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N HOEVER conſiders the pteſent State of 
Philological Literature, and what ſmall Im- 
2 provements and Acquiſitions have been made 
198, therein of late Years, eſpecially in that Part 
which relates to Spelling-Books and Difiona> 
CROSS? 775, in reſpect of the Number of Books 
conſtantly publiſh'd on theſe Subjects, muſt needs confeſs 
the Fortune of this Science far leſs conſiderable, and more 
inauſpicious than that of any other whatſoever. The Article 
of Engliſh Difionaries eſpecially has been ſo far from any 
thing of a Progreſſive Improvement, that it is manifeſtly re- 
trograde, and ſinks from its low Apex; from bad, to very 
bad indeed. So far have our Dictionaries been from anſwet- 
ing the End or Purpoſes of ſuch a Book, that little more Uſe 
can be made of them than barely to know how 1% ſpell, and 
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what is the Meaning of a Word in the groſs ; nor are they 
ſulficient for this ſmall Purpole neither, as 1 ſhall by, and by 
eaſily ſhew. 


' I $#ALL now proceed to ſpecify and enumerate the proper 
| Requiſites of a genuine Enzliſh Dictionary; and ſhew how far 
the Reader may expect Mine to anſwer thofe ſcveral Cha- 
racters reſpectivel. 3 | 
I. Tux firſt is UniversatityY; a Dictionary is a Collec- 
tion of all the Words in Uſe in any Language. And in this 
reſpect it may admit of two Faults, viz. a Redundancy of uſe- 
leſs and obſolete Words, and a Deficiency in thoſe which are 
uſeful and neceſſary. And here I have endeavoured to keep a 
juſt Mean. I refer my Reader for old and obſolete Words to 
the Gloſſaries on Chaucer, Spencer, &c. For Proverbs to Eraſ- 
mus, Ray, and others; and for Hiſtorical Accounts of Perſons, 
and Things, to Morreri, Collier, and the Antiquarians. Theſe 
Matters are all foreign to an Engliſh Dictionary; and being 
purged of theſe Superfluities, there is ſufficient Room obtain- 
ed for the Admittance of a great Number of Words omitted 
in others, and for a more particular and accurate Explanation 
of all. We have alſo diſmiſs'd, as uſeleſs, the numerous Fa- 
milies of Adjectives, Participles, and Verbal Nouns, and No- 
minal Verbs, where their Significations are the ſame, or no 
ways different from that which is contained in the Explica- 
tion of the Radical Word; as Abuſive, Abuſively, Abuſing, 
Abufiveneſs,' from the Verb, to Abuſe ; which being once well 
explained, it is an Affront to the Reader, not to ſuppoſe him 
capable of underſtanding the Meaning of all the Derivatives 
from it, without our dull Kepetitions. And any one who looks 
into the beſt Eugliſo Dictionary hitherto publiſh'd (viz. Bailey's 
in Folio) will eaſily be apprized of the vaſt Advantage that 
muſt accrue to an Author of but moderate Prudence and 
Oeconomy in this Reſpect. Nor have I been parſimonious 
to a very great Fault neither; for I have given the Reader a 
greater Latitude of Speech than, I preſume, he will ever ven- 
ture to make Ule of either in Speaking or Writing, if he aims 
| ; at 
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qt the Character of being Elegant and Polite only. But more 
of this under another Article. | 


II. ETymorLocy is the Second Requiſite of an Englifþ 
Dictionary; and this, not ſo much in regard of its being a 
Gratification of the Curioſity all Men have of - enquiring 
into the Original of Things; but much more as it becomes 
abſolutely neceſſary to a due Underſtanding and Emphatical Ex- 
preſſion of many or moſt of our principal Words. Hence one 
great Advantage of learning the Languages, is the enabling a 
Perſon to write or ſpeak, with Certainty, Propriety, and ge- 
nuine Elegance. And this is attaintable in a great meaſure by 
a meer Engliſh Reader, when the Etymology of Words is duly 
explained to him in his Dictionary. I ſay duly explained; for 
to ſet before the Reader, Words in the original Language and 
Character, either without any Explanation at all, or but a par- 
tial one, is but mocking of him, and tantalizing his vain Ex- 
pectation. Thus to ſay, the Word Abominate is derived from 
the Latin Abominatum, is ſaying nothing at all; but if the 
Reader be told that it is derived from two Latin Words, A. 
from, and Omen, a Sign of IIl- luck by Augury ; he will natu- 
rally know the true and emphatical Signification of the Verb, 
to Abominate, is, to fly from, or avoid any Thing as ominous, or 
preſaging ſome ill Event. But otherwiſe this primary Senſe is 
loſt, and only the ſecondary, vulgar one, 10 hate or abbor, is 
left for Information. Again, the Epithet Egregious has a pe- 
culiar Force and Emphaſis with thofe who know the Original 
to be from the Latin e, out of, and Grex, a Flock; fo that 
Egregious ſignifies one (è grege) ſelect er choſen from the common 
Herd; which Idea could not be obtained without the Etymo- 
logy. Thus the beautiful Part of the Idea conveyed by the 
Word Peculiar is loſt to thoſe who are not acquainted that it 
is derived from Peculium, a private Poſſeſſion, ſuch as a Son 
or Servant holds independent of his Father or Maſter ; as Pe- 
cus, a Flock of Sheep, or the like. So that Peculiar and Pro- 
per, Peculiarity and Propriety have very different Significations 
originally, tho* uſually conſidered as ſynonymous. The Verb, 
to invent, ſignifies no more originally than 7s come or hit upon 
4 Thing, or to find it out as it were by Chance; yet for want of 
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knowing this, what wretched Work has been made by ſome 
of our modern half- formed Critics? In ſhort, no Perſon can 
pretend to write with great Propriety, or criticiſe without Ri- 
dicule, who is not in ſome tolerable Degree acquainted with 
the original Significations of Words. How extremely deficient 


then muſt that Dictionary be which has no Etymology at all! 


And tho? I will not pretend to have entirely compleated this 
Part, yet I have gone a much greater Length in it, than any 


"4 


one before me, and have neglected very few Etymologies that 


were certain and eaſy to be come at; as will be evident enough. - 


to the candid Peruſer. 


HI. Or Tnocr AHT is moſt effential in an Engliſh Difio-. 


nary. By this no more is meant, than that a Perſen ſhould 
be always able, by means of his Dictionary, to fee how every 


Word is wrote or ſpelt, according to the current Uſage of 


the moſt approved and polite Writers of the Age. And in 


this reſpect our Dictionaries moſt certainly want a Reforma- 


tion : For theyall retain the old Way of writing technical 
Words with the redundant final x, after c; as Logick, Rheto- 
rick, Mufick, &c. which later Writers have juſtly diſcarded, 


and more neatly write Logic, Rhetoric, Muſic, &c. and accord- 
ingly they here ſtand in that Form through this Dictionary. 


Cuſtom has ſometimes introduced different Forms of Words 
from the ſame Original, as Adoleſcency and Adoleſceuce; and 
here if both are equally orthographical, they are both ſet 
down, and the Reader is to uſe zwhich he thinks fit. But where 
one of thoſe Forms 1s uſed, there only one is found in the 
Dictionary. Again, Orthography has appointed one Way of 
ſpelling a Word in common Language, and another in the 
learned and polite Dict on; thus in ordinary we ſay and write 
Frency, Fanlem, Frenſy or Frenzy, &c. for Phantaſy, Phantom, 


Phrenſy, &c. according to the original Stile. In this Caſe, 


however, we muſt beware of Falgariſims, and not write Ob- 
firepalcus for Obſtreperoug. And on the other hand, we muſt 
not alter the Orihegraphy at the Inſtance or Example of any 
one Man whatſoever, be his Authority or Learning what it 
will. For then, in%ead of Aumate, and Animating, you would, 
not long ſince, have deen taught to write, Animat, and Ani- 

mate.ng, 
45 
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matcing, contrary both to the Reaſon and Analogy of Lan- 
guage. In general, even Scholars know too well. by Expe- 
rience, how neceſſary it is to have a Dictionary at hand to be 

able at all Times to write correctly. And nothing more need 
be ſaid on this Head, but that the Reader has here a Guide 10 


F | the modern Orthography. | 


IV. Ox THOE x teaches the true Method of ſpelling and 
ronouncing Words ; and is therefore a principal Requilite in 
a Dictionary. And ſince Speech is much more common and 
public, than our Writing, it greatly behoves us to be as juſt 
and correct as poſſible, in that Particular. For what can re- 
flect more on a Man's Reputation for Learning, than to find 
him unable to pronounce or ſpell many Words in common 
Uſe? Yet how often do we hear the grating Sounds of An- 
ti. podes, for An-tipo-des ; Ho"-ri-zon, for Ho-ri-20n ; Cy-cloid, 
for Cy clo-id ; Di-a-ftole, for Di-a"-flo-le; and many others 
in like Manner. But whom ſhall we blame for ſuch falſe 
Pronunciation? Not thoſe, ſurely, who make the Miitake, - 
but more juſtly thoſe who occaſion them; that is, thoſe who, 
as Dictionary - Writers, are no others than blind Leaders of 
the Blind. For by what Dictionary extant can a Man regulate 
his Pronunciation, or correct his Errors in this Reſpect? Cer- 
, tainly, by no one at all. No Man that has not the Happineſs 
of a learned Education or Converſation, can poſſibly guard 
againſt this Imperfection of Speech. To remedy which, I 
have been more than ordinarily anxious, and hope I have in a 
reat meaſure ſucceeded by the following Expedient. For, 
1.) where I have obſerved the Number of Syllables in a Word 
to be any ways doubtful or uncertain to the Unlearned, I 
have ſhewn the Number by a Figure at the End of the Word: 
Thus in the Word Antipodes *, the Figure (4) ſhews there are 
four Syllables ; in the Word Cycloid *, the Figure (3) ſhews 
there are three Syllables; and ſo in others throughout the 
Book. Again, (2dly,) In order that no Miſtake, or even 
Doubt, about the true Emphaſis may ariſe, I have taken Care 
to ſet that Affair right by ſingle and double Accents placed 
over the proper Syllables in every Word, where they could 
be ſuppoſed in the leaft neceſſary; ſome very few Words ex- 
| cepted, 
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cepted, in which I could arrive at no Certainty myſelf. The 
ſingle Accent ſhews the Syllable on which the Emphaſis or 
Streſs of the Voice lies, and the double one ſhews the fame 
Thing if alone. But the Uſe of the double Accent is every- 
where to denote that the Letter which begins the Syllable to 
which it is prefix'd has a double Sound, one of which belongs 
to the preceding Syllable. Thus the Word Animal is ſound- 
ed with a double ꝝ, as Au- nimal. So Mi craſcope is ſounded 


Mic-croſcope ; Centrifugal is ſounded Centrif-fugal ; and the 


like of others. I imagine this Matter is. hereby rendered ſo 
very eaſy, that if a Perſon gives but the leaſt Attention to it, 
- 3t muſt be rarely poſſible for him to be at any Loſs about an 


accurate Pronunciation. There are a few Words of French 


Extraction, which are not to be pronounced as they are writ- 
ten; thus the c before Y is always ſounded like an 5s, as in 
Machine, Chogrine, Chaiſe, &c. which are ſounded Maſbeen, 

Shagreen, Shaiſe, &c. There are alſo many other particular 


Words, wherein ſome Letters are not ſounded at all; and 


others in which Letters have ſometimes an hard, ſometimes 
a /cft Sound; but to direct in ſuch Caſes is the Province of a 
Grammarian ; and of which we ſhall treat more fully in ano- 


ther Place. 


V. A CarricaL and accurate Enumeration and Diſtinction 
of the ſeveral Significations of each reſpective Word muſt be 


allow'd by all to be indiſpenſably the chiefeſt Care of every 


Writer of Dictionaries. And yet nothing is more certain, than 


that all our Exgliſb Dictionaries are more notoriouſly deficient 


in this important Particular than in any other; indeed it has 
never been attempted in any one of them that I have ſeen. 
The Authors have contented themfelves with barely tranſcrib- 
ng one from another a few (and thoſe not always the princi- 
8 | 

Order or proper Arrangement. This grand Defect it has been 
my principal Care to ſupply, and indeed was the greateſt Mo- 
tive to my undertaking this Work. And that I might acquit 
myſelf more perfectly herein, I laid before my Amanuenſis 


Ainſworth's Latin Dictionary, and the Royal French Dicti- | 


onary ; where, in the Engliſh Part, as the Authors were ob- 
I'ged to conſider every different Senſe of an Engliſh Word, in 
order 


) Acceptations, in a promiſcuous Manner, without any 
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order to make a proper Tranſlation thereof into each reſpec- 
tive Language, this Taſk was by that Means greatly facilita- 
ted; and by a careful Collection and Addition of ſuch others 
as the common Dictionaries, Gloſſaries, and Popular Speech 
| ſupplied, 'tis preſumed we have attain'd to no inconſiderable 
Perfection and Succeſs in this moſt Mential Part of our Work. 
No Method but this can give adequate and juſt Ideas of 
Words. This will be evident enough by Inſpectian of the 
following Dictionary, where many Words in almoſtevery Page 
will appear to have 6, 8, 10, 15, and ſometimes. 20 and more 
different Significations, of which not above 3 or 4 are to be 
found in any of our common Dictionaries. As for Inſtance in 
the Word Light, which has 7 as a Verb; ꝗ as a Noun, and 
12 as an A4jefive; in all 28. Thus the Word Set has 6 as an 
Adjefive, 7 as a Subſtantive, and 18 as a Ferò; in all 31. 
Again, the Word Turn, as a Noun, has 10 Significations; as 
a Verb 25; in all 35, Of which ſcarce a third Part is to be 
found in Bailey's Folio Dictionary, and not above 4 or g; in 
Pardon's. By theſe tew Inſtances it appears, in what a moſt 
defective and imperfect State our Dictionaries have hitherto 
been, and how neceſſary a Work of this Kind becomes to re- 
move the Opprebium under which this Branch of Engliſh Phi- 
lology has ſo long laboured. In the Diſtribution of the va- 
rious Acceptations of Words, Care has been taken to place 
them firſt which are truly Emological or Original, or which 
are the ſame as in the original. Tongues. Then the General 
and Popular Significations follow; after theſe the Figurative or 
Melaphorical Uſes of the Word; then the Humorous, Poeti- 
cal, and Burleſque, when they occur, which in our Language 
are not ſo frequent as in Latin, French, and ſome others. 
Laſtly, the various Scientifical Acceptations are explained at 
large in each reſpective Art or Science. To theſe are added 
the Compound or Double Words, as Water-Engine, Mater. Gage, 
Fater-L.ily, Water-Fall, Water- Pot; and allo the Phraſeolo- 
Lies, as to Way a Horſe, to Way-lay one, &c. But of theſe Things 
Tis needleſs here to dwell upon Particulars, as they are obvi- 
ous to the Reader in every Part of the Book. 


VI. Wirza reſpect to the Engliſh PartoLooy, or the Li 
terary Arts and Sciences, viz. Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Mela 
2 Fbyh cs, 
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phyſics, Theology, Mythology, &c. we have oiven ſuch Definiti- 


on of Words and Terms, as may convey a clear, juſt, and 


ſcientific Notion of them, according to the modern and moſt 
approved Authors, and the Etymologies from the original 
Languages. And this, I apprehend, is as much as can be ex- 
fed from an Engliſh Dittionary; for, as to an Account at 
arge of the ſeveral Subjects of theſe Sciences, and particular 
Examples to illuſtrate them, that is the Buſineſs of a Treatiſe 
on the Sciences reſpectively; to which the Reader, who deſires 
to know more than a verbal Explication of Words and Terms, 


muſt of courſe be referred, 


VII. In the MATHEMATICAL PAR of this Work, we have 
been deſignedly very particular and explicite in giving an ac- 
curate Definition and full Expoſition of all the Words and 
Terms now uſed in all the various Branches of this moſt ex- 
tenſive and intricate Part of Literature; and not only that, 
but leſt the Idea might not be ſo eaſily attained by meer De- 
ſcription, there are added proper Examples, and Copper- 


plate Figures to illuſtrate the ſame. For it is impoſſible by 


Words only to convey Ideas of this Kind. Very difficult 
would it be for a Genius to arrive at proper Notions of Surds, 
Equations, Logarithms, Ratio, Compoſition, Exponents, Unciæ, 
Abjciſs, Ordinate, Parameta, Sub-tangent, Fluxions, and num- 
berleſs other Words, not heard in common Language, by de- 
ſcriptive Methods only, without ocular Repreſentation. 
Therefore to facilitate this Part, the ſeveral Terms of Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Fluxions, Logarithms, &c. are elucidated by 
ealy and ſuitable Examples. And in all the Geometrical Sci- 
ences, viz. Planometry, Stereometry, Trigonometry, Conics, Di- 
alling, Navigation, Aſtronomy, &c. every Thing is made clear 
and eaſy by Letters of Reference to the ſeveral Parts of the 
reſpective Figures in fix Copper-plates at the End of the 
Book. As the Newrontan MarTaes1s is not only net, but 
of a very ſublime Nature, it is no Wonder if no Veſtigia 
thereof can be found in any of our common Dictionaries, 
worth any Mathematician's Notice; and it is evident from 
that little you find, that the Authors had ſcarce any Idea of 
it themſelves, and conſequently were but ill qualified to ex- 
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plain it to others. A flagrant Inſtance of this we have in the 
Definition they give us of FLux1ons, which is abſolutely falſe 
through the Whole of it, in every ſuch Dictionary as I have 

et ſeen, not excepting even the Mathematical Dictionary it- 
ſelf, now ſo much in Vogue, as will eaſily appear upon com- 
paring what is there ſaid of it, with Sir I. NewTox's own De- 
finition exhibited in this Book. And this may ſuffice (with- 
out any more Inſtances that might be given) to ſhew how 
very neceſſary a Reformation of our Engliſh Dictionaries be- 
comes in this Branch of Literature likewiſe. 


VIII. ParLosorny is now not only reſtored to its native 
Purity and Perfection; is not only the moſt rational and ſu- 
blime Speculation ; but (to the Honour of Britain be it 
ſpoken) the moſt reigning Science of the Age. And as ſuch 
it is highly incumbent on the Compiler of an Engliſb Dictio- 
nary to ſee that all the Words, Terms, and Phraſes, uſed in 
this important and polite Species of Learning, ſhould be in 
the cleareſt Manner defined; and every Notion or Idea ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt Propriety and critical Exactneſs. And 
in this Part of the Work, alſo, Sir Isa ac NRWTOx's Defini- 
tions and Doctrines have been ſolely regarded; ſo that as long 

as his Philoſophy ſhall laſt, this Dictionary, I doubt not, will 
merit the Reputation of being quite genuine and orthodox. 


F IX. As ForTiricaTion, Military Diſcipline, and Naval 
* CAfairs are of the greateſt Conſequence to be well underſtood, 

buy a People whoſe Honour, Power, Wealth, Religion, Liber- 
ty, and Security depend ſo much upon them; and eſpecially 
as they have been hitherto ſo very little known; it has been 
thought neceſſary, towards propagating a general Knowledge 
of theſe Arts and Sciences, to interweave a large and parti- 
cular Explication of all the Words and Phraſes uſed in the 
ſeveral Branches thereof, in the Body of their Language or 
Dictionary. | 


LasTLy, thoſe Words and Phraſes which have found Ad- 
mittance into our Tongue, and yet appear like Aliens, in their 
native foreign Dreſs, as Item, Omen, Memorandum, Module, 
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Jet d Rau, Alegro, &c. all theſe, I ſay, for Piſtinction Sake, 


I have put into Halic Characters, And have, moreover, pre- 


fix'd the Mark (+) to many Words which are not to be uſed 
in common Diſcourſe, or the genteel Diction; but on parti- 


cular Occaſions only; as to decepitate, to deceaſe, &c. 


Tavs you have the Plan and general Oeconomy of the 
Work ; and though upon the Whole, I preſume this Dictio- 
nary is by much the moſt perfect of its Kind; yet I am not fo 
vain as to think it without Faults and Imperfections. For I 
can but too eaſily obſerve many, without the good Offices of 


the Critic ; but in Works of this Kind *tis ſcarce poſſible to 


avoid Miſtakes. The Public are too reaſonable to expect it ; 
too humane to be cenſorious; and, I hope, too polite and 
learned not to think themſelves worthy of a much better Dic- 


tionary than has been hitherto put into their Hands. Their 
kind Acceptance of this, till one more deſerving ſhall appear, 


is all I at preſent intreat. My next Eſſay will be towards an 
Emendation of our Spel/ing-Books, and the low, abſurd, and 
(I had almoſt ſaid) prophane Methods of teaching Youth to 
read in the Generality of our common Schools. 26 


In this Second Edition, beſides a Multitude of conſidera- 
ble Improvements in every Branch, there are interſperſed 
in alphabetical Order, the following Additions : Wy 

1. Tur Deſcription of each Kingdom in Europe, as to 
their Situation, Length, and Breadth, Nature of their Go- 
vernment, Produce, Religion and Strength. © . 


2. Tur capital Cities of each Kingdom are deſcribed, 
including their Latitude and Longitude, Nature of their Si- 
tuation, Circumference, Diſtance and Bearing from each 
other, Number of Inhabitants, Manufactures, Cc. Ge 


3. A Deſcription of each City and Town in Great- Britain 
and Ireland, giving the exact Latitude and Longitude of each 
Place agreeable to the moſt correct Maps, and the Longji- 
tude is reckoned both Eaft and Weſt from the firſt Meridian, 

| * which 
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The FRE FATE. xiii 
which is fixed at London; the Days of their Fairs and 
Markets; the Diſtance from London in meaſured and com- 
puted Miles, from the chief Town of the County, and from 
one great Town to another: Alſo an Account of their Ma- 
nufactures, charitable Foundations, principal Buildings, and 
other Curiaſities ; the Number of Members ſent to Parlia- 
ment, and the Names of Familie: ſome Towns give Titles to. 


4. Taz Deſcription of each County in England and Wales, 
giving the Number of Acres, Cities, Towns, Villages, and 
Hundreds contained in each ; their Situation in regard to the 
neighbouring Counties; to what Biſhopric they belong; their 
chief Productions and Manufactures ; Nature of the Soil; 
the Number of Members each ſends to Parliament, with the 
Name of their chief Towns. 


5. To cach Letter in the Alphabet we have prefixed a 
Diſſertation, ſhewing how the Organs of Speech are formed 
to pronounce it, how pronounced in other Languages, and 
in Conjunction with other Letters. 
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UNIVERSAL ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 


— * 


a, is the firſt letter of the 


alphabet in all languages, and the 


firſt vowel ; it is formed in the voice by a ſtrong and grave 
expreſſion of the breath through the mouth, with the lips 


half open, and the tongue at reſt on the lower jaw. 


But we 


vary the expreſſion to give a different power or ſound to the let- 
ter; which we do in three reſpects. The firſt is the ſhort ſound of 
4, as in fat, lad, nap. The ſecond is the long ſound, as in fate, 
lade, nape. The third is the broad ſound, as in all, bald, ward, 
zalk, This broad ſound was retained from the ancient way of 
ſpelling with « joined with @ in ſuch words; as talk was formerly 
ſpelt taulk ; as well as balk is yet wrote baulk, And in effect the 
long ſound is cauſed by the final e; and the true power of this 
letter ſeems to be what we find in the word father. It is often 
uſed as an abbreviation, A. D. Anno Domini, 1. e. in the year of 
our Lord. A. M. Artium Magiſter, i. e. Maſter of Arts. A. B. 
Artium Bacchalaureus, i. e. Batchelor of Arts. In phyſical pre- 


ſcriptions A ſignifies agua, water. d or ag ana, of 


quantity. 
A B A 


! or AH! a note of acclamation, | 
expreſſing joy, admiration, danger, 
pain, &c. 

ABAPTISTON (of a priv. and Bam gr. 
to dip under) the head of a trepan, ſo cal- 
led becauſe prevented from plunging into the 
brain, by its circular rim.. 

A”BACOT, e kind of double crown anciently 
worn by the kings of England, 

ABACUS, lat. (of aBat, gr. a table) 1 a cup- 
board, or buffet. 2 (in ArchiteQure) a 
ſquare table of the capital of a column. 


A”BACUS (of pax, phen, duſt). a kind of 
table or deſk firewed over with duft, on 
which the ancient mathematicians drew their 
ſchemes and figures, a fate, 


each an equal 


ABA 


ABA'DDON, heb. a name given by St. John 
in the Revelations to the king of the locuſts 3 
one of the devil's epithets, 

ABA FT (ſea term) behind, nearer the ſtern, 
farther from the ſhip's head. 

ABA/LIENATION, See ALIENA TION» 

To ABA/NDON (of abandenner, fr.) x to put 
away, Caſt off, or utterly forſake, 2 to di- 
vorce, or deſert, 3 to give one's ſelf up to, 
in an ill ſenſe, 


ABANDONED, 1 forſaken, or deſerted, 2 


ABARTI'CULATION (in Anatomy) a kind 
of articulation which allows the members 


room for a manifeſt motion; fuch is the 
B juncture 


—— 


To ABBRE'VIATE (of abbrowio, lat. of ab 


To ABBRIEDGE. See To AnRIDGE, 


ABB 


JonQure of the arm with the ſhoulder, See 
DraxTHROSIS. 

To ABA'SE (of abarſſer, fr.) 1 to humbla, 
or bring low. 2 to humble, or ſubject one's 
ſelf. | 

ABA'SED (of bas, fr. low) lowered, or made 
low. 

ABA/SED (in Heraldry) is when the tip of a 
fowl's wing paints towards the point of the 

ſhield; or when the wings are ſhut; or 
when an ordinary is below its due fituation, 

To ABA'SH (of eſbabir, fr. to aſtoniſt) to 
ſurpriſe, or cehſound, to make aſhamed. 

To ABA TE (of #batre; fr. to pull down) to 

decreaſe, diminiſh, or make leſs, 

BA/'TEMENT, that which is abated, or 

deducted. a | 

ABATEMENT (in Heraldry) ſomething ad- 
ded to a coat of arms to diminiſh its proper 
valne, : | 

ABB (with Clothiers) the yarn of a weaver's 
warp. | 

ABBE'SS, the ſuperiour, or governeſs of an 
abbey or convent of nuns, | 

ABBEY? (of abbaze, fr.) a convent, or houſe 
of religious perſons of both ſexes 3 the males 

called friars governed by an 3bbot, the fe- 
males called nuns governed by an abbels. 

ABBO'T (of abbe, fr. of & &, ſyr. father) 
the ſuperios, or governor of an abbey, or 
convent of monks, | 

Mitred ABBOT, one that has a full epiſcopal 
2uthoritgawithin his precinct, and is allowed 
to wear the mitre, . | 

ABBOTSBURY, a ſmell market-town in 
Dorſetſhire, ſituate 0a the ſhore ſeven miles 
from Weymouth. The royalty of the town 
belongs to the family of Strangeways, now 
Horners, who have a fin? ſwanery here, in 
which are not lefs thin ſeven thoutand 

- ſwans, a rarity which invites all rangers 
to ſce it. Here is a market on thurſday, 
and a fair on the 29ih of ſune. Diſtant 
from London 106 ' computed, and 133 
mesfuted miles, and 10 from Dorcheſter. 


from, and brevio to ſhorten) to abridge or 
make ſhore; 

ABBREVIATURE, or ABBREVIA'TION, 
a contraction of a word, made by dropping 
ſome of the letters, or ſubſtituting characters 
in their place, 

ABBREUPOIR, fr. i. e. a watering- place 
(in Architecture) the interſtice between the 
ſtones of a building filled up with mortar, 


+ To ABBRO CH, to fore fall. 
ABBUYTALS (of aboutir, fr. to limit, or 
bound) the burtings, or boundings of high- 
ways, fields, Ec. either towards the eaſt, 
wel, north, or ſouth, ſhewing how they 
lie in reſpe& to other places, | 
ABBY-MILTON, or MILTON- ABBAS, 


| 


— 


LW. lon, 2®, 28', lat, 30“, co'.] an an- 


ABE 
cient town in Dorſetſhire, but ſmall and 
meanly built. - It has a market on monday, 

and a fair on the tueſday after St, James's 
day. Diſtant from London 92 computed, 
and 117 meaſured miles, and 10 from Dor- 
cheſter. 

To A/BDICATE (of àhdico, lat. to renounce, 
of ab againft, and dico, as, to give up, or 
beſtow, a verb derived from the Greek noun 
Nun a title) to renounce, give up, or for- 
ſake, 

ABDICA'TION, 1 the act of a father's diſ- 
claiming a child, and expelling bim the fa- 
mily. 2 the deſerting an office intruſted to 
one before the legal time be expired, 

The ABDICATION, in the Engliſh chrono- 

logy, is the time when, James II, quitted 
the kingdom without providing for the due 
adminiſtration of affairs in his abſence ; 
which was on the 17th of December, A. D. 
1688, ; | 

ABDO'MEN, lat. (of abdo to hide) the belly, 
that cavity of the body containing the fld- 
mach and guts, between the thorax and 03 

ubis. 

A'BELLIANS, a ſect of heretics in Africa, 
whoſe practice and tenet was to take wives, 
but to live with them in profeſſed abſtinence 
from carnal commerce. Some will have the 
words of St, Paul, Let them that have 

wives be as though they had none, 1 Cor, 
vii. 29. to be the foundation on which 
this hereſy was built; and that they had 
thet: name from Abel, who was killed, with- 
out having any children, They were very 
inconſiderable, and corifined to a very little 
ſpace, and the doctrine did not hold Jong. 

ABDU!CTOR (of ab from, and duco lat, to 
draw) a name common to ſeveral muſcles, 
whoſe office is to withdraw, open, and pull 
back the parts they are fixed to. 

A'RERCONWAY, a market- town of Car- 
narvonſhire, See CoN WAV. 

ABERDEEN, [W. Jon, 19. 45/. lat. 579. 
12/,] a city of Scotland, in the county of 
Mar or Aberdeen, and chief of the ſheriff- 
dom; fituzte on the German ocean, 84 
miles north eaſt of Edinburgh. It is divided 
into two parts by ſome fields about a mile 
long, called the old and new town, and it 
was once a biſhoprick, and is ſtill a univer- 
fity. The old town is fituate at the mouth 
of the river Down ; it has a large flately 
cathedral, now called St. Margaret's ; and 
the college called King's college. The new 
town is fituate at the mouth of the river 
Dee ; it far exceeds the other towns of the 
north in beauty, bigneſs, and trade ; the- 
ſtreets are well paved, the houſes generally 

_ four ftories high, with gardens and orchards 
belonging to them, and it has a very hand- 
ſome church in the high ftreet, begun by 
biſhop Elphingſton; and finiſhed by Gavin 
Dumbar, biſhop of this city, _ 


ABER. An old Britiſh word ſignifying the 
falling of a greater water into a larger, as a 
brook into a river, a river lato the fea ; 
whence ſeveral towns ſtanding near the 
conflux, have their names. | 
ABERFORD. A ſmall market-town in the 
weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from Lon- 
don 180 meaſured, or 139 computed miles, 
It is very famous for Pin-making, the pins 
made here being much eſteemed by the la 
dies, Here are two fairs yearly, one on 
the 21ſt of April, and the other on the 19th 
of September, and a market on wedneſ- 
days. The town extends one mile in length, 
and is fituated hard by a Roman way, 
ABERGAVENNY, I W. lon. 3*. 12“. lat. 
519. 507 


of, 

ſhire, ab! built and well peopled ; 
diſtant from London 111 computed, or 142 
meaſured miles, and fituated 14 miles weſt 
of Monmouth. A conſiderable flannel trade 
is carried on, and a market held here week- 
ly on tueſday, and three fairs annually on 
May the 3d, Trinity tueſday, and Septem- 
ber the 14th. 


ABERRA'TION (of aberro, lat. of ab from, and 


erro to wander) a wandring, or going aſtray. 
ABERYST WITH, [W. lon, 4“. 15“. lat, 
529. 30˙.] A large market-town of Cardi- 
anſhire, built on the mouth of the river 


"with, near the Iriſh ſea ; here is a very 


large market held weekly on monday, The 
town is fituated 27 miles north-eaſt of Car- 


digan, and 229 meaſured or 146 computed} 


| 


miles from London. 

To ABE'T. 1 to ſet on, or encourage. 2 
aid or maintain. 

ABE“TOR, an accomplice, or aſſiſtant. | 

To ABHOR (of abborreo, lat. of ab at, and 
Barreo to tremble) to deteſt, loath, or hate. 

To ABIDE. 1 to ftay or continue, 2 to 
dwell or live, 3 to endure or ſuffer, 4 to 
tarry for, or expect. KY 

* by a perſon, to defend or protect 

im. 

To ABIDE by a thing, to perſiſt, or perſe- 
vere in it. 

A'BJECT (of abjectus, lat, of ab from, and 
Jacio to caſt away) mean, contemptible, vile, 
wretched, ſervile. 

ABJE'CTION or abjectneſs, poverty, mean- 
neſs, vileneſs. 

ABILITY, 1 power, 2 eſtate or wealth, 

Z parts or capacity. 4 knowledge or ſkill, 

ABINGTON, or ABBINDON, [W. lon. 1? 
20, lat. 51%, 35˙.] A borough-town in 
Berkſhire, fituated 55 meaſured and 46 
computed miles weſt of London. It is hand- 
ſom and well built, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſtreets all meeting in a very ſpacious area 
in which the market is kept, which is very 
conſiderable, particularly for barley and 
malt, The market-houſe may contend 


A large town in Monmouth-| 


x? 


A \ d 

being of a very curious workmanſhip built 

on lofty pillars : over it is a ſpacious hall in 

which the county aſſizes are often held. 

Here are two churches, St Helen's and 

St Nicholas; this town was noted hereto- 

| fore for early embracing the Chriſtian Re- 

+ ligion, and for its beautiful abbey, in which 

| many learned men have had their education. 
The town was made a free borough and 
town incorporate by Mary I. confiſting of a 

mayor, two bailifts and nine aldermen, and 
| thoſe twelve have the ſole right of chuſing 
the repreſentative in parliament. 

To ABJUGATE. To unyoke or uncouple, 

| to ſet at liberty, 

ABJURA'TION (of abjuro, lat. of ab for, 

and juro to ſwear) a forſwearing, or deny- 

| ing a thing upon oath. 

To ABJU'RE (of adjuro, lat. of ab for, and 

jura to ſwear) 1 to forſwear, 2 to rehounce 

or diſown. | 

ABLACTA'TION (of ab from, and lac milk) 

| (in Gardening) is a particular way of in- 
grafting, otherwiſe called inarching. It is 
practicable only, were the ſtock to be 
grafted on, and the tree from which the 
graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo cloſe, that 
the cyon may be applied without cutting 
it oſt; and on that account it is moſtly 
uſed on ſuch trees as grow in caſes ; as 
oranges, pomegranate trees, &c, The pro- 
per ſeaſon, in England, for this operation 
is April-: the uſual method of performing 
it is this; they pare the bark both from 
the graft and ſtock, about three or four 
inches, which two parts are tied together, 
and covered over with clay or gardening 
wax ; when they are well incorporated, the 
head of the flock is cut off about four 
inches above the binding, and the next 
ſpring they cut off the graft. 

ABLA'TION (ot ablatzo, lat, of ab from, and 
latum to take away) a taking away, 

A'BLATIVE Caſe (in Grammar) the laſt 
the ſix caſes in nouns, pronouns and parti- 
ciples, and denotes taking away. f 

A'BLE. 1 ftrong, valiant, ſtout. 2 fit, ca- 
pable. 3 ſkilful, expert, learned, 4 wealthy, 
rich, | 

To ABLEGATE. 1 to ſend a perſon abroad 
on an embaſly, &c. 2 to ſend a perſon out 
of the way. 

ABLE'PSY (of aa, gr, of à privative, 
and BSaerrw to ſee) blindneſs, inconſiderate- 
neſs, or unadviſednels, | 

ABLIGURITION, A waſtful ſpending a 
perſon's eſtate in feaſting, rioting, and 
glattony. 

A'BLOCATE (ab from, and deco to place) to 
let out to be hired, n 

AB'LUENT (of abluens, lat. ef ab from, and 
laws to waſh) waſhing away, cleanſiag. 

ABLUENTS. Thoſe remedies axe called 46- 


with any building of the ſort in 


luents, by ſome phyſicians, which thin, 
B 2 | | cleanſe, 


ABO 


cleanſe, and purify ; ſuch as whey, ptiſans, 
and juleps. Some authors call abſtergents 
by this name. 
ABLUTION. A purifying, cleanfing, or 
waſhing. 1 A ceremony obſerved by 
the old Romans, being a ſort of purification 
performed by waſhing their head, hands, 
and feet, and ſometimes the whole body, 
before they began the ſacrifice, probably in 
imitation of the Jews, whoſe prieſts waſh- 
ed themſelves in water, which they had 
before ſanctiſied by throwing in the aſhes 
of a beaſt offered in ſacrifice : for this ab- 
lution Solomon placed the brazen ſea at the 
entrance of his temple; and the Romans 
had marble cifterns at the entrance of 
theirs for the ſame purpoſe, 2 Among 
Roman Catholics it means a ſup of wine and 
water, which the communicants antiently| 
took aftgr the hoſt, to waſh it down, and 
help digeſt it ; it is alſo applied to the wa- 
ter which the prieſt, who eonſecrates the 
hoſt, waſhes his hands in, 3 In Pharmacy 
is the preparation divers medicines undergo, 
by waſhing in water, &c. to cleanſe them 
of their impurities, and ſo exalt their pow- 
ers. 4 It is alſo improbably vſed for the 
infuſion of ſome medicines in water to diſ- 
ſolve their ſalts, which is alſo called dutci- 
ing, 
ABNEGA'TION (of abnego, lat. of ab for, 
and nego to deny) 1 denying, or renouncing 
one's intereſt, 2 A poſitive ' and abſo- 
Jute denial of a thing. 3 with Divines, 
- renouncing our paſſions, pleaſures, and 
vſts, | 
A'BNODATION (in Gardening) is the pru- 
ning, or cutting away any excreſcence from | 
trees. 
ABOARD, (1) within the fides of a ſhip, 
(2) at gaming, fignifies that one party 
which was none or but few, is now as 
many as the other. = : 
ABNO'RMOUS (of abnrmis, lat, of ab 
againſt, and norma a rule) out of rule or 
order. 
ABO DE, 2 dwelling- place, or habitation, 
To ABO“LISH (of abolen, lat. of ab from, 
and oleo to ſmell) 1 take away even the 
ſmell of a thing. 2 to deſtroy or conſume. 
3 to diſannul, repeal, or make void. 4 to 
raſe out, or deface. ; 
ABOLITION = Law) 1 the repealing 
of a ſtatute, whereby it is no longer of any 
force, nor is the perſon who commits the 
fault againſt which the law had been made 
to be puniſhed after the abolition of the 
ſtatute, 2 the leave given by the king 
or judge, to the accuſer of a criminal, to 
forbear any farther proſecution againſt the 
accuſed, 
ABO”MINABLE, loathſome, deteſtable, not 
to be born with, | | 


To ABO'MINATE (of abominer, lat. of ah 


- 


ABO'VE. 


ABO'UT, 


ABRO Ab. 


To A BROGATE 


A B R 
againſt, and omen an augury) I to avoid, op 


flee from as ominous, 2 to deteſt, abhor, 
or hate, . 


ABORTGINES, The primitive or original 


inhabitants of a country, in oppoſition te 
colonies, or new races of people, derived 
from elſewhere, It was originally a proper 
name given to the inhabitants of the an- 
cient Latium, or country now called Roma- 
nia, who boaſted an immediate deſcenfion 
from the Gods. But as the word is now 
uſed, we may call the Indians the Abori - 
gines of America, the Britains or Welch o 
England, &c, 


ABORTION. A miſcarriage in women, the 


bringing forth a child ſo long before its due 
time, that there is no likelihood of its 
living ; but if it happens within two 
months of conception, it is called a falſe 
conception. This in brutes, is called ſlink - 
ing; or caſting the young. 


ABO'RTIVE, that which is brought forth 


before the time, or that which comes to 
nought. 

1 aloft or over our heads, 2 more 
or longer than, 5 greater or preferable, 
4 oppoſite to under, as they fight above and 


under ground. 


To ABO'UND (of abundo, lat. of ab with, 


and undo to overflow) to overflow, or have 
abundance, or plenty. 

x round about, encompaſſing. 
2 near to. 3 doing, in hand, 4 concera- 
ing, as we were talking about poetry, 


A'BRACADA”BRA. A charm to which the 


ſuperſtitious formerly, and ſome to this day 
aſcribe a magical power to expel agues, and 
prevent other diſeaſes, being wrote in this 
manner, and worn about the neck. 
ABRACADABR A 
"ABRACADA BR 
ABRACADASB. 
4 * A e 4 A 
ABRACA D 
ABRACA 
ABR AC 
A BR A 
A B 
A 


4 
ABRE AST, even with, or walking equal ia 


front. 


To ABRI DGE (of abreger, fr.) 1 to ſhorten 


or contract. 2 to deprive, or take away. 


An ABRI'DGMENT, a compendium, or ſhort 


account, of a book, writing, or thing. 

1 without doors, or from home. 
2 in, or from foreign parts. 3 publickly, 
or in open ſight, 4 round about, here and 
there. | | 
(of abrogo, lat. of ab 
againſt, and rogo to requeſt) to aboliſh, diſ- 
annul, repeal, or make void. . 

| A- 


ABS 
RU'PT (of  abruptus, lat. of ab off, and 
—_ to 5 odio off on a ſudden. 
2 raſh, haſty, unſeaſonable. 
ABRU'PTLY, 2 haſtily, 2 rudely, 3 un- 
ſeaſonably, f 
A'BSCESS (of abſeeſſus, lat, of ab off, and 
cedo to yield.) In Surgery, a kind of inflam- 
matory tumor, contaſhing purulent matter 
pent up in a fleſhy part, corrupting and con- 
ſuming the fibres and other ſubſtance there- 
of ; which, when it cannot be diſcuſſed, 
muſt be ſuppurated and opened, | 
ABSCI'SSZE (in conics)- is that part of- the 
diameter of a curve line comprehended be- 
tween the vertex, and the ordinate, as AB 


fig. 2. 


Re | To ABSCO'ND (of abſconds, lat. of ab from, 


and condo to hide) to conceal, or hide one's 
ſelf, to withdraw privately. 


A'BSENT (of abſens, lat. of ab from, and 


ſum to live) 1 not preſent, miſſing, 2 wan- 
dring or unattenive. 

To ABSO'LVE (or abſolvo, lat, of ab from, 
and ſolvo to releaſe) to acquit, diſcharge, 
forgive, or pardon, 


** ABSOLUTE (of abſclutus, lat, of ab ſoluor 


| to be freed) free, perfect, arbitrary, not 
SE depending on another. Teeth 
XX ABSOLU'TION, (from the verb to abſelve, 
| which ſee) 1 In the Civil Law, the 
definitive ſentence, whereby a perſon ac- 
cuſed is acquitted and declared innocent, 
2 in the Canon Law, The act whereby the 
prieſt remits the fins of ſuch as appear, on 
confeſlion, to have the conditions requiſite 
thereto, The church of Rome maintains 
that the prieſt can forgive fins by his own 
power; but the reformed ſay only mini- 
ſterially. 


"RE To ABSORB (of ah ſerbeo, lat. of ab from, 


and ſorbeo to ſup) to ſup up, devour, or 
conſume, 


I8_ABSORBENT Medicines, are ſuch as by 
4 reaſon of their ſoftneſs or porofity abſorb 


or drink up the ſuperfluous moiſtures of the 
body. Such are Alkalies, with reſpect to 
Acids, 

To ABSTA'IN (of abſineo, lat. to keep from) 
to refrain, forbear, or keep from, 

ABSTEMIOUS, 1 temperate, moderate. 
2 applied to one who refrains from all wine 
on account of a natural aver ſion to it. 

ABSTE'RGENT Medicines, ſuch whoſe ef- 
fect is to wipe away ſuch mucous particles 
as they meet with in their paſſage ; and 
thus they cleanſe the parts from all viſcid 
or impure adheſions, and carrie off the 
morbid matters of wounds, ulcers, &c. 

To ABSTRA'CT (of a#/firaho, lat. of ab 
from, and traho to take) 1 to ſeparate or 
divide. 2 to reduce into an epitome or 
ſmall compals, 


To ABSTERGE (of abftergo, lat. of 4 
from, and terges to wipe) to cleanſe or 
wipe off, 

A*BSTINENCE (of the verb to abſtain, 
which ſee) moderation, temperance, ſo- - 
briety, 

An ABSTRACT, the epitomy, compendium, 
or heads of a book, Jeed, 4 act — 
ment, &c, and is ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat 
ſhorter than an abridgement, 

ABSTRU'SE (of abſftrufus, lat. of ab from, 
and trudo to put) ſecret, obſcure, or hard 
to be underſtood, 

ABSURD (of abſurdus, lat. of ab with, and 
ſurdus hearing to no purpoſe) fooliſh, im- 
pertinent, odious, againſt reaſon. 

ABU'NDANCE (of abundantia, lat. of ab 
— and undo to overflow) plenty, or great 

ore. 

To ABU'SE (of abutor, lat. of ab againft, 
and «tor to uſe) x to uſe improperly, or 
contrary to deſign. 2 to rail at or affront, 
3 to injure or hurt, 

ABY'S (of dere, gr. of = without, and 
gi, a bottom) or gulph of infinite depth. 
A great unfathomable depth. It is gene- 
rally taken for an immenſe cavity in the 
earth, where God collected all the waters 
on the third day of the creation, {which in 
gur verſion of the Bible is rendered the deep 
and the great deep) and is in the center of 
the globe : over the ſurface of this water 
the terreſtrial rata is expanded. The wa- 
ters of this abyſs communicate with that 
of the ocean, throꝰ certain chaſms or open- 
ings in the bottom of the ocean, i 

AC, AK, or AKE, in the old Saxon ſigniſies 
Oak, and in the beginning ot the name of 
towns ſhews that the place was ſo named 
either from ſyme remarkable oak, or from 
being in the neighourhoodofa wood of oaks,” 

A'CADEMY, or ACA”DEMY (of azatnue, 

gr.) a place in the ſuburbs of Athens, fa- 

mous for Plato's ſchool, called fo from Ara- 

demus, or Ecademus, a nobleman ; hence 
all great ſchools are called by that name. 

To ACCE DE (of accede, lat. of ad to, and 
cedo to yield) to come into, to agree or al- 
ſent to a thing. 

To ACCE”LERATE (of accelero, lat, of ad 
to, and celero) to haſten or make ſpeed, 

ACCENT of accentus, lat. of ad of, and 
cano to ſing) the riſing or falling of the voice, 


ACCENT (in Grammar) is a mark on a par- 
ticular ſyllable of any word, heu- it is to 
be pronounced with a ſtronger or weaker |, 
voice, 

To ACCEPT (of accipio, lat. of ab from, 
and capio to receive) to receive or take. 
ACCEPTABLE, agreeable, pleaſant. | 
ACCEPTA'TION of a word, is the res 
ceived meaning or ſenſe of a word, in which 

it is uſually underſtood, | 
AQ. 


ACC 
ACCE'SS (of acceſſus, 
approach, paſſage, 
or perſon. 
ACCE'SSIBLE. 1 eaſy to be comeat. 2to 
be ſpoken with eaſily. ; 
ACCESSIBLE Altitude (in Geometry) is the 
altitude or heigt.t of an object, whoſe foot 
may be approached to from a remote ſtation, 
ACCE'SSION (of acce/ſio, lat. of ad to, and 


or way to a place, thing, 


cedo to ſubmit) 1 the approaching, or going 


to a place, perſon, or thing. 2 an addition, 
advantage, gain. 3 the ſucceſſion of a 
prince to the throne, 4 the engaging and 
becoming party in a treaty before con- 
cluded. 5 a fit, or return of an intermit- 
ting liſeaſ?, as the gout, ague, &c, 

A'CCESSORY or A'CCESSARY, a party 
guilty of felony, by adviſing, concealing, or 
furthering the eſcape of him that com- 
mitted it, for which he is deemed a felon 
alſo, but not principally, 5 

A'CCIDENCE, a book ſo called, containing 
the grounds of the Latin tongue. 

An A'CCIDENT (of accidens, lat, of ad to, 

and cads to tall, chance, caſualty, or ſome- 
thing unlooked for. - | 

A'CCIDENT, a philoſophical term, uſed in 
oppoſition to ſubſtance, 

ACCIDENTAL. 1 happening by chance. 
2 not eſſential, 

ACCLAMA'TION (of acclamatio, lat. of ad 
to, and clamo to ſpeak aloud) 1 a calling 
aloud, a ſhouting in applauſe, . an huzza. 
2 a crying out againſt, or exploding, 

ACCLY'VITY (of acclivis, lat. of ad to- 
wards, and chlvus, a cliff) ſteepneſs, or the 
riſing of a bill frora the foot upwards. 

ACCLO'YED (among Farriers) is when a 
horſe is pricked with a nail in ſhoeing, 

ACCOLLE” (in Heraldry) is the being col- 
lared, or wearing a collar, 

To ACCO'MMODATE (of accommodo, lat. 
of ad for, and commodo to make fit) 1 to 
fit, or ſet in fit order. 2 to furniſh or ſup- 
ply with. 3 to make up a difference. 4 to 
apply one thing, by analogy, to another, 

To ACCO'MPANY (of accompagner, fr.) to 

go with, bring on the way, or keep com- 
pany with, | | 

An ACCOWMPLICE 3 (of complice, fr.) one 

that is acceſſory or privy to a crime, 

To ACCO'MPLISH (of accemplir, fr.) to fi- 
niſh, perform, or complet. 

ACCOMPLISHED, 1 finiſhed, or com- 
pleated. 2 a perſon of exceeding fine parts 
or learning. 

ACCO'MPT. See Account. 

ACCORD, conſent, agreement, 

ACCORD. 1 concord in mufic. 2 in Lao a 
verbal agreement between two parties. 

To ACCORD (of accorder, fr:) I to agree or 

| unite, 2 to adjuſt, reconcile, or compole, 

ACCORDING, like as, 


lat. an admittance) an] 


ACE 


To ACCO'ST (of accofter, fr.) 1 to approach, 
come up to, or ſet upon a perſon, 2 to 

| ſpeak or talk to. 

ACCO'UNT (of compte, fr.) 1. a computa. 


tion, reckoning. 2 eſteem ot value, 3 re. 


lation or deſcription. 4 ground, reaſon, or 
conſideration, 5 deſign or intention. 

To ACCOUNT. = to reckon, 2 to value. 
3 to believe, or hold, 4 to explain or ac. 
count for. TY: 

ACCO'UNTABLE, liable to give an account 
or reaſon, 


ſcill'd in accounts. 


To ACCOU'TRE (of accoutre, fr.) to equip, 5 : 


dreſs, or furniſh. 
ACCOU'TREMENTS, 
furniture. 


habits, equipage, or 


ACCRE'TION (of accretio, lat. of ad to, and |! 


ACCO'UNTANT, an arithmeticlan, or one 


creſco to grow) 1 a growing, or ſticking to, 


2 the growth or increaſe of a thing, 


to increaſe, to augment, or gain. 


To ACCU'MULATE (of accumulo, lat. of 


ad to, and cumulus an heap) to heap up, or 

gather together in abundance, 

A'CCURACY (of accuratio, lat. of ad about 
and- curo to take pains) care, diligence, or 
exactneſs, nicety, curiouſneſs, juſtneſs. 

To ACCU RSE, 1 to brand with oaths. 2 to 

excommunicate, 

To ACCU'SE (of accuſo, lat. of ad for, and 

cauſor to blame) to cenſure, blame, or 

charge with a crime, 

ACCUSA”TION, A charge, impeachment, or 
indictment, 

ACCU'SATIVE caſe (in Grammar) the fourth 
caſe of nouns, pronouns and participles, 
To ACCU'STOM (of accuitumer, fr.) to uſe, 
habituate, or inure one's ſelf to a thing, 
ACE * (A,, fr.) one, that fide of the dice, on 

which is but one ſpot ; a card that has but 
one ſpot, | 
ACE PHALT (of anipa;, gr. of a without, 
and xeqaay a head) 1 certain levellers in 
the time of king Henry I. who acknowledg- 
ed no church, head or ſuperior. 2 certain 
heretics in the fifth century, who aſſerted 
but one nature and ſubſtance in Chriſt, 
ACE RB (of acerbus, lat. of aceo, to be fowr) 
1 ſharp, or ſowr, as unripe fruit, 2 bitter, 
grievous, painful, 
ACERBITY, 1 ſowrneſs, ſharpneſs, bitter- 
neſs, 2 griet, trouble, ſeverity. 
ACE'TOUS (of acetoſus, lat. of acetum vine- 
gar) vinegary, or being ſomething like 
vinegar, 
ACETUM, lat, Vinegar. 
ACETUM diſtillatum, diſtilled vinegar ; 
chiefly uſed in preparations, 
ACETUM Roſatum, made of roſe buds in- 
fuſed in vinegar forty days, and then preſſed 


out and the vinegar preſerved, 
| ACE- 


i 


To ACCRE'W or ACCRUFE (of acroitre, fr. 


Ac. 


Arrnt altalivatur is made of digita 


vinegar, and alkaline ſalt. 


| ACETUM pbilſepborum, a fowr kind of 


vinegar, made by diſſolving 2 little butter 
of antimony in a great-deal of water, | 
ACHATES, gr. a gem, or precious ſtone of 
different colours, the veins and ſpots of 
ſome of which repreſent various figures, as 


of trees, ſhrubs, &c. 


ACHE, 1a pain in any part of the body. 


2 with Farriers, a di 
benums their joints. | 

To ACHIE'VE (of achevir, fr.) to compals, 
get, or obtain, 


order in horſes which 


FF ACHOR. A ſmall running ulcer on the face, 


ACQUISI'TION, an acquiring, obtaining, or 
purchaſing, . - 
To Ac (of acguitter, fr.) to diſcharge, 


or free from. 

ACQUYTTANCE, a diſcharge in writing for 
| money formerly due, ew 
A'CRASY (of =xgaoia, gr. of & neg. and 
dig, diſpoſition) 1 an indiſpoſition or diſ- 
order. 2 (among Phyſicians) the exceſs or 
predominancy of one quality above another, 
in the conſtitution of a human body, 3 2 
medicinal compoſition, 1 
A CRE, a ſuperficial meaſure of land, con- 
taining x60 ſquare perches, according to the 


ſtatute, 


and head, chiefly of children while at fuck ;} A”"CRID (of acer, lat, ſowr) ſowr, ſharp, 


by which the ſkin is 'broken into a number 
of little holes, out of which a viſcous Hu- 
mour | iſſues, It is reckon'd the third de- 
gree of a ſcald head, | 

ACHLYS (of Mn, gr. a cloud) 1 dark, 
miſty, or dim-fghted. 2 a diforder of the 
eyes, a kind of Amblycpia. 


= ACID ( of acidur, lat. fowr } fowr, eager, 


ſharp. 


& ACIDITY, ſowrnefs, | ſharpneſs. / 


ACI'NUS, lat. (of acer, ſowr. 2 a berty that 
that grows on a ſtem with others, as a cur- 
rant or grape. 2 a ſtone in grapes and o- 
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To ACKNO'WLEDGE (from the prep, ad or 
ac, and the verb cnap, to know, fax.) 1 to 
own or confeſs, 2 to be thankful, or grate- 

ful for, 3 to reward of requite, | 

ACME, gr. {of a neg. and x«/xvw to be weary). 
1 the prime of a thing, as the flower of age, 
the vigour of a conſtitution, &c, 2 the ut- 
moſt top, or height of any thing, 3 the 
point of a weapon. 4 (àmong Phyſicians) 
the height of adiſtemper; or when the mor- 
bific matter is at the height; 

A'COLYTE, an inferior church- officer. 

A'CONITE, the name of a poiſonous herb, 
otherwiſe eall'd wolf's- bane. M 

ACORN, the fruit of the oak, 

A*CORUS, the ſweet cane or flag. 


ACO'USTICS (of a, gt. of au, to 


hear) the doctrine of ſounds. 
ACOUSTIC Medicines, are remedies againft 
the imperfections of the ear. | 
To ACQUATNT (of accoriter, fr.) to in- 
form, give notice, or make known, ' 
ACQUATNTANCE, 1 the being known to 
a perſon, or to have correſpondence, or con- 
verſation with him. 2 the perſon known, 
ACQUE'STS {of Argreſts, fr.) acquiſitions, 
I by purchaſe or donation. 2 by conqueſt. 
To ACQUIE'SCE 3 (of acquieſcs; Tat; of ad, 
with, and guieſcs, to reſt ſatisfied) 1 tv reſt 
ſatisfied with. 2 to aſſent or ſubmit to. 
To ACQUIRE (of acgniro, lat, of ad, with, 
and guero, to purchaſe) x to purchaſe, get, 
or obtain. 2 to learn, or acquire the know- 
: ledge of a thing. 


tart, biting, MY 
ACRIDOPHACI 5 (of angie, he, and 
d«y0, to eat), In ancient geography are a 
aver robes th near the delete fa Ethio- 
pia, ſaid to have lived on locuſts, 

A”CRIMONY, ſharpneſs, or ſowrneſs in bo- 
dies, by which they corrode or diſſolve 
ns. | 9 

ACRISY, or ACRISIA (of a«zioia, gr. of 

à neg. and xgioz;, judgment) 1 that of which 
no judgment is paſt, or choice made. 2 a 
matter in diſpute, or which is not yet deter- 
mined. 3 want of judiciouſneſs, or rath- 
neſs in judging, 4 (among phyſicians) the 
uncertainty of the ſtate of a diſtemper, 
that they cannot pafs a right judgment up- 
aa N 3 

ACRO'MION. - Acromium (of ange, bigh- 
eſt, and oco;, a ſhoulder) the upper pro- 
ceſs of the ſcapula; during infancy. it is no 
more than a cartilage, but about the age of 
twenty it becomes a hard bone. 

ACRO”NYCHAL (of axgowyes, gr. of eng 
the extremity, and vu, the night) a poetical 
term, ſignifying the rifing of a ſtar * the 
ſon ſets, or the ſetting of a ſtar when the 
ſun riſes; and then they are ſaid to riſe or 
ſet acronically. e 

ACRO'S (of axgo;, gr. the top) 1 the top, 
or extrerhity of any member. 2 a litt 
em or ſtock, 3 i botany) the tops of 

plants. 4 in phyſic) the height, and vi- 
vour of a diſeaſe. \ 

ACROFS, athawrt, oblique, tranſverſe. 

ACROSPIRED, or Acreſpired, ſaid of bar- 
ley, which in making of malt, is apt, after 
coming or ſprouting at the root end, to 
acreſpire or ſprout at the blade end, 

ACRO'STIC (of augoiyic, gr. of Auges, 
the top, or beginning, and gie, a verſe}. 
a poem whoſe initial letters make up a per- 
ſon's name, or other motto, according to 
the intention of the poet. 

ACROTE RIA, or ACR9'TERS fin Archi- 
tecture) little pedeſtals, without baſes, 
ſupporting the ends and middle of pedeſtals, 
upon which vaſes, globes, or ſtatues ſtand, 


} 2 figures placed for ornament, or crowning 


ef 


of temples, &c. 3 ſometimes the ſharp pin- JACUTE accent (in Grammar) ſhews when the 
7 > ſpiry Geckos: which ſtand in voice is to be raiſed, and is expreſſed thus (). 
ranges, on flat-roofed buildings, with ba- ACUTE diſeaſe, is that which is over in a 
luſters. 5 | little time, but not without imminent dan- 
To ACT (of ago, lat. to do) 1 to do, or per- ger to the patient. 1 
form. { to e, perſonate, or mimick. '{ACU”TO (in Muſic) a high or ſhrill found, 
An ACT (of acta, lat. of ago, to do)-1 a A'DAGE (of adagium, lat. of ad, before, and 


. ACTIVE voice of a verb (in Grammar) ſigni- 


deed or performance. 2 a decree or ſtatute, 
ACT of Faith, in the Romiſh church, is that 


ago, to obſerve) a proverb, old ſaying, or 


ancient obſervation, 


ſolemn and barbarous puniſhing of thoſe! ADA'GIO (in Muſic) is the ſloweſt movement, 


who are accuſed of miſapprehenſion in reli- 
gion, It may be called a jail-delivery 
for on the day appointed for it, all thoſe 
unhappy people are brought from the priſon 
of the Inquiſition (where moſt of them have 
been confined for two, three, or more years) 
reſt in a frightful manner, and conducted 
to a church, where a ſermon is preached 
on the ſubject of Faith: Here their ſeveral 
ſentences are read, and their crimes made 
Known. If any obſtinate, or relapſed here- 
tic is condemned, he is now delivered to the 


civil power to be burnt ; and thoſe guilty of 


leffer crimes are aſſigned their puniſhment, 
That the proceſſion, which continues from 


the priſon to the church, may paſs the more 


ſolemn and awful, and at the ſame time be 
more frequented, it is uſually fixed on ſome 
feſtival, or a Sunday; and the people. flock 
from far and near to it. 
ACTION, 1 a fight, or battle. 2 a geſture, 
or way of delivery. 3 a ſuit at law, 
A'CTION (in Horſemanſhip) is the agitation 
of the tongue, and champing on the bit, 
which is a fign of mettle. Hy 
A'CTION (in Commerce) is a ſhare or part of 
a company's ſtock, _ | 
A'CTIVE (of a&ivus, lat. quick) quick, live- 
ly, nimble, briſk, buſy, always a doing. 


fies action or doing, | 

ACTI'VITY, nimbleneſs, ſprightlineſs, or 
vigour, the active faculty. 

AcCTOR, r a doer or agent. 2 a ſtage- player. 

AC TRESS, a woman that acts on the ſtage, 

A'CTUAL (of actuel, fr.) 1 real, not imagi- 
nary. 2 that has a real being, or exiſtence. 

ACTUARY nf actuarius, lat, a notary) a 
regiſter, or clerk of a convocation, 

To A'CTUATE, to encourage, emboldn, 
or animate. : 

ACUMEN, lat. (of acue, to ſharpen) 1 the 
point or edge of any thing. 2 quickneſs, or 
ſharpneſs of wit. 3 quickneſs of reliſh, 

To ACUMINATE (of acuo, lat. to whet, of 
acus, a needle) to whet, ſharpen, point, 
or improve. " 

ACU'TE (of acutzs, lat. of acuo, to ſharpen) 
1 ſharp, keen, or quick, 2 ſubtile, or in- 
genious, 3 ſharp in reply, 

ACUTE angle. See Angle, 


eſpecially if the word be repeated, 

A”DAMANT (of adamas, lat. a hard tone.) 
Pliny faith there are fix kinds of it, but it: 
is generally taken for the diamond, 


ADAMA'NTINE, belonging to Adamant, 


1 very hard, 2 obdurate, inflexible. 
A”DAMITES, a ſect of ancient heretics, who 


- took upon them to imitate the nakedneſs of 


Adam; and had women in common, aſ- 
ſerting, that if Adam had not ſinned, there 


would have been no marriages ordained: | 


They deified the four elements, rejected 
prayer, and held it not neceſſary to confeſs 
Chriſt, This ſect ſprung up again in the 
fifteenth century, under Picard, who pre- 
tended to re- inſtate the law of nature, which 
he thought conſiſted in going naked and 
having women in common. Theſe laſt 


— off their cloaths in their aſſemblies 
only, ON | 
To ADAPT (of apto, lat. to fit). to fit, or 
make fit, 2 to join, or apply to. 3 to 
prepare, or make read xm. 
ADA PTED, accommodated, prepared, or 
adjuſted. "6% 1262 
A DAR (of 17x heb, mighty) the name of 
the twelfth month among the Jews, nearly 
anſwering.to our month of March. 
To ADD (of addo, lat, of ad, to, and do, to 
give) 1 to join, or put to 2 to augment, 
increaſe, Cane) TY 
A'DDER, a ſerpent, or viper, whoſe poiſon 
1s deadly, | S „ 
ADDER's tongue, a herb ſo called. 3 
A'DDICE, or ADZE (of dye, ate, gr. to 
break) a tool uſed by coopers and other ar- 


tificers. 


To ADDICT. (of addico, lat, of ad, to, and 


dico, to dedicate) to give up one's ſelf wholly 

to a thing, or conſtantly to apply one's mind 

to one ſubject. | 15 
ADDI”"TAMENT, See Addition, | 
ADDI”TION (of adds, lat. of ad, to, and do, 


to give) 1 a joining to, or increaſing, 2 an 
advantage, or ornament, 3 an appendage 


to a book, or building. 

ADDITION (in Arithmetick) is the finding 
one number equal to twe, or more numbers, 
taken together, 

ADDITION Algebraical, is the connexion, 


ACUTE angled triangle, See Triangle, | 
ACUTE angl:d cone, is ſuch a. one, whoſe 
axis makes an acute angle with its ſide, 


or putting together of all the letters or num- 
bers, to be added, into one ſum, ſtill pre- 


ſerving their proper ſigns, | 
ADDLE 


walked naked publickly, but the former. 


; 4 1 
pr, 1 empty or void, of no effect or 


2 vain, or one that miſcarries in 


icht. at miſcarries 
"*R unde 3 fooliſh, ſimple, or a prating 
EX coxcomb. lees of wine. 


1 ADDRE'SS of N, fr.) 1 ſil), dexte- 
= ww —4 2 . epiſtle dedicatory. 
WW a remonſtrance, or petition, 7 A gentee 
=x le in converſation, 5 2 peaking or 
RE - making application to. 6 direction of a 
=» on, or place, 9 
re ADDRESS, 1 to ſpeak, or make applica- 
tion to. 2 to preſent a preſent, a petition, 
or remonſtrance. 3 to make ready or pre- 
pare. 4 to direct unto, _ 
DDU'CENT (of adducens, lat. of ad, to, 
and dwco, to draw) drawing, or leading to. 
XA DDU'CTORS (of adduco; lat. of ad, to, 
ana duce, to draw) thoſe muſcles which cloſe 
or draw together thoſe parts of the body to 
which they are joined. 
| *XEEADENO"GRAPHY (of 4%, a gland, and 
"Xo 5449, deſcription)'a treatiſe, or deſcription 
of the glands, ' Ny 
aps (of adeptio, lat. of adipiſcor, to get 
or obtain) a name given to thoſe alchymiſts 
who pretend to have diſcovered the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, 
XE” DEQUATE (of adequatus, lat. of ad to, and 
= 49%, to be equal) equal or proportionable. 
XD DEQUATE Ideas (in Philoſophy) are ſuch 
as perfectly repreſent the images, which the 
mind ſuppoſes them to be taken from. 
DFE'CTED equations. See Equations. 
Ts ADHERE (of adbæreo, lat. of ad, to, and 
Ferres, to ſtick faſt) to cleave, join, or Nick) 
IT faſt to. | | 
HE RENT, one that adheres, or fticks 
"IE faſt to a party. 2 a partner, or one that 
1 takes part with. 


_ 
* . 


on stox (adbefo, lat. of ad, to, and} 


ṽ eres, to ſtick) 1 a cleaving or ſticking to. 
2 (in Philoſophy) it is the ſtate of two bo- 
dies, which are joined or faſtened to each o- 
tber, either by the unntual interpofition of 
their own parts, or the compreſſion of ex- 
RF - ternal bodies, WES 
SZADJA'CENT (of adjacent, lat, of ad, near, 
and jaceo, to lie) lying near, or bordering 
upon, 
ADJA'CENT Angle. See Angle, 
\DIA”"PHOROUS (of AM, gr. of a 
in, and 8 different) indifferent. 
\'DJECTIVE (of ad jectiuum, lat. of ad to, 
and jacio, to give) a word added to a noun 
ſabſtantive, to denote its property. 
ADIE'U (adieu, fr. to God) farewel, God be 
= with you. Pony | 
To ADJO'IN (of adjungo, lat. of ad, to, and 
Jungo, to join) x to join together. 2 to lie 
cloſe to. | ; „ 
o ADJOURN (of adjourner, fr.) to put off 
till another day, 
ADIPO'SA Membrana (in Anatomy) denotes 


„ = 


Ab. __ 
| under the ſkin, ſuppoſed to be the baſis of 


the fat. 3 
A DipoObs (of adipeſus, lat. of adeps, fat 
| greaſy, fill of "* le 7 , 
A'DIT of a Mine, the hole, or aperture, 
whereby it is entered, and by which the 
water and ores are carried out, 5 
To ADJUDGE (of adjudice, lat. of ad, u 


_— 


| decree, or determine. | 
ADJUNCT (of adjunfum, lat. of ad, to, and 
| fungo, to join) a thing joined to another, 
ADJUNCT (in Philoſophy) whatever comes to 
any being from without. | 
ADJUNCT (in Logic) a quality belonging to 
| any thing, as its ſubject. R 
ADJU'NCTION, addition, or augmentation; 
To ADJURE (of adjuro, lat. of ad, to, and 

Juro, to ſwear) 1 to charge ſolemnly, 2 ts 

compel another to ſwear, | 
To ADJU'ST (of adjufter, fr.) 1 to make 

fit. 2 to ſet in order, 3 to balance, 

ſettle an account, 4 to determine, or m 

up a difference. 2 
A”DJUTANT (of adjutor, lat. of ad, to, and 
Juvo, to aid) 1 a helper, or an aſſiſtant, 
2 an officer in the army, who aſſiſts the 
major, and is otherwiſe called aid major. 
A'DMENSURA'TION (of admenſuratzo, lat. 
of ad, even, and metior, to meaſure) a mea- 
| ſuring, or making ſhares equ : 

„ lat, of 


To ADMINISTER (of admin 


ſuccour, or give relief. 2 to manage, go- 
| vern, or diſpoſe of affairs. 3 togive an oath, 
the ſacrament, &c. D - 


care of affairs. See Aumi niſtrator. 
ADMINISTRATOR, he that adminifters 
or has the care of affairs.” | 
ADMINISTRATOR (in Law) the perſon ta 
whom the ordinary commits the adminiſtra- 
oy of the effects, aſſairs, &c. of the de- 
ceaſed. 
ADMI'NISTRA'TRIX, ſhe that hath the 
management of affairs. | 
A*'DMIRABLE, delicate, extraordinary, rare, 
that deſerves to be admired, | ; 
ADMIRAL. (probably of amrr, a governor, 
in arab. and -, gr. belonging to the ſea, 
See Spelmian.) 1 the chief commander of a 
fleet of ſhips, 2 the ſhip in which the ad- 
mira] of a fleet ſails, J 
Lord High ADMIRAL of Grear-Britain, he 
that hath the chief command or government 
of the royal navy, and the determining of 
all military cauſes, civil and criminal, 
A'DMIRALTY Office, the court where all 


maritime affairs are adjufted, 


miror, to marvel) 1 to obſerve with wonder, 
or to marvel at. 2 to be in love with, or 
to have great regaid for, 3 to reverence, or 


. a membrane inveſting the body immediately 


adore. 
ADMIRA'”. 


and judico, to paſs ſentence) to paſs ſenitence, : 


| ad, with, and miniftro, to aſſiſt) x to aſſiſt, 


ADMI'NISTRA'TION, the management or 


— — 


Te ADMTRE (of admiror, lat. of ad, at, and 
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ADV 
DMIRA' TION, wondering, admiring, or 


marvelling. 

To ADMIT (of admitto, lat. of ad, for, and 
mitto, to let paſs) 1 to permit or ſuffer, 
2 to acknowledge or allow of. 3 to think or 
| Tuppoſe, 4 to let in or receive, _ | 

MTITTANCE or ADMI'SSION, havinę 
acceſs to, or leave t© enter, 

To ADMIX (of admiſceo, lat. of ad, with, 
and mi ſceo, to mix) I to mingle or mix one 
thing with another. 2 to join to, or inter- 
meddle with. 

To ADMO”NISH (of admoneo, lat. of ad, 
with, and mones, to warn) x to warn, or put 
in mind of. 2 to exhort, counſel, or adviſe. 

to rebuke, or reprove. 


W nec exhortation, inſtruction, 


OLE”SCENCY or A'DO'LESCENCE # 
(of adoleſcentia, lat. of ad, towards, and 
oleſco, to grow) the flower of youth, from 
- fourteen to twenty-five years of age. 

O'NIC Verſe, a ſhort ſort of verſe, 
to bewail the death of Adonis, 
DO'NIS. Flower, an anemony or emony. 
o ADOPT (of adopto, lat. of ad, in, and 
| 4” to chuſe or elect) to chuſe or elect one 

r a ſon, or heir, tho” he be no kin to the 
family. 

ADOPTION, the free chuſing one 3 his 
ſon, or 8 


made 


AbOTIVE, denotes a perſon adopted byſ 


another. 


41 


ADU 


| or branches of a ftag's attire, ne 


back antler and palm. 
ADVANTAGE, profit, or intereſt, 
ADVENT (of adventus, lat. of adwenio, to 
draw near) a time appointed by the church, 


| 252 preparation for the feaſt of the nativity 


of our Saviour then approaching. 

ADVENTT TIOUS, or ADVE'NTUAL (of 
adventitius, lat, of ad, to, and wenio, to 
happen). that comes by chance, or uner- 

gected. 

ADVENTIT 10s Matter, that which ns 
not prope:ly belong to a body, but comes to 
it from ſome other place. 

To ADVENTURE (of aventurer, fr, )'n to 
hazard, or run the riſk of, 2 to enter. 
prize, or eſſay. 

ADVENTURE. 1 an accident or chance, 
2 an enterprize or expedition. 3 a hazard ot 
fortune. 4 an extraordinary accident. 

ADVENTUROUs, bold, daring, or hazar- 
dous. 


A'DVERB (of adverbium, lat, of ad, to, and 


an action. 9 
A'DVERSARY, an enemy, antagoniſt, or 

one of an adverſe party. = 
ADVE'RSE (of adverſus, lat. of ad, againſt, 

and werzo, to turn) oppoſite, or contrary. 
ADVERSE (in Logic) is when two contra- 
ries are in perpetual oppoſition to each 


other, 


verbum, a verb) is a part of ſpeech Joined to 4 
verbs, to declare the manner, time, oe, of 
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ADVERSITY, calamity, affiction, mixfor- 
tune, trouble. 

To ADVERT (of adverto, lat. of ad, to, 

es to turn) to marie, mind, or take 
e 

ADVE'RTENCY, confideration, attention, 

or taking great care. 


— 


, 
 A'DORAT, a word uſed by chemiſts, Geni- A 
fying a four ound weight, 
ADORA'TION, the act of rendering divine 
honours, or addrefling, God. 
To ADORE (of adore, lat. of ad, to, and 
oro, to — x to pray to, to worſhip, 
or reverence, 2 to love greatly or vio- 
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lently. 
Fo A ADO'RN (of adarno, lat. of ad, with, and 
27 to garniſh) to garniſh, beautify, or ſet 


abo wN, a word uſed by poets for dozun. 

ADROTT (of adroit, fr.) Ferre ingeni- 
ous, induſtrious. 

ADRY', thirſty, or parched, 

ADSCITI'T 1008 (of adſcitus, lat. of ad, 
to, and ſciſcor, to be ordained) 1 added, bor- 

_ rowed, foreign. 2 falſe or counterfeit. 

To ADVA'NCE (of avancer, fr.) x to go 


[To ADVISE, 


To ADVERTISE (of adverto, lat. of ad, to, 
and verto, to turn) to wars, declare, or give 
advice of, 

ADVERTISEMENT, 1 advice, intelligence, 
or informatiou. 2 public notice. 

ADVICE (of avis, fr.) x counſel, or inſtruc- 
tion, 2 notice, account, or information. 

1 to give counſel or advice, 

2 to conſult or deliberate, 3 to give infor- 

mation, or accoynt of, 4 to conſider care 


fully of, \ 
1 proper to be conſidered, 


forward. 2 to give beforehand, 3 to pre- 
fer, or raiſe one. 4 to further or promote, 
5 to lift up or exalt, 6 to ſhew, exhibit, 


or make appear, 


ADVANCE Ditcb (in Fortification) is a ditch} ADULA”TOR, c 


that is digged all along the glacis, beyond 
the counterſcarp, 
ADVA'KCE Guard, er VA'NGUARD, 


preferment. 


ABVA'NCER (in Hunting) i is one of the arts 


the! 
firſt, or foremoſt di ion, or line of an army. 
ADV A'NCEMENT, honour, premotion, or | 


OR. 
latio, lat. of ad, with, 


2 proper to be done, 
ADULA'TION (of 
and ludo, to play) fawning, cringing, ot 
flattering, 
that fawns, flatterte, or 
eringes. 
ADU&ST (of adultus, lat, of ad, to, and . 
leſco, to grow) grown up, or come to 
age, or man's eſtate. 
To ADU'LTERATE (of adultero, lat. of ad, 


to, and alter, another) to corrupt, marry 
ſpoil coun 
poil, or counterfeit. ADUL- 


ADV 
ADU'LTERER, a man that commits adul- 


ADULTERESS, 2 wornan that commits adul- | 


ADULTERIN E (in C91] Law) a child born 
of an aduiterous amour, | 
ADULTERY (of adultertum, lat. of ad, 
with, and alter, another) 1 the crime com- 
mitted by married pe ſons, by having carn 
commerce with ſome other. 2 alſo by a fingle 
n, by having to do with a married one. 
iy erime has been variouſly puniſhed by 
different nations: The ancient Romans had 
no formal law, the puniſhment being arbi- 
trary, till Auguſtus made it death by a 
law called the Julian. Socrates relates, 
that under Theod ſius, in the year 380, 


women convicted of adultery were puniſhed| 


by a public conſtupration, Lycurgus pu- 
niſhed the adulterer as a particide. The 
Loerians tore his eyes out; and moſt of the 
Orientals puniſh him very ſeverely, at this 
day. The Saxons formerly burnt the adul- 
tereſs, and erected a gibbet over her aſhes, 
on which they hung the adulterer. In Po- 
land, before Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, 
they puniſhed adultery -and fornication in 
this manner; The criminal was carried into 
the market-place, and there faſtened by 
the teſticles with a nail; and placing a ra- 
zor within his reach, they left him either 
to do juſtice on himſeſelf, or periſh in that 
condition, In England, king Edmond pu- 
niſhed the adulteter as an Homicide ; bur 
Canutus ordered the man to be baniſhed, 
and the woman's noſe and ears to be cut 
off. In Spain, they cut off the offendin 
parts, In England, the puniſhment is mor 
favourable, being only to ſtrip the adultereſ 
of her dower, and divorce her. In Popi 
countries, they ſhut her up in a nunnery. 
To ADUMBRATE (of adumbro, lat. of ad 
of, and umbra, a ſhadow) 1 to ſhade tro 
heat, 2 to draw or expreſs a thing. 3 t 
ſhadow out, to imitate, or repreſent. 
ADVOCATE (of advocatus, lat. of ad, te, 
and woco, to call) rx a lawyer, or one that 
defends another in a court of juſtice, 2 an 
interceſſor, or one that interceeds for par- 
don, 3 a partiſan, or favourer of a party, 
A'DVOCATESHIP, the office of an adyo- 
cate, 
To ADVO'W, See To awow, 
ADVOWE'E (of awoue, fr.) one that has 
right to preſent to a benefice, 
ADVOWEE paramount, the king, or higheſt 
patron. h 
ADVO'WSON appendant, the right of pre- 
ſentation, which depends on a manour, as 
an appurtenance. 
ADVOWSON, the right of patronage, or the 
right to preſent a parſonage, when it be- 
comes void, | 


E TH 


ſentation that is abſolute, without belõng - 
ing to any manour, hos 
ADU'ST, or ADUSTED (of du, lat. of 
ad with, and aro to burn) burnt, roaſted, 
or parched. | 

ADU STIBLE, combuſtible, or what is ca- 
pable of being burat, | 


; 


ZEGAGROPILI (among Naturaliſts) are balls 
generated in the ſtomachs of ſome animals, 
having matter like hair withih, and hard 
without. | 8 


| 


2E'GILOPS, (of af, a goat, and , an 
and degenerates to a f/ula, which eats into 
doe, of wind, and wykat, the gates, gr.) 
pipe opening into the ball; which being al» 
come very hot, the vaporous air will fly 
fits and ftarts. 
bulous ſpeech) a perplexed, or obſcure 
ZEQUINO'CTIAL. See Eguinoctial. 
AERY (in Falconry) the neſts of eagles, 
from Aerius a prieſt in the fourth century. 
had ſeveral dogma's peculiar to the ſect, 
that prieſthood and the epiſcopate are one 
dern divines, 
tion, performed by means of the air, and 
meaſure) The art of meaſuring the air, 
AESCHYNOMENOUS plants ( 1 
ative plants, 
up a good way into the land, 2 in Phar- 
torrent, or ſtream) to overflow, or rage 


eye) a tumor, or rather ulcer in the great 
the bone. 
an inſtrument in hydraulies, being a round 
moſt filled with water, is laid on or near 
out thro' the pipe, with a great noiſe and 
ZENI'GMA (of ainſua, gr. of ali, a'fa- 
a riddle or dark ſentence. 
ERA. See Epocha, 
hawks, and other birds of prey. 
They were of near the ſame opinions con- 
and this among the reſt : that there is no 
and the ſame thing, Which opinion 
AEROMA'NCY (of ang, air, and jeailtta, di- 
phenomena happening therein. 
its powers and properties, This is general- 
are thoſe commonly called ſen 
macy à vapour bath. 
like the ſea. 


ADVOWSON' in groſs, is the right of pre- 


ne) 


angle of the eye, which if neglected, burſts 
'OLIPYLE 4, or /Af®OLIPY'LA (of 
hollow ball of metal, having a long ſlender 
the fi:e, ſo that the veſſel and water be- 
violence, not in an uni , but by 
AEQU'ATOR. See Equator. 
AE RIAL, 4 belonging to the air. 
AE'RIANS, a religious ſect thus denominated 
cerning the Trinity as the Arians; but 
difference between priefts and biſhops, but 
has been vigorouſly conteſted by ſeveral mo- 
vination), An ancient ſpecies of divina- 
AEROMETRY, (of eng, air, and cen, to 
ly called pneumatics. 
in botany ) 
ESTUARY. 1 an arm of the fea running 
To A'STUATE (of fur, lat. of flue, a 
ETHER (of aibng, gr, of ail to ſhi 
C2 1 the 


AF F 


1 the pure air. 2 the ſky, the firmament, 


the whole region of the air, fire, and light. 


above us. 

ETHER (in Philoſophy) a very thin elaſtic 

fluid, readily pervading the pores of all bo- 
dies, and by its elaſtic force expanded thro' 
all the heavens, 

££THERIAL, belonging to the air, celeſtial, 
heavenly. 

££TIO”LOGY of Ztiologia, lat. of alris- 
Aoie, gr. of alxla, a cauſe, and Atyw, to 
ſay) 1 a rhetorical figure, ſhewing a cauſe or 
reaſon, 2 (in Phyſic) the reaſon given of 
natural, or preternatural accidents in human 

. bodies, | 

ZETITES 3 (of dirirne, gr. of a. an 
eagle) the eagle · ſtone ſuppoſed to be found 
in the eagle's neſt; it is of the bigneſs of an 
egg, with another ſtone looſe within it. 

AFAR. At a great diſtance, 

AFFABTI'LITY (of affabilitas, lat. of ad to, 
and fart to ſpeak) courteſy, kindneſs, gen- 
tleneſs, eaſineſs of addreſs, 

A'FFABLE, courteous, complaiſant, eaſy t 
be ſpoken to. 

AFFAIR (of faire, fr.) 1 buſineſs, or em- 
ployment. 2 engagement, or fight, 3 a- 

mour, or intrigue, | 

To AFFECT (of affeo, lat. of ad to, and 
Facio to do) 1 to touch, or move. 2 to 
deſire, or hanker after, 3 to love, or hav 
a value for, 

AFFECTA'TION, 1 paſſion, or inclination. 
2 formality, or preciſeneſs, 

AFFE'CTED, 1 ſtudied, or over-curiouſly 
done, 1 diſpoſed, or inclined. 3 moved, 

or touched, 4 beloved, or eſteemed. 5 
troubled, or ſeized with a diſtemper, 6 
ſelf-conceited, 

AFFE'CTION, 1 love or eſteem, 2 any paſ- 
ſion of the mind. 

* AFFECTION (with Phyficians) often ſignifies 
affliction, as hypochondriac affection, i, e. 
affliction. , 

AFFECTION of matter (among Naturaliſts) 
are thoſe properties, with which it is natu- 
rally endued, R 

AFFE'TTO, or AFFETTUOSO (in Muſic) 
ſignifies to perform in a tender, moving, or 
affecting manner. 

AFFIA'NCE (lat. of ad and ſido, to truſt) 
1 truſt, or confidence. 2 in Law, the 
plighting of troth between a man and a 
woman upon an agreement of marriage, 

AFFIDA'VIT, a depoſition, or witneſſing a 
thing upon oath before ſome perſon who 
hath authority to take ſuch oath, 

AFFINAGE (of ajjnage, f.) fining or re- 
fining of metals, 

AFFINITY (of afinizas, lat. of ad upon, 
and finrs a border) 1 kindred or alliance by 
marriage. 2 relation, agreement, confor- 
mity, or reſemblance, 


To AFFIRM (ef offirmo, lat, of ad to, and 


| 


* 


o 


T 


AGA 
Hrmo to affirm) 1 to avouch, aſcertain, ar 
aſſure a thing. 2 to confirm or eſtabliſh it. 
AFFIRMA'TION, 1 affirming, or aſſuring, 
2 confirming, or eſtabliſhing. 
AFFIRMATION, is the fame in reſpe& to 
Quakers, as depoſition in relation to others, 
becauſe their affirmation is admitted in law 
inſtead of an oath, except in criminal caſes, 
AFFIRMATIVE, peremptory, poſitive, op- 
poſed to negative. , 
To AFFI'X (of affgo, lat. or ad to, and fo 
to faſten) 1 to faſten, clap cloſe, or fix up- 
on, 2 to imprint, or make an impreſſion 
upon. | | 
o AFFLICT (of icke, lat, of ad, and flige 
to vex) 1 to cauſe ſorrow, to moleſt, vex, 
or trouble. 2 to bring low, or weaken, 
A*FFLUENCE (of affluens, lat. of ad to, and 
uo to flow) abundance, plenty, riches. 


A'FFLUX, a flowing, or gathering together, 
To AFFORD, to give, yield, or produce, 


AFFRA'Y (of affrayer, fr. to terrify) a fray, 
a ſkirmiſh, a fight between two or more 
parties, 


To AFFRTGHT, to ſcare, or make afraid, 


To AFFRO'NT (of affronter, fr.) to abuſe, 
or uſe ill language to. 


AFFRONT, abuſe, injury, or wrong. 
AFFRONTE' (fr. of ad to, and from, a fore- 


head) in Heraldry, ſaid of animals ſtanding 
- fronting, or facing, or with their heads to- 
wards each other, 


AFLOA'T, 1 lifted up by the waves, 2 was 


vering, doubttul, uncertain, 


AFORE, a prep. for before, 

AFRA'ID, to be in fear. 

AFRE'SH, beginning again, anew. 
AFRICA, the name of one of the four quar- 


ters of the world, It is a peninſula joined by 
the narrow iſthmus of Suez to Aſia, ſituate 
between 37 degrees north, and 35 ſouth la- 
titude, and between 18 weſt, and 51 eafi 
longitude, being 4320 miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and 4200 miles in breadth 
from caſt to weſt, bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which ſeparates it from Eu- 
rope, on the north ; by the iſthmus of 
Suez, the Red Sea, and the Eaſtern Ocean, 
which divides it from Afia, on the eaſt ; by 
the Southern Ocean on the ſouth ; and by 
the Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, which parti 


it from America, on the weſt, 


A'FTER, prep, later in time, or behind in 


place. 
AFTER, I according to. 2 next to. 
AFTERNOON, the time from noon, er 
from mid-day till evening, 
AFTER-BIRTH. See Secundine. 
AFTER-CLAP, 1 a relapſe. 2 a thing that 
happens vnexpeCtedly after a thing is done. 
AFTER-PAINS, are pains felt in the Joins, 
groin, &c. after the birth is brought away. 


A'GA, in the Mogul's language ſignifies 2 


great man, lord, or commander, In on 
7 | a 


AGE 


the Turks uſe it, Aga of the Ja- 
= heir colonel. ar eg cap- 
j the gate of the Seraglio. It is alſo 
_—_ — perſons of diſtinction, tho? 
not in office, by way of courteſy. 
AGAIN, 1 more than once. 2 hereafter, 
or any time hence. 3 in turn, likewiſe, or 
alſo; 4 even or quite, as his ears rung again. 
- twice as much. 6 once more. 
AGAINST, prep. 1 contrary, or oppoſite, 


luſt 


nizaries is t 


2 defence, or preſervation, or to defend] to, and 


ainſt danger. 3 by, or againſt that time. 

75 to the — or hurt of, or to ſpeak 
againſt. 12 1 N 

To go AGAINST, to be nauſeous or hateful, 

A'GAMIST (of «yajog, gr. of a privative, 

and y«p40;, marriage) an unmarried perſon, 


AGN' 


and then are taken into the regiment of Jac 


nazaries, or employed about theſeraglioand 
ſtables, c. e 
AGENT (of agens, lat. of ago to act) x a 
factor, or dealer for another. 2 one that 
reſides and manages affairs in foreign parts, 
AGENT (in Philoſophy) that which acts u 
on bodies, and is the cauſe of gen 
or corruption, 
To AG OERATE (of aggero, lat. of 
gero to carry) to heap up, or lay 
on heaps. ö 
To AGGLO'MERATE (of agglemero, lat. of 
ad to, and glomero, to wind round) to wind 
round into a bottom. | . 
AGGLUTINANTS. In Medicine, a ſpecies 
of ſtrengthning medicines, whoſe effect is 


eration 


* 
* 


- a batchelor, or widower, 

AGAPE', (au, love, of ayandw, I love.) 
A kind of religious feſtival celebrated in the 
ancient church to keep up an harmony and 
concord among its members: theſe feſtival 
were held in the church after prayers wer 
over, when the faithful eat together, with 
great ſimplicity and union, what every one 


had brought, without any diſtinction be- 


tween rich and paor; after a modeſt and 
frugal repaſt they partook of the Euchariſt 
and gave each other the kiſs of charity. 
But in after-times the heathens began t 
tax them with impurity, which gave occa- 
ſion for a reformation of the Agape : (fome 
think that St Paul means theſe - feſtivals, 
1 Cor, xi. 21.) the kiſs of charity, with 
which the ceremony uſed to end, was no 
longer given between different ſexes ; and 
it was expreſsly forbidden to have any beds 
or couches for thoſe who would eat more at 


to adhere to the ſolid parts of the body, and 
thus recruit and ſupply the place of what is 
wore off, | 

To AGGLU'TINATE (of agglutino, lat. of 
ad to, and glutino to join) to glue, ſolder, 
or faſten together, LAID 

To AGGRA'NDIZE (of aggrandir, fr.) 

1 to enlarge, increaſe, augment, vr improve. 

2 to raiſe, to advance, or prefer, © __ 

To A'GGRAVATE (of aggravo, lat. of ad 
at, and gravo to grieve) 1 to heighten, 
make heavier, or worſe, 2 to 
incenſe, or inflame. 

To A'GGREGATE (of aggrego, lat. of ad 
and grex a herd) to gather together, or aſ- 
ſemble. 

A'GGREGATE (in Arithmetic) the whole, 
" total ſum of all the numbers added toge- 
ther. 

AGGRE'SS, or AGGRE'SSION (of age 
greſſio, lat. of ad againſt, and gradior to 


eaſe, But the abuſes committed in them 


go) a ſetting upon, an aſſault or encounter, 


became ſo notorious at laſt, as to be ſo-|JAGGRE'SSOR, a beginner, or one that firſt 


lemnly condemned at the council of Car- 
thage in the year 397. 


ſets upon, or aſſaults. 
To AGGRIE'VE, to afflict, or trouble. 


AGARIC, A kind of fungous excreſcence, or| A'GILE 2 (of agilis, lat. of ago to do) nim- 


muſhroem,. growing on the trunks, and 
large branches of the larch tree. 

AGA ST, amazed, aſtoniſhed, or affrighted. 

A GATE 2, a precious ſtone ſo called. 

AGE (of age, fr.) 1 the whole duration, or 
life of men, beaſts, trees, &c, 2 an hun- 
dred years. 3 the ſpace of time ſince a 
perſon, &c. was born, 4 a part of a man's 

fe, as childhood, &c, 5 old age. 6 days, 
or time, as he is the greateſt man of our 
age, 7 a tract of time. 8 a long time. 

AGED. 1 old, of a great age. 2 of a certain 


age. 

AGEMOGLANS, or Azamoglans. Children 
of tribute raiſed every third year by the 
Grand Seignior, among the Chriſtians whom 


ble, active, ſwift, light, quick, ſprightly, 
ready, | 

To A”GITATE (of ago, lat. of ago, to per- 
form) 1 to ſhake, or move quick. 2 to tum- 
ble, or toſs. 3 to incenſe, or provoke, 

AGITATOR. 1 a promoter, or ſtirrer up of 
a matter. 2 a manager of a buſineſs or 
affair, 3 certain officers in the time of the 
civil wars in 1647. choſe out of every regi- 
ment of the parliament's army, to fit in 
council and manage affairs, 

A'GLET, 1 alittle plate of metal. 2 ( 
Floriſts) the apices, or pendants, hanging 
on the tip-ends of the chives or ſtamina 3 
as in tulips, roſes, c. 7 bits of ice hang» 
ing at the eaves of houſes, icecles. 


he tolerates in his dominions ; the commil- 
fioners take one out of three, chooſing the 
handſomeſt, Theſe are circumciſed and in- 
ſtructed in the Mahometan faith, taught 
the Turkiſh language and the uſe gf arms, 


A'GNAIL (cf ange vexed, and nagle, a nail, 
ſax.) 1 a ſoreneſs of the fingers occaſioned 
by the ſtripping of the ſkin from the corners 
of the nails, 2 a corn growing on the 


toes, 
AC. 


AGR 
- matus born) kindred by the father's fide, 


„co, to know) an acknowledging, or calling 
to. mind a perſon or thing, by ſome mark 


** 5 


« 


or token, | | 
AGNOET A (A,, I am ignorant of) a 
_ {ſe of ancient heretics, who maintained 
that Chriſt, confidered as to his human na- 
ture, was ignorant of certain things, and 
particularly of the time of the day of judg- 


tze new teſtament, but chiefly this of St 
b * xiii, 32. ** Of that day and hour 
4 fnoweth no man; no, not the angels 
4 who are in heaven, neither the Son, 
„ but the Father.“ The orthodox have 
+  fince given diverſe explanations of it, The 
woſt natural ſolution is, that, the day of 


.» Hidered in his quality of Meſſiah, but God 


Wy. 
KENO'MEN, lat. (of ad to, and nemen 3 
dame) a name additional to the firname of 
'+ A perion, on account of a great action, as 
ing William the congueror. 
&'GNUS, lat. a lamb, or ſheep under a year 


cake of wax, ſtamped with the figure of a 
 Hmb ſupporting, the banner of a croſs, con- 
ſeecrated by the pope to be diſtributed among 

the people. 

AGO, paſt; gone, or before this time. 
AGO'G, longing, or defiring. 
<GONALTA, lat. certain annual feaſts held 
by the ancient Romans on the ninth of Ja- 
muary, with fighting of prizes, and other 
_ exerciſes, in honour of Janus, 
AGONY (of a,, gr. of aan, à con- 
flit) an horrour, a trembling paſſion, ex- 
treme anguiſh, and grief, : 
AGONYCLITZE (from «, not, 5%, a knee, 
and xn, to bend.) A ſect of heretics in 
the ſeventh century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
rinciple it was, never to kneel, but to 
deliver all their prayers ſtanding. 
AGRARIAN (of Ager, a field,) belonging to 
a field, Agrarian laws fuch among the 
| Romans, as related to the diſtributing of 
the conquered lands, | 
A GREAT, or by the GREAT, i. e. by the 
lump, or heap, | 
To AGREE (of agreer, fr.) 1 to aſſent or 
| you. 2 to make up a difference. 3 to 
of the ſame mind, er way of thinking. 
4 to ſuit each others temper. 5 to make 
_ @ bargain, or agreement. 6 to reſolve, 
AGREEABLE, » pleaſant, pleaſing, accep- 
table, welcome, grateful, charming. 2 fit- 
ting or convenient, 3 handſome, 4 con- 
formable. 
AGREEMENT. 1 ſympathy, union, or re- 


AGCNA'TION (of agratie, lat. of ad, and 
AGNT'TION (of agnitio, lat. of ad and noſ- 


ment, They built on ſeveral texts out of 


udgment does not concern our Saviour con-| 


ald. 
AGNUS DEI. In the Nori church is a 


AIR (of dig, gr. of anus to blew) 1 the 


AIR 
ACRE'STICAL, or AGRE'STIC (of Are. 
fits, lat. of ager a field)- pertaining to the 
fields, clowniſh, or ruſtical; wil. 
A”GRICULTURE (of agriculusa, lat. of 
ager a field, and colo to till) huſbandry, the 
2 plowing, ſowing, and improving 
AGHRIM, [W. lon. 6, 26“. lat. 52% 45. 
a town of Ireland in the county of Wick. 
low and province of Leinfter, fituated 13 
miles ſouth-weſt of Wicklow, memorabls 
for the battle obtain'd over the Iriſh and 
French, by king William in the year 1691, 
A”GRIMO'NY, the name of an herb, other. 
wiſe called wild tanſy, or liverwort, : 
AGRIOTE (of agriote, fr.) a tart or fowr 


cherry, 
A-GROU'ND, ſaid of ſhips when on a bank 
of ſand, or the ſhore, &c. uncapable of 
moving, vanquiſhed, 

AGRT FMA, gr. (of a privative, and d 
} ſleep) a watching, or a dreaming ſlumber, a 
privation of . | "vo 
AGRYPNOCO'MA (of aygvrvia watching, 
and «wa a deep ſeep) a waking drowſi- 
neſs, a diſeaſe wherein the patient is con- 
tinually inclined to fleep, but ſcarce can 
ſleep, being affected with a great drowſineſs 
in the head, a ſtupidity in all the ſenſes and 
faculties, and many times a delirium too, 
AGUE, A periodical diſeaſe conſiſting of a 
cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by a hot one, 
and going off in a ſweat ;z according to the 
times of the returns of the fit, the diſeaſe 
is either a quotidian, tertian, &c, If the 
coldneis or ſhivering be but little, and only 
the hot fit felt, it is called an intermitting 
fever. The cauſe of agues ſeems to be an 
obſtructed perſpiration, or whatever, by 
overloading the juices, retards their mo- 

tion, and cauſes a ſlowneſs in the blood, 
A*GUISH, of or belonging to an ague. 2 cold, 
ſhivering, chilly. 
AID (of aide, fr.) help, ſuccour, or aſſiſtance, 
Royal AID, a ſubſidy, or tax. 
AID DE CAMP. An officer in the army, 
attending on the general officers to receive, 
and carry their orders, 
To AID, to ſuccour, aſſiſt, or help, 
To AIL, to be fick or diſorder d. 
AILMENT, A diſorder, a flight indiſpoſi- 
tion, 
ATLSBURY, or AYLE'SBURY, See Ales- 
bury, 
To AIM, 1 to level at a mark, 
ſign, or intend, 3 to contrive, 
AIRE, [W. lon. 4*. 400. lat. 5 5%. 300.] a 
port-town of Scotland, in the ſhire of Aire, 
or Kyle, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Aire, near the Firth, or ſea of Clyde, 65 
miles ſouth-weft of Edinburgh. | 


| 


— 


* 


2 to de- 


element wherein we breathe, 2 a ſoft or 


lation, 2 reconcilement or union. 3a bar- 
gain or contract. | 


gentle blaſt of wind, 


AIR 


ALB 


in Philo is an inviſible, compreſ- 
oy — on fluid body, in which 
we live, compaſſing the whole earth, to a 
great height, being abſolutely neceſſary for 
the vitality of animals and vegetables. 
An AIR, 1 ſprightly or pleafing looks. 2 a 
ſhort tune or grace in muſic, 3 the prac- 
tiſed motions of a managed horſe, 
To AIR. 1 to go abroad, or in the ſun, 
2 to dry the dampneſs of a room, or linen, 
&c, by expoſing it to the air, fun, &c, 3 to 
warm liquors by the fire, 5 


AIR-PUMP, a machine, by means of which | 


the air contain'd in a proper veſſel may be 

AIRY, 1 belonging to the air, freſh and 
cool, 2 thin, light, or of no ſubſtanc 

z briſk, gay, full of life, active. N 

AIRY, Se Aery. 

AISTE'SIS, gr. (of alrbd mal to be ſen- 
fible of) 1 the ſenſe of feeling. 2 the 
action of feeling. | | FY 

TAGE, or Adjutage, (fr. from ajouter, 
to adapt, ajuſt) part of a Jet d' eau, a ſort 
of a tube fitted to the mouth of the veſſel; 
thro* which the water is to be played, 

A”LABA'STER, a fort of ſoft white marble. 

ALABASTRA (in plants) the little leave: 
which encompaſs the bottoms of flowers, 
particularly the roſe, ugh 

ALA”CRITY (of afacritas, lat. of adaxgug, 
gr. of à not, and daa to grieve) chear- 
fulneſs, livelineſs, courage, agility, readi- 
neſs, aptneſs. 

A LA-MIRE, the loweſt note but one, in 
Guido's ſcale of mufic, _ 

A. LA-MO PE (fr, after the mode or faſhion) 
faſhionable. 

A”LAMODE, the name of a thin ſort of filk. 

To ALA'RM, 1 to make a ſydden noiſe, to 
— haſtily. 2 affright, ſurprize, or put in 
ear. 

ALARM or ALARUM (of alarme, fr. from 
all' arme ital. to arms.) 1 a fignal given on 
the ſudden arrival of an enemy. 2 a ſudden 
fright or amazement. 3 a ſort of clock to 


— 


call perſons up at a fixed time, 

ALARM Peſt, the ground appointed to each 
regiment to repair to, in caſe of an alarm 
from the enemy, 

ALA'S, an interjection of grief. 

ALA'Y, Se Allay. 

ALAY (among Hunters) is when freſh dog 
are ſent into the cry, 

St. ALBANS, [W. lon. 20 min. lat. 51, 40/.] 
A borough and market - town in Hertford- 
ſhire, ſituated 21 miles north-weſt of Lon- 
don, and 12 ſouth-weſt of Hertford, Thi 
town was incorporated by Edward VI. by 
the name of a mayor and ten burgeſſes, a 


Reward and chamberlain who have perpe- A LCHOHOL (in Chemiſtry) a very pure 


tual ſucceſſion, and power to chuſe two 


ALCALI. _— 3 
A'LCHYMY (of al. arab. particle, and xd: 


ed to act 2s juſtices of the peace, and the 
burgeſſes hold a record before the 1 
weekly on wedneſday. This borough is 
liberty and hath a liar in itſelf relating 
to ecclefiaſtical and civil affairs. Here i a 


gaol; and two markets are held here week 
ly, on wedneſday and ſaturday, and three 


fairs annually, one on Michaelmas- dy, 
another on the ſecond of February, 
other on the 27th of June, which is called 
St. Alban s- Bay; fof the town takes Its 
name from one Alban, a perſon very ei- 
nent for his piety and ſtedfaſtneſs in 
Chriſtian Religion, who firſt ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom in Britain, on which account he ie 
called Our St. Stephen, and the Bri 
Proto-martyr, It gives the title of 
to the noble family of Beauclerc, 


[ALBE * (of alba, lat. of albus white) a ſor- 


plice or garment of white linen, uſed | 
the Romith prieſts at divine ſervice, anſwer- 
ing to our ſurplice, | a 


ALBET'T, altho?, yet, or notwithſtanding, 
ALBIGENSES, a ſect or party of refor 


about Tolouſe ; who, in the twelfth cen- 
tury,became remarkable for their oppoſition 
to the diſcipline, and ceremonies of 

church of Rome, After the Reformation, 
thoſe as were left ſtruck in with the doc- 


trine of Zuinglius and the diſcipline of Ge- 


neva, 


lat.) the iſland of Great Britain, ſo called 
from its white rocks, : 


ALCA'IC 3 Verſe, Latin verſe invented by 


Alczus, conſiſting of two dactyls and two 
troches, | : 


See Alkali. 


of yvw to melt, gr.) the art of tranſmu- 
tation of metals, and of making the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone ; being the higher kind of 
Chemiſtry, employed in the moſt myſterious 
reſearches of the art, 


A'LCORAN (of al, arab. part. and foran, 


a reading or leſſon) the Mahometan goſpel, 
or revelations, doctrine, and prophecies of 
the pretended prophet Mahomet, ſo ca 

in imitation of the Chriſtians, who ca!} the 
New and Old Teſtament by way of emi- 
nence, The Scripture, that is the writing; 
for Alcoran ſignifies the Reading, It is the 
common opinion among us that Mabomed, 
aſſiſted by one Sergius, a monk, compoſed 
this book ; and the Jews in Arabia boaſt 
that twelve of their chief doctors were the 
authors of it; but the Muſſelmen believe, 
as an article of their faith, that the pro- 
phet had no hand in it, but that it was 
given him by God. 


ſpirit, 


burgeſſes to repreſent them in parliament, |ALCO'VE (of alcove, fr.) a place ſeparated 


The mayor and ſteward only are empower- 


by pillars, and rails ia a chamber, within 
which 
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2 
pich is ſet a bed of ſtate; and ſometimes 
ts to entertain company, ,  * 

*LCYON. See Halcyon, 
ALDBOROUGH, E. lon, 18. 40“. lat. 32?. 
*40".] A market-town in Suffolk, ſituated 
76 computed or 88 meaſured miles north- 
© eaſt of London, It is ſafely and pleaſantly 
© ſeated in the valley Slaugbden, having the 
© ſea on the eaſt and the river Ad on the 

weſt, The town conſiſts of three ſtreets in 
* row, and is a 
© fiſhermen and ſailors, on which account the 
ton is pretty populous, moſt of the inha- 
© bitants being ſea-faring men. It is an in- 
"*corporate town, governed by two bailiffs, 
ten capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four in- 
© ferior officers, Here is a market held 
weekly on ſaturday, and a fair on the 26th 
of April yearly, and is repreſented by two 
members in parliament. 


— , 


A market-town in the north-riding o 
Yorkſhire, ſituated 15 miles north-weſt of 
York, and 156 miles north of London. 


ALDERMAN, an aſſociate of the chief 


"magiſtrate of a city or town corporate, 
The aldermen are an order of magi- 
rates in our cities and moſt of the mu- 

nicipal, or incorporate towns; who form 
a kind of council, and regulate things re- 
Alating to the policy of the place. Their 

wmber is not limited; but in ſome places 
more and ſome leſs, from ſix to twenty- 
© fix. Out of theſe are annually elected the 
Mayor or chief magiſtrate of the place ; 
Who, at the expiration of their mayeralty, 
return again into the body of the aldermen. 

The twenty-fix aldermen of London prefide 

over the twenty-ſix wards, of the city ; 
when any of them die, the wardmote re- 

turn two, out of which the lord-mayor 
and aldermen return one. All the aldermen 
of the city of London are by a late charter 
| Juſtices of the peace, and thoſe who have 
been lord-mayor are of the Quorum, 
ALDERNY, [ W. lon. 29. 157. lat. 49“. 
150", An iſland in the Britſh 3 ſepa- 
rated from cape La Hogue, in Normandy, 

by a ſtraight called the race of Alderny, a 

very dangerous paſſage on account of the 
many hidden rocks in in it, when the wind 
and tide meet, but otherwiſe is ſafe enough, 

and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips, 
Thro' this race part of the French fleet 
made their eſcape after their defeat at Lg 
Hegue, in the year 16942. The iſland en- 

Joys a fruitful ſoil for corn or - paſture, and 
is about 8 miles in circumference, 
ALESBURY. [ W. lon. 400. lat. 51“. 40'.] 

The county town of Buckinghamſhire, 

ſeated near the river Thames, in the eaſt- 

end of a fruitful vale, The town conſiſts 


* . + 
t very commodious for 


handſome piece of building, and ſtands ig 
an open area. Here is likewiſe a very con. 
venient town-houſe where the aſſiaes and 
ſeſſions are held: the market is kept on 
ſaturdays, and is well ſtocked with all forty 
of proviſions. The two principal fairs arg 
£ held on the zoth of March and Palm- 
Monday. It is a borough town, the chief 
officer is the conſtable put in by the lord of 
the mapovur, or choſe by the inhabitants, 
and confirmed by him. It is diſtant north. 
' weft of London 44 meaſured or 34 com- 
E miles; ſends two members to par- 
iament, and gives the title of Earl to the 
noble family of Bruce. William the Con- 
| . found it a manor- royal, and was given 
y him, together with ſeveral yard- lands to 
one of his favourites, to be held by this 
tenure, that they ſhould find litter for the 
King's bed, whenever he ſhould come that 
way, and beſides that ſervice, he was to find 
ſtraw for his chamber, and provide three 
eels whenever he came in winter, and if he 
came in ſummer he was to provide ſweet 
herbs. for the King's chamber and two green 
| geeſe ; and this he was to-do thrice every 
year if the King came thither ſo often. 

ALE. . x All drink, or liquor made of malt, 

2 generally the milder or ſofter ſort, the 

ſtronger being called Beer. | | 

ALE teaſe, a houſe where ſtrong drink is 
old, 

ALE-TASTER, is an officer appointed to 
look after the aſſize and goodneſs of bread, 
ale, beer, &c. to ſee that the pots uſed in 
ale-houſes are of the ſtandard meaſure, 

A'LE-HOOF, the name of an herb, other- 
wiſe called ground- ivy. 2 

ALECTO RIA (of a>exTwz, a cock.) A 
ſtone ſaid to be found in the ſtomach, or 
liver, or rather in the gall-bladder of an 
old cock, | 

ALECTRY'OMANCY or ALECTO'RO- 
MANCY (of aMex#lguepuniliia, gr. of ⁰- 
rug a cock, and wala divination) an an- 
cieat ſort of divination, or method of diſ- 
covering future events by means of a cock, 
The method was this: They made a circle 
on the ground which was divided into 
twenty-four parts, in each of which, one 
of the twenty letters of the alphabet was 
written, and a grain of wheat or barley 
laid in each of them; they took a cock 
magically prepared, and turned him looſe 
ia the circle; the letters out of which he 
picked: the corn, was carefully obſerved and 
formed into a word; which word was the 
anſwer to the queſtion ſought. ' 

ALEGAR, vinegar made of beer or ale. 

ALE MIC (of a/, arab. part. and aten, gr - 

a pot) a ſtill, or chemical veſſel for diſtil - 


of ſeveral large firets; the market is ö 


lation. 
ALERT 


ALI 
ALERT (of olerte, fr.) ſprightful, briſk, pert. 
AKE (in Poetry) a kind of 
verſe conſiſting of twelve, or of twelve and 
thirteen ſyllables alternately, the pauſe or 


* 


being always on the ſixth. It is alſo 
per Heroic dere, and anſwers to the 
Herameters in the Greek and Latin. 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC (of aMgipagfenxcy, Br. 
of Ee, to drive out or expel, and pag. 
daun, poiſon) medicines that are endued 
with the quality of expelling poiſon 3 good 
againſt fevers of a malignant kind, by pro- 
moting ſweat, by which the noxious mat- 
ter is thrown off, 

ALEXITE'RICAL or ALEXETERIC (of 
aMetnliiguev, gr. of dH, to drive out or 
expel) that expels or fortifies againſt poiſon, 
and prevents the miſchievous effects of it in 
a human body, 

A'LFRED, a learned and wiſe king of England, 
in whoſe time the Danes much infeſted that 
nation, with whom he had ſeveral battles, 
but with various ſucceſs; once he obliged 
their king to take an oath to depart the 
kingdom, but was beat-by them afterwards, 
and obliged to grant them Northumberland. 
He made ſeveral good laws, ſome of which 
are in force at this day, 

A'LGEBRA, the art of literal arithmetic, 
which is ſurprifingly uſeful in the mathe- 
matics, and is two-fold, numeral and ſpe- 
cious. 

ALGEBRA MNumeral, is that which gives the 
ſolution of arithmetical problems, in num- 
bers only; ſuch as that of Diophantus, 
Lucas de Burgo, Steifelius, and others. 

ALGEBRA. Specious, is that which is form'd 
by the letters of the alphabet, firſt intro- 
duced by Vitere and Hariot; and is far 


more general than numeral algebra, be- 


ing no ways limited to any fort of pro- 
blems; and no lefs uſeful in finding out 
theorems, than in diſcovering the ſolutions 
and demonſtrations of problems, as may be 
ſeen in treatiſes of this kind, 

ALGEBRA'IST, + one ſkilled in the art of 
algebra, | | 

A'LGEBRA'ICAL Curve, See Curve. 

A'LGID (of algidus, lat. of a/geo, to quake 
for cold) cold, chill. 

A'LGORITHM (of 41, arab. part, and a- 
eil ade, gr. number) the four chief rules of 
arithmetic, viz. addition, ſubtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and diviſion, 

ALHIDADE, or ALTDADE, an Arabic 
name for the label or ruler which is move- 
able about the centre of an aſtrolabe, qua- 
drant, &c. and carries the fights, 

ALIAS, lat, otherwiſe, 

ALIEN (of altenus, lat, of alius, another) a 
ſtranger, or one born in a foreign country, 
To A'LIENATE. 1 to eftrange or withdraw 

one's affections from. 2 to ſell, or put away. 


— 


4E. 
|ALIFEROUS (of alifer, lat, of ala, a wing, 
and. fero, to bear) winged, bearing or hav- 

Ing Wings. 

To ALVGHT, to deſcend, 

ALTKE, equal, or fimilar. | 

A”LIMENT (of atimentum, lat} of alo, to 

nouriſh) ſuſtenance, food, or nouriſhment 3 

or whatever ſerves to nouriſh or recruit the 

animal or vegetable body. 

ALIME'NTARY, nouriſhing, 

ALIME'NTARY Du# (in Anatomy) the 

paſſage through which the food paſſes, 

including the ſtomach, inteſtines, and 
lacteals. | 

A”LIMONY, 1 the ſame with Aliment. 

2 the allowance which a married woman 

ſues for upon any ſeparation from her huſ- 

band, when the is not charged with adul- 
tery or elopement, 

A”LIQUANT (of aliguantum, lat. of aliguid, 

ſomewhat, and quantum, how much) ſome- 

what, a little part, 

ALIQUANT part (of a Number) is ſuch a 

part, which cannot meaſure the number 

exactly, without ſome remainder. 

A”LIQUOT (of aliguoties, lat. of alivs, ano- 

ther, and guoties, how often) divers times. 

ALIQUOT part (of a Numbea) is ſuch a part 

as will exactly meaſure it, without any re- 

mainder, 

ALIVE, living, in being. 

A”LKAHEST (in Chemiſtry) is an univerſal 

diſſolvent, or menſtruum, wherewith ſome 

chemiſts have pretended to reſolve all bo- 
dies into their firſt matter, and to perform 
many other unaccountable operations. 

ALKAKE'NGI, the fruit of the plant night- 

ſhade, otherwiſe called winter-cherry, 

A”LKALY (in Chemiſtry) a name given by 

the Arabian chemiſts to the ſalt extrated 

from the aſhes of the plant Kaly ; after- 
wards the commos name for all lixivious 
ſalts, that is, for ſuch as are drawn from 
the aſhes, by waſhing ; now given to all vo- 
latile ſalts, and all terreftrial ſubſtances which 
have the property of fermenting with 

- acids, , 

ALL- ALONG, 1 always, or ever, 2 lying 

proſtrate, or along, 

ALL-GOOD, the herb Mercury, or Good- 

Henry, 

ALL-TOGETHER, 1 in company. 2 whol- 
ly, intirely, or utterly, 

ALL. OVER, 1 throughout, or every-where, 
2 here and there, or in many places. 3 
from all parts, or many different places. 
4 done, ended, or determined. i 

ALL SAINTS day, ar ALL-HALLOWS 

day, a day conſecrated to the memory of 
all ſaints, being the 1ſt of November. 

ALLA'Y (fr. of ley, law, in regard the allay 
is fixed by law) in Coinage, a proportion of 
a coarſer metal, mixed with a finer or 


&LIENA'TION, the act of eſtranging, fell-| 


ing, bc, 


urer, in order to give the metal a due 
purer, D ge 2 


ALL 
hardneſs, and to increaſe its weight, ſo as 
to defray the charges of coining. 5 

To ALLA'Y (of allier, fr.) 1 to eaſe, miti- 
gate, or aſſuage. 2 to mix or compound 
fine metals with a baſer ſort. 

To ALLA a pheaſant, to cut up or carve 
at table. . 

ALLECTA'TION (of allectatio, lat. of alli 
cior, of ad and lacio, to enſnare) an alluring 
or enticing. | 

ALLE'CTIVE, that which is of an alluring, 
enticing, or charming quality. 

To ALLE'DGE, (of allego, lat. of ad and 
lego to impute) 1 to produce a thing for 
proof, or confirmation, 2 to quote an au- 
thor, or inſtance in. 

A'LLEGA'TION, 1 alledging, or proving, 
2 the citing or quoting an author; or paſ- 
ſage of ſome book, | | 

ALLE'GIANCE (of alligatio, lat. of ad to, 
and Ig to bind) the legal faith, and obedi- 
ence, which every ſubject owes to his prince. 

ALLEGO”'RICAL, pertaining to an allegory, 

To A'LLEGORIZE, 1 to uſe allegories. 2 to 
explain according to the allegorical ſenſe. 

ALLEGORY (of @Manſogia, gr. of a 
another, and eyogr/w to ſpeak) a figure in 
rhetoric, conſiſting of one continued meta- 

phor running through the whole diſcourſe. 
ALLE'GRO, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies that the 
muſic is to be performed in a gay, briſk, 

and lively manner. 

ALLEGRO allegro, fignifies that the muſic 
is to be performed briſker than when the 
word is not repeated. 

ALLELU'JAH, or HALLELU'JAH (of 
.- on heb. of Won praiſe ye, and N. 
a contraction of Jehovah the Lord) 1 praiſe 
ye the Lord. 2 the name of an herb, other- 
wiſe called wood - ſorrel. $ 

ALLEMA'NDE (in Muſic) a grave, ſolid 

jece of muſic, with a ſlow movement, 

ALLEMA'NDA (in Muſic) is the name of a 
certain air or tune always in common time, 
and in two parts or ſtrains, each part play'd 
twice over, | . 

ALLERTON- NORTH. A market - town in 
the north- riding of Yorkſhire, conſiſting 
of one long ſtreet, about half a mile in 
length. Here is held a market on wedneſ- 
days for cattle, corn, and other proviſions; 

and on the 24th of Auguſt one of the 
greateſt beaſt fairs in England. It ſends tw: 
members to. parliament, Near this place 
was fought the battle commonly called the 
Standard, wherein David king of Scots, 
who by his unheard-of barbaritics had de- 
ſolated this country, was put to flight, 
with ſuch ſlaughter, that the Engliſh them- 
ſeives thought their revenge compleated, 

To ALLE'VIATE (of allevo, lat. of ad and 
levo, to es ſe or help) to lighten, to eaſe, 
to comfort, to aſſuage, or mitigate, 

* ALLE'VIATION, allaying, eaſing or aſ- 

ſuaging. ; 


ALL 

A'LLEY (of alle, fr.) 1 a narrow lane or pafe 
ſage. 2 a walk in a garden, — 45 

ALLIANCE (of alliance, fr.) 1 affinity, or 
kindred by marriage. 2 conſanguinity, or 
kindred by blood. 3 confederacy, or league 

| between ſtates and potentates. 

ALLIE, 1a kinſman, kinſwoman, or rela- 
tion. 2 an aſſociate, or confederate. 

ALLIES, princes or ſtates, who have entered 
into an alliance or league, for their mutual 
preſervation and defence. 

ALLIGA'TION (of alligatis, lat. of ad to, 
and /igo to bind) a joining, or binding unto, 

ALLIGATION (in Arithmetic) one of the 

rules, ſo called from the numbers being 
bound, or connected together by circular 
lines, relating to the mixture of cbrn, wine, 
ſugar, metals, or any other things of diffe. 
rent prices ; ſhewing how to find ſuch quan- 
tities of given prices, that when mixed, any 

given quantity of the mixture, ſhall have a 
given intermediate price. 

A LLIGATOR, a kind of erocodile in the 
Weſt-Indies. It is an amphibious creature, 
and continues growing as long as it lives; 
ſome of them are 18 feet in length. They 
ate very ravenous, and very covetous of 
human fleſh, and run vaſtly ſwift in a direct 
line, but turn very ſlow ; they are covered 
with ſcales impregnable in every part, ex- 
cept the inſide of their legs that join to the 
body. They ſmell ſo ſtrong of muſk, that 
the air and water they are in, is affected 
with it to a conſiderable diſtance. 

ALLO'DIAL, or ALLO'DIAN, free from 
fines and ſervices, HS 

ALLO'NGE * (fr. allonger, to lengthen) in 
Fencing, a thruſt, or paſs at the enemy. 

ALLOPHYLUS (of eher, gr. of ane; 
another, and q9Xoy a tribe or nation) 2 


ſtranger, or one of another tribe or na- 
tion, 


To ALLO T, 1 to aſſign, or appoint, 2 to 


give, grant, or beſtow, 3 to attribute, 
aſcribe, or impute. 4. to divide into parts. 

ALLOTING of Goods (in Merchandize) is 
when a large parcel of goods is to be 
ſold ; the goods are divided into ſeveral 
parcels, and the buyers names wrote on 
ſeparate pieces of paper, which are fixed 
by an indifferent perſon, on the ſeveral par- 
cels ; and every perſon has the lot or par- 
cel on which his name is fixed, 

To ALLO'W (of allouer, fr.) 1 to own, con- 
feſs or acknowledge. 2 to approve, or like 
of, 3 to give, or procure, 4 to grant or 
own. 5 permit or ſuffer, 6 to compound, 
or capitnlate, 

ALLO'WANCE, 1 licence, or indulgence, 
2 penſion, or proportion, 3 deduction or 
abatement. 4 permiſſion. 

ALLO'Y. See ALLAY, | 


To ALLU'DE of alluds, lat, of ad and lids 
to play) 1 to play upon, 2 to ſpeak in re- 
| '” ference 


ALM 


- forente to another. 3 to have an eye, re- 
ſpect, or regard to. 
NLLUM, See ALUM. 
To ALLU'RE, 1 to decoy, or entice, 
' wheedie, cajole, or flatter. 
ALLU'SION, a likening, or 
thing to another, 

ALLU'VION (of alluvio, lat. of ad and lus 
to waſh) a gradual addition or accretion 
made to a perſon's eſtate along the ſea-fide 
or banks of large rivers, 

ALLY” See ALLIE. | 

ALLY*D. See ALLIED, 

A'LMAGEST. The name of a celebrated 


2 to 


| 


applying one 


ALT 


ALMS-HOUSE. An edifice built and ers 
dowed by ' perſons of private capacities, fur 
the maintenance of a certain number of 
poor, aged, or diſabled people. 

A'LNAGER, ALNEGER, or AULNEGER, 
an officer formerly appointed to look after 
the aflize of woollen cloth, but now is 
_ collector of the ſubſidy granted to the 

ing. 

A”'LO'S 3, the thickned juice of a plant, of 
the ſame name, 

ALOE”TICKS, medicines conſiſting chiefly 
of aloes, 

ALO'FT, on high. 

ALONE, 1 one only, or unaccompanied, 


book compoſed by Ptolemy, being a collec- 
tion of . obſervations and problems o 
the ancients relating to Geometry an 

Aſtronomy. The New Almageſt by Ric- 
ciolus, is a collection of ancient and mo- 
dern obſervations on that ſcience. 

ALMICANTERS, or ALMICA'NTORS 
(in Aſtronomy) are circles of the ſphere pa- 
rallel to the horizon paſſing thro? every de- 
gree of the meridian, the ſame as parallels 
of altitude, which ſee. 

A'MAN, or ALMOND furnace, a furnace 
uſed by refiners for ſeparating metals, 

* otherwiſe called a ſweep. 

A'LMANACK {of al, arab, particle, and 
aum, gr. a month) the name of ſeveral an 
nual books, or ſheets, containing the days 
of the month, eclipſes, age of the moon, 
riſing qnd ſetting of the ſun, feſtivals, &c. 

ALMANDINE (of almandine, fr.) a coarſe 
ſort of ruby, 

ALMIGHTY, omnipotent, all-powerful, one 
of the attributes of God. 

 A'LMOND (of amande, fr.) a fruit incloſed 

in a thick ſtone and under a thin ſkin ; the 

whole being contained under a thick, pulpy, 
oily huſk. It grows on a pretty tall tree, 
reſembling the peach-tree, frequent in Ger- 
many and in France. They are of two 


2 deſolate, or deſerted. 3 ceaſe, let alone, 
forbear, 4 that which ſuſtaineth, or 
'beaceth any thing. 

ALO NG, 1 go, or come, along. 2 pro- 
ſtrate, or ſtretched out at full length. 3 
throughout; or to the end. 4 in every 
place, or all along. | | 

ALOOFF, 1 (a Sea Term) ſignifying that the 
ſteerſman muſt keep the ſhip cloſe to the 
wind, 2 in common diſcourſe, fignifies at 
a diſtance, 3 

ALOPECIA, gr. (of dx a fox) the fox 
evil, a diſeaſe called the ſcurf, when the 
hairs fall from the head by the root. 

ALOUD, loudly, with a ftrong and audible 
voice, - | 

ALPHA, (of aN, gr.) the name of the firſt 
letter of the Greek alphabet. | 

A'LPHABET (of aa and fra, gr.) the 
whole ſeries or order of letters in any lan- 
guage, ſo called from alpba and bera, the 
two firſt letters in the Greek tongue. 

A'LPHABE” TICAL, according to the order 
or ſeries of the alphabet, 

ALPHI”"TOMANCY (of del bran or meal, 
and eaileia divination, gr.) a fort of divina- 
tion by barley-meal, 

ALPINE, belonging to the Alps, mountains 


ſorts, the ſweet and the bitter. 
ALMONDS (in Anatomy) are two glandules 
of the fauces, more properly called the 
Tonfils ; they are commonly called the A- 
monds of the Ear, but ought rather to be 
called the Almonds of the Throat, 
A'LMONER, or ALMNER (of aumenier, fr.) 
an officer in a king's, prince's, or prelate' 
houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is to diftribu 
aims to the poor, Fhe Lord Almoner of 
England, is an eccleſiaftical officer, uſually 
a Biſhop ; who is to viſit and relieve t 
fick, priſoners, and others, in diſtreſs for 
which purpoſe he hag the forfeiture of al 
deodands, the forfeitures by accidental mur- 
der, and the goods of ſelf-murderers, which 
he is to diſpoſe of the poor, 
ALMO'ST, moft part of all, or of 
whole, 
Al. Ms, ſomething given out of charity or 
pity to the poor, 


in Italy, 
ALPS. The higheſt mountains in Europe, 
which ſeparate Italy from France and Ger- 
many. There are but few paſſes, and thoſe 
of difficult acceſs, which are the principal 
ſecurity of Piedmont, the king of Sardi- 
nia's country againſt France, The Swiſs 
alſo poſſeſs great part of theſe mountains 
which guard them gaainft the attacks of 
both France and Germany, Here the king 
of Sardinia refiſted the united powers of the 
French and Spaniards near Coni in the year 
1744, and forced them to abandon Pied- 
mont and retire into France, 
ALREA'DY, before, or long ago. 
ALRESFORD. A market and borough- 
town in Hampſhire, diſtant from London 
47 computed or 60 meaſured miles, go- 
verned by a bailiff and eight burgeſſes. 
Here is held a great market on thurſday, 
for ſheep and al kinds of proviſion ; and 
D 2 two 
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ALTERNATE Proportion (in Geometry) is 


* 


ALT 


two fairs yearly, one on Holy 2 the! as BC is the altitude of the fig, DF, 


other on Midſummer-day, On the firſt of 
May 1690, the town was deſtroyed by a 


fire which began in ſeveral parts of it al- 
moſt at the ſame time, and burnt down; between the horizon and the centre or the 


alſo their church and market-houſe ; but 


the market-houſe, and many of the dwel- 
ling-houſes are fince handſomely built with' Meridian ALTITUDE of the Sun or Star, is 


brick : before this fire the place was in ſo 
good condition, that not one of the. inha- 
bitants received aſſiſtance out of the money 
collected for the relief of the poor. 
ALSO, a conj. 1 likewiſe, or in like manner. 
2 moreover, farthermore, or beſides. - 
ALSTON-MORE. A large ſtraggling baili- 
wick town in Cumberland, ſeated on a hill 
at the foot of which runs the river Tine : 
diſtant from London 250 meaſured, or 209 
computed miles, Here is held a market on 
ſaturdays. 


A'LTAR, a ſort of table, whereon to offer 


 facrifice to ſome deity, 
ALTARAGE. x things offered at the altar. 


2 the profits which accrue to the prieſt on| 


account of the altar, 

To ALTER (of altero, lat, to change, from 
alter another) x to change or alter, 2 to 
turn, or transform, 3 to remove from one 
place to another, | 

A'LTERING, 1 changing or ſhifting. 2 
temporary, or laſting but for a time, 3 in- 
conſtant, ſhuffling, or complying with the 
times. 

A'LTERATIVES (in Phyſic) are ſuch medi- 
cines as without any ſenſible operation, or 
evacvation, gradually change the conſtitution 
from a tate of ſickneſs to a ftate of health. 

ALTERCA'TION (of altercatio, lat. of alter 
another) 1 a debate, diſpute, or reaſoning, 
2 chiding, brawling, ſtrife, contention, 

ALTERNATE (of alternus, lat. of alter an- 
other) by turns, or courſe, one after an- 
other. 


ALW 


See fig. 5. 
ALTITUDE of the Sun or Star, is an areh 
of an azimuth or vertical circle, contained 


object; as, e. g. is the altitude of the ſun, 
in the point e. See fig. 6. 


an arch of the meridian, comprehended be. 
tween the horizon, and the ceutre of the 
ſun, or ſtar, as H. F. is the meridian alti- 
tude af the object F. 
ALTITUDE, or elevation af the Equator, is 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the horizon and the equator, which is al- 
ways equal to the complement of the Jati. 
\ tude. Thus H is the altitude of the 
equator E. See fig. F. 
ALTITUDE, or elevation of the Pole, is an 
arch of the meridian, contained between 
the horizon and either of the poles of the 
world, and is always equal to the latitude of 
the place; as OP is the altitude of the 
pole P. See fig. 6. 
ALTITUDE Apparent, is an arch of a ver- 
tical circle, contained between the ſenſible 
horizon and the centre of the object; as 
e. b. is the apparent altitude of the ob- 
jet e. See fig, 6, 
ALTITUDE of the Eye (in Perſpective) is a 
right line let fall perpendicuiar to the geo- 
metrical plain, being the point from whence 
the principal rays proceed. 
ALTOGE'THER, wholly, entirely, or ut- 
terly, - | 
ALTON, or AULTON, A market-fown in 
Hampffire tolerably well-built ; diſtant 
from London 39 computed or 50 meaſure 
miles. The market is held weekly on ſa- 
turdays, Here is a charity-ſchool for 40 
boys and 20 girls. 
ALTRINCHAM, A market-town in Che- 
ſhire, very neatly built, diſtant from Lon- 


ALTERNATE Angles. See Angle. 


the ratio of antecedent to antecedent, and 
conſequent to conſequent, in any propor- 
tion. 

ALTERNATIVE, the choice of two things 
propoſed, 

ALTHAEA (of anbaia, gr. of andes a me- 
- marſhmallows, the name of 
herb. 

ALTHOU'GH or ALTHO', though, never- 
theleſs, or if it be ſo. | 

ALTT METRY (of a/tus high, and Av geen, 
a meaſure, lat.) a name given by ſome to 
that part of geometry, which ſhews how 
to meaſure the height of objects. | 

A'LTITUDE (of altitudo, lat. of altus high) 
height or elevation, 

A'LTITUDE (in Geometry) is the height of 
an object, or the neareſt diſtance between 


the vertex or top of an object and its baſe, | 


don 137 computed, or 152 meaſured miles, 
is governed by a mayor and aldermen: 2 
market is held here weekly on ſaturday, 
and a fair on the 25th of July, 

ALUDELS. Subliming pots, or veſſels uſed 
for the ſublimation of mineral flowers ; 
being a range of pots without bottoms ; 
fitted one over another, and diminiſhing as 
they advance towards the top: the loweſt 

is fitted to a pot, in which the matter to 
to be ſublimed is put, and that is placed in 
the furnace, and at the top is a head to 
retain the flowers which aſcend higheſt. 

A'LVEARY. 1 a bee-hive, 2 a bee-garden, 
3 (in Anatomy) the bottom or hollow of 
the outward ear, 

ALVE'OLI (in Anatomy) the little ſockets 
in the jaws in which the teeth are ſet. 
A“LUM (of alumen, lat.) a mineral alt, 
ALWAYS, continually, perpetually, with- 

out ceaſing, inceſſantly. 
A- MAIN, 


AMB 


MAIN, 1 vehemently, ftrenuouſly, ſtrong- 

ly. 2 (in Sea-affairs) ſignifies to lower the 

fails in token of yielding. ; 

To AMA'LGAMATE (in Chemiſtry) to mix 
mercury with gold, or any other metal, and 
reduce it into a kind of paſte, 

AMANUE'NSIS (of amanuenſis, lat. of ad 
at, and manus a hand) a ſecretary, a notary, 

a ſcrivener, a clerk, 5 

AMARA'NTUS, or AMARANT (of 
ajhragayt0g, gr. of a not, and Kagaiva to 
fade) everlaſting, a flower that laſts long 
without any ſenſible decay, 

To AMA'SS (of amaſſer, tr.) to hoard, or 
treaſure up. 

A'MATORY (of amatorius, lat, of amo to 
love) kind, loving, or that which pro- 
cureth love. 1 

AMAURO'SIS (of «wavgweoi;, darkneſs, of 
duaueiw, to darken) a deprivation of the 
fight when the eye remains fair and ſeem- 
ingly unaffected. Likewiſe called Gutta 
Serena. 

To AMA'ZE, to aſtoniſh, daunt, confound, 
or ſorprize. 

AMA'ZING, wonderful, aſtoniſhing, or ſur- 

rizing. 

A MAZ Os (of a without, and agg, a 
breaſt, gr.) certain warlike women, who 
inhabited Scythia, near the Mceotis and Ta 
nais, ſo called becauſe they cut or burnt off 
their right breaſts, that it ſhould not hin- 
der them in throwing javelins or darts, 
They permitted no men to live among 
them; and if, by the converſation they 
had once a year with the men of the neigh- 
bouring countries, they brought forth any 
male-children, they deſtroyed them as ſoon 
as they came into the world ; but took 
great care of the females. and bred them 
to arms. Hippocrates mentions a law 
among them, whereby they were obliged 
to remain virgins till they had ſlain three 
men of their enemies. | 

AMBAGES (of ambaget, lat. of am about, 
and ags to move) circumlocutions, or idle 
turnings or windings in diſcourſe, 

AMBA'SSADOR, See Embaſſador, 

AMBER. A yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, 
of a gummy or bituminous conſiſtence, of 
a reſinous taſte, and a ſmell like of turpen- 
tine, chiefly found in the Baltic Sea, 10 
the coaſt of Pruſſia, &c. uſed in medicine, 
and to make beads of, The moſt re- 
markable quality of it is, that when rub- 
bed, it attracts other bodies to it, and in 
the dark yields light pretty eopiouſly by 
friction. 

AM BERGREESS, or AMBERGRISE, a 

fragrant drug found along the fea · coaſts of 

ſeveral eaſtern countries; it melts almoſt 
like wax, of an commonly aſh colour, and 


uſed as a perſume, and as a cordial, 


A 


| 


AMB 


AMBIDE'XTER (of ambidexter, lat. of ambe. 


both, and dexter right), Tx one that uſeth 
both hands alike, 2 a koave that plays on 
both ſides. . 


AMBIDE'XTROUS, one that is dextrons 
foul practices. £ 

A'MBIENT (of ambient, Iat. of ambi about, 
and eo to go) an encompaſſing round about; 
and is particularly applied to the whole body 
of air, becauſe it encompaſſeth all things 
on the ſurface or the earth. 

AMBIGE'NIAL Hyperbola (in Geometry) is 
a name given by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
Enumeratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis, to one 
of the triple hyperbolas, of the ſecond or- 
der, having one of its infinite legs falling 
within an angle formed by the aſymptores, 
and the other falling without that angle. 

A'MBIGUITY (of ambiguitas, lat. of ambi 
about, and ago to act) doubtfulneſs, obſcu- 
rity, uncertainty, or what may be taken 
in divers ſenſes. 

AMBI'GUOUS, doubtful, uncertain, various, 
or obſcure, 

AMBI'LOGY, or AMBI'LOQUY (of am- 
bilogium or ambiloguium, lat. of ambo both, 
and /equor to ſpeak) double ſpeaking, 

A'MBIT f a Figure (in Geometry) is the 
line, or lines by which the ſame is bounded. 

AMBI'TION (of ambitio, lat. of ambi about, 
and eo to go) a vehement defire of great- 
neſs, or of fame; an immederate defire of 
honour and promotion, a reſtleſsneſs, that 
cannot bear any competitor either in go- 
vernment or fame, 

AMBI*TIOUS, 1 greedy of honour, proud, 
or vain-glorious, 2 eager, defirous, or 
earneſt, - 

AMBLE, or AMBLING (in Horſemanſhip) 
a peculiar kind of pace wherein the horſe's 
two legs of the ſame fide move at the ſame 
time; the horſe changing fides at every 
move. 

To A'MBLE (of ambler, fr.) to pace, as a 
horſe does in ambling. 

A'MBLYGON (of au&au; blunt, and ywwa 
a corner) any plain figure, whoſe ſides make 
a blunt or obtuſe angle one with another. 

A'MBRESBURY, [W. lon. 1. 40. lat. 5 r. 
20. ] in Wiltſhire, near the river Avon, a 
very ancient town, but the market on fri- 
days is now almoſt diſuſed, 6 miles north of 
Saliſbury, and it has a great market weekly 
on ſaturday, and two fairs yearly, viz. May 
the iſt, and November the 6th, Near to 
it, on September 30, is kept Weyhill- 
fair, eſteemed one of the greateſt in Eng- 
land, eſpecially for ſheep. _ 

AMBRO'SIA (of ajubgoin, gr. of a privative, 
and Zero mortal) 1 the immortal food of 
the heathen gods, according to the poets. 
2 the name of an herb, otherwiſe called 
mugwort or motherwort, 

. AM. 


AM E 


- AMBRO'SIAL, of or belonging to ambroſia, 


the diet of the gods. 


AMBROSIAN, of St, Ambroſe, biſhop of 


Milan. 


- AMBRY, or AMBRE (of aumoire, fr.) a 


pantry or cupboard, where the plate, veſ- 
ſels, and arms, and every thing belonging 
to houſekeeping, were formerly kept. 


AMBULA'TION (of ambalatio, lat. of ambi 


about, and es to go) 1 a walking or travel- 
ling about. 2 (in Phyſic) the ſpreading of a 

gangrene is ſometimes ſo called. ; 
A'MBURY.. See Anbury. _— 
AMBUSCADE, AMBUSH, or AMBUSH- 


MENT (of embuſcade, fr.) 1 a body off A'MESS, or A'MICE (of amiculum, lat. of 
am about, and jacro to caſt) an ornamen 


men, who lie hid to ruſh on, or incloſe an 
enemy at unawares, 2 the place wherein, 
ſuch a corps hide themſelves. 3 an hiding, 
or concealing one's ſelf, to ſurpriſe a per- 
ſon at unawares, 
AMEL-Corn, French rice, of which arch is 
made, Rather Amyl. e 
AMEN (of jon heb.) verily, ſo be it; 1 
agree, with, or deſire it may be fo, 


AMO 
north ta ſouth, ſcarce 3000 miles broad n 


any place, and, in ſome places, not 100 
miles broad. 


lon, 40 min, lat. 519. 400. ] A ſmall mar. 
ket and borough- town in Bockingham. 
ſhire, 29 miles almoſt weſt of London, and 
12 miles ſouth- eaſt of Saliſbury; ſends twg 
members to parliament.: It is no corpora. 
tion, and its chief magiſtrates are burgeſſe;; 
it has a fair on Whitſun monday, and its 
market is weekly on tueſday; it is 24 


London, - 


which the prieſts of Rome wear on their 
when they robe to ſay mals, 


and peduguy to make drunk, becauſe, a; 


bordering on purple. 


To AME ND (of emendo, lat. to correct) I to; 
correct. 2 to improve. 3 to repair or re- 


lovely, charming, or worthy to be loved. 


A'MERSHAM, or A'CMONDSHAM *. . 


computed, and 29 meaſured miles from 


Houlders, being the farſt part of their dreſs, 23 
AMETHYST (of age:0vaz;, gr. of a not, | 


ſome lay, it is an antidote againſt drunken. i 
neſs} a precious ſtone of a violet colour, 


A'MIABLE (of amabilis, lat, of amo to lov) 


build. 4 to repent or reform. 5 to wax; AMIABLE Numbers, are ſuch as are muty- 3 1 
ally equal to each other's aliquot parts; ꝛů2 
are theſe numbers, 284 and 220, or theſe, 
puniſhment, uſed in France on heinous cri-} . 184.16 and 17296, | _- 


ſtrong, or recover health, 
AMENDE Honorable, an infamous kind 0 


minals, in this manner: The ofiender is AMIA'NTUS (of «j4iarlo;, gr. of à not, and 3 
{41am to corrupt) a kind of ſtone like 


delivered to the common hangman, who, 


having ſtript him to the ſhirt, and put a 


rope about his neck, and a taper in his 
Hand, leads him to court, where he 1s to 

beg pardon of God, of the king, and of his 
country; ſometimes the puniſhment ends 
here ; and ſometimes death, or the galleys, 
is added, 

AME'NDS, recompence, or ſatisfaction. 

AME'NITY (of amœnitas, lat. of amænus, 
pleaſant) pleaſantneſs, pleaſure, or delight- 
fulneſs, | 

To AME'RCE (of amercier, fr.) to sine, or 
lay a forfeit on. 

AME'RCEMENT, a pecuniary mulct, laid 

on a perſon at the diſcretion of the court, 
proportionate to the crime. 

AME“ RICA, one of the four quarters of the 
world, firſt diſcovered by Chriſtopher Colo- 
nus, or Columbus, as commonly called, in 
the year 1492; but had its name from 
Americus Veſputivs, a Florentine, who 
made a farther diſcovery thereof, It is ſitu 
ated between 80 degrees north, and 58 
degrees ſouth Jatitude, and between 35 and 
145 degrees of weſt longicude 5 bounded by 
the lands about the pole, on the north; 
by the Atlantic Ocean, which divides it 
from Europe and Africa, on the eaſt ; by 
another vaſt Ocean on the ſouth ; and by 
the South Sea, which divides it from Aſia, 
on the weſt; being 82 50 miles long, from 


AMIS. 


alum, tozy like wool, whereof they made 
torches, becauſe they will never conſume 
in the fire. Pliny calls it /mum viuum, or 
live flax. Likewiſe called A/veftos, 
A”MICABLE (of amicabilis, lat. of amo to 
love) friendly, benevolent, kindly. 
AMTPDST, prep. in the midſt. 
1 wrong, not right, 2 crooked, 
not ſtreight, 3 miſhapen, deformed. 
AMITV (of amrcttia, lat, of amo to love) 
affection, friendſhip, love, concord, or agree- 
ment. 
AMMUNI“TION (of munition, fr.) all ſurt 
of warlike ſtores and proviſions. 
A'MNESTY (of ajpmia, gr. of a priv. and 
{aynoi; remembaance) the act of, oblivion 
or general pardon, A 
A'MNIOS, or A'MNION (in Anatomy) 4 
white, ſoft, thin, tranſparent membrane, 
wherewith the fetus in the womb is im- 
mediately inveſted. 
A”MORIST, or AMORO'SO. (of amatcr, 
lat, of amo to love) a lover, a wooer, ot 
a gallant. 


AMOROUs, loving, or of a tender paſſion, 


A-MORT (of amorti, fr.) 1 quenched, ex- 
tinguiſhed, dead. 2 heavy, dull, ſad, me- 
lancholy. 
All-A-MORT, wholly buried in ſorrow, 0f 
quite dead- hearted, 
To AMQYVE (of amoveo, lat, of « _ 
ans 


i 


and owes to move) to remove, withdraw, 
or take away from. 
To AMO'UNT (of monter, fr.) to augment, 
increaſe in value. 
| AMOUNT, the total, or whole ſum of ſeve- 
ral articles in an account, 
AMO'URS (of amores, loves, lat, of amor, 
ve) love- intrigues. W 
—.— counterfeit gems, artificial pre- 
ious ſtones, 
A'MPER, 1 a botch, boil, or ſore, 2 a 
aw in cloth. 
AMPHIARTHRO'SIS (of apt both, and 
PRA articulation) in Anatomy, 2 kind 
of neutral articulation ; ſuch as the joining 
of the ribs with the chine. 
AMPHI'BIOUS (of ajapiCv, gr. of aD 
both, and Sieg life) living as well in the 
water as on land. It is applied to ſuch 
animali as breathe the air, but paſs moſt o 
their time in the water, becauſe it affords 
them moſt food; ſuch are, the frog, otter 
beaver, &c. And likewiſe to ſuch plants, 
as grow indifferently on land or in water ; 
23 the willow, alder, &c. ; 
MPHIBO”LOGY (of 4ppicrnoginy Br. 
a;4$: about, ga to caſt, and N a 
W ſpeech) a doubtful ſpeech, or ambiguous 
= ſentence. Rather Amphiboly. 
EAMPHISCI + (of ,, gr. of apps on 
on both ſides, and oxia ſhidows) inhabi- 
tants of the torrid zone, whoſe ſhadows, at 
different timey of the year, fall both 


ways. | 
AMPHITHE/ATRE S (of awqpibrarger, gr. 
of ahi round about, and Ssaręev, a 
theatre) a ſpacious building, of an oval fi- 
gure, being two theatres put together, ſur- 
rounded with ſeveral rows of ſeats, riſing 
gradually one over another, for the conve- 
niency of peoples ſeeing the fights of the 
gladiators and wild beaſts exhibited in the 
area, whicn was covered with ſand, for the 
greater convenience of the combatants, 
AMPLIA'TION, an inlargement. 
AMpLIFICA“TION (in Rhetoric) the in- 
larging or beautifying a diſcourſe, by taking 
in whatever may excite the minds of the 
audience to pity, or anger, by aggravating 
the crime, heightening the commendation, 
&c, of a perſon, | 
* largeneſs, greatneſs, noble 
neſs. 
AMPLITUDE of the Sun or Stars (in Aſtro 
nomy) is an arch of the horizon intercepted 
between the eaſt or weſt points thereof, and 
the centre of the object, at its rifing ot 
ſetting 3 thus the arch e. g. is the ampli- 
tude of the object riſing or ſetting at g. 
See fig. 6. - 
A'MPTHILL, a pretty market-town in 
Bedfordſhire, almoſt in the heart of the 
county, pieaſantly ſeated between two hills. 


of 


A MU 
The fairs are held on April 24d, Good. 
friday, November 29th, St. Anne's, and 
Corpus Chriſti day, Diſtant from London 
36 computed, and 43 meaſured miles. Q. 
Catharine, wife to Henry VIII. retired to 
one of the king's houſes in this town, after 
the was forbid the court, upon her being 
divorced, | 
AMPUTA'TION (of amputatio, lat. of am 
about, and puto to prune) x (in Surgery) 
the operatiag of cutting off a limb, or other 
part of the body. 2 (in Gardening) the 
pruning or dreſſing of vines, &c. 
AMSTERDAM E. lon. 4. 30“. lat. 52, 
20',] The capital of the province of Hol- 
land, and of the United Netherlands, ſi tu- 
ated on the river Amſtel, and an arm of 
the ſea, called the Wye, diſtant eaſt from 
London 200 miles. The city lies almoſt in 
the form of a creſcent; it is one of the 
largeft ports in the known world, and moſt 
reſorted ro from all parts, and yet of the 
moſt difficult acceſs, it being ſcarce poſſible 
for a loaden veſſel, or man of war, to enter 
the harbour, but they are obliged to un- 
load into lighters, and theſe again are un- 
loaded, and the merchandize carried by land 
to the town, The foundations of this 
town are laid on vaſt piles of wood, drove 
into the moraſs over which it ſtands, at a 
prodigious expence. This town was only a 
poor fiſhers town about the year 1300, 
when it firſt appeared in hiſtory ; but in the 
year 1585, it was the chief town of trade 
in thoſe provinces, and then they began to 
fortiſy it; and in the year 1672, when 
Lewis the XIVth invaded the country, they 
added to its fertifications z but the Zuider 
Sea is a ſufficient guard againft the fleet of 
their enemies ; for, being full of ſand-banks, 
ſcarce any veſſels, but their own flat-bot- 
tomed ones, can croſs it, The houſes of 
the town are built of brick or ſtone ; the 
ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved, and 
through moſt of them run canals, on ach 
fide of which, beautiful rows of trees are 
planted, The town, and fortifications in- 
cluded, is generally reckoned to be half as 
large as London; people of almoſt all na- 
tians dwell here, and of all religions, but 
none are fuifered to interſere in ſtate at- 
fairs but the Preſbyterians: But they all 
apply their whole endeavours to amaſs a 
heap of money, that it may be ſaid they 
died rich; for money, the idol of all nations, 
is adored moſt in this country, where it 
ſupolies the place of birth, wit, and merit. 
A”MULET (of amuletum, lat, a charm) any 
thing hanged about the neck, to preſerve 
one from witchcraft, or to cure, or pre- 
vent, certain diflemovers, 
Te AMU'SE (f amt. ſer, fr.) 1 to ſtop or 
ſtav a decion. 2 to dert, to entertain de- 


I: has a good market weekly on thurſday, 


lightfuiy. 3 to make vain promiſes to a 
perion 


ANA 


perſon, in order to hinder him from exa- 
mining into an affair. 

AMU'SEMENT, a vain or trifling employ- 
ment, to paſs away time, ; 

AMY'GDALINE (of amygdalinus, lat. of 

' amygdala, an almond) of or pertaining to 
almonds, 

ANA” (of ava, gr, prep.) of each an equal 
quantity. 

A”NABA'PTISTS (of ava again, and ga- 
rie to baptize) A religious ſe, that 
firſt ſprung up in Germany, in the fifteenth 

century; whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that 
children are not to be baptized, tu! they 
can give a reaſonable account of their 
faith. | 

ANABASIS, gr. (of dvaCainu, to aſcend) 
1 an aſcending or getting up. 2 an aſcent 
or rifing. 3 (in Botany) the herb horſe- 
hair, or horſetail. 4 (with Phyſicians) the 
growth or increaſe of a diſeaſe, | 

A”NACAMPTIC (of ave again, and zapmlu 
to reflect) 1 reflecting back, 2 the ſcience 
relating to reflection. : 

A'NACEPHALZEO'SIS (of draxeparaiucy, 
gr. of ave again, and xep«Aaio an head) 
a recapitulating, or ſumming up what has 
been ſaid before, 

ANA”CHORETE. See Anchoret. 

ANACHRO'NISM (of avayeoo;, gr. of 
ava beſides, and ypovo; time) a miſtake in 
chronology. | 

ANACREO'NTIC Perſe, a ſort of verſe that 
takes its name from Anacreon, a famous 
Greek poet, who lived about 400 years 
before Chriſt, In Engliſh poetry, they con- 
fiſt of ſeven ſyllables. | 

ANAGLY'PHICE (in Sculpture) the art of 
emboſſing plate, wherein the ſtrokes of 
the figures are prominent, 

ANAGO'GY, a rapture, or elevation of the 
ſoul to things celeſtial and eternal. | 
A”NAGRAM (of avayeappaliopoc, gr. of 
ava about, and ye«un a letter) a tranſ- 
poſition of the letters of a'perſon's name 

into ſome ſhort and witty ſentence, _ 

ANAGRA'MMATIST, a maker of ana 
grams, 

ANALE'CTA (of ayaatyw, I gather) 1 frag- 
ments gathered from table. 2 a collection 
of ſcraps out of authors, 

ANALE”MMA Prejection. See Ortbograpbic 
Projection. 

ANALE'PTICS (of ayannmlixa, gr. of d 
Azutayw to reſtore) medicines that reſtore 
the body, when waſted and emaciated, ei 
ther by the want of food, or the continu- 
ance of a diſeaſe. 

ANA”LOGY (of ava>yia, gr. of ava like, 
and Xoyo; reaſon and ratio) like reaſon, pro- 
portion, or relation that one thing hath to 
another, | 

ANALOGY (in Mathematics.) See Pro- 

Portion, : 


ANA 


ANA”'LYSIS (of avanuor;, gr. of ave te, and 
avi; ſolution) a reſolution of any thi 
into its component parts, or taking it all tg 
pieces, in order to diſcover the thing. 
ANALY”TIC (in Logic) is the art of if. 
poſing reaſons, as grammar does words, 
ANALY”TIC or ANALY”TICAL Ar; 

Algebra ſo called, becauſe it is the analyſ 
of a propoſition, or art of diſcovering truth 
from falſhood, or its poſſibility or impoſſi. 
bility, 
To ANALY'ZE Bodies (in Chemiſtry) to 
| diffolve them by fire, in order to find out 
the parts of which they are compoſed. 


ANA'NA (in Botany) a fine Indian fruit, 
commonly called the pine-apple, becauſe of il 


its likeneſs to the cone of the pine. 


ANAPZA'STUS, gr. (with Grammarians) ; 3 
foot in verſe, when two ſyllables are ſnort, 


and one long, as pietgs, 


ANAPLEROSIS, gr. (of avaT>ypiw to fill 
up) 1 a filling up, or ſupplying, 2 (in 
Surgery) is that part that reſtores what na-. 
ture has denied, or is decayed any other 


way. 


ANAPLERO”TICS (in Pharmacy) fach .. 
dicines as incarnate, and fill up ulcers and 1 


wounds with new fleſh. 


either in a prince, or other ruler, but the 
people live at large. 

ANASA'RCA, gr. (of avs and ct fleſh) 
a ſort of univerſal dropſy, wherein the 


whole ſubſtance of the body is ſtuffed or | : 


bloated with pituitous humours, In the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, the legs ſwell, an! 
pit remarkably, eſpecially towards night ; 
at length, the ſwelling riſes to the thighs, 
belly, breaft, and arms; the face likewiſe 


becomes cadaverous and pale, the fleſh ſoſt 


and Jax, the urine pale, and the appetite 
decays ; a difficulty of reſpiration comes on, 
attended with a ſlow fever. 
ANASTOMA'TICS (in Pharmacy) ſuch me- 
dicines, as dilate and open the cavities of 
the veſſels, and by that means make the 
blood circulate more freely. 
ANASTOMO'SIS, gr. (of qiaropw tv 


ture in the veſſels as lets out their contents, 
2 a mutual opening of arteries and veins 
into one another. 3 (among Phyſicians) 4 
flux, or flowing out of the natural humour 
of a human body, 

ANA'STROPHE, gr. (of % backward, 
and gerpw to turn) an inverſion, or turning 

e contrary way, 


ANA” THEMA (of dv, gr. of du 
| te 


a 


A'NARCHY or A'NARCHISM (of «ya; 
Xia, gr. of av without, and agxn a prin. 5 2 
ciple or government) without prince or u- 
ler, want of government, diſorder, con- 
fuſion; the want of government in a n- 
tion, when no ſupreme authority is lodged Wi 


open) I a looſening or opening ſuch an aper- | 


ANC 


x a curſe, or the ſentence of 


at 
ty prey an accurſed perſon or 


excommunication. 2 
thing, 

To ANATHE”MATIZE, to curſe, to ex- 
communicate, and give up one to Satan. 
ANA'TOCISM (of ae,, gr. of ava, 

and Tixlw to bring forth) compound intereſt, 
or intereſt upon intereſt, f 
ANA”TOMIST, a profeſſor of, or one ſxil- 
led in anatomy. ; 
To ANA”TOMIZE, to diſſect, or cut up 
the body of any creature, 


ANA” TOM (of che, gr. of dus abont, 


and T{yw to cut) 1 the art of difſeCting, þ 


or ſkilfully taking to pieces the ſolid parts of 
animal bodies, in order to an exact diſco- 
very of their ſtructure and economy, 2 
the ſubject, or body to be diſſected. 3 an 
artificial repreſentation of the ſtructure of 
the parts of an human body, in wax, me- 
tal, &c. 4 a ſkeleton is vulgarly ſo called, 

ANATRIPSIS (of ava againſt, and-Tpicw to 
wear) 1 a bryiſing, or rubbing againſt, or 
upon, 2 (in Surgery) the bruiſing or break- 
ing of a bone, 3 the breaking the ſtone in 
the kidneys or bladder, 

ANATRON, 1 a kind of ſalt petre, or 
nitre, found in Egypt. 2 the ſalt and ſcum 
of the compoſition of glaſs, when in fuſion. 
3 2 nitrous juice, which condenſes in vaults. 
4 a compound ſalt, made of quick lime, 
allum, vitriol, commen falt, and nitre, 
uſed as a flux to promote the fuſion and 
purification of metals, is ſo called by ſome 
authors. 

A'NBURY, or A'MBURY, a kind of wen, 
or ſpungy ſwelling, full of blood, growing 
upon any part of a cow or horſe. 

A'NCASTER, [W. lon. 30 min. lat. 52“. 
50',] a town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated 15 
miles ſouth of Lincoln, It has the honour 
of giving title of Duke to the noble family. 

+ of Bertie, 

ANCESTORS (of ancefſores, lat. of ante 
before, and cedo to go) tore-fathers, proge- 
nitors, or thoſe from whom a perſon is de- 
Kended, 

ANCESTRY, extraction, race, or deſcent, 

ANCHOR (of archora, lat, of aſzux©», gr. 
crooked) 1 a large, ſtrong piece of iron, 
crooked at one end, and formed into two 
barbs, in the form of two hooks; at the 
other end faſtened to a cable, uſed at ſea, 

and in rivers, to keep a ſhip from driving 
from the place where ſhe lay. 2 (Metaphu- 
rically) any thing a perſon depends on, 
3 a veſſel containing ten gallons, 4 (in Ar- 
chitecture) certain carvings 1eſgmbling an- 
chors or ares heads, 

To ANCHOR, to caſt out an anchor, in or- 
der to ſtop the ſhip from going any farther. 


ANCHORAGE, 1 a place fit to caſt an- 


chor, 2 a duty paid for caſting anchor, 


AND 


ANCHORED (in Heraldry) A Croſs an- 
chored, is when the four extremities re- 
ſemble the flovks of an anchor, 

ANCHORET (of avaywerw, I retire to a 
bye place) one that leads a ſolitary life in 
a deſart, for the ſake of devotion, having 
neither tent nor cottage ; a hermit, 

A'NCHYLO'PS (of a, gr. of aſys 
almuſt, and xy, juice or moiſture) (n 
Medicine) an abſceſs, or collection of mat- 
ter between the great angle of the eye and 
the noſe; which is called Zg:lops, after 
it is broke, 

ANCHO'VY, a ſmall fiſh brought from the 

Mediterranean, which eafily diffolves over 

the fire, in almoſt any liquor, and is uſed 

for ſauce to other fiſh ; they are alſo eaten 
with oil and vinegar, firſt taking out the 
bones and fins, 

A'NCIENT 1 (with Sailors) a flag or ſtreamer 
in the ſtern of a ſhip, 2 (in Military Affaire) 
the colours, or an enſign. 4 thoſe perſons 
who have gone through the ſeveral offices 
of the pariſh where they live. 4 one of the 
four claſſes cf Gray's-Inn, which conſiſts 
of Ancients, Barriſters, Benchers, and Stu- 
dents, 5 (amongſt the Lawyers in the 
Temple) ſuch as are paſt their, reading. 

ANCIENT (of ancien, fr.) old, antique, or 
of former time; which exiſted long ago. 

The ANCIENTS, men of ancient time, 

ANCLE or ANKLE, the joint between the 
leg and foot, | 

A'NCOME, a felon, or ſwelling that is hard 
and hot, 

A*'NCON (in Architecture) the corners or 
quoins of walls, 2 (in Anatomy) the cur- 
vature, or bending of the arm, whereon we 
reſt in leaning, 

A'NCYLE. 1 (in Antiquity) a ſort of ſhield 
ſaid to have fallen from heaven into the 
hand of Numa, ſecond king of Rome; on 
the preſet vation of which, the fate of the 
Roman Empire depended. 2 (in Anatomy} 
the contraction of the ham. | 

ANCYLOBLE'PHARON, a diſeaſe, wherein 
the eye-lids are ſtuck faſt, or glued together. 

A'NCYLOGLO'SSUS (of &yxudsc;, crooked, 
and yAwoca, the tongue, gr.) one that is 
tongue-tied, or has an impediment in his 
ſpeech, ariſing from a contraction of the 
frænum of the tongue, 

AND, a conjun@:'cn copulative. 

ANDA'NTE (in Muſic) fignifies that the 
time muſt be exactly kept, and every note 
have its diſtin ond. 

A'NDOVER [W. lu 19. 30“, lat. 51%. 

200.] A large market and borvugh-town in 

Hampſhire, fituateq 10 miles north-weſt of 

Wincheſter, and 66 (v+ih-weſt of London; 

pleaſantly ſeated on the 54s of the downs, 

which renders it very healthy, and is a 

i, populous and thriving place, being a great 

| E | thurough- 
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ANG 
thorovgh-fare in the weſtern road from 
London ; governed by a mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, bailiffs, and common-council- 
men, with the privilege of electing and 
ſending two members. to parliament, It 


Bas a great market weekly on ſaturday, — 


two fairs yearly, viz, May the it, an 


November the 6th, Near to it, on Sep-| 


tember 30, is kept Weyhill-fair, eſteemed 
one of the greateſt in England, eſpecially 
for ſheep and hops. : 


ANDRO'GYNUS (of «vTg&yuvs, gr. of amy 


a man, and vun a woman) an hermaphro- 
dite, or one who is both man and woman, 
having the natural parts of both ſexes. 

A*'NDROLEPSY (of avng, <3go;, a man, 
and AzpuCawo, to take) 1 (in Antiquity) it 
an Athenian was killed by a citizen of ano- 
ther place, and if ſuch city refuſed to give 
up the criminal to puniſhment, it was held 
Jawful to take three inhabitants, and pu- 
niſh the homicide in them. 2 (Metaphori- 
cally) reprizals. 

ANDRO”MEDA (in Aſtronomy) a ſmall con 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, con 
fiſting of 27 ſtars, 

ANDRO'TOMY, (of dne, and Tzp4rw to cut) 
the diſſection of human bodies, | 

ANE'CDOTE, 1 a ſecret hiſtory, ſuch as re- 
lates the ſecret affairs of kings and princes. 
2 an appellation given to ſuch works of the 

_ ancients, as have not yet been publiſhed, 

ANEMO”METER (of as the wind, and 


Allęem to meaſure) an inſtrument to mea- 


ſure the force of the wind. 

ANE”MONY, or EMONY, the name of a 
flower, 

A'NEMOS furnace (in. Chemiſtry) a wind- 
furnace for melting metals, 

ANE”MOSCOPE, an inftrument to ſhew at 
any time which way the wind blows, 

ANE'NT, over-againſt, 

A”NET, the herb dill, 


ANEURYSM (of as ,, gr. to dilate) a 


diſeaſe of the arteries, in which, either by 


a preternatural weakneſs of ſome part of 


them, they become dilated ; or by a wound 
through their coats, the blood 1s extrava- 
fated among the adjacent cavities: It uſu- 
ally proceeds from an accidental pricking 
the arteries in blood-letting, or a corrofivn 
of the coats. 

ANE'W, adv, again. 

ANFRA'CTUOUS (of anfrafus, lat. of an 
about, and frango to wind) full of turnings 
and windings, intricate, 

ANGEIO'GRAPHY 5 (of aſyzi a veſſel, 
and yeapn deſcription) a deſcription of the 
veſſels in a human body, i, e, the nerves, 
veias, arteries, and lymphatics. 


ANGEIO”'LOGY (of «ſys: ea, gr. of 4 


via veſſels, and atyw to ſay) a treatiſe or 


- giſcoutſe on the veflels of a human body, as 


ANG 
of the veins, arteries, finews, &c, | 
ANGEIOSPE'RMOUS Plants (of aſytioy a 
veſſel, and eTzgua ſeed) ſuch as have ſeed 
pods, : 

ANGEIO”TOMY (of &ſyzidouin, gr. of dſ- 
vel veidels, and Tojen of T:iguyw to cut) a 
cutting open the veſſels, as in opening a 
vein or artery, | 

ANGEL. (of aye, gr. of aſyt)\w to bring 
tidings) a meſſenger, or one that brings ti- 
dings ; and'is generally applied to thoſe ſpi- 
ritual or immaterial beings, which God 
makes uſe of to execute the orders of his 
providence. 

ANGEL, a gold coin of ten ſhillings value. 

ANGEL for, the two halves of a cannon 
bullet linked together with a chain, 

ANGE”LICA, an herb ſo called, on account 
of its being an excellent anti-poiſon, 

ANGE”LICAL, partaking of the nature of 
angels, 


century, who worſhipped angels. 
ANGER, wrath, paſſion, rage, diſpleaſure, 
To ANGER, to provoke, or ſtir up. to an- 


ver; to diſpleaſe. 

ANA, lat. (of aſyw, to ſtrangle) an 
inflammation about the muſcles of the 
threat and jaws, attended with an acute 
fever, difficulty of ſwallowing, and danger 
of ſuffocation, popularly called the quinſey, 
or ſquinancy. | 

ANGEIO”LOGY (of &ſy:wxoyie, gr. of y- 
ve veſſels, and Ntyw to fay) a treatiſe or 
diſcourſe on the veſſels of a human body, as 
of the veins, arteries, finews, &c. 

ANGLE (of angulus, lat, a eorner] 1 a cor- 
ner or nook, 2 a rod or ſmall pole, with 
which, and Its apparatus, people divert 
themſelves in taking fiſh, 

ANGLE (in Geometry) is the inclination of 
two lines meeting one another; as, let the 
line AB, meet the line AC, in the point 


wards each other an angle, See fig, 7. 

ANGLE acute, is the angle CA B, being leſs 
than a right angle, fig, 7. 

ANGLE rigbt, is that which is made by two 
right lines perpendicular to each other, as 
the angle EAB, fig. 7. 

ANGLE obtuſe, is that which is greater than 

| a right angle, as the angle GAP, fig. 7. 

ANGLES contiguous, or adjacent, are ſuch as 
have the ſame vertex and common fide con- 
tinued out, as the angles CAB, and CAD 
are adjacent angles, fig. 7. 

ANGLE of contact, is the angle that a right 
line which touches a curve line makes with 
it; as, let the right line AD, touch the 
circle F, in the point G. then is the angle 
F GD, which the right line AB makes at 
the point G, an angle of contact, fig, 7. 

ANGLE mixt lined, is that contained under 

a a 


ANGELICI, a fort of heretics in the firſt. 


A, then is their inclination or bending to- 
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A right line, and a curve line, as the angle | Caernarvon in North Wales, compaſſed on 
DGF, fig. 7, | all ſides with the Iriſh Sea, which parts it 

ANGLE of incidence, is that which a ray off from Wales by a narrow channel, which 
light, as AC, makes with the perpendi-] may be forded at low water in ſome places; 
cular E A, fig. 7. ; it is 20 miles long, and 17 broad; it yields 

ANGLE of reflection, is that which is made plenty of : wheat, and mill-ſtones to grind 
by a ray of light, as HA, reflected from It ; is divided into ſix hundreds, and theſe 
the ſurface A, and the perpendicular EA; into 74 pariſhes, but has but two market- 
which is always equal to the angle of in-] towns, viz, Newborough and Beaumaris ; 
cidence ; and upon the equality of thoſe two it ſends one member to parliament, 
angles the whole ſcience of catoptrics is in- /A'NGLICISM (of angliciſme, fr.) a phraſe 
tirely founded, in the Engliſh idiom, or the manner of 

ANGLE of refra&ion (in Dioptrics) is the ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh, 
angle which AK, the ray of light refracted, |/ANGRY, diſpleaſed, offended, or in a paſ- 
makes with AJ, the ray of incidence, con- fion. 
tinued out beyond the refracting ſurface; ANGUI”'NEAL (of anguineus, lat. of anguis 
DB, fig. 7. | a ſerpent) of, or pertaining to a ſerpent, 

ANGLE Refracted, is that which the re-| ANGUINEAL byperbo/a, a name given by 
fi ted ray AK, makes with AL a per- Sir Iſaac Newton to four of his curves of 
pendicular to the refracting ſurface D B.] the ſecond order, being byperbolas of a ſer- 
See fig. 7. pentine figure, 

ANGLE optic, or of viſion, is the angle CAE, {A'NGUISH (of anger, lat. of angs to train) 
which the two rays CA, E A, iſſuing from exceſſive pain and grief, or great trouble of 
the two extreme points A, C, ot an object body and mind, | 
form at the centre of the eye, See fig. 7. [A'NGULAR, belonging to, or having angles. 

ANGLE of elevation (in Mechanics) is thefANGULO'SITY (of anguizs an angle) the 
angle which H A, the line of direction of a] quality of that which has many angles. 
body (uſually a ball) projected with any|A*NGUS, or Forfar, a ſhire of Scotland, 
force, makes with the horizontal line DA.| having the ſhire of Merns on the north, 
See fig. 7. the German Ocean on the eaſt ; the frith 

ANGLES alternate. Theſe are pairs of acute, | of Tay, which divides it from the ſhire of 
or obtuſe angles, made by a right line, cut-] Fife, on the ſouth ; and the ſhires of Perth 
ting two parallel lines, being always equal] and Goury on the weſt, 
to one another: thus, if AB be parallel toJANGU'ST (of angaffus, lat. of ango to ſtraiten) 
CD, and the line EF cut them in G and H,] narrow, ftrait, ſcanty, ſlender. 
then are the angles AGH, DHG, and}JANHELA*TION (of anbelatio, lat, of am 
BGH, GHC alternate angles. See fig. 8. and halo to breathe) ſhortneſs of breath, the 

ANGLE ſpherical, is that which is formed on] phthiſic. 
the ſurface of the ſphere, by the interſection PANT LITY (of anilitas, lat, of anus an old 
of two great circles of the ſphere z as, let woman) old age of women, dotage. 

ACBE be a ſphere, upon the ſurface of þ4”"NIMA, lat. 1 breath. 2 the principle of 
which let two arches of great circles, AB] life in the rational, ſenfitive, or vegetative 
and CE, cut each other in the point D;] ſoul. 

then is ADC, or DBE a ſpherical angle, [ANIMADVERSION, 1 obſervation, re- 
fig. 11, flection, or conſideration, 2 remarking, or 

ANGLE of @ baſtion (in Fortification) is the} correcting. 
angle which the two faces of the baſtion[ To ANIMADVERT (of animadverto, lat. 
make at the point of the baſtion, of animus the mind, ad to, and werts to 

ANGLE of the tenaille, is the angle made be- turn) 1 to conſider, or turn the mind ta 
fore the curtain, by the two lines of defence.] a thing. 2 to remark, or correct. | 

ANGLE flanking, is the angle made by theſA*NIMAL (of animal, lat. of animus life) 
line of defence and the flank of a baſtion. a being, which, beſides the power of grow- 

ANGLE ſaliant, or ſoilaint by the French, ing, increaſing, and producing its like {which 
(in Fortification) is any angle whoſe points] vegetables likewiſe have) is farther endued 
turn towards, (ſuch as thoſe of baſtions,, with ſenſation, and ſponta: evus motion 
&c.) that is, whoſe legs open inwards, to- from place to place, as man, beatts, fiſh, 
wards the place. and fowl. 

ANGLES (in Anatomy) the corners of the ANIMAL, adject. living, or that has life in 
eye, where the eye-lids end; that next the] it, as the animal ſpirits. 
noſe is called the greater cr internal, and theJANIMAL ſecretion (in Phyſic) that ſepara- - 


other the er or external angle. tion of the juices from one another that is 
To ANGLE, to catch fiſh with a rod, ha- performed by the glands, 
ving a line and hook fitted to it. ANIMA'LCULES „, very. ſmall animals, 


ANGLESEA, an iſland lying over-againſt | ſcarcely > by the naked eye, 1 
2 0 
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To A“NIMATE (of animo, lat. of animus 

' life) 1 to give life or being, 2 to encou- 
rage, embolden, or excite, 

A”NIMATED, enlivened, quickened, or en- 
couraged, 

A NIMATED Mercury (in Chymiſtry) quick 
filver, which, being impregnated with ſome 
ſubtil and ſpirituous particles, becomes 
glowing hot when mingled with gold. 

A“ NIMATED Needle, a mariners needle, 
when touched with a loadftone, | 

A”NIMA'TION, the time when the human 
embryo is inanimated, or when the ſoul is 
infuſed into it, 

ANIMO”'SITY (of animefiras, lat. of ani- 
mus paſſion} 1 heat, fervour, rage, 2 
grudge, hatred, pique, averſion, 

A'NKLE, the joint between the foot and the 
leg. 

ANKY'LOSIS, gr, (of aſuu>n, a contraction 
of the joints) a diſeaſe in the junctures of a 
human body, where the nervous liquor 
which ſhould lubricate the bones, growing 
too thick, clegs them up, and as it were 
cements them within one another, 

A'NNALIST, a writer of annals, 

A'NNALS (of annalis, lat. of annus, a year) 
annual chronicles, or hiſtories of things 
done frm year to year, 

ANNAND [W. lon. 3“. lat. 54%. 4®'.] 
the capital of the ſhire of Annandale, in 
Scotland; a parliament town, ſituate on 
the river Annand, 80 miles ſ-uth of Edin- 

burgh. and a little north of Solway Frith. 

ANNA TES 2 (of annat#, lat of annus a 
yen) fi:ſt fruits of a benefice, being the 
profits of a whole year after the death ot 
the :incumben!, which is paid to the pope 
fo; his buils, by the ſucceſſ'r, 

To ANNE'AL, 1 to paint on glaſs, 
anoint with oil 

To ANNE X (of annecto, lat. of ad to, and 
necto to join) to join, or unite one thing to 

another. 

To ANNTHILATE (of annibilo, lat. to 
turn to nothing) to turn to nothing, or to 
deſtroy ur torly. 

ANNIHILA ION, an aboliſhing, deftroy. 
ing, or turning to nothing. 

ANNIVERSARY (of anniverſaria, lat. of 
ann s a yea, and werto to turn) that comes 
eve y year at a certain time, or is celebrated 
every year; the yearly return of ſome te- 
markab/e day. 

ANNIV RSARVY of a ſaint, a certain day 
appointed to be kept yearly, in remem- 
bran:ce of his death, ; | 

A'NNIVERSE, uſed for anniverſary by Dry- 
den. . 

ANNO DOMINI, lot. (in the year of our 


2 to 


Lord) the reckoning or accounting time 
1} 


from our Savinur's birth, 


ANNOTATION (of arnetatio, lat. of ad 


* 
+ 


ANO 
or obſervation ; a compendious remark on 
a paſſage, in order to clear ſome difficulty, 
or draw ſome conſequence from, 

To ANNO'Y, to hurt, prejudice, moleſt, er 
endamage, 

ANNO'YANCE, prejudice, injury, hurt. 

ANNUAL (of annuus, lat, of annus, a year) 
yearly, done every year. 

ANNUAL Leaves (in Botany) ſuch as come 
up in the ſpring, and periſh in the autumn, 

ANNUITY, a yearly penſion, ftipend, or 
income. 

To ANNU'L (of annuller, fr.) to aboliſh, 
repeal, revoke, or make void, 

A'NNULAR (of annularis, lat. of annulus 
a ring) of or pertaining to a ring, like or 
in the ſhape of a ring. ; 

A'NNULETS (in Architecture) is a narrow 
flat moulding, belonging to the capital or 

| baſe of a column, being ſometimes called a 
fillet or round, 

ANNULETSs (in Heraldry) a mark of di- 
ſtinction, being a little ring, which the 
fifth brother of a family ought to bear. 

To ANNU'MERATE (of annumero, lat. of 
ad and numero to number) to number, rec- 
kon up among others, and put into the 
number. 

To ANNU'NCIATE (from anzuncio, lat. of 
ad and nuncio to report) to bring tidings, 
to declare, tell, or ſhew unto, 

ANNU'NCIA”TION, the delivery of a meſ- 
ſage; it is particularly applied to the 25th 
of March, or Lady day, becauſe of the an- 
gel's meſſage to the virgin Mary, concern- 
ing our Saviour's birth. 

A”NODYNES (of av»9%wz, gr. of à without, 

and eI'w pain) remedies that alleviate or 

take away pain. 

To ANOIN T. 1 to perfume. 2 to beſmear 

or bedaub. 

ANO'MALOUS (of avwwze;, gr. of a priv. 
and 622%; equal) irregular, unequal, or out 
of rule, 

ANO”MALY, inequality, or irregularity. 

ANO”"MALY mean or ſimple (in the Old 

Aſtronomy) is the diſtance of a planet from 

the line of the apſis, according to its mean 

motion; as, let ESD be the ſun's orbit, 

AMNB the ecliptic, the earth at T, the 

ſun at S, and AB the line of the nodes; 

then is the angle ATM, or arch AM, 
the ſun's mean anomaly ;3 which Ptolemy 

calls the angle of mean motion. See fig. 9» 
But, in the New Aſtronomy, where 2 

planet, as P, (ſee fig. 10.) deſcribes an el- 

lipſis APBD about the ſun ſituate in the 
focus S, it is the arch, angle, or trilineal 
area ASP, contained under the line of the 
apſis AB (viz, the tranſverſe axis) and the 
line SP drawn to P, the planet's place, 
which 1s proportional to the time, By draw- 
ing the perpendicular Q PH thro' P, the 


againſt, and noto to note) a remark, note, 


planet's place, and drawing S T perpendi- 
cular 
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ANT 
the radius QC continued, the mean 
| _ may be wt on” by the trilineal 
circular area A QS, or by the arch A Q+ 
SF, as is demonſtrated by Dr. Keil, in 
his Le#. Afrron. The ancients call this 
the mean anomaly eccentric. ; 

ANOMALY Eccentric or of the Centre, is 
the arch AQ of the eccentric circle A QB 
and the right line QH, drawn from the 
eentre of the planet P, perpendicular to the 
line AB of the apfis. Fig. 10. 

ANOMALY Coequate or True, is the diſtance 
of the ſun from his apogæum, or of a planet 
from its aphelium, where it is ſeen from the 
ſun; that is, it is the angle ASP, at the 
ſun, which is the planet's diſtance from 
the aphelium it appears under, Ptolemy 
calls this, the angle of true motion; and 
ſome, the angle of the ſun. — 

ANOMOEANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
who denied any ſimilitude between the eſ- 
ſence of the Father and. that of the Son. 

ANON, by and by, 

ANO'NYMOUS (of avwwye, gr. of à with- 
out, and ova a name) ſomething which is 
nameleſs, or has no name affixed to it; or 
a perſon whoſe name is unknown. 

A”NOREXY (of a without, and ege*;;, an 
appetite, gr.) want of appetite ; a longer 
abſtinence from meat than is uſual, without 
any defire to eat. 


ANO'THER. 1 one more, 2 diverſe, diffe- 
rent, contrary, 3 changed, or of another 
mind. ' 


ANSZ or ANSES (in Aftronomy) the parts 
of Saturn's ring, which are to be ſeen on 
each fide of that planet. ſo called, becauſe 
they ſome:imgs appear like handles to the 
body of that planet, 

ANSPESSA'DES, a kind of inferior officer in 
the foot, below the corporals, yet above 
the private centinels; they are likewiſe| 
called Lanſpeſſades, and Lance Corporals, 

ANSTRU'THER, [W. lon. 29. 25“. lat. 
569, 200. ] A parliament town of Scotland, 
ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the ſhire 
of Fife; 25 miles north-eaſt of Edinburgh, 
and 8 ſouth of St. Andrews, 

To ANSWER, 1 to reply to a queſtion, 
2 to ſolve, or give ſolution to a problem. 
3 to ſuit, or be agreeable to. 4 to excuſe, 
or alledge for an excuſe, 5 to be ſurety, or 
ſecurity for. 6 to pay the demand of. 


ANT, an emmet or piſmire. 

ANTA”GONIST (of &ilaywwgng, gr. of, 
arri againſt, nnd &ywy.Copua to ftrive) an 
adverſary, or one that contends for the 
maſtery againſt another. 

ANTAGONIST Muſcles, are thoſe which: 
have oppoſite functions; ſuch are the flexor 


ANT 


beating back again. 2 (in Rhetoric) a fi- 


gure which plays with the double ſenſe of 
a word, % 

ANTA'NAGOGE (of avri, and avaywyce 2 
leader) a figure in rhetoric, when the ora- 
tor, not being able to anſwer the accuſa- 
tion of an adverſary, returns the charge, 
by loading him with the ſame or ſome other 
crime. 

ANTAPO” DOSIS, gr. (of dil againſt, &n3 
from, and Nw to give) 1 a returning, 
or paying on the other fide, or by turns, 
2 (in Rhetoric) the counterpart or clauſe 
of a fimilitude anſwering to the former, 

ANTARTHRI'TICS (of ay: againſt, and 
«ebpirineg of the gout) remedies againſt the 
gout, 

ANTA'RTIC or ANTA'RCTIC Pole (of 
aylagxliug, gr. of ai againft, or oppoſed 
to, and agxl:xos northern) the ſouth pole, 
ſo called, becauſe it is diametrically oppo- 
ſite to the north pole, as 8, fig. 6, 

ANTARCTIC Circle. See Polar Circle, 

ANTASTHMA”TICS (fi againſt, and 
ach the phthific) remedies againſt the 
phthiſic, or ſhortneſs of breath. 

ANTECEDENCE (of antecedens,-lat, of ante 
be'cre, and c-do to go) a going before, 

ANTECE'DENT (of antecedens, lat. of ante 
before, and cede to go) that which geeth 
before, either in time, place, or quality, 

ANTECEDENT (in Mathematics) is the 
firſt of two terms of a ratio, or that which 
is compared to the other. 

ANTECEDENT (in Grammar) is that word 
which the relative repeats, or refers to. 
ANTECEDENTIA (in Aſtronomy) a pla- 
net is faid to be in antecedentia, when it 

moves contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

To A'NTEDATE (of antidater, fc.) to date 
before the time, or ſet an older date than 
ought to be. 

A*NTTEDILU'VIAN (of antediluwianus, lat. 
of ante before, and diluvium a deluge) what- 
ever was before the flood. 

ANTEDILU*VIANS, thoſe generations of 
perſons from Adam to Noah's flood. ; 

A'NTELOPE, a kind of deer that hath 
wreathed horns, 

ANTEMERIDIAN, belonging to the time 
before noon, 

ANTEMU'NDANE (of ante before, and 
mundanus, of mundus the world) before the 
beginning or creation of the world. 

ANTEPAST (of ante before, and paſtus 
fecding) preguſtation, foretaſting. 

ANTEPENU'LTIMA s (of ante before, and 
penultimus the laſt ſave one) the third ſyl- 
lable of a word from the end, or the laſt 
ſave two. 


and extenſor of any limb; the one whereof, TO ANTEPONE (of antepono, lat. of arte 
before, and pono to ſet) to put, ot ſet be- 


fore. 
ANTERIOR os ANTERIOUR (of ante- 


ricr 
„ 


bends it, and the other ſtretches it out. 
AVNTANACLASIS (of , and ayaniady 
70 ftrike back again) 1 a refleRing, or 


| 


ANT 
rior, lat. of ante before) ſomething before 
another, eſpecially in reſpect of place. 

A'NTES * (in Architecture) are ſquare pi- 
laſters placed on the corners of buildings, 

ANTE'STATURE (in Fortification) a hafty 
ſort of entrenchment, made of palifadoes, 
or bags of earth, to give the retiring ſal- 
liers time to diſpute a piece of ground 
which the enemies are already poſſeſſed of, 


| 


in part. | 

ANTHELMINTICS (of n againſt, and 

tage a worm, gr.) medicines that de- 

firoy worms in humar bodies. 

NTHEM (of avbujuzoc, gr. of ali oppoſite, 

and v4wvo; a hymn) a church ſong, performed 

by the choriſters, divided for that purpoſe 
into chorus's, who ſing alternately ; it is 
generally compoſed of certain paſſages taken 
out of the Pſalms, and often accommo- 
dated to the particular ſolemnities in 
hand. 

ANTHO'LOGY (of «vfo>oyia, gr. of avs 

a flower, and Aiyw to gather) 1 a treatiſe 
of flowers, or of beautiful paſſages from 
any author, 2 a collection of Greek epi - 
- grams. | 

ANTHRACO'SIS (arfparucric, gr. of a 
a coal) a diſeaſe of the eye, occaſioned by 
a corroſive ulcer, covered with ſkin, and 
attended with a ſwelling of the parts near 
the eye. | 

ANTHRAX, a carbuncle encompaſſed with 

a fiery, ſharp, and painful ſwelling, which 
in a.manner parches and burns the ſkin. 

ANTHROPO”LOGY (of avdewro; a man, 
and. seg a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, or de- 
ſcription of a man's body and ſon]. 

ANTHRO'POMANCY (of awgwro; a man, 
and Nane divination) a kind of divina- 
tion, performed by inſpecting the entails 
of a dead man, | 

ANTHROPOMO'RPHITES (of &fcwro- 
j422iTa, gr. Of aylewro; a man, and wog- 
vn form) heretics who attributed to God 
the figure of a man. 

ANTHROPO”"PHACGI gr. (of dvSewnog a 
man, and ga to eat) men-eaters, canni- 
bals,- or ſavages who eat men's fleſh, 

ANTHYPNO'TICS (of ay; againſt, and 
5Tvc; ſleep) medicines that prevent ſleep, 

ANTTADES. 1 the glandules or kernels, 
more commonly cailed the Almonds of the 
Ear, 2 the inflammation of thoſe parts, 

A'NTIASTHMA”TICS, medicines proper 
for 'or againſt the aſthma, or ſhortneſs of 
breath. 

ANTIC. See Antique. 

An AN TIC («ne antique, fr.) a mimic, a 
Juggler, or buffoon, 

A'NTI-CHAMBER (of antichambre, fr.) a 
withdrawing-room, or any outward cham- 
ber which is next or near the bed- chamber; 
where ſervants, petitioners, or ſtrangers 


A 


ö 


{ 


5 


ANT 


— be ſpoken to, or calls $y 

them. 

A'NTI-CHRIST (of dilixgiroe gr. of af, 
againſt, and xg Chriſt) 1 an adveiſan 
to Chriſt, 2 a ſeducer, or one that pre, 
tends to be Chriſt. | 

ANTICHOLICA (of al. . againſt, and ya. 
xee Choleric) remedies againſt the choler, 

ANTICHRONISM (of ail; contrary, and 
Xewes time) falſe chronology, a wrong 
computation of time. ; 

To ANTICIPATE (of anticips, lat. of any 
before, and capio to apprehend) to foreſta, 
prevent, or prepoſſeſs. 

ANTIDICOMARIA'NS, a ſect of here. 
tics, towards the end of the fourth century, 
who pretended that the Virgin Mary di4 a 
not preſerve a perpetyal virginity, but cht 
ſhe had ſeveral childten by Joſeph, aſtet 
our Saviour's birth. | po 

A'NTIDOTE (of leres, gr. of avri con. 

trary, aud Nd to give) a remedy given 

either to prevent, or to cure ſome malig. Wan 

nant diſtemper; allo a medicine taken t» 

prevent the dangerous effects of another; 

a counter- poiſon. 

ANTI-EME'TICS (of ay): againſt, and igiv 
to vomit) medicines to prevent vomiting, 

ANTILO'GARITHM, the complement of 

the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſecant 

to 90 degrees, "x 

ANTILOGY, a contradiction between two 
expreſſions or paſſages in an author. 1 

ANTIMERTA (of age,, gr, of am 5 
for, and Agsgeg a part) a figure when one 

part of 1 put for another. 

ANTIMETA'BOLE gr. (of aii, jatle be- 

hind, and aN to throw) a rhetorical 

figure, where there is a repetition of word; 
in the ſame ſentence, in a different tenſe, 
rſon, or caſe, | 

ANTIME'”TRICAL, contrary to the rule 

of verſe. 

A'NTIMONA*RCHICAL (of al againft, 

and goyagyns a monarch, gr.) againſt mo- 

narchy, or kingly government. 

ANTIMO'NIALS (in Medicine) preparations 

in which-antimony is the bafis or principal 

ingredient. | 

A'NTIMONY, a mineral ſubſtance of a me- 

talline nature, properly called a ſcmimete/, 

being compoſed of ſome undetermined me- 
tal, combined with a ſulphurous and 
ſtony ſubſtance, and having all the qualities 
of real metal, except malleability : it it 
found in mines of all metals, but chiefly in 
thoſe of filver and lead; that found in 
gold mines is the moſt valuable; but there 
are mines of antimony in ſeveral countries 
abroad, and with us in Cornwal, It 
found in lumps reſembling black lead, only 
harder and lighter, whence it is called 
Marcaſite of lead, When dug out of the 


1 


; 


A 


wait till the nebleman or other perſon is at 


earth, they put it into large crucibles, 7 
ule 


taſe it into cones, or antimonial liorns, 

which make the crude Antimony, It de 

ſtroys all metals it is fuſed with, except 
gold, and on account of that quality, it is 
much uſed in purifying and refining of it. 

Its phyſical quality is chiefly cathartic, but 

being properly prepared, it anſwers the 

ends of emetics, diuretics, &c. It is mixt 
with tin, to make it harder and whiter ; 
with bell-metal, to make the ſound clearer ; 
and with lead, to make the printers let- 
ters, It is alſo a general help in melting 
metals, particularly in cafting cannon-balls. 
INOMASIA, gr. a figure in rhetoric, 
which applies the proper name of one thing 
to many others, as when we call a cruel] 
man a Nero, &c. Corr. for /Antonomaſia. 

NTINO'MIANS (of ay: againſt, and wo; 

a law) a fe& whoſe tenet is, that the keep- 

ing the law of Moſes is unprofitable under 

the goſpel, and that there is no fin in chil- 
| gren, and that good works do not further, 
nor evil ones hinder ſalvation, 

NTIP ARA'STASIS, gr. (of a, waga, 
and {pn to ſtand) a rhetorical figure, when 
one grants what the adverſary ſays, but de 
nies the inference, ' 

INTI'PATHY (ef aH Af, gr. of avri 
contrary, and a dog affection) a contrariety 
of natural qualities, a natural enmity or 
averfion between two bodies, : 

INTIPERISTA'LTIC Motion (in Anato- 
my) a motion of the inteſtines contrary to 
the Periſtaltic motion, by which the ex- 
crements are carried upwards inſtead 0. 
downwards, and cauſes the griping of the 
guts, 

EgNTIPERI'STASIS, gr. (of di against 
Tp; about, and {pn to ſtand) a repulfi-r 
on every part, whereby either heat or col 
is made more ſtrong in itſelf, by the re 
ſtraining of the contrary 3 or when heat 
environs cold, or cold heat, or one quality 
another, | 

ANTI”'PHONE 4 (of ailipwyz, gr. of a.. 

againſt, and m the voice) a ſinging by 

way of anſwer, when the choir on one fid- 
anſwers to the choir of the other, or one 
finging one verſe and the other another. 

ANTI PHRASIS, gr. (of ili againſt, a 0 

$445; of ꝙęed to ſpeak} 1 a figure in 

grammar, when a word has a meaning con 


ſpeech, that has a contrary meaning to what 
it appears to have; a kind of Irony, where- 
| in we ſay a thing, and mean the contrary, 
WANTIPODES + (of ach againſt, and mer 2 
foot) a term in geography, given to ſuch 
inhabitants of the earth as live diametri- 
cally oppoſite to each other; they lie under 
Oppoſite meridians and oppoſite parallels ; 
they have different day and night, and ſea- 
fons ; when it is ſummer with the one, it 


trary to its original ſenſe, 2 a figurative 


with one, it is midnight with the other g 
and the longeſt day with one, is the ſhorteſt 
with the other. Plato firſt ſtarted the no- 
tion of Antrpedes, but ſome of the ancienty, 
Lactantius and Auguſtine in particular, 
laughed at the notion; the latter is ſtrange - 


' ſhould hang pendulous in the air, as he 
thought they muſt in the other hemiſphere; 
nay, the more ignorant inland people, who 
have not the opportunity to converſe with 
travellers and mathematicians, are as much 
at a loſs to conceive how it is poſſible, as 
thoſe good fathers were, 


elected. 

ANTIPTO'SIS, gr. (of di againſt, and 
eu a caſe) a grammatical figure, when 
onecaſe of a noun is put for another, 

A'NTIQUARY (of antiquarius, lat. of ante 
before) 1 one that is well Kkill'd in, or ap- 
plies himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquity, 2 
one that affects obſolete words and phraſes, 

3 a copier of old books and writings. 

To A'NTIQUATE (of antiquo, lat, to re- 

| peal) to repeal, aboliſh, or make void, 

ANTIQUE 2 (of antiquus, lat. of ante be- 
fore) 1 ancient, old, or of long ſtanding. 
2 old faſhion'd, or made after the ancient 
manner, 3 out of date. 

ANTIQUITY, ancientneſs, the ſtate of old 
times, old things, &c. and is often uſed in 
reſpect to the remains and monuments of 
the ancients. 

ANTISCII (of aylwrxa, gr. of ay]: oppoſite, 

and Tit a ſhadow) thoſe people who dwell 
in two places oppoſite to each other, the 
one on the north ſide of the equator, the 
other on the ſouth, ſo that their ſhadows 
fall different ways at noon, one directly 
oppoſite to the other, 

ANTISCORBU'TICS (of n, gr. againſt, 
and ſcorbutum, lat, the ſcurvy) medicines 
againſt the ſcurvy, 

ANTISPASMO'DICS (of a againſt, and 
rache the cramp, gr.) medicines againſt 
the cramp. 

ANTTI'STOICHON 4 pr. (of a againſt, 
and corysfoy a rudiment) a grammagical fi- 
gure, when one letter is put for another; 
as ſella for ſedda, &c. 


| 


vl. againſt, and gętp to turn) a figure in 
thetoric, when, in the ſame ſentence, ene 
word is uſed in various ſenſes, 
ANTTTHESIS (of ali9:o%;, gr. of ay; con- 
tray, and v dn to ſet) a rhetorical flou- 
riſh, when ccatraries are oppoſed to each 
other. f 
ANTTTHETS {of atv, gr. of ay; con- 
trary, and N to put) contraries, oppo- 


is winter with the other; when it is noon! 


ſite 85 
A'NTI- 


ly perplexed to think how men and trees 


ANTIPOPE (ef ah, gr. againſt, and pana, 
lat. the pope) a falſe pope, ſet up by - 
particular faction, againſt one that it duly 


- 


ANTI'STROPHE 4 (of aylippoqgn, gr. of 


APE 


A'NTITYPE (avliruroy, gr. of a oppoſite 
to, and rug a type) an example or copy like 
to the pattern, or that which is prefigured by 
a type, as the ſanftuary is ſaid to be an 
antitype of heaven, 

A'NTLERS, branches of a ſtag's horn, 

ANTOCECT, or ANTI OECT (of «vl; oppo- 
ſite to, and int to dwell) are thoſe inha- 
bitants of the earth who dwell under the 
ſame meridian, but oppoſite parallels, one 


APA 


| defend and ſave themſelves ; they live ge: 

nerally on the tops of trees, leaping from 
one branch to another with wonderful dex. 
terity. There are ſeveral forts of then, 
ſome have tails, and others are without, 
ſome have a roundiſh head, and other 
longiſh like a dog's; their toes are 1 
long as their fingers; their hair is general 
reddiſh ; they have bags on each fide their 
face, in which they keep whatever they 
have a mind to hide, The females hay 


being in north, the other in ſouth latitude, 


but equally diſtant from the equator ; theſe! 


have their noon and midnight at the ſame 
time, but their ſeaſons are contrary or op- 


polite, it being winter with the one when 


it is ſummer with the other, &c. f 


ANTO"NOMA'SITA, gr. (of ar inſtead of, 
and 5vereTey to name) a figure in rhetoric, 
whea an appellative, or common name, is 
uſed inftead of a proper name, as the 
apoſtle, inſtead of Paul; or when the pro- 
per name of one perſon or thing is applied 
to ſeveral others; alſo, on the contrary, 
when the names of ſeveral things are ap- 
plied to one. 

A'NVIL, a ſmith's utenſil, ſerving to place 
the work on to be hammered or forged, | 

A'NUS (in Anatomy) 1 the extremity of the 
Inteſtinum rectum, or the orifice. of the 
fundament. 2 a ſmall hole in the third 
ventricle of the brain, which leads into the 
third ventricle of the Cerebeilum, 

ANXIETY (of anxietas, lat of ange to 
grieve) heavineſs, or great trouble of mind, 

A'NXIOUS, careful, ſad, penſive, ſorrowful. 

A'ORIST 3 (of «+g50;, gr. of & privative 
and G0; a bound or limit) a Greek tenſe, 
which is uſed ſometimes to expreſs preſent, 
ſometimes future, but moſt frequently paſt 
time. 5 

AORTA 3 gr. (of agu a veſſel) an artery, 
which riſes immediately out of the left 
ventricle of the heart, and is diſtributed 
through all the body ; it is divided int 
two great trunks, called the aſcending and 
deſcending Aorta. | 

APACCE, faſt, quick, ſwift. 

APAGO'GICAL demonſtration, is ſuch as 
does not prove the thing directly, but 
ſhews the impoſſibility, and abſurdity of 
denying it. 

APART (of apart, fr.) 1 ſeparate, or aſun- 

der, 2 ſecret, privy, or private, 

APARTMENT (of appartement, fr.) part 
of a houſe, having all the conveniencies 
requifite to make a compleat habiration, 

occupied by a ſeparate perſon or family. 

APATHY (of arnadua, gr. of a without, 
and a/ Dog affection) an inſenſibility, or a 
privation of all emotion or perturbation of 
mind; ſtoiciſm, or unconcernedneſs, with- 
out affection. 

APE =, an animal that, of all creatures, is 


but one young, to which they give ſuck 
like a woman. "FS 

To APE, to imitate, or mock a perſon, like WA 
an are, 1 

APE'PSY (of area, gr. of à without, ani 
eig digeſtion) crudity, rawneſs of the 
ſtomach, or indigeſtion. MF 

APE'RIENT (of aperie, lat. of ad to, ani 
paris to bring forth) clear, plain, evident, 

APERIENT'S (in Phyfic) ſuch medicines x 
open the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall 
veſſels, glands and pores, and by that mean Wn 
promote a due circulation of the contained il 
Juices, = J 

APERTLV, openly, plainly, clearly, be 

A'PERTURE (of apertura, lat. of apertu ⁵ 
open) a little open paſſage, = 

A'PERTURE (in Optics) is the hole ne 1 
the object glaſs of a teleſcope, &c. h 
means of which you get an admittance c 
more rays, and a more diſtinct appearance Wl 
of the object, 5 

APE“TALOUS (of a. N, gr, of a with- 
out, and cela a leaf) a plant without 
leaves. 3 

PEK, lat, the top or eminence of a thing Wil 

APHZERESIS of 4q$aize7;, gr. of «mw: from, Wi 
and aigiw to take) a figure which takes: 
letter or ſyllable away from the beginning 
of a word, 

APHE'LION or APHELIUM (of ae from, 
and Aeg the ſun) that point of a planet's 
orbit, in which it is at the fartheſt diſtance 
from the ſun, 

APHO'NTA, gr. (of @ privative, and gau 
the voice) a loſs of ſpeech or voice. 

A'PHORISM (of &$p2£:544%, gr. of amo ol, 
and deu a definition) a choice ſhort ſen- 
tence, briefly explaining the properties of 

thing. Wo 

APHRODTSIACS (of aqe03iowmxe, gr. f 
«$2071 Venus) things that provoke venery Wl 
or luſt, 2 

A PHTHÆ (of d$%ai, gr. of awlw to ſt 
on fire) the thruſh, little ulcers or pimple 
in the mouth, palate, gums, and at the 
root of the tongue, particularly in chil- 
dren at ſuck, attended with inflammation, 
and difficulty of ſwallowing ariſing from 
ſome hot humour, 

A'PIARY (of apiarium, lat. of apis a bee) 
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moſt like to the figure of a man, Theſe 
creatures have a thouſand ſttatagems to 


the place where bees are kept, or where 
bee-hives ſtand, | 
| APICES 


** 
: 


A1 


Hp ky of 4 flower (from apex, lat. the 
9 growing on the top of the ſta 
mina in the middle of the flower. 5 
APISH, fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given 
to antics or mimicry, 
APNOE'A (of A ö, gr. of « priv, and 
avi to breathe) a ſhortneſs of breath, © 
APO'CALYPSE (of &noxanulrr, gr. of a 
from, and kae to hide) a revelation, 
articularly the revelations of St. John. 
APO'COPE +, (gr. of ard from, and xi 
to cut off) a figure which takes away the 
laſt ſyllable, or letter of a word; as, de- 
clar'd for declared, tun for tune. 
APOCRU'STICS (of drogdu to repel). re- 
medies endued with a repelling and aſtrin- 
gent power, whereby they prevent the too 
reat afflux of humours to a part diſeaſed, 
AO CRYPHA (of &Tixpupe;, gr. of as 
from, and agu ne to hide) a thing hid, the 
original authority of which is not known. 
APODIO'XIS, gr. (of an3 from, and dia u to 
expel) 1 an expelling, or drawing out. 2 a 
rhetorical figure, when any argument, or 
objectioo, is rejected with indignation, * 
abſurd. 

AP0'DOSIS, gr. (of are, and dd to re- 
ſtore) 1 a giving again, or recompenſing. 
2 a rhetorical figure called reddition, being 
the application, or latter part of a fimi- 
litude. 

A POGEE, or APOGAÆ UM (of amnoſam, 
gr. of amo from, and yaiz the earth) that 
point of the orbit of the ſun or moon (in 
the old aftronomy) which is fartheſt from 

the earth. 

A”POLEPSY (of a, gr. of anoxau- 
e to take again) 1 an intercepting or 
preventing. 2 (in Phyſtc) a ſtoppage of the 
Courſe of the blood or animal ſpirits. 

APO'LLYON, gr. (of aro, and dA to de- 
ſtroy) the deftroyer, a ſcripture name for 
the devil, 

To APO”LOGIZE, or APOLOGISE (o 
amooyeoai, gr. of amo for, and Atyw to 
ſpeak) to make an excuſe or defence, 

A”POLOGUE 3 (of amonoyo;, gr. of are 
from, and Azyw to ſpeak) a fable (ſuch as 
LZEſop's) wherein brute beaſts, or inanimate 
things, are brought in ſpeaking, to fix the 
principles of morality more firmly in our 
minds. 

APO”LOGY, a defence or excuſe, a juſtify, 


ing anſwer, 


APONEU”RO'SIS, gr. (of awortve!w te ener- 

vate) 1 (in Anatomy) the ſpreading, or 

. extending a nerve or tendon breadth wiſe, 

5 after the manner of a membrane, 2 the 
; cutting off a nerve. 


APO"PHASIS, gr. (of eniqnus to deny) a 
rhetorical figure, when one ſeems to wave 
what he would plainly inſinuate. 


HPO PHYSIS, gr, (of aud from, and guns 


APO 
nature) in Anatomy, a protuberance of a 
bone; or a jutting out beyond the reſt. 
APOPHTHEGM (of awopleſ.z, gr. of 
«ro from, and $9:ſyoaui to pronounce} a 
ſhort, brief, and pithy fentence of ſome 
eminent perſon. | 
A”POPLEXY (of 'zwowntie, gr. of ane 
with, and ganyw to ſtrike) a ſudden priva- 
tion of all the ſenſes, and of all the ſen - 
fible motions of the body, excepting of the 
heart and lumgs; attended with a great de- 
pravation of the principal faculties of the 
ſoul : The fit is uſually preceded by a pain 
in the head, dimneſs and loſs of fight, Te 
prevent it, exceſſive eating, wine, hard 
labour, and ſleeping after dinner ſhould be 
avoided, and moderate exerciſe uſed, To 
cure it, evacuative medicines muſt be 
taken, In the fit, bleed freely in the jw- 
gulars, lay the patient en his back, and 
apply ftrong volatiles to his noſe, 
APORIME 3, or APO'RON (of rep, 
gr. of a privative, and iges a paſſage) a 
mathematical problem, which, tho* not im 
pofſible, is nevertheleſs very difficult to be 
reſolved, and has not actually been done 3 
ſuch as the ſquaring the circle, &c, 
APO'RIA, gr. (of à priv. and wigs a paſ- 
ſage) doubt, perplexity, need, or want of 
counſel, 
APOSIOPE'SIS (of amriinnci, gr. of and 
with, and r:wwn filence) a figure in rheto- 
ric, when one, through anger or paſſion, cut- 
teth off ſome part of a fentence, and yet 
may be underſtood, 
APO”'STASY (of apiynui, gr. of ate 4 
gainſt, and &ywi to ſtand) a revolting, 
backſliding, forſaking, or falling away from 
the religion which a man had made pro- 
feſſion of; the deſpiſing the true relgion 
and profaning what is ordered to be kept 
holy. In the Romiſb church, it ſometimes 
means no more than the leaving a religious 
order, of which a man had made profeſs 
fion, without a legal diſpenſation, . 
APO'STATE, a revolter from religion, Thert 
is this difference between an Apoſtate and an 
Heretic ; the latter only abandans a part of 
his faith, but the former renounces the 
whole, | 
APOSTEME, corrupted into Impoſthume, See 
Abſceſi. 
APO”'STLE (of a ] •] see, gr. of a πF·e d 
to ſend on a meſſage) 1 a meſſenger, an 
envoy, 2 by way of eminence, one of the 
twelve diſciples of our Saviour, commiſ- 
ſioned by him to preach his goſpel, and pro- 
pagate it to all the parts of the earth, 
3 alſo a name given to the ordinary tra- 
velling miniſters of the church, 4 alſo 2 
perſon ſent by the churches to carry 'alms 
to the poor of other churches, 5 alſo the 
perſon * firſt planted chriſtianity in any 


voudtry x 


APP 
country ; thus St. Dionyſius of Corinth is 
called, the Apoſtle of France. 6 among the 
Jews, a perſon employed to collect a tax 
due to the Roman emperors, 

APOSTO'LIC, ſomething that relates to the 
Apoſtles, or deſcends from them; agree- 
able or conformable to the doctrine and 
practice of the Apoſtles, 


* 


' APO'STROPHE 4 (of a eggꝛgn, gr. of ane. 


gecco to turn away from) 1 a figure in 
rhetoric, when we convert our ſpeech from 
perſons to whom we ſpeak, to ſome that 
are abſent, 2 a mark in grammar, ſhewing 
there is a vowel cut off, expreſſed thus () 
as fear'd for feared, | 
APO” THECARY (of amo, gr. of am: 
from, and Tibyp to lay up) a perſon 
who profeſſes the practice of Pharmacy, or 
that part of Phyſic, which conſiſts in the 
preparation and compoſition of medicines, 
APOTHEGM. See Apopbtbegm. 
APOTHEO'SIS, gr. (of amob:ow to conſecrate) 
an heathen ceremony, whereby their em- 
perors and great men were placed among 
the gods, after their death; after which, 
temples, altars, and images were erected to 
them, to demoliſh which was deemed trea- 
ſon; and the ſenate decreed that oaths 
ſhould. be taken in their names. 


 APO'THESIS, gr. (of and, and minus to 


place) the reduction of a diſlocated bone. 

APO”TOME 4 (ot anon, gr. of am: 

from, and Tipyw to cut off) 1 a cutting ofi 

or away. 2 (in the Mathematics) is the line 
BC, which is the difference between a ra- 
tional line AC, and a line AB, only com- 
menſurable in power to the whole line AC. 
Tee fig. 1. 5 (in Muſic) it is the difference 
between the greater and leſſer ſemitone, be- 
ing expreſſed by the ratio 128 : 125. 

APOZ EM (of awoZnua, gr. of amofiw tc 
decoR) liquid medicines, compoſed of the 
Juice of roots, woods, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
and ſeeds, drawn out by boiling in water, 
and ſweetened and clarified, 

PARA IU (of apparatus, lat, of ad for. 
and paro to prepare) preparation, proviſion, 
furniture. 

APPARATUS (in Surgery) 1 the bandages, 
medicaments, and dreſſings of a part, 2 the 
operation of cutting for the ſtone. 

APPARATUS (in Experimental Philoſophy) 
the utenſils and appendages} of ſome con- 
ſiderable machine; as, the furniture of a 
microſcope, air-pump, &c. 

APPAREL, raiment, cloathing, habit, 


APPARENT (of appares, lat. of ad to, and 


. pareo to appear) viſible, plain, certain, evi- 
. dent, conſpicuous, 
APPARENT Place of an Object, is the place 
in which an object appears, in controdi- 
ſtinction to the true place, 


and pareo to appear) a viſion, a ſpirit, 
phantom, or illuſion; a ſpectre. 

APPARITION (in Aſtronomy) a ſtar or o- 
ther luminary's becoming viſible, which 
before was hid. 

APPARITOR. 1 (in the Spiritual Court) 
one who cites perſons to appear. 2 (in the 
Univerſity) a ſort of beadle, who carries the 
mace before the maſters, faculties, &c. 

To APPEAL (of appello, lat. of ad to, and 
fello to remove) to remove a cauſe from an 
inferior court to a ſuperior one. 

To APPEAR (of appareo, lat. of ad to, and 
fares to appear) 1 to ſhew itſelf, or be- 
come viſible, > to ſeem or look. 3 to make 

a figure or ſhew, 

APPEARANCE. t the form, figure, fa. 
ſhion, or ſhade of a thing. 2 ounfide ſhew, 
or only in appearance, 3 a likelihood or 
probability. 4. a concourſe of people. 5 fi- 
gure, magnificence. 6 a pretence or co- 

| Jour. 7 a viſion or ſpectre, or ſhadowy ap- 
pearance, - | 

To APPE'ASE (of apaiſer, fr.) to pacify, 


calm, aſſuage, or ſuppreſs. 


APPELLA'TION (of appellatio, lat. of ad “, 


with, and pelo to call) a naming, or call. 
ing by name, a term or title, 

APPELLATIVE, or Noun Apfellative (in 
Grammar) a common name, or a name that 
is proper and applicable to all things of that 
kind, in oppoſition to a proper name which 
belongs only to an individual, 

To APPE'ND (of appende, lat. of ad upon, 
and pendeo to hang) to hang upon, or affix 
to a thing. 

APPENDIX or APPE'NDAGE, an addition 
to any thing, or any thing acceſſory, 

APPE'NNAGE (of apanage, fr.) the por- 
tion a ſovereign prince gives to his younger 
children | 

To APPERTA'IN (of appartings, fr.) to be- 

long. or have a dependance upon, 

A*'PPETENCY, an earneſt defire, or great 
inclination for. 

APPETITE (of appetitus, lat. of ad for, 
and pero to crave) 1 the concupilcible- fa- 
culty, natural inclination and defire, 2 (in 
the plural Number) paſſions or affections. 
3 a natnral deſi re to eat and drink. 

TojAPPLA'UD (of applaude, lat. of ad, and 
plaudo to praiſe one) to highly commend, 
praiſe, or approve of what 1s done, 

APPLE, a fruit well known, 

A'PPLEBY. [W. lon. 2%. 20', lat. 54e. 

30˙¼% The capital of the county of Weſt- 

moreland, ſituated on the river Eden; an- 
ciently a ſtrong and populous city, but, by 
frequent inroads of the Scots, who burnt it 

in the twenty-ſecond year of Henry II. 

and again in the eleventh of Richard II. 

ſince which it never recovered itſelf, It is 


APPARI”TION (of apparitio, lat. of ad to, 


now only a market-town, of no great note, 
| tho' 


AFP 
» oleaſantly ſeated ; the aſſizes are held 
here _— Coker the market-day is 
weekly on ſaturday, eſteemed one of the 
beſt markets in all the North, for corn; di- 
ant from London 217 computed, and 279 
meaſured miles; ſends two members to 
parliament. __ 

APPLEDORE in Kent was formerly a mar- 
ket- town, but the market has been loſt 
thro* long diſuſe; it has a court-leet, 
which extends itſelf over two boroughs ; it 
is ſituated on the river Rather, diſtant 
from London 54 computed, and 58 mea- 
ſured miles. ; 

To APPLY (of applico, lat. of ad about, and 

' plica to fold) 1 to accommodate one thing 
to another. 2 to addict one's ſelf to ſome- 
thing. 3 to addreſs, or make applica- 


tion to. | 

To APPO INT (of appointer, fr.) 1 to or- 
der or dire, 2 to nominate or elect. 3 to 
ſet a taſk, 5 

APPOINTMENT, 1 agreement, order, or 
aſſignation, 2 a penſion given by princes, 
to retain certain perſons in their ſervice and 
intereſt, 

To APPO'RTION, to allot, to divide into 
portions or parts, 

To APPOSE (of appono, lat, of ad, and 
pon» to put to) to examine. 

A'PPOSI'TION (of appoſitio, lat, of appono 
to put, or ſet to) I a putting to, or apply- 
iag, 2 (in Grammar) is the putting two or 
more ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, 
and without any conjunction copulate be- 
tween them. 3 (in Philoſophy) an addition 
of matter to any body outward!y ; but it is 
uſually applied to the increaſe of bodies 
withou 


t life 

A'PPOSITE feel-appinted, par, or what 
is ſaid oſ Hone to the purpoſe, | 

To APPRAISE (of apprecter, fr. of pretium 
a price, lat.) to value, rate, or ſet a pric 
upon a thing. | 

To A'PPREHEND (of apprebendo, lat. of ad 
and prebendo to ſeize) 1 to lay hold of, or 


AU 


or getting nearer to the place beſieged; as, 
trenches, mines, ſaps, &c. 

Lines of APPROACH, trenches dug in the 
ground, and the earth thrown up on the 
fide next the town; under ſhelter whereof, 
the beſiegers may approach without loſs. 

APPROBA'TION, a liking, or approving. 

To APPRO'PRIATE (of approprier, fr.) 1 to 
ſet aſide any thing for a particular uſe. 2 to 
uſurp the property of a thing, or take it to 
one's ſelf, 

To APPRO'VE (of approbe, lat. of ad, and 
probo to allow of) to like, allow, or com- 
mend, 

APPROXIMATE (of appropinguo, lat, of 
ad to, and propinguo to approach) to ap- 
proach, or come nearer to, | 

APPROXIMA'TION (in Arithmetic or Al 
gebra) is a continual approaching ſtill nearer 
and nearer to the root or quantity ſought, 
without cver expecting to have it exactly. 

APPULSE (of appulſus, lat. of ad to, and 
pello to move) an approaching, a moving 
to, an arrival, 

APPU'LSE (in Aſtronomy) is the approach of 
a planet to a conjunction. 

APPURTENANCE, fr. (of ad to, and per- 
tines, lat. to belong) ſomething that depends 

| upon, another thing as its principle; as a 
yard to a houſe, 

A'PRICOCK, the name of a wall. fruit. 

APRIL (aprilius, lat. of aperio to open) the 
fourth month of the year, ſo called, be- 
cauſe in this month all things are as it 

* were opened and budded. 

A'PRON. 1 a garment well known, 2 a 
piece of lead that covers the touch-hole of 
a gun, "+ 

A'PSIS. (in Aftrpnomy) are two points in the 
orbit of a planet, one of which is the far- 
theſt from, the other neareſt to the ſun. 

The Line of the Agſis, or Apfides, is a. line 


drawn from the aphelium to the perihelium. 
APT (of aptus, lat. of apto to fit) 1 fit or 
proper. 2 inclined, or naturally diſpoieds 
3 ative, nimble, dexterous, 5 


ſeize upon. 2 to conceive or underſtand. A PTITUDE (of aptituds, lat. of ate to fit) 


3 to fear or ſuſpect. 
APPREHENSION, 1 a ſeizing or arreſting. 


fitneſs, a natural diſpoſition to do any 
thing, | 


2 perception, conception, underſtanding. APTOTE 2 (of à without, and Mig a caſe) 


3 ſuſpicion, fear, 4 (in Logic) the firſt idea; 

- which the mind forms of any thing, ab- 
ſtractly of any particular qualities. 

APPRENTICE (of apprentiſſe, fr.) one who, 
is bound by covenant to ſerve a tradeſman, 
or artificer a certain time, upon condition, 
of the maſter's inſtructing him in his art 
or myſtery, 1 


To APPRI'ZE, to inform, acquaint, or make 


known. 


gr.) a noun which is not declined with caſes, 
AQUA, lat. water. | 


AQUA FORTIS, lat. (i. e. ſtrong water) 


a corroſi ve liquor or menſtruum, wherewith 

all forts of metals, except gold, te diſ- 

ſolved, | TIEN 
AQUA REGIS, lat. (i. e. royal water) a 
corrofive menſtruum, ſo called, becauſe it 
will diffolve gold, the chemiſts king of 


metals. 


To APPRO'ACH (of approcher, fr.) to draw, AQUA H, hat. (i. e. water of life) a 


nigh, or come near. 
APPROACHES (in Fortification) the ſeveral 


. Works made by the beſiegere, for advancing, 


cordial liquor, but not much uſed at pre- 
ſent, ſpirit of wine being geaczally ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead. 

= * AQUA. 


ARB 


AQUA'RIUS, lat. the water-bearer, (in 


© Aſtronomy) one of the twelve figns of the 


zodiac, conſiſting of go ſtars, according to 
Flamſtead's catalogue ; ſo called, becauſe, 
when the ſun is in it, it is moiſt, rainy 
weather. 

AQUA”TIC, AQUA” TICAL, or AQUA- 

TILE Plants, ſuch as grow in water, or 
wet mooriſh ground. | 

A'QUEDUCT (of agua water, and duco to 

y lead, lat.) a conduit or pipe, to convey wa- 

ter from one place to another, 

„ wateriſh, or like water, damp. 

A'QUIL A, lat. (the Eagle) a northern · con- 
ſtellation, conſiſting of ſeventy ſtars, ac- 
cording to the Britiſh catalogye, 

- A'QUILINE, belonging to an eagle. 
AQUILINE Neſe, an. hooked noſe, ſuch as 
is like the beak of an eagle; an hawk's 

noſe, : | 
ARABE'SQUE (in Painting and Tapeſtry) 
curious, flouriſh'd, or branched work, after 
the Arabian manner. 
ARABIA, a large country in Aſia, divided 
among ſeveral petty princes and ſtates, moſt 
of them living in tents, and wandering from 
place to place to find paſture and water for 
for their cattle, moſt of their country being 
a barren deſart, without water or vegetable, 
in many places. Mahomet was a. native of 


this country, and made the Arabs his firſt] 
The country is divided into| 


proſelytes. 
Arabia Felix, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia 
Petræa. It is ſituated between 11 and 30 
degrees north latitude, and between 35 and 
60 degrees eaſt longitude. 

ARA'BIAN Hereſy, the belief that the ſou] 

died or flept till the day of judgment, and 
then had its reſurrection without the 
body. 

A RABIC, the language of Arabia, 

A RABLE (of arabilis, lat. of aro to till) 
ſuch land as is fit for tillage or plowing; 
or which is actually plowed up from time 
to time. 


ARAC, or ARRACK, a ſpirituous liquor 


imported from the Weſt - Indies; being a 
ſpirit diſtilled from a vegetable juice called 
Todd, which flows by inciſion out of the 
cocoa · nut tree, like the birch · juice pro- 
cured by us. 
ARACHNO'IDES 5 (of agaym a ſpider's 
web, and ev; form) in Anatomy, a fine, 
thin, tranſparent membrane, which lying 
between the Pia and Dura Mater, is ſup- 
poſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the 
brain and ſpinal marrow, | 
ARZEO'METER (of aa thin, and set 
to meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure the 
' denſity, or gravity of fluids, 
ARA'NEOUS (of oraneoſus, lat, of aranca a 
ſpider) full of ſpiders. 
A'RBITER (arbiter, lat.) 1 an arbitrator, a 


fovereign, or ruler, 


ARC 


ARBITRARY, » left to one's own cligice, 
2 deſpotic, imperious or abſolute, 

To ARBITRATE, to end a diſputg. by ar. 
bitration, to ſentence or award, s 

ARBITREMENT, a power given by two or 
more parties contending, to ſome perſon to 
determine the matter in diſpute 3 to which 
determination they are obliged to ſtand, uy. 
der a certain penalty. 

A'RBOR, lat, (of arbor a tree) the axle of 3 
wheel, the ſpindle on which any thing 
moves. x 

A'RBORIST, a perſon ſkilled. in the ſeveri} 


kinds and natures of trees, 


© trees grow) a bower, or little room formel 
in a garden by trees, ſhrubs, &. | 


paration kept ſecret by its author, 


uſually taken for any part of the circumſe. 
rence of a circle, In Architecture, it iu 


piers of a bridge, &c. 


rious, crafty, 


arch-wag, &c. 


words. 


otherwife called dead, nettle, 
name of a tuwn in Muſcovy. 
ARCHBTSHOP. (of apyay, gr. chief, and 


fragan biſhops under him. 
ARCHBISHOPRIC. 


under bis juriſdiction. 


l 


firſt cup at the imperial entertainments, 
ARCHDEA'CON (of ag , gr. of - 


order to reform abuſes in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, being veſted with, a juriſdiction over 
the laity and clergy, next after the biſhop, 
either thro* the whole dioceſe, or on) 
part of it, | 
ARCHDEACONRY, the extent. of. an arch · 


judge choſen betwern two. 2 an umpire, 


deacon's jutiſdiction. ARCH 
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A RBOUR (of arboretum, lat, a place where 


ARBU'TEOUS (of arbuteus, lat. of arbutu 
a crab- tree) of or belonging to a erab- tre. 
ARCANUM, hat. (a ſecret) 'x, any thigg 
kept ſecret., 2 (in Phyſic) a recipe or pre- 


ARCH, or ARC, ſubſt. (of arcus, lat. a boy) 
any bending in form of a bow, In Geome. 
try, it is any part of a curve line, but is 


the vault of a roof, the ſpace between the 


ARCH, adj. 1 chief, firſt, principal; as, 
archduke, archbiſhop, &c. 2 arrant, not- 
ſubtle ; as, arch-traitor, nn 
arch-rogue, &c. 3 merry, waggiſh ; as, | -. 


ARCHA'NGEL (of aN gr. of ay» 
chief, and a ſye aeg an angel) 1 a chief of i 
prince of angels. 2 the name of a plant, i 

3. alſo the 


bipcop, fax, a biſhop) the chief or- metro- # 
politan prelate, who has ſeveral other ſuſ. A 


1 the power, or d. 
nity of an archbiſhop, 2 the extent of lani 


ARCHBU'TLER, one of. the officers. of th: 
German Empire, which belongs to the Wi 
king of Bohemia, who is to preſent the Wl 
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ARCHA'ISM (of ag , gr. of ag = 
the original) the retaining of old. or obſolete Wl 


xa chief, and Naxos; a miniſtet). a digni- 
fied clergyman, whoſe buſineſs is to viſt 
the pariſhes within a certain diſtrict, in 2 
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ARCHDEA'CONSHIP, the office and dig- 
nity of an archdeacon. > 

ARCHDU'KE (of agxo5, gr. chief, and dux, 
lat. a duke) a chief duke, or one that 
hath ſome preference above otaer dukes. 

A'RCHE 2, gr, (agxn) a beginning, an en- 
trance. | 

A'RCHERS, a kind of militia or ſoldiery 

armed with bows and arrows; much in 
requeſt formerly, but they are laid aſide 
now, except in Turky and ſome parts of 
the Eaſt, In France, the name is retained, 
tho' the thing is loſt ; the marſhals men, 
who always patrole on the roads, are called 
Archers, tho' they are armed wirh cara- 
bines, - 

A'RCHES, Court of ARCHES, is the chief 
and moſt ancient conſiſtory belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, for debating of 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes. b 

ARCHETVPE (of az;y{rvmro;, gr. of agyn 

the original, and Tur; a pattern) the firſt 
pattern or model by which any thing is 
formed ; or which is copied after, to make 
ancther like it, | l | 

ARCHE US (of agyn the original) 1 the 

_ priaciple of life and vigour in any living 
creature, 2 the ancient practice of phyſic. 
3 (in Chemiſtry) the higheſt and moſt ex- 
2 ſpirit that can be ſeparated from mixed 

Jes. 

ARCHIA'TER, or ARCHIA'TROS (of 
deyialzo;, gr. of agg chief, and ialges a 
phyſician) the priucipal, or chief phyfician 
to a king, &c, | 

ARCHIPE”LAGO (of agye; chief, and i- 
Azyo; the fea, gr.) a ſea interrupted by a 
great number of little iſlands; of which 
there are ſeveral, but the name is almoſt 
appropriated to the ſea between Afia, 
Greece, and Macedonia; properly the 
ZEgean Sea, 

ARCHITECT (of agyilexloy, gr. of agy3; 
the principal, and vb artificer) a perſon 


Killed in the art of building, who makes 


plans and deſigns of edifices, calculates the 
charges, and directs the maſons and other 
artificers employed in the building. 
ARCHITECTURE, the art of building, or 
erecting edifices proper for habitation or de- 
fence ; tho* the word is generally under- 
ſtood of the improved art of building. 
ARCHITRAVE (of apy3es, gr. the princi- 
pal, and trabs, lat. a beam) 1 the princi- 
pal beam in a building, 2 the meulding 
next above the capital of a pillar, 
ARCHIVES (of apytuv, gr. of ag the 
principal) the place where ancient records 
or charters are kept, | 
ARCHO'NTES, gr. (of &gywv principal) the 
chief magiſtrates of the city of Athens, af- 
10 _ kingly governmeat had been abo- 
iſhed, : 


ARE 
ARCTIC (of &pxlos, gr. a bear) northwardk 
or northern, becauſe of the greater and 
leſſer bears about the north pole, - 
ARCTIC pole (of dgxlo;. and woke; a pole, 
gr.) the north pole, or point in the axis of 
the equator, 9oꝰ diſtant from its plane, as 
P. Seefig. 6. | — 
ARCTIC Circle. See Polar Circle, 
ARCTO"'PHYLAX, gr. (of agxlo; the bear, 
and quaaZ a keeper) a conſtellation of fixed 
ſtar, near the great bear, conſiſting of thir- 
ty-four ſtars; it is otherwiſe called Bootes. 
ARCTU'RUS of «exlo; the bear, and 8ga, the 
tail) a fixed ftar of the firſt magnitude, 
placed in the ſkirt of Arctophylanx. 
ARCUA'TION (in Surgery) the bending 
the bones, as in the rickets. 
A'RDENCY, eagerneſs, heat of paſſion, zeal, 
A'RDENT, ſubſt. (of ardens, lat, of ardes to 
burn) 1 burning hot. 2 love, deſire. 
ARDENT, adj. eager, earneſt, importunate. 
A'RDOR, lat. (of ardeo to burn) 1 burning, 
heat. 2 fervour, earneſt defire, 3 (in Phy- 
| fic) a great heat raiſed in a human body. 
A'RDOUR, x heat, or eagerneſs, 2 great zeal. 
A'RDUQUS (of arduus, lat. of ardeo to be 
troubled) hard, troubleſome, or difficult to 
perform. 
A-RE, or A-LA-MI-RE, the loweſt note 
but one in Guido's ſcale of muſic, 
A'REA (area, lat. a void place) 1 any void 
place in a city without building. 2 a court, 
yard, or any ſuch-like place, 3 a quarter, 
or bed in a garden. 4 a threſhing-floor, a 
barn-floor, 5 an ulcer or ſcald that cauſeth 
baldneſs. a | 
A'REA (in Mathematics) is the -content of 
any figure. | 
ARENA, lat, 1 ſand, gravel. 2 (with Phy- 
ficians) gravel bred in a human body. 
ARENA'TION. {of arena, lat. ſand) a ſort 
of dry bath, when the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot ſand, 
ARE'OLA Mammillaris (in Anatomy) the 
coloured circle which ſurrounds the nipple. 
AREO”METER. See Areometer. 
AREO”PAGITES, not AREOQPA'GITES, 
udges in che court of Areopagus at Athens, 
hey were judges for life and death, They 
never ſat in judgment but in the open air, 
and that in the night- time; to the end 
that their minds might be the more intent, 
and that no object, either of pity or àver- 
ſion, might make any impreſſion on them. 
All pleadings before them were to be in 
the ſimpleſt and moſt naked terms. St. 
Paul, having preached at A bens againſt the 
plurality of Gods, &c. was carried before 
the Areepagites, as the iatrcducer of a new 
religion; when he ſpoke with ſo much wiſe 
dom, that he converted Di us, one of 
his judges, and was diſmiſſed without any 
thing ſaid to him, It is not certain how 
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ARG 
many the judges were, but at firſt they 
were only nine ; who had all diſcharged 
the office of Archon, and had acquitted 
themſelves with honour, of that truſt. 

EOPAGUS (of agtowaye, gr. of dene 
Mars, and mayo; a town) a ſovereign tri- 
bunal at Athens, famous for the juſtice 
and impartiality of its decrees ; ſo called, 
becauſe the firſt cauſe tried here was that 
of Mars, who was accuſeed of killing the 
ſon of Neptune, and tried here before 

twelve Gods, and was acquitted by a ma- 

Jority of voices. There are fill ſome re- 

mains of the Areopagus in the temple of 

Theſeus, which was heretofore in the 
middle of the city, but is now without the 
walls, The foundation is a ſemicircle, 
with a terras of 140 paces round it, which. 
was the court; there is a tribunal cut in 
a rock, with ſeats on each fide, where the 
Areopagites ſat, expoſed ts the open air. 
Some ſay this court was inſtituted by So- 

Jon; but others carry it as high as the 

time of Aaron's death, maintaining that 

Solon only inlarged its authority. | 

MAREO'STYLE, gr (in Architecture) is a ſort 
of 'edifice where the pillars are ſet at a 
great diſtance from one, another, Corr, 
for Areofiyle. 

A'RGAL, the hard lees ſticking to the ſides 
of wine · veſſels, otherwiſe called Tartar ; 
which ſee, x 

ARGENT (of ae2y3;, gr. white) of, or like 

; to filver.” 

ARGCE'NTUM, lat. ſilver. 

A'RGO, the ſhip wherein Jaſon and his com- 
pouanions went to Colchis to get away the 
golden fleece; which Jaſon, after he had 
made a ſucceſsful enterprize, conſecrated to 
Neptune or Minerva, in the ifthmus of 
Corinth; whence, the poets ſay, it was 
tranſlated into heaven, and made a con 
ſtellation. a 
: ARGO NAVIS, lat. (i. e. the ſhip Argo) a 
ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of thirty- 
two ſtars, 

- ARGONAUTS, the companions of | Jaſon in 
the ſhip Argo. 

To ARGUE * (of argumentor, lat. of agg 
gr. clear) 1 to diſpute, debate, or reaton. 

2 to ſhew, prove, or make manifeſt, | 

ARGUMENT. 1 a reaſon or proof. 2 the 
ſubſtance of a book. 5 the theme or ſub 
ject of a diſcourſe, | 
. ARGUMENTA'TION, the act of inventing 

arguments, making inductions, and drawiny 
conclufions. 

ARGUMENTATIVE, convincing by argu- 
ment, 

ARGU'TE (of argutus, lat. of argus to 
prove) T ;quick, witty, (ſharp, briſk, 2 
loud, fhrill, 

ARGYLE-SHIRE, in Scotland, ſituated be- 


ARK 
teith and Lenox on the eaſt, gives the tix, 


of Duke to the noble family of the Camp. 
bels. 


ARG YROCO MES & (of #gyveoriguos, gr. 


of &gupuy filver, and xoperiTn; a comet) 1 
comet of a ſilver colour, differing very litt 
from a ſolar comet, except that it is of 2 
bright colour, and ſhines with ſo bright z 
luftre as to dazzle the eyes of beholders, 
ARGYROPOF'A 5 (of agyygo filver, and 
woitcy to make) the art of making filver, 
A'RIANISM the doctrine of Arius, an he. 
refiarch of the fourth century, who denied 
that the Son was God conſubſtantial and 
co-equal with the Father; and affirmed, 
that the Holy Ghoſt was not God, but a 
creature of the Son. They owned that 


Word to have been eternal. 
rius. 


A RID (of aridis, lat. dry) dry or parched, 
ART DIT V, drineſs. 


wars, either perſonally or by proxy. 


A'RIES, lat. (a ram) (in Aſtronomy) the firſt 1 
of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, which Wn 


conſiſts of ſixty five ſtars, according to the 
Britiſh catalogue, 3 
ARTGHT, well, truly, or as it ought to be. 
To ARISE. x to riſe, or get up. 2, to take 
riſe, or to proceed from. 


ARI STA, lat. (with Botaniſts) that long 


necdle-like beard that grows out of the 
huſk of corn, &c. called alſo the Mun. 
ARISTO'CRACY (ag50%earis, gr. of 4 
gige; the beſt, and xga)o5 power) a form of 
government where the ſupreme power 15 
lodged in the hands of a fenate, compoſed 
of the principal perſons of a tate, either 
in reſpect of nobility, capacity, or pto- 
dity. | J 
ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates 
to the philoſopher Ariſtotle. 
ARTTHMETIC F(cf ezfurliz?, gr. of a- 
gib erg number) the art of numbering, or 
that part of the Mathematics which con- 
ſiders the powers and properties of num- 
bers, and teaches how to compute or eal- 
culate truly, and with expedition and eaſe, 
ARITHMETICIAN, 1 a profeflor of atith- 
metic, 2 one ſkilled in arithmetic. 
ARK (of arca, lat. a cheſt) x a kind of 
floating veſſel buiit by Noah for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſeveral ſpecies of animals 
from the deluge. 2 the bafket wherein 
Moſes was expoſed on the Nile. 3 the ark 
of the covenant, denotes a kind of cheſt, 
wherein, by God's command, were kept 


tween Lorn on the north-weſt, and Mon- 
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the two tables of ſtone whereon God bad 
| | engray 
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the Son was the Word, but denied that Wl | 


A'RIANS, the diſciples and followers of a. 


ARIEREBAN {ariere-ban, fr.) a procl. 
mation, whereby all tnat hold lands of the 
crown (except ſome privileged officers ad Wn 
citizens) are ſummoned to meet at a certain 
place, in order to ſerve the king in his q _ hi 
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\n ARM. 
. extending from the ſhoulder to the 


IRMA DA (armada, ſpan.) a great navy, or 
\RMADILLIO, 


ARMAGH [W. lon. 69. 45“ lat. 54. 300 


\RMA'RIUM Unguentum, a ſympathetic 


\'RMED, bearing arms, or carrying wea- 


IRMILLA (armilla, lat. a bracelet) a brace- 


ARMILLARY ſphere (of armilla, a ring) 


ARMI' NIANISM, the doctrine of the Ar- 


A R M 
engrav 


OW TW. lon. 69. 20“. lat. 52%. 55. 
wm — of Ireland, in the county ot 
Wicklow and province of Leinſter, ſituated 
thirteen miles ſouth of Wicklow, 

1 the whole limb of a human 


fingers ends. 2 a bay or creek of the ſea. 
3 a bough or branch of a tree. 4 the ſhoot 
or young branch of a vine, 5 a weapon, 
as a fire-arm. 6 power or authority ; as, 
the ſecular arm, 

o ARM, 1 to take arms for the war, 2 to 
put on arms. 3 to furniſh with arms. 
4 to act cautiouſly, or warily, 


large fleet of ſhips, 
Ma £ Weſt . Indian animal, 
whom nature hath ſo armed with a {kin 
like armour, that it cannot be wounded in 
any part but the flank, 


once a confderable city, now reduced to a 
ſmall village, but gives name to the county 
of Armagh, in the north of Ireland ; and 
the archbiſhop of Armagh is ſtiled Primate 
of Ireland. It is fituated about thirty miles 
ſouth of Londonderry. 

RMAMENT (of armamenta, lat. of arma 
armour) all kinds of proviſion or furniture 
for war, 

'RMAN, a confection to prevent, or cure, 
a loſs of appetite in horſes, 


ointment, or weapon-ſalve, by which 
wounds are ſaid to be cured, by drefling 
the weapon which made them. 


pons, | 
RMED (in Heraldry) beaſts and birds « 
prey are faid to be armed, when their horns, 
teeth, feet, beaks, tuſks, or talons are of 
a different colour from thejreſt of their body, 
RMED (of a joadſtone) when it is capped 
or caſed, in order to increaſe its power, 
and to diſtinguiſh its poles readily, 

RMED cap-a-pe, or armed all over, or 
from top to toe. 


let or jewel worn on the arm or wriſt, one 
of the coronation garments, 


is when the greater and leſſer circles of the 
ſphere, being made of braſs, wood, paſte- 
board, &c, are put together in their natu- 
ral order, and placed in a frame, ſo as to 


repreſent the true poſition and motion of 
thoſe circles, 


minians, ſo called from Jacobus Arminius, 


Who held free grace and univerſal redemp- 
won, 


golden pot of Manna, and Aaron's rod. 


ARR 


ed the Ten Commandments ; the ARMI' POTENT - (of armipotens, lat. of 
arma arms, and potens powerful). valiant, | 


mighty, or powerful in arms, or war. 

ARMPFSONOUS (of armiſonus, lat. of arma 
arms, and ſono to ſound) ruſtling or ſounding 
with armour, 

ARMISTICE ® (of armiſtitium, lat. of ar- 
ma arms, and ſilo to ſtand till) a ceſſation 
of arms, a ſhort truce. 

ARMO'NIAC, Sal Armoniac, a ſort of ſalt, 
ſo called, becauſe dug ont of the ſands of 
Afric, near Jupiter Ammon's temple z but 
none of this comes to us now ; what we 
have is factitious, being made with the 
urine of cattle, ſoot riſing from the burn- 
ing of camels dung, a ſea ſalt; but our 
chemiſts have divers ways of preparing it, 


ing or marſhalling all ſorts of coats of arms, 
and appointing to them their proper bear- 
ines. 


{ARMOUR (of armatura, lat, of arma arms) 
warlike harneſs, or defenfive armour, that 


covers the whole body. 

A'RMOURY, an arſenal, magazine, or ſtore- 
houſe, where arms are laid up and kept. 
ARMS (of arma, lat, weapons) warlike in- 
ſtruments, or all kinds of weapons for 

fighting. 

ARMS (in Falconry) the legs of a bird of 
prey, from the thighs to the feet, 

ARMS, or Coat of ARMS, the badges of ho- 
nour or diſtinction borne by particular per- 
ſons or families, 

A'RMY, a number of armed men or ſoldiers, 
collected into one body, and under the com- 
mand of a general, 

AROMA”TIC, or AROMA”TICAL (of 
aewjuatiug, gr." of ag: greatly, and & to 
ſmell) of a ſweet ſmell, odoriferous, fra- 
grant, ſpicy, 

ARO'SE, the perfect tenſe of ariſe ; which 
ſee, 

ARO'UND, in a round, round about, on 
every fide* ; | 

ARPE'GGIO (in Muſic) to cauſe the ſeveral 
notes of a ſtringed inſtrument to be heard 
one after the other, beginning with the 
loweſt and rifing upwards. 

A*RQUEBUSE, or HA'RQUEBUSE (of ar- 

' guebuſe, fr.) a ſort of hand- gun, ſomewhat 
bigger in the hole than a muſquet, 

To ARRAIGN, to indict one, or bring 
him to his trial, 

ARRA'IGNMENT, an indicting, or bring- 
ing a priſoner to his trial, 

A'RRAN, an iſland of Scotland, in the 
Frith of Clyde, between Cantire and Cun- 
ningham. 

A'RRAND. See Errand. 


ARRANGEMENT, fr. the rangement or 


diſpoſition of the parts of a whole into a 
certain order, 


* 
* 


| | ARRANT, 


ARMOR, heraldry, or the art of diſplay- 


, 
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ART 


arrant thief, &c, | 
A'RRAS hangings, the beſt ſort of tapeſtry, 
made at Arras in Flanders. i 
ARRA'Y (of arroy order, old fr.) x order or 
rank, 2 cloaths, habit or ornament, 
ARRA'YERS, or commiſſioners of Array, cer- 
tain officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to take 
care of the ſoldiers armour, and ſee them 
duly arrayed or accoutred, 
ARRE'ARS, or ARREA'RAGES (of arre- 
rages, fr.) the remainder of any money or 
rents unpaid, | 
To ARRE'ST (of arrefter, fr.) 1 to ſtop, or 
put a ſtop to. 2 to ſeize upon a man's per- 
ſon or goods, 
ARRE'T, a proclamation, or law, which, 
among the French, is the ſame as our at 
of parliament, 
To ARRIDE (of arrideo, lat. of ad, and 
rideo to laugh at) to laugh at, fimper, or 
'Jook pleaſant upon. LF 
.-ARRIERE * guard (of arriere- guarde, fr.) 
the rear of an army. 
ARRIVAL, the coming to a place, the fi- 
niſhing a journey, 
To ARRIVE (of arriver, fr.) 1 to come to 
a ſhore or place, 2 to attain to, or com 
paſs a thing. 


A'RROGANCE, or A'RROGANCY, pride, 


haughtineſs, or ſelf-conceit, 
A'RROGANT, preſumptuous, haughty, 
roud, 


To A'RROGATE (of arrogo, lat. of ad, and 
rogo to demand) to challenge, claim, or 
attribute to one's ſelf; to challenge what 
does not belong to one, | 

A'RROW, a miſſive weapon of offence, ſlen- 
der, and pointed, made to be ſhot with a 
bow ; uſed by all nations formerly, It i: 
likewiſe called a dart; the makers are 
called Fletchers. 

ARSE, the breech, buttocks, or fundament; 
that part of a man, or beaſt, on which he 
fits. ® | 

A'RSENAL (of arcenel, fr.) a royal or pub 
lic magazine, or place appointed for the 
making and keeping of all neceſſary arms, 

A'RSENIC (of arſ-nicum, lat.) a ponderous 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflam- 
mable, cauſtic and corrofive to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to render it a virulent poiſon, 
There are divers kinds of it, viz, yellow or 
native; red; and white or cryſtalline. The 
ſmalleſt quantity of the cryſtalline Arſenic, 

being mixed with any metal, renders it 
friable, and abſolutely unmalleable, 

A'RSY VERSY, heels ever head, topſy- 
turvy, prepoſte ouſly, without order, 

ART (of ars, lat.) 1 ſcience or artifice, 2 
trade, craft, handicraft, 4 cunning, de- 

geit, a trick or device, 4 it is alſo a ſign 


KRRANT, is uſed for very, the ſign of the of the ſecond perſon ſingular, in the preſei 
ſuperlative degree in a bad ſenſe; as, an 


{A'RTFUL. 


ARTHRITIS (of agb, gr. 4 joint) the 
AR 


ARTHRO'SIS, gr. (of apdegiw to articulate) 4 


A'RTICHOKE (of artichaut, fr.) 2 well 
ARTICLE (of articulus, lat. of artus a joint) 


or joint in plants, and the twigs of trees, 


To A'RTICLE, to make an agreement, to 
ARTICULATE (articulatus, lat.) diftin®, 


ARTTCULATELY, diſtinctly, clearly. 
ARTICULA'TION (in Anatomy) a june 


ART 
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tenſe of verbs paſſive, as, thou art taughy, 
ART and PART (in the north of England 
&c.) is when a perſon is charged with! 
crime, they jay, he is Art and Part com. 
mencing the ſame, i. e. he was both | 
contriver, and acted a part in it, 


ARTE'RI1A Aſpera (in Anatomy) the wind. 


pipe. | 
ARTE'RIA Yensſa (in Anatomy) the pulmy. 
nary artery. 7 
ARTE'RIAL, belonging to the arteries, 
ARTERIO'TOMY (of agregie an artery, ani 
Tixavw to cut) a chirurgical operation of Wi 
opening an artery, or of letting blood h 
the arteries, uſed only in ſome extraordi. Wi 
nary caſes ; it is a very dangerous opera. Wi 
tion. 7 
ARTERY (of aerteia, gr.) a hollow fitu. Wl 
lous canal, of a conical form, appointed ty i 
receive the blood from the ventricles of tie 
heart, and to diſtribute it to all parts of 
the body, for the maintaining heat and life, ai 
and conveying the neceſſary nouriſhment, Wl 
1 cunning. 2 made by art. 1 
ARTFULLVY. 1 ingeniouſly, like an artif, _ 
2 cunningly, ſubtilly. - 
ARTHRI'TIC (of ag,, gr. of aghen = 
a joint) gouty, or ill of the gout, or diſcal 
of the joints, 7 
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out; a pain in the joints of the limbs, 
THRO'DIA (in Anatomy) a ſpecies of Wi 
articulation, wherein a flat head of ons Wi 
bone is received into a ſhallow ſocket af 
another; as the articulation of the Hume. 
rus with the Scapula. F 


articulation ; as, when the round head of 3 
one bone is received into the hollow of ano - 
ther; a juncture of two bones deſigned for 


motion. 
known plant. 


I a joint of the body, where the bone i 
meet and are faſtened together. 2 a kno Wi 


3 a condition or article in a covenant, 4 
chief head or article of a diſcourſe. 3 1: 
point or clauſe, or ſmall member of a ſen- 
tence. 6 an item in an account, 7 a part 
of ſpeech diſtinguiſhing the genders. 8 1 
point of one's belief, 


draw up conditions. 
clear, particularly, 
ture or connexion of two bones deſigned for 


motion; there are ſeveral ſorts of Arti- 


culation, ſuited to the ſeveral ſorts of mo- 
. tion 
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i action. That which has a mani- 
Fry e. is called Drartbrofis z. that 
which admits of only an obſcure motion is 

Synartbroſis. | 25 
A LATION (in Grammar) a diſtinct 
ronunciation of words and ſyllables. 
A'RTIFICE 3 (of artificium, lat. of ar: art) 
1 an art or trade. 2 2 device, ſlight, cun- 
ning fetch, or trick. 


and facis to make) 1 an artiſt, or maſter 
of art, 2 a maker, a creator, a workman. 
3 a cunning ſhaver or contriver. 4 an au- 
thor or contriver. | 

ARTIFICIAL. 1 made or perform'd by art, 
not natural. 2 curiouſly and handſomely 
done, made according to art, 3 ingemous, 
curious, artful, 

ARTIFICIAL Day, is that ſpace of time 
between the riſing of the ſun and the ſet- 
ting thereof, | | 

ARTIFICIAL Numbers, Sines, Tangents, &c. 
are the logarithms of the natural numbers, 
fines, tangents, &c. 

ARTILLERY (of artiterie, fr.) the heavy 
equipage of war, comprehending all ſorts of 
great fire-arms, with their appurtenances ; 
as cannons, mortars, bombs, &c. alſo the 
ancient inſtruments of war ; as, the cata- 
pultæ, battering- rams, &c, 

ARTILLERY Company, a company of vo- 
lunteer citizens of London, who are train*d 
up to military exerciſes, which they uſually 
perform in the Artillery Ground ; from 
whence the 'company took its name. g 

ARTIST, a maſter of any work, an ingeni- 
ons work man. 

ARTIZ AN. See Art 

A'RTLESS, 1 plain, KK natural. 2 

without any ſkill. 

ARTOTY'RITES (of «gs; bread, and Tug; 

cheeſe) a ſect in religion that firſt appeared 

in the ſecond century, Who uſed bread and 
cheeſe in the euchariſt. 

A'RVAL, or A'RVIL, burial or funeral ſo- 
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diſtributed to the poor at funerals, 

A'RVAL (of arvalis, lat. of arvum, land) 
belonging to land that is ſowed. 
A”"RUNDEL IW. Jon, 30 min. lat. 50“. 
45'.] An ancient borough. town of Suſſex, 
ten miles eaſt of Chicheſter, fituated upon 
the fide of a hill near the river Arun ; fa- 


in great plenty into this river, where ſhips 
of 100 tons may ride; over which is a 
bridge, that renders it very commodious; 
and the trade carried on here is ſo conſide- 
, Table, that ſeveral ſhips are built here for 
its propagation, It is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a ſteward, and other of- 
ficers uſual in corporations; two markets 


are held weekly, one on wedneſday, 8 


ARTIFICER (of artifex, lat. of ars art, 


lemnities; hence Arvi/ bread, i. e. 2 


mous for the beſt mullets, which come up 


ASC 


other on ſaturday ; and four fairs annuallys 
viz. May the zd, Auguſt the roth, Sep- 
tember the 14th, and December the 6th. 

The caftle in this town renders it famous, 
it having the manor inſeparably annexed to 
it; and alſo the title of Earl, without 
creation, , deſcends to the heir thereof, 
[Note, the Earl of Arundel (of, the noble 
family of Howards) is foremoſt earl of 
England.] Diſtant from London 46 com- 
puted, and 55 and a half meaſured miles; 

ſends two members to parliament. 

ARU'SPICES (of ara an altar, and ſcceis to 
view) an order of prieſts, among the an- 
cient Romans, who fotetold things to come 
RY the entrails of beaſts lain for ſacri- 

ce, 

ARY'THMOS, gr. (of a priv. aod pu the 
pulſe) a ſinking and failure of the pulſe, ſo 
that it can be no longer felt ; an irregula- 
rity of the pulſe, Corr, from 3 

St. A'SAPH, [W. lon. 3“. 30“. lat. 53%. 

180.] An ancient city of Flintſhire, in 

North-Wales, more noted for its antiquity, 

than for either its largeneſs or beauty: It 

is ſeated on the river Elwy, where it re- 
ceiveth the Cluyd; over each of which 

there is a bridge. About the year 560, 

Kentigern, biſhop of Glaſcow, fleeing en 

Scotland, inſtituted here an epiſcopal ſee, 

and a monaſtery : Its preſent condition is 

but mean, having little to boaſt of but its 
cathedral ; it hath a ſmall market on ſa- 
turday. Diſtant from London 159 com- 

puted, and 212 meaſured miles. i 

ASBE'STOS, gr. (of à priv. and eCemtu to 

conſume) a ſort of native fiſſile ſtone, of a 

whitiſh colour, and woolly nature, confiſt- 

ing of fine threads, endued with a wonder- 
ful property of remaining unconſumed in 
the intenſeſt heit: Theſe threads are of 
difterent lengths, and may be made into 
linen; ſuch was uſed by the ancients for 
ſhrouds to wrap the bodies of their Great 
men in, ſo that the aſhes might be pre- 

ſerved diſtin from thoſe of the wood, &c, 

of which the funeral pile was compoſt, 

ASCA'RIDES, gr. («oxagidt;) 1 arſe-worms, 

a little worm ſometimes found in the rec- 

tum, which tickles it, and is troubleſome, 

2 the bots in horſes. 

To ASCE'ND (of aſcends, lat. of ad to, and 

ſcando to mount) 1 to mount, to riſe 

higher, or advance himſelf te, 2 to climb, 
to get, or come up. 

ASCE”NDANT, authority, influence, power. 

ASCENSION Day, a feſtival kept in com- 
memoration of our Saviour's aſcenſion into 
heaven. | 

Right ASCENSION (in Aſtronomy) is that 
degree of the equinoctial, accounted from 
the beginning of aries, which riſeth with 
the _ or ſtar, in a right ſphere, 


Oblique 


ASH 

obligue ASCENSION (in Aſtronomy) is that 
degree of the equinoctial, that riſeth with 
the ſun, or ſtar, in an oblique ſphere, | 

ASCE'NSIONAL Difference (in Aſtronomy) is 
the difference between the right and oblique 
aſcenſion of any point of the heavens, or it 
is the ſpace of time the ſun riſes or ſets be- 
fore or after fix o' clock, 

ASCE'NT, 1 the ſteepnefs of an hill or 
mountain. 2 the act of meving upwards, 
3 (in Logic) a kind of argumentation, 
wherein we riſe from particulars to uni- 
verſals, 

To ASCERTA'IN (of acertener, old fr.) to 
aſſert, aſſure, confirm, or eſtabliſh, 

ASCE'TIC (of «oxnT1;, gr. of arxew to 
exerciſe) 1 an appellation given to thoſe 
who devoted themſelves to the exerciſes of 
piety and virtue, in a retired life, 2 a title 
of ſeveral books of ſpiritual exerciſes, 

A'SCII (of deute, gr. of a without, and 
cn, a ſhadow); the inhabitants of the tor- 
rid zone, who have no ſhadows at certain 
times of the year, by reaſon the ſun is in 
their zenith at noon twice a year, and con- 
ſequently their bodies caſt no ſhadow, | 

ASCITES (aouirng, gr. of aoxo; a bag) a 


' ſpecies of the dropſy, affecting chiefly the 
abdomen or lower belly; the water-droply.| 
To ASCRIBE (of aſcribo, lat. of ad to, and| 


ſcribo to write) to attribute, or impute. 
ASH, a tree ſo called, 
ASHA'MED, modeſt, confuſed, confounded, 


ASK 
ſtone croſs: It has one large handfoms 
pariſh-church, called St, Helen's ; the li. 
ving is a vicarage, whoſe great tythes are 
impropriate; the patron is the Earl of 
Huntington, who is the impropriator, A 
market is held weekly on ſaturday ; and 
four fairs annually, viz, on Eaſter-tueſday, 
Whitſun-tueſday, Auguſt the 24th, and 
October the 28th; which are famous for 
being well ſtocked with large young horſes, 
Diſtant from London 89 computed, and 98 
meaſured miles; and 15 miles north-weſt 
of Leiceſter, 

A'SHES, the earthy part of wood, and other 
combuſtible bodies, remaining after they 
are burnt ; it is, properly, the earth and 
fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire can- 
not raiſe, 

A*'SHFORD. E. lon, 45 min. lat. 519. 15] 
A noted market town, but ſmall, in Kent, 
ſituate 20 miles fouth-eaſt of Maidſtone, 
and 12 ſouth-weſt of Canterbury; the 
market is kept weekly on ſaturday, and 
two fairs annually, viz, one on the 6th of 
May, the other on the 2gth of Auguſt ; 
and a court of Record- on every tueſday 
three weeks, for all ations not exceeding 
20 marks ; the town is governed by a 
magiſtrate, called a conſtable ; diſtant from 
London 48 computed, and 51 meaſured 
miles, 

ASHORE, on the ſhore, or dry land, 
ASH- WEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent, 


or out of countenance, 
A'SHBOURN, a ſmall market-town in 
Derbyſhire, ſeated on the river Doule, 
a rich ſoil, where that noble and very an- 
cient family, the Fitz-Herberts, have long 
dwelt ; of which was Antony Fitz-Her- 
bert, ſo highly honoured among us for his 
great knowledge in the common-law, Di- 
ſtant from London 108 computed miles; 
the market is held weekly; and fairs on 
May the 34 and 1oth ; Septemb. the 2gth, 
October the 8th; November the 27th; 


the firſt thurſday in March, and the firſt] 


thurſday in June. 

ASH BURTON. A large borough-town in 
Devonſhire, compoſed of ſeveral ftreets, 
with a large and beautiful church ; here is 
held a market weekly on tueſday for wool, 
and another on ſaturday well ſtored with 
corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other provi- 
fions, Its fairs are, the firſt thurſday in 
March, the ſecond thurſday in June, Au- 
guſt the 12th, and November the 11th. 
It is a great thorough-fare upon the Lon- 
don road, and diſtant from it 153 com- 
puted, and 191 meaſured miles ; ſends two 
members to parliament. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, [W. lon, 19. 2 5“ 
lat. 529. 400. ] A pleaſant town in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, fitua:c between two parks, and con- 


liſts of one good fixeet, in which ſtands a ngat 


ſo called from the ancient cuſtom of faſt- 
ing in fackloth, with aſhes on their heads, 
in token of humiliation; or from the 
cuſtom of ſprinkling aſhes on the heads of 
penitents admitted to do penance, 
A'SIA, the name of one of the four quarters 
of the world, fituated between 25 and 148 
degrees of eaſtern longitude, and between 
the equator and 72 degrees of north lati- 
tude ; bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the 
north, by the Pacific Ocean on the eaſt; 
by the Indian Ocean on the ſouth ; and 
feparated from Africa, by the Red Sea, on 
the ſouth-weſt ;3 and by the Archipelago, 
the Euxine Sea, &c. which ſeparate it 
from Europe, on the north-weſt ; the 
whole being 4800 miles in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and 4300 in breadth, This part of 
the world was firſt peopled ; here the law 
of God was firſt promulgated ; here Chrift 
made his appearance in the fleſh ; and from 
hence all arts and ſciences had their riſe, 
ASIA”TICS, the inhabitants of Afia, _ 
ASTDE. 1 apart, ſevered, ſeparated. 2 pris 
vate, particular, not common, 3. awty, 
crooked, bending, 
ASININE (a/ininus, lat. of afinus, an als} 
heavy, dull, blockiſh, 
To ASK, T to beg, crave, deſire, intreat, 
or requeſt, 2 to ſeek or enquire, 3 to re- 


ire or demand, 
. ASK A NCE 


| ANR or ASK ANT, oblique or ſide- 
1 as, to look aſkant, i. e. to look 


ASS 


of a plant frequent in the Eaſt, good for 


womens fits, 


To ASSA'IL. See To Aſſault, 


8. ö 
RIS, a ſmall market-town in theASSALANT, one who beſets or attacks 


| 'SKRIG, 2 
3 * of Vorkſhire, diſtant from 


London 175 computed miles. 


ASLA NT, oblique or ſide ways. 2 

ASLEEP, being in a ſtate of reſt and inſen- | 

ſibility, for the refreſhment and invigoration 
of the powers and faculties of both body 


and mind, 


another, 


To ASSA'SSIN or ASSA'SSINATE (of aſ- 


ſaſſiner, fr.) to murder one in a private or 
treacherous manner. 


An ASSA'SSIN, one who commits, or is 


concerned in an aſſaſſination. 


ASSASSINA'TION, private, treacherous 


murder. 


ATOUS (of dowwzlx;, gr. of a with- 
_— { 95 To ASSA ULT or ASSA'IL (of ant, fr.) 


out, and o«jua a body) incorporeal, or 


to attack, or ſet upon, 


ithout a body. 
without a body ASSA'Y or ESSA'Y (of «ſai, fr.) 1 proof, 


ASLO'PE, awry, on one fide, or ſlanting. 
ASP or A'SPIC (of amis, gr.) the name of 
a venomous ſerpent, whole poiton is ſo 


trial, ſpecimen. 2 an examination of weights 
made by the clerk of the market, 


dangerous and quick in operation, that itPASSE'MBLAGE. 1 a collection of ſeveral 


kills almoſt the ſame inſtant it bites, with- 
out a poſſibility of applying any remedy, 

ASPALATH (in Pharmacy) the wood of a 
foreign tree, likewiſe called Lignum Rbo- 
dium, 

ASPA'RAGUS, the name of a well-known 
plant, vulgarly called Sparrow-graſs. 

 A'SPECT (of aſpectus, lat, of ad at, and 

petto to look) 1 looks, preſence, or air o 

a perſon, 2 the ſight, or view or proſpect 

of a place, &c. 

- A'SPECT, 1 the look, countenance, or ap- 
pearance of the face. 2 the line or angle 
that two planets make in the heavens, 

ASPE'RITY (of aſperitas, lat. of aſper rough) 
roughneſs, ſharpneſs, harſhneſs. 

To ASPE'RSE (of aſpergo, lat. of ad and 
Jparg? to ſprinkle) 1 to beſprinkle, or be- 


things into one heap or body, 2 the things 
collected. 


To ASSE'MBLE (of aſſembler, fr. of ad and 


fmul together, lat.) x to call or ſummon 
together. 2 to come together, to convene 
or meet. 3 ſimply to come or go to a 
place, 


An ASSE'MBLY, 1 a meeting of ſeveral 


perſons in the ſame place, 2 a flated and 
general meeting of the polite of both ſexes. 


To ASSE NT (of afſentio, lat. of ad with, 


and ſentio to think) te eonſent or agree to, 
to be of another's mind or opinion, | 


ASSENTA'TION (of aſſentatio, lat. of aſ- 


ſentor to flatter) flattering, ſoothing, diſſem - 
—_ one's belief out of a ſervile complai- 
ance, 


ASSE'NTATORY, belonging to flattery, 


patter, 2 to defame, ſlander, or ſpeak To ASSERT (of aſjerere, lat, of ad for, and 


evil of. | 

ASPE'RSION, = a ſprinkling, 2 flander, 
falſe imputation. 

ASPHA'LTUS, a fort of bitumen or pitch 
gathered off the lake Aſphaltites, a lake in 


ſers, i, e. dico to ſpeak) 1 to affirm or 
maintain, 2 to vindicate or defend. 


ASSE'RTION, I a propoſition which, a per- 


ſon advances, 2 a poſitive affirmation, or 
maintaining of a thing, 


Judea of ſo peſtilential a quality, that the To ASSE'SS (of afſe/are, ital.) to rate, tax, 


vapours that ariſe out of it kill any birds 
that fly over it, nor will the waters ſuffer 
any creature to live in them. 

To A'SPIRATE, to pronounce with an aſpi- 
ration, 


ASPIR A'TION (of aſpiratio, lat, of ad and 


or proportion how much a perſon muſt pay. 


ASSESSMENT, a taxation, or rating. 
HASSE SSOR. = an inferior officer of juſtice 


appointed to aſſiſt the judge with his opi- 
nion. 2 a perſon who proportions the 
taxes, 


ſptro to breathe) 1 a breathing or drawing ASSE'VERA'TION (of aſſeveratio, lat.) a 


in of the breath. 2 the pronouncing any 


ſolemn proteſtation, aſſurance. 


ſyllable or word ſtrongly, with a good deal] ASSIDU'TTY (of affiduitas, lat. of ad to, 


of breath, 1 Is 
To ASPIRE (of aſpiro, lat. of ad, and ſptro 


and ſedeo to fit) continual uſe, diligence, or 
conſtant care, 


to breathe) x to breathe or blow upon, |ASSI'DUQUS, diligent, induſtrious, con- 


2 to endeayour earneſtly, or uſe all means 
in one's power, 3 to aim at, or deſire, 
ASQUINT, aſkew, or awry. | 
ASS, 1 the name of a well known beaſt, 
2 a ſot or fool, | 
A'SSA-Dulcis, the gum Benzoin. | 
ASSA-Fetida, a ſtinking ſort of gum iſſuing, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, from the root 


ſtant. a 


To ASSI'GN (of a/igno, lat. of ad and gn 


to appoint) 1 to appoint, depute, or ordain, 


2 to ſhew, or ſet forth, 3 to convey, or 


1 


make over. 


ASSI'GN or ASSIGNE'E one that is ap- 


pointed or deputed by another to perform 
any buſineſs, or enjoy any thing, 
G 2 ASSIG» 


ASS 


 ASSIGNA'TION, 1 making over a thing ASSURANCE (of aſſurance, fr.] 1 cer. 


to another, 2 an appointment, chiefly in 
love affairs,” ; 

ASSI'GNMENT, the act of transferring the 
property a man has in any thing; the ſet 
ting a right over to another, 

To ASSI'MILATE (of aſſimilo, lat. of ad 
to, and fimile to make like) to make one 
thing like another, g 

ASSI'MILA'TION, the act of making one 
thing like another, 

To ASSI'MULATE (of afſimulo, lat. of ad 
to, and ſimul to reſemble) to feigu or coun- 
terfeit, 

ASSI'SE. See Aſſxe. 

To ASSI'ST (cf affifto, lat. of ad and fits 
to ſuſtain) 1 to aid, help, ſuccour, or ſup- 
port. 2 to ſtand by, or be preſent at. 

ASSISTANCE, help, aid, ſuccour. 

ASSI'STANT. 1 a perſon who helps, aids, 
ſuccours, or any way forwards the doing a 
thing. 2 a perſon mes to attend a 
principal officer, for the more eaſy and re- 
gular diſcharge of his duty. 

ASSI'ZE or ASSI'ZES (of aſſiſe, fr.) an ex- 
traordinary court, held by a ſuperior judge, 
in the inferior courts of juſtice, within the 

dlſtricts of his juriſdiction. 

o ASSOCIATE (of aſſocio, lat, of ad with, 
and ſocio jto accompany) 1 to join or ac 
company with. 2 to bring into ſociety or 
fellowſhip with, 

An ASSOCIATE, a companion or partner. 

ASSOCIA'TION, vn entering into ſociety 
with others, or joining with them to per- 
form ſome act. 

ASSOCIA'TION f Ideas (in Philoſophy) 
is when two or more ideas conftantly and 
immediately ſucceed one another in the 
mind, ſo that one ſhall almoſt infallibly 
produce the other, whether there be any 
natural relation between them or not. 


A'SSONANCE (of affenars, lat. of ad and 


ſono to ſound) 1 an echoing, 2 (in rheto- 
ric and poetry) is uſed when the words of 
© phraſe or verſe have the ſame ſcund or 
termination, and yet make no proper rhyme. 

To ASSUA'GE. 1 to mitigate, allay, or eaſe. 
2 to pacify, calm, or reconcile. 3 toſhrink, 
fink down, or abate, 4 to aſſnage or leave 
off ſwelling. 

ASSUEFA'CTION (of a uefactio, lat. of ad 
to, ſue: to accuſtom, and facio to follow) 
an accuſtoming qne's ſelf to a thing, 

To ASSU'ME (of aſſumo, lat. of ad to, and 
ſumo to take) to arrogate, to take to or 
upon one's ſelf, + | 

ASSU'MPTION (iu Logic) the minor of a 
ſyllogiſm. : 

ASSU'MPTIVE, that is or may be taken. 

ASSUMPTIVE Arms (in Heraldry) ſnch as 
a man takes to himſelf, by virtue of ſome 
gallant action. 85 


3 


tainty, confidence, 2 ſecurity, ſafety, quiet 
neſs. 3 ſafety, ſecurity, pledge, 4 bold 
neſs, courage, reſolution. 

N. SMOS, gr. a pleaſant trope, a witty 
jeſt, | 

A*'STERISK (of dceglenos, gr. of eng a 

ſtar) a little ſtar (5 or mark, ſet over a 
word or ſentence, to refer to the margin 
or elſewhere, for a quotation, explanation, 
or the like; or to ſhew that ſomething is 
deficient. : 

ASTERTTES gr. (of «ng a ſtar) a precious 
2 which ſparkles with beams like a 

ar. 

A'STHMA (of a9 a, gr. of d to breathe, 
or aZw to blow) a diſeaſe of the lungs ac. 
companied with a ſhortneſs of breath, and 
difficulty of reſpiration. 

ASTHMA'TIC, belonging to, or afflited 
with an Aſthma. 

To ASTI'PULATE (of aftipuler, lat. of ad 
and ſtipulor to make a bargain) 1 to con- 
_ oy bargain with, 2 to aſſent, or agree 
With. 

To ASTO'NISH (of nner, old fr.) to fur. 
priſe, affright, or confound, 

ASTONISHMENT, an extreme ſurprize, a 
great amazement, 

A'STRAGAL (of aggaya1;, gr. the huckle. 
bone) in Anatomy, a bcne of the heel ar- 
ticulated with the tibia by ginglymus. 

ASTRAGAL (in Architecture) a little round 
member, in form of a ring or bracelet, 
ſerving as an ornament at the tops and bot- 
toms of columns. 2 (in Gunnery) a ring 
er moulding on a cannon, at about half a 
foot diſtant from the mouth. 

ASTRA, the geddefſs of juſtice, the daugh- 
ter of Aſtrzus king of Arcadia, and Au- 
rora ; or, as Heſiod and others, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Themis, She and many 
other deities lived on earth in the golden 
age, but being offended with mens vices, 
fled to heaven, 

To go ASTRA'Y (of eflrawiare, ital.) 1 to 
wander out of the way. 2 to take ill 
courſes, | 

ASTRIDE, aſtraddle, ftraddling one leg on 
one ſide of a horſe, &c, and the other on 
the other. | 

To ASTRINGE {of aftringo, lat. of ad to, 
2 Rringo to bind) to bind, or make co- 

IVE. 

ASTRUNGENTS (in Pharmacy) ſuch me- 
dicines as create coſtiveneſs; or ſuch as 
have the power of contracting the parts, 
and diminiſhing the pores thereof, 

ASTROIJTES, gr. (of dre a ftar) a kind 

of figured ſtone bearing the reſemblance 

of a ftar, 

A'STROLABE 3 (of Ach gr. of 4. 
Fea far, and Azputaw to take) a mathe. 


matical 


ASY ATH 


ment to take the altitude of '4ASY'LUM, lat. (of dun, gr. of à priv. 
and ovan a prey) a ſanctuary, a place of 
refuge for offenders to fly to, who had done 
logy 4 3 fortune- teller. things which made them obnoxious to the 
ASTROLO'GICAL, belonging to Aſtrology. law ; a temple, a privileged place, 
ASTROLOGY (of dodo, gr. of drgw MME TR (of 4 priv. and Tuujutleia, 
a ſtar, and My; ſpeech) an art that pre-] of ovy with, and wergoy meaſure) 1 a want 
tends to foretel future events from the] of ſymmetry or proportion. 2 incommea- 
aſpects, poſitions, and influences of the] ſureableneſs. : 
heavenly bodies. - JASYMPTOTES 3 (in Mathematics) are pro- 
ASTRO NOMER, a: perſon ſkilled in the] perly ſtreight lines that approach continually 
ſcience of Aſtronomy. nearer to the curve they are ſaid to be 
ASTRONO”MICAL, belonging or relating} aſymptotes of; but, if they and their curve 
to Aſtronomy. were continued ad infinitum, would never 
ASTRO”'NOMY (of 47porejure, gr. of acgovr] meet, or coincide, - 
a far, and voce; the law) a ſcience that] 4ST ETON, gr. (of a priv. ovy with, and 
teacheth the knowledge of the heavenly] %7:s bound) a grammatical figure, im- 
bodies, ſhewing their magnitudes, diſtances,| plying a deficiency, or want of conjunctions 
mations, eclipſes, &c. This ſcience is cer-| in a ſentence, or a figure in which commas 
tainly very old, the Chaldeans knowing it] are put inſtead of conjurktions, as went, 
near 2000 years before Babylon was taken vidi, vici, where the conjunction er is 
by Alexander; the clearneſs of their hemi- left out. 8 
ſphere firſt prompted them to make obſerva- AT, a prep, as, at Rome, &c, 
tions, and continual practice improved them. ATAXIA, gr. (of à priv. and Taft, order) 
From the Chaldeans the ſcience travelled 1 irregularity, or want of order, 2 (with 
into Egypt: Pythagoras, who had tra-] Phyſicians) the coufounding of critical days, 
velled hither to be inftructed therein, was| when the critical days {of a diſeaſe are in- 
let into [che true ſyſtem of the univerſe, | verted, | 
which he tauzht in Greece and Italy, on To ATCHIE'VE (of achever, fr.) to per- 
his return, But after his death the ſcience} form great deeds or exploits. 
fell into neglect, and almoſt all the Babylo- |ATCHIEV*EMENT, 1 the performing ſome 
nian obſervations were loſt : At length, the] noble exploit, honourable or worthy action. 
Pto'emies, kings of Egypt, founded an aca-] 2 (in Heraldry) the whole coat embelliſhed 
demy for the improvement of it ; which] with every thing belonging to it, hung out 
greatly encouraged the ſtudy, in which} at the fronts of houſes at the death of a 
Hipparchus made great progreſs : He num-| conſiderable perſon ; now corruptly called, 
bered the ſtars, and predicted the eclipſes] Hatchment, | | 
of the ſun and moon for 600 years, ATHAMA'DULET, the prime or chief mi- 
The Saracens, on conquering Egypt, brought] nifter in the Perſian empire. 
it into Afric and Spain; by this means the HATHA SIA, gr. (of à priv. and Sayslo; | 
ſcience was reftored to Europe, and began| death) immortality, — | 
do improve conſiderably : Alphonſo king of PJATHANOR (Wande of de arab. and 17 | 
Caftile enriched it with the Alphonſine] heb. an oven) a large digeſting furnace, 
Tables, the compoſing of which coſt] built with a tower, and ſo contrived as to 
420,000 crowns, Copernicus, in the ſix-] keep a conſtant heat for near a month, &c. 
teenth century, re-eſtabliſhed, the exploded] or the heat may be increaſed or diminiſhed 
Pythagorean ſyſtem, Tycho Brahe and] at pleafure, by opening or ſhutting the re- 
ſeveral other learned men made great diſ-} Siſter. 
coveries, Galileo firſt introduced teleſcopes, A THEISM 3 (of aSeo7ng, gr. of à without, 
by which he diſcovered the ſatellites of | and S:% God) the denying, or diſbelieving 
Jupiter, &c. But the improvement, which] of a God. 

- the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton has made A THEIST (of « without, and 9:35 God) a 
in this ſcience, does honour, not only to] perſon who denies the Deity ; who does not 
the Engliſh nation which produced him, believe the exiſtence of a God, nor a Provi- 
but to the human ſpecies in general, dence, and who has no religion, true or falſe, 

ASTROP-WELLS, near Banbury in Oxford. |[ATHEI'STICAL, any thiag belonging or 
ſhire, much reſorted to for their mineral] tending to atheiſm, 
waters, Wes ATHENIAN, of or pertaining to the city 

ASTRO-THEOLOGY (of dg a ftar, and of Athens in Greece. 2 curious novelties, 
Fechoyia divinity) a demonſtration of theJATHENREE, or ATHENRY [W. lon. 8“. 


matical inſtru 
the ſun, ſtars, &c. at ſea, 
ASTRO”LOGER, one who profeſſes Aſtro- 
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being of a God, from the conſideration of 
the heavenly bodies, | 
ASU'NDER (of ſunder, germ. ſingle) di- 


vided, ſeparate, in two parts, at a dif dance 
from one another, ; | 


50“. lat. 539. 14.] A town of Ireland, 


in the county of Galway, and province of 


Connaught, ſituate ten miles eaſt of Gal- 
way, incloſed with walls of a great com- 
paſs, 


 ATHYMLA, gr. (of @ priv. and die the 


* 


ATM 


paſs, but thinly inhabited. It has had the 
4-6 of giving the title of Baron to the 
valiant John de Bermingham, an Engliſh- 
man ; of which family was the earl of 
Lowth. 

ATHERSTON. IW. lon. 19. 30“, lat. 52®, 
40˙.] A pretty good market town in War- 
wickſhire, ten miles north of Coventry ; 
the market is weekly on tueſday, - Diſtant 
from London 84 computed miles. 

ATHIRST, 1 thirſty, or adry, 2 to deſire 
and covet earneſtly, . 

ATHLONE. [W. lon. 89. 5“, lat, 53%. 20'.] 
A ftrong town in the county of Roſcom- 
mon, in the province of Connaught, in 
Ireland; ſituate on the river Shannon, 60 
miles weſt of Dublin. It has a caſtie, a 
gariſon, and a fair ſtone bridge, built in 
the fifteenth century, by Henry Sidney, 
lord - lieutenant, at the command of queen 
Elizabeth. It was beſieged, and reduced, 
in the year 1691, by king William. 

ATHOL. A county in the middle of Scot- 
Jand, having the ſhire of Badenock oh the 
north, and Strathe:n on the ſouth ; from 
whence his grace the Duke of Athol take: 
his title. 

ATHWA'RT, croſs-wiſe, or a- croſs. 

ATH, or ATHIE. [W. lon. 79. 5. lat. 
539. A town in Ireland, in the county of 
Kildare, and province of Leimſter, ſituate 
on the river Barrow, ten miles ſouth of 


Kildare, 


mind) dejection, or trouble of mind, ſad- 
neſs, deſpondency, deſpair, 

ATLA'NTIC Ocean, that which lies be- 
tween Europe and Afric on the weſt, and 
America on the eaſt, and divides the two 
former from the latter: It is generally 
3000 miles wide, 

ATLAS. 1a mountain in Afric, 2 the 
name of an ancient king of Mauritania, 
fabled by the poets to have ſupported hea- 
ven on his ſhoulders, and that he was 
transformed into the mountain of the ſame 
name. 3a book of maps of all the coun- 
tries in the world is called an Atlas. : 

ATLAS (in Anatomy) the firſt vertebra © 


ATT 


ATOM (of c roh, gr. of a priv. and vu 
to cut or divide) a ſmall particle of matte 
which cannot phyſically be cut or divide 
into leſſer parts. 

To ATO NE. 1 to expiate, or recompesſ: 
2 to appeaſe, or reconcile. 

ATONEMRNT, reconciliation, appeaſingiſ 

anger. 

ATONTIA, gr. (of à priv. and ivy; a tone): 
want of tone, or tenſion, a looſening 1 
the nerves or ſinews, a failing or decay g 
ſtrength, infirmity, weakneſs, faintneſs, 

ATRO'CIOUS, cruel, heinous, wicked, nc, 
torious. : 

ATRO'CITY (of atrocitas, lat. of ann 
fierce) fierceneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs, 
A'TROPHY (of &Tgopin, gr. of & priv. an 
ri to nouriſh) a want of nouriſhmen;, 
or conſumption of the body; a diſeaſt 
wherein the body, or ſome of its parts, d 

not receive the neceſſary nutriment, 

To ATTA'CH (of attacher, fr.) 1 to ti 
or bind together, 2 to ſtay, ſtop, or detain, 
3 to apprehend, or take priſoner, 4 to 
bind one perſon to the intereſt of another, 

ATTA'CHMENT, 1 a taking, ſecuring, a 
detaining a perſon's body, or goods, by 
virtue of a writ iſſued from a ſuperior coun, 
2 the cauſe of a perſon's zealouſneſs for 
the welfare of another, 
ATTACK (of attaguer, fr.) 1 an aſſault ut 
ſetting upon one. 2 charging an enemy, 
3 attempt, or effort, 
To ATTA'IN (of attineo, lat. of ad and te 
neo to hold) to get, acquire, obtain, com- 
paſs, or bring about. 
ATTA'INDER, or Bill of Attainder (of at- 
teindre, fr.) an act of parliament whereby, 
for want of full and legal proofs, upon very 
ſtrong preſumptions, a perion being declared 
guilty of high treaſon, his life is forfeited, 
his eftate confiſcated, and his blood cor- 
rupted, 

ATTAINMENTS, whatever a perſon hu 

made himſelf maſter of ; acquirements, 

To ATTA NT. 1 to taint or corrupt, 2 t0 

convict, 3 to ſtain the blood, as high 

treaſon does, 


To ATTE'MPER, or ATTE'MPERAT! 


the neck, which ſupports the head. 

ATMOSPHERE (of 4r40; a vapour, and 
g palga a ſphere) the lower part of the re- 
gion of the air with which our earth is 
encompaſſed, which receives the vapours and 
exhalations, and is terminated by the refrac- 
tien of the ſun's light: The height is var - 
vuſty conjectured, but the moſt generally re- 
ceived opinion is, that it is about 45 miles : 
The upper ſpaces are ſuppoſed to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by a finer ſubſtance, called AZther. 
The Atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all 
vacuities, and thus becomes the great 
ſpring of moſt of the mutations here be 

w. e 


(of attempero, lat. of ad and fempero to 
temper) 1 to mix, or make fit. 20 
temper, qualify, moderate, or abate. 
To AT TE MPT (of attento, lat. of ad and 
tents to endeavour) to eflay, endeavour, ot 
make an effort. 
An ATTEMPT, a trial, or endeavour (0 
do a thing, 
To ATTE'ND (of attends, lat, of ad to, 
and tendo to ſtretch out) 1 to go with, « 
wait on one any where, 2 to liſten, 
hearken, or give attention, 3 to viſit, or 
give attendance. 4 to wait or tarry 10 


5 to mind, or be carerul in buſineſs. 
ATTE'ND: 


ATT 
TTENDANCE, 1 ſervice. 2 a retinue or 


in of ſervants. 
TEN DANT, one who waits on another. 


\TTENTION, obſervation or regard to 
what is ſaid. 

» ATTENUATE (of attenuo, lat. of ad 
and tenuo to make leſs) to leſſen, diminiſn, 
or impair. hy | 
\TTENUATING medicines, are ſuch as 
open the pores with their ſharp particles, 
and cut the thick and viſcous humours in 
the body, ſo that they may be eaſily cir- 
W culated through the veſſels, 

ro ATTE'ST (of atteflor, lat. of ad and 
ter, to affirm or bear witneſs) to certify, 
witneſs, aſſure, or vouch, | 


a ATTESTA'TION. 1 a vitneſſing, or affirm- 
1 ing. 2 a teſtimony given in writing, of the 
6 truth of any thing. 


ATrTic, belonging to the city of Athens. 
A TTic Order (in Architecture) an order of 
building after the manner of the city of A. 
thens: in our buildings, a ſmall order placed 
upon another much larger 
A'TTICISM (of @rliows;, gr.) 2 pithy, 
= conciſe, and witty way of ſpeaking, like 
the ancient Athenians, | 
ATTIRE (of atour, fr.) apparel, ornament, 
furniture, 
k ATTIRE (in Botany) the third part of the 
flower of a plant, of which the two former 
are the empalement, and foliation, 


ATTIRE (in Hunting) the head or horns of 


a deer. 

# A'TTITUDE (attitude, fr.) the poſture or 

| geſture of a figure, in painting or ſculpture, 
by which we diſcover the action it is en- 
paged in, and the very paſſions of the 
mine, 

ATTLEBOROUGHS, [E. lon, 40 min. lat. 
529. 30'.] A market-town in Norfolk, in 
the read from Thetford to Norwich, about ten 
miles from each ; anciently, not only a city, 
but a palace, and had a collegiate church 
founded by the then lords of the manor, the 
Mortimers of Wigmore in Herefordſhire, 
Their eftate here went by martiage, firſt to 
the Ratcliffs, earls of Suſſex, and laſtly to 
Sir Ralph Bigod. *Tis ſtill a conſiderable 
town, and has a good muket, cn thuriday 
every fortnight, for fat bullocks, ſlicep, 
&c, The moſt remarkabte things in or near 
it are, the great hall and the meer: Situ- 
ate 80 computed, and 93 meaſured miles 
north-eaſt of London, Tis the ſeat o. 
Sir Francis Bickley, 

ATTO'LLENS (in Anatomy) a common 
name of ſeveral muſcles, whoſe office is tc 
raiſe the parts they belong to, 

ATTO'RNEY, one that ſeeth to anothe 
man's affairs, or he that hath the charge of 
a thing committed to him, eſpecially ſuch 
28 are employed for the management of 


AUD 
To ATTRA'CT (of attrabo, lat, of ad to, 
and traho to draw) 1 to draw, or pull to. 
2 to allure, or entice, by fair ſ 
ATTRA'CTION (in Philoſophy) is the 
drawing ef one thing to another ; Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his Principia, applies every 
where this word to centripetal forces, 
To A'TTRIBUTE (of attribuo, lat, of ad to, 
and tribus to give) 1 to impute, or lay the 
blame upon. 2 to give or aſcribe unto, 
ATTRIBUTES (in Divinity) are certain 
properties, or glorious excellencies attributed 
to God; as, that he is omniſcient, al- 
| mighty, eternal, &c, 
ATTRI'TION (of attritus, lat. of ad a- 
gainſt, and tere to rub) 1 rubbing one thing 
againſt another, 2 fretting, or galling of 
the ſkin, : 


[To AVAIL (of amelere, ital.) to benefit, 


advantage, or proft, 

AVANT (avant, fr.) before, toward. 

AVANT foſs (in Fortification) is a mote or 

ditch full of water, runaing round the 

counterſcarp, on the outſide, next to the 
co entry, at the foot of the glacis. 

A”VARICE (of awaritia, lat, of aweo to co- 

vet) 1 covetouſneſs, 2 niggardlineſs, 

AVARTCIOUS, 1 covetous. 2 niggardly. 

AVA'ST (Sea-Term) ſtop, hold, or ſtay. 

AUBORN, [W. lon. 1“. 40“. lat. 519. 3o.F 
A ſmall town in Wiltſhire, about nine miles 
north-eaſt of Marlborough, and 24 miles 
weſt of Reading; is principally noted for 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to 
London; its market is weekly on tueſday : 
Diſtant from London 56 computed, and 82 
meaſured miles. 

AU'CTION (of au&#o, lat, of auge to en- 
large) a public ſale, where goods are put 
up at a certain price, for which thoſe, who 
intend to purchaſe, bid according to the 
laws of the ſale, and the higheſt bidder is 
the buyer. 

AUCTIONE'ER, the perſov who manages 
ſales by auction. 

AUDA'CIOUS (of audax, lat, of audeo to 
dare) 1 daring, deſperate, 2 bold, confi- 

dent. 3 ſaucy, rude, unmannerly. 

AUDACIOUSNESS, or AUDA CIT, im- 
pudence, ſaucineſs, confidence, 

AU DIBLE (of auditus, lat, of auris an ear} 
1 that may be eaſily heard, 2 loud, roar- 
ing, making a great noiſe, | 

AUDIENCE {of audtentia, lat. of audio to 
hear) 1 the action of hearing. 2 an aſſem- 
bly hearkening to ſomething ſpoken. 

AUDIENCE Court, a court belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal autho- 
rity with the court of Arches, tho' infe- 

_ rior in antiquity and dignity, 

AUDIT. x a hearing, as of a lecture, or diſ- 
courſe, 2 examining an account, 


AU'DITOR, x a liſtener, hearer, or attender 


law-ſvits, 


| to any thing ſpoken, 2 a notary, judge, 
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AUG 


or inquifitor, 3 an officer of the king or 
ſome great man, who makes up a yearly 
book of their expences. 
AUDITORY. 1 an aſſembly of hearers, 
2 a ſchool, or place of hearing. 
A'VE-MARY (of ave hail, and Maria Ma- 
ry, lat.) a prayer uſed by papiſts to the vir- 
in Mary. 
To AVE'NGE (of venger, fr.) to revenge, 
or puniſh. 
A'VENOR (of avena, lat. cats) an officer of 
the king's ſtables, who ſwears in all the 
officers belonging to the ſtables ; and like- 
wiſe takes care of the oats, and all other 
proviſions, 


paſſage, or entrance to a place. 2 (in For 


ſtion, fort, or the like. 3 (in Gardening) 
a walk leading to an houſe, garden- gate, 
- &c. planted on each with trees. 
To AVER (averer, fr.) to avouch, aſſert, 
or affirm, 
AVERAGE. 1 a ſervice which the tenant 
owes to the lord by horſe, or carriage of 
horſe. 2 a certain allowance out of the 
freight to the maſter of a ſhip, towards de- 
fraying damages occaſioned by ſtorms, pi- 
rates, &c, 5 the quota which each proprie 
tor pays towards defraying ſuch damages. 
4 a ſmall duty paid ,by a merchant, who 
ſends goods in another man's ſhip, to the 


all the different kinds of divination, 
AUGU'ST, adj. (of auguftus, lat, royal) 


AUGUST, ſubſt. the eighth month in the 


A'VIARY (of awiarium, lat, of avis a bin) 


AVENUE (of avenir, fr. to come to) 1 ajAVIDITY (of avidus, lat. of aveo to de. 
tification) an inlet, or opening into a ba-JPAUKLAND-BISHOPS, or BISHOPF. 


ing, flight, feeding, &c, of birds; but, ig 
its more general ſignification, comprizes 


1 noble, royal, imperial, majeftic, 2 fl. 
cred, venerable, divine. 


year, ſo called in honour of Avguſtus Cx. 
lar; before his time it was called Sextily, 
being the fixth month from March, 


1 an apartment for the feeding, keeping, 
and propagating of finging-birds 5 a cage, 
a decoy. 2 a buſhy place in woods, where 
birds reſort, 


fire) greedineſs, eagerneſs, deſire, appetite; 


AUKLAND. [W. lon. 19. 25", lat. 54*, 
40%] A market-town in the biſhopric of 
Durham, pleaſantly ſeated on the fide of ; 
hill, between the river Weare and the riyy. 
let Gauntleſs ; 12 miles ſouth-weſt of Dur. 
ham, and 20 miles north of Richmond: 
*Tis reckoned one of the beſt towns in the 
county, principaily noted for the ftone 
bridge over the Weare, and the palace. 
built by biſhop Antony Beck, and rebuilt 
by biſhop Coſins, who added a large apart. 
ment to it ; and founded and endowed an 
hoſpital for two men and two women for 
ever; and lies buried in a curious chapel, 


which he alſo built. The market is held 
care of them. here weekly on tharſday, Diſtant 250 
+ AVERSE (of averſus, lat, of awerſor to turn] miles north-eaſt of London 
from) 1 contrary to, or diſliking of a thing, JAUKWARD, unhandy, untoward, unſkil- 
2 that hates or abhors a thing, ful, 
AVE'RSION, abhorrence, diſlike, hatred. AULCESTER. [W. lon. 19. 500. lat. 52“. 
To AVERT (of awerto, lat. of a from, and] 30“.] Anciently a great town and corpo- 
verto to turn) 1 to keep off, to prevent.] ration in Warwickſhire, now reduced to a 
2 to put away, to turn or drive away, ſmall market, which is held weekly on 
A'VERY, a place where oats and provender{ tueſday, noted for all ſorts of grain, Here 
are kept, for the king's horſes, are three fairs annually; the firſt on the 
AUFF, or ELF, a fool. 26th of May, the ſecond on the 11th of 
To AUCME'NT (of auges, lat. to increaſe)] June, and the third on the 5th of October, 
I to increaſe, enlarge, or improve, 2 to] and ſeven days after, Diſtant 72 com- 
make a thing ſeem greater. puted, and 91 meaſured miles north-eaſt 
AUGMENTA'TION, 1 the act of making; of London, 
ſomething larger, or more conſiderable, JAU'LIC (of aulicus, lat, of aula a court) 
2 the thing added. courtly, or belonging to the court. 
AUGMENTA'TIONS (in Heraldry) addi-FAULIC Court, a ſuperior council of the 
tional charges to a coat armour, given as German Empire, having an univerſal juriſ- 
particular marks of honour, diction over all the ſubjects of the Empire, 
ll | AU GRE, or AWGRE, an inſtrument uſed] in all proceſſes entered therein, and without 
_ by carpenters and coopers, to bore round] appeal. It is corapoſed of a preſident, who 
1 holes. is a Catholic; a vice - chancellor, preſented 
1 AU OUR (angur, lat. a diviner) a ſoothſayer by the Elector of Mentz; and eighteen 
41 or diviner, he that foretelleth things to] aſſeſſors or counſellors, nine whereof are 
come, by the flying, ſinging, or feeding off Proteſtants. It always follows the Empe- 
birds. ror's court, has its reſidence in the place 
AU GURAL, of or belonging to the practice where he is, and holds its aſſemblies in 
of augury, = | his preſence, 
AUGURY, in its particular ſenſe, means the AU'MELET (of amelette, fr.) a pancake made 
art of fcretelling future things by the Ging- of eggs. ö 5 
AUN, 


maſter, over and above the freight, for his 
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AUR 
AU N 5 
= forty Engliſh g 
* AUNT (of une tante, fr, 
ther's ſiſter. 2 
AVOCATION (of awocatzo, lat. of a from, 
and woco to call) 1 a calling from, or away, 
a diverting the thoughts, 2 an impediment, 
obſtacle, or hindrance. 
To AVOID. 1 to eſchew, or ſhun, 2 to 
uit, or leave. : 
AVOIRDUPOT'S Weight, a weight of fix- 
teen ounces to the pound, 
aſſert, 


allons, 
) a father's or mo 


: 


To AVOU'CH (of avouer, fr.) to 
maintain, or juſtify. ; 

To AVO'W. 1 to juſtify, vindicate, or aſſert. 
2 to own or profeſs, | 

AURA, lat. 1 a gentle gale, or blaſt cf 
wind, 2 an airy exhalation or vapour. 

AURA'TUS Egues, lat. a knight batchelor, 

AURE'LIA, lat. 1 (in Botany) the herb 
golden floramour. 2 (with Naturaliſts) the 
firſt apparent change of the eruca of any 
inſect. 

AU RICLE (in Anatomy) 1 the external ear, 
or that part of it which is prominent from 
the head. 2 the name of two muſcular caps, 
one covering each ventricle of the heart. 

AURI'CULA, lat. (a dim. of auris an ear) 
1 a little ear, the outſide of an ear. 2 the 
herb borrage. 3 the flower called bear's- 
ear, or commonly riccolas, a 

AURI”'CULAR (of auricularis, lat. of auri: 
an ear) of or concerning the ear; as, 

 AURICULAR Confeſſion, is ſuch as Ro- 
man catholics whifper in the ears of their 

rieſts, 

AURICULAR MWijneſs, is a witneſs" by 
hear-ſay, | 

AURICULAR Medicines, are ſuch as are 
ſuited to the cure of the diſtempers of the 
ear, 

AURT GA, lat. 1 a carter, a waggoner, a 
charioteer. 2 a northern conſtellation, con- 
ſiting of ſixty-eight ſtars, according to the 
Britiſh catalogue, 

AURIPIGMENTUM, lat. (of aurum gold, 
and pings to paint) a ſort of arſenick of a 
yellow colour, yellow orpiment, or orpine. 

AURORA, lat, (i. e. aurea hora, the golden 
hour) the morning twilight, the dawn or 
break of day, that faint light which begins 
to appear when the ſun is within eighteen 
degrees of the horizon, 

AURORA (in the Heathen Mythology) is the 
daughter of Titan and Terra, (or of Hype- 
rion and Thia, according to Heſiod) the 
mother of Memnon, by Tithonus, bro- 
ther of Laomedon. She is feigned to be 
the ruddy goddeſs of the morning. the meſ- 
ſenger of the approaching ſun. 

ATRO'RA Borealis, lat. (i. e. the northern 
twilight) an extraordinary meteor of a lu- 
minous appearance, which is viſible in the 


a German meaſure for wine, contain - 


A 


AUT 

AU RUM, lat. (of 1x heb. fire, becauſe i, 
is permanent in the fire) gold. 

AU RUM Fulminans, lat, (i, e. thundering 

gold) a chemical preparation of gold diſſolved 

in agua regis, and precipitated with volatile 
ſpirit of Sal Armoniac, or oil of tartar; it 
has its name from its being inflammablez 
not only by fire, but by a gentle heat over 
the fire in a ſpoon, &c, and being thus 
heated, it fulminates, or gives a report like 
thunder, | 

URUM Maſaicum (i. e. Moſaic gold) a 

compoſition made of tin, mercury, Sal 

Armoniac, and flower of ſulphur, ſo called 

on account of its golden colour; it is uſed by 

ſtatuaries and painters to lay on a colour 
like copper or braſs, | 

AURUM Potabile (i. e. potable gold) a com- 
poſition made of gold reduced to a ſubſtance 
like honey, without any corroſive ;. which 
being ſteeped in ſpirits of .wine makes the 
tincture of gold; an ounce of this tincture 
mixed with fixteen ounces of another li- 
quor, is the Aurum Potabile. A 

AU'SPEX, lat. (of avis a bird, and ſpecio 
to view) a ſoothſayer or diviner, by ſeeing” 

What birds do. | 

AU'SPICE, a fign or token of the ſucceſs or 
events of things, ſhewn by the flying, or 
other actions of birds. ; 

AUSPI'CIOUS (of auſpicatus, lat, fortunate) 
lucky, happy, fortunate, favourable, pro- 
ſperous. | 

AUSTERE (of aufterus, lat.) harſh, rugged, 
rough, ſharp, ſad, crabbed, ſtern. 

AUSTERITY, 1 ſeverity, ſtrictneſs, rj« 
gour. 2 reughneſs in taſte, 

AU'STRAL (of auſtralis; lat, of aufler the 
ſouth-wind, or ſouth part of the world) 
ſouthward, ſouthern, 

AUSTRAL gn, (in Aſtronomy) are the fix 
ſouthern ſigns of the Zodiac, viz. Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
and Piſces, 

AUTHENTIC, or AUTHE'NTICAL (of 
vel, gr. of aue authority) 1 that 
is of good authority, 2 original, 

AU”THOR (of autor, lat. of aufe, gr. to 
create or make) 1 the firſt cauſe of a thing, 
one who created or produced a thing, 2 # 
writer or compoſer, 4 the contriver or 
inventor, 4 the head of a party or fac» 
tion. 0 

To AU'THORISE, to give power or autho- 
rity to. : 

AUTHORITY (of Author) 1 power, rule, 
credit, 2 leave, or licence. 3 a paſſage 
out of an author, | 

AUTO DE FE. See ACT of Faicb. 

AUTO”CRASY (of aurcxcevia, gr. of ad 
ſelf, and xg«To; power) ſopremacy, or ha- 
ving power in himſelf, | 

AUTQGE'NEAL (of airoyoan, gr, a ſeif. 


night time, in the northern parts of the] 


heaven, 


birth) produced by itſelf, ſelf. begotten, 
H AUTO 


ing. 3 to beſtir, or take to heart, | 


A-X B 


AUTO”GRAPHY (of auriygaqy, Er. 07 
abr ſelf, and g p to write) written with 
one's own hand, 8 

AUTO”LOGY (of ar, gr. of aur; 
ſelf, tnd iy to ſpeak) a ſpeaking of, or 
to one's own ſelf, "Ip 

AUTO"MATON, gr. (of «iro; ſelf, and g 
2424 to be ready) 1a ſelf- moving machine, 
or engine which has the principle of motion 
within itſelf. 2 (with Pkyfical writers) the 
motion of the heart, the working of the 
bowels, &c, 

AUTO PSV (of area, gr. of aur; (elf, 
and IH, to view) the view of any thing 
taken by the fight; or the ſeeing with 
one's own eyes; ocular inſpection. 


called from the river Axe, by which it is waz 
ter'd about 7 miles from its mouth, Tig 
a neat little town, conſiſting of one ftr 
and is governed by a mayor, bailiff, recorder, 
town-clerk, &c. The mayor has two maceg 
carried before him, one by a ſerjeant, and 
the other by a perſon appointed by the bailiff. 
It formerly ſent two members to parlia- 
ment; it has a conſiderable market weekly 
on thurſdays, and three fairs annually on 
Feb. 2, March 25, and June 11. Teazles, 
as they call the thiſtles uſed in the woollen 
manufacture, are cultivated here more than 
in any other part of England. Diſtant from 
London 105 computed, and 130 meaſured 
miles, 


AU'TUMN (of autumnus, lat.) the time of AXI'LLA, or Ala, (in Anatomy) the cavity * 


harveſt and vintage, being the third ſeaſon 
of the year, from the ſixth of Auguſt to 
the fixth of November, 

AUTUMNAL, peculiar to Autumn. 


under the upper part of the arm, the arm. 


pit. 
AXTLLARY, ſomething that belongs to, or 


lies near the axillz, or arm-pits, 


AUTUMNAL Point (in Aſtronomy) one of PAXINOMANCY, (of agun, ſecuris, and jay. 


the equinoCtial points, being that from 
which the ſun begins to deſcend towards 
the ſouth pole. 


lia, divinatio) a ſpecies of divination, or 
means of telling future events by means of 
an ax, or hatchet, 


AUXﬀE'SIS, gr. (of alte to augment) 1 an|'XIOM (of agi, gr. of aZiiw to think 


amplifying, or increaſing. 2 (with Rheto- | 
ricians) a magnifying, or enlarging upon 2 
thing too much. 


AUXT'LIUM, lat. (of augeo to increaſe) 


elegantly) 1 maxim, or ſelf-evident truth, 
or a propoſition whoſe truth every perſon 
perceives at firſt ſight, 2 an eſtabliſhed 
principle in ſome art or ſcience, 


I aid, help, ſuccour, ſupply. 2 (with Phy- ANIS (of axis, lat. of a to turn) this pro- 


ficians) any medicine that is good againſt a 
diſeaſe, "FT 
AUXTLIARY (of auxilium, lat, of auxilior 

to aid) helping, aiding or aſſiſtiug. 
AUXILIARY Verbs (in Grammar) are ſuch 
as help to conjugate others, 5 
AW, or AWE, dread, fear, reverence, re- 
ſpect. | 
To AWA'IT, See To wait. 
To AWAKE, 1 to wake, or rouſe a eee 
from ſleep. 2 to awake, as in the morn- 


To AWARD. 1 to adjudge, or give ſen- 
tence in behalf of one 2 to avert or bear 
off a blow, | 

AWA'EE, provided, ready. 

AWAY, abſent from, : 

AWAY, 1 fy ! get you gone! 2 begone, 
away with him, 

AW'EFUL, terrible, venerable, horrible, 

AWKWARD, See Auktwara, 

An AWM, a meaſure of wine, being 360 
pounds, 

AWN (in Botany) the beard growing from 
the huſks of corn, or graſs, 

AWO KE. See ro awake, 

A'WRY, crooked, or diſtorted, 

AX, or AXE, a tool uſed by carpenters, &c. 

AXBRIDGE, [W. lon. 39. lat. 519, 300. 4A 
market-town in Somerſetſhire, eight miles 

north weſt of Wells, It's a border under 

Mendip hills, near the Chedder cliffs, ſo 


perly ſignifies that ſtreight line in a figure at 
reſt, about which the figure revolves, in 
order to pruduce, or generate a ſolid, 


A'XIS (in Peritrochio) a machine for the 


raiſing of weights, conſiſting of a cylindrical 
beam, which is the axis lying horizontally, 
and ſupported at each end by a piece of tim- 
ber, and ſomewhere about it is a tympanum 
or wheel, which is called the Peritrochium, 
in the circumference of which are made 
holes to put in ſtaves (like thoſe of a wind- 
laſs or capſtan) in order to turn the axis 
round the more eaſily, to raiſe the weight 
by a rope that winds round the axis, 


AXMINSTER, [W. 30. 15. lat. 509. 40'.] 


A market - town in Devonſhire, on the bor- 
ders of Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhire, 22 
miles eaſt of Exeter. It takes its name 
from the river Ax, on which it ſtands, and 
from the minſter, erected by king Athel- 
ſtan, which is famous for the tombs of 
thoſe Saxon princes, who were flain in his 
army when he defeated the Danes in the 
bloody battle at Brunaburg, This town 
drives a ſmall trade in kerſeys, druggets, 
and other articles of the woollen manu- 
facture. A large market is held weekly on 
ſaturdayi; and three fairs annually, viz. on 
April the 25th, June the 24th, and on 
monday after Michaelmas day. Diſtant 
from London 121 computed, and 146 mea- 


ſured miles, 
AYMOUTH 


AZI 


AVMOUTH. IW. lon. 19. ge,, Kt. 55% 


J A town in Scotland, in the county 
of Mers, fituate on the German Sea, fix 
miles north of Berwick, ; 

A”ZIMUTH Circles, great circles of the 
ſphere, interſecting in the zenith and nadir, 
and cutting the horizon at right angles, a: 
Z, C, N, Z en, and 22 n, (See fig. 6.) 


are azimuth circles. ; 
AZIMUTH, of the ſun or any far, is an arch 


A Z U 


of the horizon intercepted between the me. 
ridian, and the vertical circle the object i: 
in; as Hg, or O, g, is the azimuth of the 
ſun at e. See fig. 6. 

A”'ZORES 3, iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
in 40 deg. of north latitude, where ſome 
geographers place the firſt meridian for the 
longitude. | 

A'ZURE (of azar, fr.) the ſky-colour, or 
light blue, 


B. 


7 


breath, and opening of the 


b. is the ſecond letter and firſt conſonant of the alphabet; it 
is formed in the voice by a ſtrong and quick expreſſion of the 


lips, and is therefore one of the 


labials: as a mute, it hath a middle power, between the ſmooth 
ſound of P, and the rougher ſound of F, and V. Tt has but one 
ſound, which reſembles the bl-ating of a lamb. It is often uſed 
contractedly for words; as, B. A. for Batchelor of Arts; B. L. 


Batchelor of Laws, &c. 
B AC ; 
Bai the third note of the gamut, or 
A 


ſcale of muſic, 
BE or BABV. 1 an infant, 2 a puppet, 
or image for a child to play with, 

To BA”BLE, to talk idly, fouliſhly, or im- 
pertinently, 

BA”BLE, chat, or prattle. 

BA”BLER, one that talks too much, or im- | 
pertinently, | | 

BA”BOO'N (of babvuin, fr.) a large kind of 

monkey. ö 
BA'CCHANA'LS (of Bacchanalia, lat, of 

Bacchus the god of wine) certain feafts ce- 

lebrated in honour of the god Bacchus ; 

they were held in autumn, by men and wo- 

men promiſcuouſly, and attended with all 

manner of debauchery and drunkenneſs, 
BACCI'FEROUS (of bacci berries, and fero 
to bear)' bearing berries, 

BA'CHELOR, BACHELOUR, or BAT- 
CHELOUR (of baccalaureus, lat. o bacca 
a berry, and /aurus laurel) 1 an under- 
graduate in the univerſity, 2 a man who 
never was married, 

BA'CHELORSHIP. 1 the degree of bache- 
lor in the univerſi y, 2 the being an un- 
married man, | 

To BACK, 1 to affiſt or encourage. 2 to 
fit a young horſe for ſervice, 3 to mount 
a horſe, 


To give BACK, 1 to retire. 2 to return 01 


BAD. 


reſtore, 


BAD 


To go BACK. 1 to return back again, 2 not 
to perform one's promiſe, 

BACK, the hinder part of a man or beaſt, 
from the ſhogde:s to the reins. 
To BA'CKBITE, to ſlander or abuſe a per- 
lon behind his back, or in his abſence, 
BA'CK-STAFF, a ſea- inſtrument to take 
the ſun's altitude with one's back to- 
wards it. 

To BACKSLIDE, to turn back or revolt 
from, to ſhuffle, 

BA'CEWARD. 1 on the backſide. 2 flow 
or negligent, 4 averſe, or oppoſite to, 

BA*CON. hog's fleſh ſalted and dried, to 
render it fit for keeping. 


 BA'CULE, or BASCULE, fr, (in Fortifi- . 


cation) is a kind of port-cullis or gate, made 
like a pitfall, with a counterpoiſe, and ſup- 
ported by two great ſtakes, It is uſually 
made before the corps de guard, advanced 
near the gate. : 

BACULO”METRY (of baculum, lat. a ſtaff, 
and At, gr. to meaſure) the art of mea- 
ſuring acceſſible or inacceſſible diſtances, by 
the help of one or more ſtaves. 

1 ill, not good, naught, 2 fick, or 


not well, 3 bidden, or ſpoken to. 
BADENOCH, a county of Scotland, having 
Inverneſs cn the north, Murray on the 
eaſt, Athol on the ſouth, and Lochabar 
on the weſt, 


BADGE, bn ſign, mark, or token. 
— 


BA'DGER 


BAI BARB. 
BA'DGER, 1 a huckſter, or one that buys teaze, or provoke a perſon, 4 to ſtop, to 


corn, &c. and ſells it again. 2 the name eat or drink on a journey, 
of a wild beaſt. © To BAIT (in Falconry) a hawk is ſaid to 


To BA'FFLE. 1 to ſham, fool, or amuſe bait, when ſhe claps her wings, and ſtoops 


one. 2 to balk, or diſappoint, 3 to con- to her prey. 
found by reaſens, | A BAIT, 1 any thing that allures a perſon 
A BAG. f a large pocket to carry things in. to do a thing, 2 (in Fiſhing) the gentle, 
2 a term in commerce, uſed to ſignify dif- or other allure, put on the hook to catch 
ferent quantities of certain commodities. fiſh with, i 
To BAG. t to pack hops, pepper, &c. in a BAIZ E, or BAYSE, a ſort of woollen ma- 
bag. 2 to fall into folds, nufacture, uſed for women's under: petti- 
BAG-PIPE, a muſical ipſtrument of the] coats, or other ordinary uſes. 
wind kind, conſiſting of three pipes, and a[ To BAKE. x to dreſs, or roaſt in an oven. 
bag which is filled with wind by a pair off 2 to make bread. 
bellows, chiefly uſed in Scotland and in{BA*KER, a perſon whoſe buſineſs is to make 
the northern parts of England, bread from meal, and ſel] it: By our fta. 


ſoldiers." 2 a trull, or impudent woman.] dicrafts, - 


3 lumber, or uſeleſs goods, BAKER-LEGC”D, ſtraddling; with the legs 
 BAGNIO, ital. a hot houſe, or place to] bowing outward. 
bathe and ſweat in. BAKEWELL, one of the beſt market. 


BAGUETTE, fr. (in Architecture) a ſmall] towns on the north-weſt ſide of the Peak 
round moulding, leſs than an aſtragal, ſome-] in Derbyſhire, ſeated among hills, on the 
times carved and enriched with foliages, banks of the river Wye, near its influx into 
ribbands, laurels, &c, | the Derwent, It is a large town with 

BAIL (of bail, fr.) 1 a perſon bound for the] ſeven chapels, though but one church, 
appearance of another, to anſwer certain] which is a peculiar exempt from all epi- 
matters before a court of juſtice, 2 ſecu-| ſcopal juriſdiction. A large market is held 
rity, or ſurety given for a perſon's appear-| here weekly on monday, for lead, the 
ance, 5 the ſemicircular iron handle of a] great manufacture of thoſe parts, and all 
pail or kettle, 4 the hoops which keep up] ſorts of proviſions 5 and three fairs annu- 
the tilt of a boat, 5 the bound or limit| ally, viz. on Feb. 27th, Aug. 15th, and 
of a foreſt, Sept, 21ſt. Diſtant from London 115 

To BAIL, 1 to be ſurety for a perſon ar-] computed, and 142 meaſured miles. Not 
reſted, apprehended, or impriſoned. 2 to] far from hence, and at the riſe of the Wye, 
lade the water out of a boat, are nine ſprings of hot water, called Bux- 

BAILIFF (of bailif, fr.) 1 a magiſtrate in] ton-Wells, 

a corporation. 2 the governor of a caſtle, BALA. [W. lon, 30. 40“. lat. 529. 55%] A 
3 an officer appointed by the ſheriff, to} ſmall market-town, rudely built, in Meri- 
arreſt perſons for debt. 4 a land- ſteward. onethſhire in North: Wales, ſituate 16 

BAILIWICK, was the whole diſtrict within] miles ſouth of Denbigh, It is a corpora- 
which the truſt of a bailiff was executed; tion enjoying many immunities, governed 
and whence a whole county was ſo called, by bailifts, and has a market weekly on 
In reſpect of the ſheriff ; a whole barony, ſaturday ; diſtant from London 145 com- 
in reſpect of the baron; an hundred, in| puted, and 184 meaſured miles. This 
reſpect of the chief conſtable; a manor,} town is ſeated neat Pimble- meer, or Bala- 
in reſpect of the ſteward ; The precinct off lake, which is about three miles long, thro' 
a bailiff 's juriſdiction. | which the river Dee is ſaid to run, but 

T BAIN (of bain, fr.) a baten. not to mingle with its waters; which is 

- BAFRAM, a great annual feaſt of the Ma-] thus proved: That although there are 
hometans, celebrated the day after the faſt plenty of ſalmons in the Dee, there are 
called Ramazan, if the weather does not none to be found in the Meer 3 and great 
prevent the appearance of the moon ; which plenty of the fiſh called Gwgniaid, mueh 
if it does, they defer it till the next day, like whitings, are found in the Meer, but 
and then it is begun, whether the moon is] none of them in the Dee. 
viſible or not. When they celebrate this|BA'LANCE, See Ballance, 
feaſt, after many odd mimicries in theirſRALAUSTINES (in Pharmacy) the flowers 
moſque, they end it with a ſolemn prayer, of the wild pomegranate, 

to enable them to root out, or to arm BALCO'NY (of une balcon, fr.) in Archi- 
againſt one another, all enemies of their tecture, a jutting or projecture in the front 
religion, that they may have an opportu-| of an houſe, encompaſſed with a ballu- 
nity to extend the borders of their law. ſtrade, 

To BAIT, 1 to allure, or entice by a bait, BALD, 1 without hair, 2 thread-bare ot 


BA'RDER- 


2 to fight creatures with dogs, &c, 3 1 ſimple. 


BA'GGAGE (of bagage, fr.) 1 goods for] tutes, Bakers are declared not to be han- 


my * yy . 
e 


3 
> 


: 


B. 


B. 


BAL 


ASH, 1 mixture, or mingle. 
2 * paltry, confuſed diſcourſe. 
To BA'LDERDASH, to adulterate, or ſo- 
phiſticate. ! 
I DNESS. 1 nakedneſs, want of hair, 
2 an uncorre&t, unpoliſhed way of writing, 
BALDOCK. [W. lon, 15 min. lat. 519, 
55] A pretty large town in Hertfordſhire, 
four miles eaſt of Hitching, and ſeven weſt 
of Royſton, fituate between the hills, in a 
chalky ſoil fit for corn; and as there are 
many maltſters here, it) has a conſiderable 
market on thurſdays for corn and malt. 
The church is large and handſome, with 
three chancels, and has a fine tower with an 
excellent ring of ſix bells, built in the middle 
of the town, and is a rectory in the pa- 
tronage of the king, Mr. John Wynne 
gave ITo0ol. to build fix a)ms-houſes here, 
and to purchaſe lands to raiſe an annuity of 
forty ſhillings a- piece to every one ſettled 
therein, The fairs are held on Feb. 24, 


July 23, Sept. 21, and Nov. 29. North 


of London 29 computed, and 38 meaſured 
miles, : 

BALE (of bale, fr.) 1 a pack of merchan- 
dize, 2 the handle of a pail. - 

BA'LEFUL, ſorrowful, woeful, | 

BALK, 1 a piece of ground left unplowed, 
2 a beam in building, 3 diſappointment or 
baffle, 4 ſhame or diſgrace, 5 prejudice 
or damage, 

To BALK. f to paſs by or omit. 2 to 
hinder a ſhop, &c. of its cuſtom. 3 to 
fruſtrate or "diſappoint, 4 to put one out 
of countenance. | 

BALL (of bale, fr.) x any round body, 2 a 


public dancing meeting. 


BALL and Socket, a device made of braſs, to 
hold any mathematical inſtrument on. a 


ſtaff, as a quadrant, teleſcope, &c. It con- 
fits of a braſs ſphere, fitted into a con- 
cave ſemiglobe, ſo as to be moveable every 
way. | 


To BALL, See To barnvl, 


BA'LLAD (of -allade, fr.) 1 a ſort of French 


poetry. 2 2 common ſong. 

To BA'LLANCE (ot balancer, fr.) 
weigh. 2 to poiſe, or make even weight, 
3 to weigh and conſider, 4 to make ac- 
counts equal, | 

BALLANCE (of bis twice, and lanx a ſcale) 
I a pair of ſcales, 2 even weight, 
name of one of the celeſtial ſigns, called 
Libra, 4 the difference between the debtor 
and creditor ſides in an account, 5 the 
difference between the value of imports and 
exports, 6 that part of a watch which 
regulates its motion, 


BA'LLAST (of ballaſt, fr.) ſtones, ſand, or 


any weight put into an empty ſhip, to make 
her ail upright, 
BALLISHANNON. [lon. 8, zo“. lat. 54. 


BAM 


county of Donnegal, and province of Ulſter, 

ſituate eaſt of Donnegal bay, and 10 miles 

ſouth of Donnegal, and 110 north - weſt of 

Dublin, Ln | 

BALLISTA (of RaXigea, gr. of AMA to 
caſt) a military engine in uſe among the 
ancients, ſomewhat like our croſs- bow, 
though much bigger and more forcible ; 
it was uſed in the beſieging of cities, to 
throw ſtones, and ſometimes javelins. 

BA'LLISTER or BA'LLUSTER (in Archi- 
tecture) is a little column, or pilaſter adorned 
with mouldings, and ſerving to form a reſt 
or ſupport for the arm, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to anſwer the end of a balcony. 

BALLFSTICS (of balkſiz, lat. croſs-bows, 

or engines for caſting ſtones, javelins, &c.) 

the art of making ſuch engines. 

BALLOON or BALLON (of ballou, fr.) 

I a foot-ball, 2 a great ball, with which 

princes and noblemen uſe to play, | 

BA'LLOT (of Salete, fr.) a ball to give one's 

vote, 

BA'LLOTING, a manner of chuſing officers, 

&c, by balls of different colours, according 

to the diverſity of candidates. | 

BA'LLUSTRA'DE, a row of pillars or rails, 

ſuch as we ſee around ſome altars, fonts, 

ſquares, &c, | 

BALM or BALSAM. 1 the juice of a tree, 

of a moſt fragrant ſmell. 2 ſeveral chemi- 

cal compoſitions, 3 a herb ſo called. 

BALNEUM, gr, a bath, or waſhing-place, 

BALNEUM arene, lat. i. e. a ſand-bath, 
(in Chemiſtry) a ſand-heat, wherein cu- 
curbites and other veſſels, containing herbs, 
flowers, fruits, &c. are ſet in order to be 
diſtiiled, &c. 

BALNEUM Marie (in Chemiſtry) is when 
a veſſel containing the water to be diſtilled, 
is ſet in another veſſel of hot water, 

BALNEUM vaporis (in Chemiſtry) is when 
a veſſel is ſet in another, half full of water, 
and heated from vapours which ariſe from 


1 to 


3 the 


the boiling water, 

BA'LSAM, See Balm, | 

BALSA”MIC or BA'LMY, having the qua- 
lity of balſam. 

BALTIMORE. [E. lon, 99. 15“. lat. 519. 
15˙.] A town of the county of Cork, and 
province of Munſter in Ireland, ſituate on 
a head land which runs into rhe ſea 15 
miles ſouth-weſt of Roſſe, and 5 miles 
north-eaſt of the iſland of Cape Clear. 
It gives title to the preſent Earl of Bal- 
timore. 

To BAM, or to BAMBOO'ZLE, to fun, 

to fib, to ſham, 

BA'MBOO, the name of a ſugar-cane in th: 

Weſt-Indies, 

BAMFF, [W. lon. 29. 5“. lat. 579, 40ʃ.] 

the capital of the ſhire of Bamff, in the 

north-eaſt part of Scotland, fituate at the 


25% A great town in Ireland, in the 


mouth of the river Dovern, near the Ger- 
man 


. 


B AN 


man Ocean, 32 miles north · weſt of Aber- 
deen, and 110 north of Edinburgh. 

BAMTON, [W. lon. 39. 40“. lat. 519. 5] 
anciently called Beanton; a ſmali market 
town in Devonſhire, in a bottom encum- 
paſſed with hills, and ſtands on a branch 
of the river Ex, 21 miles north of Exeter, 
134 computed, and 160 meafured miles 
weſt of London, Its maiket is weekly 
on ſaturday, and fairs n Wait-tueſday and 
St, Luke's-day, 

BAMTON, [W. lon. 19. 35/. at. 519. 400 
a market town in Oxt. rithire, fituateo 01: 
the river Iſis, 10 mies ſonth weſt of Ox 
ford, and 56 computed, and 66 meaſured 
miles from London, and is faid to have 
been a place of good iepute, even before 
the Conqueſt. Its market is weekly on 
wedneſday, and is the moſt noted of any in 
England for feltmonge:s wares, ſuch as 
leather-jackets, gloves, breeches, &c. The 
fair is on Auguſt the 15th, 

+ To BAN, to curſe, or wiſh miſchief to one. 

BAN. See Arier- ban. 

BANBURY, [W. lon. 19. 20“, lat. 529. 5. 
A larze borough- town in Oxfordſhire, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Cherwell, 20 
miles north of Oxford, 53 computed, and 
75 meaſured miles north weſt of London; 
Here is a market weekly on thurſday, 


and fairs on Holy-thurſday, Auguſt the xft,| 


and Corpus-Chriſti-day ; befides the two 
following for horſes, viz. the thurſday after 
the Epiphany, and the firſt thurſday in 
Lent. Queen Mary made it a borough, by 
charter, conſiſting of a bailiff, twelve al 
dermen, and twelve burgeſſes; this charter 
was renewed by king James the Furſt, 
and made a mayor - town, conliſting of 
a mayor, twelve aldermen, and fix ca- 
pital burgeſſes; and a right to ſend one 
member to parliament ; all which it ſtill 
enjoys, The town, including fix hamlets 
belonging to it, contains about 700 houſes ; 
and has two meeting-houſes, here being 
more Diſſenters, thin in any town of the 
county. There is ſuch good land hereabouts, 
eſpecially rich paſture, that it was famous, 


even in Camden's time, for good cheeſe. 


The pprites aureus, or golden fire-ſtone, is 
found here in great plenty, in digging of 
wells. 

BANCUS (of bancus, lat. a bench) 1 a bench, 
bank, ſeat or table, 2 a tribunal, or place 
of judicature, 

BAND, k any ſort of tuff to bind with, 2 a 
troop or company, 3 a bond or tye 4 what 
the cle-gy, &c. wear about tie neck. 

BAND (in Architecture) one of the diviſions 
of the architrave. 

Train BANDS, or Train:d-BANDS, regi- 
ments made up of the inhabitants ol a city, 


BAN 

BANDAGE (of bandage, fr.) a binding, a 
tying up. 

BANDAGE (among Surgeons) a fillet 
roller of linen cloth, fitted for binding up 
wounds, ſores, &c. 

BA'NDELET (of bandelette, fr.) a little bang 
fillec, or ſtring. 

BANDELETE (in Architecture) an ornament 
encompaſſing a pillar quite round about like 
a ring, | 

BA'NDEROL (of bonderole, fr.) a little fly 
or ſtreamer, - 

BANDTTTI (of bandire to out-law) out. 
law d perſons in Italy, who become robbery 
or highwaymen, 

BA'NDLE, an Iriſh meaſure of two feet in 
length, F 

BA'NDOLEERS or BA'NDELIERS (of bay. 

doulieres, fr.) little wooden caſes covered 

with leather, each of them containing a 

charge of powder for a muſket, of which 

each muſketeer uſually wore twelve, hang. 
ing on a ſhoulder- belt or collar. 

BANDO RE (of xardüga, gr. a mufical in. 

ſtrument) a muſical inftrument, the ancient 

ſhepherd's pipe, conſiſting of ſeven reeds, 

To BA'NDY (of Sander, fr.) 1 to toſs a ball 

at tennis. 2 to agitate, debate, or diſcuſs, 

3 to make a faction or party. | 

BANDY, a ſort of crooked club or flick to 

ftrike a ball with, | 

BANE (of bana, ſax, a murderer, or deſtroyer 

of men) 1 death, poiſon, 2 deſtruction, 

ruin, undoing of one, 

Rats-BANE, arſenic, a poiſonous mineral, 

Wolf's. BANE, aconite, or deadly nightſhade, 

To BANG, to beat with a ſtick, or othet- 

wiſe, 

BANGOR, [W. lon, 49. 15. lat. 53. 20, 

a biſhopric in Caernarvonſhire, in North- 

Wales ; it was formerly very confiderable, 

and, on account of its large extent, was 

called Bangor-vawr ; it has been defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle, of which the leaſt traces 
are not now to be found ; and the place 
itſelf, which was formerly a city, is now 
become a ſmall town, The cathedral, 
which is mean and old, is preterded, by 
the inhabitants, to be the oldeſt in Bri- 
tain, and that St, Daniel, to whom it is 
dedicated, was the firſt biſhop of it, ſo long 
ago as the year 512. The houſes are tole- 
rably well built, and the_town pretty well 
inhabited: It is governed. by the biſnop's 
ſteward, who keeps court-leets and court» 
barons in the biſhop's name. Here is held 
an indifferent market on wedneſdays. It 
is diſtant 180 computed, and 236 meaſured 
miles north-weſt from London, It is ob- 


ſerved, that few biſhops die in this ſee 
lately, they being generally tranſlated, at 
the firſt opportunity, into ſome other bi- 


&c, trained up to arms, 


ſhopric ; and while they are biſhops of Ban- 
| ger, 


— 


- — e 


B AN 


— benefice in commendam. 


3 who hold the doctrine of tranſmi- 
tion of ſouls; and will therefore eat no 
living creature, nor kill, not even obnoxious 
animals; but endeavour to releaſe them if 
in the hands of others. They wear a ſtone 
round their necks, in the ſhape of an egg, 
which they call Tamberan, pertorated in the 
middle, thro* which run three ſtrings; this, 
they (ay, is the figure of their great God; 
for which reaſon, and their profeſſion of 
inoffenſiveneſs and innocency of life, they 
are much reſpected by all the Indians, 
They are extremely careful not to have 
any communication with other nations; if 
one of a different religion drink out of, or 
but even touch, one of their cups, they 
break it; and empty the water out of a 
pond where he waſhed himſelf, 

To BA”NISH (of bannier, fr.) 1 to fend 
into exile, 2 to drive or turn away, 

BA'NISHMENT, exile, the being forcibly 
thruſt from one's native country, on ac- 
count of ſome miſdeed. 

BA”NISTERS. See Balluſters. 

BANK (of hancus, lat.) 1 an hillock or ri- 
ſing ground. 2 a great ſhelf or bed of ſand 
in the ſea, 3 the fide of a river, or ſea, 
to keep it from overflowing the country. 
4 a riſing of earth to part or incloſe land. 
5 a place in a garden, made to fit on for 
pleaſure, 6 a large ſtock of money belong 
ing to ſeveral perſons, 7 a place where 
many affairs are negoriated, ſuch as dif- 
counting bills of exchange, &c. and taking 
the charge of the money of private per- 
ſons, to improve it, or keep it ſecure, 

BANKER, a perſon who negotiates and 

trafficks money, or receives and remits 

money from place to place, by means of 
bills, or letters of exchange, 

8A'NKRUPT (of bancus a bank, and rumps 

to break, lat.) one that breaks and ſteps 

aſide, being, or pretending to be, unable to 
pay his debts, 

BANKRUPTCY, or BANKRUPCY, the 

turning bankrupt. 

Lo BANN, or BANNE. See To ban. 

FBANNAGHIR, [W. lon, 89, lat. 539. 1o'.]| 

2 town in Ireland, in King's county, ir 

the province of Leinſter, fituate on the 

wr Shannon, ſixteen miles ſouth of Ath- 
one, 

A BANNER (of banniere, fr.) a ſtand ard: 
enſign, colours in an army. 

BA'NNING, curfing, from To ban, 

VANNS or BANES of Matrimony, the pub- 
lication of marriage · contracts in the church, 

BANQUET (of banquet, fr.) an entertain- 

ment, or feaſt, 5 

2 to feaſt, or feed voluptu- 

. 


To BAR. 


| _ deg, eaſt longitude, 


BAR 


they are allowed to hold ſome othe|BA'NQUETTE (of banguette, fr.) a little 


bank, or raiſed way, 


SANS, a religious ſect among the Eaſt-PBANQUETTE (in Fortiſication) is a little 


foot-path, or elevation of earth, in figure 
of a ſtep, at the bottom of a parapet, or 
that which the ſoldiers get upon to diſcover 
the counterſcarp, or to fire upon the enemy 
in the mote, or in the covert-way, Theſe 
banquettes are generally a foot and a half 
high, and almoſt three feet broad, 


To BA'NTER, to jeſt, to jeer, or play upon, 


to make game of, 


BA'NTLING, a young child in ſwadling- 


bands, an infant at ſuck, 

BA'PTISM (of Banliowi;, gr. of ga 
to plunge or dip) waſhing or purifying; the 
firſt ſacrament of the chriſtian church, 
whereby a perſon is initiated into the chriſtian 
religion, and original fin is waſhed away in 
infants, and actual fins in adults, who re- 
ceive it: this ceremony is practiſed by all 
the different ſects of chriſtians, except the 
people called Quakers, 


To BABTIZE, to chriſten, to initiate into 


the chriſtian religion by baptiſm, or purify 
by waſhing the body all over, or dipping 
under water, according to the original, or 
Greek etymology. 


BAPTI'STERY, a baſon, or font to bap- 


tize in. 


BAR {of barre, fr.) 1 a long narrow piece 


of weod, or iron, &c. 2 the place where 
lawyers plead, or where criminals ſtand to 
be tried. 3 a ſhallow at the mouth of a 
harbour, 4 a ſtoppage or hindrance, 5 (in 

Muſic) is a line drawn perpendicular thro? 
the note lines, 6 a ſmall convenient room 
parted off, in a public-houſe or tavern, 
for the miſtreſs, &c. to be in. 7 (in He- 
raldry) one of the honourable members of a 
coat, which is divided by it into two un- 
equal parts, being drawn horizontally a- 
croſs the field. 

1 to ſtop, or faſten with a bar, 
2 to hinder or keep from. 3 to except, 
as bar accidents, &c. 

BARB, a kind of horſes brought from Bars 
bary, of a ſlender make, with their legs 
far apart; much eſteemed for their beauty, 
vigour, and ſwiftneſs. 


BARBA'RIANS (of Bag&azoc;, gr. barbarous 


or rude) barbarous, unciviliz'd, rude, or 
wild people. The Greeks and Latins uſed 
to call all nations, not of their extraction, 
Barbarians. 

BA'RBAROUS. 1 ſavage, unpol.ſhed, wild 
or un»olite, 2 infamous, cruel, fierce, 

BARBA'ITY, cruelty, inhumanity, 

BA'RBARY, a country in Africa, extending 
itſelf al ng the ſouthern ſhore of the Me- 
dite:ranean Sea, comprehending * the coun- 
tries of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca 
reaching from 2 deg, weſt longitude, to 39 


BA'RBED 


BAR 


BA'RBED (of barbatus, lat. of barba a beard) 


1 having a beard. 2 bearded, as afiſh-hook.,| 


3 covered with barbs, 4 ſhaved or trimmed. 

BA'RBEL, a pleaſant river-fiſh, ſo called, 
becauſe it has a beard or moſs under its 
chaps. | 

BA RBER (of barbier, fr. of barba, lat. a 
beard) a perſon whoſe buſineſs is to ſhave 
or trim peoples beards, 

BA'RBLES, a diſeaſe in cattle, known by 
two paps under the tongue. 

BARBS, a ſort of armour for horſes, cover - 

ing the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders, for- 
merly in uſe, 

BARDA'CHIO or BARDASH (of bardache, 
fr.) a boy kept for pleaſure, to be uſed con- 
trary to nature. p 

BA'RDESA'NISTS, heretics, followers of 
Bardeſanes and the Valentinians, and de- 
nied the reſurrection of the dead. 

BARDS (of bardes, fr.) poets among the an- 
cient Britons and Gauls, who deſcrib'd in 
verſe the brave actions of their nations; ſo 
called from Bardus the ſon of Druis, who 
reigned over the Gauls. 

1 naked, uncovered, 2 without hair 
or graſs. 3 only, or on his bare word, 
4 Sometimes the preterperfe& tenſe of 
bear, as, he bare it with patience. 5 lean, 
meagre, or bare of fleſh, | 

BARELY. 1 nakedly, 2 ſcarcely or hard- 

ly. 3 poorly or ſlenderly, 

A BARGAIN. 1 an agreement or contract. 
2 a penyworth, 3 jeſting on a perſon, 
4 it is agreed, 

To BA'RGAIN, to contract, or agree on 
certain conditions, 

BARGE (of berge, fr.) 1 a boat for tate or 
pleaſure, 2 a large boat uſed for carrying 
goods on a river. 

BARGE-Mafter, a ſurveyor of mines. 

BARGE- Court, a court held for the affairs of 


mines, 


BARGE-Couples (in Architecture) a beam 


mortaiſed into another, to ſtrengthen the 
building. 

BARK (of bargue, fr.) 1 a little ſhip or 
veſſel, with one deck, and pointed or tri- 
angular ſails. 2 the rind or coat of a tree, 

To BARK. 1 to peel trees, or take their 
bark off. 2 to make a noiſe, as a dog 
nay angry. 3 to rail at, or ridicule ano- 
ther, | 

BARK. bound, a diſtemper incident to trees, 
cured by ſlitting the bark. | 

BARKER, a ſaleſman's ſervant, who walks 
before his door, to invite people to buy. 

BARKHAMSTEAD, See BERX HAM 
STEAD, 

BARKING, E. lon. 8 min. lat. 519. 50',] 
a large market-town in Eſſex, 10 miles 
eaſt of London, on a river that leads to the 

Thames, from whence goods are brought 
in yeſſels to its quay ; 'The inhabitants are 


BAR 
chiefly fiſhermen, whoſe ſmacks lie in tig 
Thames, at the mouth of the river 
Barking, from whence their fiſh is ſent 1 
to Billingſgate in ſmall boats. It former) 
belonged to its nunnery, which was th 
richeſt and oldeſt in England, being foundei 
by a ſon of Offa king of the Eaſt-Saxon; 
anno 680. The Danes deſtroyed it in $70; 
but it was rebuilt, when the Conqueror _ 
tired hither, ſoon after his coronation, til 
he had erected forts in London to awe the 
citizens. The pariſh of Barking is yer 
much improved by lands that have bee 
got out of the Thames, &c. The marks 
is held weekly on ſaturday, and a fair 
the ninth of October. The reQory any 
pariſh church, with the adyowſon and right 
of patronage of the vicarage, is in the 
warden and fellows of All- ſouls college in 
Oxford. 


BA*RKLEY-or BE'RKLEY, [W. lon. 20 


35". lat. 51. 40“.] an ancient borough. 
town {in Glouceſterſhire, is governed by 1 
mayor and aldermen, and gives title of 
Earl, as well as ſurname, to the ancient 
family of the Berkleys, who have a caftl; 
here; where the roum, in which king Ed- 
ward II, was impriſoned, and murder'd by 
the damnable ſubtlety of Adam biſhop of 
Hereford, is ſtill to be ſeen, Here was 2 
famous nunnery, to which the manor dil 
belong, till a little before the Conqueſt; 
when Godwin earl of Kent, prevailed with 
the devout king Edward to take it from 
the nunnery, and give it him. The mar- 
ket is held weekly on wedneſday ; and tuo 
fairs annually, viz. on May the zd, and 
July the 2oth. Diſtant from London 3 
computed, and 111 meaſured miles. 


BA'RKSHIRE, or BERKSHIRE, is a county 


well clothed with wood, and watered with 
rivers, viz. the Ifis, the Oke, and the 
Kenet + The whole county is generally a 
a rich ſoil, fit both for corn and paſturage, 
There are ſeveral conſiderable manufacto- 
ries, for clothing or woollen cloth, cat- 
ried on in this eounty, eſpecially at Neu. 
bury. and alſo for canvas or fail-cloti, 


This county ſends nine members to parlis- 


ment, has twelve market-towns, and 149 
pariſhes; is divided into 20 hundreds, 
which contain about $530,000 acres 0 
ground, and about 17,000 houles, and i 
in Saliſbury dioceſe, and about 120 miles 
in circumference, On the north: ſide, i 
is ſeparated from Buckinghamſhire and Or- 
fordſhire by the Thames; on the ſouth- 
fide, from Hampſhire, by the river Kenet; 
on the eaſt, it is bounded by Surry z and 
on the weſt, by Wilts and Glouceſterſfite. 


BARKWAY, or BERKWAY [under the 


meridian of London, lat. 52 0.] a popv 
lous flouriſhing town in Hertfordſhire, being 
a conſiderable thoroughfare, in the * b 


BAR 
zn Norfolk. The church has a chapel 
= ge eget mile off. The 9 
« js held weekly on friday, Diſtant from 
London 32 computed, and 35 meaſured 
miles. x : ; 
ſort of corn which grows in 
1 ar in England, particularly uſed 
to make malt, in order to make beer, 
BARLEY -Corn, the leaft of Engliſh long 
meaſure, three of which, laid end to end, 
make an * 
, See Yeſs. 
FARN, a corn-houſe, or repoſitory for grain, 
hay, &c. 


In 


BARN or BEARN, a Scotch, or north-coun-| 


try word for a child. - 

BA'RNACLE, a ſmall ſea animal, frequently 
found in the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 
whoſe origin has greatly increaſed the in- 
quiries of naturaliſts, Its firſt appearance 
is in the ſhape of a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, of the 
colour and conſiſtence of a muſſel, hang- 
ing to old timber by a filmy neck, through 
which it receives nouriſhment within the 
ſhell, where is a feathered fowl, called a 
Solan gooſe. 3 

BA'RNACLES. 1 an inſtrument to pinch 
horſes noſes, when they will not ſtand 
quiet to be ſhod, blooded, &c. 2 a kind 
of ſhell-fiſh, which grow on the bottoms 
of ſhips. _ ; 

BARNARD-CASTLE, [W. lon, 19. 3. 
lat, 549. 26',] a ſmall market-town in the 
county of Durham, on the river Tees, 15 
miles from Richmond in Vorkſhire, con- 
ſiſting chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſe- 
veral lanes branching from it. The ma- 


nufactures of it are ſtockings, bridles, and 


belts, The market is held week y on 
wedneſday, and a fair on the 21ſt of July. 
' Diſtant from London 185 computed, and 
253 meaſured miles. In the reign of Q_ 
Elizabeth, Sir George Bowes, and his bro- 
ther, held it out eleven days, againſt the 
rebels under the earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, who were forced to 
grant them an honourable capitulation, 
BARNET or HIGH-BARNET, [W. lon. 
14 min. lat. 51%. 42'.] a large, dry, and 
pleaſant town in Hertfordſhire, 11 miles 
north-weſt of London, highly ſituated, and 
on the road from London to St. Aibans,' 
formerly noted for its medicinal waters, 
which of late years are not ſo much uſed as 
heretofore, 
day, is famous for cattle, eſpecially for 
ſwine; and, being a great thorough-fare, 
"tis well accommodated with inns. Two 
fairs are held here annually, viz. on the 
24th of June and the 18th of October. 
Here is an alms-houfe, founded and endowed 
by James Ravenſcroft, Eſa; for fix wi- 
Gow: ; and a free · ſchool founded by queen 


Its market, which is on mon- 


ing - officer. 


| 


. 
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Elisabeth, and endowed partly by that 
queen, and partly by alderman Owen of 
London, whoſe additional endowment is 
paid by the Fiſhmongers company, who 
appoint. 24 governors ; by whom the ma- 
ſter and uſher are choſe, to teach ſeven 
children gratis, and all the reſt of the 
pariſh for five ſhillings a quarter each, A 
bloody battle was fought here, between the 


houſes of York and Lancafter, on Eaſter- 
day, in which Edward IV, was victor. 


BARNSLEY. A market-town in the Weſt. 


riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate on the fide of a 
hill, ten miles from Doncaſter and Wake- 
field: It is well built with tone, and drives 
a conſiderable trade in wire, and hard wares - 
made of iron and ſteel. The market is held 
every wedneſday, and a fair on the 14th of 
September. It lies 136 computed, and 175 
meaſured miles from London. 


BARNSTAPLE, [W. lon. 4*. 10“. lat. 51%, 


I5',] in Devonſhire, on the river Taw, 
30 miles north of Exeter, 18 computed, 
and 194 meaſured miles weſt of London; 
pleaſantly fituated among hills, in the 
form of a ſemicircle, to which the river is 
a diameter, and has a handſome flone 
bridge over it, of 16 arches, with a paper- 
mill. The houſes are built with ſtone 
the flreets are clean, and well paved, It is 
a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor and 
24 common-council-men or capital bur- 
seſſes, a high-ſteward, recorder, deputy- 
recorder, and other officers ; it ſends two 
members to parliament, who are elected 
by the mayor, aldermen, capital and com- 
mon burgeſſes, which are upwards of 200 
in number; and the mayor is the return- 
Formerly it had walls, with a 
caſtle, and enjoyed the privileges of a city z 
it was much inhabited by merchants in 
queen Elizabeth's time, who traded to 
France and Spain; but as the haven be- 
came ſhallow, moſt of thoſe merchants re- 
moved to Biddiford : Yet it has ſtill ſome 
merchants, and a good trade to America 
and Ireland; from whence it has an eſta- 
bliſhed port for landing wool. Two mar- 
kets are held here weekly, viz. on wedneſ= 
day and friday; the latter much frequent= 
ed, and ſtored with choice of commodities; 
und a fair on the 8th, gth, oth, 1th, 
and 12th of September, toll- free. 


BARO”METER (of gage weight, and ne- 


ret to meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure 
the weight of the incumbent air, and the 
variations therein, in order, chiefly, to de- 
termine the changes of the weather. This 
inſtrument is founded on the Torricellian 
experiment, which is only a glaſs tube 
filled with mercury, and hermetically ſealed 


at one end; the other open, and emerged 


ina 9 of ſtagnant quickſilver. Now, 
as 
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BAR 


zs the weight of the atmoſphere dimi- 
niſhes, the mercury will here aſcend 3 and 

fo on the contrary, 

Marine BAROMETER, an inſtrument ſerv- 
ing for the ſame uſes at ſea, as the other 
at land, 

Portable BAROMETER, is one that can be 
conveniently and ſafely carried from place 
to place. 

Whee! BAROMETER, is a common baro- 
meter with an index, 

BA RON (of bars, lat. a lord) a degree of 
nobility next to a viſcount; of barons there 
are three ſorts, Barons of the Cinque ports, 
Barons of the Exchequer, and Barons that 
are peers of the realm. — 

BA RONAGE. 1 the title or dignity of a 
baron, 2 a tax to be raiſed for the King 
out of the precincts of baronies, | 

BA”RONESS, the wife of a baron, 

BA”RONET, a degree of honour next be- 
low a baron, and above a knight, having 
the precedency of all knights, except thoſe 
of the Garter. The order was founded by 
king James I, in 1611, when 200 Baronets 
were created ; to which number they were 
always to be reſtrained z tho* they are now 
near four times that number, They had 
ſeveral privileges given them, with an Ha- 
bendum to them and their heirs male, 

BA RONV. 1 the dignity or honour of a 
baron, 2 the eſtate of a baron, | 

BA”ROSCOPE (of 4p; weight, and &xomriw 
to obſerve) an inſtrument contrived to 
ſhew the alterations in the weight of the 
atmoſphere, The difference between the 

Barometer and this inſtrument is this: 
The Baroſcope ſhews that there is an al- 
teration in the weight of the atmoſphere, 
and the Barometer determines what that 
alteration is; they are oftentimes con- 
founded, tho* improperly, 

BARR. . See Bar. 

BA'RRACAN (of bouracan, fr.) a fort of 
coarle camblet, | 

BA'RRACK or BA'RRAQUE (of barrague, 
fr.) little huts built without the houſes of 
a town, next to the ramparts, for the ſol- 
diers of a gariſon tò lodge in. 

BA'RREL (of barri!, fr.) 1 a meaſure of 
divers liquors, as of beer, ale, &c, thirty- 
fix gallons is a barrel of beer, thirty-two 
of ale, &c. 2 a veſſel uſed to contain di- 
vers forts of goods, both liquid and dry, 
3 the hollow tube of a gun, 4 the large 
wheel, on which the line of a jack, clock, 
or watch is wound. 

1 fterile, fruitleſs, that does 
not bring forth young, 2 unfruitful, mean, 
poor land. 3 dry, jejune, without ſpirit, 
or invention. 

BA'RRENNESS, ſterility, that imperfection 
in the animal, or vegetable life, which 
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renders it incapable of bringing forth, or 
propagating its ſpecies, 


BA'RRETOR (of barratter, old fr,) 4 wran. 


gler, quarreller, or ſtirrer-up of ftrife, 
BARRETRY or BARRATRY (in Com. 
merce) is the maſter of a ſhip's cheating the 
owners or inſurers, either by running aw; 
with the ſhip, ſinking her, or embezzling 
her cargo. 
BARRETRY (in Inſurances) fignifies dil. 
ſenſions and quarrels among officers aud 
ſeamen. 
To BARRICADE, to ſhut up or ſeeus © 
one's ſelf, by faſtening the doors, 
BARRICA'DO or BARRICA DOE (of bur. 
ricade, fr.) a defence made in haſte with 
trees cut down, carts, or barrels of earth, 
&c. 
BA RRIERS (of barrieres, fr.) 1 boundaries 
2 a running exerciſe, within bars. 
BA RRIERS (in Fortification) are great flakes, 
about four or five feet long, placed at the 
diſtance of eight or ten feet from one ang. 
ther, with their tranſums, or overthwar 
rafters, to ſtop either horſe or foot, that 
would enter or puſh in with violence. Thele 
barriers are commonly ſet up in a void ſpace 
between the citadel and the town, in half. 
moons, - , | 
BA'RRISTER, an advocate, or pleader 2 
the bar, | 
Utter BARRISTER, one admitted to pleal 
without the bar, 
Inner BARRISTER, a counſellor or ſerjeant, 
admitted to plead within the bar, 
Vacation BARRISTERS, ſuch as are new 
called to the bar, who are obliged to at- 
tend the ſervice of the houſe, for the fi 
long vacations following. 
BA'RROW, 1 a little hill, or mount 6 
earth, ſuch as are caſt up in ſeveral parts 
of England, and are ſuppoſed to have bee 
Roman burying-places, 2 an inſtrument 
to carry ftones, earth, &c, 
To BARTER, to truck, or exchange one 
commodity for another, 
BARTON, 1 the demeſne-lands of a mi- 
nor, 2 the yard belonging to a fam. 
kouſe ; an out- yard. 
BA RTON. [W. lon. 15 min. lat, 539. 40. 
A large ſtraggling town in Lincolnſhire, 
35 miles north of Lincoln, and 30 ſouth- 
eaſt of Vork; noted for little elſe but its 
being a horſe - ferry over the Humber, to 
Hull in Yorkſhire, which is fix miles over, 
Its market is weekly on monday, and 2 
fair on the 20th of July, Diſtant fron 
London 130 computed, and 163 meaſured 
miles, 
BASE, adj. (of bas, fr.) 1 mean, low, vil. 
2 of mean parentage or extraction. 3 ſhame- 
ful, diſhoneſt, knaviſh, 4 ſneaking @ 


cowardly, 5 penurious er miſery, 6 cout- 
| terien 


fait or baſe coin. 7 a baſtard, or baſe- 
| — $ an inferior conrt. 9 ſtark-naught, 


or of no value. 


dation) 1 the foundation, or ground 
, a ye per 2 the ſmalleſt piece of ord- 
9 nance, 3 the name of a fiſh, otherwiſe 
s called a ſea-wolf, 4 the bottom of any 
: figure, : 

: BASE (in Architecture) is the foot of a 


illar, that ſuſtains it, or that part that is 


. 3 the body, or lies upon the pedeſtal 
5 or zocle, when there is any; and therefore| 
it is not uſed for the loweſt part of a co- 
. lumn, but for all the ſeveral ornaments or 
4 mouldings that reach from the apophyges, 
or riſing of the ſhaſts of pillars, to the 
5 plinth. : . 

BASE of any ſolid figure, is its lowermoſt 

plain ſide, or that on which it ſtands. 
„4s of tbe Heart (in Anatomy) the broad, 


or upper part, to the ſides of which the 
| twoauricles are affixed, 

BASE (in Fortification) is the exterior fide 0 
the polygon, viz. the imaginary line, whic 
is drawn from the flanked angle of a ba- 
ſtion to the angle oppoſite to it, 

BASE Line (in Perſpective) is the commo 
ſection of the picture, and the geometrica 
lane. 
BASE Ring (of a Cannon) is the great ring 
next behind the touch- hole. 
BASE (of a Triangle) any one fide of a tri- 
angle may be called the Baſe z but uſually, 
and more properly, that fide which is pa- 
rallel to the horizon is taken for the Baſe. 
And the ſame is to be underſtood of the 
Baſe of any plain figure. 
BASE or BASS (in Muſic) is the loweſt and 
the fundamental part thereof, without which 
any part of muſic is imperfect. 
BASHA'W, a Turkiſh g vernor of a city, 
province, or other diſtrict; the name in- 
cles Beglerbergs, and ſomet mes Sangiac- 
berge; though a diſtinction is ſometimes 
made, and the word approp ciated to the 
middle fort, cx ſuch as have two enſigns 
or horſe-tails carried before them. Thoſe 
who have the honour of three tails, are 
called Berglerbergs ; and thoſe who have 
only one, Sangiacbergs. 

BA'SHFUL, modeſt, timorous, ſhamefaced, 
BA'SIL (among Joiners, &c.) is the ſloping 
edge of a chiſſel, or of the iron of a plane. 
BASIL, the name of an herb, otherwiſe call- 

ed ſweet · baſil. 
BA”SILIC (of Bacon, gr. a king's palace, 
of Barihey; a king) this, among the an- 
cients, was a large hall, with porticos, iſles, 
tribunies, and tribunal, where the kings 
themſelves adminiſter'd juſtice ; but the 
name is ſomewhat differently applied now- 
a-days, being given to churches and tem- 


BASE or BA'SIS, ſubſt. (of baſis, lat. the 


BAS 


courts, where the people hold their afſem- 
blies, and the merchants meet and con- 
verſe together, 

BASILI'DIANS, heretics in the ſecond cen» 
tury, the followers of Baſilides an Egyp- 
tian, who held theſe errors of Simon Magus: 
That Chriſt was only a man in appearance 
that his body was a phantom; and, that 
he gave his form to Simon the Cyrenian, 
who was crucified in his ſtead, 

BA”SILISK (of Bare, gr. a ſerpent) 
a kind of ſerpent, ſumetimes called a cocka- 
trice, becauſe they fancy he comes of a 
cocks egg. 

BASINGSTOKE, [W. lon. 19. 15", lat. 
519, 20.] A large town in Hampſhire, 16 
miles north-eaſt of Wincheſter 3 39 com- 
puted, and 48 meaſured miles ſouth-weſt 

of London: It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, ſeven aldermen, ſeven capital 


day, and well ſtocked with corn, eſpecially 


ples; as allo to certain halls in _— 


barley, many of the inhabitants being 
maltſters; and of late years, the manu- 
factures of druggets, ſhalloons, and ſuch 
ſlight goods have been erected, and carried 
on with gocd ſucceſs, Here is a free- 
ſchool, and three charity-ſchooks ; in one 
whereof, twelve boys are taught, clothed, 
and maintained by the Skinners company 
in London. Its fairs are on wedneſday in 

Whitſun-week, and on the 29th of Sep- 

tember. | 

BA'SIS. See Baſe. 

To, BASK, to lie in a place expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun. 

BASKET (of baſcuda, lat. a baſket) an uten- 

| fil too well known to need deſcription. 

BA'SON (of 4o/jin, fr.) 1 a place near the 
ſea, here ſhips may ride in ſafety. 2 a 
reſervoir of water. 3 a veſſel! to waſh hands 
hands in. 4 (with Glaſs-grinders) the 
diſhes that they form convex glaſſes in, by 
grinding, And (with Hatters) the iron 
ſhell, in which the matter of the hat is 
mouided into form. | 

BASS9, ital. (in Muſic) generally ſignifies 
the baſe; but ſometimes, in pieces of muſic 
of many parts, the ſloping baſe is more par- 
ticularly called fo. , 

BASSO Concertante, ital. (in Meſic) fignifies 
ine baſe of the little chorus. 

BA SO Continuo, ital. (in Muſic) fignifies 
the thorough-baſs, and is generally diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other baſſes by figures over 
or under the notes, which figures are pro- 
per for the organ, harpfichord, theorbo- 
lute, &c. 

BASSO Repieno, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies the- 
baſs of the grand chorus, or that which 
plays in ſome particular places. 

BASSO'ON (of baſſon, fr.) a muſical inſtru- 

ment of the wind kind, blown with a 

12 N reed, 


burgeſſes, &c, The market is on wedneſ- * 


— 
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reed, and furniſhed with eleven or twelve 
holes, ſerving for the baſs in concerts of 
hautboys and other wind inſtruments. 

BAST, -lime-tree wood made into ropes and 
mats, | 

BA'STARD, ſubſt. (barard, fr,) a natural 
child, one born out of lawful wedlock, 

BASTARD, adj. falſe, ſpurious, counter- 
feit, 7 

To BA'STARDIZE. 1 to make baſtards. 

2 co adulterate, ſpoil, or corrupt. 

To BAS TE or BAS T (of battre, fr.) 1 to 
beat, or bang ſoundly, 2 to moiſten meat 
with butter, &c. while it is roaſting, 3 to 
ſow with long ſtitches. 

BASTILE, a royal caſtle in Paris, begun by 
Charles V. in 1369, and finiſhed in 1383, 
under the reign of his ſucceſſor: its chief 
uſe is for the cuſtody of ſtate priſoners. 

BASTINA'DO (of baſtinade, fr.) beating or 
cudgelling with a ſtick, &c. 

BA'STION (of ba/ti-n, fr.) in Fortification, 
is now what was anciently called a bul- 
wark, and conſiſts of two faces, and as 
many flanks, and was formerly called a 
Gorge. It is uſually made of earth, ſome- 
times lined with tone or brick, but uſually 
faced with ſods or turfs, A Baſtion con- 
fiſts of two faces, two flanks, and two 
demi-gorges, See fig. 46. where EB, and! 
B C are the two faces; E G, and CG the 

two flanks; and DG, and A G the two 
demi gorges. 

BASTION Compoſed, is when two fides of 
the interior polygon are very unequal, which 
makes the gorges alſo unequal, 

BAS TION Cut, is that Which makes a re 

entering angle at the point, and is ſome- 

times called 

BASTION 20% a Tenaill:, whoſe point is 

cut off, and makes an angle inwards, and 
two points outward, This is done wheg 
water, &c. hinders carrying the baſtion to 
its full extent, or when it would be toc 
ſharp. 

BASTION Deformed, is that which want 
one of its demi-gorges, becauſe one fide of 
the interior polygon is ſo very ſhort, 

BASTION Demi, has but one face and flank, 
and is uſually before a horn-work or crown- 
work; this is generally called an Empaul- 
ment. 

BASTION Double, is that which, on the 
plane of the great baſtion, hath another 
baſtion built higher, leaving twelve or eigh- 
teen foct between the parapet of the lower 
and foot of the higher. 

BASTION F, is that which is built on a 

right hne. If the diſtance between the an- 
es of the interior polygon be double the 

uſual length, then a baſhon is made in the 
middle before the curtain ; but it generally 
has this diſadvantage, that un'eſs there be 
an extraordinary breadth allgwed to the! 


BASTIONS Solid, are thoſe that have their 
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mote, the turning angle of the counter. 
ſcarp runs back too far inte the ditch, ang 
hinders the fight and defence of the oppo. 
ſite flanks, 

BASTION Regular, is that which has its 
due proportion of faces, flanks, and gorges, 


earth equal to the height of the rampart, 
without any void ſpace towards the centre, 
BASTIONS Void or Hollow, are thoſe that 
have a rampart and parapet, ranging on 
round about their flanks and faces, ſo that 
a void ſpace is left towards their centre, and 
the ground is there ſo low, that if the ram. 
part be taken, nointrenchment can be made 
in the centre, but: what will lie under the 
fire of the beſieged, 


* 


BA STON (of Satton, fr. a ſtaff an officer 


of the fleet, who attends the court wirh x 
red ſtaff, to take into ward ſuch as are 
committed by the court, 


BAT. 1 a club to ftrike a ball with. 2 the 


name of a ſmall winged animal, otherwiſe 
called a rere-mouſe, or flitter-mouſe, 
BA'TABLE Ground, ſuch as lies between 
borders, eſpecially between England and 
Scotland, of old. 
BATA'LION, See Battalion. 
BA”'TCHELOR, See Bachelor. 
To BATE, the ſame as Abate ; which ſee, 
A BATH, water, or a place to waſh in, 
To BA'THE, to waſh, or ſoak in water, 
Knights of the BATH, a military order of 
knighthood, inſtituted by Richard II. ſcarce 
ever conferred but at the coronation of a 
King, or the inauguration of a Prince of 
Wales. They wear a red ribbon belt-wiſe, 
This order was revived under K. George l. 
after remaining many years extinct. 
BATH. [W. lon. 29. 30“. lat. 51. 30, 
An ancient city in Semerſetſhire, ſo called 
from the ſeveral medicinal ſprings, that are 
made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of dil- 
orders, which have been made uſe of for 
that purpoſe both internally and externally, 
In the King's Bath is the figure of King 
Bladad (whom Mr Camden calls the Sooth- 
ſayer) with an inſcription under it, whick 
ſays, That he found out the uſe of theſe 
baths, 300 years before Chriſt, *Tis 6 
ſrequented by the healthy for pleaſure, a 
well as by the ſick for health, that in ſome 
ſeaſons, eſpecially when the place has been 
honoured with the preſence of any of the 
royal family, here have been no leſs than 
8000 ſtrangers. The ſprings were, doubt- 
leſs, fenced in by the Romans with a wall, 
to ſeparate tnem from the common ſprings; | 
and the tradition is very probable, That 
they made ſubterranean canals to carry 
the other waters, left they ſhould mix with 
theſe ; for the town and neighbourhood 
abound with cold ſprings, which in ſome 
places riſe very near the bot ones, As — 


— * 1 — 2 nnn 


to a mixture of two different waters di- 


BATMA (at Smyrna) a weight containing 


BAT 
z lies in a valley, ſurrounded with an 


hitheatrical circle of hills, the me- 


2 lity of its waters is aſcribed 


dicinal qua 
line from two of thoſe hills, viz. Clar- 
— and Lanſdown 3 the former of 
which has ſprings that are ſulphureous, or 
bituminous, mixed with nitre, and the 
latter, ſuch as are tinctured with iron ore: 
Beſides, the adjacent country abounds with 
mines of coals, which are agreed to be 
ſulphureous and bituminous, Here is a 
bridge, and a ferry alſo, over the Avon, 
which waſhes it on the fouth and weſt, 
and was, in purſuance of an Act of Par- 
liament, lately made navigable to Briſtol, 
by means of fix locks, There is a large 
market under the town-Kouſe, which is-a 
neat ſtone building ſtanding upon twenty-one 
pillars in front, where ate the effigies of 
two kings, viz. Col, a Britiſh king, who 
js ſaid to have given the city a charter; and 
Edgar a Saxon, who was crowned here in 
973- St. Peter's cathedral, which was 
the abbey, is ſuppoſed to be on the ſpot, 
where ſtood the temple of Minerva, the 
patroneſs of baths, On the principal front, 
are the figures of angels aſcending and de- 
ſcending, in memory of a dream, by which 
Dr. Oliver King, biſhop of this ſee, was 
induced to build this church, in 1137; but 
it was not finiſhed till 1612, Here are three 
other churches, two charity ſchools, St. 
3 Hoſpital, founded by Fitz ſoceline, 
iſnop of this ſee, for the poor ſick people; 
and there is a chapel belonging to it, built 
all of white free ſtone, Dr. Guidon men- 
tions alſo Bellot's and Brimbury's hofpi- | 
tals; the latter built by ſeven ſiſters, There 
is an alms-houſe, called Ruſcot's Charity, 
for twelve men and twelve women, The 
other alms- people of Bath are chiefly main- 
tained by the chamber, and have each three 
ſhillings and four pence a week. Thoſe 
admitted at the Lepers Hoſpical are recom- 
mended by the juſtices of the peace and the 
miniſter of the pariſh, and are taken in 
every May and September, The chamber 
has ſeveral ancient charters, but acts by 
Q. Elizabeth's, The corporation confiſts 
of a mayor, eight aldermen, and twenty- 
four common council- men. It gave the 
title of Earl formerly to the family of 
Granville, as it does now to the Right Ho- 
nourable William Pulteney, Eſq; ſo cre- 
ated by his preſent Majeſty in 1742, The 
fairs here are on Feb. 2d and 24th, May 
7th, June 29th, and Aug. Iſt; the mar- 
kets on wedneſday and ſaturday, Diſtant 
from London 89 computed, and 108 mea- 
ſured miles; and ſends two members to 
parliament. ö 


fix oaks or four-hundred drams. 


BA T 


BATOO'N {ot baton, fr.) 1 a ſhort thick 


ſtick, 2 (in Heraldry) a kind of bend 
only one third of the uſual breadth ; it 
does not reach from fide to fide, but is 
broken off ſhort, in form of a truncheon : 
Its uſe is as a mark of baſtardy. 3 (in Ar- 
chitecture) a mould in the baſe of a column, 
likewiſe called a Tore, 5 the earl marſhal's 
ſtaff. 

BATTATLIA (of battaile, fr.) order of battle, 
or battle array. | | 
BATTA'LION (of battalion, fr.) a body of 
foot - ſoldiers, generally conſiſting of five, or 

fix hundred men. 

A BA'TTEN (in Carpentry) is a ſcantling of 
wood, from two to four inches broad, and 
about an inch thick, : 

To PATTEN, 1 to grow fat, or get fleſh, 
2 to welter, or wallow in, 

To BA'TTER (of bats, lat. of Balin, gr. 
which, in the language of Delphos, is - 
rtœ to kick, or ſpurn) 1 to beat or bruiſe, 
2 to beat down or demoliſh, 

BA'TTER, 1 water, flour, eggs, &c. mixed 
together for making pancakes. 2 (with 
Builders) a term uſed to fignify that a wall, 
piece of timber, or the like, does not ſtand 
upright, but leans from you-ward; but 
when it leans toward you, they ſay it wer- 
bangs, or hangs over, 

BA'T TERED. 1 beaten, or abuſed, 2 ru- 
ined, or decayed, 3 worn out with de- 
bauchery, | 

BA'TTERY, 1 beating, or aſſault, 2 a 
breach of the peace by ſtriking, beating, or 
offering other offence to another perſon, 

BATTERY (in Fortification) an eminence 
whereog to plant artillery, that it may play 
on the enemy to the gregter advantage, 

Croſs BA'TTERIES, are two batteries which 
play athwart one another, upon the ſame 
thing, forming an angle, and beating with 
more violence and deſtruction, becauſe what 
one battery ſhakes, the other beats down. 

BATTERY de Enfilade, is one that ſcours or 
ſweeps the whole length of a ſtieight line. 

BATTERY en eſcarp, is that which plays 
obliquely, 

BATTERY joint, or par camerade, is when 
ſeveral guns play at the ſame time on any 

lace. 

BATTERY de reverſe, or murdering Bat- 
tery, is that which plays on the back of 
any place, | 

BATTERY ſunk, or buried, is when its plat- 
form is ſunk or let down into the ground, 
ſo that there muſt be trenches cut in the 
earth, againſt the muzzles of the guns, 
for them to fire out at, and to ſerve for 
embrazures. This fort of Batteries, which 
the French call en trrre, and rainate, is 
general:y uſed on making of approaches, to 

beat down the parapet of any place, 

BATTEURS de etre, fr, ate the horſes 

men 


BAU 


men ſent out before to make diſcoveries, 
and give an account to the general, 
BA'TTLE, or BA'TTEL (of battazle, fr.) 
1 a fight or general engagement between 
two armies, 2 a duel, or ſingle combat. 
a repreſentation of a battle in painting, 
BATTLE-ARRAY, the order of battle, or 
ſoldiers drawn up in proper order for an en- 
gagement. | 
BATTLE Roya (among Cockers) is a fight 
of a number of cocks engaged all together, 
ſo that the cock that ſtands the longeſt gets 
the day. | 
To BATTLE (in the univerſity of Oxford) is 
to take up proviſions in the college-book. 
BATTLE. [E. lon. 35 min. lat. 50. 55". ] 
A town in Suſſex, fix miles north of Ha 


BEA 
London to Scotland, ſtanding upon the 
great poſt-road, and has a great many good 
inns for travellers ; alſo the river J4le 
whoſe ſtream is quick, and channel dee f 
brings down lead and milſtones from Der. 
byſhire, and iron-ware from Sheffield 
which are conveyed to Stockwith, Hull, 
&c, it being the centre of all exportation 


from the Riding wherein it is ſituate, Here 


are two markets weekly, viz. on wedneſ. 
day and ſaturday, and two fairs annyally, 
viz, four days in the Whitſun-week, and 
on November the 11th : The firſt was oh. 
tained of King John, by Robett de Vipont, 
lord of the manor, for a preſent of four 
palfreys. Diſtant from London 117 com- 
puted, and 147 meaſured miles, 


ſings, ſo called upon account of its being BA WBLES, or BAUBLES (of babioles, fr.) 
built in the field or plain, called then] trifles, or childrens play things, | 
Heathfield, where the great battle between jBAWD, or BAUD (of baude, old fr.) a pro- 
K. Harold and William the Conqueror was] cureſs, or lewd woman, who makes it her 
fought, Oct. 14th, 1066, which decided] bufineſs to debauch others for gain, 
the fate of England, and ſubjected it to theſBA'WDY. 1 obſcene, filthy, ſmutty, 2 loud 
Norman yoke : William, to atone for the] or obſcene words or diſcourſe, 
flaughter of ſo many thouſands, built anden-|To BA*'WL (of halo, lat. to bleat as a ſheep) 
dowed a monaſtery here, and called it Ba. to cry out, to make a great noiſe, 
tle-Abbey, which he dedicated to St. Mar-|BAY (of baye, fr.) 1 a road for ſhips, 2 an 
tin, and put in it a convent of Benedictine] empty place (in Maſonry) for a door or win- 
monks to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain. dow. 3 a dam to ſtop water, 
Its abbot was mitred, could protect the 7= keep one at BAY, to amuſe him, 
greateſt villains that fled to it, and even BAY COLOUR, brown- red colour, 
fave the life of a criminal, if he came by, BAV TREE, the female laurel- tree. 
at the execution. Soon after the abbey was BAY- WINDOW (in Architecture) is a round 
finiſhed, many houſes were built about it,, window, or one made arch-ways. 
which became a town, to which K. Henry I. To BAY (of abboyer, fr.) 1 to bark like 2 
granted a market, to be kept weekly on] dog. 2 to cry like a lamb, 
ſunday (as was uſual at that time) free To BAY (in Hunting) is when the deer ha- 
from all manner of duties; but Antony] ving been hard run, turns head againſt the 
viſcount Montague got an act of parliament, dogs. | 
in 1600, to change it to thurſday, as it{jBA'YARD, a bay horſe. 
ſtill remains; beſides which, here is afBA'YONET (of bayonerre, fr.) a ſhort dag- 
monthly one on tueſday, - and a fair on] ger having, inſtead of a hilt, an hollow 
Nov, 11. It has a harbour for barges,| iron handle to fix it to the muzzle of a 
and a charity-ſchool ; the fineſt gunpewdei] muſquet, now uſed inſtead of a pike, We 
in Europe is made here. Situated 48 compu-} ſpeak the word Bagoner. 
ted, and 57 meaſured miles ſouth-eaſt of fBAYZE, or BAYES, a kind of cloth with 
London. a long nap. | 
BA”TTLEDOOR (of battoir, fr.) 1 an in-{ BDE'LLIUM (of Dong heb.) 1 a black tree 
ſtrument to play at ſhuttle-cock or tennis| in Arabia, cf the bigneſs of an olive tree, 
with. 2 a horn-book, becauſe it has much] 2 an aromatic gum, brought from the Le- 
the ſame ſhape, vant, of a fragrant ſcent, and ſomewhat 
BATTLEMENTS, indentures, or notches bitteriſh to the taſte ; but there is great 
on the top of a wall, in form of embrazures,| uncertainty from what tree it flows. 
for the ſake of looking through them, BE, a particle in compoſition, let before verbs, 
BATTO”LOGY (of ga Ne, gr. of Hatto, and ſignifies all over, as, to bedaub, i. e. 
a lilly poet, and à4% g a ſpeech) tautology, to daub all over, 
or the often repeating of the ſame thing, -jTo BE, to exiſt, or have a being. 
To BAULK. See 7% Balli. BEACH, 1 the ſhore, or bound of the ſea, 
BAUTRE, or BAWTRY, a ſmall town in| 2 the name of a well-known tree. 
the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, near the BEACHY-HEAD, a cape or promontory on 
river Idle, about ten miles from its fall into} the coaſt of Suſſex, near Pevenſey, and 
the Trent, very much frequented upon} between Haſtings and Shoreham (where 


account of its being a thorough-fare from| the French fleet defeated the Engliſh _ 
| Dutcn, 


BEA 

commanded by Ld, Torrington, on 
Dirk 1690.) ſt is ſo called from the 
adjacent beach, and is reckoned the higheſt 
* cliff of all the ſouth coaſt of England, for 
it projects over the beach, to a greater 
rpendicular height, than the Monument 
of London, The beach, where, in ſtormy 
weather, ſo many ſhips have been loſt, has 
ſeveral large caverns made in it by the ſea, 
From hence beyond Arundel, the country 
along the coaft, for a greater breadth, riſes 
into thoſe high hills, called the South- 

Downs, 0 
BEA'CONS (a Saxon word, ſignifying, to ſhew 
by ſigns) 1 a figeal for the better ſecuring 
the kingdom from foreign invaſions, effect- 
ed by long poles placed on the top of hills, 
whereon pitch-barrels were faſtened to be 
fired by night; and a ſmoke made by day, 


to give notice in a few hours of the ap-| 


proaching danger. 2 light-houſes erected 
on the ſea-coaſts, to give ſailors notice of 
rocks, ſhelves, &c, and on large heaths, 
to direct travellers, 

BEA'CONAGE, money paid for maintaining 
beacons. 

BEA'CONSFIELD, [W. lon. 30 min. lat. 
50. 25˙.] A little town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, eight miles from Marlow, and on 
the Oxford road, full of good inns, ſeated 
on a dry hill, and is of note for being the 
birth-place of the famous poet Mr, Waller, 
ſtiled the Engliſh Tibullus. It has a mar- 
ket weekly on thurſday, and two fairs 
yearly, viz, on Feb, 2. and Holy-thurſday. 
Diſtant from London 22 computed, or 23 
meaſured miles, 

BEADS (of ſax, bea ds, prayers) 1 roſary, 
uſed by the Roman catholics to count their 
prayers with, 2 an ornament worn about 
the neck by women. | 

BEAD-ROLL, or BED-ROLL, (among the 
Papiſts) a liſt of ſuch perſons, for the reſt 
of whoſe ſouls they are obliged to repeat a 
certain number of prayers, &c. 

BEADS-MAN, a petitioner. 

BEADLE. 1 a meſſenger or apparitor of a 
court of juſtice, who cites men to appear 
and anſwer to what is alledged againſt them. 

2 an officer at the univerſities, whoſe place 
it is to walk before the maſters at all pub- 
lic proceſſions with a mace. 3 an under- 
officer in a pariſh, or company, 

BEADS (in Architecture) are mouldings, 
which, in the Corinthian and Roman orders, 
are cut and carv'd into ſhort emboſſments, 
which look like beads worn in necklaces ; 
and ſometimes an aſtragal is thus carved, 

BEA'GLE, a ſort of hunting dog. 

BEAK (of bec, fr.) 1 the bill of a bird. 2 the 
bead of a ſhip. 3 the ſpout, or cock of 
an alembic, 


BEAKER, a drinking-cup, 


BEA 


o BEAL, to gather matter, as a fore, 

EAM. 1 a great piece ef timber uſed in build. 
ing. 2 the pole of a wain, or coach. 3 a 
ray of light, 4 a meteor in ſhape of a co- 
lumn. 5 the main horn of a ſtag's head. 
6 the tongue of a balance, 7 the ſhank or 
longeſt part of an anchor. 8 the great croſs 
timbers, that hold the ſides of a ſhip to- 
gether, | 

BEAM compaſſes, is an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a ſquare wooden, or braſs beam, having 
ſliding ſockets, that carry ſteel, or pencil 
points; and they are uſed for deſcribing 
large circles, where the common compaſles 
are uſeleſs, | 

BEAM Feathers (in Falconry) the long fea 
thers of a hawk's wing. 

BEAN, a ſort of pulſe, 

BEAR, 

in the northern hemiſphere, called the great 

and little bear, 

To BEAR. 1 to carry, or hold up. 2 to 
abide or ſuffer, 3 to yield, or bring forth 
fruit, in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 4 to 
carry arms as a ſoldier, 5 to have a coat 
of arms. 6 (in Gunnery) a cannon is ſaid 
to bear, when it points directly at the 


mark, 

To BEAR the loſs of a thing, 1 to make it 
good, 2 to take it patiently, 

To bring a project to BEAR, to make it pro- 
ſper, take, or ſucceed, 

To BEAR à good price, to ſell well, or at a 
good rate, 

To BEAR ent. 1 to make good, or be an- 
ſwerable for, 2 to ſave harmleſs, or de- 
fend, t 

To BEAR of. I to keep at a diſtance, 2 to 
avert, or turn away, * 

BEAR-ALSTON, or BERALSTON. [W, 
lon, 4%. 30“. lat. 50?. 35%] A ſmall bo- 
rough-towa in Devonſhire, ſituated on the 
river Tave, on the confines of Cornwall, 
three miles frum Taviſtock, ten north of 
Plymouth, and 163 computed, or 200 
meaſured miles from London, The houſes, 
which are not a hundred, are but ordinary ; 
and its market is on thurſday, but incon- 
ſiderable; it is governed by a portreve, 
who is choſe yearly, The burgage-holders, 
who pay three pence a year, or more, ac- 
knywledgment for the land they hold in 
the borough, to the lord of the manor, are 
the only voters for its members, which are 
two, who are returned by the portreve: 
It did not ſend members till the 27th of 
Elizabeth, and, in its firſt return, was 
called Berealſeſton, 

BEARD (of barba, lat. a beard) 1 the hair 
about the chin and cheeks of an animal, 
2 prickies on the ears of corn, 

BEARDED Hut (with Floriſts) are huſks 


BEAL, a whelk, or puſtule, 


huſk, &. 
* BEARERS, 


I a wild beaſt, 2 two conſtellations 


- 


that are hairy on the edges, as the roſe- - 


BEA 
' BEARERS, 1 ſuch perſons as carry an 
thing. 2 ſuch as bear down or oppreſs 
others. 3 thoſe who carry dead corpſes to 
the grave, | 
BEARERS (in ArchiteQure) are poſts or 
brick walls, trimmed up between the two 
ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its 
bearing, or to prevent its bearing on the 
ends only, 5 
BEA RING. 1 (in Carpentry) the bearing of 
a piece of timber, is the ſpace between the 
two fixed ends of it, when it has no other 
ſupport, which is called bearing at length, 
or between one end and a poſt, brick-wall, 
&c, trimmed up between the ends, to 
ſhorten its bearing. 2 (in Geography and 
Navigation) the angle, which a line drawn 
through the two places would make with 
the meridians of each. 

BEARING- Clarus of a cock, are the fore- 
moſt toes, on which he walks. 

BEA'ST (of S hi, lat. a generai name for 
all wild and ſavage creatures) 1 a brute or 
creature void of reaſon, 2 a filthy creature, 
a lewd man, or woman. 3 game at cards 

like Joo, 

BEA STLY. 1 filthy, naſty, fluttiſh, 2 lewd, 
laſcivious, obſcene, impudent, 

To BEAT (of batuo, lat. of Bali, gr. 

which in the Delphic language is aaltw to 

kick, or ſpurn) 1 to ſtrike, chaſtize, pu- 

niſh, batter, 2 to get the better of, or: o- 

vercome. 3 to puzzle one's brains with a 

thing. 4 to pound, or bruiſe, | 

To BEAT an alarm (a military term) to give 

notice, by beat of drum, of ſome ſudden 

danger. GD 

To BEA”TIFY 4 (of beatifico, lat. of beatus 

happy, and facio to make) to make happy, 

or inroll among the bleſſed, | 

BEATT'FICAL, or BEATT'FIC, making 
happy, or bleſſed. 

BEA”TIFICA'TION 7, the act whereby the 

pope and his conſiſtory declare a perſon to 

be bleſſed, after his death. | 

BEATS, the ftrokes made by the balance- 
ſpindle of a watch. 

BEAU = (of beau fair, fr.) 1 a fine gentle. 
man. 2 a fop or ſpark, 

BEA VER (of bievre, fr.) 1 an amphibious 

animal, like an otter. 2 the fur of the 

beaver. 3 a hat made of the fur, 

BEAUFE'T, a little apartment, ſeparated 

from the reſt of a room by ſmall wooden 

columns, to keep plate, china, &c. in. 

BEAU'TEOUS, 3 or BEAU'TIFUL, fine, 
handſome, comely, pretty, neat, fair, 

To BEAU'TIFY, to grace, embelliſh, or 
ſet off, 

BEAU'TY (of beauté, fr.) prettineſs, hand- 
ſomeneſs, comelineſs, fineneſs. 


A BEAU'TY, a beautiful, very fair, hand- 


BE'DDED, put to bed, 
BE D- RIDDEN, obliged to keep his bed thro' 


BE DD ER, the nether ſtone of an oil- mill. 
BE DEREPE, or BIDREPE, duty of ſome 


To BEDE'W, to beſprinkle, or wet with den. 
BE DFORD. [W. lon. 20 min. lat. 52“, 


BED 


To BECA'LM, 1 to make calm, 2 to . 
peaſe, | 

BECAU'SE, by reaſon of ; for this reaſon, 

BE”CHICS (Bnx:xa, gr. of But, Gnyy, 1 
cough) medicines proper for relieving co 

BECK, 1 a rill, rivulet, or little brook, 2 
nod, or ſign with the head, &c, 

To BE'CKON, to make a fign with one 
finger, &c. | 

To BECO'ME, 1 to be fit, fitting, or be. 
coming. 2 to grow, or be made, 

BECO”MING, 1 decent, fit, 2 graceful, 

BED. x a place to ſtretch and compoſe the 

body on, for reſt and ſleep, 2 the channel 

or bottom of a river. 3 a ſpot of ground 
in a garden, for things to grow in. 4 lay, 

or ſtrata of minerals or foſſils. x 

BED (in Gunnery) is that thick plank which 
lies immediately under the piece, being, a 
it were, the body of the carriage. 

BED-MOULDING (among workmen) are 
thoſe members in a cornice which are placed 
below the coronet or crown. 

To BED <«uith one, is to lie in the ſame bed; 
moſt uſually ſpoken of new-married perſons 
on the firſt night. 

To BED (in Hunting) is when a Toe lodge 

in a particular place, 

To BEDA'GGLE (of be and deagan, far, 

to dip) to dirt the bottom or ſkirts of one's 

cloaths, 

BEDAL. [W. lon. 19. 20“, lat. 54. 20'] 

A little town in the North-Riding of York- 

ſhire, !ſix miles from North-Allerton, and 

eight ſouth of Richmond, upon a rivukt 
that runs into the Swale, near Gatenby ; 
chiefly noted for its living, ſaid to be worth 

500 ], a year, and for being the cauſeway, 

leading from Richmond to Barnard's-caſtle, 

which, for 20 miles together, is calle 

Leeming-lane, Here is a charity- ſchool, 

a market on tueſday, and a fair on the 

24th of June. Diſtant from London 180 

computed, and 252 meaſured miles, 


age or ſickneſs, 
tenants to reap their landlord's corn, 


10',] The county-town of Bedfordſhire, 
on the river Owſe, about the middle of its 
windings ; has been long eſteemed a conli- 
derable place, having had anciently a va 
ſtrong caſtle, which king John took in the 
Barons wars, and cauſed it to be deme- 
liſhed ; and upon the ſpot where it ſtooc, 
a very fine bowling-green is made, whic!, 
for its extraordinary regularity, is ſhewn 'v 
travellers as a rarity, It is ſo divided dy 


ſome, or charming perſon. 


| b 


the river Owſe (over which is a fine ſtone 
bridge, 


22 — am#—_ cC- 


BEDFORDSHIRE, is a county generally-of 


| ed by Cambridgeſhire j vn the fouth; by 


BED 


Aritge,  which'has two gates) that ſome 


achort eſteem it two towns. It is go- 
_ by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, 
12 alderinen, two chamberlains, 4 town- 
«clerk; and three ſerjeants ; and has the 
afſizes * kept here. It has two 
markets weekly, 
* for 4 living cattle, and on the 
horth-fide on ſaturday, for corn, &c. It 
has alſo the following fairs annually, viz. 
on Match the Ath, on the firſt tueſday in 
Lent, on May the 2d, June the 24th, 
Anguft the 1ſtand roth; Septemb. the 21ſt, 
and on November the 6th and the 3oth. 
Its antiquity, and beautiful ſituation, makes 
it more noted than its largeneſs; tho it 
has five large churches, of which, St. Paul's 
5% the chief ornament of the town, Here 
is a free-ſchool, founded in the reign of Q. 
Elizabeth, by a native of the town, Sir 
William Harper, lord-mayor of London; 
beſides an | hoſpital for eight poor people, 
founded by Thomas Chriſty, Eſq; formerly 


one of the repreſentatives of this town in 
ament, Here is alſo a 'charity:ſchoot|BEEN, the perfect tenſe of To be. 


parliament, Mal 
for 40 children, and two hoſpitals for le- 
pers. Diſtant 40 computed, and. 49  mea- 
ſured miles north · weſt from London; ſends 
two members to parliament, and gives the 
title of Duke to the noble family of 
Kuſſel. 7 | 


a fruicful ſoil, both for tillage and paſtu- 
rage; it is divided into two parts, by the 
Owſe running through it. The north part 
is fruitful and woody; in the. ſouth part 
(which is much larger) the ſoil is more 
poor, but yet tolerable ; for it abounds in 
barley, which is plump, white, and ſtrong. 
In the middle it is pretty thick-ſet with 
woods; but to the eaſtward it is more dry, 
and wants wood, On the eaſt, it is bound - 


Hertfordſhire 3 on the weſt, by Bucking- 
hamfhire z © and, on the not th, it joins 


ſends four members to parliament, has 10 


260,000 acres of ground, and about 12, 000 
houſes, being about 7j miles. in circum» 
Srengs.. | % Hin £1.52 
EDLAM, or BETHLEHEM, à ſtately 
hoſpital in Moorfields; for the reception and 
cure of mad people. 
\ BEDLAM, or BEDLAMITE, an inhabi- 
tant of Bedlam, one fit to be, ſent to Bed- 
lam, or a perſon that is mad or diſtracted, 
FEDWIN Great, [W. lon. 10. 40“, lat. 
$19, 25'/] 


viz. on the ſouth - ſide 


is a ſpacious fabric, in the form af u eroſg 
built of flints very ſtrongly cemented 3 
ſome of the Seymours (particularly the 
Great marquis of Hertford, who died in 
1660) are interted in it. The town is 
governed by a portreve, choſe by a jury at 
the court-leet, held yearly by the Reward” 
of the lord Bruce, who is lord of the bo- 
rough; and the portreve chuſes a bailiff 
and other officers. The marker. is held 
weekly on tueſday ; and two fairs yearly, 
viz, on April the 23d, and july the 15th. 
Diſtant from London 57 computed, and 
72 meaſured miles; ſends two members to 
patliameat. AN Ain er 
BEE, a laborious creature that makes honey. 
BEECH, the name of 2 well:knawn tree, 
the fruit of which is called maſt;from 
| which is drawn an oil much valued by the 
French, called beech· oil... 
BEEF (of bauf, fr.) the fleſh-of an ox, &e, 
BEEF-EATERS, the yeomen of the guard 
to the king of England, ſo called, becauſe 
they have a certain allowance of meat. 


EER, the name of a- drink prepared from! 
malt and hops. 114 =— 
EE'STINGS, or BRE'STINGS, the firſt 
milk after birth, n 1 
mugs (of beta, lat.) the name of a garden 
EE'TLE, f an inſect which flies about in 
ſummer evenings, - ſuppoſed to be blind 
from its flying againſt perſons and trees t 
Whence the adage, n blind as a- beetle. 
2 a large wooden hammer, uſed to drive in 
ſtakes, tive blocks, or to heat hemp with; 
To BEFA'LL, to happen, or come to paſs. 
To BEFIT, to adorn, to became, to fit or 
agree to. | 
To BEFO'OL,' 7 to make a fool of a per- 
ſon. 2 to call him ſo. | 
EFORE. 1 ſooner. 2 in the fore · part. 
3 in the preſence, fight, or view of; 4 for- 
merly, heretofore, 5 | 


Northamptonſhire and Huntingtonſhire: It To BEFO UL. to make foul, to bedaub, to 


market- towns, and 116 pariſhes 3 is di- TO BEFRIE'ND, to favour. " FR es 
vided into nine hundreds, containing about To BEG. 1 to aſk alms. 2 to intreat, or 


; earneſtly to deſnge. oy” 

To BEGE'T, 2 to generate, 2 to cauſe, 
' or procure, | N 

BE'GGAR.-- 1 one who deſires or, aſks a 
favour of another, 2 one who, either by 

| . neceſſity, aſks alms of any per» 
ano gigi f 


To BEGGAR, to make a perſon poor, and 


needy, to reduce a perſon to neceſſiiy or 


want, wx 


An ancient barough town in jBE'GGARLY, meanly, ſcandalous, | ** 


Wiltſhire by preſcription ; and, in the Sax-jBE'GGARY, poverty, want. 
dus time, was a city with a caſtle, the To BEGIN, | 1 to make a beginning, 2 to 


Uohes whereof are ſtill viſible, The ch urch | 


take beginning from. a 
K | To 


, , 


| 


To BECTRT, to girt about. 
BE'GLERBEG (i. e. lord of lords) 2 chief 
zuler, or governor of a Turkiſh province. 
See BASNHAW. 
To BEGRIME, to black or ſmear with 
grime, as the black of a porridge-pot, &c. 
To BEGUT LE, to deceive, or cozen. 
BEGUFNES, an order of nuns of St. Bega. 
BEHA LF, part, intereſt, fide, party. 
To BEHA'VE, to carry or demean one's ſelf, 
in regard to perſon or manners, 
BEHA'VIOUR. 1 conduct, or manner of 
living. 2 the manner of a perſon's carry- 
ing or demeaning himſelf. 
To BEHE'AD, to cut off the head, or ſepa - 
. rate it from the body. 
BE'HEMOTH (of Wong heb. a beaſt) a 


wonderful creature, by ſome taken for the| 


river - horſe. 
+ BEHE STS. 1 commands, orders, &c. 
2 (in the ſingular number) promiſe. 
BEHIND. 1 backwards, not before, 2 re- 


maining. 


To BEHO' LD. x to look upon. 2 to re- 


gard, contemplate, or conſider, ; 

BEHO'LDEN, obliged, obligated, being in- 
debted to a perſon for favours received from 

him, 

BEHOOF. 1 advantage, utility, benefit, 
2 profit, intereſt, ad vantage. | 

It BEHO'VETH, it concerneth, or is neceſ- 
ſary. | 

BEIN OG. 1 effence, or exiſtence. -2 habi- 

tation or dwelling. 3 ſeeing that, &c, as, 
being that I promiſed it, I will be as good 
as my word. 

BEING, participle of To be ; as, being fick, 
being thus. 

To BELA'BOUR, to beat ſoundly, 

+ BELA'GGED, left behind, 


+ To be BELA'TED, to have the time 


paſt, before a perſon can finiſh what is in- 

+ To BELA'Y, 1 to waylay, or lay wait 
for. 2 (Sea-term) to faſten a rope, 

To BELCH, to break wind upward, occa- 
fioned by the ſtomach's being overloaded, 
or offended by its contents, 

BE'LDAM (of belle fine, and dame a lady, 
or miſtreſs, fr.) a fine lady; but we uſe it 


B E L 

To BELIE EVE. 1 to have faith, 3 
think, or be perſuaded, 3 to truſ, r 
confide in, 4 to give aſſent to, 

BE'LIAL (of 5y*>2 heb, of g without 
and 5y* profit) one good for nothing, 2 
wicked perſon, the devil. 8 

A BELL (of bellan, ſax. to toar) a muſe! 
machine, made of a metal compounded of 
copper and pewter, and appropriated to 
many uſes, and conſequently of different 
forms and fizes. The largeſt ſort, to wich 
the name is commonly applied, are hung in 
the ſteeples of churches ; the ſmall ones 
are hung in houſes, clocks, &c, It is ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe bells are heard at the 
greateſt diſtance, which ſtand in vallies; the 
next fartheſt ate thoſe on plains; and thoſe 
which ſtand on hills are heatd at the ſmalleſ 
diſtance, by reaſon that the ſound alway 
aſcends, 

BE'LLES LETTRES, fr, literature, the 
knowledge of languages, and ſciences alſo, 

+ BE'LLICOSE (of Selliceſus, lat, of belln 

war) valiant in arms, warlike, 

+ To BELLI“GERATE (of belligero, lat. o 
bellum, war, and gero to wage) to make ut 
wage war. f 

BELLI”"POTENT (of bellipotens, lat, of ju. 
tens powerful, and bello to fight) powerfi 

in arms, or mighty in war. 

BELLO'NA (in the heathen Mythology) the 
_ of war, ſiſter and companion of 

ars. | 

To BETLOW,. 1 to roar, or make a nail 
like a bull. 2 to make a hollow or dia- 
ful ſound, | 

BE'LLOWS (of bleyr a blaſt, and belz bu, 
ſax.) a machine uſed to give a briſk agi 
tion to the air; uſed in houſes, and by al 
ſort of ſmiths, to increaſe the heat of fire; 
alſo to drive air into a mine, for the reſp 
ration of the miners; and to cauſe tht 
pipes of an organ to ſpeak, 

BE'LLUINE (of Selluinus, lat. of bella! 

great deft) of or belonging to a beaſt, bel 

ly, monſtrous, 

BE'LLUM, lat. war, the ſtate of war, 

BE'LLY. 1 the paunch, that part of tif 

body that contains the inteſtines, 2 tit 

hollow, or wide part of a lute, bottle, & 


| 


- Ironically, for a decrepit old woman. 
To BELEA'GUER. This verb begins to be 


out of uſe, and in its ſtead we uſe, To be-|BE'LLSWAGGER, a ſwaggering blade, 1 


fiege; which ſee, 


BELE'MNITES (of gibs, gr. a dart) the|BE'LOMANCY (of gi, gr. of fi 


arrow - head, and finger ſtone, a kind ef ſtone 
of a whitiſh, and ſometimes of a gold co- 
Jour, ſo called from its reſembling the point 
of an arrow, 3 | 

BE'LFRY (of bell, ſax. and fers, lat. to bear) 


that part of a church, or ſteeple, where the 


bells ang. 
BE'LGIC, or BE'LGIAN, pertaining to Bel. 


gia, or the Low- countries. 


To BELLY. 1 to grow fat, to get a bel) 
2 to bunch out as a wall, 


hectoring fellow, a bully. 


a dart, and nale divination) a kind 
divination, or foretelling futere things # 
arrows, | 
To BELONG, to appertain to. ; 
BELO'VED, a pulpit expreſſion, gn 
oved by. | 
BELO'VED, adj, one that is dear, valuable 
or precious to a perſon. 


I 


| 


BELIEF, treſt, credit, or opinion. 


SELO W,. adv, the oppoſite of a ELON 
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BEN BEQ 

BELO'W, prep. underneath, or beneath, | well, and facio to do) a benefit, a goY 

BELT. 1 a girt to hang a ſword in. 2 a di- turn, a courteſy, a favour, an obligation, 
ſemper in ſheep. 3 (in the plural number) ] a kindneſs. 
two girdles ar faſcia ſurrounding the body |BENEFA CTOR, 1 a doer of good offices_ 

iter, 2 a patron, or r. 
| ph DERE 8, ital. (i. e. pleaſant to be-|BE"NEFICE (of beneficium, lat. of bene well, 

hold) 1 the name of a place in Rome be- and facio to do) originally, lands on the 
jonging to the pope. 2 (in Botany) the] borders of conquered countries given to ſol- 
herb broam-toad lax. diers as a reward for their ſervices ; now, a 

To BELY', 1 to ſpeak falſely of, 2 to give] church endowed with a revenue for the per- 
the lie to, formance of divine ſervice ; or the revenue 

To BEMIRE, to dawb, or foul with mire. | itſelf. TAO 

BE“ MISTER. [W. lon. 20. 59's lat, 5099, BENE“ F ICENCE, liberality, bountifulneſs, 
45] A market-town in Dorſetſhire, ſfitu-| kindneſs, that diſpoſition of the ſoul which 
ate nine miles ſouth-weſt of Everſhot, 12| inclines people to do good offices for another, 
north-weſt of Dorcheſter, and 120 weſt off BENEFI'CIAL. 1 ; advantageou, profitable, 
London, Here is a good charity-ſchool ;| 2 kind, free, obliging. 
the market is held weekly on thurſday, and. BENEFICIARY, a penſioner ; one who te- 
a fair annually on the Sth of September, | ceives benefits from another, 


| To BEMO AN, to lament, deplore, or be-|[BE”NEFIT. 1 kindneſs, or favour, 2 ad- 


wail, vantage, profit, gain, 

BEN, or BHEN, the fruit of a tree that|BE'NEFIT of clergy. This is a privilege for- 
grows in Arabia, ſomewhat like a tamariſk,|- merly peculiar to clerks, but now common 
the oil of which is much uſed by perfumers, with them to laics, when they ſtand con- 
becauſe it is proper to receive any ſort off victed of ſome crimes, 5 of man- 
ſcent. ſlaughter. By virtue of this privilege, the 

BENCH. x a place to fit upon, 2 a tribunal] priſoner is put to read a verſe or two in a 
or place of juſtice, 3 an aſſembly, or com-] Latin book, printed in a Goth'c or black 

; letter; and A 2 or his de- 
NCHER. 1 a la of the firſt rank in puty ſtanding by, do ſay, legit ut cleri- 

* N Oe cus (he reads like a clerk) he : only burnt 

in the hand, and ſet free for the firſt time; 

To BEND, 1 to bow, or erooken, or make] otherwiſe he ſuffers death for his crime. 
crooked, 2 to incline or lean to. 3 ta. ap-|BENE”VOLENCE (of benewolentia, lat. of 

. ply one's mind to. 4 to ſhrink under a] bene well, and wolo to wiſh or deſire) 1 goode 
burden. 5 ſailors ſay, to bend the gable, that] will, affection, friendlineſs. 2 a voluntary 
is, to faſten it to the ring of the anchor; gratuity given by the ſubjecte to the king. 

E'NJAMIN, or BE'NZOIN (of benzoinum, 

lat.) a, medicinal kind of gum brought from 

the Eaſt- Indies, and procured from a tree, 
the leaves of which reſemble the lemon- 
tree, by inciſion. It is of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, of an agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſi- 
containing à third part of the ſhield when] ly; being thrown on live coals, it ſerves 
plain, and a fifth when charged, ſuppoſed] to perfume houſes, 
to repreſent a ſcarf worn over the ſhoulder, [BENI'GHTED, prevented, or ſurprized by 

BENDS (of a ſhip) the outermoſt timber off night. off 
a ſhip, on which. the men ſet their feet injBENI'GN (of benignus, lat, of benus, i. e. 
climbing up 3 they help to fixengthen the} boars, good) kind, favourable, bountiful, 
thip, and have the beams, knees, and foot-| courteous, pleaſant. 
hooks bolted into them, ENI'GNITY, bounty, favour, courteſy, 

BE'NDABLE, what is capable of beingþ friendſhip, goodneſs, humanity. 

EY 
bended. BENT; n bowed, turned, crooked. 2 ready, 

BENE'APED (Sea-term) ſaid of a ſhip whenſ prompt, quick, bold. 3 propenſe, or in- 
the tide does not flow high enough to bring clined to. 4 reſolved to do a thing. 
her out of a dock, over a bar, or off the To BENU'MB. K to deprive of ſenſe or feel- 
ground. | ing. 2 to itupefy. or, amaze. 

BENE'ATH, the ſame as below, BENU'MBED, when, 2 part of the body is 

BENEDI'CTINES, monks of the order off render dincapable of feeling, either from the 
St. Benedict. | common ſenſatien's being locked up by ex- 

BENEDICTION (of benedi&o, lat. of bene treme cold, or from the part being pinched, 
well, and dico to ſpeak) a bleſſing, eſpe-{To BEQUE'ATH, to give by will. 
claly that given by parents to children, [BEQUE'ST, a legacy ; any thing given to any 

BENEEA'CTION, (of benefigium, lat, of bens one by = laſt will of a deceaſed * 

| DE IE. 2 | 0 


able bearings, formed by two lines drawn 
diagonally from the upper part of the ſhield 
on the right to the lower part on the left, 


- BER BER 
BERE-RECIS. [W. lon. 20. 20', lat, 500.] conſpiring to throw off the new Nortim 
40'.] A ſmall town in Dorfetſhire, on al government. | 
3 of its own name, near its influx] BERKSHIRE, See BARKSRIRE. 
into the river Piddle, between Wareham|BERLIN, a fort of vehicle, of the chart 
and Middleton, Diſtant 92 computed, and] kind, much uſed of late, being lighter ang 
122 meaſured miles from London, Here is] leſs apt to be overturned than a charict; 
a charity ſchool, and a market weekly on] It takes its name from Berlin, the capitil 
wedneſday. | city of the king of Pruſfia's dominions, 


To BERE AVE, to deprive or rob one of ajBERME (in Fortification) is a little ſpace of 
thing, ground, three, four, or five feet wide, let 
BEFRE'NICE*'s Hair, See Coma-Berenices, without, , between the foot of the 1 ampart 
BE'RGAMOT (of bergamote, fr.) 1 a fine}, and the fide of the mote, to receive the 
ſort of pear, vulgarly called burgamy pear,| earth that rolls down from thence, and ty 
2 a kind of lemon produced by ingrafting] prevent its falling into the mote, Some. 
the lemon-tree on the bergamot pear-tock,| times, for more ſecurity, the berme is pal. 
3 a kind of eſſence, being the oily fluid] Hſado'd. | . 
expreſſed by the fingers from the peel of BERNARDINES, monks of the order of St. 
thoſe lemons. 4 a kind of ſnuff, being] Bernard. 
clean tobacco with a little of the eſſence BE RRV (of Berian, ſax. of Beyan to beat) 
rubbed into it. | the fruit of divers trees, as of the bay, 
BE'RGH-MASTER, the bailiff, or chief} olive, elder, myrtle, &c. 
officer among the Derbyſhire miners. BE'RRY-POINT, a cape at the entrance of 
BERGHMOTE, a court held on a hill, tro] Torbay, in Devonſhire. 
determine pleas and controverfies among the} BER'TH (Sea-term) 1 the due diſtance ob. 
Derbyſhire miners. ſerved between ſhips at anchor, or under 
 BERKHAMSTEAD, or BARK HAM I fail. 2 a convenient room aboard for 4 
STEAD, [W. lon. 40 min. lat. 519. meſs to keep their cheſts, &c, in. 3 a pre- 
40'.] A market-town on the weſt-fide of] per place to moor a ſhip in. 
Hertfordſhire, fituated 18 miles weſt of fBE'RVY, [W. lon. 29. 5. lat. 569, go'] 
Hertford, and nine weſt of St, Aibans. It] A ſea-port and parliament-tewn of Scot- 
has been one of the crown manors many] land, in the county of Merns ; ſituate 22 
hundred years, on which account very] miles ſouth-weſt of Aberdeen, 
ample privileges have been granted to it. }BE'RWICK, or BA'RWICK, [W. lon. 1“. 
King James I. made it a corporation, by 40“. lat. 55“. 40'] A market-town in Nor. 
the name of, The Bailiff and Burgeſſes off thumberland, is the laſt town in Eng- 
Berkhamflead St. Peter, and by that name] land, fituate upon the northern bank of the 
to have perpetual ſucceſſion, &c, That the] river Tweed, near its mouth; and while Eng- 
bailiff and burgeſſes (in number 12) ſhall] land and Scotland remained two kingdoms, 
have a common ſeal, and power to chuſe a} was always claimed by the Scots, as be- 
recorder, town-clerk, &c. ſhall have a] longing to them, becauſe it ſtood on their 
priſon, and hold a market weekly on thurſ-| fide of the river; and, during the wars 
day, befides their ancient weekly market] between the two kingdoms, was ſometimes 
on monday ; but the corporation was ſof in the peſſeſſion of the Scots, and ſome- 
impoveriſhed by the civil wars in the next] times in the hands of the Engliſh, It wa 


reign, that the government dropt, and has] formerly very well fortified, but ſince the 1 
not been fince renewed, It now gives title union of the two kingdoms by K. James |, 

of Marquis to the Duke of Cumberland, | has been much neglected. It is almolt B 
though, till the year 1726, it was always] encircled by the ſea and the Tweed, It i 
annexed to the duchy of Cornwal. and ap | now a town and county of itſelf, governed T 
propriated to the Princes of Wales, Theſ by a mayor, recorder, four bailiffs, and 2 T 
church is a rectory in the patronage of the common-council, and ſends two member 

King; beſides the charity-fchool, there is] to parliament : Corn, ſalmon, 2 d mot T 
a good free-ſchool well endowed, of which] other proviſions are ſold very cheap at |! B 
the King has the preſentation, and the] markets, on wedneſday and ſaturday, I. 1 


warden of All. ſouls college in Oxfotd is vi-] has a fire church, a good town- houſe and 
fitor, St, = chapel, in the church, exchange, and a beautiful bridge 300 - yards 
is uſed only by the maſter, uſher, and] Jong, with 16 arches over the Tuer, f 
ſcholars, The fairs here are on Shrove-| which was built by Q. Elizabeth, and leads 
tueſday, Whit-monday, June the 29th,| to the ſuburb, called Tweed - mouth, whert Bl 
and St, James's day, Diſtant from London] is another church; and between the town- 


24 computed, and 26 meaſured miles. In] walls, and its once ſtately caſtle, is anothe! 

this place the nobles of England had a] ſuburb, called Caſtle-gate. Here is a great To 

meeting, when, by the perſuaſion of Fre- fiſhery of ſalmon, and a conſiderable ma- % 
To 


theric, abbot of St. Albans, they were | nutactture of fine ſtockings, A ** 
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BE SOM, a broom, a bruſh made of broom 


STO W. x to give os preſent, a to 


BES 
held in the Trinity-week, Its juriſdic- 
tion, which extends about two miles north 
and north-weſt, abounds with corn, 
hay, and paſturage. Diſtant from London 
265 computed, and 339 meaſured miles. 
BE'RWICK North. W. lon, 20. 27, lat. 
569. 5“ 
county o 


A cown in Scotland, in the 
Lothian, fituate on the ſea. coaſt,, the Greek alphabet, 


BEV 
ſpend, or lay out. 3 to place, to ſet, or 


y. , 
To BESTRE'W, to ftrew, or ſcatter about. 
To BESTRIDE,” to get a-ftride upon a 
hoxfe, &c. 
To BET, to lay a wager. | 
BE'TA (of gi, gr.) the ſecond letter of 


at the entrance of the Frith of Forth, 17 To BETA*KE. 1 to addict one's ſelf to. 2 to 


miles eaſt of Edinburgh. 


retire, or repair to, 


BERYL (of BiguMacg, gr. a gem) a precichs To BETHINK, to call to mind, to reflect, 


ſtone of a faint green colour. 
To BESE'ECH, to beg, or intreat. 
To BESE'EM, to become, or appear fit, 
BESE'EMING, fitting, proper, or handſome 
for a perſon to do, h . 
To BESE'T, to lie in wait for, to environ, 
or encompaſs, 


To BESHRE'W, to curſe, or uſe impreca-| 


tions, 
BESI'DE, part, on or near the fide of a per- 
ſon, or place. 
BESI'DE or BESI'DES, 1 more, or more- 
over ; over and above, 2 near to, or by, 
3 mad, diſtracted, or beſides himſelf, 4 ex- 


cept, 

To BESIE/GE (of aſſieger, fr.) to block up, 
ſurround, or environ a fortified place, in 
order to make it ſurrender, or take it. Sce 
SIEGE. 

To BESME'AR, to anoint, or dawb over. 

To BESMO'KE, to dry, or hang in the 
ſmoke, 2 to offend with ſmoke. ' 


tied togethe, 

To BESO'T, to ſtupefy with liquor, 

BESO'UGHT, imploered. See To beſeech. 

To BESPA'TTER. 1 to bedaggle, or daſh 
with dirt, 2 to ſlander or defame. 

To BESPA'WL, to defile, or ſpit upon. 

To BESPE'AK. 1 to ſpeak for a thing. 2 to 
hire, or contract for a thing, 3 to engage 
a perſon on one's fide, 4 to enchant or 
dewitch 

To BESPECKLE, to ſtain, or ſpot with any 
thing, 

BESPOKE, the perfect tenſe of the verb 
To beſpeak ; which ſee. 

To BESPO T, to ſtain in ſpots, 

To BESPRINKLE. Tx to wet or moiſten, 
2 to intermix or interlace. x 

To BESPUE, to vomit upon one. 

BESSE, the name of a ſea-fiſh, otherwiſe called 
the wolf-fiſh, 

ap the moſt choice, the ſuperlative of 


good. 

f To BESTE AD, to befriend, or ſerve one 
to advantage, 

BESTIAL (of 6a, lat. a beaſt) of or be · 
longing to a beaſt, like a beaſt, beaſtly, 


rutiſh. 


To BE STI R, to move about briſkly, or la- 
\ bour hard, —— 


or conſider. 

To BETI DE, to befall, or happen to. 

BETI MES. 71 early in the morning. 2 early 
in ſeaſon, 3 in good time. 

BE'TLE, or BE”"TRE, an Indian plant, fome- 
times called baſtard-pepper. 

To BETO'KEN. This verb is almoſt worn 
out, and inſtead of it we uſe To fignify, 
To mark, 

pie 6g (of betonica, lat.) the name of an 

erbt. . | 

To BETRA'Y, 1 to diſcover or diſcloſe. 
2 to be falſe, or unjuſt to. 3 to deliver 
up treacherouſly, 

To BETRO'TH, to promiſe in marriage. 

BE'TTEE, an inftrument to break a door 
open, 

BETTER, adj. more good, uſeful, &c, come 
parative of Good. + 

BETTER, ſubſt. advantage, or the bet 
of a thing. | 

BETTER, adv, more advantageous, or better 
bow than break; the comparative of Well. 

BETWEEN, or BETWIXT. 1 ia the 

middle, 2 among, 

BE”'VEL. 1 an inſtrument uſed by maſons 

and joiners to ſet off an angle of either 

more or leſs than ninety or forty-five de- 
grees, 2 a ſlant, that makes an acute 
angle. 

BE“VER (of bevere, ital. to drink) 1 a ſmall 

collation between dinner and ſupper. 2 the 

viſior, or fight of an head · piece. 

BE”VERAGE. 1 a collation. 2 a mingled 
drink. | 

To pay BEVERAGE, to give a treat upon 

the firſt wearing a ſuit of cloaths, &c. 

BE'VERLEY, [W. lon. 12 min. lat. 530. 

50 The chief town of the Eaſt- riding of 

Yorkſhire, began to be moſt taken notice 

of in the Saxons time, by the retirement of 

e de Beverley, archbiſhop of Vork, who 

ived here four years after he renounced the 

archbiſhopric, and died May the 7th, 921 ; 
in honour of whoſe memory, ſeveral kings 
endowed this place with many privileges and 
immunities, and particularly that the free- 
men of the town ſhall be free from all man- 
ner of tolls whatſoever, throughout all the 
kingdom of England ; for which purpoſe, 

when they travel, he mayor gives them a 

certificate. And Athelſtan, who honoured 


£ 


him ag his-guardiag-ſaint, founded a min- 


B E w 


ger, which is now a parochial church, in | 


which are ſeveral monuments of the Piercies 
earls of Northumbgrland ; and a tomb of 
two virgin fiſters, who gave the town a 
piece of land, into which any freeman may 
put three milch-kine, from March the 
25th, to September the 29th, St. Mary's 
ia another church, and both together are 
reckoned the fineſt and largeſt in the king - 
dom. The town is pleaſantly ſituated at 
the foot of the Woulds, having ſevera) 
ſprings running through it ; the ſtreets are 
ious and well paved ; and the conveni- 
ency for hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, in- 
vites many gentlemen to rede in and near 
it. The liberties of it include about x00 
towns, and parts of towns, in Holderneſs 
and other tracts of this riding, The ſeſ. 
Fons for the Eaſt- riding is always held here, 
in a very ſpacious hall, near which is a re- 
giftry for deeds, conveyances, wills, &c. 
The principal manufactures of this town are 
malt, oatmeal, and tann'd leather; but 
the chief ſupport of the poor people is the 
weaving of bone-lace. It has a market for 
eattle, from the beginning of Lent till after 
Midſummer, on wedneſdays ; and another 
every ſaturday for corn; great variety of 
fiſh and fow!, and great plenty of other 
proviſions are brought to both. The market- 
place contains four acres, and is adorned 
with a beautiful croſs, ſupported by eight 
free · ſtone columns, each of one entire ſtone, 
The trade of this place is very much in- 
creaſed, fince 1727, by rendering the'creek 
navigable for large veſſels. Beſides the land 
abovementioned, here are four common 
* paſtures near the town, containing 1000 
acres, in which every burgher or freeman 
may keep twelve head of cattle, The fairs 
held here are on Eaſter-wedneſday, April 
the zoth, June the 24th, October the 25th, 


and in Rogation-week. Diſtant from Lon- | 


don 141 computed, and 179 meaſured 

miles. Sends two members to parliament. 
BEVILE' (in Heraldry) denotes a thing bro- 
„or opening like a carpenter's rule. 
BE”VY. 1 three partridges. 2 a herd of 
© roe-bucks, 3 a brood or flock of quails. 


4 2 company of goſſips. 5 a circle of la- 
dies 


To BEWA'IL, to lament, deplore, regret, 

To BEWA'RE, to take care of, or avoid. 

BE'WDLEY. IW. lon. 29. 20“. lat. 529, 
25.] A ſmall, pleaſant bailiff-town in 


Worceſterſhire, near the foreſt of Wyre, 


and on the weſt-fide of the Severn, over 
which it has a large ftone-bridge, The 
place is populous, and carries on a conſide- 
rable trade; for, by means of the Severn, 
great quantities of ſalt (it being but eight 

iles from Droitwich) iron-ware, glaſs, 


BIB 


troughs, for Briſtol, Bridgewater, and Other 
ports. The market is weekly on fatyr. 
day, and well ſupplied wich corn, mal 
hops, leather, and Monmouth caps bought 
by the Dutch ſailors, Its fairs are on Api 
the 23d, July the 26th, and Novenhs 
the zoth. It ſends one member to parla- 
ment. And is diſtant from London 92 com. 
puted, and 122 meaſured miles, 

To BEWE'T, to wet, or ſprinkle any thing 

| with water. | 

Te 1 ta miſlead, deceive, 9t 

Ile. F 

BEWTLDERED. 1 ſcared or frighted, 2 ha. 

ving loſt the way, 

To-BEWTFTCH, to inchant or charm, 

To BEWRA'Y, 1 to diſcloſe or reveal, 
2 to foul or defile, 

BEV, or BEG, a Turkiſh goyernor of a my, 

ritime town ox county. | 

BEYOND, prep. over, on the farther fide, 

To go BEYOND a Perſon, to excel, or ſur 
paſs him, 

W the ſezond branch of a flag 

orn, 

BETZ EL, or BEZIL, the upper part of th 
collar of a ring, which faſtens and encom- 
paſſes the ſtone. | 

BE"ZOAR 3 (of badzabar, arab. i. e. 
counter-poiſon) a ſtone ſuppoſed to jbe ge 
nerated in the ſtomach of an animal in the 
Indies like a deer or goat ; but Dr. Slar, 
ig a late treatiſe, endeavours to prove then 
factitious. 

To BE'ZZLE, to guzzle or tipple. 

BIANGULOUS (of b:iangulus, lat. of bi 
twice, and angulus a corner) having tus 
corners. i 

BIAS. 1 a weight fixed on one fide of 
bowl. 2 bent or inclinatian, 3 a-ſlops 
or a-flant, 

To BIAS. 1 to incline, or ſet a bias upon, 

2 to prepoſſeſs. 

BIATHA'NATOI (of Ela violence, and di. 

velo; death, gr.) perſons taken away by1 

violent death; ſuicides, or thoſe who kl 
themſelves, 

To BIB (of bibs, lat, to drink) to fip, « 

drink often, 

BIB. 1 a linen garment for the breaſt af 

child, 2 that part of an artificer's aptos, 

which comes from the waiſt over the fl 

mach. N 

BIBA'CITY (of bibacitas, lat. of bibas 1 
drunkard) great or hard drinking. 

BI'BBER, a great drinker, one that las 
to drink much. | 

BI'BLE (of gexia, gr. of Seeg a book) Ti 
book, the writings of the Old and Nev 
Teſtament, ſo called by way of eminence 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER (of . A D, b. 
of BiSNe a book, and yeagy to Write)! 


. Mancheſter goods, &c. are put on board 
bar ges here, and at Gloyceſter on hoard of 


writer of- books. of 


BI'BLIO"POLIST, (of Sg ehe, B.0 


5 I , qo] 


| BICEPS (biceps, lat. of bis twice, and caput 


ab at, SAO At 


BID 


gde 2 book, and www to ſell) a book 
440 fr E, or BFBLIOTHE'CA 
BLI | 

mw Binuodnun,, Mo of ge a book, and 


fitory) f a library, a ſtudy, or 
— books ſtand. 2 the books them- 


Br BULOUS (of bibulus, lat. ſoaky) 1 apt 


to ſuck up, or leak out, 2 given to] 


qrinleng much, or often, ; 
Tsa (among Botaniſts) a plant 
ſaid to be ſo, whoſe ſeed- veſſel. is divided 
into two parts. | 
BICE, a "= uſed by painters for a blue. 


an head) in Anatomy, a name common to 
ſeveral muſcles, from their having two 
heads, 

BICESTER, or BI'SSETER, 2 long ſtrag- 
gling town in Oxfordſhire, now moſt noted 
for its excellent malt-liquor : The town, 


i Sb bac > — > — —ͤ—e— B99 > 
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The bridge was built in the foutteenth can - 
tury, on 24 beautiful Gothic arches 3 but 
though the foundation is. ſo firm, yet it 
ſeems to ſhake at the lighteſt ſtep of a 
horſe ; and when the waters flow quite out 
of the river every tide, the carts, &c, are 
then obliged to go over the ſands, to pre- 
ſerve the bridge. There are lands fettle& 
out for keeping it in repair, the rents of 
which are received and laid out by a bridge - 
warden, choſe by the mayor and aldermen, 
who, with a recorder, town-clerk, and 
ſerjeants, are the magiſtrates of the town. 
The market is weekly on tueſday, which 
is well ſerved with corn and all other pro- 
viſions ; and it is remarkable, that they 
can arreſt for any ſum, without number, 
The Greenvilles were lords of this town, 
which family continued from the Conqueſt 
till very lately. It is diſtant from Londoa 
161 computed, and 179 meaſured miles. 


including two hamlets, contains about 40o|BIE'NNIAL #4 (of biennis, lat. of bis twice, 


families ; it has a charity-ſchool for thirty 

boys; a market Wr oy Ls __ 

on July the 25th, an riday before an 

2 Michaeſmas 

don 43 computed, and 52 meaſured miles, 

bel Ffr AL (of biceps, lat. two- headed) 
having, or belonging to that which hath 
two heads. : 

To BICKER, to diſpute, ſkirmiſh, conteſt, 
or quarrel, 

BICO'RNOUS (of bicornis, lat. of fis twice, 
and cornu'a horn) forked, that hath two 
horns, 

BICO'RPORAL (of bis twice, and corpus a 
body) having two bodies. a 
To BID. 1 to tell, order, or command. 2 to 
invite, or deſire to come. 3 to offer mo- 

ney, &c, for a thing. 


and annus a year) 1 of two years continu- 
ance, that returns ouce in two years, 2 two 
years old, 


-day. Diſtant from Lon-|BIER, a wooden frame to carry a dead body 


upon. 


BIFA'RIOUS (of 5ifariur, lat, of bis twiceg 


and fari to ſpeak) two-fold, double, that 
may be ſpoken two ways, or that has two 
meanings, 

FEROUS (bifer, lat, of bis twice, and 


fero to bear) that which brings forth, or 


bears fruit twice a year, 

"FIDATED (of Sid, lat. of bi twice, 
and fio to conſiſt) cut, or cleft into two 
pieces, 

FO'RMED (of biformis, lat. of bis twiee, 
and forms to form) that hath two forms, 
ſhapes, or faces, 


BID-ALE, a weſtern word for help-all, or a BIG, 1 thick, bulky, large. 2 grand, great, 
bidding friends to a poor man's houſe, to] lofty, 4 great with child. 
gain their charitable help, BI'GAMY (of bigamia, lat, of bis, twiceg 

BIDDIFORD, or BEDIFORD, (ſo called] and , gr. marriage) x double marriage, 
from its fituation, viz. by the Ford) An] or the having two wives at once. 2 (in the 
ancient large corporation and ſea port town] Canon Law) when a perſon either marries 
in Devonſhire, being one of the greateſt] two women ſucceſſively; or only marries 
trading towns in England, ſending annually] one woman who had been married before. 
great fleets to the Weſt-Indies, particularly} BTGG IN (of begin, fr.) a linnen cap 
Virginia, Newfoundland, and Ireland ;| next the head of a young child, | 
from whence it has an eſtabliſhed port for|BI'GNESS, the ſize, or largeneſs of a thing, 
landing wool ; and it is now a match for magnitude. 
Barnſtaple, which was onee ſuperior toit{BI'GOT, 1 (in Religion) a ſuperſtitious per- 
Forty or fifty ſail of ſhips, belonging to} ſon, one whoſe devotion is over-ftrained, a 
this port, have been employed to fetch cod] zealot. 2 (in Politics) one who ſtrenuouſiy 
from Newfoundland ; and others are ſent] adheres to a party, | 
to Liverpool and Warrington for rock-ſalt,|BI”'GOTISM, or BI-GOTRY, ſuperſtition 3 
Which is here diſſolved by the ſea-wat the obſtinate adhering to a party, either of 
into brine, which is juſtly called ſalt upon church or tate, not knowing the grounds or 
falt ; and with this they cure their her-] pretenſions of either, but taking all upon 
rings, It has a very fine bridge over the] truſt, with a blind reſolution net to part 
Towridge, which a little lower joins the] with his opinion, whether right or wrong. 
Taw, and falls with it into Barnſſaple - bay. * or BI'LSTON, [E. lon. 4 

Nun. 


811. 


8 „ 


Min. N 
eloathing trade in Suffolk, and has a good 
church, but the buildings are mean. The 
market is weekly on wedneſday, and a fair 
on the 23d of April. Diftant from London 
42 computed, and 63 meaſured miles. 
BILE (of þ:lis, lat. choler) 1 a yellow, bitter 
juice, ſeparated from the blood in the liver, 
collected in the bilary pore, and gall-bladder, 
and thence diſcharged into the duodenum, 
2 a ſwelling or ulcer. 
BILGE, or BILDGE (of a Ship) the bottom 
of the floor. . 
BILYNGUOUS (of 57-Hnguis, lat. of bis twice, 
and lingua a tongue) 1 that can ſpeak two 
languages 2 double-tongued, deceitful, 
BI LIOUs, choleric, churliſh, angry. 
To BILK, to deceive, to fruſtrate, to bubble, 
or gull, . 
BILL, 1 a tool uſed by huſbandmen, 2 the 
beak of a bird. 3 an advertiſement or 
note. 
BILL of exchange is a note ordaining a ſum 
of money to be paid at a certam place, in 
. conſideration of the like value paid to the 
drawer, at another place, 
BILL of entry. is a note containing an ac- 
count of goods entered at the cuſtom- houſe, 
BILL of flore is a licence granted at the 
cuſtom-houſe to the. merchaut, to carry 
+ ſuch ſtores and proviſions, cuſtom free, as 
are neceflary for the voyage. 


iat. $20. 20,1 a noted town for they 


BI'LLINGSGATE, a wharf near Landon- 


BI'LLOW, a large wave, or furge of the ſea, 
BIMA*RICAL (of bimaris, lat. of bir, twice, 


BIMEDIAL (with Mathematicians) is two 
* 2 


and 92 meaſured miles diſtant from 1h; 
+ Goft. / | 
BILLET (of billet, fr.) 1 a ticket for qua. 
tering ſoldiers. 2 a letter, or note. Jan 
1 of gold. 4 a log of wood for firing, 
BILLET (in Heraldry) a bearing in form of 3 
long ſquare, ſuppoſed to repreſent cloth of 
gold, or filver ; though ſome take it to te. 
preſent a letter ſealed up, © © 
BILLET-DOUX, fr. a ſhort love- letter, | 
BILLIARDS (Gillard, fr. of bille, the bal 
made uſe of) an ingenious. kind of game 
played on an oblong table, placed exactiy le. 
vel, with little ivory balls which are driven 
by ſticks bending at the end into hazards or 
holes, on the edges and corners of the table, 
which is covered with fine -cloth that the 
balls may move with the leaſt touch, 
BI'LLIGHAM TW. lon, 15. 40“. lat; 59, 
20“, in Northumberland, ſituated upon the 
North Tine, whoſe market is now diſcon- 
tinued, 25 miles north-weſt of Neweaftle, 
222 computed, and 268 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London. „ 


< 


bridge, the grand fiſh-market of the city; 
alſo opprobious, foul mouth language, is 
called Billingſgate diſcourſe. 


and mare a lea) of two ſeas; 


BILL. F ſufferance is a licence granted at the 
enſtom- houſe to a merchant, to ſuffer him 
to trade from one Engliſh port to another, 

without paying cuſtom. _ 

BILL of lading, is a deed ſigned by tha maſter 

of a ſkip, whereby he acknowledges tne re. 
ceipt of the ns goods, and obliges 

_ himſelf to deliver the ſame at the place to 
which they are conſigned. 

BILL of parcels, is a particular account given 

by the ſeller to the buyer, of the ſorts of 
goods bought, and their prices, 

BILL of debt, is an obligatory writing or bond 
drawn up in Engliſh. 

BILL at lap, is a declaration in writing, ex- 

preſſing the grievance, or wrong the plain- 
tiff has ſuffered by the defendant. 

BILL of mortality, is a weekly regiſter of 
thoſe who either die, or are born in that 
time within London, Weſtminſter, and ten 
miles round. | 

BILLE'RICAY [E. lon. 20 min, lat. 510. 
35+] a conſiderable town in Eſſex, ſituated 
on a hill, whoſe market is weekly on tueſ- 
day, which is well ſtocked with corn and all 
ſorts of proviſion; 20 computed, and 23 
meaſured miles from London. 

BILLESDON er BI'LSDON [W. lon. 50 
min. lat. 52%, 40. ] a town in Leicefler- 
ſhire, 7 miles ſouth-caſt of Leiceſter, whoſe 


A 


BI'NDING, ſubſt. a ſort of tape uſed to ſev 


the ſubſtance of it from ravelling out. 


medial lines, as B D, commen- 
ſurable only in power, containing a rational 


rectangle, are compounded; the whole line = 


BD ſhall be irrational, and is called a fiſt 


bimedial line, 
BINARIOUS (of binarius, lat. of biai double) b 
of, or pertaining to two. 1 7 
BI'NARY arithmetic, an arithmetic, in which, 
inſtead of the ten characters in common af 
arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to Rn 
10, only two figures are uſed, the two f. Ble 
gures are o and 1, and the cypher multiplies 6 
every thing by two, as in common arith- PQ 
metic by 10. Thus 1'is 1; 10, 25 e 
TI, 33 and 100, 4. | 8 
BINARY number, one compoſed of two units. A 
BI'NBROKE, [E. lon. 6 min, lat. 539. 32. x 
A ſmall town in Lincolnſhire, between Ca- py 
flor and Lowth : It has a charity-ſchool, 10 
and a little market on wedneſday, It 1s Ty 
115 computed, and 147 meaſured mils | 
diſtant from London, i 29 
To BIND, f to tie, or faſten together. 2 to "Ny 


oblige, or engage. 3 to border, edge, er 
ſurround, 


BIND. 1 a ftalk of hops, 2 two-hun- 
dred and fifty eels, 


round the edges of garments, to prevent 


arket is weekly on friday ; 72 computed, 


BI'ND- 


RM, ow > 5 a 0. 


ArNDING, #47 x obligatory. 2 ai. 


gent. 1 | 
"WEED, a plant fo called. 
—— 2 127 town in Nottingham- 


5 ted N 
— ealer' for which reaſon it has been 


on ſeveral men eminent for learn- 
N whence they have frequently 
deen advanced to biſhoprics, It is in the 
gift of the Earl of Cheſterfield, who is lord of 
the manor. Here is a charity-ſchool, and 
a market weekly on thurſday. It is 86 
computed, and 108 meaſured miles diſtant 


from London, 


8 BINGLEY. IW. Ion. 1%. 40“. lat. 53.42] 


A market - town in the Weſt · riding of York- 
ſhire, upon the river Are, near Skipton in 
Craven, Situated go miles weſt of York, 
BINN, a large cheſt, &c, to put corn in. 


B ZINOCLE 3 (of bini-oculi, lat, of bini two, 


and oculus an eye) a double proſgective-glaſs, 
to ſee a diſtant object with both eyes. 
BINO'MIAL (of bizominis, lat. of bis twice, 
and namen a name) in Algebra, is a root 
compoſed of two parts, or members, and 
no more, connected together by the fign 
＋ thus, a, or 24-3 is a bino- 
mial root, conſiſting of the tum of the two 
quantities, | 1 
BIO”GRAPHER (of Bi; life, and yga$% to 
write) one who writes the lives of per- 
ſons, 
BO"GRAPHY, a writing the lives of men. 
BIPARTIENT (of bipartiens, lat, of bts 
twice, and partior to divide) a number that 
divides another equally into two parts, 
leaving no remainder. ; 
BI'PARTITE 3 (of bipartitus, lat, of bis 
twice, and partior to cut, or divide) cut or 
divided into two parts, 
BI'PEDAL (Gi pedalis, lat. of his twice, and 
pes a foot) of two feet long, wide, &c, 
PIPE” TALOUS (of 678, lat, twice, and i- 
TaMov, gr. a leaf) conſiſting of two leaves, 
BIWA'DRATE (of bis twite, and quadra- 
tus a ſquare) a double ſquare, 

PLIQUJADRA'TIC equation (in Algebra) is any 
equation conſiſting of not more than four 
terms, and where the un!{.nown quantity of 
one of the terms has four dimenſions ; as, 
A- CHN docx , A, is a biqua- 
dratic equation, becauſe the term x4 is of 
four dirnenfions, 

RCH, the name of a tree common in Eng- 
land; with the twigs of which, rods, and 
brooms to ſweep ſtables are made, 


BIRD, a general name for all forts of fowl, 


whether large or ſmall, wild or tame; all 
that ſpecies of animals which are covered 
with feathers, | 

BIRD-LIME, a viſcid ſabſtance uſed to catch 
birds, mice, and other vermine. 


for its parſonage, which 1s of 


BIS 


BIRGANDER, a ſort of wild gooſe, ' 


BIRMINGHAM, IW. lon, 19. 50“, lat. 
52. 30",] A large, well- built, and popu- 
lous town in Warwickfhire, fituated 16 
miles north-weſt of Coventry, noted for 
the moſt ingenious artificers in boxes, 
buckles, buttons, and other iron and ſteel- 
wares z wherein ſuch multitudes of people 


| are employed, that they ſend great quanti- 


ties of their manufactures to all parts of the 
world, It is of late greatly improved, and 
enlarged, by many new buildings, both public 
and private, Its market, which is weekly 
| on thurſday, is very large, and ſtored with 


Aſcenſion-day, Corpus-Chriſti-day, and 
September the 29th, Diftant from London 
88 computed, and 106 meaſured miles, 
BIRT, a fiſh of the turbot-kind, | 
BIRTH. 1 nativity, 2 deſcent, extraction, 
or original of a perſon. 3 lying-in of a 
woman. 4 a litter, among beaſts, 5 riſe, 
or beginning, 
New BIRTH, regeneration, or being born 
again, metaph. , 
e the anniverſary of a perſon's 
birt « 
BIRTH-RIGHT, honour, or eſtate, belong 
ing tc a perſon by birth. 
BIRTH-WORT, an herb ſo called. 8 
BI'SCUIT (of it twice, and coctas baked) 
a delicate kind of bread, made of fine flour, 
eggs, ſugar, and roſe-water, baked again 
and again in the oven, on tin or a 
A. 35 
Sea-BISCUIT, 2 ſort of bread much dried; 
by paſſing the oven twice, to make it keep 
for the ſervice of the ſea, | 
To BISE'CT (of bis twice, and ſeco to cut, 
lat.) to cut, or divide in two. 
To BISE CT (in Gunnery) to cut or divide 2 
line, angle, arch, &c. into two equal parts. 
BI'SHOP, a prelate, or perſon conſecrated for 
_ the ſpiritual government of a dioceſe, 
Suffragan BISHOP, or Titular BISHOP, 
one who has the ſtile and title of a biſhop, 
but no dioceſe, 


BI'SHOPING, 1 confirmation. 2 (in Horſes 


manſhip) ſignifies thoſe ſophiſtications made 
uſe of to make an old horſe appear young, 
&c. 
BI”'SHOPRIC, the province, or jutiſdiction 
of a biſhop ; called alſo a dioceſe. 
BISHOPS-CASTLE, [W. lon. 3 min. lat. 
529. 30',] A ſmall town in Shropſhire, 
but an old corporation; which has its 
name, becauſe it belonged formerly to the 
biſhops of Hereford, in whoſe dioceſe it 
lies, till it was alienated from them b 
Q Elizabeth, and granted to Sir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, with the privilege of chuſing 
two members of parliament, to which it 


-\ made, the firſt return in the 27th of her 
Keds | 


reigu. 


all ſorts of proviſions; and its fairs are a 


A —— 


—— — toons... 
* hat 


BIT 


reign. It conſiſts of a bailiff, recorder, and 


fifteen aldermen. Its market, which is on 
friday, is noted for cattle, and all ſorts ol 
commodities, and is much frequented by 
the Welch; as are its fairs on friday before 
Good-friday, June the 24th, Auguſt the 
29th, and November the 2d. Diſtant 
from London 117 computed, and 150 mea- 
ſured miles. 

BISHOP AND HIS CLERKS, ſome little 
iſlands and rocks on the coaſt of Pembroke- 
ſhire, near St. David's, fatal to mariners, 

BISHOPS- STOR TFORD, E. lon. 20 min. 
lat. 519, 5o'.] A conſiderable market- 
town in Hertfordſhire, near a little river 
named Stort, well ſtock'd with inns, It 
is built in the form of a croſs, having four 
ſtreets pointing to the four quarters; in 
the four roads anſwering to which, were 
anciently four croſſes. It was formerly 
fortified with a ſmall caſtle ſtanding upon 
a hill, raiſed by art within a little iſland: 
which caſtle William the Conqueror gave 

to the biſhops of London; whence it came 
to be called Biſhops- Stortford, Situate 30 
miles north of Londen, 

BISK, or 1 (of biſque, fr.) odds given 
at the play of tennis, or a ſtroke allowed 
to the weaker player. 

BI'SMUTH, a mineral body of the ſemi · me- 
tallic kind, of an hard ſubſtance, ponde- 
rous and brittle; of a large grain, gloſſy, 
white, and ſhining; and is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be compoſed of the firſt matter of 
Tin, while yet imperfect. | 

BISSE'XTILE 3 (of bifſextilis, lat. of bis 
twice, and ſextus the ſixth) leap- year; be- 
cauſe in every fourth year they accounted 

+ the fixth day of the kalends of March 
twice; for once in four years the odd 
Hours, above 365 days, made up juſt a 

- Whole day, which was inſerted into the 

Calendar next after the 24th of February. 

BISTER, or BISTRE (with Painters, &c. 
a colour made of the ſoot of chimnies boil. 
ed, and afterwards diluted with water to 
waſh their deſigns, 

BISTORY, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, of the 
knife kind, uſed in making inciſions, | 

BISULCOUS (of biſulcus, lat, of bis twice, 
and ſulcus a furrow) forked, cloven-footed, 

BIT. 1 a ſmall piece. 2 the iron part of a 
horſe's bridle, which goes athwart his 
mouth, | 

BITCH, a female dog. | 

A BITE, 1 a cheat, one who impoſes cn the 
credulity of another, 2 a wound made is 
the fleſh of one creature by the teeth of 

another. 3 as much of any thing as can 
be broke off at once by the teeth, 

To BITE, 1 to preſs or wound with the 

teeth. 2 to cheat, or cozen, 4 to burn or 

inflame, as pepper, &c. does the tongue. 


BL A 

BITT, a piece of filyer current at Barbadtg 
for ſeven-pence halfpeny. 

BI'TTACLE (Sea term) the frame of tin 
ber in the ſteerage of a ſhip, in which the 
compaſs and glaſſes are kept, 

BI'TTER, 1 unpleaſant in taſte, 2 ſeyen 
or cruel, 3 ſharp or grievous, 

BI'TTERN, 1 the name of a bird haunting 


lakes and fens. 2 a liquor that 
ſalt after it is boiled, l IA 


oppoſite to ſweetneſs, 

BITU MEN (of bitumen, lat, of mins 1 
pitch) a ſort of ſlime, naturally Ge 
like pitch, and ſmelling like brimſtone. 

BITU"'MINOUS, full of brimſtone, or ung, 
ous clay, belonging to bitumen. 

BI'VALVE, or BIVALVULAR (of bind, 
vis, lat. of bis twice, and valva a door) 1 6 
pening two ways, double or twofold, gene. 
rally applied to ſuch ſea fiſh as have tw 
ſhells, 2 (in Botany) Seed-pods of that 
plants which open all. their whole length 
to diſengage their ſeeds, as peaſe, beans, &. 

BIVE'NTER (of bis twice, and wenty ; 

belly) the digraſt*cus, or ſixth muſcle of 

the lower jaw; ſo called, as having ty 
bellies for its extremities, and a tendon in 
the middle, 

2 2 two bellies, 

0 „to publiſh any thing that 
to be — e *. 

BLACK, 2 of a dark colour, 2 wickel 
abominable. 

BLA CKBANK, [W. lon, 60. 50, li. 
529. 12',] A town in Ireland, in the 
county of Ardmagh and province of Ulſter, 
ſituated ſeven miles ſouth of Ardmagh, 

BLACK -BOOK, a book kept in the Exche- 

quer, containing the orders of that court. 


BLACK BOURN, IW. lon. 2. 200, lit 
50. 40'.] A town in Lancaſhire, $ mile 
eaſt of Preſton, on the river Derwent, 
from the blackneſs of whoſe water here it 
has its nzme, It was formerly of more 
note than at preſent, and had a chantrj; 
the market, which is weekly on monday, 
is pretty conſiderable for cattle, Diſtant 
from London 1 54 computed, and 184 me 
ſured miles, 

BLACK-CATTLE, that ſpecies of horned 
cattle called kine, 

BLACK-ROD, the badge carried by tht 
chief gentleman- uſher to the king, inſtead 
of a mace, being a black rod with a li 
in gold on the top of it, 

To BLACKEN, 1 to colour, or make black 
2 to defame or ſlander a perſon. 

BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body 
or a colour ariſing from ſuch a texture d 
the ſuperficial parts of the body, as adſor 
the light falling on it, without refleQing 


any of it to the eye, 
2 BLACKS 


BI'TTERNESS, a kind of unpleaſant ſavy ; 
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8 BLACKS, ſeveral nations of people inhabit- 


| BLA'MELESS, innocent, guiltleſs, or not 


8 BLANDI”LOQL 


| thatch) that few of the inhabitants ſaved 
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ine near to the equinoctial, of a black co- 
hy called alſo Blackmoors, and Negroes, 

BLA'DDER, 1 2 bag that receives the urine 
of living creatures. 2 a bubble that floats 
on the water, &c. | 

BLADE. 1 the cutting part of a ſword, &c, 
2 the flat part of an oar, 3 the ſtalk or 
ſtem of an herb. 4 a gallant. 

BLAIN, 1 an angry red puſh in the kin. 
2 2 diſtemper in cattle, being bladders of 
wind and water, that ariſe on the root of 
the tongue againſt the wind-pipe, which 
at length ſwelling ſtops the breath. 

To BLAME (of blamer, fr.) to find fault 
with, 

BLAME, reproach, fault, or ſcandal, 

BLA'MEABLE 2, blame-worthy, or deſery- 
ing to be blamed, 


worthy of blame. : 
To-BLANCH (of þlaxchir, fr.] x to whiten. 
2 to take off the riad from almonds, 3 to 


boil or cleanſe filver, &c. 4 to palliate or 


colour, 
UENCE, or BLANDI'LO- 
QUY (of blardi! wentia, lat, of blandus 
fair, and /oquor to ſpeak) fair and flattering 
ſpeech, compliments, courteous language. 
To BLA'NDISH, to ſooth up, flatter, ca 
jole, or careſs, 
RBLA'NDFORD, IW. lon. 20. 20˙. lat. 
509, 50“. ] A flouriſhing borough and mar- 
ket-town in Dorſetſhire, 'in the road t 


ſtone bridge. It is governed by two bai- 
lifs, who are annually choſen out of the 
aldermen or capital burgeſſes; gives name to 
one of the five diviſions of the county; and 
in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III 
ſent two members to parliament, though 
now it fends none. The quarter-ſefſions 
for the county is held here once a year 
It is ſurrounded with a vaſt number of 
gentlemens ſeats, which occaſions its mar- 
ket, which is weelely on ſaturday, to be 
well ſtored with all manner of proviſions, It 
has been twice deſtroyed by fire ; firſt in 
the reign of Q. Elizabeth, but was ſoon 
after rebuilt, with great advantage, in point 
of beauty, and number of inhabitants ; 
and on the fourth of June, 1734, it was 
again reduced to aſhes, with the church and 
other public buildings, and alſo a village 
beyond the bridge. The fire was ſo furious 
(the houſes being generally covered with 


any of their goods, and no leſs than four- 
teen perſons periſhed in the flames; ano 
the ſmall-pox being rife here at the ſame 
time, many of the ſick were carried into the 


felds, where ſeveral died. It is now re- 


— 


Exeter, well ſeated on the pleaſant banks 
| of the Stour, over which is a handſome 


| built more beautifully than before, having 
more than 500 houſes ; which are all covered 
with tiles; and, by act of parliament, ſe- 
veral ſtreets and paſſages are widened, par- 
ticularly the market-place, the ſheep-mar- 
ket, and paſſages to the church, which is 
neatly built, and may vie for beauty with 
any church in the weſt of England. Its 
chief manufactory formerly was band - 
ftrings, and afterwards ftraw-hats, bone- 
lace, and ſhirt-buttons, but now malt and 
cloth. The fairs are on February the 24th, 
and June the 29th, Diſtant from London 
85 computed, and 107 meaſured miles : 
It gives title of marquis to the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

BLANK, adj, (of blanc, fr.) 1 white, 2 pale 
and wan, 4 out of countenance. 
RLANK- VERSE, verſe without rhime. 
BLANK, ſubſt. x a void ſpace. in writing. 
2 a piece of metal, when prepared to take 


coin, 4 a ticket of no benefit, 
BLA'NKET (of 6lanchet, fr.) x a covering 
for a bed, made of wool. 2 a woollen cloth 
uſed in a printing-preſs, to make a fair 
impreſſion of the letters, =Y 
To BLEAR. I to ſweat, or melt away. 
2 to bellow as a cow, &c. 

To BLASPHE'ME (of N, gr. of 
Bawfly to blaſt, and enen fame or reputa- 
tion) to curſe, revile, or ſpeak evil of God, 

or holy things. 

BLA'SPHEMY, curſing, vile language tend- 

ing to the diſhonour of God or religion. 

To BLAST. 1 to ſpoil the fruits of the 

— earth. 2 to diſcover, or diſappoint a deſign. 

3 to ruin a man's credit, or reputation. 


inſtrument, as of a trumpet, 3 damage 
happening to trees, corn, &c. os 
To BLAZE. 1 to flame as fire. 2 to di- 


vulge, or ſpread abroad, 

BLAZE, 1 the flaming of a fire. 2 a white 
mark in a horſe's forehead, alſo called a 
ſtar, 

BLAZING-STAR, a comet, or ſtar with a 
long brilliant tail, _ 

BLA'ZON, or BLA'ZONRY (in Heraldry) 
' the art of deſcribing in words the arms of 
noble families, or naming all the parts in 
their proper and particular terms. | 
Fo BLEACH (of blanchir, fr.) to whiten 
linen, filks, ſtuffs, &c. 

BLEAK. 1 cold, raw, chilly, 2 pale and 
| wan, | 
BLEAK, or BLAY, the name of a little 
rive:i-fiſh, . 

To BLEAR the Sight, to dim it, or make 
it obſcure, 

BLEA'R-EYED, bloodſhotten, or redder than 
ordinary, | 


To BLEAT, to cry like a ſheep or goat, 


L 2 BLE. 


the impreſſion in coining. 3 an ancient 


BLAST. 1 a puff of wind, 2 a ſound of an 
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519. 20',] A ſmall ancient parliamentary 
borough-town, by preſcription, having en- 


joyed that privilege ever fince parliaments 


had a being ; yet has no market, but has 
fairs on June the 11th, and November the 
2d, The bailiff, who returns its members, 
is choſen yearly at the lord of the manor's 
court. The town ſtands on a hill, on the 
fide of Holmeſdale, with a fine proſpect as 
far as the South-downs and Suſſex ; and, 
from ſome ruins of its caſtle which are ſtill 
viſible, though overgrown with a coppice, 


there is a proſpect eaſtward into Kent, and 
weſtward into Hampſhire, Here is an 


alms-houſe, and a free-ſchool, Its hand- 
ſome church had a ſpire, which, in 1606, 


was conſumed by lightning, and alſo the 


bells melted. Situated 5 miles from Rye- 
gate, 16 eaſt of Guildford, and 20 ſouth o 
London. : 

To BLEED. 1 to loſe blood. 2 to let 
perſon blood. 3 to part with money eaſily, 

BLE”MISH. | 1 a ſpot, fault, or imper- 
fection. 2 diſgrace, reproach, or ſtain, 

To BLE”MISH. 1 to ſpot, ſtain, or ſpoil. 
2 to hurt a perſon's reputation. 


finding where the chace has been, make 
proffer to enter, but return again, 

To BLEND, to mix, or mingle together, 

BLEND. vater, a diſtemper incident to black 
cattle. 9 

To BLESS. 1 to make to proſper. 2 to 
wiſh good ſucceſs to. 3 to conſecrate to 


God. 4 to make happy. 


BLE“ MISH (in Hunting) when the ie 


| BLEYME (in Horſes) an inflammation ariſing 


from bruiſed blood, between the ſole and 
bone of the foot, | 

BLIGHT, a diſeaſe incident to plants, ſome- 
times deſtroying the whole plants, and 
ſometimes only the leaves and bloſſums. 

To BLIND. 1 to deprive of fight. 2 to 
deceive, or beguile, 

A BLIND. 1 a feint, apretence, an artifice 
to make a perſon believe the contrary of 
what is intended. 2 any thing put in a 
window to prevent people paſſing in the 
ſtreet from ſeeing into the room. 

BLIND. 1 that has not the faculty of ſee- 
ing. 2 not perforated. 3 dark. 4 obſcure. 

BLINDNESS, a privation, of the ſenſe of 
Gght, ariſing from a total depravation of 
the organs thereof, or an involuntary ob- 
ſtruction of their functions. 

BLINDS (in Fortification) a ſort of defences, 

uſually made of ofiers, or branches inter 
woven and laid acroſs between two rows cf 
Rakes, about the height of a man, and 
four or five feet apart ; uſed particularly at 
the head of trenches, when they are car- 
ried on in front towards the place; ſerving 
to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent their 
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BLECHIN GLEY, [W. lon. 20 min. lat, To BLINK, to twinkle with, or partly gy 


the eyes. . 
BLINKS (in Hunting) boughs caſt a-thy;y 
the way, where the deer is to paſs, 
BLISS, happineſs, felicity, |; 
BLI'SSOMING, the act of coition between; 
ram and an ewe. 1 
BLISTER. 1 à large bladder in the {ft 
filled with water, occaſioned either by can. 
fic medicaments, or by a ſcald or buy, 


2 an emplaſter made of Spaniſh flies W I 


raiſe a blifter, - 
To BLISTER, 1 to apply a bliſter, 2 U 

riſe in blains or wheals, | 
BLITH, BLITHE, or BLITHESOMS 

merry, pleaſant, jocund. : 
To BLOAT, to puff up, e 4 
BLOCK. 1 a piece of marble, as it come 


out of the quarry. 2 à large ſolid piece 
os wood for burning, 3 a rub, gr obſtacy 
4 (in Falconry) the perch, whereon th 
bird fits, 2 A 
BLO'CKADE (military term) is the encompi. 
ſing any town or place all round with amel 
troops, that it is impoſſible for any ſuppliz 
to be brought 60 it, and fo it muſt be ſtan 
or ſurrender, | 
BLOCKS (Sea- term) pieces of wood in whit 
the ſhivers of pullies are placed, and when 
in the running ropes go. | 


| BLO'MARY, the firſt forge in an iron · work, 


through which the metal paſſes, after it 
melted out of the ore, b 
ELOOD, 1 the chief humour of the bod, 
being a warm red liquor circulating, by 
means of veins and arteries, through erm 
part thereof. 2 kindred or family, 3 mu. 
der, or bloodſhed, 
OD Hoods hunting dogs of an exquiltt 
cent, | 
BLOQD- SHOT TEN, a diſtemper of the e 
wherein the blood-veſſels are greatly d. 
ſtended, ſo as to make the eye appear re. 
BLOOD Spawin, a ſoft ſwelling, that grow 
through the hoof of an borſe, 
BLOOD Stone, a ſtone worn about the neck 
to ſtop bleeding; called alſo Hematite, 
BLO'ODY. 1 beſmear'd or daub'd vid 
blood. 2 cryel, or blood - thirſty, 
BLOODY Flux. See DYSENTERY. 
BLOOM, I the bloſſom or flower of a titt 
2 the blue on ſome fruits. 3 the choc 
or beſt part of a perſon's life. 
BLO'SSOM, the flower of a tree or plant, 
To BLOT. 1 to drop ink on paper, 20 
ſtain a man's reputation, 
To BLOT out. 1 to efface or eraſe, 2" 
forget, or remember no more. 
BLOTCH, a puſtle, wheal, or bladder ut 
the ſkin, : 
To BLOTE. 1 to ſwell, or puff up. 2 1 
hang in the ſmoke. ol 
BLOW. 2 a firoke, 2 misfortune, # 


being overlooked by the enemy, 


deat, diſaſter, 7 


. 


* 
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ö ow. 1 as the wind. 2 to breathe, 
Fo * bloom or bloſſom, as a flower. 
To BLOW up, 1 to elevate in the air, 2to 
deſtroy a city, caſtle, &c. by gunpowder, 
to reveal one's ſecrets, 4 to tuin, or 
make a perſon break. | 
To BLOW upon. 1 to breathe upon, 2 to 
diſdain, or run down a thing, LIM 
BLOWING- Heuſes, furnaces where tin ore is 
| melted and caſt, : g } 
BLOWING- Snakes, a ſort of vipers in Vir- 
© ginia, which blow and ſwell their heads 
before they bite, 
BLOWZE, a red-faced, fat, bloated wench, 
BLU BBER. 1 the fat, fleſhy ſubſtance of a 
whale, from which the oil is extracted by 
melting or boiling, 2 the name of a certain 
ſea-fiſh | 
BLUDGEON, a ſhort thick flick, armed 
with lead at one end, uſed by freet-roh- 
bers to knock people down with _ 
BLUE, adj. (of bleu, fr.) 1 ſky-colour, as 
a blue ribbon, &c. 2 blank, or caſt down; 
as, he looked b/ue upon it. 


BLUE, ſubſt. 1 the name of a colour, which} 
is called Azure in Heraldry. 2 the bloom 


of fruits, 
BLUE-Mantle, an office of one of the pur- 
ſuivants at arms. | 
BLUENESS, a colour arifing from ſuch a 


To LOS. 1 to make a noiſe, 4 

iſterous wind. 2 to a great 8 

BOAR, a male ſwine. OY 1 

BOARD, 1 a piece of timber ſawn into thin 
ſlices, one of which is called a board; 2 a 
table, 3 a penſion, 4 a number of go- 
vernors of a company, &c. aſſembled to da 
a buſineſs they are choſen to do. 

To BOARD, 1 to cover with boards or 

planks, 2 to keep boarders. 3 to be a 
boarder. 4 (Sea-term) to enter a ſhip by 
force, in order to maſter the crew and take 

tze ſhip, er 

BO'ARDER, one that diets with another. 

BO'ARISH, like a boar, filthy, 

To BOAST, to brag, or vaunt of; 

BOAT, a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, com- 
monly wrought or moved only by rowing, 
intended chiefly for the navigation of rivers, 
lakes, and the like. ** 

BOAT SWAIN, is a ſhip- officer, to whom 
is committed the charge of all the tackling, 
ſails and rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, 
flags, pendants, &c. he alſo calls out the 
ſeveral gangs and companies aboard, to the 
due execution of their watches, works, 

| ſpells, &c. he alſo takes care of the long- 
boat, and to ſteer her; he alſo ſees and 
puniſhes all offenders ſentenced by the cape 
tain, or by a court-martial of the fleet. 


þ 


texture of the ſuperficial parts of a body, as gOB, or dry BOB, a jeſt or ſcoff. 


to reflect the blue or azure rays of light, 
and thoſe only, to the eye, 

BLUFF, ſtern, fierce, big., | 

A BLU'NDER, a fault, overſight, or mi- 
ſtake, 

To BLU'NDER, to commit faults or mi- 
ſtakes, Y 
To BLUNDER pen a thing, to find a thing 

without thinking of it, 

To BLUNDER «& thing out, to ſpeak a thing 
without reflection, or conſidering the con- 
ſequences of it, 

BLU'NDERBUSS, 1 a kind of fire-arm, the 


barrel of which is generally of braſs, and 


the bore of it is much larger than that of a 

muſquet, 2 a careleſs fellow, or one who 

commits blunders, ; 
BLU'NKET, a light blue colour, 


BLUNT, x having a dull point or edge. 


2 downright in converſation, 

To BLUNT. 1 to make a point dull or 
broad, 2 to mitigate or aſſuage. | 
To BLUR. 1 to ſpot, ſtain, or defile, 2 to 

hurt a perſon's reputation, 
To BLUSH, to redden in the face, either 
from modeſty, ſhame, or ſurprize. 
BLU'SHING, a ſuffuſion, or redneſs in the 
face, produced by a kind of ſympathy be- 
tween ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned 


by the ſame nerve being extended to them 
$3 therefore any. thing which affects the 


erve drives the blood into the minute veſ-. 
als of the checks, and occaſions bluſhing, 


BOB. f a ſhort periwig. 2 a ſort of pendant. 

To BOB, I to ſtrike or clap, 2 to cheat or 

gull. 3 to jog one in writing. 4 to hang, 

dangle. | 

BOB-Tail. x a kind of ſhort arrow-head, 2 4 
whore. 

BO BBIN. r a little tool uſed in making laces 
2 an inſtrument on which the throwſter 
winds his filk for the weaver, 3 a round 

| white tape uſed by women to tie their 
head-cloths with, K 

BO'CCASINE, fine buckram. 

BO'DDICE 2, a ſort of ſtays worn 

men, {1 

BO'DKIN. 1 a poinred iron to make holes in 


: 


men to roll up their hair with. 

BO DMͤIN. [W. lon. 59. 10“. lat. 500. 32/.} 
An ancient borough-town in Cornwall, near 
a mile long, with about 400 houſes, which 
in the reign of Henry VIII, was reckoned 

the largeſt town in the county. It is ſitu- 
ated between two hills in a very wholeſome 
air, and almoſt in the centre of the county, 
almoſt 12 miles from each of the two chan- 
nels, It's church, whoſe ſpire was deſtroyed 
by a thunder- ſtorm in 1699, is the largeſt 
in Cornwall. It was formerly the only 
ſtaple for yarn in the county, but now 
much decayed, The market, which is 
weekly on ſaturdays, is furniſhed plenti- 
fully with all manner of proviſions: The 

corporation conſiſts of a mayor and a teu n. 

clerk, 


cloth with. 2 an inſtrument uſed by wo- 


10 L 


© Clerk affifted with 12 magiſtrates and 24, 


commoners, who alone have the power t 
chuſe two members to repreſent them in 


. parliament. The earl of Radnor to whom|BOLE (of N, gr. a clod) certain 


. It g ves the title of Viſcount, is lord of the 
manor. Here is a free-ſchool maintained 
; partly by the duke of Cornwall, and partly 
£ the corporation. The toll and lands be- 
- Jonging to the corporation are valued at a- 
bove 200 l. a year, Its fairs are held on St. 
Paul's day, wedneſday before Whitſun- tide, 
and on the 6th of December, Diſtant 195 
'computed, and 263 meaſured miles from 
ndo 


Lo 

BO'DY. 1 a compound of matter and form, 
2 ſtrength or thickneſs ; as this wine has a 
good body, 3 the principal part of certain 

| things, as of a coach, a letter, &c, 4 a 

| ſociety or company of people, 5 a whole 
army, or certain number of ſoldiers. 6 a 
collection of what relates to any art or ſci - 
ence, out of ſeveral auth-rs, 

BODY, with regard to animals, is uſed in op- 
poſition to ſoul ; fignifying that part of the 

animal compoſed of bones, muſcles, &c. 

BODY . (in Geometry) is that which hath 
three dimenfions, as length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, ; 

BODY (in natural Philoſophy) is uſually de- 
fined to be a ſubſtance impenetrably extend - 
ed, or which having partes extra partes, 

. "cannot be in the ſame place with, or pene- 
trate the dimenſions of other bodies, which 

property Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes by the 
word Solidity ; and ſo the idea we have of a 

body, proceeds from its being extended, ſo- 
lid and moveable. 

BODY (in Chemiſtry) is the veſſel that holds 

the matter to be diſtilled, 

Mired BODIES (in Chemiſtry) are ſuch as 
naturally grow or increaſe, | 

BOG, [W. lon. 29. 23“. lat. 570. 40'.] a 
town of Scotland in the ſhire of Bamff, near 

- the mouth of the river Spey, 4 miles ſouth 
of Murray Frith, 12 miles eaſt of Elgin, 
and 100 north of Edinburgh. 

BOG (of boogen, du. to bend) a moiſt, rot- 
ten ſpot of earth, which finks and gives 
way to the weight of the body ;. formed of 
graſs and plants putrefied by ſome ſpring ; 
frequent, eſpecially, in Ireland, 

. To BOGGLE, to hefitate, or be uncertain 
what to do, 

BOG Houſe, a privy, or neceſfary-houſe, 

To BOIL (of bullio, lat. to bubbie) 1 to bub- 

ble, or ſeethe, as a pot, 2 to dreſs meat by 
boiling it. 

BOTLARY of Salt, a ſalt houſe or place 
where ſalt is boiled. 

BOILING, the agitation of a fluid body ari- 
fing from fire, 0 | 

BO/ISTEROUS, fierce, violent, ſtormy, tem- 

peſtuous. 


BOLD, x hardy, tout, intrepid, courageous, 


OM 
2 free, confident, or with affurance, 


inconſiderate. 4 ſaucy, in pudent, 
tinent. 


3 ref, 

Pte 

lar forts of earth uſed in the Galena) — 
parations of medicines. | 

BOLE ARMQ/NIAC (of bl armenia, lit. 
i. e. earth of Armenia) a medicinal earth 
brought from Armenia. 

BOLE of the Levant, a medicinal earth brought 
t;om the Levant, nearly of the ſame nz. 
ture as the bule armoniac, 

BOLINGBROOK, See BuiLinGBRoox, 

BOLL, the ſtalk. blade, ſtem, or ſhank of a plant. 

BOLONIAN Stone, a grey ſtone, which being 

rg in a chemical furnace, ſhines in the 

ark, 

BO'LLIMONG or BOLL MONO, t buck, 

wheat, a ſort of grain. 2 mingled corn, 

BO'LSTER, 71 a large pillow to lay the head 

on, 2 the ſtuffing of a ſaddle, 3 a com» 

preſs to lay on a wound, &, 

BOLT, I a piece of iron, wood, &c. to faſten 

a door with, 2 a dart to be ſhot from a 

croſs. biw, 3 a fetter for priſoners, 4 1 

long iron pin with a broad head, uſed to fa 

ſten the timber in a ſhip, 

To BOLT, 1 to faſten with a bolt, 2 to ſiſt 

meal to rake it finer, 4 a rabbit is ſaid to 

bolt when ſhe ftarts or rites, | 

BOLT- HEAD, a veſſel vſed by chemiſts, the 

ſame as Matras ; which ſee. | 

BOL'TING (of bolt, ſax. a houſe.) a method 

of arguing or pleading in uſe in the inns of 

court; inferior to mooting. The caſe is 
| argued firſt by three ſtudents, then by two 
barriſters ; a ſenior ſitting judge. | 

BO'LTON, f W. lon. 29. 10“. lat. 53%. 35 

in Lancaſhire, noted for its medicinal wa- 

ters; but more for being the ſtaple of diven 
ſorts of fuſtians, eſpecially the cotton ma- 
nufacturies called Augſburg and Milan fufi- 
ans. The old Earl of Derby was beheaded 
here, in 1651, for proclaiming K. Charles 

II. for this was called the Geneva of Laxct- 

ſhire, and was the firſt town in the kingdom 

that put the militia in execution, Here 1 

a market on monday, and fairs on June the 

29th, July the 2oth, and Auguſt the 16th, 

Diſtant from London 146 computed, and 

237 meaſured miles, | 

BOLUS, lat. a morſel, a gobbet, or lump ol 
any thing, | 

BOLUS (in Phyfic) a form of remedy of 2 
corfiſtence ſomewhat thinner than an elec- 
tuary, chiefly contrived for thoſe who have 

| an averſion to draughts. | 

BOLUS (in a Mineral Senſe) a kind of earth, 
which Dr. Grew ſuppoſes to be a bed, 26 1 
were the materia prima, or firſt matter ot 
ſtones and minerals. 

BOMB (of bombe, fr.) a hollow ball of cf 
iron, which is filled with powder, and ow 


| ; times nails, pieces of iron, & c. along * 


BON 


their uſe is to be ſhot out of mortar-pieces 
into beſieged towns, to annoy the gariſon 
- fire magazines, &c. the largeſt are about 
- ſeventeen inches in diameter, two inches in 
thickneſs, carry forty-eight pounds of pow- 


„ and: furniſhed with a vent —— 


bone, which grows on the infide of the floof 
of a horſe, ; 
BO'NGOMILES, or BOGOMILES, heretics 
ſo called from Bongomilus a monk, who 
called churches the Devil's temples, made 
no account of the holy ſacrament, believed 


der, and weigh about 490 pounds. | 
| BOMBARD (of bombarda, lat. of bombus, 2 
hoarſe ſound, and ardeo to burn) a piece o 


God had a human form, and that he could 
conceive, and bring forth the Word as well 
as the bleſſed virgin. . 


artillery anciently in uſe, exceedingly ſhort] BO'/NGRACE, a ſort of hat worn on the head 


and thick, and very large in the bore; fome 


to keep the face from tanning, 


of which are ſaid to have carried balls off BO'NNET, fr, a ſort of cap. 


300 lb. weight, To load them, they made 
ule of cranes. 

To BOMBA'RD, to caft bombs out of mor- 
tars into towns, ; ; 
BOMB Chef, a cheſt of wood, filled with 
bombs and ſometimes gunpowder, put under 

und in order to be blown up in the air, 
with thoſe that ſtand upon it. 5 

BOMB Kerch, a ſhip or veſſel ſtrongly built, 
with large beams, &c. for carrying mortars 
ar ſea, and throwing bombs into ſea · port 
towns, &c. 

BOM RARDIT ER, an engineer whoſe buſineſs is 
to take care of the firing and throwing bombe. 

BO'MBAST, 1 affected language, ſwelling 
bluſtring nonſenſe. 2 the cotton tree. 3 
a ſort of cotton or fuſtian. 

BOMBYCI'NE (of bombycinus, lat. of Bogen 
bor, a filk worm) a ſort of filken ſtuff worn 
for mourning, f 

BONA'SIANS, heretics, who appeared i 
the fourth century, and held, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was the ſon of God only by adoption, 

BONA FIDE, lat. (i. e. in goed faith) an ex- 
preflion uſed when a thing is done without 
fraud or deceit. 


BO'NNET (in Fortification) a kind of little 
ravelin placed before the angles of baſtions, 
and the points of ravelins, and fauſſebrayes; 
having two faces, and à parapet, but no 
ditch, and is ſurrounded with a double row 
of palliſades at ten or twelve paces diſtant 
from each other. : 

BONNET A PRESTRE, fr. i. e. a Prieft's 
Cap, (in Fortification) is an outwork, hav- 
ing at the head three ſaliant angles, and two 
inwards ; and differs from the double te- 
naille only in this, that its fides, inſtead of 
being parallel, grow narrower or cloſer at the 
gorge, and open wider at the front; on 
which account it is alſo called queue d aronde, 
or the ſwallow's tail. 

BONNETS (Sea-term) ſmall ſails ſet on ths 
courſes, on the mizen, main«fail and forę- 
ſail of a ſhip when they are too narrow to 
cloath the maſts; or in order to make more 
way in calm weather, _ 

BO'NNY, ſcot. pretty, genteel, merry, gay. 

BO OB V, a great, ignorant fellow. 5 

To BOOK, to enter any thing down in a book, 

BOOK (of Boc, fax. of bocce a beech · tree) 
a general name fer any volume, ſo called 


BONA ROBA, ſp. a whore. ' 

BOND, t an obligation in writing. 2 a band 
or tye, | 

BONDAGE, captivity, flavery, or ſervitude, 


becauſe the Germans anciently wrote on the 
ba k cf beech-trees inſtead of paper, 
BO'OKISH, given to books, or very ſtudious 


of books, 


To BONE, to take out the bones from the! BOOM (du, a tree.) 1 an iron chain, large 


fleſh, 

BONE, a white, hard, brittle, inſenſible part 
of the body, framed to defend the ſoft and 
ſome of the moſt eſſential parts, to ſupport 
and ftrengthen the whole fabric, to give 
ſhape to the body, and for motion, They 
are all covered with an exceeding ſenſible 
membrane, called the perieſteum; moſt 
of them are hollow, and filled with an oily 
ſubſtance called marrow, 

e Boxxs are joined together various ways, 
according to the various purpoſes they are to 
ve: Some being intended for motion ; 
others for reſt and ſupport of the incumbent 
parts only, The number of bones are va- 
nous in various ſubjects, but are gene- 
rally reckoned to be about 250; 61 of 
which are in the head, 67 in the trunk, 
2 in the arms and hands, and 60 in the 
legs and feet, | 


NESPAVIN, a great cruſt, as hard as a 


piece of timber, &c. laid acroſs the mouth 
of a river or harbour, to prevent ſhips from. 
entring, 2 a long pole to ſpread out the 
clue of the ſtudding-ſails with to make 
them broader, 
BOON, ſubſt. 1 grace, favour, or good turg. 
2 requeſt or deſire. | 
BOON, adj. (of bon, fr.) good. 
BC OR, r a country man or peaſant. 
mannerly ill- bred perſon. 
BOORISH, clowniſh, unmannerly, unpoliſh- 
ed, rude, 
PO'OSY, merry, or a little in drink, 
BOOT, 1 a covering for the leg and foot made 
of Jeather to keep the foot clean and warm 
in riding. 2 that part of a coach under the 
driver's ſeat, 3 a kind of torture to extort 
a confeſſion from criminals, by means of a 
ſtocking of parchment ; which being put 
on moiſt, by drying it by the fre, it ſhrinks 


2 an un- 


and ſqueezes the leg violentlyj. Andtder 
kind 
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Kind is by putting each jeg between two 
boards, and then ſqueeziug both legs toge- 
ther with cords, which ſometimes even 
breaks the bones. 4 alſo when things are 
exchanged, what is given beſides, is faid to 
be given te boot, . | | 
OOT Haler or Free BOOTER, one who 
ſeals or gets booty. | 
BOOT Haling, ſtealing or getting booty. 
BOOTES, gr. (of B35 an ox, and wht to 
drive) the name of a conſtellation in the 
northern hemiſphere, near the pole, conſiſt- 
Ing of forty-five ftars, according to Mr. 
Flamſtead's catalogue. A 
BOOTH, a tent, pavilion or hut ſlightly 
made up of boards, to ſell goods or exhibit 
ſhews in, in a fair, a 
BO'OTING, a kind of puniſhment formerly 
uſed in Scotland, by putting an iron boot 
on the offender's leg, and driving an iron 
peg upon his ſhin- bone. 5 
BO OTLESS, unprofitable, vain, 
BO OT, prey, ſpoil, pillage. 
BORA CHIO, ſpan. a Spaniſh wine- veſſel, made 
of ſwine-ſkin pitched over. 
BO”RAGE(of borago, lat.) the name of an herb. 
0 RAT, a kind of whitiſh mineral uſed in 
 Joldering and fuſing of metals; ſometimes 
- - alſo in medicine as ag emetic, and promoter 
of delivery. * 
O RDEL, fr. a brothel or bawdy-houſe, 
BO'/RDER (of bordure, fr.) the margin, ex- 
tremity or utmoſt bounds, 
BORDER (among Floriſts) are the leaves that 
ſtand round the middle thrum of a flower, 
BORDER (with Printers) an ornament of 
flowers ſet about the edges of ſmall compo- 
ſitions. 
To BORDER, to edge, or bind. 
To BORDER «for, to be contiguous, or ad- 
Jacent to. | 
BO'RDERER, one who lives on the utmoſt 
bounds of a country, ; 


markets, for ſetting up boards, ſtalls, and 
tables, for the ſelling of wares. 

BORD- Lands, lands which lords keep in their 
own hands, for the maintenance ot their 
board and table, 

BORDURE (in Heraldry) a kind of addition 
on the limb of a ſhield in form of a hem or 
girdle, encompaſſing it and ſexving as a dif- 
ference; and is about one ſixth part of the 
breadth of the ſhield. | 
To BORE, to make a hole with an auger, &c. 
BORE, the cavity or hollow of a gun. 
BOREAS 3 (of goęsag, gr. of Boge food) 
the north-wind, ſo called becauſe its ſharp- 
neſs provokes hunger, 

BO'REAL (of Boreas, which ſee) northern. 
BOREAL Signs (in Aſtronomy) are the ſix 
firſt ſigns of the zodiac or thoſe on the 
northern ſide of the equinoctial. 


BORD- Ha,. Penny, a duty paid in fairs and BOSS (of baſe, fr.) 1 a ſwelling or Jump n 
BOSSAGE (in Architecture) 1 a large fone, 


BO'STON, [E. lon. 15 min, lat. 53 min] 


BORN, Brought into the world as a chill 
|zoRNE, carried or holden up, 
BORNE dozvn, preſſed, or weighed down, 
BORNE out, defended or protected. 
BOROUGH or BOROW (of bourg, fr,) f 
liament. 2 a large village. 
BO ROUGH. BRIDGE or BU RRO W. 
BRIDGE, [W. lon. 19. 15. lat. $4, 
100. ] a corporation and poſt- town in the 
Wett-Riding of Yorkſhire, ſo called from 
its fine high ſtone- bridge, which has very 
wide arches, over the river Ure, which runs 
to it from Rippon, that is 4 miles off, and 
which being joined a little lower by thy 


is but of ſmall extent, being about three 
furlongs long, and as many broad, It is go. 
verned by a bailiff, and firſt ſent member; 
to parliament in the reign of Q, Mary 1, 
_ *Tis thought that 7 or 8000 l. a year 4 
laid out here in hard- ware, which is the chief 
ſupport of the place. It has a geod market 
on ſaturday, and a fair beginning June the 
Iith for a week, beſides another great fair ftr 
cattle, Diſtant from London 169 computed 
and 209 meaſured miles. | 
To BORROW, to take money or goods by 
the owner's conſent, with a promiſe to te. 
turn it again, | 
BO'SCAGE (of Beſcagium, lat, of bot 1 
wood) 1 a grove, thicket or place full df 
trees. 2 a landſcape repreſenting muck 
wood or many trees, 
BO'SOM, the part of the body incloſing the 
heart, &c. 
BO'SPHORUS (of Bio $9©-, gr. of h an 
ox, and woetie a paſſage) a ſtreight, or nat. 
row neck of the ſea, which ſeparates two 
continents, by which means a gulf and { 
ſea, or two ſeas, have a communication with 
each other, as the Thracian Boſphoru, 
now called the Streights of Conftantinoyle, 


the body, 2 a ſtud in a girdle or bridle. 


projecting in a building; laid in rough, in dt. 
der to be carved to ſome figure, 2 ſtones 
which ſeem to project beyond the naked of 
a building, by reaſon of indentures in the 
Joints cailed ruſtic quoins. 


an ancient and famous town in Lincolallure, 
built on both ſides the river Whitham, 3 
little below which the river falls into the 
ſea, Its church is reckoned the large 
parochial church without iſles in the = 
verſe, being 300 feet long within the wan 
and 100 feet wide. Tis cieled with Bu 
liſh oak, ſupported by tall lender pi 1 
It has 365 ſteps, 52 windows, and 12 

lars, anſwerable to the days, worry ps 
months of the year, Its tower whic 


BORE'E, fr. the name of a French dance, | 


began to be built A. D. 1309, is ** 


ſuch town or village as ſends members to par. 


Swale, is there called the Ouſe. The town 


1 has a beautiful octagon lanthorn | 2 the ſettling of a liquor, NON Vs 
hich is the guide of mariners 4 the end; as, the borrom of an account, 


high. n 
boy carer the dangerous channels of| BO"TTOMLESS, without a bottom. 
Lynn-deeps and Boſton-deeps, as well as the BO'TTOMRY, or BO TTOMAGE, when 
wonder of travellers, who ſee it 40 miles the maſter of a ſhip borrows money on his | 
round, The haven is commodious and much] ſhip's bottom, that is, by engaging the ſhip 
frequented. K. Henry VIII. is ſaid to have} for the payment of it; ſo that if the ſhip | 
krſt incorporated this town, and Q. Eliza-| returns with fafety, then the money is | 
beth gave the corporation à court of admi- paid, with intereſt ; but if otherwiſe, the 
ralty over all the neighbouring ſea- coaſt. money is loſt. | | 
'Tis governed by a mayor, who is chief] BOTTS, or BOTS - (probably of Bizan, ſax, 

clerk of the market, an admiral, a recor-| to bite) 1 worms that deflroy the graſs in 
der, deputy-recorder, twelve aldermen, a bowling-greens, 2 little worms that breed 

town-clerk;, eighteen common- council- men, in the ſtreight gut of a horſe, 

a judge and marſhal of the admiralty, af BOUDS, little worms breeding in malt. 
coroner, two ſerjeants at mace, &c. and] BOUGH (of bog, ſax, of bogan to bend) a 

ſends two members to parliament. Here] thoot or branch of a tree. 

are two markets on wedneſday and ſatur - BOUGHT), purchaſed, procured, 

day, and fairs on April the 23d, July the BOUNCE. 21 a great noiſe, 2 a rhodomon- 

25th, and one on November the 3oth, which] tade. | 

holds nine days, for cattle and all merchan- To BOUNCE, 1 to crack or make a noiſe. 
dize, and is called a mart, It is diſtant] 2 to knock hard at a door. 3 to crack, 

from London go computed, and 114 mea-, boaſt, or brag, | 
ſured miles. To BOUND, 1 to limit, or ſet bounds to. 
R0'SWORTH, [W. lon. 19. 25', lat, 52? 2 to border upon. 3 do leap back, or re- 
4] An ancient, pleaſant town in Lei-“ bound, _ 

ceſterſhire, ſituated upon a Kill, in a whole-|To de BOUND, r to be obliged to perform 
ſome air and fruitful ſoil both for corn} a thing. 2 to be tied with cords, &c. 

and graſs; has a good market weekly on BOUNDING. 1 ſetting bounds to, 2 bor- 

wedneſday, and three fairs yearly, viz. on] dering near together, 4 leaping or ſipping, 
April the 27th, June the 24th, and Octo- BOUNDLESS, infinite, or without bounds. 
ber the 5th, Abodt three miles from this] BOU"NTEOUS, or BOU'NTIFUL, liberal, 
town was fought the deciſi ve battle between] generous, free, charitable, 

K. Richard III. and Henry earl of Rich- BOUNTy (of bonte, fr, goodneſs) liberality, 
mond (afterwards Henry VII.) wherein K.] courteſy, kindneſs, a 

Richard loſt his life and crown. It is di- BOURN, a brook, or river. 

tant from London 83 computed and 104] B50 UT, time, trial, eſſay. 


meaſured miles. BOU'TEFEU, fr, 1 an incendiary, a wilful 

BOTA”"NICAL, belonging to herbs and} firer of houſes. © 2 a make-bate, or ſower 
plants, | | of diſſenſion and ſtriſe. 

BO'TANIST, one ſkilful in botany. BOW. x a mathematical inftrument, for- 


BOTANO”LOGY (of Boravohonyia, gr. off merly uſed to take the ſun's altitude, 2 an f 
Berdyn a plant, and Noda deſcription) a de-] inflrument to play on a violin, &c, with, | 

| ſcription of plants, L 3 the fore · part of a ſhip, beginning at the 

BO'TANY (of rden, gr. an herb, of Bori;] loof, and, compaſſing towards the ſtern, 
food) the ſcience of ſimples, or the art off ends at the ſternmoſt part of the fore · caſtle. 
diftinguiſhing the various ſorts of plants. 4 a weapon of offence made of wood, horn, | 

BOTA'RGO, ital. a ſort of Italian ſauſage, or ſome other elaſtic matter, Which, having 
made of the ſpawn of the mullet, uſed as a] a ſtiing fixed to its two ends, and then 

. provocative to drinking. ſtrongly bent, throws out an arrow with 

OTCH, 1 a patch, or piece of cloth ſtitched] great force, | | 

to old cloatht. 2 an ulcer, or venereal} A BOW, a falutation, reverence, or bending 

lore, ' the budy to a perſon. | | | 

| 


To BOTCH, x to patch or mend. 2 ty To BOW, x to bend. 2 to falute or re- 


| bungle, or do work in a clumſy manner, verence, 
BO'TCHER. x a mean, bad, or ordinary, BOW-ancher, an anchor carried at the bow 
workman, 2 a taylor that makes up orj of a ſhip, of which there are uſually two, 


' mends old cloaths BOW- Bearer, an under-officer of the ſoreſt, 1 
UTH, pron, xs the one and the other. 2 the who is to take notice of all manger of of- 
two. fences againſt vert, or veniſon, and to at- | f 


| BOTTLE (of bouteille, fr.) 1 a glaſs veſſel] tach the offenders, 

; bo” put liquor in. 2 a bundle of hay, - [EOWE, [W. lon, 49, lat, $09. 45] A 
Gion. 1 the ground of any kling. ſmall, but pretty neat town in Devoalkire, 
| M 2 


BO! WER, an arbour. 
BO WET, or BO'WESS, a young hawk, be- 


B R A 


* 0 
2 little to the weſt of Crediton, and 12 
miles north-weſt of Exeter, thought to 
have had its name from its crooked croſs; 
Here is a conſiderable market on thurſday, 
and a fair on Aſcenſion- day. The court 
of the duchy of Lancafter is commonly kept 
here. Diſtant 153 computed, aud 180 
meaſured miles from London, 
RO'WELS, the inteſtines, . 
BOWELS of Compaſſion, a form of complain- 


ing, to raiſe compaſſion, | 


ginning to clamber on the boughs, 

BOWL (of baule, fr.) 1 a round ball of wood 

to play with. 2 a cup or veſſel to drink 
out of, 3 the large end of a tobacco- pipe, 
in which the tobacco is put. 4 a jſmall 
"wooden veſſel ſerving to lade liquids from 
one veſſel to another, 

BO'WSER (of buſier, fr.) a purſer or trea- 
ſurer in an univerſity. 

BO'WSING (in Falconry) is when a hawk is 
often drinking, and yet conſtantly defires 
more, 

BO'WSPLIT, or BOLT-SPRIT, a maſt in 
a veſſel ſtanding foremoſt on the prow, and 
reſting ſlopewiſe on the head of. the main 
ſtern, 

BO'WYER, a maker or ſeller of bows. 

To BOWZE, to drink ſtoutly. 

BOX, 1 a pleaſant ever - green, the wood 
whereof is very hard, and much uſed for 
mathematical inſtruments, 2 a ſmall chef 
or coffer, 3 the receptacle for a ſcrew, 4 2 
blow given with the fiſt, 

To BOX, to fight with the fiſts, without 
weapons. 

BOX and Needle, is the ſmall compaſs of a 
theodolite, plain- table, circumterenter, &c. 

BOY, the male kind of the human ſpecies, 
till the age of fifteen. 

BO'YAU, fr. i. e. the branch of a trench (in 
Fortification) is a particular ditch, ſeparated 
from the main trench, which in winding 
about incloſes different ſpaces of ground, 
and runs parallel with the works and fences 
of the body of a place ; to that when two 
attacks are made near to one another, the 
boyau ſometimes makes a communication 
between the trenches, and ſerves as a line 
of contravallation, not only to hinder the 
ſallies of the beſieged, but alſo to ſecure the 
miners ;z but when it is a particular cut, 
that runs from the trenches to cover ſome 


ſpot of ground, it is then drawn parallel to]. 


the works of the pizce, that the ſhot from 
the town may not ſcour it. 
To BRA'BBLE, to clamour, quarrel, or diſ- 
pute, 
BRACE. 
the arm. 
BRACE (in Architecture) is a piece of tim- 


T a pair or couple. 2 armour for 


: B RA 


to keep the building from ſwerving either 
ways; when a brace is framed into the 
kindlefles and principal rafters, it is called 
by ſome a Strut, 

BRACE (in Printing) is a particular mark to 

join ſeveral words or ſentences, thus way 

BRA'CELET (of bracbiale, lat. an ornament 

for the arm) an ornament worn on the arm 

BRACHI/AUS, a name given to two muſcle 

of the arm. | 

BRACHLAL (of brachialis, lat. of brackiun 

the arm) of, or belonging to the arm, 

BRA'CHMAN, an Indian prieſt or philo- 
ſopher. 4 | | 

BRACHYCAT ALE CTON, gr, (of Brayu 

ſhort, and xaTakyw to leave off ) a verſe * 

that wants a ſyllable at the end. 

of Beayue ſhort, and yeapw to write) the 

art of writing in ſhort- hand, 

+ BRACHY”"LOGY (of Beayuoyia, gr. of 

Beaxus ſhort, and Xoyo; ſpeech) ſhort ſpeech, 

or brevity, 

BRACK (of Bnecan, fax, to break) a flaw or 

fault in any thing, ? 

BRA'CKET (of braccteto, ital.) a kind of ſtay 

in timber- work. 

BRA CK ETS (in Gunnery) are the cheeks of 
the carriage of a mortar ; they are made of 
ſtrong planks of wood, of almoſt a ſemicir- 
cular figure, and bound round with thick 
iron plates; they are fixed to the bed by 
four bolts, which are called bed-bolts ; they 
riſe upon each fide of the mortar, and ſerve 
to keep her at any elevation, by means of 
ſome ſtrong iron bolts, called bracket-bolts, 
which go thro* thoſe cheeks or brackets, 

BRA'CKISH (of b:ack, du. falt) faltiſh; or 
ſomewhat ſalt. | 

BRACKLEV. [W. lon. 19. 15. lat. 62“, 

An ancient large town corporate in Nor. 

thamptonſhire, ſuppoſed to be the thüd 

borough erected in England, ſeated near the 
head of the Ouſe, with the ſprings of which 
it is pleaſantly watered, Here are two 
pariſh-churches, and a free grammar-ſchoo], 
and formerly it had a college, which is mw 
uſed for a charity-ſchool, *Tis governed 
by 2 mayor, 6 aldermen, and 26 burgelles, 
and ſends two members to parliament ; its 
market on wedneſday is but ſmall, occa- 
fioned by the removal of the wool from it, 
for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of the 
county. The fairs are held one on the 
ſecond wednefday in April, and another on 

November the zoth, for fat hogs, boots 

and ſhoes, Diſtant 48 computed, and 57 

meaſured miles from London, ; 

BRADFIELD Magna. E. lon, 32 min. la. 
51%. 54“, ] A town in Eſſex, whole market 

is weekly on thurſday; fituated 14 cules 
north of Chelmsford, and 33 meaſured 
miles from London, 


ber framed in with beve joints, and is uſed 


BRADFORD, LW. lon, 20, 40 lat. 7 


BRA 


4 
2 where now is a bridge over that called 


the Lower-Avon, which is here increaſed 
by the Wear from Trowbridge. Here is a 
great manufactory of fine Spaniſh cloth ; 
and it-is eminent for the niceſt mixtures, 
as the water of the river, on which it 
ſands, is remarkably qualified for dying the 
beſt colours, Here are two charity-ſchools ; 
2 market on mondays, and fairs on Trinity- 
monday and on November the 2gth. Di. 
fant from London 83 computed, and 98 
meaſured miles, 

BRADFOR TH, or BRADFORD. [W. lon, 
19, 35, lat 539. 40'.] A cloathing town 
in the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 7 miles 
north-eaſt of Hallifax, and weſt from Leeds, 
It has a market on monday, and fairs on 
Whit-monday, and on November the Zoth. 
In the civil wars it was gariſoned for the 
parliament, but taken by the forces of 
K. Charles I. Diſtant from London 145 
computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 

BRA'DNINCH, or BRA'DNIGE, [W. lon. 
30. 35", lat. 50%. 45, A town in De- 
vonſhite, conffing of three parts, the ſee, 
the manor, and the borough ; the ſee con- 
fiſts of freeholders, who are to attend the 
lord's court twice, a year, to make pre- 
ſentments; the manor conſiſts of ſuch as 
hold their lands of their lord by fine, which 
they pay every three weeks, as they can 
agree; the borough helds a charter under 
the lord, by which they challenge a power 
to chuſe a mayor annually, who has the 
government of the place, and is a juſtice 
of the peace by his office, It anciently ſent] 
two members to parliament ;z but upon pe- 
tition, complaining of the charge, they 
were excuſed, upon paying five marks : It 
had a chantry, and, before its ruin by fire, | 
a market on ſaturday, but it has two fairs, 
viz, on April the 25th, and September the 
21ſt. Situated 6 miles from Exeter, 10 


—_— 


from Columnſtock, 70 from Briſtol, and 


135 computed, and 177 meaſured mlles 
from London, | 

2 a ſlender kind of nails without 

eads, 

RA DYE PSA, gr. (of gad: flow, and 
redhig digeſtion) flow digeſtion, proceeding 
from a depraved diſpoſition of the ſtomach. 

To BRAG, to boaſt or vaunt. 

BRA'GGARD, or BRAGGADO'CHIO, a 


coward, or bragging, vain-glorious fellow. 


BRA'GGET, a liquor made of honey and 


lpice, 

To BRAID (of heyden, du.) to curl, 
weave, or plait hair, 

BRAID. 1 a lock or waft of hair, 2 a 
ſmall lace or edging, 

BRAIN, 1 In a general ſenſe, is that ſoft, 
Wuitiſh maſs incloſed in the ſkull, and is 


in Wiltſhire, ſo called from its — 


B RA 
encomgaſſed with two membranes called 
Dura and Pia Mater, It is divided into 
three principal parts, viz. the Cerebrum, 
the Cerebellum, and the Medulla Oblonga. 
In a more proper ſenſe, it is that large, glo- 
bulous part, called Cerebrum, which fills the 
fore and upper part of the ſkull, 2 figu- 
ratively, wit, judgment, ſenſe. 


To BRAIN one, to beat out one's brains. 
BRA'INTREE, [E. lon. 35 min. lat. 51% 


50˙.] in Eſſex, is called Raines in Dobmſ- 
day book, it having been, in the Conque- 
ror's time, the fee of Roger de Raines, a 
Norman loxd, Here thoſe woollen manu- 
factures, called bayze and ſays, are made 
in great abundance, and exported to Por- 
tugal and Spain, Here is a charity-ſchool, 
and a market weekly on wedneſday, which 
is well furniſhed with corn and provifion ; 
and two fairs yearly, viz, on April the 
27th, and September the 21ſt. Diſtant 
from London 34 computed, and 42 mea- 
ſured miles, 

BRAKE, 1 fern, 2 an inftrument to dreſs 
hemp or flax, 3 the handle of a ſhip's 
puny 4 a ſnaffle for horſes. 5 a baker's 

neading-trough. : 

BRA'MBER. [W. lon. 15 min. lat. 500. 
50',] An ancient borough in Suſſex by 
preſcription, under a conſtable, Who is choſe 
yearly by the jury at the lord of the ma- 
nor's court-leet, Here is a church, but 
no market or fair, It is watered by a 
ſmall river, which was once navigable for 
ſhips of burden. One half of the town, 
which is a very poor one, joins to Steyn- 
ing, and is about half a mile from the 


other moiety, called Bramber-ftreer : The 


town was aiſo joined with Steyning. in the 
ſame writ, for electing burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment, from the 26th of Edward I. to the 
12th of Edward IV, but ever fince, they 
have elected as two different boroughs, yet 
their cuſto:ns are the very ſame. Situated 
16 miles ſouth of Eaſt-Grimftead, and 45 


from London, 


[BRA'MBLE, a briar, or prickly thorn, 


BRA”MINES 2, See Brachman, 
BRA'MPTON. [W. lon, 29. 40“, lat. 540. 
50'] A ſmall town ia Cumberland, on the 
river Irthing, near its conjunction with the 
Gelt, one mile below the Picts wall, to 
the north-eaſt of Carliſle, whole earl is 
lord of the manor, The lands of this 
town are for the moſt part demeſne, and 
the lord keeps here yearly a court-leer, 
and two courts of frank pledge for the whole 
barony of Gillifland, The town is now 
al] cuſtomary tenants, ' Here is an hoſpital 
for ſix poor men, and as many poor wo- 
men, founded oy the counteſs dowager of 
Carliſle, grandmother to, the preſent earl. 
The market is held ly on tueſday ; 
M 3 - and 


2 
B R A 

and fairs on June the 11th, and Auguſt 

the 1oth and 15th, Diftant from London 

225 computed, and 287 meaſured miles. 

BRAN, tbe huſks of ground corn, after it 

has been ſifted. 

BRANCH (of branche, fr.) 1 the bough, 
or arm of a tree, 2 diviſion in a diſcourſe, 
3 the ſtock of a pedigree, 4 the horn of 
a ſtag's head, 5 one part of a church 
candleſtick. ö 

BRA'NCHER (of branchier, fr.) a young 
hawk, or other bird, that begins to fly 
from branch to branch. 

BRA'NCHIA, gr. (of gg the throat) a 
name given by the ancient naturaliſts to the 
gills of fiſh, 

BRAND. 1 a piece of burning wood. 2 a 
badge, or mark of infamy, | 
BRAND- Von. 1 a hot iron to burn or ſet a 
mark on a criminal. 2 an iron to ſet a 

veſſel upon, over the fire. | 

To BRA'NDISH (of brandir, fr.) to flou- 
riſh, or ſhake to and fro. 

BRA'NDLING, the dew-worm, uſed in fiſh- 


ing, 

BRA'NDON. [E. lon. 45 min. lat. 529, 30'.} 
A town in Suffolk, between Newmarket 
and Swaffham, ſituated on the river Ouſe, 
over which is a ſtone bridge, and a ferry 
about a mile from it, for conveying goods 
to and from the Iſle of Ely, It is the lord- 


ſhip and eſtate of the biſhop of Ely. Here 


are three fairs annually, viz, on February 
the 14th, on June the 11th, and es 
ber the 11th, It had a market formerly 
on thurſday, which is now diſcontinued- 
Diſtant from London 64 computed, and 78 
meaſured miles. 

BRAND (of branden, to burn) a ſtrong ſpi- 
rit diſtilled from real wine, or fermented 
juice of grapes. | 

To BRA'NGLE, to ſcold, quarrel, or bicker, 

BRASS, a factitious metal, compoſed of cop- 
per fuſed with Lapis Calaminaris, 

BRAT, a beggar's child, or contemptuous 
name for an infant or child, 

BRAU DO, ſpan. a vapouring or vain-glo- 
rious boating. BS 

To BRAVE (of braver, fr.) to hector, af- 
front, or inſult. 

BRAYE,, fr, adj, 1 valiant, courageous, in- 
trepid. 2 fine, rare, excellent. 4 gallant, 
genteel, Gs 8 

BRAVE, ſubſt, fr. a ſwapgerer, 

BRAVO, an hectoring fellow. 

To BRAWL, to ſcold, chide, or quarrel. 

BRAWL." 1 diſpute, or ſquabble, 2 a ſort 
of dance, | | 

BRAWN. the fleſh of a boar ſouſed and 
pickled, 2 very hard fleſh, © © 

BRA WN, robuſt, luſty, finewy. 

To BRAY (gf 6rayer, ir.) 

| pound, 2 to temper ink, as printers do 


| 


| 


1 to bruiſe, to 


B R E 


3 to cry out. 
aſs, &c. 

Falſe BRAY (in Fortification) a falſe trench 
made to hide a real one, 

BRAY, [W. lon. 69. 16“. lat. 539. 10. 
A port- town of Ireland, in the county of 
Wicklow, and province of Leimſter; fity. 
ate on St, George's channel, 10 miles ſouth 
of Dublin. 

BRAYER, the inftrument that printers fir 
their ink with, | 
BRAYL (among Falconers) a piece of leather 

to bind up a hawk's wing. | 
To BRAZE, to join two pieces of iron, by 


means of thin plates of braſs melted be- 


the work be very fine, with borax and 
roſin, or braſs and tin laid on the piece, 
which is to be expoſed to the fire, till the 
compoſition runs, without touching the 
coals ; always obſerving that the edges of 
the piece join, the ſolder only holding in 
thoſe places that touch, | 

BRAZEN, 1 of or belonging to braſs 2 im- 
pudent. 

BRA'ZIER, a maker, or dealer in braſ;. 
ware, « 

BRAZ TL, a very heavy wood, much vſet 
in turned works ; and in dying, where it 
ſerves for a red, 

BREACH (of breche, fr.) 1 a part broke 
down in a wall, building, &c, 2 violation 
of articles, promiſes, &c. 3 breaking 
friendſhip, falling out, &c. 

BREACH (in Fortification) is the ruins that 
are made'in any part of the works of 2 
town, &c. by playing of cannon, ſpringing 
of mines, &c. in order to ſtorm the place, 
or take it by aſſault. 7 

BREAD (of bnev'o, ſax, of be dan to nov- 
riſh) 1 a food made of different ſorts of 
corn when ground ; the flour of which is 
made into a ſtiff. paſte with water and yell, 
and then baked in an oven. 2 figur- 
tively uſed for all manner of ſuſtenance, 

BREADTH, one of the common definitions 
of body, determining how much the {pace 
of a thing takes up. | 

To BREAK, 1 to pull aſunder. 2 totun 
bankrupt. 3 to violate, or not perform, 
4 to make a horſe, or dog, fit for uſe or 
ſervice, 

To BREAK Bulk, to begin to take out 4 

" ſhip's cargo, 

To BREAK ground (in Fortification) to be- 

gin the works for carrying on the fie! 

about a town, fort, &c, 

BREAM, the name of a fteſh-water filb, 

BREAST, 1 one of the three venters in al 

animal body, containing the heart, lungs, 

&c, 2 the prominent fleſhy part of the 

body on the outſide of the Thorax, ſerie 

ing to ſeparate the milk, BREAST: 


* 


I 


4 to make a noiſe ay | 


tween the two pieces to be joined; or if / 


BREECHES (of bracca, lat.) a well-known 


B RE 
Es. irt (in Fortification). See Pa. 


rapet. e 5 123 
EATH, the air drawn in an charg 
PF the Alation and compreſſion of the 

breath. 
SRECHIN. [W, lon, 20. 200. lat, 5691 400, 
A parliament- town of the county of Angus, 


in Scotland ; ſituate 15 miles north-eaſt of 
Dundee, and 45 miles north-eaſt of Edin- 


burgh, 5 
BRECKNOCK, [W. lon. 39. 25“, lat. 52 
' deg.] The county-town of Brecknockſhire, 

ſeated at the meeting of the two rivers, 

Hodney and Uſk, over which is a good 

ſtone bridge; it is a place of great antiquity, 

and at preſent a very large bailiwick-town, 
containing three pariſh-churches, one of 
which is collegiate : its houſes are well 
built, and it was once defended by a caſtle, 
and a ſtrong wall; it is governed by two 
bailifs, 15 aldermen, two chamberlains, 

a town-clerk, &c. and has the aſſizes here, 

It is well inhabited, and enjoys a good 

trade in clothing; it has two markets 

weekly on wedneſday and ſaturday, which! 

are well ſupplied with corn, cattle, &c. 

About two miles from this town is a large 


meer or pool, ſome miles in compaſs, |- 


called Brecknock-meer, where formerly 
ſtood a large city, which was ſwallowed up 
by an earthquake, Diſtant from London 
123 computed, and 161 meaſured miles; 
ſends one member to parliament, 


BRECKENOCKSHIRE, in South-Wales, is] 


generally very mountainous, ſome of which 
are exceeding high and craggy, particularly 
Monuchdondy- hill, and therefore, by ſome, 
nicknamed Break-neck-ſhire ; yet there are 
ſeveral fruitful plains and yalleys in it, 
where cattle feed, and corn grows plenti- 
fully, It is bounded on the eaſt by Here- 
fordſhire, on the ſouth by Monmouthſhire 
and Glamorganſhire, and on the weſt by 
Caermarthenſhire, The Uſk and Wye are 
the two rivers that run through, and water 
it, which are ſtored wirh great plenty of 
excellent ſalmon, trout, &c. It has 61 
pariſh-churches, and four market-towns, 
and ſends one member to parliament ; it is 
in Llandaff dioceſe z is about 106 miles in 
circumference, and has about 6000 houſes. 

BRED. 1 ingendered, or produced, 2 nou- 
riſked, or brought up, 

PREECH, the back-fide or fundament. 

BREECH (in Gunnery) the hinder part of a 
piece of ordnance, 


„ barment worn by men, 
0 BREED, 1 to ingender, or bring forth. 
2 to produce, or bring out, 3 to educate, 


BRE 


BREE/DING, ſubſt. 1 the act of ingender- 
ing. 2 civility, good manners, 3 educa- 
tion, or learning, | 

BREEDING, adj. 1 a woman that is preg- 
nant, or with child, 2 growing of a 
diſeaſe, 


of wind, 2 a bee, or gad fly. 
BRE'GMA, gr. the forepart of the head. 
BREHONE, an Iriſh judge or lawyer; fo 
called, becauſe they call their law, the Bre- 
hone law. 


BRENT, [W. lon, 49. 7. . 30˙.J A 
e 


town in Devonſhire, whole market is 
weekly on ſaturday ; fituated 27 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Exeter. Diſtant 168 com- 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles from Lon- 
don, 

BRE'NTFORP, or BRANDFORD, [W. 
lon. 10 min, lat. 519. 26',] in Middleſex, 
ſo called from the Brent-brook, which 
riſes about Finchley- Common, and paſles 
thro” the weſt part of the town, called Old- 
Brentford, into the Thames. The church, 
which ſtands, together with the market- 
houſe, in that part called New-Brentford, 
(which is only a chapelry or hamlet to 

| Great-Ealing, as it was formerly to Han- 
well) was firſt built in the reign of Richard I, 
As it conſiſts of two ſtreets, or parts, 
the Old and the New, it makes the whole 
very long. It enjoys a very good trade, occa- 
fioned by its being the great thoroughfare 


and its having the advantage of the Thames 
coming near it, Here are two charity- 
ſchools, and a market held weekly on ſa- 
turday. Diſtant from London 8 computed, 
and 10 meaſured miles, 

BRE'NTWOOD, See BuxNTwooD, 
BREST- Sommers (in a Building) are the pieces 
in the outward parts of it, and in the middle 
floors (not in the garret and ground floors) 
into which the girders are framed. 

BREVE (in Muſic) a note containing two 
ſemibreves, &c, 

BRE'VET, a brief, or pope's bull, | 
BRE”'VIARY (of brewiarium, lat.) a prayer- 
book uſed in the church of Rome, being a 
collection and epitome of all the prayers, 
conſiſting of Pſalms, leſſons out of the 
ſcriptures, and homilies out of the fathers, 
BRE'VIATE (of brevis, lat, ſhort) a com- 
pendium or extract of a writing, &c. 
BREVTER, a ſort of letter among printers, 
one degree above the nonpareil: 

+ BREVI'LOQUENCE (of brewiloquentia, 
lat, of brevis ſhort, and leguens ſpeaking) a 
Thort way of ſpeaking, 

BRE”VITY, ſhortneſs, conciſeneſs, compen- 


diouſneſs. 
To BREW. 1 to make drink from malt. 


or bring op. 


2 to mingle, or mix, 3 to machinate. 


BRE WIS, 


BREEZE (of brezza, ital.) 1 a gentle gale 


of the weſtern road from and to London, 


BRI 

BREWIS, biſcuit, or hard bread boiled in 
the fat of pottage. 

RE WOOD, a ſmall but pretty town in 
Staffordſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
tueſday, and fair on September the 8th, 
The biſhop of Litchfield is lord of the ma- 
nor, Here was formerly a nunnery, and 
now a free-ſchool. A dreadful earthquake 


is ſaid to have happened here on the 4th of 


November, 1678, Diſtant from London 
roi computed, and 127 meaſured miles, 
RRIAR, a prickly mrub. 


BRIBE, any th ng ven to a perſon to induceſ 


him to do what he ought not to do, or to 
forbear doing bat he ought to do. 

- To BRIBE, to corrupt with gifts, 

BRVBERY, corruption, or the act of bribing. 

BRICK (of bricke, du. or brigue, fr.) a 
piece of earth moulded. generally into a 
long ſquare, of four inches broad, and eight 


or nine long, then baked or burnt in a 


kiln, to ſerve for the uſes of building, 
+ To BRYCKEN, to hold one's chin proudly, 
BRFCKOLI, or BRICKOLE, a fide ftroke 
at tennis. 
BRT DAL, of, or belonging to the bride. 


A BRIDE (of bnid, ſax. of bhe dan to che - 


riſh, or keep warm) a ſpouſe, or new- 
married woman, = 
BRIDEGROOM (of bid a bride, and 
gnoom a ſervant, ſax.) the bride's ſpouſe, 
or new - married man, ſo called, becauſe 
formerly the huſband uſed to ſerve the bride 
at table on the wedding-day, 
BRIDEWELL, a houſe of correction. | 
BRIDGE, a road or paſſage made over a river, 
canal, or the like, for the conveniency of| 
paſſing from one fide to the other, 


BRIDGE of boats, boats generally made of 


tin, faſtened fide to fide, till they reach a- 
croſs a river, being eovered with planks, 
for foldiers to paſs over, 

BRIDGE of ruſbes, a bridge made of great 
bundles of ruſhes joined together, and planks 

- faſtened upon them, to be laid over marſkes 
or boggy places, 

Draw-BRIDGE, ſuch an one as is faſtened 
at one end with hinges, that the other end 
may be lifted up at pleaſure; in which 
caſe the bridge ſtands upright to hinder the 
paſſage over, or to let ſhips paſs, 

Flying BRIDGE, is compoſed of one or two 
boats joined together by flooring; having 
alſo one or two maſts, to which is faſtened 
a ſtrong rope extended to an anchor fixed 
in the middle of the river; by which means 
the bridge moves like a pendulum from one 
fide of the river to the other, without any 
help but that of the rudder, | 

Floating BRIDGE, is made of two ſmall 
bridges laid one over the other, in ſuch a 
manner, that the uppermoſt runs out, by 

the help of certain cores running through 


| into two parts, called the Upper and th 


pullies placed along the ſides of the andy 
bridge, till the end of it reaches the 
it is defigned to be fixed to, 
is'for ſurprifing poſts that ha 
moats. 
BRIDGE of Communication, is a bridge may 
over a river, by which two armies or fory 
that are ſeparated by that river, have aw 
communication with each other, 
BRIDGEND, a pretty large town in Cl. 
morganſhire, ſeated on the river Oymon 
by which it is divided into two parts 1 | 
they are joined with 'a large Rone-brizge 
It hath a good market weekly on iaturly, 
and is 135 computed, and 176 mealure 
miles diſtant from Londen. - 
BRI'DGE-NORTH, [W. lon, 29, 30, ly, 
529, 40*.] A large, ancient borough-to 
in Shropſhire, parted ' by the river Seen 


Place 
The Chief ble 
but nary 


Lower, which are united by a large ftone, 
bridge of ſeven arches, which hath a pate, 
a gatehouſe, and ſome houſes on it, Th! 
town was built by the widow of Ethelrel, 
king of the Mercians. Its ſituation is ples 
ſant, as well as commodious for trade, ly 
the navigableneſs of the Severn ; its ar 
healthy, and its proſpe& delightful, May 
of the houſes are founded upon a re, 
and moſt of the cellars are hewn out ef it; 
on the roofs of the houſes are gardens mat 
without much coſt, or art; and pathym 
made over them, ſo that one may wall 
over the tops of ſeveral houſes, without 
danger or difficulty, On the fouth- fide df 
the hill, where it is very ſteep, a call 
ſtood once, but is ſince demoliſhed, and pat 
of it converted into one of the fineſt bon. 
ing-greens in the kingdom, for its proſpell, 
Upon the brow of the hill there is a walk, 
which K. Charles I, ſaid he thought ile 
pleaſanteſt in his dominions. The tow 
conſiſts chiefly of three ſtreets, well parti 
with pebbles, and well built; one of wich 
called Mill-ftreet, becauſe it leads to tle 
town-mills, parallel to the river on {is 
weſt ſide, is adorned: with ſtately ſtiuctura. 
It is a very ancient corporation, enj0ji0g 
many great privileges, being free from pi 
ing pontage, toll, or cuſtom to any ode 
towns, and receives from many. t! 
governed by two bailiſts, elected year!y dl 
of the 24 aldermen (who are ſuch as het 
gone through all the-offices of the town) of 
a jury of 14 men; together with 45 cr 
mon · council-men, a recorder, town ce, 
and other inferior officers, The bali, 
for the time being, are lords of the m. 
nor for the town and liberties. Its m 
ket, which is very large, is weekly on f 
turday ; and its fairs, which are 0 2 
thurſday before Shrove- ſunday, jors 
19th, july the 22d, and October the 1 J 
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| ed to from moſt parts of the king- 
m_—_ cattle, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, 
bacon, linen- cloth, hops, and moſt other 
erchandize. The laſt, which holds three 
dus is the biggeſt, The firſt holds alſo 
mo days, and the others two days each, 
[ is well furniſhed with artificers, and al- 
moſt all ſorts of manufactures are carried 
on here, It has two pariſh-churches, but 
the ſettled income of the miniſters is but 
ſmall, the ancient revenues being wholly 
alienated by the ſtatutes of diſſolution. 
Here is a free-ſchool for the burgeſſes ſons, 
which alſo ſends and maintains 18 ſcholars 
at the uni verſity of Oxford, which are ſent 
from this place, Shrewſbury, Newport, 
Wem, and Dunnington. Diſtant from 
London 108 computed, and 135 meaſured 
miles; ſends two members to parliament. 
BRIDGEWATER, [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 51“. 
15, A large, populous town in Somerſet- 
lire, on the river Parret, which hath a 
bridge over it conſiſting of three large 
arches, It is well frequented both by 
traders and merchants, the river being ca- 
pable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons. It is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, two alder- 
men who are juſtices of the peace, and 24 
common- eouncil men. They have alſo a 
town-clerk, clerk of the market, water- 
bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace ; and 
out of the common-council are annually 
choſen two bailiffs, who have the ſame 
power as ſherifts, and a receiver, who col- 
lects the town-rents, and makes payments, 
The revenues, which confiſt of the manor 
of the borough, the great and ſmall tithes, 
the manor of Eaſt-Stour in Dorſetſhire, &c. 
are valued at 10,000 1, a year, Its free- 
men .are free in all the parts of England 
and Ireland, except London and Dublin ; 
and the ſheriff of the county cannot ſend 
any proceſs into the borough, it having 
deen made a diſtin county by Henry VIII. 
It has a ſpacious town hall, and a high 
croſs with a ciſtern over it, to which wa- 
ter 1s conveyed by an engine from a neigh- 
bouring brook, and carried from hence to 
moſt of the ſtreets, The church is very 
large and handſome, with a lofty ſpire ; 
here is a fine meeting-houſe, with an ad- 
vanced feat for the mayor and aldermen 
Who happen to be Diſſenters ; as allo a 
private academy for ſuch of their youth 
3 are intended for preachers, Here is a 
large free-ſchool belonging to the chamber, 
and under it are lodgings for the poor of 
the pariſh, Here is alſo a neat alms-houſe 
(the gift of Major Ingram, of Weſtmin- 
ter, Who was a native of this town) but 
it is inhabited by the poor without endow- 
ment, Its markets are on tharſday and 
laturday, the laſt granted by Heary VII. 


u fars, which are two days each, 
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are on the firſt tueſday in Lent, on May 
the 17th, June the 24th, September the 
21ſt, and December the 29th, - Diſtaat 
from London 116 computed, and 143 men- 
ſured miles; ſends two members to par- 
liament, | . 
BRTDLE, that part of an horſe's furniture 
worn on the head, with which the rider 
guides him. 
To BRI'DLE (of #4rider, fr.) x to put a 
bridle on a horſe. 2 to curb one's paſſions, 
3 women are ſaid to idle, when they 
thruſt their chin into the neck. | 
BRIDLINGTON, or BU'RLINGTON, IE. 
lon, 10 min. lat. 549, 1 J A pretty 
large town in the Eaſt- riding of Yorkſkire, 
about five farlongs in length, ſituated on a 
creek' of the ſea, where is a very ſafe har- 
bour for ſhips, in ſtrong gales of wind and 
winter ſtorms, from the north-north-weſt, 
and north-eaſt, It is a place of good 
trade, having a very commodious key for 
lading and unlading of goods, and is chiefly 
frequented by colliers, Two acts of par- 
liament (one in K. William's, and the 
other in K, George the Firſt's time) have 
been paſſed for repairing the piers of this 
harbour, in order to render it fill more. 
uſeful, Here is a good corn- market on ſa- 
turday, and a fair on November the th. 
Situated 10 leagues from the Spurn-head, 
and 162 computed, and 205 meaſured 
miles from London ; and gives title of Earl 
to the noble family of Boyle,' 
BRI'DPORT, [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 50. 400. 
A port and borough-town in Dorſetſhire, 
fituated between two ſmall rivers, and at = 
little diſtance from the ſhore of the channel. 
It was formerly a place of great trade, ha- 
ving the river navigable, and a hayen and 
piers, for the advantage and ſafety of ſhips ; 
but by means of a great fickneſs, the town 
being almoſt depopulated, the uſual care 
was difcontinued, and the lands choaked up 
the haven, and the pier fell to decay: Ia 
the year 1722, an act paſſed for reſtoring 
and rebuilding the haven and piers of Brid- 
port ; and after many attempts to reſtore 
it, here is a ſafe port, where may ride 
about forty ſail, In the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was provided, that the cordage 
for the Engliſh navy ſhould, for a limitee 
time, be made here, or within five miles 
of this place, and no where elſe ; which 
act was confirmed by almoft every parlia- 
ment, for near 60 years after. Vet the 
trade is ſunk to little cr nothing, though 
the ſoil, between this place and Bedminſter, 
is ſo fruitful in hemp, that when a man 
was hanged, it was proverbially ſaid, #e 
was ſlabbed with a Bridport dagger. It 
was created a horough by K. Henry III. 
began to ſend members to parliament in the 
234 of Edward I, and was incorporated by 
« Har 
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tenry VII. and afterwards by Q. Elizabeth 
and K, James I, by whoſe charter two 
bailiffs were to be choſen yearly, out of 15 
capital burgeſſes; and the corporation was 
impowered to chuſe a recorder and town- 
clerk. The quarter · ſeſſions for the county 
are held in the town- hall once a year. 
Here is a market weekly on ſaturday, and 
three fairs annually, viz. on Lady-day, 
Holy - thurſday, and Michaelmas-day, Si- 
tuated 10 miles weſt of Dorcheſter, and 
115 computed, and 145 meaſured miles 
from London; from whence it is a tho- 
rough fare to Devonſhire, : : 

BRIEF, adj. fr. 1 ſhort, conciſe, 2 rife, 
or common. | 

BRIEF, ſubſt. (of brevet, fr.) 1 a warrant, 
writ, or breviate of the crown, 2 letters 
patent, granted for collecting charitable be- 
nevolence, 3 an abſtract, or compendium. 

BRIE'FLY, in a few words, 

BRIER. See Briar, 

BRIEZE. See Breeze. - 

BRIGADE, fr. a party or diviſion of an 

army; a brigade of horſe contains eight or 

ten ſquadrons ; a brigade of foot five or fix 

battalions. N 

BRI'GADIE'R, fr. the commander of a bri- 

ade, 

BRI'GANDINE , fr. an old-faſhion coat of 

mail, conſiſting of thin joined plates, pli- 

ant and eaſy to the body, 


French have ſeveral times attempted +, i, 
moliſn it; but its fituation is —— 
their cannon- balls uſually flew too high to 
do execution. It is well, howeyer if it 
be not at laſt wholly devouret by the ſea 
which is continually encroaching on it; ani 
, in 40 years time, deſtroyed aboy 
tenements, to the damage of near 40,000 | 
Here is a market weekly on thurſday, and 
two charity-ſchools, one for 56 boys, who 
are taught arithmetic and navigation, ft 
was at this place K. Charles II. embarks 
for France, in 1651, after the battle 9 
Worceſter, Situated 12 miles ſouth- wel 
of Lewes, and 50 from London. 
BRIGI”DIANS, an order of nuns, found 
| v7 one Bridget, a princeſs of Sweden, 
BRILLANT, fr, ſhining, glittering, ſpark. 
ling, bright. ; 
BRILLS, the hair on the eye-lids of a horſe, 
BRIM, the extremity, or utmoſt edge of 1 


thing, 
To BRIM, a ſow is ſaid to brim, when fhe 
is ready to take the boar, : 
A BRI'MMER, a glaſs or cup of liquor fille 
to the brim, | 
BRI'MMING, the act of generation betweet 
a boar and a ſow. 6 
BRI'MSTONE (of bnyne, ſax. burning, ant 
ſtone, i. e. burning ſtone) a yellow fort of 
mineral, called ſulphur, 
BRI'NDLED. 1 fierce, fiery. 2 of adunnifh 
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BRI“ OGANTINE (of brigantin, fr.) a ſmall, 
light, open veſſel, going both with fails 
and oars, and is either for fighting or giv- 
ing chace, being manned by twelve or fif- 
teen ſoldiers, each man having his muſquet 
ready under his oar, They are principally 
uſed by the Corſairs. 
BRIGGS, or GLA'MFORDGE, f W. lon, 
20 min, lat. 539.:40',] An indifferent 
town in Lincolnſhire, but has a good mar- 
ket weekly on thurſday ; fituated 24 miles 
north of Lincoln; 122 computed, and 153 
meaſured miles from London, 
BRIGHT, clear, brilliant, ſplendid, 
To BRI'GHTEN, 1 to make bright, 2 to 
grow bright, 
BRI'GHTHELMSTONE. [W. lon. 10 min. 
lat, 50. 50.] A little ſea - port and bay 
in Suſſex, with good anchorage, between 
Shoreham and Newhaven, It is a popu- 
lous old town, chiefly inhabited by fiſher- 
men, who go from thence to Yarmouth 
fiſhing-fair on the Norfollæ coaſt, and let 


herrings for the merchants, Here is a wal! 
facing the ſea, in which are many port- 
holes for cannon. The town-hall, which 
has a dungeon under it, faces the ſea, and 
in its walls are ſeveral arched rooms, where 
the ſtores are kept; before the town-hall, 
and next the ſea, is the gun- garden, which 
is large enough to hold four cannons, The 


themſelves out for the ſeaſon, to catch} 


red colour, ſpotted with white, 
BRINE, 1 water replete with ſaline particles, 
2 (among Poets) the ſea. 
To BRING, to bear or carry a thing (at f 
diſtance from a perſon or place) to him or it 
BRI'NISH, or BRI'NY, belonging to, or of 
the quality of brine. 3 
BRINK, margin, border, or extremity, 
BRI'ONY, See BxyonrY. : 
+ BRISE, ground that has lain long untilled, 
BRISK, 1 lively, ſprightly. 2 jovial, mer- 
ry. 3 healthful, 4 vigorous, tout, ſtrong, 
BRISKET (of br:iche, fr.) that part of tit 
breaſt that lies next the ribs, 
BRI'STLE, a-ftrong hair, ſtanding on tit 
neck and back of a boar, &c; | 
To BRI'STLE, to ere& the hairs upon tht 
back, like an enraged hog. by 
BRISTLY, that is full of ſtrong prick! 
hairs. F 
BRI'STOL, [W. lon. 2% 40', lat. 51. 
31“ The ſecond city in the Britiſh dom! 
nions for trade, wealth, and number 0 
inhabitants ; fituate partly in Glouceſter- 
' ſhire, and partly in Somerſetſhire, ſtanding 
on a pretty high ground between the river 
Avon and Frome; the former runs the 
the middle of the city, and has alarge ſtone- 
bridge, conſiſting of four large arches j 
upon it is a ſtreet like London-bridge. Ot! 
the Frome is a draw-bridge, for the con- 


be keys 


veniency of ſhips to come up tot 2 
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' which is 2 


the bank of the Frome, from the bridge on 


Rterſhire fide of the city, to its 


3 the Avon, which is full half a 
mile; and is accounted one of the moſt 


in England, for ſhipping and 


car form, of about ſix miles in cir- 
qamference, and was formerly encompaſſed 
with a double wall, in which were 14 
gates, The middle of the city is built very 
cloſe, but the other parts are more ſpa- 
cious, No carts are permitted to come into 
the city, for fear of damaging the arches 
of the vaults and common-ſewets ; but all 
p20ds are brought on ſledges, which renders 
the pavement very ſlippery. The College- 
green is a very beautiful place, overlooking 
the city and harbour; in it ſtands the ca- 
thedral, and a ſtately high croſs, which is 
of fine Gothic ſtructure, adorned with the 
effizies of ſeveral kings of England all round 
it, Beſides the cathedral, here are 18 pa- 
rih churches, and ſeven or eight meeting- 
houſes of Proteſtant Diſſenters; among 
whom the Quakers are a conſiderable body. 
Here are 18 hoſpitals, beſides charity- 
ſchools z a guildhall, a large council - houſe, 
and a cuſtom-houſe which ſtands on the ſide 
of Queen's-ſquare, which is adorned with 
rows of trees leading to an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of K. William III. in the centre, The 
ſmallneſs of their Exchange obliged them 
to procure an act of parliament, in 1723, 
for building another, which, after ſeveral 


was opened on the 21ſt of September 1743, 
which is extremely commodious for mer- 
chants, Here are no leſs than 15 glaſs- 
houſes, ſome for glaſſes, and others for 
bottles; of which laſt commodity there is 
great demand, for the exportation of cyder, 
beer, &c, in the neighbourhood ; and at 
Bath, for their mineral waters, &c. and 
likewiſe at the hot well, about a mile down 
the Avon, called St, Vincent's. It is a 
large, opulent corporation, governed by a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, two ſheriffs, and 42 
common-council-men ; ſends two members 
to parliament, and gives title of Earl to the 
noble family of Lord Hervey of Ickworth. 
The town (as metioned above) ſtands in two 
different counties, but doth in reality be- 
long to neither, being a county incorporated 
of itſelf, and is governed by diſtin magi- 
ſtrates of its own; but before the reign of 
Edward III. when it was firſt made a coun- 
ty of itſelf, it was always reckoned in So- 
merſetſhire, in the parliament rolls. Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter to the city, 
y which every man who marries the 
Gughter of a citizen becomes free of the 


yery noble one, extending along 


nodiou | 
has of goods, Its ſtreets are many, 
uniform, and well built; the whole is of 


years interruption, was at laſt finiſhed, and 


city, Here are two markets on wedneſday 
and friday, well furniſhed with all ſorts of 
proviſions z and two great fairs yearly, viz. 
St. James's and St. Paul's; many Lon- 
doners have ſhops here at both fairs, and 
ſome inns make 100 beds a-piece for their 
gueſts, Here are ſeveral manufactories of 
woollen ſtuffs, carried on chiefly by French 
refugees, It is ſituated 10 miles weſt of 
Bath; diſtant 94 computed, and 115 mea- 
ſured miles from London, 
BRI'STOL-fones, a fort of ſoft diamonds 
found in St, Vincent's rock, near Briſtol. 
BRITISH, of, or pertaining to Great-Bri- 
tain, 
BRITTLE, weak, frail, of apt to break ; 
that ſnaps without bending, ; 
A BROACH. 7 a ſpit. 2 a ſtart on a young 
| ſtay's head growing like a ſpit, 
To BROACH. 1 te ſpit meat, 2 to tap 
beer, 3 to publiſh lies, hereſies, &c. 
BROAD, wide, ample, large in breadth, 
BRO*ADSIDE, t (Sea-term) a diſcharge of 
all the guns on one fide of a ſhip at once, 
2 (in Printing) is when one fide of a ſheet 
is printed, as in ſheet almanacks, 
BROCA DE (of brocado, ſpan.) a ſort of ſtuff 
of gold, filver, or filk, raiſed and enriched 
with flowers and various ſorts of figures, 
BROCK, a badger. | 
BROCKET, a red deer of two years old, 
BRO'COLL, an Italian plant of the cauliz 
flower kind. 
To BROGE for eels, to catch eels by trou- 
bling the water. 
$$ (Iriſh) wooden ſhoes worn by the 
Iriſh, 
BROTDER. See Embroider. 
BROIL, 1 quarrel, contention, 
ſedition. 
To BROIL, to roaſt meat on or over the 
1 a broker's trade. 


coals, 
BRO'KAGE, 2 the 
hire or wages of a broker, 
BROKEN ray, or ray of reflection (in Diop- 
trics) is a right · line whereby the ray of in- 
cidence changes its rectitude, or is broken 
in croſſing the ſecond medium, whether it 
be thicker or thinner, | 
BROKER, 1 a factor employed by mer- 
chants, c. 2 one that ſells old houſhold- 
Ruff, &c. 3 a procurer of bargains, 
Excharge BROKERS, thoſe who make it 
their buſineſs to know the alteration of the 
courſe of exchange, &c, 
Stock BROKERS, thoſe who buy and ſell for 
others in the joint ſtocks of a company, &c. 
Pazn BROKERS, they that let out money 
on pawns. 
BRO'MIDGHAM, money of baſe metal. 
BRO'MLEY, [E. lon, 5 min, lat, 51. 25".] 
A imall town in Kent, on the river Ra- 
venſtourn, and in the road to Tunbridge, 
N noted 


2 tumult, 
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noted for having the biſhop of Rocheſter's 
palace, and the college or hoſpital for 20 
clergymen's widows, built by Dr. John 
Warner, biſhop af Rocheſter, and endowed 
with 50 I. per ann, for a chaplain, and 
201. per ann. for each widow, It has a 
market weekly on thurſday, and fairs on 
February the zd, and July the 26th, Di. 
ſtant from London 6 computed, and 9 
_ meaſured miles. ; 
BRO'MLEY-PA'GETS, [W. lon, 19. 50, 
lat. 52. 45. ] A pretty town in Stafford- 
ſhire, formerly called Bromley- Abbots ; at 
the diſſolution of the abbeys, &c, it was 
given to the lord Paget, to hold of the 
crown. It has a good market weekly on 
tueſday, Diſtant from London 101 com- 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. 
BRO'MSGROVE, a large town in Worceſ- 
terſhire, ſitvate neax the riſe of the river 
Salwarp; is about fix furlongs in length, 
and conſiſts of, at leaſt, 400 houſes 3 it 
drives a confideiable trade in the woollen 
and linen manufactures. 
a bailiff, recorder, aldermen, and other 
officers ; hath a good market weekly on 
tueſday, and four fairs yearly, viz, on 
May the 3d, June the 24th, July the 25th, 
and Auguſt the 29th. Here is a charity- 
ſchool, ſettied by the late Sir Thomas 
Cook, for teaching, cloathing, and putting 
out 12 boys apprentices, Diſtant from 
London $7 computed, and 118 meaſured 
miles, 
; BRO'MYARD, a ſmall town in Hereford- 
ſhire, near the river Frome, and ſeated in 
a country full of orchards, which renders it 
very pleaſant to travellers in the fruit-ſea- 
ſon, It has a market weekly on monday, 
and five fairs yearly, viz. on March the 
25th, May the 25th, Whit- monday, and 
on the thurſday before St, James's and St. 
Luke's days, Situated 95 computed, and 
124 meaſured miles from London; and 
near the mid-way between Hereford and 
Worceſter. | 
BRO'NCHIA (of Proyyin, gr.) in Anatomy, 
the little tubes into which the windpipe 
is divided, at its entrance into the lungs ; 
and which are diftributed through every part 
thereof, ſerving for the conveyance of the 
air in reſpiration, 
BRO'NCHIAL, belonging or pertaining to 
the Bronchia 3 and is given to a vein and 
an artery which accompany all the branches 
of the windpipe throughout their progreſs. 
BRONCHOCE'LE (of Bzex0; the windpipe, 
and ann a ſwelling, gr.) a pendant tumor, 
with a large round neck riſing on the 
| bronchial part of the Trachea. : 
BRONCHO”TOMY (of Bec y):puia, gr, of 
Bex dg the windpipe, and Tiuyw to cut) 
the operation of cutting into the windpipe, 
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It is governed by 


BROTH, liquor that meat, Ke. has bern 


B R U 
in the membranous part between two of 
its rings, to prevent ſuffocation or choaki 
in a ſquinancy, * 

+ BRONTO"LOGY (of Pgoloheyia 

Seen thunder, and Ne a diſcourſe) 

treatiſe or diſcoutſe concerning thunder 8 

BROOCH. 1 painting in one colour, 2 
necklace, a collar of SS, 3 a ſmall collar 
or chain of beaten gold, Which women uſd 
to wear about their necks, 

BROOD. 1 a company of chickens &, 
belonging to one hen, 2 race or offiprig 
3 the young of fiſh and fowl. 

To /BROOD, or fit BROO'DING, x to ft 
er hover over. 2 to cover, or ſhadoy, : 

BROOK, a rivulet, or ſmall ſtream. 

To BROOKE an affront, to bear it patiently, 

>ROO'KLIME, an herb that grows in 
brooks, 

BROOM, 1 the name of a plant, 2 f he. 
ſom, or utenſil to Aveep a houſe with, 
To BROOM, to burn eff the filth on + 

2 ſides, with ſtraw, reeds, or the 
ike, 
BROOM-rake, the name of a plant, other. 
wiſe called choke- weed. 


, gr, of 


boiled in, 

BRO”'THEL, or BROTHEL. boyſe (cf Br 

del, fr.) a bawdy- houſe, 

BROTHER. 1 a male deſcendant of the 
ſame father and mother, 2 one of the 
ſame profeſſion, convert, religion, &c, 

Haif-BROTHER, a brother only by the fi. 
ther or mother, and not by both, 

BROTHER of the quill, an author, one of 
the ſame profeſſion. 

BRO THERHOOD. 1 brotherly union. 24 
fraternity or ſect. 

BROW, 1 the part of the face above the 
eyes. 2 the ſummit or top of an hill, &t. 

To BROW .- beat one, to look diſdainfully, ot 
havghtily on. 

BROW- Antler (in Hunting) the ſtart between 
the ſtag's head and beam-antler, 

BROWN (of run, fr.) the name of a co. 
lour. 

BRO WNIS TS, a rigid ſect of Independants, 
ſo called from Robert Brown their ring- 
leader; who began to inveigh againſt the 
diſcipline and ceremonies of the church, 
in the year 1580, at Norwich, 

BROW-P/H (in Carpentry) is a croſs-beam, 
or overthwart, 

BROWSE or . BROWZE-wood (of brut, 
fr.) young ſhoots of wood, that ſhoot forth 
early in the ſpring, wheron cattle feed. 

To BROWSE (of brouter, fr.) to feed i 
knapping off the tender branches of tree 
hervs, &c. 

To BRUE. See To Brew, 

To BRUISE, 1 to break ſmall, 2 to bet 
black and blue, 

BRUISE, 


BUB 


a contuſion, an hurt whereby the 


72 7 but without any external 


fcſh is 
W Ir , fr, a rumour or report. ; 
To BRUIT a thing abroad, to report or pub- 


SRUMAL (of brumalis, lat. of bruma mid- 

winter, or the ſhortelt day) winter-like, or 
onging to winter. 
ba Ne EOx, a little ſqualling child. 

PRUNION (of 5rugnon, fr.) a ſort of plum, 

PRUNT. 1 aſſault, effort, bruſh, 2 evil 

| or croſs accident. TE ; 
BRUSH. 1 an inſtrument made of tiff hair, 
o clean cloaths, &c. and to paint with, 
2 a faggot of ſmall ſticks, 3 brunt, puſh, 

ht. ä 

1 Must. x to cleanſe with a bruſh, 2 to 
zo along in a hurry. 

To BRU'STLE, 1 to ruſtle, as armour, ſilk, 
Kc. 2 to vapour, or hector. , 

BRUTE (of brutus, lat, void of reaſon) a 
beaſt, or animal that ſeems to act without 
reaf'1n, 

BRU'TISH, or BRU TAL. 
cruel. 2 filthy, or impudent. 
or ſtupid, ET 

BRU'TON, [W. lon. 29. 35. lat. 51. 15“ 
A well-bailt, populous town in Somerſet 
ſhire, ſeated on the river Bru, over which 
is 2 ſtone- bridge, in the London road, to 
Bridgewater, Its chief trade is in ſerges, 
ſtoc cings, malting, &c, Here is a hand- 
ſome church, a free-ſchool founded by K. 


1 fierce, or 
3 lumpiſh, 


Edward VI, and a noble alms-houſe, the; 


ruins of an abbey. The market is held 
weekly on ſaturday 3 and fairs on Good- 
friday, April the 23d, and September the 
th. Over the market-houſe is a ſpacious 
hall, where the quarter-ſeſhons are ſome- 
times held for the eaſt diviſion of the coun- 
ty. Situated 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Wells, 
93 computed, and 115 meaſured miles 
tram Landon, | 


BRY'ANSBRIDGE. [W. lon. 89. 30, lat. 


B UC. 

gathering in the glandulous parts of the 
body, as the arm-pits, the groin, &c. they 
ariſe from various cauſes ; tho* the word 
is generally applied to thoſe ſwellings in the 
glands of the groin contracted from impure 
embraces, which are frequently the fore- 
runners of the pox, 

BUBONOCE'LE S, gr. (of gg the groin, 
and xnùn a tumor) a tumor arifing in the 
groin, cauſed by the deſcent of the epiploon 
or inteſtines, 

BUCCINATOR, lat. (of bucc*na a trumpet, 
or horn) in Anatomy, a muſcle on each 
fide the face, common to the lips and 
cheeks 3 by which-the cavity of the mouth 
is contracted, and the meat thruſt forward 
to the teeth. 

BUCENTAUR, the name of a large ſtate- 
veſſel, uſed by the Venetians in the cere- 
mony of eſpouſing the ſea; which is per- 
formed each Aſcenſion- day. 

BU CHAN, a fhire of Scotland, having the 
German ſea on the north and eaſt, and the 
ſhire of Mar on the ſouth. 

BUCK, 1 the male of ſeveral animals, but 
generally the male deer, 2 a lye made of 
aſhes, &c, for waſhing of clothes, 

BUCK of the firſt bead (among Hunters) a 
back in the fifth year of his age. 

A great BUCK, one in his ſixth year, 

BUCK -maſ?, the f uit, or maſt of the beech- 

tree, 

BUCK.- thorn, a ſhrub, the juice of whoſe 

berries are a ſtrong purge, 

BUCK - wheat, a ſort of grain much uſed in 

Surrey, likewiſe called French wheat. 

BU CKANEERS, or BU'CCANEERS, pi- 

rates in the Weſt- Indies. 5 

BUCKENHAMNEW, or BUCKNAN, [E, 

jon. 19. 10“. lat. 529. 30',) A town in 

Norfolk, ſeated on the river Waveney, half · 

way between Ipſwich and Norwich, has a 

good market week iy on ſaturday, Situated 

9 miles eaſt of Thetford. Diſtant from 

London 79 computed, and go meaſured 


529. 31',] A town of Teland, in the coun- 
ty of Clare and province of Connaught; 
ſituated on the river Shannon, 8 miles 
north of Limerick. 

BRY'ONY (of Bpuuwnie, gr.) the wild vine, 
an herb growing in hedges, and bearing 
red berries : Its root enters a water in the 
ſhops, called from it agua bryonie, gene- 
rally preſcribed againſt hyſteric diſorders. 

BUBBLE (of bobble, du.) 1 a bladder of 
water, 2 a trifle or toy, 3 a cheat or 
fraud, 4 a cully, or filly fellow, 5 (in 
Commerce) a cant name given to certain 
projects for raiſing money on imaginary 
grounds. 

To BUBBLE. 1 to deceive, or trick, 2 to 
bladder up like water, &c. 

. BU"BBY, a woman's breaſt, 


50 50 (of gan, gr, the groin) a tumor 


miles. | 

BUCKET, a ſmall portable veſſel, of lea» 
ther, or wood, to draw water, &c, with, 

BU'CKEINGHAM, [W. lon, 1 deg. lat. 519, 
50˙.] The chief town of Buckinghamſhire, 
ſitus ted in a low ground, and ſurrounded on 
all fides but the north by the Oule ; over 
which are erected three ſtone bridges, and 

* ſeveral paper-miils, It is div:ded into two 
parts; one Where the town-hall is; the 
other where the church ſtands, whoſe ſpire 
(reckoned one of the higheſt in Englan: ) 
was blown down by a tempeſt, in 1609: , 
and never rebuilt, The buildings are ol, 
and the caſtle ruinous, which was built en 
a great mount in the middle of the towr, 
by the Saxon king Edward the Elder. K. 
Charles II. in 1684, granted it a new char- 
ter, OY the magiſtrates into a mayor 
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BUC 


and aldermen ; but the old charter was re- 
ſtored four years after, and the magiſtrates 
are ſtill a bailiff, capital burgeſſes, &c. 
and, by a late preſcription, they ſend two 
members to parliament. The county gaol 
and court are kept here, and ſometimes the 
aſſizes. Here is a free-ſchool, which was 
a chapel, founded by Thomas a Becket, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, A great fire 
happened here, on the 25th of March 
1725, by which 138 families loſt near 
33, ooo |, in houſes and goods, Here is a 
market held weekly on ſaturday ; and 8 
fairs annua!ly, viz. on monday ſe*ennight 
after Epiphany, on St. Mark's day, on 
thurſday in Whitſun-week, on St. Peter's, 
St. Bartholomew's, St. Matthew's, St. 
Simon and Jude's, and St. Martin's days. 
Situated 17 miles north-weſt of Aileſbury. 
Diſtant from London 44 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles. f 
BU CKINGHAMSHIRE, a county ſituated 
in the midſt of England, and is in the 
dioceſe of Lincoln: It is but of ſmall ex- 
tent, being but 39 miles long, and 18 
broad; and conſequently about 138 in, 
circumference, containing about 441, ooo 


B U 1 


To BUD, to ſhoot forth buds, 
A BUD (of 6bsuton, fr.) 1 a 
before it opens into leaves, 

of the firſt year, 

BU'DDESDALE, or BO'TESDALE, [k 
lon. 19. 10', lat. 529. 25'.] A ſmall tow 
in Suffolk, near the borders of Nurfolk, ad 
is a thoroughfare from St, Edmon@ſbury to 
Yarmouth: It has a free grammar. cho] 
a market on thurſday, and a fair on Holy. 
thurſday, Diſtant 72 computed, and $1 
meaſured miles from London. 5 

To BUDGE (of Yfouger, fr.) to ſtir, ar 
move. 

BUDGE. 1 lambs fur when dreſſed, 2 one 
that ſlips in to ſteal cloaths, &c. 

BUDGE batchelors, a company of poor oli 
men, clothed in long gowns lined with 
lambs fur, who accompany the lord-mayor 
of London on the day of his inauguration, 

BU'DGET (of bougette, fr.) a bag or pouch, 


young (prom, 
2 2 young calf 


'BU/DLEY, a ſmall market-town in Devon- 


ſhire, whoſe market was formerly kept on 
ſunday 3 which occaſioning much irregulz- 
rity, it was altered to monday. 

BUFF, a fort of leather prepared from the 
ſkin of the buffalo, by dreſſing it in il 


acres, It is divided into eight hundreds, 
and contains 185 pariſhes, of which ſeven. 


after the manner of ſhamoy, 
BUFF, adj. firm, ſtout, reſolute, 


are boroughs ; ſends 14 members to par- BU'FFALO, a beaft reſembling a bull, but 


liament; has 15 market- towns, about 
18, 400 houſes, and 111,400 ſouls. It is 
watered by the rivers Coln, Wickham, 
and Amerſham on the ſouth-eaſt; by the 
Thames on the ſouth, and the Iſa and 
Ouſe on the north ; the air is generally 
good, eſpecially the Chiltern hills ; the ſoil 
is moſtly marle or chalk. It is famous for 
corn and cattle ; and the Vaie of Ayleſbury 
is ſo fattening to ſheep, that it is common 
to ſell a ram for upwards of 10 l. for 
breeding. Its chief manufactures are paper 
and bone- lace; both of which are brought 
to ſo great perfection, by the care and in- 
duſtry of the manufacturers, as to vie with 
the beſt made abroad. 
BUCKLE {of boucle, fr.) x a ring with a 
tongue faſtened to it, 2 a curl of hair. 
To BUCKLE, 1ĩ to faſten with a buckle, 
2 to er] hair, 3 to yield or ſubmit to. 
4 to prepare for war, 

BUCKLER. 71 a piece of defenſive armour, 

uſed by the ancients to ſcreen their bcdies 
from the blows of their enemies, 2 de- 
fence, protector. 

* of beef, a piece cut off from the 

r-Join, 

("Wii a ſort of coarſe linen cloth ſtif- 
ened, 

BU'CKSOM, gay, merry, 


Buco Lics (f Boxoviza, gr. of Bic an 


ox, and x@aavy food) paſtoral ſongs, where- 


o 


longer and bigger; having large thick 
horns, ſhort black hair, and a very ſmall 
head ; very common in the Levant, where, 
as well as in Italy, they are tamed, and 
wrought as we do oxen, 

BU'FFET, 1 a blow with the fit, a box on 
the ear, &c. 2 a repoſitory for plate, Set 
BEAUFET. 

BU'FFLE- head, an ignoramus, or dull fot. 

BUFFOO'N (of buffon, fr.) a merry jeſter, 
ſcaramouch, droll, or mimic, who diverts 
the public by his pleaſantries and focleries, 

BUG, a ftinking -vermine, or inſect, that. 
breeds much in beds and bedding, 

May BUG, the black-fly or beetle. 

BUG-BEAR, an imaginary monſter to 
frighten children with. 

BU'GGERY, ſodomy, or fin againſt nature, 
as one man coupling with another ; one 
woman with another woman; or a man er 
woman with brute beaſts ; each of which 
is felony, wichout benefit of the clergy. 

BU'GLE (of bucalus, lat. a ſteer or yobng 
ox) 1 a beaſt like an ox, having a mare 
like an horſe. 2 a kind of glaſs bead. 
3 the name of an herb, 

BUGLE born, a fort of horn uſed by hun- 
ters, 

BU'GLOSS (of 8&\wooe, gr. of hör an at, 

and Awroe the tongue) ox- tongue, tt 

name of an herb. 


in ſhepherds concerns ang loves are diſ- 
courſed of. 


To BUILD. 1 to erect churches, houſes, kt, 
| 2 to rely, or depend upon. 


UTLDING, 1 the art of railing an _ 


BUL 


2 4 fabric or place erected by art, either 

bor ſhelter, ſecurity, magnificence, or de- 

A little neat town in Brecknockſhire, 
gouth- Wales, pleaſantly ſeated among woods 
on the river Wye; has a conſiderable trade 
in ſtockings, and two good markets week- 
ly, viz, one on monday, for cattle ; and 
the other on ſaturday, for proviſions. Di- 
gant from London 125 computed, and 157 
meaſured miles, k ' 

BULB (of bulbus, lat.) any root that is round, 
and wrapped with many ſkins, coats, or 
peels one over another; as onions, ſcallions, 
tulip- roots, &c. | 

BULBOUS, full of bulbs, or full of round 

| heads like an onion. 

To BULGE, a ſhip is ſaid to bulge, when 
ſhe runs on a rock, &c. and beats a hole 
in her bottom. 

BULIMY (of BN H⁰¹,tX gr. of Bie an ox, and 
ae; hunger) ox-like hunger, an enor- 
mous or inſatiable appetite, attended with 
fainting, and coldneſs of the extremities. 

BULK. 1 maſſineſs. 2 the bigneſs or ſize 
of a thing. 3 a ſtall before a ſhop, 4 the 
great or principal part of a man's eſtate. 
5 the whole content in. the hold for the 
ſtowage of goods. 

BULKY. 1 big, grand. 2 maſſy, ſolid. 
2 corpulent, fat. 4 heavy, weighty, 

BULL (of bul, du.) 1 the male kind of 
kine. 2 an impropriety, or blunder in diſ. 
courſe, 3 an inſtrument diſpatched out of 
the Roman chancery, anſwering to the let- 
ters patent aad edicts of ſecular princes ; to 
which is prefixed a leaden ſeal hanging by 
ſilken threads, on one ſide of which are the 
heads of St, Peter and St. Paul; on the 
_ the pope's name, and year of his 
pontificate, 

The golden BULL, an Ordinance made by 
Charles V. emperor of Germany, in the 
year 1536, concerning the form of electing 
the emperor, | 

BULL bead, a ſmall river-fiſh, otherwiſe 
called a Miller's tbumb, or coule, 

BULL-feaft, a feſtival in Spain and Portugal, 
in which men on horſeback, armed with 
lances, encounter with bulls, 

BULL-FINCH, the name of a bird, 

BULLACE z, a wild plum. : 

BULLET (of boalet, fr.) a ball of lead, iron, 
cc. to be fired out of a cannon, muſquet, 
piſtol, &c, | 

BULLINGBROOK, or BO'LINGBROKE. 
E. lon, 15 min. lat. 53. 18.1 A town 
in Lincolnſhire, ſituated between the river 
Witham and the ſea-coaſt, 4 miles ſouth- 
caft of Horncaſtle. It has a market week-| 
ly on tueſday, and was the birth place 00 
X. Henry IV. from thence ſurnamed Hen. 
7y of Bullingbrook, Diſtant from London 


* 


BUN 


BU'LLION (the etymology of this word is 
uncertain ; ſome ſay, it comes from bolus, 
lat, a maſs or lump of metal ; ſome from 
Ban, gr. a clod, or lump of earth; others 
from HN, barb, gr. a ſeal, becauſe it is 
to receive the prince's effigies ; and othery 
of bilion, fr, baſe coin) money in the mak, 
or uncoined gold or ſilver. 

BULLION of copper, pieces of copper ſet am 
poytrels, or bridles for ornament. 

BU*LLOCK, a young bull, 

BU'LLY, or BULLY-roc#, 1 a boiſteroas 
hectoring fellow, 2 a fellow that attends 
whores, either to defend them, or to pie- 
tend himſelf the huſband of one of them, 
in order to draw money from their cults. 
mers, 

BU'LWARK, in the ancient Fortification,' 
amounts to much the ſame as the Baus 
in the modern, 

BUM (of bovem, du. the bottom) the 
breech, or fundament. BG 

BU"MBASIN. See BoMRVYCINE. 

BUMBA'ST. See BompasrT. 

BU'MKIN, or Country BUMKIN, a ruſtic, 
a country clown, an unmannerly fellow. 
BUMP. 1 a ſwelling, or knob, 2 a thump, 

or blow, 

BU MPER, a brimmer, or full glaſs. 

BUNCH (of bugno, ital. a bump or bile) 12 
bump, bile, or ſwelling, 2 a cluſter, or 
bundle, 

BU'NCHES, a diſeaſe in horſes, cauſing knobs 
5 riſe in their fleſh, occaſioned by foul 

iet. 

BUNDLE, a parcel of things wrapped er 
tied up together, 

To BUNDLE wp, to make up into a bundle. 

— a cor k or ſtopple for the mouth of a 

arrel. 

BU'NGAY, or BU'NGEY. [E. lon. 10. 
35+ lat. 520. 35. ] A large town in Saf- 
folk, ſeated on the river Waveney, by 
which it is almoſt encompaſſed, being navi- 
gable to Yarmouth, which is of great be- 
nefit to its trade, and to the market, which 
is held weekly on thurſday, and much re- 
ſorted to by the people of Norfolk, as alſs 
to its fair held on the 25th of June, It 
has two churches, and a grammar-ſchvol, 
with 10 ſcholarſhips for Emmanuel-college 
in Cambridge. On the 1ſt of March 1689, 
the whole town was almoſt deſtroyed by a 
fire, to the damage of near 30,0001, but 
it has ſince been handſomely rebuilt. Here 
is a fine cold-bath, a vineyard, and a phy- 
ſic-garden, all laid out by Mr, King, an 
apothecary of the town, in a place which 
commands a moſt beautiful proſpe& of the 
adjacent country. Situated 32 miles north- 
eaſt of Bury, Diſtant from London 83 
computed, and 101 meaſured miles. 


To BU'NGLE, to cobble, botch, or do any 


300 computes, and 122 meaſurgd miles, 


thing in a clumſy, aukward manner, 


BU NGLER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BUR 


BUNGLER, an unſkilful, aukward work. 


man. 

BUNN, or BUN, a light ſort of cake. 

BUNT, the middle part of a ſail formed inro 
a hollow to catch the more wind. 

BU NTER, a woman who gathers rags in 
the ſtreets for making of paper. 

BUNTING, a kind of lark, a bird. 

BUN TINGFORD. [W. lon. 5 min, lat. 
59. 55˙.] A ſmall town in Hertfordſhire, 
vn the ford of the little river Rib, ano 
upon Ermine-ftreet, in the poſt-road to 
Cambridge and the North, Here is a 
handſ:me alms houſe, founded and endowed 
by Seth Ward, biſhop of Sarum, for four 
ancient men, and as many ancient women, 
that had lived handſomely, and were re- 
duced by misfortune, It has a market 
weekly on monday, and two fairs of two 
days each, viz. one on the day and morrow 
of St, Peter and St, Paul, and the other 
on the day and morrow of St, Andrew. 
Situated 12 miles north of Hertford. Di- 
fant from London 28 computed, and 32 
meaſured miles. 

BUOY * (of bye. fr.) a piece of wood, cork, 
or an empty caſk, faſtened with a line to 
the anchor, and by that means floats di- 
rectly over it, and diſcovers whereabouts 
it lies; alſo vpon fands, as a ſea-mark ; 
and to a cable, to prevent it from touching 
the ground, when it is ſuſpected to be gra- 
velly. 

BURDEN. See Bun THEN, 

BU*RDEN (in Muſic) 1 the drone, or deepeſſ 
ſound of an organ. 2 the pipe or ſtring 
itſelf, by which ſuch ſound is given, 

BU'RDOCK, the name of an herb, 

BU'RFORD, [W. lon. 19. 40“. lat. 519, 
40ʃ.] A town in Oxfordſhite, ſeated on the 
river Windruſh: It had a charter from 
Henry II. granting it all the cuſtoms o! 
the townſmen of Oxford; and though it 
Joſt moſt of them in the reign of Q El za- 
beth, it ſtill retains the face of a corpora- 
tion, having a common ſal, and being go 
verned by two bailiffs, and other inferior 
officers, Its market, which is on ſaturday, 
is noted for ſaddles ; and the even downs 
near it for horſe-races, Its fairs are on 
June the 24th, on September the 14th, 
and on the ſaturday before and after Mi- 
chaelmas day. A proverb has taken riſe 
from this town, called a Burford bait, 
which is a bait not to ſtay the ſtomach, 
but to overcharge it. Situated 13 miles 
weſt of Oxford; diſtant from London 62 
Eomputed, and 85 meaſured miles, Gives 

title of Earl to the duke of St. Albans, 

8 (of Hourguinote, fr.) a kind cf 

elmet. N 

BURGESS. t an inhabitant of a borough. 
2 a member of parliament for a borough, 


BUR 

BURCH, a very ſmall town in 1; 
between Saltfleet and Wainfleet. fl 
charity-ſchool, and a market which i 4 
conſiderable held weekly on thurſday. by 
ſtant from London 104 computed, and 15 
meaſored miles, 
BURGHER, a citizen or townſman, 
BURGLAR (of bung, ſax, a caftle, 250 l. 
tro, lat. a robher) one guilty of burglary 
BURGLARY, the crime of entering into a 
houſe or church, in the night-time, n 
order to ſteal ſomething thence or to 
commit any other felonicus act, whether 
the ſame be executed or not, This is fe. 
lony, without benefit of the clergy, 

BURGMASTER, or BURGOMASTHR, 
a chief officer of the towns in the Loy. 
Countries, 

BU'RIAL, a funeral, or rites obſerved in hy. 
rying the dead. 

BURLE SQUE, or BURLESK, adj, (burle(qu, 
fr.) merry, jocofſe, comical, mocking, 
BURLE'SQUE, ſubft. a jocuſe kind of po. 

etry, chiefly uſed in the way of drollery 
and ridicule. 
BURLINGTON. See BaTDLINSTox. 
BU'RLY, 1 big, beavy, groſs, 2 full « 
pimples, or red ſpots, 
To BURN, to ſcorch, conſume, or deſtroy 
with fire. : 
BURN (in Surgery) a ſolution of cantinuity 
by the force of fire. 
BU'RNET, the name of an herb, otherwiſe 
called pimpernel, 
BURNHAM, or BURNHAM.- MARKET. 
[E. hen. 50 deg. lat. 53 deg.] A town in 
Norfolk, having a harbour, and a marks 
weekly on ſaturday. On the ſhore here 
are many little hills, ſuppoſed to be th: 
tombs of the Saxcns and Danes formerly 
killed here. Situated 25 miles north-weſt a 
Norwich; diſtant from London 120 cem- 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. There ate 
ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood cf the 
ſame name, which, for diſtinction, cart 
an addition of the names of the ancient 
lords of the ſeveral manors: Seven 
them drive a great trade in corn to Hd. 
land, | 
BURNING. 1 violent hot. 2 a ſcorching, 
conſuming, or deſtroying by fire. 
BURNING-GLASS. a machine whereby the 
ſun's rays are collected into a point; and 
by that means the heat is rendered ſo in- 
tenſe as to ſet on fire whatever is placed in 
its focus, | | 
BURNING Vell, a certain well near Wigan 
in Lancaſhire, into which if a lighted candle 
be put, the water will immediately take 
fire and burn, : 
To BU'RNISH (of burnir, fr.) to poliſh, c 
make bright. 


BURCH, Sce BoRO UCR. 


To BURNISH (among Hunrers) is when 


deer thruſt their horns into a recdiſh * 


BUR 


them s new colour and luſtre, after 


mor bhed a white downy ſkin from 


having ru 
them. Enes of of 

BURNISHER, à round poliſhed piece | 
eel, uled by 8 to ſmooth and give 

re to metals. 

MORNLEY. [W. lon, 22. 5“. lat. 539. 

A ſmall town in Lancaſhire, ſeated 
in 0 north-eaſt part cf the county, in 2 
very healthy alt: It has a market on ſa- 
turday, and Aa fair on Februat y the 1ſt, 
Situated 27 Miles ſouth-eatt ot Lancaſter, 
and 153 from London. Several Roman 
coins have been dug up here, dated in the 
time of the conſuls. 

BURNT WOOD, or BRENTWOOD. [E. 
lon, 15 min. lat. $19. 35] A populous 
town in Eſſex, ſeated on a hill in the road 
from London to Harwich. It has a good 
market weekly on thurſday, and a fair on 
July the 7th, both granted by K. Stephen 
to the abbot of St. Oſyth. Diſtant from 


London 15 computed, and 17 meaſured} 


miles. 
BURR, 1 the knots that are cut off calves 


ears, 2 a country word for ſweet- bread, 
3 (among Hunters) the round knob of horn 
next the deer's head, 

BU'RRAS-Pip?, an inſtrument uſed by gold- 
ſmiths and ſurgeons, to keep corroding pow - 
ders in. ; 

BURREL-Fly, a fly troubleſome to cattle, 

BURROW, 1 holes in a warren, wherein 


BUR 


eaſtern bank of the Trent, which render 
it very convenient for trade, The houſes 
are pleaſantly intermixed with trees. It has 
a good market weekly on monday, and a 
fair on Lady-day. Diſtant from London 
127 computed, and 149 meaſured miles, 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT, [W. lon. 2% 
39. /at, 529, 45". ] A market-town in Stafe 
tordſhire, chiefly noted for its fine ale, and 
its bridge over the Trent into Derbyſhire, 
which is thought, by ſome, to be the 
fineſt in England, except that of Weſtmin- 
ſter, being built of ſquared free- ſtune, 515 
yards in length, with 37 arches, through 
which the river runs, and here divides into 
three channels. Barges come up to the 
town, by the help of art, with a full 
ſtream, in a deep, ſafe channel. The 
clothing trade is here very conſiderable z 
its market is weekly on thurſday, and fairs 
on Holy-thurſday, June the 27th, and 
October the 18th. Situated 18 miles eaſt 
of Stafford. Diſtant from London 96 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 

To BU RV. 1 to interr a corpſe, 2 to for- 
get, to put up affronts, or bury in obli- 
vion, 
BURY, [W. lon. 20, 20“, lat. 530, 36.] 
A market- town in Lancafhire, ſtands on the 


factory, and drives a conſiderable trade in 
the coarſe goods, called half-thicks and 
kerſeys. Its market is weekly on thurſday, 


rabbits breed, &c, 2 a covert, or place of and fairs on Good-friday, April the 23d, 


retirement, ſhelter, or retreat, 

To BURROW, 1 to make a hole in the 
ground. 2 to hide in the ground, as a rab- 
bit does, 

BURSE (of b:urſe, fr. a purſe, or money) an 
exchange, or place where merchants meet 
to buy and ſell their wares, &c, 


and September the Sth. Situated about 30 

miles ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter, Diſtant from 
- London 143 computed, and 183 meaſured 

miles. ; | 
BUR St, EDMOND's. E. lon. 45 min. 
lat. 529, 20'.] A handſe me- built town in 
Suffolk, ſeated on a riſing ground, which 


BU'RSER (of bourfier, fr.) the treaſurer of] overlooks: an open fine country, and being 


a college or monaſtery, 7 

To BURST, 1 to tear, rend, or break. 2 to 
fly aſunder. 

BURT, a flat ſort of fiſh of the turbot kind, 

BURTHEN, or BU'RDEN, 1 a load, as 
much as a man can carry, 2 a troubl-tome 
affair, 3 the ſubject on wh ch a perſon 
talks, 4 the chorus of a ſong. 5 the con- 
tents of a ſhip, or the number of tons it 
will carry, 6 (in Commerce) one hundred 
and eighty pounds of ſteel. 

DU RTEENSOME, troubleſome, 

BURTON, (W. len. 29. 35. lat. 549. 10“. 
A market town in Weſtmoteland, fituated 
on the utmoſt ſouthern part of this county, 
which borders upon Lancaſhire: It has a 
market weekly on thurſday, and a fair on 
Whit-monday, Diſtant fiom London 195 
computed, and 244 meaſured miles. 

BURTON, or BURTON-STA'THER. 

W. lon, 30 min, lat. 53%, 40˙.] A mar- 
et- coun in Lincolnſhire, ſituated on the 


in a very healthy air, is much reſorted to 
by the gentry, and is called the Montpelier 
of England, The river Bgurn, or Lark, 
that runs cn the eaſt ſide of it, is navi- 
gable from Lyn to Farnham, which is but 
one mile off, It has two fine noble pariſh» 


a grammar ſchool founded by King Ed- 
ward VI. Belides the ęrammar-ſchool, 
here are three charity-{chools in the town, 
and an hoſpital cr workhouſe for 30 boys 
and girls, The chief public buildings are 
the Guildhall, the Wool-hali, and ſhire- 
houſe 3 beſides the abbey-gate, which is 
fia fine monument of what the abbey 
was once, which was founded ia honour of 
| St. Edmond, king of the Eaſt- Angles, who 
was crowned, and buried here after being 
martyred by the Danes. Including the 
ſuburbs, it is one mile and a quaiter from 
eaſt to weſt, and one nule and a balf from 
north to ſouth, and contains five _ 
ve 


Irwell, is much noted for the fuſtian manu- 


churches, both in one church-yard, with 
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BUS BUZ 
See gates, and 34 ſtreets, which are ſtrait, jBU'STARD (of bufarde, fr.) a fort of zrat 
ſpacious, well-paved, and generally cut one] heavy fowl. 
another at right-angles. It is governed by To BU'STLE, 1 to make a great ndiſe X 
an alderman, 12 capital burgeſſes, and 24 diſturbance, 2 to be active in buſineſs. 
common-council- men, and ſends two mem-{BU'SY, 1 full of buſineſs, 2 medal 
ders to parliament, Here are three mar-] troubleſome. 1 

Eets weekly, viz. on wedneſday, friday, and BUT, moreover, beſides, except, 
ſaturday ; and five fairs yeatly, viz. on BU TCHER (of boucher, fr.) one that kill 
Good friday, Eaſter-tueſday, September the} and ſells cattle, 
21ft, November the 11th, and the 2oth ;jTo BUTCHER, to kill any perſon, or ciei. 
which are kept on Angel-hill, being a] ture. 

Arge ſpacious plain, encompaſſed with theſBU"TCHERY, 1 a great ſlaughter or mf. 
deſt gentlemen's houſes, before which are ſacre. 2 the ſhambles, or place ben 
erected tents and booths for the traders.] butchers expoſe their meat to ſale, 

The greateſt fair is that which begins on{BUTE, a ſhire in Scotland, conſiſting of the 
September the 21ſt, and laſts a fortnight ;] iſlands of Arran and Bute, which lie in the 
during which there is raffling every after-] Frith of Clyde, ſouth of Argyleſhite. 
noon, with a play in the evening, from BU TLER (of bouter/l:er, fr. of bouteill 1 
whence the company repair to an aſſembly, bottle) an officer in the houſe of a prince, 
which is at ſome gentleman's houſe, This} nobleman, &c. who keeps the houſhold. 
town; in 1608, was almoſt conſumed by] ftores, as wine, &c. 

fire; and, in 1636, was ſo depopulated by [BU"'TLERAGE of Wine, an impoſition aa 
a plague, that the graſs grew in the ſtreets, | wine, which the king's butler, by virtue 
It has been famous for ſeveral conventions| of his office, might take of every ſhip, 
of the nobility and parliaments, In theſBUTT, f a fort of wine-vefſel containing 
reign of Henry VI. a parliament met here, 126 gallons. 2 a bank, or bound, ; a 
when Humphry duke of Glouceſter, who] mark to ſhoot at. 4 the great end of 4 
had been regent during his minority, was] plank, muſquet, &c. | 
baſely murdered here; which gave the firſfſTo BUTT, to run againſt, or puſh with the 
eccaſion to the war between the houſes off horns like a ram. | 

York and Lancaſter. Situated about 12]BU"TTENS, or BU'TTONS (among Hun- 
miles eaſt of Newmarket ; diſtant from] ters) the round knobs, or burrs of a deer“ 
London 64 computed, and 75 meaſured] head, | 
miles, (BUTTER (of butyrum, lat. of geg a con, 

BUSH. 1 any ſort of ſhrub growing thick or] and Tuzew to curdle or thicken, gr.) 1 afat, 
Cloſe together, 2 (with Hunters) the tail] unctuous ſubſtance prepared or ſeparatel 
of a fox, from milk, by heating or churning f. 

BU'SHEL (of boiſſeau, fr.) a dry meaſure} 2 alſo uſed to ſignify ſeveral chemical ſub- 
containing eight gallons, but ten of water-] ftances, on account of their conliſtence re- 


meaſure, ſembling that of butter, 
BUSINESS. 1 buſtle, or hurry, 2 employ-]BU'TTER-Teerb, great broad fore-teeth, 
ment, or occupation. BU'TTER-Box. 1 a great eater of butter 
To do ones BUSINESS. 1 to eaſe nature.] 2 a ſneering name for a Dutchman. 

2 to kill, deſtroy, or ruin him. BU'TTERY (i. e. butlery) a place whete 
His BUSINESS üs done, i. e. he is undone, victuals, &c. is ſet up. 

he is a dead man. * [BU'TTOCK, the haunch, or breech; tht 


BUSK (of buſque, fr.) a piece of whalebone,] part of the body we fit on. 
wood, ſteel, &c. worn by women, to keep} BUTTON (of /outon, fr.) as well-knowl 
down the forepart of their ſtays, utenſil, for faſtening garments, &c. 

BU'SKINS (of bzosking, du.) 1 a fort off BU'TTRESS (in Building) is an arch or mals 
a high ſhoe, worn by country people for a| of ſtone, ſerving to ſupport the fides of 4 
defence againſt the cold. 2 a ſort of high; building, wall, &c. on the outſide, and are 
Give, coming over the calf of the leg, worn chiefly uſed in ſuch buildings as are of it 
by actors of tragedies, with a high heel,} Gothic kind, . 
that they might ſeem the taller, 3 (by BU'TTRESS, or BU'TTERIS, a tool uſe 


metaphor) tragedy. | by farriers to pare a horſe's hoof, 
To BUSS (of þafir, lat.) to kiſs, ; BUXOM, 1 pliant, obedient, 2 amorouh 
A BUSS (of boeſen, du.) a ſmall veſſel, wanton, 3 merry, jolly, 
uſed in the herring-fiſhery, &c. To BUY, to purchaſe any thing with me. 


BUST, or BU'STO (ital.) the figure of a] ney. 
perſon in relievo, ſhewing only the head,, BUY'ER, a chapman, 2 Cound 


ſhoulders, and ſtomach, che arms being To BUZZ (a word taken from t 7 
lopped off. | 


1 to hum, or make a noile like ber „ 


„ 


y - 1 


; io hit in os. ear. 3 to ſpread, 


or rumour abroad. 


R ZZARD. 1 a ſort of large hawk. 2 a 


BU'Z ; | 
| ſtupid fellow. 3 aps 
- 300% ie, near to, through, with, 


de 
BY, prep- T laws made in courts baron, or 


Laws, 1 n, 
w—_ 2 laws made by any particu- | 
lar companies, &c , 

A BY-Blow, a baſtard, . 


4 BW. act, 2 ſhoemaker's wallet, a tin- 


ker's budgek. 1 ea 
BYR-Laws, or BUR-Lavvs, laws eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland, with conſent' of the neigh- 
bours, . choſen unanimouſly in the courts 
called Burlazv courts, 2 
BYZA'NTINE (of Byzantium, of Byſe, ot 


4 


Byſas, a general of the ans, who 
is ſaid to have laid the foundation of it) the 
city now called Conſtantinople, | 


n — þ en Sy a - « i . ” 
„ = 
_—_— 


. 


Je, is the third letter and ſecond conſonant of the alphabet; it 
J is formed by forcing the breath between the tongue ele- 
7200 near the palate (to make the voice ſomewhat ſibilous) with 


the lips open. It has two ſounds, hard and ſoft; hard, like &, 
before a, ö, u, I, and er; as in call, co/t, cup, clean, crop: and ſoft 


like.s; before i, e, and y; as in city, ceſſion, cyder. Before h, it has 


a peculiar ſound, as in chance, chalk : in. chord, chart, and ſome 
other words, it is hard like f. But in many French words it is 
ſoft before h, like s ; as in chaiſe, chagrin, In numerals; it ſtands 


for centum, one hundred. 
CAB 


VBA, or CA BAL (of n52D, heb. 
of 925 to take or receive). 1 a myſte- 
rious doctrine 1mcng the Jews, received by 
. tradition rem their fathers, at laſt 
compiled into 2 body in the Talmud, 2 an 
| rt or ſcience, practiſed by the more mo- 
dern Jews, in Ciſcovering myſteries and 
erpoſitions, From ihe numbers that letters 
of werds make, 
CABAL. 1 a ſecret chuncil, or private con- 
 federacy, 2 a party, ſett, or gang. 
CA”BALIST, one w/o explains the ſcripture 

according ro the Caba la. t 

CABALI'STIC, or CABALT'STICAL, be- 
' longing to the Jewiſh Cabala. 

CABBAGE, i the name of a well-known 
vegetable, 2 (in Hunting) the burr on a 
decr's head, which parts where the horns 
take their riſe, 

To CABBAGE. t to grow to a head like a 
cabbage. 2 to take a piece of the remain- 
ing ſtuff, as a taylor, &c. N 

ca Bix (of cabane, fr.) 1 a hut, or cot- 
ute. 2 a lodging - room in a ſhip. 

CA EIVET, fr. f a cloſet in a palace, oi 
hobleman's hoüſe. a a caſket, or cheſt of 

Frm to contain things of value, 

ABINET- Council, a ſecret council. holden in 

. the king's cloſet, [ 


EAS 


CABLE, fr, à thick long rope ſerving to 
hold ſhips firm at anchor, and to tow veſ- 
ſels up rivers, Every cable, of whateyer 
thickneſs it be, is compoſed of three ſtrands 3 
each ſtrand of three twiſts ; and each tiviſt | 
of a certain number of threads of rope-yarnz 
more or leſs, as the cable is to be thicker 
or ſmaller. The common length of à great 
cable is 120 fathom, | 
CA'BLED. 1 (in Architecture) ſuch mould 
ings in a column as are filled up with pieces 
like a cable. 2 (in Heraldry) 4 croſs made 
of two pieces of cable. 5 
CA'BLISH, a low- wood, or bruſh- wood. 
CABO'CHED, fr, (in Heraldry) is when the 
head of a beaſt is cut off behind the ears, by 
a ſection parallel to the face, or by a per- 
pendicular ſection. : N 2 
8 one having a bad habit of 
ody : 
CACHE'XY (of zayef(a, gr. of zany; bad, 
and eZ; habit) a 2 habit of body, pro- 
ceeding from a bad diſpoſition of the fluids 
and humours, bh 
CA'CKEREL, a fort of ſea-fiſh; 
To CA'CKLE (of kackeſen, du.) to cry 
as a hen does when ſhe has laid her 
CACOCHY" MIA (of naxcs bad, and Ae 


— 


| | 


juice, gr.) 2 vicious ſtate of ths vital Hu- 
8 maus, 


245 


mours, eſpecially of the maſs of blood, 


ariſing either from a diſorder of the ſecre- 


tions, or 'from external contagion, Gor-f 


rhæus gives the name to the abundance or 
exceſs of any ill humour, provided it be 
the only one that thus offends in quantity, 

C.4CODEMON (of #4#03Taijpewy, gr. of aan 
evil, and dau a ſpirit) an evil ſpirit, a 
devil. 


. CACOE'THES +, gr. (of aue bad, and 100g 


habit) 1 a bad habit, or cuſtom, 2 an 
ulcer paſt cure. | 

COPHO NY (of ua:opwna, gr. of xaxe; 

bad, and $wa a voice) the meeting of two 
letters, or ſyllables, which yield an uncouth 
and diſagreeable ſound, 

CACO" TROPHY (of xavgopia, gr. of vans: 
bad, and v nouriſhment) a bad nutri- 
ment, proceeding from a depravation of 
the blood, 

CACOZE'LIA, gr. (of nxaxo; bad, and Cue 
zeal) affected, perverſe imitation ; falling 
into ore fault, to avoid another, 

CADA”VEROUS (of cadaweroſus, lat. of 
cadaver a dead body) like a dead carcaſe, 


ghaſtly, 

CADE (of cadus, lat. a veſſel) a veſſel, bar- 

rel, or caſk ; uſed for a determinate num- 
ber of ſome ſorts of fiſh, Thus it con- 
tains five hundred red-herrings, one thou- 
{and ſprats, &c. 

CADE /amb, a lamb that has been brought 

up in the houſe, 

CADENCE (of cadens, lat. from cads to 
fall) the fall of the voice in a ſentence, 

CADENCE (in Muſic) is the cloſe, - or con- 
clufion of a piece of muſic, in lome key it 

is not ſet in; and in long pieces of muſic 

© there are ſeveral cadences. The more there 
are, the pleaſanter the muſic, provided they 
are artfully diſpoſed, 

CA'DET, fr. 1 a younger brother of a fa- 
mily, 2 a young gentleman ſoldier, who, 
to attain ſome knowledge in the art of 
war, and in expectation of preferment, 
chuſes to carry arms as a private man in a 
company of foot. | 

CA DEW. 1 the ſtraw- worm. 2 an Iriſh 
mantle. 

CAbDl, or CAD EE, an inferior magiſtrate 
among the Turks and Saracens, like our 
juſtices of the peace. 

CADMIA, a mineral ſubſtance, of which 
there are two kinds, Natural, and Artifi- 
cial. | 

The Natural Cadmia, again, is of two ſorts ; 
the one containing an arſenic, called Co- 
balt ; the other containing zink, called Ca- 
lamin, 

The Artificial Cadmia is prepared of copper 

in furnaces, | 

CADICEUS, lat, (of caduceator an herald) 
Mercury's golden rod, or wand, borne by 


CAE 


figured by the Egyptians with tw; | 
knit together in the middle; * 
was called Hercules's knot, 
CESAR, a —_ or name given to the 
8 of Rome, who ſucceeded July 
CASA REAN Operation (in 8 

| operation of 3 as Pans — 


men into the uterus. 

SU'RA, lat. (of cds to cut): 1 x cut 
gaſh, or knot, 2 (in Greek and Latin 
. 2 —— yu there remains an 

able after a foot, and | 
ends the word, : OW 
CAERDIFF, IW. lon. 30. 20“. lat. 515, 
30',] in Glamorganſhire, the moſt beauti. 
ful town in South. Wales, fituated on the 
river Taaffe, ſurrounded with a fertile ſoil, 
both for tillage and paſturage ; it is a port 
and town of good trade, and has a-yety 
good harbour opening into the Severn fea 
About 4 miles below the town, there is f 
large bridge over the Taaffe, to which 
ſhips of ſmall burden come to load and un- 


| load, It is large and well built, having 


its ſtreets well ordered and clean, cantain- 
ing within its walls two. pariſhes, though 
but one church. Without the eaſt gate i 
a large ſuburb, called Crockerton ; vith. 
out the north gate ſtands the White- Friars, 
and without the weſt gate a ſmall ſuburb 
adjoining to the Black Friars, wherein is 
built the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, ſpacious, 
and ſtately building, It is a town corpo- 
rate, governed by a conſtable, 12 alder- 
men, and 12 capital burgeſſes ; a ſteward, 
town-clerk, &c. enjoys many immunities, 
ſends one member to parliament, is wel 
ſtocked with inhabitants, and enjoys a good 
trade, eſpecially to Briſtol ; has two mar- 
kets weekly, one on wedneſday, and the 
other on ſaturday, which are very conſ- 
derable for cattle, corn, ſwine, and ſheep ; 
and all ſorts of proviſions are ſold at ealy 
rates, Situated two , miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Landaff ; diſtant 126 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles from London, 

CAERFILLY. IW. lon, 39. 75, lat, 51%, 
35.] A large town in Glamorganſfire, 
South-Wales, ſeated in a mooriſh ground 
among hills; is an ancient borough-town, 
whoſe market is weekly on thurſday, Situ 
ated 5 miles north of Landaff, and 123 
computed miles from London, 


CAERLTON, IW. lon. 3 deg. lat, 51% 


40'.] A pretty large town in Glamorgat- 
ſhire, excellently ſituated on the river Uk, 
over which there is a large wooden bridge, 
though the houſes are generally built of 
ſtone, It was anciently a flouriſhing «lt 
of the Romans, and adorned with ſump- 
tuous edifices, Here the great king Arthur 


kim as the enſign of his office, It wes | 


t his court, and here was a famoul 
P 3 collegs 


5 which kno | 


mother, by an inciſion through the abdos 


£*” as Ad a dls a+ Ta- aa a Ls, * 


CAE 

for 200 ſtudents in aſtronomy and 
other liberal arts. Its market is weekly 
en thurſday. \ Situated 16 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Monmouth; 112 computed, and 141 

meaſured miles from London, gy 
CAERMA'RTHEN, [W. lon, 49. 25, at. 
19, 50.] The county-town of Caer- 
dads ſeated on the river Tave, 
well built and populous, and 2 
being in a healthy air and fertile country; 
the inhabitants are the meſt polite of all 


. 3 
A * 
: M — 
* 


| ſends a burgeſs to parliament; is governed 
by the conſtable of the caſtle, who is al- 
ways the mayor, and hath for his aſſiſtance 
an alderman, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, 
and ſub-officers: Its market, which is 
weekly on ſaturday, is well ſupplied with 
corn and all ſorts of proviſions. Formerly 
the Princes of Wales had their Exchequer 
and Chancery here, Situated about 8 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Bangor, and 240 from Lon- 
don, Gives title of Earl to the noble fa- 


Wales: Here is a bridge over the * mily of Bridges. 


ich is navigable up to the town for ſhips 
* —— ty which there is a 

j key, It is a corporation, governed 
by a mayor, and two ſheriffs, elected out 
of 16 burgeſſes or aldermen, all clothed in 
ſcarlet gowns, with other enſigns of ſtate, 
&c, The affizes are held here, and courts 
for the trial of cauſes. Jt has rwo mar- 
kets weekly, viz. on wedneſday and ſatur 
day, which are very great, for corn, cattle, 
and all ſorts of proviſions. Formerly the 
town was encompaſſed with a wall, o 
which the ruins only remain now; the 
chancery and exchequer were kept here : 


CAERNA'RVONSHIRE, a county in North« 
Wales, and in the dioceſe of Bangor, con- 
taining 68 pariſhes, and 6 market-towns, 


all which are havens, It was formerly 


called Snowden-Foreft, from the principal 
hill therein ſeated, which is of very great 
height and extent, on the top whereof 
floateth a meer, which formeth a river 
that falls into the ſea at Trathe-Mawer ; 
and altho' it is very mountainous, and of a 
ſharp air, yet it is tolerably fruitful, and 
feeds large herds of cattle, Sends twd 
members to parliament, viz, one fur tha 
county, and one for the town of Caernar- 


von, 


Merlin, the famous Britiſh prophet, flou- 
riſhed here in 480; and here the Britons 
held their parliaments, or meetings of their 


CAGE, fr, 1 an incloſure, or coop for birds. 
2 2 jail, or priſon, 


wiſe men, for making laws, &c. Situated JCATMACAN, an officer of great dignity a- 


about 24 miles north-eaſt of Pembroke. 
Diſtant from London 157 computed, and 
206 meaſured miles ; ſends, two members 
to parliament, and gives title of Marquis 
to the noble family of Qſborn, ; 

CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE, a county in 


South-Wales, is generally of a fertile ſoil|” 


both for tillage and paſturage, being not 
ſo mountainous as the neighbouring coun- 
ties; and is well watered by the rivers 
Tovy, Tavy, and Lough or Taaff, which, 
with others, diſcharge themſelves into the 
fea, and furniſh the inhabitants plentifully 
with fiſh and fowl ; and in many parts is 
dug fine pit-coal, It is in the dioceſe of 
St. David's ; has $7 pariſhes, and 8 mar- 
ket· towns; and ſends 4 members to par- 
lament, viz, 2 for the county, and 2 for 
the town of Caermarthen. | 

CAERNA'RVON, IW. lon. 4*. 25. lat. 
58. 20",] A borough-town of Caernar- 
vonſhire, in North- Wales, commodiouſly 
ſeated on the ſea ſhore, from whence it 
hath a beautiful proſpect into the Iſle of 
Angleſea, Though but of ſmall extent, i: 
15 2 place of great ſtrength, both by nature 
and art, being encompaſſed on all ſides (ex- 
cept towards the eaſt) with the ſea, and 
two rivers ; and had a ſtrong cafile, where, 
in one of the towers, called the Eagle- 


mong the Turks, anſwering to that of 
lieutenant, or vicar, among us. 
CAINITES, certain heretics ſo called, be- 
cauſe they taught that Cain was formed by 
a mightier power than Abel, &c. 
To CAJO'LE (of cajoler, fr.) 1 to ſooth up, 
to flatter, to coax, 2 to beguile, cheat, or 
impoſe on, x 


CATTIFF (of cberif, fr, mean) 1 a mean, 


vile perſon, 2 a ſlave, 

CAKE, a flat loaf of bread, ſometimes made 

with fruit, ſpices, &c. and ſometimes with 

flour and water, | 

CA”LAMARY (of calamer, fr.) the name of 

a ſort of fiſh, 

CA”LAMIN, a kind of foſſil, which being 
mixed with copper, and melted together, 
turns it into braſs, It is likewiſe of ſome 
uſe in Medicine, being aſtringent, deſicca- 
tive, and deterfive, 

CA”LAMINT (of xa>zjuiv9n, gr.) the name 
of an herb, otherwilte called mountain- 
mint. 

CALA”MITOUS (of calamitoſus, lat, of ca- 
lamitas diſtreſs) unfortunate, miſerable, 
wretched, 

CALA” MITY, miſery, iffliction, misfortune, 
trouble, diſtreſs, | 
CA"LAMUS, lat, 1 a reed, or cane, 2 A 

pen to write with, 


tower, Edward II. the firſt Prince o 
ales, was born, The houſes and ſtreets 
are well built and contrived, and alſo well 
ted; It enjoys ſeveral immunities ; 


Srveet CALAMUS, the ſweet flag, i 
ALA'SH (of caleche, fr.) an open travelling 
chariot. 
—— a calcinating furnace. 
2 


Ts 


-- 


CAL 


To CALCINATE, or to CALCI'NE (off the parts of the blood, which is 


" galciner, fr. of calx, lat. lime) to burn to 
a calx, or cinder, ' 3 
ALCITNING, or CALCINA'TION, the 
act of reducing a body to a calx by the help 
of fire, | I ; 
o CA'LCULATE (of calculo, lat. to rec- 
kon) 1 to reckon or compute, 2 to frame 
or adapt, : | | 
CA'LCULUS differentialis, lat. the arithme- 
tic of infinitely ſmall differences between 
variable quantities, and is by us in England 
called fluxions, ke 
CALCULUS exponentialis, lat, is the manner 
of finding the fluxions, and of ſumming up 
the fluxions of exponential quantities. 


CALCULUS integra/is, lat, is the method of 


finding the proper flowing quantity of any 
given fluxion, and is the reverſe of the Cal- 
eulus differ-ntialis, which finds the fluxion 
from the flowing quantity, EE 
CALEFA'CTION 5 (of jcalefaio, lat. of 
"'caleo to be hot, and facis to make) a heat- 
ing er warming. | | 


CALEFACTION (in Philoſophy) is the ſtir- 


ES ring up or producing of heat in a mixt 


body. | 
CALENDAR (of calendarium, lat. of calo 
to call) an almanack, or table containing 
the order of days, weeks, months, feaſts, 
&c. happening throughout the year, 


CA”LENDER (of calendre, fr.) 1 an inſtru- 
5 ment uſed for preſſing of ſome ſorts of ſilks 


and ſtuffs, to make them ſmooth and 

Folz ; and alſo for the watering of tab- 
ies and mohairs. 2 a weevil or worm a- 

mong corn. BEN 
CA”LENDS (of calendæ, lat. of cals to call 

or ſummon) the firſt day of every month 
amohg the ancient Romans, which was the 
time of paying uſe-money, * 


LENTURE (of calentura, lat. of cales to 
be hot) a burning fever, a diſtemper pecu - 


liar to ſailors, wherein they imagine the ſea 


to be green fields, and will throw them- 


ſelves into it, if not reſtrained, 

F. x the young of a cow, 2 (among 

Hunters) a male hart of the firſt year, 
Sea-CALF, a large ſea-fi 
black- ſpotted ſkin, ' * 
CA”LIBER (of calibre, fr.) 1 the extent 
of any round thing in thickneſs, or diame- 
- ter, 2 the diameter of the bore of a gun 
or of the ball it carries, 5 
LIcoE, a ſort of cloth made of cotton 
at Calicut in the Eaſt- Indies; much worn 
in England but a few years ago, though 
now prohibited on account of its hurting 


the woollen and linen manufaQtures ofþ 


Great-Britain and Ireland, and the manu- 
faQuring of raw filks., * ' 
M innatum, lat, the innate heat 


CATIDUI 
8 new Philoſophy) is that attrition of 


ſh, with a ſofth 


CAL 


by its circular motion, eſpecially in the N 
—__ 5M e 
CALI GINQUS (of caliginoſus, lat, of 6. 
kgs darkneſs) dark, mily, full of d 
rity Jy ul Or oble 
CA'LIPER. See Caliber. | 
CALIPER- Compaſſes, an inſtrument uſed by 
gunners, &c. having crooked or bowing 
legs, to meaſure the diameters of bu 
and cylinders of guns, &c, 
CA'LIPERS, an inſtrument made like a fi. 
ding-rule, to embrace the two heads of ; 
caſk, in order to find its length, 
CALIPH, or KALIF (of kbalifab, arab. 2 
{ucceflor) a ſucceſſor of Mahomet, in the 
ſpiritual as well as temporal empire ere 
by that legiſlator, The Caliphs in the 
Mahometan religion bear a near affinity ty 
the Popes in the Chriſtian, 155 
CALIVER. a fort of ſmall ſea-gun, 
To CALL (of zanew, gr. to name) 1 to 
name, or term, or entitle. 2 to deſire, u 
bid to come, 3 to aſſemble or convoke. 
CALL. 1 the ** of calling, 2 an invi- 
tation. 3 the beat of a drum, 4 (among 
Hunters) a leſſon blown on the horn, to 
comfort the hounds, 5 (among Folen) 
| a pipe made to catch quails, &c, by imi- 
tating their notes. | Ts Oo 
CALLEN, EW. lon. 79. 22“, lat. 52. 25, 
A town in Ireland, in the county of Kil- 
kenny and province of Leinſter; fituatel 
10 miles ſouth-weſt of Kilkenny, _ 
CA'LLID (of callidus, lat. witty) crafty, witty 


= 


ö 


cunning. 6 
CALLFDITY, ſharpneſs, craftineſs, cute 
ningneſs. KA F 


CALLI“GRAPHUS (of »anuiyzaqyx, Fr. dl 
nac fair, and yeaqu to write) a (crive- 
ner, or copyiſt; one who tranſcribed fair, 
and at length, what the notaries had taken 
down in notes or minutes. 
CALLIMA'NCO, a firong ſort of wooleg 
VVV 
CALLING, 1 inviting, &c. See To, 
2 trade, or employment. 
CALLI'OPE 4, gr. (of xa, fair, g00% 
and 3 a voice) the mother of Orpheus, 
and one of the Muſes, ſuppoſed to be tix 
preſident of heroic verſe. 
CALLIPTIC- Period, a period or cycle of 76 
years, invented by Callipus, a famous Cr, 
cian aſtronomer, as an improvement 0 
' Meno's cycle of 19 years. 
CA'LLOUS (of calloſus, lat.) 1 hard, braw 
having a thick ſkin, 2 inſenſible. 
CA/LLOUSNESS, or CALLO'SITY, bu 
; neſs, or thickneſs of ſkin. 10 
CA'LLOW, unfledged, or not covered V! 
feathers, | ; 
CALLUS, lat, 1 an hard inſenſible = 
occafioned by much labour, 2 2 on 


| 2 
* 
% 
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CALL 


— ig © ſolder the ſame, ; 
CALM, adj, (of calme, fr.) not moved, in 
* 2 proper and figurative ſenſe, 

ALM, ſubſt. 1 when there is not a breath 

of wind _ 2 (by Metaphor) tran- 

illity, peace, lerenity. : 
CALN, wr. lon, 2 deg. lat, 519, 30] A 
"little town in Wiltſhire, populous, and 
well built, ſeated on a ftony hill near a 
ſmall river, and was a palace of the Weſt- 
$:x0n kings. The chief manufacture of 
the town is cloth: Here is a charity- 
ſchool, a market weekly on tueſday, and 
two fairs yearly, viz. on April the 25th. 
and July the 21ſt, *T'was made a borough 
by Richard earl of Cornwall, and has ſent 
two members to parliament, ever ſince the 
26th of Edward I, In the year 977, 2 
ſynod of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and the prieſts, - was held here; at which 
the king was preſent, when the whole 
imber frame of the room fell down at 
once, by which many of the prieſts were 
wounded, and ſeveral killed, In Novem- 
ber, 1725, ſo violent a ſtorm of rain fell, 

at the waters roſe ſuddenly to ſo great a 

lan, that two men were drowned in the 


fireets in the fight of their neighbours, | 


and a great quantity of goods were ſpoiled 
and loſt, Situated 12 miles weft of Marl- 


borough, Diſtant from London 72 com- 


puted, and 88 meaſured miles, 
CA"LOMEL (in Chemiſtry) corroſive ſubli- 


of ſattin, or other tuff, worn firſt by car- 
dinal Richelieu; the red Calotte is a badge 
of a cardinal, 2 (in Architecture) a round 
hollow or depreſſure lathed and plaiſtered, 
uſed to diminiſh the elevation of a chapel, 
c. which would otherwiſe be too high for 
the other parts of the pile, | 


traced through on a waxed plate, by light- 
ly paſſing over each ſtroke of the deſign 


the colour on the plate, 


CALTROPS, 1 the name of an herb full off 


ſharp points or prickles. 2 inſtruments 
that being thrown on the ground, one con- 
tinually ſtands upright 3 they are generally 
thrown in breaches, &c, to embarraſs the 
on £2 nn ET 

CALVARY, or CALVARIA, the ſcalp, 
or upper part of the head, ſo called, be- 


cauſe it grows bald firſt, 


CA'LVINISM, the doQtrine of John Calvin, 


2 noted reformer of the church at Geneva, 


mate, fix times ſublimed. | 
CALOTTE (of. calote, fr.) 1 a cap made | 


— 


CALQUING, a term in Painting, uſed Where 
the backfide of a defign is covered with| 
black lead, or red chalk, and the ſtrokes 


with a point, which leaves an impreſſion of 
1 


made with four iron- points, ſo joined, 


CAM 


ing about the fracture of = CALU'MNIATE (of calumnier, lat of 
rn 


calumnia a malicious ſlander) to 
accuſe, or charge falſely. 
CA'LUMNY (of calmnia, lat, of 53 
heb, diſgrace) a falſe accuſation, a forged 
crime, a malicious ſlander, a detraction. 
CALA, lat, 1 lime, chalk, mortar, cement. 
2 a cinder, or what any body is reduced ta 
by calcination. 3 (in Anatomy) the ſe- 
cond bone in the foot next to the anele. 
CALYX (of calix, lat, a cup) in Botany, 
the cup, or outſide covering, which con- 
tains the flower of any plant, and after it 
the ſeed ; and ſometimes applied to a 
flower, which is formed in manner of a cup. 
CA! MBER- Bram (in Architecture) is a beam 
or piece of timber cut hollow, or arching 
in the middle. They are uſed in plat- 
forms, church · leads, &e. being very proper 
where · ever there is occafion for long beams, 
being much ſtronger than flat beams of the 
ſame ſize; for being laid with the hollow 
ſide downwards, and having good butmeats, 
they ſerve for a kind of arch, * 
CA MBRICK, a fort of fine ligen- 
brought from Cambray in Flanders, 
CA'MBRIDGE, ＋ lon, 5 min. lat, 529, 
15.] the chief town in Cambridgeſhire, 
ſeated on the banks of the Cam, by which 
tis divided into two parts, which are joined 
together by a large ſtone bridge. It is a bo- 
rough governed by a mayor, high-fteward, 
recorder, 13 aldermen, 24 common-coun- 
cil, a town-clerk, &c. but the mayor, at 
the entrance upon his office, is obliged to 
ſwear he will maintain the priyileges, cuſ- 
toms, and liberties of the univerſity, "Twas 
known to the Romans by the name of Cam- 
boritum, and was a nurſery of learning in 
the earlieſt days of chriſtianity, at leaſt 500 
years before Oxford, It ſuffered by the 
Danes, who kept a gariſon here till Edward 
the Elder took it in 92r. William the Con- 
queror built a caſtle here to awe the rebel. 
lious monks of Ely, of which the gatehouſe 
ſtill remains, and is the county gaol, Ro- 
ger de Montgomery deſtroyed the town with 
fire and ſword, to be revenged on K. Wil- 
liam Rufus; but K. Henry I. to repair 
thoſe damages, beſtowed many privileges up- 
on it, viz, to be free from the power of the 
ſheriff, making it a corporation upon the 
payment of 101 marks into the Exchequer, 
which ſum the ſheriff paid hefore for his 
profits ariſing from the town, when it was 
under his juriſdiction, The ferry over the 
river was now fixed here, which was left 
before at large, It was often plundered in 
the baron's wars by the outlaws from the 
Iſle of Ely, till Henry III. ſecured it by 2 
deep ditch, Wat Tyler and Jack Straw in 
their rebellion againſt K. Richard II. burnt 


CALVINIST, he that follows the principles 
of Calvin, a preſbyterian, * | 


the univerſity records in the market - place. 
Here are 14 pariſh churches, and charity- 
ſchools 
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The univerſity conſiſts of 12 colleges, and 4 hall 
which have the ſameprivilegesas thecolleges; 


with 236 exhibitions; and the whale body © 


dy of the univerſity, The heads of the col - 


The librazy of the univerſity was augmented] 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, is bounded on the 


CAM 


fchools for teaching above 300 ſcholars (of | 


whom 50 are cloathed) which are maintained 
by ſubſcription of 2301, a year; by an eſtate 
of zo l. a year left them for ever by Mr. 
William Wortes, and by the ſacrament 
money given by ſome ofthe colleges, It has 
a large market held weekly on ſaturday, and 
two fairs yearly, one begins on the 24th of 

Jane and laſts a week, and the other on the 
x5th of Auguſt, Situated 60 miles north- 
eaſt of Oxford, 44 computed and 52 mea- 
fured miles from London. 


has 406 fellowſhips, and 662 ſcholarſhips, 


the unjverfity which is commonly about 
I 500, enjoys very great privileges, granted by 
ſeveral kings, but it was K. James I. em- 
power'd it to ſend two members to parlia- 
ment as the town had done from the firſt, 
The univerſity is governed, 1. By a chan- 
cellor, who is always a nobleman, and may 
be changed every three years, or continued 


CAM 

folk and Suffolk, on the ſouth 

Hertfordſhire, and on the weft 4— 
ton and Bedfordſhire; is in length bu © 
miles, in breadth about 20, and abour nl 
circuit, containing 17 hundreds, 163 parife 
9 market · towns, 1 univerſity, 6 riven, 
bridges, 5 parks, $70,000 acres of lan 
and about 17,400 houſes ; ſends 6 men. 
bers to parliament, viz, 2 for the count 


2 for the univerſity, and 2 for the town of = 


Cambridge; is in the dioceſe of Ely, and 
divided into 2 parts, viz. the ſouthern 
which is a champain open country, that 
bears excellent corn and barley, of which 
latter is-made abundance of malt ; in thi 
county alſo is gathered a great deal of (i, 
fron, the deareſt commodity produced in 
England: the northern part, called the [+ 
of Ely, is fenny, and neither ſo pleaſant ot 
wholeſome as the ſouthern part, but hy 
rich paſtures, where are fed abundance of 
cattle, which are very profitable to the in. 
habitantg ; and it affords great plenty of fi 


and fowl, 


longer by the tacit conſent of the univerſity, [CAMEL (of x=psnao;, gr. of 2agry to labou) 


2. By a high-fieward, choſe by the ſenate, 
and holding his place by patent from the 
unĩverſity. 3. By a yice-chancellor, who is 
the head of ſome college or hall, and choſef 
yearly on the 3d of November, by the bo- 


Jeges naming two perſons. And 4. By two 

proctors, choſe every year, according to the 
cycle of colleges and halls; as are alſo two 
taxers, Who with the proctors regulate the 
weights and meaſures, as clerks of the mar- 
ket, The proctors alſo inſpect the behavi- 
our of the ſcholars, who muſt not be out 


an animal common in Arabia and the eaften 
countries, one ſort is very large and fleſty, 
fit only to carry burthens, which it is ſad 
they will to the weight of half a ton; am- 
ther ſort has two large bunches on ther 
backs, and is fit to carry men and burthenz, 
A third ſort are leſs and lean, but exceeding 
ſwift, and uſed by the great men as horſes; 
theſe are called dromedaries, It is ſaid they 
can travel a fortnight without food. Upon 
a journey the drivers follow thera whiſtling 
and ſinging, to make them go chear- 
fl ully, 


of their colleges after nine at night. Each|CAME'LEON, a little creature like a la, 


college has a chapel for worſhip, thovgh the 
public ſermons are preached at St. Mary's 
church. King's-college-chapel is reckoned} 
the fineſt in the world; tis 304 feet long, 
73 broad, and 94 high to the battlements, 
without one pillar to ſupport it. Its choir 
was adorned by K. Henry VIII. with the 
fineſt carved work ever ſeen ; and the intire 


building, rcof and all is of free-ftone, K. 0 


Henry IV. granted this univerſity a power 
to print all books of any kind within itſelf, 
a privilege which Oxtord then had not. 


with 30,000 volumes, the books of Dr. 
Moor, biſhop of Ely, a preſent from K. 
George I, who gave 7000 l. for them, In 
1724 his late majeſty alſo eſtabliſhed a pro- | 
feffor of the modern languages in this uni- 
verſity with a ſalary of 4001. for the pro- 
feſſor and two perſons under him to inſtru 
in that branch 20 ſcholars to be nominated 
by the King, each of which is obliged to 


learn two at leaſt of lie languages. 


worth by Lincolofk':t, on the caft by Nor- | 


but with a larger head; it hath four feet 
and a long flat tail, whereby it can hang u 
the branches of trees as well as by its fett, 
Its ſnout is long; its back ſharp; its kin 
rough, and grained like ſhagreen, The tongue 
is half the length of the animal, the abi 
uſe of which is to catch flies, by ooting 
it briſkly upon them, 5 
A'MELFORD, PW. bon. 5 min. lat. 50 
4&,] a ſmall borough town in Cornwall, 
ſeated near the river Camel, alias Clan, 
governed by a mayor and 8 aldermen, 26 
corder and town-clerk, and has for its ms 
a camel paſſing over a ford, Its market is 
held weekly on friday, and fairs on the firk 
friday after the 1orh of March, and on May 
the th, July the 7th, and Auguſt the 
26th, It began to ſend Members to Patli- 
ament in the ſixth year of the reign of E. 
ward VI. ſituated about 20 miles W. © 
Launceſton, diſtant 184 computed, and 20 
meaſured miles from London, 


CAMELOPA'RDUS, or CAMPLOPAR» 


DALIS (of xepuntorrdgIadu;, gf. of 14% 
as; camel, and vage a panther)abev 


AM 
that las the ſhape of a camel, and is ſpot- 


ted like a panthe 
CAMERADE, or CA 
ade, fr.) a companion or in: 
MRA OBSCURA (lat. i. e. a dark: 
chamber) a machine of apparatus. in optics, 


intimate friend. 


ibited diſtinctly in their native colours N 
5 rerfectly like the objecte, on a white 


It is alſo made by darkening all the window 
the ſhutters to which is fitted a ſingle con- 


rex glaſs, by which means the objects will 
de delineated invertedly. 


ens vo (of camiſade, fr.) a ſudden af- 
f laulting or ſurpriſing the enemy by night, 
a when they are ſuppoſed to be in bed, 

. CA'MLET (of camoler, fr.) a ſort of tuff, 


harrow. 


CAMARADE (of cama-| 
a darkned| 


whereon the images of external objects re- 
ceived through a double convex glaſs, ate 


matter placed within the focus of the glaſs.| 


8 
in a room, leaving a ſmall aperture in one of | 


A'MOCK, an herb ſometimes called reſt- | 


CAN. 


; paſs ; and the church has as fine marble 
+ monuments as moſt in England; of whick 
the moſt ſumptuous, ſupported by 12 pil- 
lars, is for Sir Baptiſt Hicks, viſcount 
Campden, who gave 10,0001, in his liſe- 
time to charitable uſes, and was a great 
bene factor to the town, by erecting an alms- 
houſe for 6 poor men, and 6 women, at 
* 4d. a week, beſides coals; and re- 
uilding the market - place, &c, Here is a 
grammar ſchool, founded and endowed by 
Mr. John Fereby with 601, a year for the, 
maſter and uſher ; And two charity-ſchools; 
one founded by James Thynne, Eſqz whe 
gave 10001, where 30 girls are clothed, 
and taught to read, knit, and ſpin ; the 
other is for teaching 24 poor children to 
read, All the Saxon kings are ſaid to have 
held a congreſs here in 689, to conſult 
about war and peace with the Britons, 
Situated about 18 miles north-eaſt of Glou- 
ceſter. Diſtant from London 71 computed, 


CAMOMILE (of xa, gr. of xa- 
wal on the ground, and Anu an apple) the 
name of an herb, 
AMP (of campus, lat. a field) the place where 
an army lodges in tents. 
AMP VOLANT fr. a flying camp, or body 
of horſe and foot conſtantly in motion, and 
is uſually commanded by a lieutenant- ge- 
neral, | 
AMPAICN, or CAMPAIN (of campagne, 
fr.) 1 an open, plain, level country. 2 a 
ſummer's war, or the ſpace of 'time an ar- 
my continues in the field each year, 
AMPANO”LOGY (of campana, a bell, and 
koy%; a diſcourſe) a treatiſe or diſcourſe con- 
a3, the art of ringing and caſting of 
s, 
AMPANIFORM or CAMPANELOUS 
(with Botaniſts) ſhaped ſomething like a bell. 
UMPBEL Tewn [W, lon. 58. 10“, lat. 
$59. 35".] A port and parliament town of 
Scotland, ſituated on the eaſt coaft of Can- 
tire, in the ſhire of Argyle, 10 miles weft 
of the iſle of Arran, 
MPDEN, or CAMDEN, [W, lon. 1%. 
50, lat, 52 deg.] A, borough-town in 
Glouceſterſhire, ſituated under hills: It 
Was incorporated by K. James I. by a char- 


and $7 meaſured miles. - 
AMPE'CHE, a ſort of Indian wood, gene- 
rally called logwood. 

CAMPHIRE, or CAMPHOR (of camphora, 

lat.) a clear, white, odoriferous, volatile, 
gum of an Indian tree, E 

CANAL, fr. an artificial long pond in a park 
or garden, | ' 

CANA'RIES, (from canes, lat, dogs, becauſe 

many dogs were found in them when firft 

diſcovered) iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, 
anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, from 
whence come the Canary wines, - 

ANARY-BIRD, a ſmall bird much noted 

for its fine finging, firſt brought from the 
Canary iſlands, but now bred in many parts 
of Europe. x 

To CA NCEL (of carcello, lat, to raze out) 
1 to blot or raze out, 2 to annul or make 
void, 3 to ftint or ſet bounds to, EE 

CA'NCELIER (in Falconry) is when a hawk 

in her ſtooping, turns wo or three times 

upon the wind, to recover herſelf betore 
ſhe recovers her prey. 

CANCER, lat, (i. e. a crab) the name of one 
of the twelve figns of the Zodiac, conſiſting 
of ſeventy-one ſtars, according to Mr, Flame 
ſtead's catalogue. 

CANCER (in Surgery) a roundiſh, hard, rag- 
ged tumor; incompaſſed with branched, 
turgid veins, full of black, foul blood; 
chiefly fituated in the glandulous parts, as 
the breaſts, &c, 

CA'NDENT (of candens, lat. of candes to 
ſhine) x bright, ſhining, glittering. 2 clear, 
waxing White, | 

CA'NDID (of candidus, lat. of candeo to be 
white) 1 upright, ſincere, innocent. 2 
friendly, favourable, kind, courteous. 

CANDIDATE (of candidatus, lat. of tega 


: 
| 
q 


0 


i 
* ter granted in the third year of his reipn, 
ums which appoints them to be governed by 
tis to bailiffs, 12 burgeſſes, and a ſteward, 
«| Who have power to chuſe 12 inferior bur- 
May kelſes; they have power to try actions for 
the Udts not exceeding the ſum of 61, 138. 4.4. 
acts he market is held weekly on wedneſday, 
kd. and is famous for ſtockings ; and its fairs 
, of rp on Aſh- wedneſday, April the 23d, July 
240 *25th, and November the zoth. The 
nefit of the two fiſt belongs to the town. 
\'Ro and that of the others to the lord o# the 
1 Minor, The pariſh is 10 miles in com · 
ber 6 


candida, i, e. a white garment) a ſuitor or 
| ſolicito 


CAN 


gt vliciter fr any. place of honour or profit, 


© fo called by the Romans from the white ſhi-] 


ning garment he wore, during the two years 

of his ſoliciting for the plate, 
CA'NDITEERS (in Fortification) are frames 
to lay faggots and bruſſiwood on, to cover 
the workmen. | | 
EANDLE {of candela, lat. of candeo to 
burn) a cotton wick covered with tallow, 
wax, or ſperma ceti, to illuminate a place 
in the abſence of the ſun, _ | 
eANDLEMASS. Day (of candela à candle, 
and maſs) the ſecond day of February, being 
the feſtival of the purification of the Virgin 


Mary; ſo called, becauſe they conſecrated| 


candles that day, which were ſet apart for 
ſacred uſe all that year. 

CA'NDOUR (of candor, lit, of candes to be 
white) fincerity, putity, uprightneſs, plain- 

dealing. Ts SR 13 

To CA'NDY (of candir, fr.) 1 to eruſt or 

« preſerve with ſugar. 2 to make a thing 
white, 3 to grow ſtale and mouldy, 

CANE (of aa, gr. a reed) a fort of In. 
dian reed, of a woody conſiſtence, though 

very porous. 

CANE, a Spaniſh meaſure, being one yard a 
quarter and half in length, Engliſh, but at 
Marſeilles two yards and half quarter in 
length. 


ſo CANE, to threſh 2 perſon with a cane, 


or walking-ftick, 

CA'NEL (of canelle, fr.) a ſpice-tree, 

CA”NIBAL, a man-eater. 

CANT'CULA, a ftar of the firſt magnitude, 
being the largeſt and brighteſt of all the 
ſtars, placed in the mouth of the Carts 

ajor, 

CANT'CULAR (of canicularis, lat. of canis 
a dog) of or belonging to the dog-ſtar ; as, 

CANT”"CULAR-Days, dog-days ; the ſpace 
of time between the 24th of July and the 
28th of Auguſt, which is uſually very hot 
and dry; ſo called, becauſe the Canicula, 
or dog-ftar, during that time, riſes and ſets 
with the ſun, | 

CANINE Appetite, dog - like appetite, inor- 
dinate hunger; the ſame as Bulimy, 

CANIS Major, lat, the great dog (in Aſtro- 
nomy) a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of 32 ftars, according 
to the Britiſh catalogue; drawn on the 
globe in the figure of that animal, in the 
mouth of which is that great ſtar, called 
Caniculaa. 8 

CANIS Minor, lat. the little dog (in Aſtro- 
nomy) a conſtellation in the northern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of 17 ſtars, drawn on 
the globe in that form. 

CA”NISTER (of caniſtrum, lat. a baſket) a 
veſſel of filver, tin, &c. to hold tea, 

CANISTER of tea, a quantity of tea, be- 
tween 75 and 100 lb. g | 


CANON (among Printers) a printing-lett 
CANON (among Horſemen) that part of ti 
CANON (among Surgeons) is an inſtrumel 
CANON (in Practica 


1 
CA'NKER (of cancer, lat. à crab) ;; 

eating 17 ſore in the 2 oy 
cially of young children, 2 the tut. 
ſilver, copper, braſs, &c. 3 4 diſeaſe is 


trees, _ 

CANRER-MWorm, à caterpillar, or inſect th 

deſtroys corn, fruit, &, _ 

CANKERED, eaten with tuft or the r. 

er. 6 f 
A CARSERED Felle, à ctoſs ill- a i 
ow, 1 

* CANNE, a wooden pot to duk 
out of, 

CANNON, (of cannone, ital. of canna, lu; 
a reed) a military engine for throwi 2 
lead, or ſtone balls, by the foes gu · 
powder, to a place directly oppoſite to th 
axis of the cylinder, whereof it conſity: 
They are made either of iron, or (which 
is more common) of a mixture of toppe, | 
tin, and braſs, 

CANNON-Reyal, is a piece of ordnande | 

inches in diameter in the bore; iz fot 

long, weighs $000 pounds ; its charge ij 

32 pounds of powder; its ball is 48 pound 

weight, and 7 inches and a half in dam 

ter, and ſhoots point-blank 185 paces, 

To CANNONA DE, to fire on an army, d 

the walls of a town, with cannoh, 

CANON, gr. a rule. (In Arithmetic) it ir 

rule to ſolve all things of the ſame na 

with the preſent enquiry, Thus every 


— 


| ſtep of an equation in algebra is ſuch a a WW 
non; and if turned into words, is a rule to 
ſolve all queſtions of the ſame nature vith 
that propoſed, The tables of logarithny, 
artificial fines, tangents, &c, are ce, 


likewiſe by the name of Canon, 
CANON, gr. 1 a rule or church-law, 24 
church dignitary, or perſon poſſeſſed of 4 
living in a cathedral church. 


of à large fize, 
horſe-bit that goes into the mouth, 


to ſew up wounds. TR 
1 Muſic) is a ſhort cont 
or more parts, in which a 


poſition of two | 
the other follows, repeatunf 


part leads, and 
the ſame notes, 


CANON (in Theoretical Muſic) p 3 ny 5 
any length, ſhewing, by its divihons, 0 
many muſical intervals are diſtinguiſhed * an 

me 


cordihg to the ratio's or proportion 
the ſound terminating the intervals bet 
one to another, when conſidered accord 
to their degree of being acute 01 FI 
As the diapaſon conſiſts of a dooble ri 
the diapente in a ſeſquialteral, the e 
ſagon is a ſeſquitertian, and the pn 
by which the diapente and the diat 


| 


differ, is a ſeſquioctave, CAD g 


CANO'W, 


CAN 


|e) authentical, accord | 
e or order, received into the canon. 
* 


CANONICAL Hours, hours appointed for 


and adminiſtring the ſacraments. 


Nl 20, lat. of canon 
„ CA”NONIZE (of canon29, lat. | 
7220 to put into the rank and number of 


ſnats. 


CA NONSHIP, the title or benefice enjoyed 


by a canon. 


cad OO. See CA NOW. 
CA”NOPY (of canopee, 


reign princes. 2 the teſter of a bed, 


CANO ROS (of canorus, 
ſound) loud, ſhrill, or ſweet. 


of a tree dug hollow, 
trees. 


fr. from #&vw 22 

of a gnat or fly) 1 a cloth o 
ay gages over the heads of ſove- 
lat. of cano to 


an Indian boat made of the trunk 
or of the bark of 


CANT, 1 a way of ſelling to the higheſt 


bidder, by inch of candle, or otherwiſe, 


2 gibberiſh, pedlars French. 


To CANT, 1 to talk gibberiſh, 2 to whine 


or wheedle. 3 to whine, or talk after an 
affected manner. 4 to toſs or fling any 


thing away. 


CANTALIVERS (in Architecture) are a 


kind of Modillions ; only thoſe are plain, 
but theſe are carved, They are much the 


ſame as cartouzes, and are fet, as modil- 
lions are, under the corona of the cornice 


of a building. 


yocal muſic joined with inſtrumental, com- 


poſed after the manner of operas, conſiſting 


of grave parts and airs intermixed, 


CANTERBURY, [E. lon. 19. 15“. lat. 


510. 16.] A city in Kent, the metropoli - 
tan ſee of all England; is a county incor- 
porated of itſelf, and an archbiſhopric : It 
i governed by a mayor, recorder, ſheriff, 


CANTATA, ital. (in Muſic) is a piece of 


12 aldermen, 24 common-council, &C. 


The city conſiſts chiefly of four ftreets, 
which center at St. Andrew's church, and 
is about three miles in circumference, and 
is encompaſſed with a moat and wall on 
which were ſeveral turrets, The whole is 
divided into fix wards, denominated from 
Its ſix gates; in which are 15 pariſh- 
churches, and a free-ſchool, called King's 
ſchool ; there are alſo 3 other ſchools, for 
58 boys and 66 girls; and 7 holpitals, one 
of which is uſed for a houſe of correction, 
and for the entertainment of poor tradeſ- 
men's ſons, 


The cathedral, which is dedicated to the Holy 


Trinity, has been ſeveral times burnt fince 
it was firſt conſecrated ; the laſt time in 
1174, after which it was not finiſhed till the 
reign of Henry V, Under the cathedral 
8 a large church for foreign Proteſtants, 
given at firſt to the Walloons, who fled 
Uther from the perſecution in the Nether» 


| 


f canonicus, lat. of canon a; 
CANO NIDAT according to the canon, 


CAN 
lands, and fince frequented by thoſe who, 
for the ſame reaſon, came over from France 
in the reign of Lewis XIV. who now carry 
on a good filk manufactory, which, toge- 
ther with the great increaſe of hop-grounds 
near this city, has greatly increaſed the 
number of inhabitants. The county jail 
is near the weſt gate. Here are two mar- 
kets, on wedneſday and faturday ; and fairs 
on thurſday in Whitſun- week, on July the 
7th and the 27th, on September the 23ſt, 
and December the 29th, each continuing 
nine days, The public affairs of the cor- 
poration are tranſacted in rooms over the 
market-houſe, which is a very elegant 
building, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Situated on the river Stour, 16 
miles north-weſt of Dover. Diſtant from 

| 2 43 computed, and 56 meaſured 
miles. 

CA'NTERBURY Bells, the name of a plant. 
CANTHA” RIDES, lat. (of xa, gr. a 
beetle) Spaniſh flies; they are of a veno- 
mous nature, with wings and feet like 
beetles, ſhining like gold, and uſed to raiſe 
bliſters, &c, 


CA'NTHUS, 1 (in Anatomy) the corner of | 


the eye, formed by the joining of the upper 
and lower eye-lids. 2 (in Chemiſtry) the 
lip of a veſſel, or that part which is a little 
hollowed for the eaſy pouring off of a li- 
quor, 

CA'NTICLE (of canticum, lat, of cans to 
ſing) a pleaſant ſong. .- 

CA'NTICLES, pleaſant ſongs ; but is gene- 
rally applied to the book of Solomon's 
Songs, | 

CANTLE (of chanteau, fr.) 1 a piece or 
part of any thing, 2 an heap or maſs, 
CANTO, ital. 2 a ſong, or the treble part 
thereof, 2 the diviſion of an heroic poem. 
CANTO Concertante, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies 
the treble of the little chorus, or that 
which fings throughout. 


the grand chorus, or that which plays or 
ſings only now and then, in ſome particular 
places, 

CANTON, fr. a diviſion, or part of a coun- 
try, a province. 

CANTON (in Heraldry) is one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries, being a ſquare por- 


reſt. 

To CANTON, or CANTONIZE (ef ſe 
cantonner, fr.) 1 to fortify one's ſelf in a 
place, 2 to retire, or diſpoſe into quarters. 
| 2 to divide into cantons or provinces. 
CA'NTRED (of centuria, lat, of centum a 
hundred) a hundred villages, or the ſame 
in Wales as we call a hundred in England. 


|ICA'NVASS (of cannabium, lat, made of 


hemp, from xda, gr. a reed or pipe) a 
fort of 89 cloth made of 
5 * 9 
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CANTO Ripiens, ital. (in Muſic) fignifies 


tion of the eſcutcheon parted from the 


— — OE, —— — 
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CAP 

To CANVASS. 1 to bandy for preferment. 
2 to ſift, ſearch, or examine a buſineſs. - 

CANZONE' 3, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies in 
general a ſong or tune; but when it is pre- 

fixed to a piece of vocal muſic, it has the 
ſame ſignification as Cantata. 

CANZONE'T (of canzonetta, ital.) a little 

- ſong or tune; one of the diviſions of the 
Italian lyric poetry, in which every ſeparate 
ſtanza anſwers both as to the number and 

meaſure of their verſes, tho? every canzo- 
net di{fers in both. 

CAP. 1 a garment ſerving for a covering to 
the head. 2 a general name fora woman's 
h-ad-dreſs. 3 the ſymbol of liberty, 4 (in 
a Ship) a ſquare piece of timber put over 

the upper end of the maſt, to keep the 
topmaſts ſteady, 

CAP f Maintenance, one of the regalia or 
o0:n2ments of ſtate belonging to the kings, 

Ec. of Great Britain, which is borne be- 
fore them at coronations, and other great 

- ſolemnities, and before ſome inferior magi- 
ſtrates, 

CAP-A-PE', from head to foot, all over. 

CAP- Paper, a ſort of thick ſtrong paper. 

FooPs-CAP, a fort of writing-paper, 

CAP. Sguares (in Gunnery) are broad pieces of 
jron on each fide of the carriage of a great 
gun, and locked over the trunnions of the 
piece with an- iron-pin, Their uſe is to 
keep the piece from flying out of the car- 
riage when it is ſhot off with its mouth 
lying very low, or, as they call it, under 

metal. 

o CAP one. 1 to take off his hat, 
pull off one's hat to him, 

CA'PABLE (of capax, lat. of capio to take) 
1 fit or able. 2 large or capacious. 

CAPA'CIOUS (of capax, lat. of capio to 
hold) large, ſpacious, ample, capable to 
hold, of large extent. 

CAPA'CITY (of capacitas, lat. of capio to 
hold or contain) 1 capaciouſneſs, largeneſs. 

2 2 ability, underſtanding, ſtate, condition, 

CAPACITY (in Geometry) is the ſolid con- 
tent of any body; alſo our hollow meaſures 
for wine, beer, corn, &c, are called mea- 
ſures of capacity. 

CAPAN, in Sumatra in the Eaſt, Indies, is 
about three-pence ſterling. | 

CAPA”RISON (of cafaraſſon, fr.) trappings 
or furniture of an horſe, 

To CAPARISON, to dreſs with furniture or 
trappings. 

-CAPE (of cap, fr.) 1 a promontory, or any 
high land running out into the cn. the 
neck-piece of a cloak, coat, &c. 

CA'PECK, Muſcovy money, being about one 
fifth of a peny ſterling. 

 CAPELE' 3, a diſeaſe in horſes. 

CAPE LLA, lat, (i, e. a little goat) the 

name of a fixed ſtar, of the firſt magni- 


2 to 


=o 
4 


CA'PER (of capre, fr,) 1a Privateer, , 
ſkip, trip, or curvet. ' 
CAPER (of capparts, lat.) the bud 
ſom of an Italian ſhrub of the — 
mag green, before it is expanded into a 
ower, dried, and then infuſed in vi 
uſed in ane. a. 
To CAPER. f to leap or Jump high, 2 v 


run or ſkip about wantonly, 
CAPTLLAMENT (of capillamentum, lat. f 


roots of herbs ; or thoſe little threads g 
hairs that grow up in the middle of a flower 
adorned with little knobs at the top, ö 
CAPILLARY (of capillaris, lat, of capilly 
hair) belonging to hair, as fine as hair, 
CAPILLARY Plants (in Botany) are ſuch 1 
have no main ſtalk or ſtem, but grow n 
the ground as hair to one's head, and ben 


on the backſide of their leaves. 
CAPILLARY Veſſels (in Anatomy) are (mz! 
arteries and veins much finer than hairs, 
CAPILLATION (in Surgery) is a fracture gf 
the ſkull, but ſo ſmail as ſcarce to be 
found, tho? it often occaſions death. 
CAPILOTA'DE, fr. a French diſh, a kin 
of minced meat. 
CAPI'STRUM (in Surgery) a kind of bu. 
dage uſed in caſe of injuries of the heal 
eſpecially fractures of rhe ſkull, 
CA”PITAL (of capitalis, lat. belonging u 
the head) chief, principal, head. It t- 
lates to ſeveral things; as, 
CAPITAL City, the metropolis, or principal 
city of a ſtate, kingdom, ot province, 
CAPITAL Crime, is that which ſubjects the 
criminal to the loſs of life, either Batu 
or civil, | 
CAPITAL Medicines, ſuch as are remarkable 
for the number of their ingredients ant 
extrao:1dinary virtues 5 ſuch as Mithridate, 
Venice treacle, &c. 
CAPITAL Stock, in trading compan'e*, it 
the ſum of money, which they jointly fut- 
niſh or contribute, to be employed in trade, 
CAPITAL of @ Baſtien (in Fortification) 
a line drawn from the angle of a poly 
to the point of the baſtion, or from the 
point of the baſtion to the middle of the 
gorge, Theſe capitals are from thirty. f 
to forty fathoms in length; that is, fron 
the point of the baſtion to the place whe? 
the two demi gorges meet, ; 
CAPITAL, or CHAPITAL (in Architec- 
ture) an ornament on the top of a column 
or pillar; it is different according to tie 
different orders, and is that which dig 
guiſbes the orders themſelves, See C44 
PITFRS, = 
CAPITALS (in Printing) large or mi 
letters, All proper names f men, co, 
tries, &c. terms of art, ſciences, ard Gp" 


tude, in the ſhoulder of Aur;ga, | 


nities ; all periods, verics, c. ought = 


1 50 


their ſeeds in little tufts and protuberance ! 


capillus hair) firings or threads about i, 


C A-P 
24 ways to begin with Capitals, both in print- 


ing and writing. 


bl. CAPIFA'TION, a poll tax. 

me, C4a/PITOL (of capttolium, lat. of caput an 

to 4 head) a famovs fort at Rome, wherein was 

gar, a temple of Jupiter, in which the ſenate 
anciently aſſembled; and which Mill ſerves 


2 iy 2s the city-hall for the meeting of the con- 
ſervators of the Roman people. 
. of (£PITULA Ruralia, lat. aſſemblies or 
chapters held by the rural dean and pariſh 
s clergy, within the bounds of every reſpec- 
tive deanery. 
To CAPI'TULATE (of capitulo, lat. of ca- 
ut an head) to treat upon terms, or to 
make articles of agreement about the ſur- 


render of a place. 

CAPITULA'TION, 1 a treaty made with 
the eariſon, or inhabitants of a place be- 
leged ; whereby they ſurrender themſelves 
vp, on certain articles and conditions ſtipu- 
lated with the beſiegers. 2 the pact or 
2zreement, which the Emperor of Germany 
is to ratify before his coronation, and o 
obſerve inviolably during his reign. 

CAPI'TULUM, lat. an aſſembly of the dean, 
prebendaries, &c, of a cathedral, 

CAPITULUM (in Botany) is the head, or 
flowering top of a plant, cloſely connected. 
in a globulous form. 

CAPI'TZI, or CAPYAGI, officers among 
the Turks, whoſe bufineſs it is to guard 
the gates of the Grand Signior's palace, | 

CAPNOMANCY (of xamv;' ſmoke, and 
pailzs divination, gr.) a divination by 
imoke ariſing from an altar, whereon in- 
cenſe, or pop ↄy- ſeeds are burnt, 

CAPO, ital, one of the three officers among 
the V-netians, to whom and the ſenate the 
doge r duke is ſubject. 

Ca ON (of caps, lat.) 1 a cock cnt, or 
Reided, 2 an eunuch, or effeminate per- 
lon, 

LAPONTE'RE, fr. (in Fortification) is a 80- 
vered lodgment of about four or five feet 
in breadth, encompaſſed with a little para- 
pet of about two feet in height, which 
lerves to ſupport divers planks laden with 
earth, This lodgment is large enongh to 
contain fifteen or twenty ſoldiers, and is 
uſually placed upon the extremity of the 
counterſcarp, having - ſometimes ſeveral 
little embraſures made therein, uſually called 
Mouſtrieres. They are generally in the 
dlacis, or in dry moats. 

CaO T, a term at the game of picquet, 
when all the tricks are won. 

13 (of capouchon, fr.) a moak's 
cowl, 

CAPREO LATE Plants (in Botany) are ſuch 
Plaats as wind and cling along the ſurface 
of the ground, by means of tendrils, 


CAP 


fr.) 1 fantaſtical humour. 2 obſtinate bu- 


mour. 6 | 
CAPRI'CIOUS, 1 fantaſtical, or full of 
whimfies. 2 obftinate, moroſe, 


CA'PRICORN (of capricornus, lat. of capra 
a goat, and cornu a horn) the horned goat, 
the name of one of the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, conſiſting of fifty-one ſtars, accord- 
ing to Mr, Flamſtead's catalogue, 

CAPRIO'LE (in Horfemanſhip) the goat- 
leap, is when a horſe, at the full height of 
his leap, yerks or ſtrikes out his hind-leps, 
as near and even together, and as far out as 
ever he can ſtretch them. 

CAPRITZ ANS Pulſus, lat. an uneven, or 
leaping pulſe ; when it leaps, or, as it were, 
dances in uncertain ſtrokes and periods, 

CA'PSTAN, a large beam placed perpendicu- 
larly on the deck of a ſhip, and turned by 
four levers, ſerving to draw up vaſt bur. 
thens ; as, to draw ſhips aſhore, hoiſt ſails, 
weigh anchors, &c. ; 

C41PSULA, lat. 1 a bag, pouch, recep- 
tacle, or covering of divers kinds of things, 
2 (in Chemiſtry) an earthen pan, wherein 
things undergo violent operations by fire, 
3 (in Botany) the caſe or huſk that holds 
the ſeed of any plant. | 

CAPTAIN (of capitaine, fr.) a chief com 
mander of a company of horſe or foot, or 
of a ſhip of war, &c. 

CAPTAIN Reformed, one who, upon re- 

ducing of Forces, loſes his company, yet is 

coatinued captain, either as a ſecond to 
another, or without poſt, 

CA'PTIOUS (of captiofſus,, lat, of capto to 

find fault) 1 quarreiſome, moroſe, or apt 

to take exceptions. 2 {mart, cunning, or 
very witty, 3 cenſorious, or critical, 4 de- 
ceitful, falſe. 

To CA'PTIVATE (of captivo, lat. of cpi 

to take) 1 to conquer or þrivg under to 

maſter, or confine. 2 to enſlave, e: thral, 
or take priſoner, 3 to enſnare, entice, or 
wheedle. 

CA'PTIVE, a flave, or perſon taken by the 

enemy in war, or by a pirate or Corlair, 

CAPTIVITY, flavery, bondage, thraldom, 

impriſonment. 

CAPTURE, fr. (from captura, lat. of cap- 

tum to ſeize) 1 a prize or prey, efpecially 

that of a ſhip taken at ſea. 2 an arteſt or 
ſeizure of a criminal, &c, at land, 

CA'PUCH, See Cayovcn. 

CAPUCHINS (of capuc:ns, tr.) religious fri- 

ars of the order of St. Francis, having the 

name from the cowl they wear, which the 

French call Capnchon, 

CAPUT MO'RTUUM, lat, i. e. dead- head 

(in Chemuttry) the dry matter which re- 

mains after diſtillation of any thing, bus 

more eſpecially of metals. 


CAPUTPU'RG LA, lat, barb, (of caput the 
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| head, and purgo to purge) a term uſed by 
ſome phyficians, for medicines that purge 
or cleanſe the head. x 
CARABI'NE, or CARBINE. fr, a ſhort 
gun, between a muſket and a piſtol, carry- 
ing a ball of twenty-four in the pound ; 
borne by light-horfe, hanging at a belt over 
the left ſhoulder, The barrel is two feet 
and an half long. | 
CARABINE ERS, a ſort of light-horſe arm'd 
with longer car abines than the reſt, 
CA RACK, a great Portugueze ſhip. 
C-#"RACOL, fr. 1 (Military term) a motion 
made by a horſeman half round; or an 
half turn from right to lefr, changing 
hands, that the enemy may be uncertain 
on which ſide he intends to attack. 2 the 
half turn each horſeman makes, after his 
diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the 
ſquadron to the rere. 3 a ſpiral or wind- 
ing ſtair caſe, 
CA”RACT, or CA”RAT, the weight which 
. expreſſes the degree of goodneſs, fineneſs, 
and perfection of gold. The higheſt purity 
and perfection of gold is fixed at twenty- 
four Carats; and the ſeveral] degrees are 
eſtimated from tl e divifions thereof, 2 the 
weight uſed in weighing diamonds, pearls, 
and precious ſtones, conſiſting of four 
grains, 
CARAMO'SEL, a Turkiſh ſhip of burden, 
CA”RAVAN (of c2:rawan, arab, from ler- 
wan, perſ. a trader) a company of mer- 
chants and travellers, who, for their 
greater ſecurity, march in a body through 
the deſarts, and other dangerous places in- 
feſted with robbers and wild Arabs. 2 the 
voyages made by the knights of Malta a- 
gainſt the Turks and Corſairs. 3 a ſort of 
cloſe waggon, for che uſe of travellers, 
CARAVA'NSERA, a Jarge public building 
erected to receive and lodge the caravans; 
they are open to people of all religions and 
countries, without any queſtions aſked, or 
money demanded ; but hee is nothing to 
be had, either for the traveller or his 
cattle, but he muſt carry all neceſſaries 
with him, There are a great number of 
them throughout the Eaft, eſpecially in 
defart places, | 
CARAVEL, or CARVEL (of caravella, 
ita!) a ſwift Italian bark. 
CAF AWA, the name of an herb, and 
its ſeed. 
CARBONA'DO (of carbonade, fr.) a fleak 
broiled on the coals, 
CARBUNCLE {of carbunculus, lat. of carto 
a coal) 1 an ulcer, a botch, a plague-ſore, 
2 a precious tone, of the ruby kind, in 
colour like hot burning coals, 
CARBUNCULA'TION (in. Gardening) the 
blaſting of new-ſprouted buds of plants, 
either by exceſſive heat; or exceſſive cold, 
CARCANET. See CARKANET, 
1 


CAR 
A'RCASE, or CA'RCASS (of caveaſſe, ij 
1 the corpſe, or body of a dead aniny 
2 the body of a fowl, after the legs and 
wings are cut off, 
CARCASS (in Architecture) the ſhell af! 
building, 
CARCASS, or CARCUSS (in Gunnery) i 
an iron caſe, or hollow capacity, of about 
the bigneſs of a bomb, ſometimes made 
all of iron, except two or three kils; 
through which the fire is to blaze; but 
moſt commonly only of ſtrong canvaf, 
pitched over, and girt with iron hoops 
filled with ſeveral kinds of combuſtible nn. 
terials : They are thrown out of mortzr. » 
pieces into befieged places, to fire the 
houſes. 
CA'RCELAGE (of carcer, lat, a priſon) pr 
ſon- fees. 
CA'RCHEDONY (of Carchedonius, lat. of | 
Kapxndoy, gr. Carthage) a kind of (mil 
carbuncle, or precious ſtone, brought fim 
the Indies to Carthage, and thence into 
other parts. 
CARCINO'DES 4, gr. (of #agxiv;, a crib. 
fiſt) a tumor like a cancer, 
CARD (of carte, fr.) 1 a card to play with, 
2 an inftrument made of iron wire to dreſs 
wool, 3 a map deſcribing the ſea. coaf, 
To CARD, to comb or dreſs wool, flax, a 
ſilk. | 
CARDAMINE, lat. a kind of ſmall water- 


creſſes. 


CARDAMOMUM, lat. (of xag bu water. 

| creſſes, and «jw; ſweet odour) 2 fort of 
ſeed brought from the Eaſt: Indies, being af 
a ſweet odour, and hot biting taſte, like 
water-crefles ; whence its name. 

CARDEFS, the talks of the artichoke, 

CARDT ACA, gr. (with Phyſicians) a ſoffr 
cation, or ſtifling of the heart by a pc, 
or clotted blood. It comes from ag", 
gr. the heart, 

CARDIACA (in Botany) the herb mother- 
wort; but called Cardiaca, from its {up 
poſed virtue to relieve diſorders of the heart, 

CARDTACAL, or CARDIAC, good fot, 
or belonging to the heart, 

CARDIALGTA, gr, (of vag dia the heart, 
and 4X0 pain) a pain at the heart at 
ſtomach, the heart- burn; a violent {enſi 
tion of heat, or acrimony, felt towards 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach (though 
ſeemingly at the heart) occaſioned by 7 
ſbarp humour, which pricks that affe 
and the parts adjoining, 

CARDIFF, See CAERDIFF. ö 

CARDIGAN. IW. lon. 49. 40“, lat. 5 

15˙.] The county- town of Cardiganſhir, 

ſeated on the river Tave, near its modul, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone· brake 
conſiſting of ſeveral arches. It 3s 2 " 
corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 


common-council, &c, Here is a fine wy 


f 
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and a well-built ſhire- hall, and ſeveral 
other very genteel buildings. A very good 
market is held here on ſaturdays, and a 
fair yearly on the 26th of March. Diſtant 
from London 162 computed, and 198 mea- 
ſured miles. Sends one member to parlia- 
ment, and gives title of Earl to the noble 
ſamily of Brudenell. 85 

CARDIGANSHIRE, one of the counties of 
Soath-Wales, and in the dioceſe of St. Da- 
vid'ss The fouthern and weſtern parts 
of the county are plain and fruitful 3 bet 
to the eaſt and north, where it borders on 
Brecknockſhire and Montgomeryſhire, there 
is 2 continual ridge of mountains, which, 
however, afford good paſture to ſheep and 
cattle 3 and in the valleys thereof are ſeve- 
ral lakes. It is about 94 miles in circum- 
ference ; contains 520,000 acres, and 3230 
houſes ; 74 pariſhes, and 4 market-towns, 
and ſends two members to parliament, 
viz, the county one, and one for Cardigan 
town, This county is much noted for 
its lead- mines, and for the great number 
of cattle which are bred here, 

CARDINAL, adj. (of cardinalis, lat. of car- 
do a hinge) chief, principal, or moſt conſi 
derable. . 

CARDINAL Points of the Compaſs, are the 
eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth points, 

CARDINAL Points of the Ecliptic, are the 

two equinoCtial, and the two ſolſtitial points 

of the ecliptic, 


Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn, 

CARDINAL Virtues (in Divinity) are pru- 

. dence, temperance, juſtice and fortitude, 

CARDINAL Winds, are the eaſt, weſt, north 

and ſouth winds, 

CARDINAL, ſubſt. a dignitary in the church 
of Rome, whereof there are ſeventy-two in 
number: They began about the time of 
Gregory the Great ; before which not only 
Roman prieſts and deacons, but the chief 
beneficed clergy, in other cities and diſtricts 
were ſo called, 

CARDIOGNO' STIC (of xagtſwwrint;, pr. 
of 2223s the heart, and ue to know) 
knowing the heart, 

CARDO'ON, a Spaniſh plant ſomawhat like 
an artichoke, 

CARDOON Th:Ple, an herb uſed in ſallad. 

CARDUUS (in Botany) a name common 


CAR 

To CARE'EN (of carener, fr. of carina 
lat, the keel of a ſhip) to lay a ſhip on one 
ſide to caulk, ſtop leaks, and refit or trim 
up the other fide. 

CAREER (of carriere, fr.) 1 a horfe-courſe. 
2 on full ſpeed, 

CA'REFUL. . x diligent, induſtrious, 2 heed- 
ful, or circumſpect. 4 wary, or cautious, 
4 penſive, and full of cares. 

CA'RELESS. 7 at eaſe, or exempt from care. 
2 negligent, heedleſs. 

To CARE'SS (of carefſ:r, fr.) to make much 
of, or treat obligingly. 

CARE, lat. (i, e. it is wanting) a mark 
placed under any line in writing, in this (a) 
form, denoting that ſomewhat is leit out, 
which ſhould be there inſerted. 

CA'RFAX (of rarrefour, fr.) a place where 
four ways meet, as the market place of 
Oxford, &c, 

CARGO. 1 the freight, or whole ladirg of 
a ſhip. 2 a bill of lading, or cafalogue of 
goods in a ſhip, 

CA'RICOUS Tumors (of carica, lat. a fig) 
a ſwelling in form of a fig; ſuch as are 
frequently found in the piles. 

CARIES 3 (in Medicine) a kind of rotten 
neſs, or putrefaction, peculiar to the bony 
parts of the body, anſwering to a gangrene 
in the fleſhy parts. | 

CA”RION (of charogne, fr.) the ftinking 
fleſh of a dead beaſt. 

CA'RIOUS (of carioſus, lat. of caries rotten- 
neſs) rotten, worm-eaten, putreſied, 

To CARK, to be penſive or careful. 

CARKANET, or CARKNET (of carcan, 

fr.) a chain of precious ſtones, or of gold 
or ſilver, for the neck. 

CA'RKING, diſtracting, perplexing. 

CA'RLINE Thifle, the name of an herb, 
the root of which, as reported, preſerved 
the army of Charles the Great from the 
plague, 

CA'RLINGFORD. [W. lon. 69. 23“. lat. 
549. 5.] A port-town of Ireland, fitu- 
ated on Carlingford-bay, in the county of 
Louth and provincs of Leinſter, It gives 
title of Earl to the noble family of Taaf. 

CA*RLINGS (in a Ship) two pieces of tim- 
ber lying fore and aft, along from one 
beam to another directly over the keel, 
ſerving for a foundation to the whole body 
of the ſhip, 


to divers ſpecies of plants, called Thifles|CARLI'SLE. [W. lon. 29. 30“. lat. 54%, 


in Engliſh, The plants of this kind moſl 
in uſe, are the 

CARDUUS Benedifus, lat. (i. e. the bleſſed 
thiltle) a plant ſo called, from the good 
and wholeſome qualities believed to be ir 
It; and the 

CARDUUS Falhnum, the fullers weed „ Or 


teazel. 


CK E. 1 ailigence, labour, attention. 2 


heed, cauticn 3 regard 
aticn, 3 regard, thoughs, 4 trou- 
ble, anxiety, ſorrow, grief, 


45'.] A biſhop's ſee, and the capital city 
of Cumberland; ſmall, but well fortified ; 
pleaſantly and delicately ſeated near the 
mouth of the river Eden (over which is a 
bridge) the Petterel, and the Caud; which 
are three fine rivers abcunding with fiſh, 
*Tis at preſent a wealthy populons place; 
the houſes are old but well built, end the 
ſtreets fair, It has but two pariſh churches, 
one of which ſtands in the body ©! the 

; cathedtal, 
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eathedral, which is in the middle of the CARNOU'SE, the baſe ring about the breech 
city, incloſed by a wall, and is a venerable; of a gun. . 
old building. It is a ſea port, though CA RO, lat. (in Botany) the pulp, or fo 
without ſhips or merchants; and is the fubflance of a plant. 2 oe 
key of England on the Weſt-fea, which is CAROB (of carobe, fr.) 1 a ſmall we he 
here called Solway Frith, as Berwick upon; being one twenty- fourth part of 2 1%, 
Tweed is on the Eaſt-ſea 3 and is ſur-; 2 a fruit whoſe taſte is ſomewhat like chec. 
rounded with a wall broad enough for three nuts, l 
men to walk a- breaſt on, and ſecured by a CA! ROL (of carolle, fr.) a Chriſtmas ſon 
ſtrong citadel built by Henry VIII. It; or hymn in honour of our Saviour's birth? 
trades chiefly in fuſtians; is governed by a'CARO'LI (among Surgeons) venereal extref, 
mayor, ſheriff, 12 aidermen, 24 common-! cences in the privy-parts, 
council, two bailiffs, &c. The markets are{C,t"ROLUS, lat. Charles, a piece of gold 
on wedneſday and ſaturday z and the fairs] coined by King Charles I, whoſe imaze and 
on the wedneſday in Eaſter week, on the name it bears, then current at twenty ſhil. 
firſt wedneſday in June, on Auguſt the 5th, lines, but fince at three-and-twenty, 
and September the 8th, The revenues off CATROT (of carote, fr.) the name of 1 
the city are about 5001, a year, and the] well. known roct, 
inhabitants of the city and ſubu:bs are:CA”ROTY, red- haired, 
near 2000 ſouls. The ailizes and ({effions|CAROTE'EL, a quantity of ſome commodi. 
ate uſually held here. Diſtant from London] ties, as cloves, &c. from four to five hun. 
235 computed, and 301 meaſured miies.| dred weight. 
Sends two members to parliament, and gives/CAROTIDES 4 (in Anatomy) two arterir 
title of Earl to the Howard family, of the neck, one on each fide, ſerving to 
CARMEL, a military order of knighthood,| convey the bicod from the Aorta to the 
founded by the emperor Henry IV. under] brain, Sent 
the title of our lady of Mount Carmel. To CAROU'SE (of caroafſer, fr.) to qual, 
CA'RMELITES, an order of begging friars, or drink hard. 
founded by Almericus biſhop of Antioch, | CARP (of carpe, fr.) a river: fiſn. 
A. D. 1122, at Mount Carmel in Syria, To CARP (of carpo, lat. to reprove) to 
CARMINATIVES (carminativa, lat. off cenſure, blame, or find fault with. 
carmen a verſe, becauſe ſome jugglers injCA'RPENTER (of charpentter, fr.) an at- 
Phyſic pretended to cure windy diſtempers} ficer, or worker in wood, 
by verſes, invocations, &c,) ſuch medicines CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, framing, 
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as conduce to expel wind, and joining large pieces of wood, tor the 
CARMINE, a crimſon colour bordering on] uſes of building. 
purple, uſed by painters in miniature. CARPET (of farnet, du.) a work'd co. 
CARNAGE, fr. 1 a poetical word for al vering for a tabie, or floor, 
great ſlaughter. 2 the fleſh in hunting given|CARPORA'LSAM {of xa fruit, and 
to dogs. Barrauc; balſam) the fruit of the tree 
CA'RNAL (of carnalis, lat. of caro fleſn) which yields the true Oriental Baiiam, 1 
belonging to the fleſh, ſentual:. is an oblong, fruit with a fhort foot-flalk, 
CARNA”LITY, ſenſuality, or carnal luſt. a brown wrinkled rind marked with four 


CARNA'TTION: (of carneclas, lat, of caro ribs, of a grateful taſte and ſmell, 

fleſh) 1 fleſh-colour. 2 the name of af CARL S (in Anatomy) the wriſt, er that 

flower. parc between the palm of the hand and the 
CARNATION (in Painting) are the parts] arm: It conſiſts of eight bones placed n 

of a human body drawn naked, or without] two rows, fuyr in each, which ate firmly 

drapery, | tied together by the ligaments which come 
CA'RNAVAL, er CA'RNIVAL {of carna- from the radius, and by the annular 118d 

wale, ital.) a ſeaſon of mirth and rejoicing, ment, | 

held from Twelfth day till Lent, and ob- CARR. 1 a kird of rolling throne, ufed in 

ſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians. triumphs, and at the ſplendid entries d 
CA'RNEY, a diſcaſe in horſes, whereby their princes. 2 a kind of light open c11ar'0ts 

mouths become ſo ciammy and furred, that} 3 a cart. 

they cannot feed, CA'RRACK (of Carrice, ital.) 2 fort of 
CARNI'VOROUS (of carrivorus, lat. of! large ſhip, 

cars fleſh, and w1ro to devour) that natu- CAARRAT, See CarRacT,. 

rally ſeeks and feeds upon fleſh. 6 See CAREER. n 
CARNO'SITY Cf carnsfitas, lat. of cars) CARRIAGE (of chariage, fr.) 1 carrying 


Reſh) a little ny cxcreſcence, -tuberclej} in a cart, waggon, &c. 2 carrying, Pa- 


or wen, forme! i the neck of the bladder, terage, 3 trouble of, and reward for 7. 
or in the uc hr, wich Pops the paſſage} ing or bringing any thing. 4 mien, Por 
of the urine. air, 5 behaviour or demeanour. | 

| A Cit 
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aggon. 

A AL of a great Gun, is the frame 
of timber on which the piece of ordnance 
is laid, | : 

CARRIAGE (in Huſbandry) is a furrow or 
trench, cut-for the conveyance of water to 
overfl-w or water ground, ; 

CARRIER, a perſon who carries things from 
one place t6 another, 

CA'RRION. See CARLTON. | 

CARROON, a rent paid for the privilege of 
driving a cart, in the city of London. 

CARRO'CHE (of carreſſe, fr.) a chariot, 
coach, or calaſh, 

CARROT, See CAR Or. ; 

To CA'RRY (of charter, fr.) 1 to remove, 
or bear a thing from one place to another. 
2 to behave one's ſelf, 

To CARRY it, to get the better of it, as 
when one's opinion prevatls. | 

To CARRY F. 1 to take away a thing by 

force, or otherwiſe, 2 to kill or deſtroy a 
perſon, : : 

CARRY (in Falconry) is when a hawk flies 
away with the quarry. 

CARRYING (in Hunting) when. a hare 
runs on froſt or rotten ground, and it ſticks 
to her feet, they ſay, ſhe carries, 

CART, an utenſil to carry any thing in. 

CARTE BLANCHE, a French term, figni- 
fying a blank paper figned and ſent to a 
perſon, to be filled with whatever condi- 


- tions he pleaſes, | 
CARTEL, 1 a challenge, or defiance, 2 a 
CARUNCLE (of caruncula, lat. a dim. of 


regulation between two parties in war, for 
exchange of priſoners, - 

CARTE'SIAN, ſubſt. (of Carrefen, fr.) a 
feilower of the famous Fiench philoſopher 
Deſcartes. 

CaRTESIAN, adj, as Carteſian philoſophy, 
the philoſophy of Deſcartes, 

CARTHU'SIANS, an order of friars, found- 
ed by Bruno, canon of Rheims, in the year 
1100, ſo called from Cartuſe, the place of 
their firſt foundation, 

CARTILAGE (of cartilago, lat. a griſtle) a 
{mooth, ſolid, uniform, flexible, elaſtic 
part of an animal, ſofter than a bone, but 
harder than any other part. Their uſes 
are, to prevent the bones from being da- 
maged by a continual friction; to join them 
together by a ſynchondroſis; and to contti- 
bute to the well- forming of ſeveral parts. 

CARTILA”GINOUS, griſtly, or full of 
eriſtles, 

CARTMEL, IW. lon, 20. 4o'. lat. 54“. 
15, A market- town in Lancaſhire, near 


A CARRIAGE. 7 a cart or vehicle. 2 a 0 


a bay of the Iriſh Sea, among the hills! 
called Cartmel. fells ; 
church built in form of a croſs, and a good 
market on monday, for corn, ſheep, and 
fiſh,” Diſtant from London 160 computed, 
aud 192 meaſured miles. 


CAS 


ARTON, or CARTO'ON (of carton, fr. 


thick paper) a perſect ſort of drawing on 
thick paper, to be afterwards calqued thro', 
and transferred on the freſh plaiſter of a 
wall to be painted in freſco. Alſo a defign 
coloured for working in moſaic, tapeſtry, 
Ec. 


CARTOU CH, 1 (in Gunnery) is a wooden 


caſe girt round with marlin, and loaden 
with three or four hundred muſquet-balls, 
beſides fix or eight balls of a pound weight, 
to be fired out of an hobit, chiefly for the 
defence of a paſs, or the like. It ſome- 
times ſignifies what is more commonly 
called a Cartridge. 2 (in Architecture, 
Sculptnre, &c.) an ornament repreſenting 
a fcroll of paper, uſually in form of a 
table, whereon is ſome inſcription or de- 
vice. 


CARTRIDGE, is a caſe of paper, or parch- 


ment, fitted exactly to the bore of a piece 
of ordnance, or muſquet, and contains its 
due charge of pouder. 


CARTROUZES (in Architecture) are or- 


naments of carved work, of no determi- 
nate figure, whoſe uſe is to receive a motto 
or inſcription, 


To CARVE, 1 to cut or grave in wood, &Cc, 


2 to cut up a fowl, &c. at table, and di- 
vide it into portions, 


CA'RVING, ſculpture ; the art of making 


figures in ſtone, or metal. 


CA'RVIST (in Falconry) a hawk is called 


ſo in the beginning of the year, from its 
being carried on the fiſt, 


caro fleſh) a kernel, or little piece of fleſh. 


CARUS (in Medicine) a ſpecies of lethargic 


diſeaſe, conſiſting in a profound ſleep, with 
a ſudden deprivation of ſenſation and of 
motion, and an acute fever. 


,CARWAY. See CARAWAY, 
CARYA'TIDES, gr. a people of Carya, (In 


Architecture) a kind of order of columns, 
being the figures of women clothed in long 
robes, ſerving inſtead of columns to ſupport 
entablatures. 


CA'SCABEL, is the hindermoſt round knob, 


or the utmoſt part of the breech of a piece 
of ordnance. 


CASCADE, ital. a ſteep fall of water, 
CA'SCAN (in Fortification) is a certain hole 


or hollow place, in the figure of a well, from 
whence a gallery, dug in like manner under 
ground, is conveyed to give air to the ene- 
my's mine; ſome of theſe are more hol- 
low than others, ard they are uſually made 
in the retrenchment of the platform near 
the wall. 


has a handiome CASE (of cauſa, lat. a cauſe) 1 thing, mat- 


ter, queſtion, 2 a doubt, ſeruple, or difh- 
culty, as a caſe of conſcience, 3 condition, 


Kate, circumſtance, 4 occaſion, opportunity. 


5 a ſheath, er cover to put any thing in. 
CASE 


/ 
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is a black ſoftiſn pulp, of a ſweetith taſte, 


CAS 


EASE (in Grammar) an occaſional change in 
the termination of nouns, ſerving to expreſs 
the different relations they bear to each 
other, and to the things they repreſent. 


GASE (in Printing) a large flat frame, di-|CASSPF'WE, ital. a farm-houſg, where a num. 


vided into little partitions, in each of 
which are lodged a number of types of the 
ſame kind. | 

CASE-HARDENED, 1 ſaid of iron when 
it is prepared ſo as to render its outer ſur- 
face hard enough to reſiſt the file, or any 
edged tool. 2 (by Metaphor) rendered ob- 
ſtinate and reſolute in wickedneſs, 


CA'SEMENT (of caſemento, ital.) a part of 


a window, which opens to let air in. 
CASERN (of caſerne, fr,) (in Fortification) 
is a little room, lodgment, or buiiding, 
erected between the houſes of fortified 
towns and the rampart, ſerving as apart- 
ments or lodgings for the ſoldiers of the ga- 
riſon; there are commonly two beds in 
each caſern, for fix ſoldiers to lie in, three 
and three in a bed; but the third part of 
them being always upon the guard, there 
are but four left in the caſern, two in a 


CASE-Shot, are muſquet bullets, ſtones, ole 
iron, &c, put into cafes, and ſo ſhot out 
of great guns; they are principally uſed a. 
ſea, to clear the enemy's decks, when the) 
are full of men, 

CASH (of caiſſe, fr. a cheſt or coffer) the 
Rock or ready money, which a perſon has 
in his preſent diſpoſal, ; 

CASHIER, a caſh-keeper, a treaſurer ; he 
who is charged with the receiving and pay- 
ing the debts of a ſociety, 

To CASHIRE (of caſſer, fr.) to diſband, or 
turn out of place. 

CASHO'O, the gum or juice of a tree grow- 
ing in the Faſt-Indies, 

CA'SINGS, dried cow. dung for fuel. | 

CASK (of caſque, fr) xt a head-piece, or 
helmet, 2 a veſſel to hold liquor, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the liquor contained there- 


in. 

CA'SKET (of caſeete, fr.) a little cabinet oi 
cheſt. | 

CASE, fr, uſed by fore puets for a hel. 
met. | 

CASSA'VE, an American root, whoſe juice 
is poiſon, but its ſubſtance being dried, is 


with it, The only material differoncs : 
That the Caſſia is fatter and — 
ginous, and diſſolves in the mouth, with 
out leaving any thing woody behind. 


ber of people have poſted themſelves ty 
make a ſtand ag:inft the enemy, 

CASSIOPEIA 5, one of the conſtellations of 
the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of fifty. 
fix ſtars, according to Mr. Flamſtead's 0. 
talopue, and is placed oppoſite to the gen 
bear, on the other ſide of the pole-ftat, 

CA'SSOCK (of caſocca, ital.) an under goyn 
worn by clergymen, 

To CAST, 1 to throw, or fling. 2 to met 
metal. 3 to condemn. 4 to vomit, «5 t - 
deviſe a project. 6 to make an image, g 
candle, by running the melted matter into 
a mould prepared for that purpoſe. 

To CAST F. 1 to leave off a garment, | 
2 to renounce, or rejeft. 3 (in Hunting) 
to outſtrip the hounds, 4 (among Printey) 
to tell the lines, 

To CAST à point of traverſe (in Navigation) C. 
ſignifies to prick down on the chart, the 
point of the compaſs any land bears from 
you; or to find out what point the ſip 
bears at any inſtant, or what way the ſip 
has made, 

CASTANE'TS (of caftagnette, ital.) two litt 

pieces of wood hollowed in the middle; 

uſed by the Moors to direct the motionsand 
cadences in their dances, by beating them 
from time to time with the middle finger, 

CASTELLAN, a ſenator of the lower claſsin 

the kingdom of Poland, 

GASTE'LLANY (of cbatelenie, fr.) the mi» 

nor belonging to a caſtle, 

To CA'STIGATE (of caftigo, lat. to chi 

ſten) 1 to chaſtiſe, beat, or correct. 2 U 

chide or reprove. 

CASTIGA'TION. 1 chaſtiſement, puniſt- 

ment. 2 reproof. 

CASTING (in Falconry) a pellet of feathen, 

or cotton, given to a hawk to putze and 

cleanſe his gorge, . 

CASTING of drapery (in Painting) is a fre, 

eaſy, negligent way of clothing a figure, 

CA'STLE (of caftrum, lat.) a citadel or for 

treſs; a ſtrong building to have recoutſe to 

for defence againſt an enemy. N 

CASTLE-<vard, or CASTLE-g:ard, an im. 
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the common bread of the countty. 
CASSAWA RE, a large bird, whoſe feathers 
are hike camels hair. 
CASSTA, a purgative fruit, brought from 
the Eaſt, ſometiires called Cafjia Fiftulz, 
to diſtingviſh it from the Caſſia Lignea, It 


contained in long black pods, which are di- 
vided into little cells. 

CASSLI Lignia, or XTLOCASSIA, is the 
bark of a trec much like that which bears 


poſition laid on ſuch as dwell within a cet. 
tain diſtance of any caſtle, towards the 
maintenance of thoſe who watch and wa 
there, : 

CASTLE-CAREY. IW. lon. 2, 40. lt 
519. 150. A ſmall market- town in 50 
merſetſhite, whoſe market is weekly 01 
tueſday, and fairs on the tueſday betors 
Palm-ſunday, and on the firſt of May. 
Here is a mineral water of the ſame kin 
with that at Epſom. Diſtant from London 


the cinnamon, and grows promiſcuouſly | 


my d miles. 
96 computed, and 125 meaſure CASTLE 


- 
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PE 2” £ An ancient borough-town in 


Ik, fituated on A hill near the ſea, 
was formerly a place well inhabited, 
and had two markets weekly, and five 
fairs yearly, which are now diſuſed, on ac- 
count of its harbour being ſtopped up with 
and, It is ſtill governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen, &c- and ſends rwo members to 
arliament, though there are ſcarce ten fa. 
miles in the town, Here is an hoſpital 
for 12 poor men, and an alms- houſe for 
4 r mary © both : 3 by mn 
rd family. Gives title of Baron to 
= of Norfolk, who -is lord of the 
manor, Diſtant from London 77 computed, 
and 97 meaſured miles. ; : 
cas TON. IE. lon. 19. 20“. lat. 520, 45'.] 
A market · town in Norfolk on the river Bute, 
| over which is a bridge. Here is a market 
on tueſday, and a fair on the firſt of Octo- 
ber, Diſtant from Londen' 97 computed, 
and 123 meaſured miles. 
CASTOR, [W. lon. 12 min. lat. 539. 30'.] 
A market-town in Lincolnſhire, between 
Binbrook and Glanford bridge. Here is a 
market on monday, and à fair on the firft 
of October. Situated 20 miles north-eaſt 
of Lincoln, Diſtant from Landon 120 
miles. 
(ASTOR, lat, 1 a beaver, a beaſt like an 
otter, 2 a fine hat made of its fur. 4 a 
fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in the 
fign Gemini. 
CAR and POLLUX, lat. a meteor that, 
at ſea, appears ſticking to ſome part of the 
ſhiv, in the ſhape of two fiery balls; when 
two of them appear, they ar called Caftor 
and Pollux, and are generally judged to 
portend a ceſſation of the ſtorm, being 
nrely ſeen till the tempeſt is nigh ſpent. 
When one appears alone, it is called Helena, 
aud commonly portends ill, and witneſſes 
the ſevereſt part of the ſtorm yet behind, 
CR and POLLUX, See GEMINI. 
CASTOREUM, lat. a drug much uſed in 
medicine, and is commonly taken for the 
beaver's teſticles 3 but this is a vulgar er- 
ror, for it is contained in a glandule, 
whereof two grow in the hinder parts of 
both the male and female beaver, 
To CASTRA'TE (of caftro, lat. to geld) 1 to 
geld, or cut out the ſtones of an animal, 
2 to maim, or mangle a book. 3 to leave 
out, or cut oft ſome part of an author's 
Writings, | , 
CA'STREL, a ſort of hawk. 
CA SAL (of caſuel, fr.) accidental, or hap- 
pening by chance. 
(A"SUALTY.. 1 accident, hazard, 2 acci- 
dental death, 
CA"SUIST (of caſuifte, fr.) one ſkilled in 
ales of conſcience, | 


"COT 


ING. IE. lon. 40 mig. lat. CASULE, or CASU'BLE (of chaſuble, fr.) 


a maſs-prieſt's veſtment. 
CAT (af chat, fr, or catut, lat.) a well-known 
animal, 
CAT. ib, a fiſh in the Weſt-Indies, 
CAT's-foot, the name of an herb, 
CAT's-tail. See CATXINS, > O66 
CA'TABAPTIST (of ala againſt, and ga - 
TiC; a baptiſt) one that is againſt baptiſm, 
and particularly that of infants. "Be? 
CATACATHARTICS (of xala downwards, 
and xabaige to purge, gr.) medicines that 
purge downwards, | 
CATACAU'STICS (of 34 contrary, and 
va to burn, gr.) (in Catoptrics) cauſtics, 
or burning by reflection. 
CATACHRESIS, gr. (of nals contrary, and 
X2420/42: to uſe) a figure in rhetoric, when 
an improper word is uſed inſtead of a pro- 
per one, i ; 
CA”TACOMPBS (of catacumba, lat. a fepul- 
chre) are grottos, or ſubterranean paſſages 
about three leagues from Rome, where the 
primitive Chriſtians hid themſelves in time 
of perſecution, and there buried their mar- 
tyrs ; but ſome ſay it was the burying= 
place of the ancient Romanus. 
ICATACOU'STICS (of xala contrary, and 
ang of axuw to hear, gr.) the dotrine 
of echoes, or reflected faunds, ' 
CA'TADUPES (of xalaTvwa, gr. of xila- 
derrag a cataraRt) places where the waters 
of a river fall with a great noiſe, 
CATAGMA'”TICS (of zdlzayjue, gr. a frac- 
ture) medicines proper to ſolder, and unite 
broken bones, by promoting the formation 
of a callus. | +06 
CA” TAGRAPH of xaley:ape, gr. of gala 
contrary, and yeapw to write; or paint) 
pictures where one fide is only repreſented 
to view z profiles or images in divers forms, 
looking different ways, | | 
CATALE'CTIC werſe, a Greek or Latin 
verſe wanting a ſyllable, - _ + 
CATALEPSIS, gr. (of ale down, and 
Macaw to ſeize) a kind of apoplexy, or a 
diſeaſe, wherein the patient is taken ſpeech- 
leſs, ſenſeleſs, and fixed in the ſame poſture 
wherein the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him; and 
— eyes open, without ſeeing or being ſea 
ible, | | H 
CA'”'TALOGUE (of aalanoſes, gr. of ua 
N to pick, or make choice of) a liſt or 
roll of names, as of perſons, books, &e. diſ- 
poſed in a certain order, A Catalogue of 
the ſtars is a liſt of the fixed ſtars, diſpoſed 
in their ſeveral conſtellations ; with 'the 


each ftar, | 

CA”TAMITE (of alas e, gr. of xala 
contrary, and gage a boy hired) a Gany- 
mede, a boy hired to be abuſed contrary to 


nature, 
CATA- 
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TORAFT CAT 
| CATAPARY”CIANS, hereties, fo called [CATCH-word (in Printing) the laft wy 
becauſe they ſprung up in Phrygia, who] a page, which begins the next, 
baptized their dead, forbid marriage, and To CA” TECHLI'SE (of xahnyity, gr. of ud, 
mingled the blood of young children with] concerning, and nyew to ſound) to eam 
the vine in the ſacrament. 5 | and inſtruct children in the Fundameny 
CA”TAPASM {(zalawacua, gr. of xala in, articles of the Chriſtian religion, by qu 
and waore to ſprinkle) a dry medicine, ſtion and an ſwer. 
compoſed of a mixture of powders, to be CA*TECHISM, a ſhort ſyſtem of iaſſtudia 
ſprinkled on the body. of what is to be believed or done, dry 
CATAPLASM (of x<lawiacun, gr. of xa-| up in queſtions and anſwers, 
TerXacow to lay over) a poultis, or ſoft|CATECHU (in Phyſic) a medicinal 2romy, Wi 
plwaiſter made of roots, herbs, xc. ſubſtance, brought from the Eaft. Indie 
CATAPO'TIUM {of xaiamcluv, gr. of xa-| called alſo Japan earth, | 
rab to fwallow down) a pill or medicine CATECHU MEN, one lately taught, and d. 
to be ſwallowed without chewing. techiſed, or one that is taught only th 
CATAPU'LTA (of ualamiarnc, gr. of xala| principles of religion, but not bapting; 
againſt, and wan to drive) a warlike en-“ or, if baptized, not yet admitted to the 
gine of the ancients, which ſhot darts, | communion, 
lances, and long ſpears ; and ſome caſt both |CA”TEGO'RICAL (of xal»yo2:u);, gr. o 
darts and ſtones, Some of theſe inſtruments ala opt to proclaim) affirmative, expreh, | 
were of ſuch force, as to throw ſpears, or | poſitive, or to the purpoſe. 
rather beams with iron heads, of eighteen CA TEGORV (in Logic) an affemblage « 
feet long, and ſtones of three talents, or | all the beings contained under any ge 
three hundred and fixty pound weight, to] or kind, ranged in order, 
the diſtance of about half a quarter of a CA TENA RIA, lat. (of catena a chain) ft 
mile. Mathematics) the name of a curve In, 
CA”TARACT (of a ne, gr. of va formed by a chain or rope, hanging freth 
! .- dawnwards, and agzoow to drive) a great] from two points or pins of ſuſpenſion, whe. 
fall or precipice in the bed of a river, from] ther the points be horizontal or not. The 
whence the water falls with great noiſe and | nature of this curve was ſought after i 
impe tuoſity. Galileo's time; but little done concerngy 
-CATARACT (with Oculiſts) is a diſeaſe of | it till the year 1690, when Mr. Bernovill 
the eye, cauſed (as ſome think) by the] propoſed it as a problem to the Mathens 
clotting of phlegm, between the nervous| ticians of Europe, 
coat, and the cryſtalline humour; or (as To CATER, to provide victuals, &c, 
others) by a little film, which ſwimming | CATER -coufin, a trencher-friend, 
in the aqueous humour of the eye, and|CATER.- point (in dice) the number four, 
getting before the pupil, intercepts the rays |CA"TERER, a purveyor, or one that provid 
of light. victuals, and other necefaries in the hui 
CATARRHE 2, or CATARRH (of #alap-| of a king, nobleman, &c, 
peog, gr. of #aTa. downwards, and piw to|CATERLAGH, [W. lon, 7 deg, lat, !' 
flow) a defluxion, or diſtillation of humours| 45] A tawn of Ireland, in the county o 
out of the head into the mouth, through] Caterdagh and province of Leinſter, fitutt 
the palate ; a rheum. on the weſt bank of the river Barron, 
CATA'STROPHE 4 (of lag gehn, gr. off CATERPILLAR, 1 a worm that derem 
xalargtpe to undo, or ſubvert) 1 the re- the leaves of trees, &c. 2 an herb whit 
volution of a dramatic poem, or the turn] ſeed - veſſels reſemble that inſet. 
which unravels the intrigue and terminates | CATER WA'LING, See CATTERWALL- 
the piece. 2 the end of a perſon's life, ING, ; ; 
CATCH. 1 a ſhort and witty ſong. 2 a[CATES, dainties, niceties. 
prize, or booty. 3 a ſort of veſſel, 4 a|CATHA'RIANS, heretics, which fprvt 
hawk's lure. 5 an inſtrument to hold the from the Manichees, who held themſeliet 
latch of a door, 6 a play-thing for boys, | altogether free from ſin, : 
ſometimes called a cup and ball. CATHZERE” TICS (uabaige)ir0;, gr. of ue, 
To CATCH. 1 to. lay hold of. 2 to over- and aigew to take away) ſuch medicines # 
take one, 3 to come upon him unawares,| ſerve to eat off proud fleſh growing in u. 
4 to ſnatch a thing from one, cers, wounds, &c. | 
CATCH- fy, . a flower whoſe ſtalks are ſo] CATHA'RTICS (aa agi, gr of nab! 
clammy that they become a trap for flies. to purge) purging medicines, ſuch as pi: 
CATCH-Land, ſuch land as is not certainly] mote evacuation by ſtool, 2 
known to what pariſh it belongs, , CATHEDRAL (of vag, gr. an epiſcop! 
CATCH-pole, a reproachful word for a bai-| ſee) the mother-church of a dioceſe j &. 
Ii 's follower, or aſſiſtaut. church wherein is a biſhop's ſee, cam 
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DRA”TIC, the fum of two ſhillings, 


CATHE e inferior clergy to the biſhop, in 


ual aid by by Fae" 
; ect, 
= ETER. or: (of xabinwua; to thruſt in) 
ent hollow probe ſomewhat crooked, uſually 
as 3 de thruſt into the bladder, in 


ſilyer, to ; l 
« er to aſſiſt in making vrine, when the 


ord ſtopped by the ſtone, caruncles, 


paſſage is 


e TuErus (of ua helog, gr. perpendicular) 
the perpendicular leg of a right-anglied tri- 
angle ; as CB, fig. 5. ; 

CATHETUS (in Catoptries) is a line drawn 

from the point of reflection, perpendicular 

to the plane of the glaſs, or reflecting body; 
a0 EA, fig. 7. is the Cathetus to the re- 

ing body DB. | 
rg rs (in Architecture) is taken for 
line ſuppoſed to croſs the middle of a cy- 
lindrical body directly, as of a balliſter or 

column. In the Ionic chapiter is alſo a 

line falling perpendicularly, and paſſing thro? 

the centre, or eye of the volute, 

ATHETUS - of incidence, is a right line 

drawn from a point of the object, perpendi- 

cular to the reflecting line; thus let E be 
the object, and DB the reflecting line; then 

is AE the cathetus of incidence, fig. 7. 

CA'THETUS of reflection, or CATHETUS 

of the eye, is a right line drawn from the 

eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line; 
as, let E be the eye, and DB the reflectinę 
ſurface ; then is AE the cathetys of reflec- 

tion, fig. 7. . 

A"THOLIC (of za S,, gr, of ala and 

21 the whole) general, or univerſal. 

ATHOLIC King, an hereditary title of the 

kings of Spain, * | 

ATHOLIC furnace (in Chemiſtry) a little 

furnace, ſo diſpoſed as to fit all operations 

that are performed with a vehement fire. 
nn CATHOLIC, a papiſt, or profeſſor 
of the Romiſh religion, 

ATHO"LICISM, the Catholic religion. 

aTHU LICON (in Pharmacy) a ſoft, pur- 

ative ecectuary ; ſo called, as being ſup- 
poſed univerſal, or a purger of all humours, 

ATRINS (in Phytology) an excreſcence 

hanging down from ſome trees like, cats 

tals, ſerving as the male bloſſoms or flow- 
ers of trees, by which they are produced. 

ATLING (with Surgeons) a diſmembering 

Knife, for cutting of any part of a cor- 

rupted body, 

*ILINGS, the down or moſs growing on 

the walnut-tree, | 

unt, the name of an herb. 


vill 


7$140;, gr. of xalonſ go a mit rour or looking- 
pals) is that part of Optics that treats ot 
tehcx viſion, and explains the laws and 


properties of reflexion, or which delivers 


4 


ATO'PTRICS, or CATO'PSIS (of zalow-| 


laws of liglit reflected from mirrours 51 


; 'C-AN 
chiefly founded upon this truth, That the 
angle of reflexion is always equal to the 
angle of incidence ; and from thence de- 
ducing the magnitudes,. ſhapes, and fit ua- 
tions of the appearances of objects, ſeen by 
reflexion of poliſhed ſurfaces ; and particu- 
larly plane, ſpherical, conical, and cylin- 
drical ones, 

This is a very diverting and uſeful part of 
knowledge. The phænomena arifing fram 
the effects of the inſtruments that have 

been invented in this art, are ſurpriſing, 
even to thoſe who know the reaſon of the 
phenomena they exhibit; but many of 


thoſe, who are ignorant thereof, have 


thought that thoſe wonderful phænomena 
were produced by divination, And thofe 

_ crafty knaves, called conjurers, or cunning 

men, have often had recourſe to Catoptric 
inſtruments to help on the buſineſs of more 
profoundly deceiving the ignorant people, 
that come to them to be foretold things. 

CATOPTRIC Cifu/2, a machine, whereby 

* little bodies are repreſented extremely large, 
and near ones extremely diſtant, by means 
of mirrours in the concavity of the cheſt, 

CATO'PTROMANCY (of ales, gr. a 
mirrour, and waylzia divination) a kind of 
divination performed by means of a mir- 
rour. 

CA'TTERWAULING, the ery of cats when 
they are proud. | . 

CA'TTLE, all forts of beaſts. 

CA'TTRY, 1 a weight uſed in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt-Indies, containing five ounces 
and two drams Engliſh. 2 a quantity of 
money in Sumatra, worth fix pounds eight 
ſhillings ſterling, ;# 5 

CA'VA, lat. (in Anatomy) the name of the 
largeſt vein in the body, terminating in the 
right ventricle of the heart, whither it 
conveys the blood brought from all parts 
of the body by the branches of the other 
veins. 

CAV ALCA'DE, fr. a troop of harſemen, or 
a pompous march of perſons of quality, 
upon ſolemn occaſions, 

CAV ALTER, fr. 1 a knight, gentleman, 

or trooper; an armed perſon on horſeback, 

2 (in the time of king Charles I.) a roy- 

aliſt, or one of the king's party. 

CAV ALTER, fr. (in Fortification) is a heap 

of earth raiſed in a fortreſs, to lodge the 

cannon for ſcouring the field, or oppoſing a 

commanding work, They are ſometimes of 

a round, and ſometimes of a ſquare figure; 

and the top is bordered with a parapet to 

cover the cannon mounted in it. There 
muſt be twelve foot between cannon ard 
cannon 3 and if they be raiſed on the 
incloſure of any place, whether in the 
middle of the curtain, or in the gorge or 


bation, they are generally fifteen or eightzen 
282 foot 


CAU 


rampart, 

CA”VALRY (of cavalrie, fr.) the horſe in 
an at my. 

CAVA'ZION (in Architecture) is the digging 
or hollowing away of the earth from the 
foundation of a building; and this may be 
one ſixth part of the height of the whole 
building. 

CAU'CASUS, a chain of mountains which 
run from the Leſſer Afia, through the north 
of Perfia, to Eaſt-India, but obtain ſeveral 
names, from the countries they paſs thro”, 

CAU DEBECK (of caudebec, fr.) a French hat. 

CAU'DLE, a mixture of ale, or wine, ſugar, 
and ſpices, to be drunk by women in child- 
bed, 


C A W 


foot high above the terre-plane of the} CAU LE DON (among Surgeons) the breaking 


of a bone a- croſs, ſo that it cannot be ſd 
ſtreight again. | 
CAULT'FEROUS plants (in Botany) are ſuck 
as have a true ſtalk, 
CAULKING of a Ship, is the driving in oak. 
um into the ſeams, to prevent the ap! 
leaking. 
CAUSE, fr. (of caufa, lat.) 1 the ſource 
principle, or that which produces an «6, 
2 a reaſon, motive, or inducement, 34 
deſign, or purpoſe, 4 a pretence or colour, 
5 a ſuit or proceſs at law, 6 ſake or et- 
count, 7 profit or advantage. 8 reaſon or 
advantage, 9 an affair, or buſineſs, 10 fault 
or blame. 11 fide or party, f 
To CAUSE, to occaſion, or be the cauſe of 


CAVE * (of cavea, lat. of cawus hollow) a CAU SE, or CAU'SEWAY (of chauſſt., fr 


den, or dark cell under ground. 
CA'VEATE (from caveo, lat, to beware) 
1 a caution or warning, 2 a bill entered 
into an eccleſiaſtical court, to ſtop the pro- 
ceedings of one who would prove a will to 
the prejudice of another. 

CA”VERN (of caverna, lat, of cavus hol- 

low) a natural cave or hollow in a rock or 
mountain, 

CA'VERS (among Miners) are thoſe that 
. ſteal ore out of the mines. 

CA'VESON (of caveſſon, fr.) a falſe rein to 
hold, or lead a horſe by. 

CAVE'TTO, ital. (in Architecture) is a round 
concave moulding, having a quite contrary 
effect to the quarter- round. The workmen 
call it a mouth, when it is in its natural ſi- 
tuation, and a throat, when it is turned 

. upſide down, 

CAUF, a ſort of cheſt with holes in the top, 
to keep fiſh alive in the water, 

CA'VIARY, or CAVE'ER (of caviere, ital.) 
the roes or ſpawn of a fiſh called beleng:na, 
pickled, 

CA”VIL (of cavilla, lat. a mock, or ſcoff) 
a ſhift, or captious argument. 

To CAVIL, to wrangle, or reaſon captiouſly. 

CA, fr. a hollow way. | 

CAVIN (in Military affairs) a natural hol- 
low place to cover the ſoldiers, and favour 
their approaches to a fortrefs, 

CA”VITY (of cawitas, lat, of cavus hollow) 
any hollow place, 

CA”VITIES. (in Anatomy) are large hollow 
places in the body, containing one or more 
principal parts; as the head for the brain, 
& 


c. 

N (in Architecture) is dove- tailinę 
acroſs, 

CAUL, or CAWL, 1 the ſkis#that covereth 
the bowels, called Omentum. 2 part of a 
woman's head-dreſs, 3 the net-work part 
of a wig. 


a bank raiſed in wet ground for the fog: 
paſſengers, 

+CAU'SON, or CAU'SUS (of aug, gr, of 
xaiw to burn) a burning fever. 

CAU'STIC, adj. of (Une, gr. of xa'v U 
burn) burning, or apt to burn. 

CAU*STIC, ſub. a burning medicine, or ſuck 
as by their violent activity, and the hea 
thence occaſioned, deſtroy the texture d 
the parts to which they are applied. The 
are uſed ts eat oft proud fleſh ; to penetrate 
into callous bodies, and liquefy the humoun; 
to give vent to the ſuppurated matter in 
abſceſſes 3 and ſometimes to make iilve, 

+ CAU”TELOUS (of cantus, lat, of cares b 
beware) crafty, ſubtil, wile, 

CAUTERY 3 (of #auirgy, gr. of xz U 
burn) is twofold, actual and potential. 

Actual CAUTERY, is burning with a hd 
iron, 

Potential CAUTERY, is by burning mei. 
cines. 

To CAU“ TERIZ E, to apply a cautery eller 
actual or potential. 

CAU'TING Hr, is an iron the farriers male 
uſe of to cauterize, or ſear any part aft 
horſe that requires it, 

CAU'TION {of cautio, lat. of caves to be. 
ware) 1 heed, circumſpection, care, pu. 
dence, attention, 2 warning, -admonition, 
counſel, advice. 3 putting in ſufficient(t 
eurity for performance. 

CAU'TIONARY, given as a pledge or pal; 
as cautionary towns, &c. ] 

CAU'TIOUS, wary, careful, prudent, ei- 

cumſpect. 3 

CAWKING ime (in Falconry) the haws 

treading time, | 

CAWK-Stone, a ſort of mineral. 

CAWL, See Ca ur. 

CAWOOD. [W. ton. 7 dep. lat. 52. 4 

A market town in the Weſt-Riding d 

Yorkſhire, ſituate on the Ouſe near Sell. 


.CAU'LDRON (of chgudres, fr.) a kettle on 
"boiling veſſel. 


4 


Here is à caſtle which belongs to * 7 
biſhop, The market is on wecnfü. 


: * 


— 


CEL 
tant from London 142 computed and 178, 
meaſured miles; and 9 miles ſouth of 
York. . 0 / 

CAXTON. [W. lon. 12 min. lat, 52%. 10 ] 

A poſt-town in Cambridgeſhire ; the birth- 
place of Matt. Paris the hiſtorian, and of 
Wm. Caxton the firſt printer in England. 
Here is a market on tueſday, and fairs on 
May the 5th, and October the 3d. Diſtant 
from London 42 computed, and 152 mea- 
ſures miles, we 

CAYMAN, a ſort of crocodile, 

CHEMIE 2, fr. (in Fortification) a 
kind of vault or arch of ſtone-work, in 
that part of the flank of a baſtion gext 
to the curtain, ſomewhat drawn back 
towards the capital of the baſtion z ſerving 
as 2 battery to defend the face of the 
oppoſite baſtion and the moat; ſometimes 
it conſiſts of three platforms, one above the 
other, the terre-plan of the baſtion being 
the uppermoſt, Sometimes it ſignifies a 
well, with its ſeveral ſubterraneous branches 
or paſſages, dug in the paſſage of the baſti- 
on, till the miner is heard at work, and 
air given to the mine, 

To CEASE (of ceſſe, lat. of cede, to leave off) 
to deſiſt, diſcontinue or give over. 

+ CECITY (of cæcitat, lat. of cæco to blind) 
a either in a proper or metaphorical 
ſenſe, 

CEDAR (of cedrus, lat. the cedar-tree) a tree 
that is always green, not much unlike the 
Juniper, whoſe timber is very durable and 
of a very ſweet ſmell z with the oil thereof 
the ancients anointed their books to keep 
them from being worm-eaten, 

CEGNINUS, a fixt ſtar of the firſt magni 
tude in the left ſhoulder of Boòtes. 

CEILING, the upper part of a room; or a 
covering of plaiſter over laths, nailed to the 
joiſts of the upper room. 

CELANDINE (of chelidenia, lat. of cheli- 
Gn a ſwallow) the name of an herb other- 
wiſe called ſwallow- wort, becauſe it is re- 
ported that the ſwallows cure their young 
ones of - blindneſs with it, | 

CELEBACY. See CzLIRACY, 

To CE"LEBRATE (of celæbro, lat, to ſolem- 
mize) 1 to ſclemnize. 2 to commend, and 
praiſe greatly, 3 to record or make fa- 
mous, 

CELEBRA'TION, a celebrating or ſolem- 

ing. q 

CELEBRITY, 1 famouſneſs. 2 praiſe, re- 
ron, or of great repute, 

CELE RITY (of celeritas, lat. of cells to out- 
80 ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, ſpeed, haſte. 

E RITy (among Mathematicians) is the 


twiftneſs of any body in motion, and is de- 


to be an affection of motion, by which 
CEN R, lat, {of cenſeo to judge) a Roman 


Wy moveable body runs through a given 


+ 


E 


| 


? us given time, | 


CE'LLARAGE, 1 cellar-room, 


To CEMENT. 


CEN 


CE”LERY, an herb much uſed for winter- 
ſallads. i 
CELE”'STIAL (of cœleſtis, lat. of cœlum, 
heaven) heavenly, of or belonging to hea- 
ven, 

CELE”'STINES, an order of monks founded 
anno 1244, by one Peter a Samnite, who 
was afterwards made Pope, and called Ce - 


leſtine V. . 


CE”LIBACY, or CE”LIBATE (of cœlibatus, 


lat, of cœlum, heaven) fingle life, or the 
ſtate of a man or woman unmarried, 


CELL (of cella, lat. a private place) 1 the 


cave or hut of a hermit. 2 the private a- 
partment of a monk or nun in a monaſtery, 
3 the part where a priſoner is confined a- 
lone. 4 one of the little divifions in a ho- 
neycomb. 


CE'LLAR, the loweſt part of a building, ge- 


nerally under ground; alſo any apartment 
in a houſe appointed to keep liquors in. 

2 rent paid 
for the uſe of a cellar, 


CE'LLARIST, 1 the butler in a monaſtery, 


2 one that keeps a cellar, 


CELLS (in Anatomy) are little bags or blad- 


ders, where fluids or other matters are 
lodged, 


CELLS (in Botany) are the hollow places in 


the huſk of a plant in which its ſeed is 


contained, | 
CE'LSITUDE (of cel/ituds, lat. of cello to 


excel) 1 height, highneſs, tailneſs. 2 the 


degree of dignity of a perſon, 


CE'MENT (of camentum, lat.) in a general 


ſenſe fignifies any compoſition of a glutinous 
or tenacious nature, proper to uniteor bind 
things together, : 


CEMENT (in Architecture) a ſtrong, binding 


ſort of mortar, uſed to bind bricks or 
ſtones together for ſome kinds of mouldings, 


CEMENT, a compoſition uſed by jewellers, 


engravers, &c, to keep the metals to be 
wrought on, firm to the block. 


CEMENT (in Chemiſtry) is a compound maſs | 


of ſaline powders, uſed for puritying Gold, 
1 to ſtick or join things to- 
gether with mortar, 2 to join the mouths 
of two veſſels, called ting, 


CEMENTATION, 1 a faſtning things to- 


gether. 2 a manner of purifying gold. 


CE'NOTAPH (of zevor«$i01, gr. of Nez 


empty, and ran a ſepulchre) an empty 


ſepulchre or monument, ſet up in honour. 


of the dead, eſpecially when they died in 2 
ſtrange country, the body being buried elſe- 
Where; ſuchis the monument of Shake- 
ſpear in Weſtminſter- abbey. 


To CENSE, to perfume with incenſe. 
E'NSER, a petfuming- pan, or pan to burn 


incenſe in. 


magiſtr ade. CEN 
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CENSO RIO Us (of cenſorius, lat. of cenſeo, 
to reproxe) belonging to the cenſor or his 
office; ſevere, or apt to find fault with, or 
reprove others. | 

CE'NSURE (of cenſura, lat, of cenſes to judge) 
reproof, reprimand, reflection, or criticiſm, 

To CE'NSURE, to'check, reprove or reflect 
on. . 

CENT, an abbreviation of centum, lat. a hun- 

dred; as to pay intereſt at fix per cent, i. e. 


fix pounds a year for every hundred pounds. 


CE'NTAUR (of xevravec;, gr. of xeyrew, to 
priek, and ravęog a bull) 1 a fabulous mon- 
fter, half a man and half a horſe. 2 a 
ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting of 50 ſtars. 

CE'NTAURT (of centum, lat. a hundred, and 

* egerai, gr. virtues) the name of aa herb, 
otherwiſe. called centory, 

CENTER, or CENTRE (of centrum, lat. of 
x:yTew to prick) the point in the midſt of 
any round thing. | 

CENTER f a circle, is a point within the 
ſame, from whence all tight lines, that are 
drawn to tne circumference of the circle, 
are equal, as C fig, 6. 

CENTER of a dial, is that point where the 
axis of the world interſects the plane of the 
dial; and ſo in thoſe dials that have cen 

ters, it is that point wherein aft the hour- 
lines meet, as A, fig. 12. Note, All dials 
have centers, but ſuch as are parallel to the 
axis of the world. 

CENTER of an ellipſis, is that point thereof | 


wherein the diameters interſe& each other; 


. c ˙ er ˙ 
. 
. - ' 
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C E N 

CENTER of magnitude of any body, is this 
point which is equally remote from its ex. 
treme parts. 

CE'NTER of motion of any body, is the point 
about which the body moves, when taſtened 
any way to it, or rage to revolve round it, 

CENTER of ofcillatien, is à point wherein 
if all the gravity of a compound pendulum 
be collected, every oſcillation will fill be 
formed in the ſame time as before, Or it 
is that point of a cempound pendulum, 
whoſe diſtance from the point of fuſpenſion 
is equal to the length of a fimple pendu. 
lum, whole oſcil:ations are performed in 
the ſame time as the oſcillation of the com. + 
pound one, | 
CENTER of percuſſion, is that point of x 
body in motion, wherein ail the forces of 
that body are united into one; or it is that 
point wherein the ſtroke of the body will be 
the greateſt ; and is much the ſame with 
reſpect to the forces, as the center of ga- 
vity to the weights. 

CENTER of à regular polygon, or regular 

body, is the ſame as that of the inſcribed 

circle or ſphere. 

CENTER of a ſphere, is a point in the mid. 

dle thereof, from whence all right line 

drawn to the ſuperſicies are equal in length 
to one another, 

To CE'NTER, to meet in a point, to ter- 

minate or end, to tend to, to bear towards, 

CE'NTINEL, or CE'NTRY (of ſentinel, 

fr.) a ſoldier ſtandigg to watch, 


or it is that point biſſecting any diameter, |[CE'NTINODY (of centinodia, lat. of certun 


as A, fig. 13. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
center of an hyperbola, 
CENTER of the eguant, (in the old Aſtro- 


a great many, and vodus a knot) the name 
of an herb ſometimes called knot grals, 
becauſe it is full of knots, - 


nomy) is a point in the line of the apheli-|CENTORY, See CEXTAURY. 
on, being ſo far diſtant from the center of CENTRAL (of centralis, lat. of centrum 2 


the eccentric, towards the aphelion, as the 
fun is from the center of the eccentric, to- 
wards the perihelion, 

CENTER of gravity of any body, is ſuch a 
point thereof, that the body when ſupported 
on it, will reſt in any given ſituation, 


CENTER Common (of gravity of two bo- 


dies) is a point in a right line, joining their 
centers, ſo poſited, that their diſtances from 
it are reciprocally proportional to the weights 
of the bodies; and if there be another body 
in the ſame right line, ſo placed, that its diſ- 


center) belonging to, or placed in the cel- 
ter or midft, 


CENTRAL Raule, is a rule diſcovered by 


Mr. Thomas Baker, and by him publiſhed 
in his Geometrical Key, in the year 1684, 
whereby he finds the center of a circle that 
is to cut a given parabola, in as many points 
as an equation to be "conſtrued, has real 
roots; and by that means he conſtrutts all 
equations, not exceeding biquadratics, with- 
out any previous reduction or aiteratiou 
whatſoever, 


"tance from ſome point in it be reciprucally, [CENTRI”"FUGAL Force (of centrum a cen- 


as the weight of both the former bodies ta- 
ken together, that point ſhall be the com- 
mon center of gravity of all the three bo- 
dies, - 


ter, and fugio to fly, lat.) is that force, by 
which all bodies, that move round any other 
body in a curve, do endeavour to fly off i 
every point of the curve, 


Underſtand the ſame of the common cea-[|CENTRI”'PETAL Force (of centrum à cen: 


ter of gravity of four or more bodies. 
CENTER of an hyperbola, is that point 
wherein the diameters meet ; or it is that 
point biſfeCting any diameter, and is with- 
out the figure, and common to the oppoſite 


ter, and pete to make to it, lat.) 1s that 
force, by which a body is every where in- 
pelled, or any how tends towards ſome po 
as a center, Among which may be 2 
koned gravity, whereby bodies tend toe 


lectio ns, as C, fig, 14, 


the ceater of the earth ; the magnetica) . 
| traction 


CER-. 


force, whatever it be, whereby the planets 
are continually drawn back from right-lin*c 
motions, and made to move In curves. 
CENTRY, 1 a private ſoldier, See Cx N. 
TIXEL, 2 (in Architecture) a mould for 
an arch. , Top 
CENTRY-Bex, a ſmall hut built of woo@ 
or tone, to cover a centinel from the inju- 
ries of the weather. 
CENTUMVIRAL, pertaining to the Cen- 
tmviri, or hundred judges among the 
ancient Romans, 

CENTU MY TRI, lat, (of centum an hundred. 
and wir. a- man) judges or commiſſioners, 
choſen to hear certain civil cauſes amonp 
the people, out of every tribe three 3 now 
there being thirty-five tribes, there were in 
all one hundred and five, but called from 


of the ſeventy-two * the Sep- 
tua gint. | | 
CENTU'PLE (of centuplex, lat. of centum ar 
hundred, and plico to knit together) an 
hundred-fold, p 
CENTURIA'TORS, four Proteſtant divines 
ef Magdebourg in Germany, Who divided 
intocenturies of years the univerſal church 
hiſtory, . 
CENTURION (of centurio, lat, of centum an 
hundred) a captain over a hundred footmen. 
CENTURY (of centuria, lat, of centum ar 
hundred) 1 a company of a hundred among 
the Romans. 2 an hunered,years, 3 an age 
CEPHALAZA (in Phyſic) an inveterate 
head-ach, | 
CEPHALALGIA, the head- ach. | 


the head) of or belonging to the head, or 
good for the head. 

CEPHALIC Medicines, medicines good for 
the head, 

CEPHALIC Vein (in Anatomy) a vein on the 
outſide of the arm, ſo called, becauſe the 
— uſed to open it in diſorders of the 

cad, 

CEPHA'LOPONY (of e the head, and 
Tivo; pain) a pain or heavineſs in the head. 
(EPE US, 2 lat, the name of one of the 
conſtellations in the northern hemitphere, 
conſiſting of thirty-five ſtars, according to 

Mr, Flamſtead's catalogue, 

CERATE (of ceratum, lat. of cera wax) a 

_ unguent made of wax, roſin, gums, 
7 ' 

CERATIAS, er, (of x:2a;, a horn) a comet, 
or blazing. ſtar like a horn, 

CERA, gr. (in Logic) ſophiſtical or 
ntricate arguments, or ſophiſms. 

CERDONISTS, a ſort of heretics, whoſe 

principal was one Cerdo, anno 150, who 

taught two principles, a good and a bad ore, 

to be the cauſe of every thing. 


the greater number, as we call the work 


CEPHA'LIC (of a, gr. of u, 


CE R 


eration, whereby it draws iron; and that CEREBELLUM (in Anatomy) the hinder 


part of the brain; placed in the hinder and 
lower part of the ſkull, under the hiader 
part of the brain or Cerebrum ; to which 
it lies open at the, bottom; but at top it is 
ſeparated from it by a duplicature of the 
dura mater, Its ſubſtance is harder, drier, 
and more ſolid than that of the brain, Its 
colour is yellowiſh, that of the brain being 
whiter. It is eſteemed a kind of little brain 
by itſelf, as the word imports being a dimi- 
nutive of Cerebrum, | 
CEREBRUM (in Anatomy) the brain, pro- 
perly ſo called, is that large globulous part 
which fills the fore and upper part of the 
ſkull, It is divided into two equal parts by 
one duplicature of the dura mater; and from 
the Cerebellum by another. It conſiſts of 
two kinds of ſubſtance; the one aſh-co- 
loured, ſoft and moiſt, and about half an 
inch thick, called Cortex. The other, or 
inner ſubſtance, is white, more ſolid and 
more dry than the Cortex. 
CE”REMONIAL, adj. belonging to cere- 
monies. a 
CEREMONIAL, ſubſt. a book of ceremonies, 
as that of the Roman church. 
CFREMO'NIOUS, full of ceremonies, 
CE”"REMONY (of cæremonia, lat. of p, 
heb. to pray for, or invoke) I rites or eu- 
ſtoms to render a thing more magnificent or 
ſolemn, 2 formality, compliments. 
The Church CEREMONIES, the external 
worſhip, or rites of the church, 
CERTLLA (of ceri/le, fr.) a mark or daſh un- 
der the letter c, in French or Spaniſh, de- 
noting it to be pronounced like , marked 
thus g. 
CERI'NTHIANS, heretics ſo called from one 
Cerintbus their leader, anno 97, who held 
that Chriſt at his ſecond coming, would 
give to his people carnal delights, &c, 
CERNE-ABBEY. A market-town in Dor. 
ſetſhire, built by St. Auſtin, The market 
is held on wedneſday ; and two fairs yearly, 
one on midlent ſunday, the other on holy 
thurſday, Diſtant from London, 99 com- 
pnted miles. 
CE ROT. See CERATE. ; 
CE'RTAIN (of certus, of cerno to ſee) 1 ſure, 


regular, or according to rule, 4 ſome, or 
no determinate number, | 
CE'RTAINTY. undoubtedneſs, aſſuredneſs. 
CERTI'FICATE (of certificat, fr.) a wri- 
ting given under a perſon's hand, certifying 
ſomething, 

To CE'RTIFY (of certifier, fr.) 1 te aſſure 
or atteſt, 2 to acquaint or give notice, 
CE'RTITUDE, affurance, truth. 
CE'RVICAL (of cervix, lat. the neck) be- 
longing or appertaining to the neck, 


CE'RUSS, or CE'RUSE (of ceraſſa, lat. of 
creta 


evident, manifeſt, 2 ſertled, or fixed. 3 


'CHAFE- wax, an officer in chancery, who 


„ oma 


kreta, white paint, and aſſa, dry) a white committee, fociety, &c. 
calx of lead, made by calcining it in the 


vapour of vinegar, 
CESS, a tax, or fine, 


2 a perfon d. 

carries chairs, &“ . 1 

CHAISE, fr. a ſort of light open chatiot, ; 
| 1 


chair. 


To CESS, to tax, or lay a fine upon a perſon|CHALA'STIC (of xa, gr. to looſen) 4 


or diviſion of a country. | 


CESSA'TION (from cb, to ceaſe) intermil-| 


fion, or giving over, 
CESSATION of arms, an armiſtice, a ſhort 
truce, when two contending parties are in 
© treaty, and it is agreed that all hoſtilities 
between their armies ſhall ceaſe, until the 
treaty is finiſhed. 
CE'SSION (of cefffo, lat. of ceds to give up, 
or deliver) giving up, refigning, or yielding. 
CE'SSIONARY Bantrupt, one who has de- 
livered up all his effects. 3 
CE SSOR. See ASSESSOR, | 
CEST (of cus, lat. of xe, gr. to prick) 
a marriage girdle full of ſtuds, wherewith 
the husband girded his wife at the wedding, 
and which he looſed again the firſt night. 
CETA'CEOUS (of cetaceus, lat. of cetus, a 
whale) belonging to, or of the nature of 
whales, 2 
CE'TUS (lat. a whale) a large conſtellation in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ſe- 
venty-eight ſtars, according to Mr, Flam- 
ſtead*s catalogue. 
To CHACE, See To CHASE. | 
To CHAFE (of ebaffer, fr.) 1 to make hot. 
2 to rub with one's hand. 3 to vex or an- 
ger. 4 to fret, and fume, 5 to be ſore or 
galled by riding. | 


fits the wax for the ſealing of writs, &c, 

CHA'FER, a ſort of beetle. 

CHAFF, the refuſe in winnowing corn, 

To CHA'FFER, .1 to traffic or trade. 2 to 
aſk the price of any thing. 3 to beat 

down the price, | 

CHA”FFERN, a cauldron, a veſſel to heat 
water in, &c. 

CHATFFINCH, the name of a bird. 

CHA'FING:- Diſp, a kitchen- utenſil for warm- 
ing victuals, c. | 

CHAGRIN, fr. trouble, vexation, grief, 
ſorrow, ſadneſs, diſcontent, melancholy, 

To CHAIN, to faſten, lock up, to tie toge- 
ther with a chain” | N 

CHAIN (of chaine, fr.) an inſtrument made 
of a ſeries of ſeveral links fitted into one 
another. 

CHAIN (in Surveying) an inſtrument of hard 
wire, divided into an hundred equal parts, 
called links, | 

CHAIN. Sher, is two bullets, or rather half. 
bullets, faſtned together with a chain; their 


uſe being chiefly to cut down the maſts aud The Lord-CHAMBERLAIN of England, 1 


rigging of a ſhip, &c. 

CHAIR, 1 a ſeat to fit on. 2 an open chaiſe, 
3 a vehicle fit to carry a fingle perſon in, 
borne by two men ; a ſedan, 


CHA'MBERLAIN (of chambellan, fr.) ® 


name applied to ſuch medicines as have the 
faculty of relaxing the parts, when, | 
reaſon of an extraordinary tenfion the 
occaſion pain, ? 
CHA'LCEDONY (of chalc-donjns, lat. 
Chalcedonia, a — from 1 
brought) a kind of onyx - ſtone. 
CHA'LCEDONY (among Jewellers) a fay 
or defect in precious ſtones, 
CHALCOGRAPHY (of Xa], mM 
of yaMz0; braſs, and yea po to write) ay 
engraving in braſs, 2 
CHA*LDRON, or CHALDERN, a meaſure 
for coals, containing 36 buſhels, but in 
Newcaſtle it is 72 buſhels, 
CHA”LICE (of caliæ, lat, a cup) the ay 
uſed in the ſacrament. 
CHALK, a foſſil. | 
A CHALLENGE (of chalenger, old ft.) t u 
invitation to fight, 2 a claim, pretenſion, 


perſons on a jury. 

To CHALLENGE. 1 to arrogate, or chi, 
2 to provoke, or invite a perſon to fight, 
3 to accuſe, 

CHALY”BEATE 4 (of chalybs, lat, feel.) uf 
or belonging to ſteel, or that partakes of 
the nature of ſteel, or iron, 
CHALY”BEATES (in Phyfic) medicines pre- 
pared from ſteel, 

CHAM, or CHAN, the title of the fore- 
reign prince of Tartary. | 
CHAMA'DE, fr. a ſignal by drum or trun- 
pet, given by an enemy when they hare 1 
mind to parley, 

CHA'MBER (of chambre, fr.) a room or . 
partment in a houſe, ordinarily intended 
for ſleeping in, 

CHA'MBER (in Gunnery) is that plate ina 
piece of ordnance, where the charge lies, 
CHAMBER of a mine, the place where tie 
powder is fixed. ens 
CHA'MBER (in Policy) the place where cr. 
tain aſſemblies are held; alſo the aſſemblit 
'themſelves, ; 
CHA'MBERDEKINS, Iriſh beggars, in Hen. 
ry the VIIIth's time, who were b 
England, 

CHA'MBERING (a ſeripture· term) devat 


chery, luxury, 


officer who has the management of a chan 
ber; the name of ſeveral officers j &, 


officer to whom belongs the government of 
the king's palace, and who provides all te- 
ceſſaries for the houſe of lords in the um- 
of parliament, &c. 


CHAIR-mar, 1 the head or preſident of a]Lord CHA'MBERLAIN of the king"? bel 


or demand, 3 (in Law) an exception agiiſ 


Ficer who looks to the king“ 
N and wardrobe, and governs the 


«nder-officers belonging thereto, 


rRLAIN of Lenden, an officer i! 
| 3 oe care of the treaſur 
laid up in the chamber of London, prefide: 
over the affairs of y 5 grants free- 

f the city, &c. : 
can A N %in Architecture) is an or 
nament in maſonry and joiners work, bor- 
dering the ſides of doors, windows, and 
chimneys, and is different according to the 
ſeveral orders, and conſiſts of three parts, 
viz, the top, called the Tranſverſe, and 
the two ſides, called the Afcendants. 
CHA'MBREL (of a horſe, &c.) the joint, 
or bending of the upper part of the hinder 


en-SME'LEON. See CAMELEON. 
CHA'MFER (in Architecture) a ſmall gutter 
or furrow upon a pillar, 
CHA'MLET, or CHA'MBLET (of cameler, 
fr. of camelus, lat, a camel) a ſtuff made 
partly of camels hair, 
To CHAMP, to chew or bite, as an horſe 
does on the bit of his bridle, 
CHAMPAIGN, or CHAMPAIN Country 
(of champagne, fr.) a large plain, or open 
country, 
} CHAMPA'RTY (of champ a field, and 
parti divided, fr.) maintaining a perſon 
duting the dependance of his ſuit, upon 
condition of having part of the lands or 
effects, when recovered. 
CHAMPARTOURS, thoſe who carry on 
ſuch Jaw-ſuits. 
HAMPION, fr, 1 a perſon who under- 
takes a combat, in the place or quarrel of 
another, 2 plain grounds See CH An- 
PAIGN, 
Ut CHA'MPION, one whoſe office is, 
at coronations, to ride into Weſtminſter- 
hall, completely armed, and challenge any 
perſon who ſhall deny the new ſovereign's 
title to the crown, | 
HAMPION Grounds, lands not incloſed, or 
large tracts of ground without woods or 
hedges, 
HANCE, fr, hazard, fortune, accident. 
HANCE-Medley, the caſual killing of a 
man, which is otherwiſe called manſlaugh- 
ter. 
o CHANCE. 1 to happen, or fall out, 
2 co light upon. 
WANCEL, fr, that part of the church 
Were the altar or communion-table ſtands, 
and is generally encompailed with fails or 
ballifters, | 
HANCELLOR (of chaxcellier, fr,) a ſort 
of dignity and title. 
d gh CHANCELLOR of Great Britain, 
a perlon next to the ſovereign in matters ot 
jvace, having an abſolute power to mode- 


„ 


kate the law, according to equity; his de- 
crees can be reverſed by no other court but 

the houfe of Lords. 

CHANCELLOR of the Exebeguer, an officer 
appointed te qualify extremities, and to or- 
der affairs in that court. 

THANCELLOR of the Duthy of Lancaſter, 
an officer who preſides in that court, deter- 


lands, &c. | 

CHANCELLOR of a dioteſe, is 2 judge of 
the biſhop's court held in the cathedral of 
each dioceſe. | 

CHA'NCERY, a court of equity and con- 
ſcience, moderating the ſeverity of other 
cout ts, which are more ſtrictly tied to the 
rigour of the law. 


wooden parapets, made of two upright 
ſtakes, about ſix foot high, ſupporting di- 
vers planks laid acroſs one another, or ba- 
vins filled with earth; they are made uſe 
of in approaches, galleries, and mines, to 
cover the workmen, and to hinder the be · 
ſieged from foreing them to quit their la- 
bours, Theſe differ from blinds only in 
this, viz. that the former ſerve to cover 
the pioneers before, the latter over head. 

CHA'NDLER (of candela, lat. a candle) a 
perſon who ſells candles and other wares, 

— the place where candles are 

ept. 

CHANGE, fr. 1 alteration, viciſſitude. 2 va» 
riety, or diverſity. 3 ſmall money, 4 the 
profit of a banker, 5 the exchange, or 
place where merchants meet, 


c. met by chance by the hunters, is taken 
for that they are in purſuit of, 

CHA'NGEABLE, 1 inconftant, uncertain, 
given to change, 2 that which may be 
changed, | 

CHA'NGELING, 1 a child put in the place 
of another, 2 a fool. 

CHA'NGER. 1 a banker, or money- changer. 
2 an officer formerly belonging to the mint, 
whoſe buficſy was to exchange coin for bul- 
lion, 

CHA'NGES, the variations of any number 
of quantities, with regard to their poſition, 
order, &c. 

CHA'NNEL (of canalis, lat, a fall or ſpout 

of water) 1 a gutter, kennel, or paſſage 


part of a river, harbour, &c, 3 a nar- 
row ſea, ſuch as is confined by two adjacent 
lands. 0 

CHANNEL (in Architecture) is a part in 
the Ionic capital, ſomewhat hollow, under 
the abacus after the liſtel, and lies upon the 
echinus, having its contours, or turnings, 
on each to make the volutes, 


CHANNEL of @ dere, is the hollow of the 
R nether 


mining all affairs telating to the duchy- 


CHANDELIERS 3 (in Fortification) are 


CHANGE (among Hunters) is when a buck, 


for water in the Greets, &c. 2 the deepeſt. 
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nether jaw-bone, between the two bars, in 
which the tongue is lodged, 
To CHANT (of canto, lat. of cans to ſing) 
to ſing, 
CHA'NTER, the chief finger in a cathe- 
dral, 
CHA'NTICLEER {of chanter to ſing, and 
clatr clear or ſhrill, fr.) a cock, fo called 
from his clear voice. | 
CHA'NTRY, or CHA'NTERY (of chan- 
terte, fr. or cantaria, lat. of canendo, ſing 
ing the maſs) a chapel anciently endowed 
with yearly revenues, for the maintenance 
of one or more prieſts to ſing mals in, for 
the ſouls of the founders and others. 
CHAO”LOGY, gr. a deſcription, or hiftory 
of the chaos ; in which are ſet forth the 
divers forms which matter went through, 
till it became inhabitable, 
CHAOS 2, gr. (of xa to gape) 1 alumpiſh 
heap of dead unactive matter. 2 contu- 
ſion, diforder, 3 a diforderly ſyſtem, or 
mixture of all ſorts of particles together, 


without any form or regularity ; out of. 


which the world was formed, x 
CHAP. 1 a chink or fiſſure, 2 an opening 
or gap in one's ſkin, 3 a chapman or 
cuſtomer. . | 
To CHAP, to gape or crack, as the ground 
does in extraordinary dry weather, or as 
ſome perſons hands do, that are ſwelled 
with cold. 
CHAPE (of chappe, fr.) a thin plate of fil- 
ver, &c. at the point of the ſcabbard of a 
ſword, 
CHAPE (in Hunting) the tip at the end of 
a fox's tail, 

CHA'PEL (of chapelle, fr.) 1 a ſmall build- 
ing adjoining to, or part of a church. 2 a 
ſmall building at ſome diſtance from the 
church, where divine ſervice is performed, 

Free CHAPEL, is that which is endowed 
with revenues for maintaining a curate, 
without charge to the pariſh or rector. 

CHAPEL (among Printers) a printing-office, 
ſo called, becauſe printing was firſt prac- 
tiſed, in England, in a chapel in Weſtmin- 
ſter- abbey. 

CHAPELO'NIANS, members of a printing- 
office, after they have paid a certain fine. 

CHA'PITERS (in Architecture) are the 
crowns or upper parts of a pillar; thoſe 
that have no ornament are called chapiter: 
with mouldings, ſuch as the Tuſcan and 
Doric; the firſt whereof is the moſt imple. 
having its abacus ſquare without any mould- 
ings; but the abacus of thecther is crown | 
ed with an aſtragal, and three annuict-4 
under echinus. Ail thoſe that have leave 
and carved ornaments, ate termed chapiters 
with ſculptures, and the firſt of them is the 
Corinthian, whch is advined with twee 
rows of leaves; as ailo cight greater, anc 


* 


CHA 

no leſs volutes, placed under 3 ' 

called tympanum, Th vail 

_ p Theſe are uſually calleg 
CHAPLAIN (of chepelain, fr.) one who 

forms divine ſervice in a chapel 1 

a bel, Or ina 

e 

1 ot chapele-, fr.] 1 1 
beads uſed in the Nc n 
account of the number of prayers to N 
rehearſed, 2 a fillet, or ornament in ar. 
chitecture. 3 a garland of fluwers , 
tuft of feathers on the peacock's head 
CHA'PMAN, a buyer or cuſtomer. 
CHAPPAR, perl. a courier of the king of 
Perſia, who carries diſpatches from Court tg 
the provinces, and from the provinces ty 
court, 
CHAPTER (of chapitre, fr.) 1 a Gif 

or part of a bock. 2 the whole body u 
aſſembly of the canons of a cathedral, 
CHAPTER 175u/e, the place where the clup. 
ter of canons is held. 
CHA'PTRELS (in Architecture) are the {me 
with impoſts, and ſignify thoſe parts on 
which the feet of arches ſtand ; and ther 
height or thickneſs is commonly equal tothe 
breadth of the lower part of the key-ſtane, 
CHARACTER, gr. (of X4eacT7 to engrare 
or carve) 1 the letter that a book is print- 
ed in, 2 a mark, ſign, or hieroglyphit, 


4 


3 deſcription, 4 hand-writing, 5 way, 7 
umour, nature, genius, 6 public office, 
or dignity, 7 reputation, reſpec, eſteem, 0 
credit. 8 a mark uſed to ſignify words or | 
things not expreſſed in writing, 
CHARACTERTSTIC, or CHARACTERL 
STICAL, adj. belonging to a charater, 
CHARACTERTSTIC, ſubſt, a mark, fign, (1 
or token, _ | 
CHARACTERISTIC Letter, the conſonant, 0% 
in a Greek verb, which immediately pre ( 
cedes the varying termination, q 
CHARACTERISTIC of a L garitbn. &: R 
IN DEx, or EXPONENT, Tv 
To CHARACTERTZE, to deſcribe the gut. a 
lities, endowments, and behaviour ot pet- F 
' ſors and things. | CH 
CHA'RCOAL, coal made of wood half burt, a 
chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong fire, wich- hi 
out ſmcke, 1s required. ö CHA 
CHARGE, fr, 1 burden, or load. 2 012" a 
or commiſſion. 3 truſt, or cuſtody. 4 0 CHA 
fice, or employment. 5 conduct, or lt ma 
6 accuſation, or impeachment, 7 exaorts (Ha 
tion of a judge or chancellor to the Ju! by 
or lawyers, 8 coſt, or expence. 9 3% CHA, 
or attack, | ind 
CHARGE (in Gunnery) is a certain meaſure cha 
or quantity of powder, ſhot, &c. piaßck⸗ ofa 
tionable to the fize of the gun. | cab 
CHARGE (in Farriery) is an external med. Car 
cine, applied to a horſe, &c. for the cute a 
Whit 


of ſtrains, bruiles, and ſwellng t 


, 


J 


CHA 


n Painting) an exaggerated re- 


CHARCE ( of a perſon, wherein the like- 
neſs is preſerved but ridiculed. 


CHARGE (in Heraldry) any thing borne or 
ren eſented in a coat of arms. 
7, CHARGE. 1 50 accuſe a perſon. 2 to 
"joad a gun. 3 do give order, 4 to bring a 
vrſon debtor for a thing. 5 fo attack, or 
? the enemy. | 
Rah 3, 1 coſtly, burdenſome, 
I that may be taken into cuſtody for ſome 
ſdemeanour. : 
CHARGED Cylinder, is that part of the 
chiſe of a great gun, where the powder and 


hall are placed. 

uA ROGER, a large diſh or plate, 

CHURIENTISMUS, gr. (of xaęteiligetat 
to ſpeak merrily) 1 urbanity or facetiouſ- 
neſs. 2 à figure in rhetoric, in which a 
taunting expreſſion is ſoftened with a jeſt, 

HA RILV, attentively, diligently, or with 
care, 

(H4'RIOT, fr. a ſort of coach, ; 

(HARIOTFER, the driver of a chariot, 

CHARITABLE, bountiful, liberal, kind, 
loving. 

CHARITY (of. charitas, lat, of yagic, gr. 
kindneſs) 1 love, or natural affection. 


ns © 
afterwards paſſed to all houſes of Carthu- 


fians ; that at London, corruptly called 
Charter-bouſe, is converted into a college, 


and ſoldiers, and of ſcholars: It is alſo 
called Sutton's Hoſpital, from the name of 
its founder, 

CHARTS (of chartes, fr. of charta, lat. pa- 
per) maps of ſome part of the ſea, and 
the coaſts belonging thereto z whereon are 
marked iſlands, ſhvals, rocks, mountains, 
quickſands, &c. for the uſe of navigation, 

CHASE (of chaſſe, fr.) 1 a place of retreat 
for deer and wiid beaſts; of a middle kind 
between a foreſt and a park. 2 a purſuit 
at ſea, 3 the place where a ball falls at 
tennis, 4 the diverſion of hunting. 

CHASE of a Gun, the whole bore, or length 
of a gun taken in the inſide. 

To CHASE, 1 to hunt or purſue. 2 to 

enchaſe, or ſet in. 3 to emboſs gold or 

ſilver, by raiſing it into ſeveral figures, 4 to 
fright away, 

CHASM (of ydows, gr. of yaw to gape) a 
gap, or empty ſpace, | 
CHASTE, fr, (of caftus, lat. pure) honeſt, 

pure, undefiled, continent, virtuous, 

To CHASTTSE, or CHA'STEN (of caſtigo, 

lat. of caſtum chaſte, and ags to make) to 


2 Alms. f 
To CHARK, to burn wood, in order to make 


charcoal, 


(HARLEMONT, [W. lon. 69. 50“. lat. 


correct, or puniſh. 
CHASTISEMENT, the correction or pu- 
niſhment of an offender. 


$49, 16, A town of Ireland, in theſCHA'STITY, an abſtinence from all impure 


county of Armagh and province of Ulſter, 
Situate on the river Blackwater, 6 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Dungannon, 

CHARLES's-Hain, ſeven ſtars in the con- 
ſtellation called urſa major, 

CHARLOCK, a weed growing among corn. 

CHARM (of charme, fr.) 1 an inchantment, 
er ſpell, 2 allurement, attractive. 3 beau- 
ty, or comelineſs. 

To CHARM (of charmer, fr.) 1 to inchant, 
or bewitch. 2 to pleaſe, or delight. 3 to 
appeaſe, or allay, 

HA RNEL. Houſe (of charnier, fr.) a place 
_ the ſkulls and bones of the dead are 
aid, 

CHARR, of Lead, thirty pigs, or 2100 lb. 
weight, each pig being 70 lb. 

CHARTER (of chartres, fr.) a royal diplo- 
ma, or a patent granting ſome privileges. 
CHARTER- land, land which a perſon holds 

by charter, generally called Free Land. 

CHARTER-Party (of charte partie, fr.) an 
Indenture of covenant made between mer. 
2 maſters of ſhips, concerning their 
2 As. 

MARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery o 


and unlawful actions. 

CHAT, prattle, or idle talk. | 

CHA”'THAM. [E. lon. 4o min. lat. 519. 
20'.] A port in Kent, being one ot the 
ſuburbs of Rocheſter, from which it is 
parted by the Medway, It is the principal 
ſtation of the royal navy. The cheft at 
Chatham was inſtituted in the year 1553, 
when the ſeamen in the ſervice of Q. Eli- 
zabeth agreed to allow a portion of each 
man's pay, fer the relief of their fellows 
that had been wounded in the defeat of the 
Spaniſh armada; which cuſtom has conti- 
nued ever ſince, The dock was begun by 
Q. Elizabeth 3 and her ſucceſſors have ſo 
improved it, that there is not a more com- 
plete arſenal in the world, here being whole 
ſtreets of warehouſes and ftorehoules, in 
which are naval ſtores ſufficient to fit out 
the largeſt fleet. It gives title of Baron to 
the Duke of Argyle, Here is a fair on 
the 8th of Septezaber. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 30 miles, 


CHA'TTELS, all goods, moveable and im- 


moveable, except ſuch as are in the nature 
of free land. 


Carthufians, ſo called from the name of a 
ſeep rocky place near Grenoble in France; 
vhither St. Bruno retired from the world, 


ad there inſtituted the order. The name|CHA'TT ITY the name of a bird. 
ES | p 


To CHA'TTER, 1 to prate or prattle. 2 to 
make a noiſe as birds do, 3 to ſhake or 
ſhiver with the cold. 


CHAU'L-, 


conſiſting of decayed gentlemen, merchants, * 


— 
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CHE 


CHAUTDRON. See CrartDroON, 
CHAU'SIBLE, fr. a prieft's cope at maſs. | 
CHE ADLE. [W. lon. 2 deg. lat. 53 deg.] 


A town in Staffordſhire, whoſe market is. 


on thurſday, Diſtant from London 110 
computed, and 133 meaſured miles. 

CHEAP, of ſmall value, or fold at a low 
price. | 


To CHEA'PEN, -x to afk the price of a com- 


CHE 


pieces of timber on each ſid 

of A ſhip to ſtrengthen it at * 
(with mechanics) all thoſe pieces of the 
inſtruments which are double and perf ny 
alike, F N 


CHEER. See CREAR. 
CHEESE, a preparation of milk Purged of ity 


ſerum, by means of rennet, and 
dried and hardened, e 


modity. 2 to beat down, or lower the price] CHEESE-Monger, a perſon that ſells cherſe 
of goods. | ö 
CHEAR, or CHEER (of chere, fr.) 1 pro- 
viſion, entertainment. 2 courage, heart. 
3 countenance, mien, viſage. | 
To CHEAR, 1 to make chearful or glad. 2 
3 to rejoice, or 


* 


to encourage or animate. 
take courage. ; 
CHEAT, 1 deceit, ſham, knavery. 2 an im- 
poſtor, a deceitful man. 
CHECK or CHEQUE (of echec,fr.) 1 reſtraint. 
2 remorſe of conſcience. 
to be taken at cheſs. 4 lols, damage, pre- 


Judice, 5 reproof, or reprimand, 6 a flou- 


riſh in a bill or other writing, to prevent 
counterfeits. 

CHECK (in Falconry) is when a hawk for- 
fakes her natural flight, to follow crows, 
rooks, &c, when they come in her way. 

To CHECK. 1 to overlook, to overſee, to 
reſtrain. 2 to refrain or eurb, 3 to in- 
terrupt one's talk, 4 to taunt, cenſure or 
reprimand, j | 

CHECK -mate, a term uſed at cheſs, when 
the king is ſhut up ſo cloſe that there is no 
way left for his eſcape. | 

HECK. R:/lor CHECKER. Roli, a book con- 
taining the names of all the houſehold ſer- 
vants of the king, or any other-great perſon. 

- of quality. | „ 

CHECK (in Heraldry) is when the field or 

part thereof is divided into ſquares, | 


3 the being like] 


CHEDDER, a village in Somerſetſhire, vlea- 
ſantly ſituated under the Mendip hills in the 
lower part of the county. This is the moſt. 
noted place in Enęlard for making large, 
rich, pleaſant cheeſe, the eaſon of which 
is this; before the village is a large com- 
mon, the ſoil of which is exceeding rich and 
fert le and is continually manured and im- 
proved to the beſt advantage; in this com-| 
mon all the cows of the village graze, and 


butter, bacon, &c, 


CHELMSFORD [E. lon. 30 min, lat. ere 


40ʃ.] A pretty large, populous town 
2855 about the middle of the l 
ed near the conflux of the Cann and the 
Chelm, over which it has a bridge, The 
county- ſeſſions and courts are held, and 
knights of the ſhire elected here. Here i 
a free-ſchool, which was founded and en. 
dowed by K. Edward VI. and a chariy. 
ſchool for 45 boys, and 25 girls, The chief 


. ſupport of the town, befides the buſine( of 


the county, is its being a great thorough- 
fare from London, on which account 
here are ſeveral good inns for the converi. 
ence of paſſengers and carriers conſtant 
paſſing this way with droves of cattle an 
manufactures to London, Rcund it we 
many ſeats of the nobility and gentry, Har 
is a good market on friday, and fairs 0 
May the 1ſt, July the 7th, and November 
the 1ſt, Diſtant from London 25 compu 
ted, and 28 meaſured miles, 


CHELSEA, a fine village in Middleſer, fitt- 


ate on the river Thames, a mile wet «f 
Weftminfter ; where ſtands a magnificent 
hoſpital for ſuperannuated and wounded als 
diers, furniſhed with all ſorts of neteſſi- 
ries, and conveniencies, accommodated with 
all ſorts of offices, and adorned with ſpa- 
cious walks and gardens, It was defgned 
by K. James I. as a college for ſtudentsin 


divinity, apd others, whoſe buſineſs wag 


oppoſe the church of Rome; but the build 
ing was advanced no farther than the outs 
ward the!l of a college; in which flatel 
remained till the reſtoration of K. Chari 
II. who gave it to the Royal Society, bul 
they returned it; then it was begun fur 
preſent uſe, carried on by K. James Il. an 
finiſhed by K. William and Q, Mary. 


the milk is brought every day to a room CHELTENHAM, LW. lon, 29, 10“. lat. $1 


where proper perſons are appointed to re- 
ceive it, and ſet down every perſon's quan- | 
tity in 2 bock kept for that purpoſe, then 
it is all put together, and one common 
cheeſe made with it; by this means the 
goodneſs is kept up, and no one can ſay he 
makes a better commodity than his neigh- 
bour. | NE 

CHEEK, Tt the fleſhy parts of the ſides of the 
face, 2 the flat iron plates in a grate, 


n 


— 


| 


50'.] A market-town in Glouceſterſhire 
ih the road from Glouceſter to Winchcom 
The inhabitants drive a conſiderable tra 
in malt; here is a market on thurſday, at 
fairs on Holy- thurſday and St, James'sG 


But the place is moſt frequented for its n 


neral waters, which are of the Scarboroup 
kind, and were found out, not many Je 
ago. Here is a charity ſchool and an ho 
ſpital for 6 poor people, founded in 157 
by Richard Pates of Glouceſter, 1 . 
: 4 . $4 9 * 1 4 - ih 


CH 


0 
CH 
a 


us-Chriſti college, Oxford, are 
whe gta from London 77 com- 


nors. : 
— and 25 meaſured miles. 


5 TW. lon. 29. 40“. lat. 510, 
1 77 well built, and — 
los market · town in Monmouthſhire, ſtand- 
ing on a hill near the mouth of the Wye, 
aver which it hath a fine wooden bridge; 
which, as half of it is in Glouceſterſhire, 
ij maintained at the expence of both coun- 
ties, This is a port town for all the towns 
on the rivers Wye and Leigh, Ships of good 
burthen may come to it, and the tide comes 
in as ſtrong as at Briſtol, it riſing commonly 
6 fathoni at the bridge, which is 70 foot 
above the ſurface of the water when the tide 
is out, The market which is on ſaturday, 
is noted for corn, Hut much more for ſwine. 
It was formerly walled round, and had a 
caſtle ; the remains of its wall are ſtill viſi- 
ble on the ſouth fide, as are alſo two or 
three of the bulwarks. Diſtant 16 miles 
from Briſtol : 102 computed, and 131 mea- 
ſured miles from London. ; 
CHE'MISE (in Fortification) a wall where- 
with a baſtion or ditch is lined for its ſup- 


rt, 

FreCHEMISE, is a piece of linen cloth ſteep'd 
in combuſtible matter ; uſed at ſea to ſet 
fire to an enemy's veſſel. 
To CHE”RISH (of chirir, fr.) 1 to make 
much of, 2 to maintain or provide for, 3 
to keep warm. 4 to ſtroke a horſe, 
CHE'RIFF or CHER, the prince or high- 
prieſt of Mecca, ſovereign pontiff of the 
Muſſulmen. His revenue conſiſts of pre- 
ſents made by the Mahometan princes, and 
pilgrims to the moſque af Mecca. 
14a the name of a pleaſant ſummer- 

rult. 
Winer CHERRIES, nightſhade berries, 
LHERSONESUS (of y:p=omocc, gr.) in Geo- 
graphy, a peninſula ; or a continent almoſt 
encompaſſed round by the ſea, only joining 
to the main land by a narrow neck of land 
or iſthmus, e 


CERT SE [W. lon. 3 min. lat. 519. 36'.] 


Middleſex, to which here is a bridge over 
the Thames, The principal ſupport of the 
place is malt, which is ſent to London in 
barges, The market here, which is on 
wedneſday, was granted by K. James I. 
The fairs are on the firſt monday in Lent, 
May the 3d, July the 26th, and Septem- 
the 14th. Here is a handſome free- 


ſchool erected by Sir William Perki 
bad a fine fear 1. 8 Perkins, who 


I NUB or CHE'RUBIM (of Mo, Heb. 
\ e. fulneſs of knowledge) one of the holy 
orders of angels, 5 Pe LM 
CHERVIL, a ſallad herb, : 


CHESHAM LW. lon. 3 min. lat, 519, 36'.) 


13. 


in Buckin 


4 murket· town 


the borders of Hertfordſhire, 
is on wedneſday. Diſtant from London 24 
computed and 29 meaſured miles. 

CHESHIRE, a county of England in the di- 
oceſe of Cheſter ; bounded on the north by 
Lancaſhire, from which it is parted by the 
river Merſey ; on the north-eaſt by Vork - 


' furniſhed with timber and fuel from i 


CHE'SLIP, a vermin commonly lying under 
CHESS, an ingenious game, played with 


A town in Surry, oppoſite to Shepperton in CHEST, 1 a box, coffer or trunk. 2 the 
CHESTER [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 539. 15] 


— 20s 


The market 


ſhire; on the eaſt by Derbyſhire z on the 
ſouth-eaſt by Staffordſhire z on the ſouth 
by Shropſhire and part of Flintſhire 3 on the 
weſt by Denbighſhire and the other part of 
Flintſhire ; and on the north-weſt corner by 
the Iriſh ocean ; into which the rivers Dee 
and Weever, which water the county, emp 

themſelves, The foil is rich and fertile bo 

for tillage and paſturage, feeding abundance 
of cattle, affording plenty of corn, fowl, 
fiſh (eſpecially ſalmon) butter, cheeſe and 
ſalt, which laſt is the ſtaple commodity of 
the county; beſides which it has many quar- 
ries affording ſlate and broad ſtone for build- 
ing, alſo mill - ſtones; it is likewiſe well 


woods,and the foreſts of Delamere and Max- 
field ; it is plentifully watered with rivers, 
meers and pools, and hath ſeveral heathg 
and moſſes, It is divided into 7 hundreds, 
11 market - towns, beſides Cheſter, and 125 
pariſhes and villages, of which only 87 have 
churches, the reſt are chapelries, Is 112 
miles in circumference, and contains about 
729,000 acres, It is a county palatine, 
and ſtill retains the power of determining 
all pleas of lands and tenements, contracts, 
and crimes, except Treaſon. It ſends four 
members to parliament, two for the coun- 
ty, and two for Cheſter, 


ſtones and tiles. 


little round pieces of wood, on a board di- 
vided into ſixty four ſquares z on each ſide 
are eight men and as many pawns ; which 
are to be moved and ſhifted according to cer- 
tain laws and rules; when the king is re- 
duced to ſuch a paſs as there is no room ſor 
him to eſcape, the game ends. 


breaſt. 


An ancient, large, populous city, the ca- 
pital of Cheſhire, ſeated on the Dee, over 
which it has a noble bridge of twelve arches, 
and a gate at each end. The ſtreets are ge- 
nerally even and ſpacious, crofling one ano- 
ther in ſtrait lines, four of the largeſt make 
an exact croſs, with the town-houſe and an 
exchange in the middle, which is a neat 
ſtructure ſupported by pillars of an entire 
ſtone, each thirteen feet high. The bouſes 
are in general of timber very large and ſpa- 
cious, but are built with piazzas, which 
the inhabitants call Rows, by which the 


ſhops are for the maſt part dat and cloſe 


i 


CHEF ALIE'R, fr, (of cheval, a horſe) a 


. CHE'VALRY, knighthood, 
CHEV AU'X de Friſe, fr. (ſm Fortification) 


tember the 29th, each continuing a week. 


CHESTERFIELD. W.lon, 19. 25". lat. 53%, 


CHE'STNUT, a ſort of frvit. 
CH EST. Traps, traps to catch pole-cats and 


CHEVAGE, fr. a tax formerly levied on vaſ- 


number of wooden pins are driven, of about 


roads both of horſe and foot ; they are 
much the ſame with turnpikes, 


CHE 
but in thoſe parts where there are no rows, 
the houſes are large and well- built. It 
has 11 pariſhes, and 9 churches, which are 
well built, The city is of a ſquare form 
ſurrounded with a wall about two miles in 
compaſs, in which are four gates and three 


poſterns ; on the walls is a pleaſant walk] 


from whence is a fine proſpect of Flintſhiie, 
and the mountains of Wales. On the ſouth 
fide of the town ſtands a caſtle, in which is 
a ſtately hall, where the palatine courts and 
aſſizes are held, with all accommodations 
of lodgings, &c. for the judges, à jail for 
the county officers, and offices for the re- 
cords. The town is well ſupplied with wa- 
ter from the'Dee by mills and the water- 
tower, which is one of the gates of the 
bridge. Here is a charity-ſchool for 40 
boys, whoare taught, cloathed, and main 
tained by a fund of 5001. and 70l. a year 
ſubſcription, The markets here are on 
wedneſday and ſaturday; and the fairs are 
on June the 24th, July the 25th, and Sep- 


Diftant from London 140 computed and 182 
meaſured miles, Sends two members to 
parliament ; and gives title of Earl tc the 
princes of Wales. 


20”, ] An handſome populons town in Der- 
byſnire, pleaſantly fituated on the ſouth 
fide of a hill between two rivulets; was 
made a free borough by king J»hn, and is 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, Here is 
a pretty church, but its ſpire, which is of 
timber covered with lead, is warped all awry. 
The market-place which is new, is well 
ſupplied with corn, lead, mercery, and gro- 
cery wares, ſtockings, bedding, &c. The 
market is on ſaturday, and the fairs on 
February the 28th, May the 4th, July the 
8th, and Septembet the 14th. Diftant from 
London 106 computed and 116 meaſured 
miles, It gives the title of Earl to a branch 
of the Stanhope family. 


other vermin in, 

fals and aliens. 

knight, 

Frieſeland horſe, is a large joift or piece of 
timber, about a foot in diameter, and ten 
or twelve in length, into which a great 
fix foot long, croſſing one another, and ha- 
ving their engsarmedwith iron points; their 


principal uſe is to ſtop up breaches, and to 
ſecure the avenues of a camp from the in- 


CHI 

CHEVELE'URES (of cheweleures, fr.] in h 
tany, fibres, ſtrings, threads of plants, 5 
trees. 

CHE'VERIL Vatber, a ſoft tender 
made out of the ſkins of wild puats, 

CHE VERON or CHE'VRON fin Heraldry) 
one of the honourable ordinaries of 2 1 ; 
repreſenting" two rafters of a houſe joined 
together, ' 

+ CHE'VIN, the chub- fiſh, 

+ CHEVISA'NCE, an unlawful barpain, 


leather 


To CHEW, to grind any thing between the 


teeth, 

CHIAUS, an officer in the Turkish court, 
who performs the office ot an uſher, ang 
aſſo ambaſſador to foreign princes or ſlates, 

CHTBOT, a kind of little onion, 

CHICANE or CHICA NERY, fr. (inLaw) the 
puzzling of a cauſe by wrangling, in order 
to delay it, and deceive the judge and par. 
ten. 

To CHICA'NE, to cavil or perplex a cauſe 
with quirks or fetches, _ 

CHI'CHESTER [W. lon. 50 min, lat 500, 

50% A biſhop's ſee and the capital of Syſ. 

ſex. It is a compact place, encompaſſed witha 

wall, in which are four gates anſwering to the 
cardinal winds, which gi ve name to the ſtreets 
where the markets and fairs are kept. It 
is a city and county of itſelf ; and the cor- 
poration conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, al. 
dermen and common- council without limi- 
tation, and 4 Juſtices of the peace choſe out 
of the aldermen. Here are 5 churches, be- 
fides the cathedral, which is a good build- 
ing with a curious ſpire ; a charity-ſchoul 
for 42 boys, and another for 20 girls, The 
chief manufactures is malt and neesles, and 
great quantities of meal are brought from 
hence by ſea to London, The markets ae 
on wedneſday, friday, and ſaturday, the 


laſt chiefly for fiſn and corn; every other | 


wedneſday here is one of the greateſt mar- 
kets for cattle in England. The fairs areon 
Aſh- wedneſday, April the 3d, Whit- tueſday, 
St. James's day, and Michaelmas, Diſtant 
from London 52 computed, and 63 mes. 
ſured miles. Sends two members to parl:- 
ament, and gives the title of Earl to the 
duke of Southampton and Cleveland, 


CHICK (in the plural Cyrcx Ex ) 1 the youty 


of a hen, 2 a novice, a perſon 3 
in any art or ſcience. 


To CHIDE. 1 to rebuke, or reprimand. 3 


to ſcold, or brawl at. 


CHIDLEIGH or CHU'DLEIGH IW. lon. 4 


dep. lat. gr deg.] A market-town in De 
rech ker. J: the river Teng, where 
there is a good market weekly on ran ; 
and fairs on April the 25th, June the 11 ; 
Auguſt the 1oth, September the a7, 8 
on Eaſter tueſday, Diſtant from Len ” 
146 computed and 132 meaſured _ 2 
has given the title of Baron tothe * 


— 
mily of Clifford, ever fince the reign of 


les II. | | 
cuter ſub. (of cbef, fr.) a general, or com- 


der in chief. : 
Hef pn principal, head, firſt, ſovereign. 
CHIEFT AN, the leader or general of an ar- 
he like. . 
Ae ſmall inſect which gets into the 


feet of the inhaditants of Barbadoes, and 
are very troubleſome. 
CHIEVES, little threads of flowers. 
CHILBLAIN, a fort of ſwelling or blain, 


cauſed by cold or being chilled, See PzN- 
« N10, | 
CHILD, 1 an infant or babe. 2 a fon or 
8 daughter, 


| CHILDERMAS day. See INNOCENTS- 


Dar. | 
CHILDHOOD, the ftate of a child. 
CYILDISH, filly, or like a child. | 
CHI'LIAD {of dg, gr. a thouſand) the 

number of thouſand, ſeveral things ran- 

red by thouſands. | 
CHPLIADS, the tables cf loparithms, ſo cal. 
led, becauſe they were at ſirſt divided into 
thouſands, 
CHILI'AGON (of x, a thouſand, and 
zul, an angle, or corner, gr.) a regular 
plain figure, of a thouſand fides and angles. 
CHI'LIARCH (of y1Magxes, gr. of X a 
thouſand, and «gzyo; chief) a colonel, or 
mander of a thouſand men. 
(HPLIASTS, a ſect of chriſtians, ſometimes 
called Millenaries, who believe that after 
the general, or laſt judgment, Chrift will 
remain, and reign perſonally with his ſaints 
upon earth a thouſand years. 
CHILL or CHI'LLY, tender, very ſenſible 
of cold, 
To CHILL, to cauſe trembling by cold, &c. 
To CHIME. 1 to ring upon bells muſically, 
2 to agree or be of the ſame. way of think- 
Ing, 
CHIME'RA or CHIMZE'RA {of xa , 
fr, a poetical monſter) 1 a feigned monſter 
of the poets, like a lion in the fore-part, a 
dragon behind, and a goat in the middle, It 
1s really a mountain in Lyſia with a burning 
top, but the middle part is paſture, and the 
bottom abounds with ſerpents. Vide Plin. 
2, log. 2 2 whimſey, an idle fancy, 2 
caſtle in the air. 
SUMERICAL, imaginary, whimfical, vi- 

Mary, 

CIIMES of a check, a kind of periodical mu- 
lic, produced by a particular apparatus ad- 
Gd to a clock. 

CIMLEIGH, a little market-town in De- 
walkire on the river Taw, near the mid- 
Way from Exeter to Barnſtaple. It has a 
marker on thurſday, and a fair on July the 
22, Diſtant from London 148 computed, 
ad 184 meaſured miles. 


CHYNA-<vare, porcelain, or a fine ſort of 
CHINA-r9, a medicinal root brought from 


CHINCH, a kind of fly or worm breeding in 
CHINE (of echize, fr.) the back-bone. See 


CHINK, 1 a cleft or crevice. | 
To CHINK, 1 to gape or chap. 2 to ring 


CHINTS, ſuperfine Indian painted callicoes. 
CHIP, a piece cut from a block of wood, &c. 
CHIPPENHAM [W. lon, 29. 120. lat. 510. 


CHI 


biſhop's black ſleeveleſs veſtment, worn be- 
| tween the gown and rocket, Po 
CHI'MNEY (of ch:minee, fr.) 1 that part of 
a building wherein the fire is made, 2 the 
funnel thro* which the ſmoak is conveyed. 
CHIMNEY-money, a tax formerly laid on 
every chimney or fire-hearth. | 
CHIN, the lower part of the face. 
CHIN- covgh, a violent cough to which ehil- 
dren are ſubject. 
CHIN- ſcab, a diſeaſe in ſheep, called by 
ſhepherds the darters. 
CHINA, including Chineſian Tartary, is ſitu- 
ate between 95 and 135 degrees of Eaſt 
longitude, and between 21 and 55 degrees 
of north latitude; being bounded by Ruſſi- 
an Tartary on the north ; by the Pacific 
ocean on the eaſt and ſouth ; and by Ton- 
quin, Tibet, and the territories of Ruſſia 
on the weſt ; from which it is ſeparated by 
the Argun. It is about 2000 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and 1500 in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt ; there are computed to 
be 155 capital cities, 1312 of the ſecond 
rank, 2347 fortified towns, and upwards 
of 10,000,000 families, There are ſeveral 
large rivers, and where theſe are wanting, 
the whole country is cut through with na- 
vigable canals, and a briſk trade driven on 
them from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, The chief produce of this country 
is ſilk, tea, china, japan ware, and gold- 
duſt, of which every maritime people in 
Europe, almoſt, import a great deal, ſend - 
ing them filver in return, 


ware brought from China. 


China and the Indies; it is efteemed a 
ſweetener of the blood, and is uſed as ſuch 
in decoctions preſcribed in venereal and ſcor 
butic caſes, 


wood or paper, 


SPINE, 
2 money. 


or rattle money. 


25. ] A large well built town in Wiltſhire, 
ſeated on theAvon,over which it has a bridge 
of ſixteen arches. The chief manufacture 
of the place is cloth, but the chief ſupport 
of it is its being a thcrough-fare between 
London and Briſtol, fer carriers and horſe- 
men, and the market which is on ſaturday*_ 
A charity-ſchool was opened here in 1713, 
for 24 boys, The fairs here are on May 
the 6th, June the x1th, October the 18th, , 
aud November the zoth. It was an anci- 


UVMMAR or SI'MAR (of fomare, fr.) a 


ent borough by preſcription, but Q Mary I. 
granted 


; \ 
CHI CHO 
granted it a charter, conſtituting it a 2 2 an hog's inwards cleanſed and boiled. 4 
poration with 12 burgeſſes. It ſends two| border of fine linen round the boſ 1 
members to parliament. At Weſtmead in] ſhirts, * oms of 
the neighbourhood are frequent horſe-races, [CHI'VALRY (of chevalerie, fr.) 1 prowef 
Diſtant from London 77 computed, and 94} fortitude, magnanimity, 2 kuchen 
meaſured miles. | 3 a tenure of land by knight's fervics 
CHIPPING-NORTON, a corporation town 4 horſemanſhip, = 
in Oxfordſhire ; governed by two bailiffs, | CHIVES (of cive, fr.) a ſmall ſort of oni 
and proper under-cfficers, who have a pow-|CHIVES rięp'd with pendants (in Botan * 
er to hear and determine all actions under] the thread of a flower, having a ſeed ha : 
the value of four pounds, It ſent members] ing and ſhaking at the end of it, as ** 
to parliament, once in the reign of Edw I.] &e. | : ty 
and twice in that of Edw. III. but neve:|CHI'VETS (in Botany) are the ſmall party 
ſince. It has been a town of great trade, of the roots of plants, by which they are 
as appears by the names of ſeveral merchants] propagated, 
buried in this church, The market is on CHIURT S, certain Turks expert in Horſe. 
wedneſday ; and the fairs are on February] manſbip. | "2 
the 22d, April the 25th, and July the CHLoRO SIS, gr. (of y>wec; green, of yan 
7th; on Auguſt the 1ſt and the 24th ; on] graſs) the green- ſickneſs, a diſeaſe incident 
October the 28th, on the laſt friday in| to young virgins, which makes them look 
May, and on the wedneſday before and] of a wan, fallow complexion, with a circle 
after Midſummer. Diſtant from London] of violet under the eyes, The patient i 
39 computed, and 76 meaſured miles. melancholy and unealy ; has frequently a 
CHIPPING-ONGAR. See ON GAR. dow, wandering fever, | with an unequal 
CHIPPING-SODBURY, See SopBuRyY. pulſe, vomiting, difficulty of breathing, 
CHFRAGRA, er, (of tie a hand, and ay longing for abſurd food, &c. The cure u 
ſeizing) the gout in the hands, chiefly by chalybeates and bitters. 
CHITRO”GRAPHER, a perſon in the court CHOCOLATE. 1 a paſte made of the In. 
of common-pleas, who engroſſes fines ac-| dian cocoa-nut, 2 a drink prepared from 
knowledged in that court. | this paſte, | 
CHI RO GRAPHVY (of yepoyeaqia, gr. off CHOICE, ſubſt, 1 election, option, chuſing, 
sig a hand, and ygaqw to write) a writing] 2 variety, diverſity, 
with one's own hand. CHOICE, adj. excellent, extraordinary, valu- 
CHI'RO”LOGY (of yeigohoda, gr. of * able. 
a hand, and A a diſcourſe) a diſcouxſing, CHOIR (of chaur, fr. or chorus, lat. a com- ( 
or talking by ſigns made with the hands. pany of ſingers) 1 a company of finger, 
CHIROMANCY (of yeicoparliia, gr, off 2 the quire, or that place in a cathelni, 
x++2 a hand, and GE divination) pal-] collegiate, or conventual church, where 
mitiry ; a moſt ridiculous divination, pre-] divine ſervice is ſung or ſaid, 
tending to foretel events by the lines and To CHOKE, 1 to ſtifle, or ſtop the wind- 
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marks in the hand. pipe. 2 to ſtop, or dam up. 0 
To CHIRP, to make a noiſe like a ſparrow, CHO LACGOGUES (of xonaywyss, kr. if 
or ſuch birds as cannot ſing. Lon choler, and dy to draw) medicines 


CHIKRURGEON, volgarly wrote Su R-] Which diſcharge, or purge choler dow- 0 
GEON; one {killed in the art of healing] wards. | | 
wounds, fractures, diflucations, ulcers, and| CHO'LER (Noa, gr. of yan bile) 1 the | 
tymors, | bile, a hot yellow humour contained in the 

GHI'RURGERY (of xv ,; gr. of xe] gall-bladder, 2 anger, wrath, paflion, Se | 
a hand, and teycy work) the art of per-] BILE. 1 ; 
forming cures on the external parts of the|CHO'LER 4 mor! us, lat. (in Phyſic) diſeaſe 
dody. Chirurgery is very ancient, much} when the bile ſo exceeds in quantity and a 

) 
| 
p 


moe fo than Medicine, whereof it makes] acrimony, as to irritate the bowels and 

a branch; being the only Medicine of the] ſtomach, and cauſe them to eject it but 

firſt ages. | upwards and downwards, 

CHTYRU'RGICAL, belonging to ſurgery, CEO'LERIC. 1 abounding with choler. 7 
CHT'SSEL., an inſtrument made of tee] well] pailionate, furious, haſty, or apt to be CH 


tempered and ſharpened, much uſed in ſculp-] anzry, a 
ture, maſonry, joinery, carpentry, e. |CHOLIAMBI, gr. (of x lame, and f 
CHIT. 1 a kitten, or little cat. 2 a ſnivel | auf; iambic verſe) a kind of verſe differ- d 
ing little boy, or girl. 3 a frecklein th: | ing from the iambic only in this, that they t 
face. have an jambic foot in the fifth place, and ch. 
To CHIT (in Gardening) is when a plant 01| a ſpor.dee in the fixth or laſt place, calle 6 
tecd begins to ſhoot, or germinate. : alſo ſcazons. * 


CHITTERLINGS, 1 a pudding, cr ſauſage. CHO LIC. See CoLic, Ty 


CHO 


| x to cut, or mince. 2 to bar- 
4 Ws an exchange. 3 to change, 
or veer 3 28, the wind chops about, 

A CHOP. 1 a cut, or gaſh made with a 
knife, 2 à thin ſlice of mutton. 7 
chopIV, fr. 3 French meaſure, containing 

ut f pint Wincheſter meaſure. 


PPING bey, a luſty boy. i 
_ the jaws, al the lower part of the 


face. . 
AL (of choralis, lat, of chorus 2 band 
7 belonging to the choir of a 


church, : : 
of chorda, lat. the firing of an in- 

_ in general, is the right-line drawn 

from one part of an arch of a circle to ano- 
TW 

CHORD of an arch, is a right-line joining 
che extremes of that arch; thus DB, is the 
chord of the arch DEB. See fig. 1. 

CH KDA, lat. (in Anatomy) a little nerve 
extended over the drum of the ear, 

(HORDA/PSUS, gr. (of xogÞn a gut, and 
anly to tie) a diſeaſe of the inteſtines ; 
Galen defines it, a tumidity, or inflation of 
the ſmall inteſtines, which makes them ap- 
pear filled and ſtretched like a chord, 

CHORDE'E (among Surgeons) is an inflam- 
mation and contraction of the frznum, ſo 
as to render erection painful, It happens 
often in gonorrhœas, and proceeds from the 
acrimonious. matter irritating the under- 
part of the yard, by which it is, as it were, 
tied downwards in erection. 

(HO'REA ſancti Viti, lat. i. e. St. Vitus's 
dance (ſo called, becauſe it often ſeized on 
thoſe that viſited the chapel of St. Vitus, 
near Ulm in Sweden) a ſort of madneſs, 
the perſons affected with it being in a con- 
tinual motion. 

CHORE'US, gr. a foot in ancient poetry, 
commonly called Trochæus. See TRo- 
CHEE, 

CHORION, gr. (of xn to contain) the 
exterior membrane, which inveſts the fetus 

| inthe womb, It is very thick and ſtrong, 
on the infide very ſmooth, but rough and 
uneven on the outſide, This, with the 
amnios and placenta, makes what we call 
the lecundine. 

CHORISTER, See QUiRISTER. 

(HORO"GRAPHY (of xwgoygapia, gr. of 
X920; a place, and yd to deicribe) is a 
particular deſcription of ſome country, or 
province, 

CHORO"T'DES 4, gr. (of xu the chorion, 
and £1025 reſemblance) a name applied to 
ſeveral parts of the body, bearing a reſem- 
blance of the chorion; it generally ſignifies 
the inner coat of the eye, 

(VRUS, lat, 1 a company of fingers, or 
dancer in a tragedy, &c, 2 when the 
Whole company join the Gnger in repeating 


CHR 

| certain couplets, verſes, 'or clauſes. 
CHOUGH, a ſort of bird, 
CHOWSE. 1 a ninny, a bubble, or filly fel- 

low. 2 a trick, or ſham. 
To CHOWSE, to cheat or cozen. 
To CHO'WTER, to grumble, murmur, or 
mutter, 
CHRISM (of yoo „of xęi to anoint) 
a kind of E uſe of 
by Roman Catholics, in the adminiſtration 
of baptiſm, confirmation, ordination, and 
extreme unction. 
CHRISMATORY, the veſſel wherein t 
chriſm or holy oil is kept, 
CHRI “SOM che, a white cloth put on the 
child after baptiſm, 
CHRI'"SOMS, infants that die within the 

month of birth, or while they wear the 
chriſom- cloth. ; | 
CHRIST (of eic, gr. i, e. anointed, of 
Xe to ano.nt) an appellation uſually added 
to Jxsvs, and, together therewith, deno- 
minating the Meſſiah, or Saviour of the 
world, 
CHRIST-tbor:z, a thorn that blows abou 
Chriſtmas, 
CHRISTCHURCH, [W. lon. 2 deg. lat. 
50. 40, A large, populous borough- 
town in Hampſhire, at the conflux of the 
Avon and the Stour, This borough is go» 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, recorder, 
and common- council; and here are officers 
employed to prevent ſmuggling. The chief 
manufacture is filk-ſtockings and gloves, 
Here is a market held on monday, and 
fairs on the therſday after. Whit thurſ- 
day, and on the 6th of October. Diſtant 
from London $0 computed, and 100 mea- 
ſured miles, It ſends two members to par- 
liament. *Tis ſaid to have had its firſt 
grants and privileges, in the reign of king 
Stephen, from Richard de Ridvers, firſt 
ear of Devon, whoſe pourtrait is the 
town- ſeal, 
To CHRI'STEN, to baptize, or admit a 
perſon into the communion of the Chriſtian 
church, 
CHRI'STENDOM (of Cbriſi dominium, lat. 
i, e, the dominion, or empire of Chriſt) all 
that part of the world, where the Chriſtian 
religion is profeſſed, . 
A CHRI'STIAN, a man profeſfing Chriſt 
and his religion, A 
CHRISTIAN name, the name given to a 

perſon at baptiſm, | 
CHRI'STIANISM, or CHRI STIA”NITY, 
the doQtrine, principles, or religion of Chri- 
ſtians. | 
CHRI'STMASS (of Chrifti wiſſa, lat. i. e. 
the maſs of Chriſt) a feſtival celebrated on 
the 25th day of December, in ommemora- 
tion of the birth of Chriſt. 
1 gr. (of Ig ta colour) 1 a ſet- 


— 
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off, a colour, a fair pretence, in rhetoric, | CHUM. 1 a comrade, chamber.felloy 07 
2 pleaſant and delightful muſic. companion. 2 a collegue, or partner u 
CHROMA”TIC-muſic (of xing, gr. off office. : 

eauai to humour) pleaſant muſic, beingfCHUMP, a piece of wood, fleſh, &c, 

e ſecond of the three kinds, which abounds | CHURCH. 1 an aſſembly of perſons united 
in ſemitones, and contains only the leaſt] by the profeſſion of the ſame Chriſtian faith 
diatonical degrees. and the participation of the ſame ſacrament 

EHRO'NIC, or-CHRO”NICAL (of yeorine;, | 2 2 Chriſtian temple, conſecrated to the 
gr. of yew time) belonging to time, or] honour of God, 
that is of long continuance, Catholic CHURCH, the univerſal church or 

CHRONICAL diſeaſes, ſuch as are of long] whole body of people throughout the world 
continuance z as the gout, ſtone, &c, Chro-|. under Chriſt their head. / 
nical diſeaſes ſtand in oppoſition to Acute CHURCH-Man, 1 a clergyman, 2 a fon 
diſeaſes, which are ſpeedy, and haſten to af the church of England, ; 
crifis ; as fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. CHURCH- Wardens, officers choſen ann 

CHRO'NICLE (of ygonue, gr. of yeivo;} in every pariſh, to look after the church 
time) a hiſtory of things done from time to and church · revenues; to obſerve the beba. 
time, | viour of the inhabitants, preſent ſcandalous 

To CHRO'NICLE, to record in hiſtory. livers to the biſhop, take care that none 

CHRO'NICLED, recorded in a hiſtory, or | preach without a licence, &c. 
chronicle. CHURCH-STRETTON, See SrRTTTOox. 

CHRO'NICLER, he that writes chronicles, CHURL. 1 a country bumpkin, 2 a coye. 


+ CHRO'NOGRAM, gr. (of x£ov0; time, and} tous hunks, 
Yehamn a letter) a ſort of verſe; the figu- CHU'RLISH, inhuman, brutal, clouniſd, 


rative letters whereof denote its date. ill-natured, ſurly. 
CHRONO”LOGER,or CHRONO”LOGIST, CHURN, a veſſel uſed to make butter in, 0 
a perſon ſkil:ed in chronology. To CHURN, to agitate milk in a churn, ty 


CHRONOLO'GICAL, belonging to chrono-| make butter, 
] CHURR-Morm, an inſet, 


ogy. * 
RONO”LOGY {(xyeor0Xoyin, gr, of yg; To CHUSE, to make choice of, or take one'y 
time, and Abe a dilcourſe) a diſcourſe con-| choice, 

cerning time, or the arithmetical computa-jCHYLE (of x, gr. of yuw to melt) 1 
tion of it for hiſtorical uſes; that thereby white juice, into which the food is imme. 
the beginnings and endings of princes reigns, | diately converted by digeſtion. h 
the revolutions of empires and kingdoms, jCHY"LIFA'CTION, the faculty or aQion of 


battles, ſieges, or any other memorable ac-} changing food into chyle. 
tions, may be truly ftated, + CHY'MICAL, or EHE'MICAL, of or be. 


CHRONO”METER (of xo time, and] longing to chemiſtry, y 
Ailęe mealure) any 3 uſed to f CHY'MISTRY, or CHE'MISTRY (a p 
meaſure time, | Xvj4in, gr. of yy» to melt) the anatomy Cl! 
CHRY'SALIS, the nymphæ of butterflies | of natural bodies by fire, or of reducing oy 


and moths, or of any other inſet, * them to their component parts ; or the 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, gr. (of xevois gold, art of ſeparating the ſeveral ſubſtances 

and «ye; a flower) crowfout, with yellow] whereof mixed bodies are compoſed, by 

flowers, called gold-knaps, Some take it | means of fire; and of compoſing new bo- 

for the marigold, dies in the fire, by the mixture of differen! 
CHRYSOCO'LLA, gr. (of xębeeg gold, and] ingredients, 

x0AA glue, or ſolder) goid- ſolder, com-{CHY'MOSIS, or CHE'MOSIS (of x to 

monly called Bora. gape, gr.) an inflammation in the eye. lch, 


CHRY”SOLITE (of yguooide;, gr. of u-] Which, contracting the external fibres by pa 
oo; gold, and Aid; a ſtone) a kind of tranſ-] its heat, turns out their inſides to view, %. 
* | 


parent precious ſtone, of a golden colour. CHT MUS, gr. (xo a juice) the juice of 
YCHRYSO"PRASUS, gr. (of x2uoc; gold, al, meat after the ſecond digeſtion, which by 1 


g= a leek) a precious ſtone of a greeniſh} the veins repairs the waſte of every parr, 


colour, which vields a golden luſtre, TACON4, ital. a chacoon (in Muſic) a kind tlor 
CHRY'STAL. Sea CaysTaAL, of air for a baſe, containing a great vartety ma 
CHUB. 1 the name of a fiſh, 2 a clown] of humour, contrived in eight bars, and (IN. 
or ruſtic. 3 a jolt- headed fellow, played ſeveral times over, but ig/allowed to api 
To CHUCK. 1 to ftroke one under the chin] vary every time, it is always in treble time, Cl Ni 
fawninzly, 2 to cry as partridges do. | and generally played in a briſk lively mu. fin 
To CH U CKLE, to break out now and then] ner. one 
into laughter. CI'CATRICE 3 (of cicatrix, lat. a fear)2 UN 
CHUFF, a ruſtic, or country clown, ſcar, or mark of a wound. 28 ſubf 
CU Fr, clowniſh, rough, rude, CIcATRICULA, lat. (dim. of 7 ) ag 
cal | 


CIN 


fa) (among Na 


or the little white ſpeck in the 
. egg, in which the firſt change 
appears, towards 101 
CANIN, lat. a ſcar; 2 little ſeam, or 
elevation of callous fleſh, riſing on the ſkin, 
and-remaining there after the healing of a 


wound. 3 ; 
'CATRIZA'NTIA, cicatrizing medicines, 
or ſuch as fill the wound with fleſh, and 
cover it with ſkin. 


C 


an hero. n 

CIDER (of cidre, fr.) a pleaſant, cool 
drink made of the juice of apples, 

To CIEL, to cover a room with mortar, &c, 

CILERY (in Architecture) foliage wrought 
on the heads of pillars, | 

CILIA (in Anatomy) the hairs wherewith 


the formation of the chick, [CINNABAR of Antimony (in Chemiſtry) #1 


ef 


CIR. 


turaliſts) is the treadle of Factions CINNABAR, is formed of a mix- 


ture of mercury aud ſulphur ſublimed, and 
thus reduced into à kind of glebe, 


a compoſition of mercury, ſulphur, 
antimony. * | 
I'NNAMON (of. cinamomum, lat.) the in- 
| ward bark of an Indian tree of the ſame 
name, | | 
CINQUE *, fr. the number five, 

CE 0% five-leaved graſs. _ 
CINQUE- Ports, five havens, which lie on 
the eaſt part of England, towards France, 
fo called by way of eminence ; they are 
Haſtings, Dover, Hithe, Romney, and 
Sandwich; to which are now added Rye 
and Winchelſea, They are under the ju- 


| riſdiction of the conſtable of Dover-Caſtle, 


and were firſt eſtabliſhed by K. William 1. 

| for the better ſecurity of the coaſts, 

Lerd Warden of the CINQUE- Ports, the go+ 
vernor of thoſe havens, who has the au- 
thority of an admiral among them, and 
iſſnes out writs in his own name. 

CI'ON (of fon, fr.) a graft, young ſhoot, 


the borders of the eye-lids are fringed, 

Ma, or CIMA'ISE (in Architecture) is 
what we commonly call an Ogee, Ogive, 
or barely O, G; by which we mean a 
moulding wa ved on its centre, concave at 
the top, and convex at the bottom, and 
which makes the wppermoſt member, and 
as it were the cime or top of large cornices, 
Of theſe there are two, kinds; in the one, 
that part which has the greateſt projecture 
is concave, being termed Doucine, or an 
upright Ogee, In the other, the 
part has the greateſt projecture. | 

CIMBAL, See CYMBAL, 

CME TER. ScyMITAR. | 

CIMMERIAN, dark, obſcure, which ſees 
no ſun ; from Cimmerii, lat. a peeple of Scy- 
thia, ſo invironed with hills and woods, 
that the ſun never came at them; whence 
Cimmerian darkneſs, i. e. great obſcurity, 

CINCTURE (of cinfura, lat. cings to 
eird) a girdle, ; 

CINCTURE (in Architecture) is a concave 
part or ring of a column, lying above or 
below the flat member, 


convex|- 


ſprig, or tucker, 

CTPEROUS, a ſort of bulruſn. 

CTPHER (of np heb. number) 1 a cha- 
rater in arithmetic, 2 nought, or nothing, 
3 the letters of a perſon's name iaterwovea 
together, as on a ſeal, c. 4 a ſecret 
character. 5 | 

To CIPHER, to caſt accompts. 

CI'PRESS, a ſort of fine linen. | 

CIRCE'NSIAN Games (of Circenſes, lat. of 

circs to compats) the exerciſes of wreſtling 

or running, &c. kept by the Romans in a 

large place called the Circus, 

CIRCLE (of circulus, lat. of circus a ring) 
is a plain figure in Geometry, comprehended 
under one line only, to which hounding- 

| line all right-lines, that are drawn fcom a 
point in the middle of it, are equal to one 
another, as FG BH, fig. 15. 

CIRCLE F perpetual Apparition, is a circle 
of the ſphere parallel to the equinoctial, 
and juſt touching the northern point of the 
horizon, ſo called, becauſe all the ſtars in- 
cluded between it and the north - pole never 
ſet, but are always viſible above the hori- 


ND ERS (of cineres, lat.) coal burnt till 
all the ſulphur is conſumed. 

UNERA'TION (in Chemiſtry) the reduc- 
ton of wood, or any other combuſtible 
matter, into aſhes, | 

UNGLE (of cingulum, lat, of cingo to gird) 
a girt for a horſe, 2 

Cl NIPHES, certain ſmall flies, but cruel 
ſingers, 
one of the plagues of Egypt. 

UNNABAR (in Natural Hiftory) a minera 
ludſtance, red, heavy, and brilliant, foun 
chiefly in quickſilver mines, being guickfil 
Ut pctrified and fixed, 


zon; as TO, fig, 6. 

CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another 
circle of the ſphere, and parallel to the for- 
mer, which juſt touches the ſouth point of 
the horizon, and between it and the ſouth- 
pole are comprehended all thoſe ſtars which 
never riſe, but always are depreſſed belos 
the horizon; as HV, fig. 6. 


ſuppoſed to be the ſame as made} CIRCLES of Altitude, See Al uA TERS, 


CIRCLES of Declination, a term uſcd by fome 
writers, and ſignifies the ſame as Meridians, 
on which the declination or diſtance from 
the equator of any planet or ftar is ac- 
— See MRAIDIAN. 

2 


CIRCLES 


Wolf, 


CIRCLES of er, on the Globe, are great 
circles paſſing through a ſtar or planet, and 
the poles of the ecliptic, where they deter- 
mine the ſtars longitude, reckoned from 
che beginning of Aries; and upon them the 
latitudes of the ſtars are accounted. 
CIRCLES .of Pofition, are cucles paſſing thro' 
the common interſection of the meridian 
and horizon and any degree of the ecliptic, 
or the centre of any ſtar or other point in 
the heavens ; and are uſed to find out the 
poſition or fituation of any ſtar, xc. 
CIRCLES of the Empire, are provinces or di- 
viſions of the German Empire, which have 
a right to be preſent at diets ; they are ten 
in number, 55 
CTRCLET, a ring to put diſhes or plates on. 
CI'RCUIT (of circuitus, lat. of circum about, 
and es to go) 1 a compals or going about, 
2 the journeys of the judges twice a year 
to adminiſter juſtice. | 
CIRCUI'TION (cf circuitio, lat. of circum 
about, and eo to go) a going about, or 
* fetching a compaſs, 
CI'RCULAR, round, or belonging to a 
circle, ; 
CIRCULAR Numbers, are ſuch whoſe powers 
terminate in the roots themſelyes,; as 5 and 
6, whoſe powers do end in 5 and 6, the 
ſquare of 5 being 25, and of 6, 36, &c. 
CIRCULAR Peliity (in Aſtronomy) ſignifies 
that velocity of any planet, or revolving 
body, which is mcaſured by the arch of a 
circle, 
o CIRCULATE (of circu/, lat. of circum 
about, and eo to go) 1 to be carried, or 
move round. 2 to inviron, or terminate, 
CIRCULA'TION, the motion of that which 
circulates, © | 3 
CIRCULATION F the Blood, is its conti- 
nual motion from the heart through the ar- 
teries, and back again through the veins. 
CIRCULATORY Tee (in Chemiſtry) is 2 
bolt head, or digeſting-glaſs, having ano- 
ther ſmall one inverted into the mouth of 
it; it is uſed in digeſtions, and fo called, 
becauſe the vapour which aſcends out of 
the lower is condenſed in the upper one; 
and ſo circulates, or diſtils back again. 
CI'RCULATORY- Letters, are letters ſent 
into all parts of a kingdom, province, coun: 
try, &c. on particular occaſions, | 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT. See AmBIENT, 
CIRCUMCE'LLIONS (of circumcellic, lat. a 
vagrant) a kind of mad heretics of Africa, 
in St. Auſtin's time, of a ſavage and im 
pudent boldneſs, caſting themſelves down 
from rocks and precipices into the water 
and fire, believing that, by this means, 
they were crowned with martyrdam.. 
To CI RCUMCISE (of circumcido, lat. of 
circum about, and cædo to cut) to cut off 
the fore-ſkin, i 
CIRCUMCI'SION, the act of cutting off 


= 


en 


the fore-ſkin, or a ceremony i 
and Mahometan religions. 1 
Jews it is thus performed: Two ho” 
prepared in the morning, the one for the 
godfather, and the other for the Prophet 
Elias, whom they ſuppoſe to aflif mi 
The perſon who is to circumciſe brings Fa 
neceſſary utenſils ; a pſalm is ſung, till the 
godmother brings the child, attended with 
a crowd of women, and delivers it to the 
godfather, none of them entering the don 
The godfather, being ſeated, ſets the chil 
on his lap; then the circumciſer, taking 
the razor, and preparing the child for the 
operation, ſays, * Bleſſed be thou, O Lord 
who baſt injoined us Circumciſſon; and on ſo 
ſaying, cuts off the thick ſkin of the pre. 
putium, and, with his nails, tears off ang. 
ther ſkin remaining; fucking the blog! 
two or three times as it breaks out, and 
ſpitting it out into a glaſs full of wine; 
then he lays things on the wound to Ranch 
the blood, and a compreſs of oil of roſes 
and thus binds up the whole. This dos, 
he takes a glaſs of wine, and, bleſſing i 
adds another benediftion for the child, ant 
impoſes the name. e e 
CIRCUMCISION, a feaſt celebrated on the 
firſt of January, in, commemoration of the 
circumcifioh of our Saviour, | 
CIRCUMFERENCE (in Geometry) is the 
outermoſt bounding line or lines of any 
plain figure. 15 
CIRCUMFERE'NTOR (of circum about, aul 
fero to carry, lat.) a portable inſtrument 
uſed in ſutveying, being a box and needle 
faſtened to the middle of a braſs index, with 


ſights at each end of the index, T, 
CIRCUMFLEX (of circymflexus, lat. of ci. 
cum about, and ffecte to bend) bowed u 
bended about, CI 
CIRCUMFLEX (in Grammar) an accent, | 
which, belng placed over a ſyllable, make | 
it long, marked in Greek thus, (), af 
Maca, and in Latin, &c, thus, () # \ 
Musa. 6 
CIRCUMFLU'ENT (of circumfluent, lit. d } 
circam about, and fluo to flow) flowag c 
round about, [ 
CIRCUM]JA'CENT (of circumjacens, lt. 0 0 
circum about, and jaceo to lie) lying roudd 0 
about. ly 
CIROUMLOCU'TION (of circumlccutio, tf fc 
of circum about, and /cquor to ſpeak) en 
fetch, or compaſs of words, or when ah pl 
word is expreſſed by many. a Li 
CIRCUM.- Polar. Stars, are all thoſe ſtars & 
cluded between the elevated pole, and ti To 
circle of perpetual Apparition; which ſee of 
To CIRCUMSCRI'BE (of circumſeribs, l ce 
of circum about, and ſcribo to deſcribe) 1 C!R 
bound or limit. 2 to draw a circle, & Ve 
about any figure. GE CIR 


CIRCUMSCRIBED Figure (in Ceomer 


fgul 


CIR 
re ſaid to be circumſcribed, when 
—_— figure touch al! the angles of 
the figure that is inſcribed ; thus the ſquare 
A is ſaid to be circumſcribed by the circle 
BODE, See fig. 16. : | 
CIRCUMSCRIBED Hyperhola, is one of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's hype bola's of the ſecond 
order, that cuts its aſymptotes, and contains 
the parts cut off within its own ſpace. 
CIRCUMSCRI'PTION (in Philoſophy) the 
certain bounds or limits of any natural 


ody. 

cnclhtsckIbꝰTIOx External, is referred 
to the place in which any body is confined, 
and is called Local. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION Internal, is that which 
belongs to the eſſence and quality of every 
body, whether it hath a determinate ex- 
tenſion, bound, or figure, | 

(IRCUMSPECT- (of circumſpectus, lat, of 
circum about, and pete to conſider) wary, 
conſiderate, cautious, prudent, 

CIRCUMSPE'CTION, wazineſs, caution, 
great conſideration, looking about one. 

+CIRCUMSPI CUOUS (of crrcumſpicuus, lat. 
of circum about, and ſpecio to ſee) to be 
ſeen round about, or on all ſides. : 

CIRCUMSTANCE (of c:rcumflantia, lat. of 
circum about, and /e to Rand) a particular 
that accompanies any action, as time, place, 
&, 

CIRCUMSTANCES, the fate of a man's 
fortune, that denominates him poor or 
rich, in bad or good citcumſtances. 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL, very particular, re- 

. lating every circumſtance of an affair. 

To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE (of circumflan- 
cer, fr.] to deſcribe a thing with its cir- 
cumſtances, 

CIRCUMVALLA”'TION, or the Line of 


angles, fides, or planes of the 


C18 


of circum about, and volvo to roll) a. roll - 

ing, or turning about. 

CIRCUMVOLUTIONS (in Architecture) the 

turns of the ſpiral line of the Tonic co- 

lumn. é 

CIRCUS, or CIRQUE * (of circus, lat) a 

ronnd place, or liſt for public exerciſes in 

old Rome, 

CIRENCESTER, or CISSETER. [W. lon, 
2 deg, lat, 519, 42“.] The moſt ancient 
and largeſt borough in the whole county of 
Glouceſter ; ſituated on the river Churn, 
which runs through the town. Heary IV. 

gave it a charter, and ſeveral privileges; 
and Q. Elizabeth, in whoſe reign it firſt 
ſent members to parliament, gave them 
another, by which it was incorporated, 
with a ſteward and bailiff 3 but tis now 

governed by two high-conftables, and 14 
wardſmen over ſeven wards, appointed year- 
ly at the court-leet. The borough, which 
'is confined within the town, ſends two 
members, and every houſekeeper not re- 
ceiving alms has a vote, There is but one 
church here now, though formerly there 
were three : It has 28 windows of painted 
glaſs, repreſenting ſcripture- hiſtory, and the 
fathers, martyrs, and perſecutors of the 
Chriſtian religion, Here are two markets 
weekly, one on monday for corn, the other 
on friday chiefly for wool, for which com- 
modity it is the greateſt market in Eng- 
land. It hath five fairs annually, viz, the 
weeks before Palm-ſunday and Bartholo- 
mew-day, for cloth only; and on Eaſter- 
tueſday, July the 7th, and October the 
28th. It is a poſt-town, and keeps a 
ſtage- coach. Diſtant from London 68 com- 
puted, and 85 meaſured miles. 

CITRRI (in Botany) are thoſe hairs, or fine 

rings, by which ſome plants faſten them- 
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CIRCUMVALLA'TION (of circumval. 
latio, lat, of circum about, and vallis a 
vale) is a treach (in Fortification) bordered 
with a parapet round about the befirgers 


ſelves, in order to their ſupport in creeping, 
as Ivy, &c. 

CT'RSOCELE, gr. (of i270; warix, and nun 
a rupture) in Medicine, a multitude of 


camp, within cannon ſhot of the place, to 
hinder the beſieged from relief, and to ſtop 
Ceſerters, at the diſtarce of a muſquet-ſhot, 
It is commonly flanked with redoubts, and 
other ſmall works, or with field - forts, raiſed 
on the moſt eminent poſts. A line of cir- 
cumvallation tnuſt never be drawn at the 
foot of a tiſing- ground, for fear left the 
enemy, having ſeized on the ſtation, ſhould 
plant cannon there, and ſo command the 
line, This line is uſually about ſeven foot 
deep, and twelve broad. 
To CIRCUMVE N (of circumwenio, lat, 
4 3 a and wenio to go) to de- 
e, impoſe upon, or over-reach. 
CIRCUMVE/NTION cozenage, deceit, 0- 


z 


vet reaching, cheating. 
URCUMVOLU'TION (of circumwolatio, lat. 


varices in the teſticles, which prodigiouſly 
increaſe their bulk, and hinder the due 
preparation of the ſeed, ſo as, ſomerimes, 
even to render caſtration neceſſary. It is 
alſo called Hernia Varicoſa. | 
CISA'LPINE (of cs, lat. on this fide, and 
Alpes) any thing on this fide the Alps. 
The Romans d:vided Gaul, and the country 
now called Lombardy, into Ciſalpine and 
Tranſalpine. That which was Ciſalpine 
with the Romans, is Tranſalpine with us. 
CI'SSOID 3 (in Geometry) is a curve of the 
ſecond cider, 

CISTE'RCIAN Monks, an order founded 
anno 1098, by Robert abbot of Ciſteaux in 
France, 

CI STERN (of ciferna, lat. of cif/a a cheſt) 
I a great veſlel in the ground to gather 


rain - 


| 7 
ram - water, &e. 2 a veſſel commonly 
made of lead, to hold a good ſtock of wa- 


| ts Year, is the le 


CLA 
fate, men under the ſame 


Ko Vern 
citizens of the ſame city, TTY 


ter for houſhold uſes. 3 a place in a dining - al year | 
room to put bottles in, 4 a veſſel like a] count of time, winch eh wn * | 
box, uſed by confectioners, wherein their appoints to be uſed within its own Naur. | 
jellies or creams are put to be iced over, ons: It is thus called in contradiſtingi : 
CI'TADEL, or CYTTADEE (of citadelle, to the Natural Year, which is muck 
ft.) a fort or caſtle of four, &c. baſtions, exactly by the revolution of the heaven [ 
built on the moſt advantageous ground near] bodies. | ! 
a city, that it may defend it againſt ene-JCIVI"LIAN, a doctor, profeſſor, or on: 1 
mies; or in the moſt eminent part of a] ſkilled in the civil law, 
city, that it may command it, and keep|CIVI'LITY (of civilite, fr, of civillta lat 
the inhabitants in awe. þ of civis a citizen) courteſy, humanity d 
CITA'TION (of crratio, lat. of cito to call] bligingneſs ; courteſy which citizens 0 * 
or ſummon) 1 a ſummons to appear before] one another. | | 
an eccleſiaſtical judge, 2 a quotation from To CIVILIZE (of civiliſer, fr.) 1 to n. fy 
an author. duce to good order, 2 to make civil, or 65 
To CITE (of cite, lat. of creo to call) 1 to} tractable. | 
call, or ſummon to appear. 2 to quote an CIVILIZED, poliſhed, tamed, or male (1 
authority, or paſſage of an author, gentle. POD NY | 
CITIZEN, a freeman of a city. CLACK. 1 a moveable part of any thing, 
CITRON, a ſort of fruit reſembling a le-] that by moving backwards or forwag ] 
mon in colour, taſte, ſmell, &c, and pro-] makes a rattling. 2 a nickname for x d 
duced by a tree much like the lemon tiee; ] woman's tongue. 3 2 pratler, or buſ- j 
but the citron is bigger, its colour higher, body, c 
its pulp finer, and its ſmell briſker, thanſjTo CLACK (of claguer, fr.) 1 to makes t 
the lemon. | noiſe like a mill-clack, 2 to ſnap, 0 4 
<CI'TRUL, a kind of cucumber of a citron-| rattle, : D 
colour. | To CLACK oo, to cut off the ſheep's mak, Mm 
CI'TTERN (of cithara, lat, a harp) a mu-|JCLACK-MANNEN, [W. lon. 30. 40“ lit. E. 
fical inſtrument. z 560. 15*.] A town ſituate on the nerth. ca 
CI'TY (of cite, fr.) x a town corporate, | ſhore of the river Forth, in Monteithfhire, 2 
having a cathedral and biſhop's ſee, 2 the] 25 miles north-eaſt of Edinburgh, where ki 
ſociety, or inhabitants under the ſame go-] Robert de Bruce, king of Scotland, had; ap! 
vernment. hg palace. of 
CIVES f, a ſort of wild leeks. CLAD, cloathed, or dreſſed. of 
CVE (of civette, fr.) a perfume like muſk, To CLAJM (of clamo, lat. to affim) to of ; 
formed by the ſecretion of proper glands, in} challenge, or demand any thing that ig in the 
a bag under the tail of the civet-cat ; which} the poſſeſſion of another, Our 
is a little creature not unlike our cat, only To CLA'MBER, to climb, or get up a tree, 
its noſe is more pointed, its claws not ſo] wall, Kc. 
ſharp, and its cry different, T To CLAMM, to ftarve, 
CI”'VIC Crown (of civica, lat. of cimis a ci-|CLA'MMY, ſticky, clingy, viſcous. 
tizen) a crown or garland of oaken boughs,'CLA”®MOUR (of c/amor, lat. of clams to call 
which, among the Romans, was given to] noiſe, cry, or complaint. 


him who had ſaved a citizen's life, by him 
who was ſo ſaved, 


„ courtequs, obliging, humane. 2 honeſt, 
or chaſte. 3 of, or belonging to a city. 
CIVIL Day, See DA v. 


CIVIL Death, any thing that cuts off a per- CLAMPS. 1 irons at the ends of fires, i 


ſon from civil ſociety; as, perpetual ba- 
niſhment, outlawry, condemnation to death, 
and excommunication, 


| 


CIVIL Lazy, is properly the peculiar law of CLAN, a family, or tribe in Scotland, 
each kingdom, tate, or city; but what we + 


uſually mean by the Civil Law, is a body 
of laws compoſed out of the beſt of the 
Roman and Grecian laws, which were re- 
ceived throughout the Roman dominions 
for above 1200 years. 


CIVIL Mar, war between people of the fame 


CLA”MOR 
'CLAMP, 
CIVIL, fr. (of civilis, lat. of civis a citizen) boards, by letting them one into another, 


Gus, noiſy, full of clamour, 
1 a particular way of yoning 


2 (in a Ship) pieces of boards applied to 
the maſts, to ſtrengthen them. 3 4 conti. 
vance for burning bricks, 


keep up the fuel, 2 (in Maſonry) iron 


bent at each end to hold large ſtones Ur liquor 
gether, = 

a TRI 

CLA'NCULAR (of clancularius, lat, 00 of wh 
clam ſecretly) ſecret, cloſe, unknown, ats: * h 
nymous, or nameleſs, , 5 
CLANDE'STINE (of clandeſtinus, lat. of clan o 
privily) ſecret, by ſtealth, contrary te * * 
in hugger-mugger, without the Proper “. Bp A 


— 75 


CLA 


To CLANG (of clango, lat. to ſhout) to 
trumpet. 
4 , — 1 the _ of a trumpet, 
d and ſhrill noiſe, ; 
E of- fetters and irons, 
CLAP, 1 a blow, or ſtroke. 2 a crack, or 
noiſe, 4 the firſt ſtage of the venereal diſ- 


See GONORRHOEA., 
1d (in Falconry) the nether part of a 
hawk's bill, : 
To CLAP, 1 to firike, 2 to applaud, or 
approve of, 3 to join one thing on, or to 


CLE 

To CLASH, r to diſagree, or wrangle. 2 ta 
make a confuſed noiſe, g to beat, or daſk 
againſt, ; 

CLASP, 1 a fort of buckle, 2 a tendiil, 
or ſmall ſprig of a tree, plant, &c, 

To CLASP. 1 to buckle, 2 to embrace. 

CLA'SPERS (in Botany) are the twiſted 
threads, by which certain herbs or ſhrubs 
lay hold of plants, &c. growing near them, 

CLASS (of claffis, lat, a rank of citizens) 
1 order, rank, or degree, 2 a formin 
ſchools, - 


:nother, 4 to make a noiſe, 5 to wrapſCLA'SSIC, or CLASSICAL, of, or belong- 


together. 4 . 
7 boards ready cut to make 
k veſſels &c. A 
QLAPPER. 1 that claps his hand for joy. 
z the iron ringer of a bell, &c, 3 a place 

under ground, where rabbets breed. 
LARE, IE. lon, 35 min. lat. 52%, 1 81A 


ing to a claſs or degree, 

CLA'SSIC Author, an approved author, or 
one of good credit and authority in the 
ſchools, 

To CLA'TTER, 1 to make a noiſe with the 
feet, &c, 2 to prattle, or talk idly, 3 to 
diſpute, jarr, or clamour. 


little town in Suffolk, fituate on the river [CLAYES Inſulz, lat. (i. e. the keys of the 


Stour, 14 miles from St. Edmondſbury. 
Jt has a fine large church, but is a poor 
duty place, the ſtreets not being paved; 
yet here is a manufactory of ſays 3 and the 
civil and ſpiritual courts are held at it, 
Here is a market on friday, and fairs on 
April the 7th, and on the 26th of July, 
Diſtant from London 50 computed, and 61 
meaſured miles, Gives title of Viſcount, 
Earl, and Marquis, to the Duke of New- 
caſtle. 
(LARENCIEU'X, or CLARENCEUX, a 
king at arms, in degree ſecond to Garter, 
appointed by king Edward IV, on the death 
of his brother the duke of Clarence; whoſe 
office is to marſhal and diſpoſe the funerals 
of all knights and eſquires on the ſouth of 
the river Trent: whence he is alſo called! 
Surroy, or Hout broy, in contradiſtinction to 
Merroy. 
4 RET (diminutive of clair, fr, tranſpa- 
rent) a name which the French give to 
loch of their red wines, as are not of a 
deep, or high colour. | 
A"RICORD, a ſort of muſical inſtrument 
in form of a ſpinnet ; the firings are co- 
rerec with pieces of cloth, which render 
the ſound the ſweeter 5 and deaden it ſo 
) that it cannot be heard at any conſiderable 
ſtance; whence it is called the dumb 


ſpinnet, 
) A RIFY (of clarifer, fr. of clarifico, lat, 
to make clear) to make clear, or to make 


lquors, or Juices, &c, finer, 
RICA TION, See REPRISA I. 
| ARON, fr, a kind of trumpet, the tube 
| ad which is narrower, and the tone acuter 
F nd frier, than the common trumpets. 
LARK, See CLERK, 
1 ARO Obſcuro, ital. a term in Painting, 
7 which fignifies the art of diſtributing lights 
Jo ad ſhadows advantageouſly, 
WARY, the name of an herb, 


iſland) a title given to thoſe twelve men in 
the Iſle of Man, to whom all-doubtful an 
weighty caſes are referred, 

CLAVI'"CULZ (in Anatomy) the collar- 
bones; two ſmall bones ſituate at the baſis 
of the neck, and top of the breaſt : They 
are about half a foot long, of the thick. 
neſs of a finger, and formed ſomething like 
an ſ. They are joined to the acomium of 
the ſcapulæ; and, on the forepart, to a 
ſinus on each fide of the upper part of the 
flernum, Their uſe is to fix the ſcapulæ 
with the arms, and to prevent them from 
Nipping too forward on the thorax. 

CLAUSE, fr. (of clauſula, lat. a dimin, of 
clauſus environed) 1 an article or paſſage 
of a law, &c, 2 a cloſe or concluſion. 

CLAUSE. Rolls, rolls preſerved in the Tower 
of London, containing records to be com- 
mitted to cloſe writs, | 

CLAU'SIC, or CLAUSIKE, a diſeaſe in 
ſheep, commonly called the foot-rot, or 
claw-ſfickneſs, 

CLAU'STRAL, fr. of, or belonging to a 
cloiſter, 

CLAW, 1 a talon, the horny part of a 
beaſt of prey's, or bird's foot, 2 the prongs 
of an hammer, 

To CLAW, 1 to ſcratch, or tear with the 
nails, 2 to flatter, coax, or wheedle, 

CLAY (of klep, du.) fat, clammy, vil- 
cous earth, 

CLAYES (in Fortification) are wattles, or 
hurdles, made of ftakes interwoven with 
oſiers, &c. to cover lodgments, having earth 
heaped upon them; they are alſo. uſed to 
lay in ditches that have been drained, and 
upon marihy grounds, to make them paſ- 
ſable. 

CLEAN. 1 pure, neat, free from ditt. 
2 dexterous. 

To CLEAN, or CLEANSE, to ſcayr, pu- 

rify, purge, or make cican, 


CLEANLY 
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-CLE 


fecting cleanlineſs. 22 
CLEAR (of clair, fr.) 1 bright, ſhining 


undiſturbed. 5 pure, limpid. 
infection. 


gainſt it. 11 out of debt. 


ment, or underſtanding. 


here, or ſtick to. 
CLE'AVER. 1 a butcher's chopping- Knife. 


3 the name of an herb. 

CLEAVING. I the action of ſplitting wood, 
Kc. 2 union, or attachment. 

CLE'BURY. [W. lon, 29. 30'. lat. 529. 
27. ] A ſmall market-town in Shropſhire, 
fituate 25 miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewſbury, 
has a market weekly on wedneſday. Di- 
ſtant from London 98 computed, and 118 
meaſured miles, 

CLEFT, a chink, chap, or opening in any 
thing. 

CLE”"MENCY (of clementia, lat. of clemens 
merciful) humanity, benignity, gentleneſs, 
mildneſs, goodneſs. : | 

CLE”"MENT (of clemens, lat. mild) 1 mild, 
gentle, humane, courteous. 2 the proper 
name of a mas. 

CLE”"MENTINE. 1 part of the canon-law, 
being decretals or conſtitutions of Pope Cle 
ment V. and enacted into laws by the 
council of Vienna, 2 a. perſon among the 
Auguſtine monks, who, after having been 
nine years a ſuperior, ceaſes to be fo, and 
becomes a private monk, under the com- 
mand of a ſuperior, The word has its riſe 
hence, That Pope Clement, by a bull, pro- 
hibited any ſuperior among the Auguſtines 
from continuing above nine years in his 
office, 

To CLENCH, See To CLIN CR. 5 

CLEPSVH DRA, gr. (of xi to Real, and 
Wg water) an inſtrument of the ancients, 
particularly the Egyptians, to meaſure time 
with, by the running of water out of one 


CLEANL V, that is of a neat diſpoſition, af- not take the monaſtic vows, A 


2 fair, ſerene. 3 manifeſt, evident. 4 calm, |[CLE”"RICAL, bel 
6 without | CLERK (of clerc, 
7 without mixture, $ to be 
ſeen through, 9 innocent, not guilty. 
10 quite, or directiy; as, I am clear a- 


CLEAR ſighted, one of a ready wit, judg- 
To CLEAVE. 1 to cut, divide, or force a- 


ſunder. 2 to gape, cr open wide, 3 to ad- 


2 an inftrument uſed to cleave wood, &c. 


e 


Reformed thete are none —— 


clergy. 


nging to a clergyman, 
fr.) r any learned perſog 
2 a clergyman, 3 an inferior aſſiſtant to 
miniſter, 4 a perſon that exerciſes 
function by the pen, or an amanvenks, 
CLERK of the crown (in Chancery) an of. 
ficer that attends the Lord Chancellor, or 
Keeper, for ſpecial matters of ftate, 
CLERK. of the crown- office, one that dray; 
up, reads, and records all inſtruments aging 
traitors, felons, &c. 
CLERKSHIP, the office of a clerk, fects. 
tary, &c. 
T CLE” ROMANCY (of «angoyuailela, pr, of 
 xXgos a lot, and wayliia a preſage or pro- 
phecy) a fortune-telling, or ſooth-ſaying 
by caſting lots or dice, 
CLE'VELAND, a diſt:i&t in the North-riding 
of Yorkſhire z it is ſometimes written 
CLIFFLAND, from the many rocks in 
this tract; at the bottom of which the 
ſoil is ſo ſtiff and clammy, that it is a pro- 
verb here, 


4 


Cleveland in the clay, 
Bring tw» ſoles in, and carry one aui). 

This place gives title of Duke to the noble 

family of Fitzroy, 

CLE”VER, ſkilful, ingenious, neat-handed, 

well-ſhaped. 

CLEW. 1 a bottom of thread, yarn, &. 

2 the key whereby a difficult problem 1s 

diſcovered. 

CLEW of a ſail, the corner of it, that 
reaches down to the place where the 
tackle and ſheet-ropes are faſtened, 

To CLICK, or go. click-ciack, a word ue 

to expreſs the noiſe of a watch, &c, 

CLI'CKER, a foreman in a ſhoemaker's ſhy 

who cuts out the ſhoes, & cc. 

CLI'CKET (of c/iquer, fr.) a mill-clack, ff 
clapper. 

CLIENT, fr. (of cliens, lat. of a ff 

to honour) 1 one who has put himſelf ut- 

der the protection of another, 2 one ue 
retains a lawyer, &c, to plead his cavſe, 

CLIFF, or CLEFF (in Muſic) is 2 cert 

mark or character placed on one of the 


veſſel into another. There were mary 
ki ds of them ; but in all the water ran 
through a narrow pipe or paſſage from one 
veiſel into another; and in the lower was 
a piece of cok, or light wood, which, as! 
the veſſel filled, roſe up by degrees, and loi 
ſh-wed the hour, 
CLERGY (of clerge, fr, or Ahe, gr. lot 
or patrimony) churchmen, or thoſe whole 
c0::ftaat buſineſs is to attend at God's altar, 
In the Rom'ſu church there are two forts ; 
the one Regular, comprehending all the 
religious of both ſexes: The other Secu- 
lar, comprehending ail eccichaſtics that do 


0 


CLIFF, [W. lon. 35 m 


CLIFTON, in Weitmoreland, 


lines, from the poſition whereof each ine 
and ſpace derives its proper name. 
LIFF, or CLIFT (of clivus, lat. of #hmms 
gr. to bend) 1 the ſeep fide of 2 hill, 2 A 
rock, or precipice, 


in. lat. 52% 30 
A market - town of Northamptonſhire, fu. 
ate 25 miles north eaſl. of Northampton, 
has a ma: ket on tueſday, and a far ft 
the 23d of April, Diſtant from Lon? 


0 nd 71 mealured miles, 
59 computed, and 7 5 
from Penrith, in the road to Shap, un 
2 bellio; 
1 ele 


ted for a ſharp action in the late re f 


CL 1 


g were drove from their 
by the troops un- 
d of the Duke of Cum- 


| rebel 

| wherein the 

| advantageous poſts here, 
der the comman 


nd, | 9 855 
CTERICAL (of NαανεE,üe, gr. 

3 climb) 1 aſcending like a lad- 

ö ter. 2 perilous, dangerous, fatal. 3 
(LIMACTE'RICAL Years, every ſevent 

year of a man's age, wherein, according to 

: aſtrologers, there is ſome very conſiderable 
alteration in the body to ariſe, particularly 

, the 63d and 87ſt, which are called the 

and climacterical years, and the dangers | 

here are ſuppoſed more eminent, great fits 

of ſickneſs, and even death itſelf, often 
happening thereon, See Gell, 15. 7. Others, 


'CLO 


To CLIP (of lippen, du.) x to ſhave, or 
ſhear. 2 to cut off from the edges, parti- 
cularly of money, 3 to pronounce a lan- 
guage badly. 4 to ſurround, or encircle. 


To CLIP a man's wings, to leſſen his power. 


CLUSTER. See Ct YS TER. 

CLFTHERO. [W. lon. 2 deg, lat. 53“. 
46“, A town in Lancaſhire, at the bot- 
tom of Pendle-hill, near the ſource of the 
Ribble, 30 miles ſouth-eaſt af Lancaſter, 
It is an ancient borough by preſcription, but 
has ſeveral charters from K. Henry II. 
and others, It is governed by two bai- 
liffs ; has a market on ſaturday, and fairs 
on March the 25th, July the 224, and 
November the 11th. Diſtant from London 
158 computed, and 207 meaſured miles. 


f zpain, think the 49th year more dangerous, 
25 being made up of ſeven times ſeven. See 
0 Cenſorin, de die natali, But theſe obſerva- 
tions ſmell ſtrongly of Chaldean and E8Yp-| 
tian ſuperſtition. : = 
; CLIMATE (of aue, gr. of KN to bend, 
; or ſtretch forth) is a part of the ſuperficies 
, of the earth, bounded by two circles 1 
; lel to the equator ;z ſo that the longeſt day 
in that parallel, neareſt to the pole, ex- 
ceeds the longeſt day in that parallel, neareſt 
to the equator, ſome certain definite part 
; of time, viz, half an hour, till you come 
to places ſituated nearly under the arctic 
l circle ; and a whole hour, or even ſeveral 
days, when you go beyond, 
The ancient Greek geographers reckoned but 
ſeven climates from tho equator towards 
the north-pole, and denominated them from 
ſome noted place through which the middle 
parallel of the climate paſſed. But the 
moderns reckon up twenty-four, 
LIMAX, gr. (in Rhetoric) otherwiſe called 
GRADATION, a figure connecting the 
ſubſequent to the precedent ; as, 
Piderat banc, viſamgue cupit, potiturque cu- 
pita, 7 VID, 
0 CLIMB, to mount, or get up by degrees. 
CLIMBERS, an herb, 
CLINE, See CLIMATE, 
-"_ a quick repartee, or witty expreſ- 
ion. ; 
0 CLINCH, 1 to gripe hard with the fill, 
2 to bend, or turn a nail, 
LNCHER, 1 one good at a repartee. 2 an 
unanſwerable reaſon or argument. 3 the 
name of a ſmall ſea veſſel, 
0 CLING, Ito tick, or adhere to. 2 to 
dang together. | 
LINGY, clammy, viſcid, glutinous, 
L'NICE 3, gr. (of xh a bed) a part of 
Phyc that preſcribes diet, and medicines, 
to bedrid people. F 
CLIO, gr, (of n to celebrate) one of the 
pj une Maſes, prefiding over hiſtory and he- 
lic verſe, 


or ſound, as meta! 


Sends tw9 members to parliament, 

CLITO'RIS (of 2Negig, gr. of Ax to cloſe) 
in Anatomy, a long round body in the 
ſorepart of the natural parts of a woman, 
being one of the organs of generation in 
that ſex, 

CLI'VER, a fort of herb, otherwiſe called 
gooſe-graſs, | 

CLOAK. See Croke, 

CLOCK (of clocke, teut, a bell) a well- 
known inſtrument wherewith to meaſure 
time, conſiſting of ſeveral wheels of various 
ſizes, moving one another, by teeth fitting 
into each other; which wheels are conti- 
nued in motion by the force of a weight or 
ſpring, and ſhewing the hour by the ſound 
of a bell, and an index moving round a 
circular plate, 

CLOCK. 1 a beetle-dor, a cock-chaffer, 
2 an ornament in the leg of a ſtocking. 


CLOD, a lump of earth, blood, &c, 


To CLOD. 1 to break lumps, or clods, 2 to 
curd, or coagulate, 

CLOD-Salt, a cake which ſticks to the bot- 
tom of the pan in which the ſalt is boil- 
ed, and is taken out every twenty-four 

hours. 

CLOG. 1 a piece of wood, &c. faſtened about 
the legs of beaſts, to keep them from run- 
ning aſtray. 2 a hinderance, or obſtacle. 
3 load, or charge to the ſtomach, 

CLO'GHER. [W. lon. 79. 30“. lat. 539. 
16'.] A city of Ireland in the county of 
Tyrone and province of Ulſter, fituate 20 
miles weſt of Armagh. It is the ſee ot a 
biſhop. 

CLOGS, pattins without rings, 

CLOT'STER (of clau/trum, lat, of claude to 
ſhut) a place in a monaſtery with piazzas 
round it. 2 a convent, or monaſtery, 

To CLOFVSTER «vp, to confine, or ſhut up 
in a cloifter or convent, 

A CLOISTE'RIAL Life, a monaſtic, or fo- 
litary life. 

CLOKE. 1 an upper garment. 2 a colour, 


or blind for a fault. | 


CLONMEL. [W. loa. 72. 38“. lat. £22. 
= 1;'}] 
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e LO 


15% A town of Ireland, in the county o 
Tipperary and province of Munſter ; ſituate 
on the tiver Sure, 19 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Tipperary town. 

CLOSE, adj. (of clos, fr.) 1 flat, incloſed, 

or kept in. 2 ſecret, privy, private. 3 

dark, obſcure. 4 faſt, firm, ſteady, 5 nai- 

row, flender, ſmall. 6 near, or adjoining 
to. 7 reſerved, conſiderate, prudent. 8 thick, 
or near together. 9 unknown, hidden, 

ſecret, 10 covetous, thrifty, ſparing, 11 

compact, or conciſe ; as, a c/oſe diſcourſe, 

CLOSE, ſubſt. 1 concluſion, or end. 2 a 
piece of ground hedged about, &c. 

CLOSE (in Muſic.) See CADENCE., 

CLOSE (in Heraldry) when a bird addicted 
to flight ſtands with its wings ſhut ; it is 
oppoſite to Volant. 

To CLOSE. 1 to conclude, or end, 2 to 
ſhut, 3 to conſolidate, or heal up a wound. 
4 to tend to healing, or heal up. $5 to 
agree, or end a difference, 6 to join battle 
with, 

To CLOSE ar Arccempt, to end it by drawing 
a line, &c, 

CLO'SED. bebind (in Horſes) an imperfection 
in the hind - quarters. 

CLOSENESS, 1 thickneſs, er condenſation. 
2 nearneſs, or contiguity. 3 reſervedneſs, 
or circumſpection. 4 ſecrecy, or tacitur- 
nity. 5 niggardlineſs, or parſimony. 6 nar- 
rowneſs, or ſtraitneſs. 

CLO SET, a cabinet, a private apartment, 
à ſmall room uſed for private retirement. 
CLO“SETING, private meeting, or the in- 

trigues of the cabinet council. 

CLOSH, a diſtemper in the feet of cattle, 
generally called the founder. 

CLOTH. 1 the matter wherewith garments 
are made, Whether is be of linen, wool, 
cr fiik. 2 more peculiarly uſed for that 
made of wool. 

To wear the CLOTH. I to wear ſcarlet, to 
be a military man. 2 to wear the gown, 

to be in holy orders. 

To CLOUD, to ſhade, or make things look: 
of divers colours, 

CLOUDS, are a c:::gerics of waters drawn up 
from the ſea and land into vapours; which, 
when they are very nearly placed to each 
other, appear denſe and thick ; but, when 
they er- more remote, are clear and bright, 
and ſometimes almoſt tranſparent, 


Clouds ſwim in the air at but a ſmall diſtance 


trom the ſurface of the earth, their alti- 
tides not exceeding a mile in height, and 
many of them not above half a mile. 

CLOUD. 1 full of clouds, 2 fad, melan- 
cholv. 

CLOVE (of con, fr, a nail) 1 an Indian 
ivice. 2 part of a root of garhck, &c. 3 a 
veieht, containing 8 lb. of cheeſe, and 7 ib, 
vt wool, : 


CLOVE. gi iflezoer, 
flower. 

CLU'VER-praſs, an excellent ſood f 

| , or cattle 

CLOUGH, a valley, or dale, i ; 
Goes tk _ cat bg 

CLOUGH (in Commerce) an allowance « 
two pounds to every three hundred. weight 
for the turn of the ſcale, that the comm. 

| dity may hold out its weight when vl, di 
retail. ä 

To CLOUT, to patch, or ſtop holes in: 

garment. 

CLOUTS. 1 rags, or ſmall pieces of linen, 
2 patches on one's ſhoe, 3 linen cloths vs 
about infants to keep them diy. 4 iron. 


the name of an army; 


plates, to keep the axle-tree of a car, . ( 
from wearing, 5 (in Gunnery) thin piees 
of iron nailed on that part of the axle.tiy 
of a gun-carriage which comes through th 
nave, 0 
CLOU'TERLY-fellxv, a clumſy fellow, 1 
CLOWN (of colonus, lat, of culo to till, at (0 
huſband ground) I a ruſtic, boor, or coun. | 
try perſon. 2 anunmannerly i!l-bred feu. 1 
CLO*'WNISH, unmannerly, rude, ill. bie a 
ſlovenly, home- ſpun. | 
[To CLOY (of enchyer, fr.) to glut, or (ur 4 
feit, to ſatiate. ; t 
CLOYED (in Gunnery] when any thing i ſ 
got into the touch-hole of a piece of om. To 
nance, c 
CLOYED (in Farriery) when a horſe is pick. 
ed with a nail in ſhoeing, C0: 
CLOYNE, [W. lon, 8 deg. lat. 519, 40 m 
A city of Ireland, in the county of Cork m 
and province of Munſter, ſituate 15 mils no 
eaſt of Cork. It is the ſee of a biſhop, he 
CLO'YSTER. See Cr o1sTER, 004 
CLUB. 1 a cudgel with a big head. 2 lee 
name of one quarter of a pack of cn, tog 
3 a meeting, or ſociety, 4 ſhare of ate pet 
Ko ning. COA! 
CLUB /aw, 1 paying an equal ſhare f unj 
reckoning. 2 cudgelling, or fighting, Val 
To CLUB regether, 1 to pay equally, 20 lofo 
aſſiſt one another in a deſign. ting 
To CLUCK, to cry as a hen dces, pulc 
CLUE, See CLEw. ral | 
+ CLU-MPER TON, a ruftic, or clown, DAP 
CLU'MPING, lumpiſſi, heavy. C04 
+ CLUMPS, a numſkul, or one void of re cn t 
fon, I Pre 
CLU'MSY, 1 thick and ſhort, 2 chf 
aukward, unhandy, coun 
CLUNG, the preterperfect tenſe of the val jour 
T5 Clhng, 4 Mi 
CLUNG, adj. ſhrunk up with leannels, 08, 
cold. places 
To CLUNG, to dry as wood does, when lip 
is laid up after it is cut, found 
CLU NIAC monks, an order of monks, found wan. 
ed in the year 900, by Berne, abv"t 6 Know 
Cluny in Burgundy. emp. 


CLV III 
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COA. 


QLU'STER, 1 4 bunch of grapes, Ec. 2 2 
heap of ſeveral things. 


CH the , to cleach the fiſt, 
To core 4 Crd to hold it faſt, 
CLUTCHES, 1 hands, or claws, 2 poſſeſ- 


ſion. 
CLU'TT — 
of STER, gr. (of a to waſh) a fluid 

medicine, of different qualities, to be in- 
jected into the inteſtines by the fundament, 
"1 order to refreſh them, looſen the belly, 
moiſten and ſoften the fæces, diſſipate 


1 a crowd, or multitude, 2 a 


wind, &c. 

+ To COACE'RVATE (of coacervo, lat. to 
heap up) to heap up, or gather together, 
COACH (of cocbe, fr.) a convenient and or- 
namental vehicle to travel in, ſuſpended by 
leathers, and moved on four wheels, and 

generally drawn by horſes. 
(OA'CTION (of coafie, lat. of cogo to 
compel) conſtraint, compulſion, 
WADJU'TOR, lat. (of con together, and ad- 
1e to help) a fellow-helper, or aſſiſtant. 


+ COADUNA'TION (of coadunatio, lat. of 


cor together, ad to, and uno to unite) an 
uniting, or gathering together in one, 

To COA”GITATE (of coagito, lat. of con 
together, and agits to ſhake)- to move, or 
ſhake together. 

To COA"GULATE (of coagulo, lat, to 
curdle) to curdle, thicken, or congeal. 

To» COAKS, to ſooth, or fawn upon. 

COAL, a black, ſulphureous, inflammable 
matter, dug out of, the earth, ſerving in 
many countries as the common fuel, It is 
noted of Engliſh coal, that it always burns 
beſt when wetted with water, ; 

OO AlL-pit, a mine of coal, 

To COALE'SCE 3 (of coaleſco, lat. of con 

together, and aleſco to grow) to grow to- 

zether, or cloſe as a wound. 

COALITION, or COALE SCENCE, re- 
union, cloſing, or uniting together. 

VALITION or COALESCENCE (in Phi- 
lofophy) is the gathering together, or uni- 
ting into ſenſible maſſes, the minute cor- 
puſcles that compoſe any concrete or natu- 
ral body. 

Da. See Cor x. 

COARCTA'TION (of caarctatio, lat. of 
cn together, and arcts to thruſt, or crowd) 
ipreſling, thruſting, or crowding together, 

VAST (of cre, fr.) 1 a region, part, or 
country. 2 the ſea-thore, or the country 
«jcining to the edge of the ſea, 3 a breait 
o! mutton, 

TASTING (in Navigation) is where the 
places aſſigned are not far diſtant, ſo that a 
ſtup may fail in fight of land, or within 
ſounding, between them. In the perfor- 
mance hereof there is only required good 
Knowledge of the land, and the uſe of the 
fompals and of the ſounding-line. 


COCK. 


COCK. brained, giddy-brained, 


COC 


COASTING (in Gardening) is the trapf- 
planting of a tree, in the ſame poſitive it 
was in before its removal. 

COAT, 1 a hut or cottage. 2 a fold for 
ſheep, 3 a man's outward garment. 4 a 
woman's petticoat. | 

COAT (in Anatomy) is a membranous cover 
of any part of the body; as the coats of the 
eyes, arteries, veins, &c. 

COAT of mail, a piece of armour made in 
form of a ſhirt, wrought over with iron- 
rings. 

Hawk of the fit COAT, a hawk of two 
years old, 

COB. 1 a ſea-mew, or gull, 2 a Spaniſh 
coin. 

A rich COB, a miſer. 

COB- iron, the iron whereon the ſpit turns, 

COBALT, a kind of marchaſite, ſuppoſed 
to be the Cadmia of the ancients ; out of 
which is drawn arſenic and ſmalt, 

To CO'BBLE (of kob/er, dan. to mend ſhoes) 
1 to mend ſhoves, 2 to botch, or bungle, 
CO'BLER, 1 a perſon that mends ſhoes. 2 a 
botcher, or bungler. wan 

CO'BWEDB, a ſpider's web. 

CO'CAO aut, an Indian nut, whereof cho. 

colate is made, 

COCCFFEROUS (of caccas, lat, a berry, and 
fero to bear) in Botany, ſuch plants, ur 
trees, as bear berries. 

COCHINE'AL 3 (of coccus, lat, the ſhrub 
trom whence comes the purple grain) a drag 
uſed by dyers, &c. for giving red colors, 
eſyecially crimſons and ſcarlets; and like- 
wife in Medicine, as a cardiac and alexiphar- 
mic, Travellers ſay there are two ſorts, 
one an inſect, the other a berry ; but the 
inſet is much the beſt, , 

CO'CHLEA (of cachlea, lat. a ſnall- ſhell) 

1 (in Anatomy) the third part of the la- 

byrinth, or inner cavity of the ear. 2 (in 

Mechanics) one of the five mechanical 

powers, called a ſcrew, 

I a well-known fowl. 2 the male 

of fowl, 3 the gnomon, or ſtvle of a dial, 

4 that, part of a gun-lock that holds the 

flint, 5 the needle of a balance, 6 a co- 

nical pile of hay. 7 the piece of wrought 
plate which covers the balance of a clock, 
or watch. 8 a tap or ſpeut in a conduit, 

&c, 9 the cock of a hat, 

To be COCK a HOOP, to ſtand upon high 

terms, | 

COCK A DE (of coguade, fr.) a knot of rib- 

bons like a roſe, to be worn in the hat. 

CO'CKAL, a ſort of play. 

fool- hardy, 

raſh, unadviſed, indiſcreer, 

CO'CKATRICE, a fort of ſerpent, ſo cailed 

' becauſe ſuppoſed to come of a cock's egg. 

To CO'CKER, to be fond of, or induigent 

to, 

CO'CKERMOUTH, LW. lon. 39. 10“, lat. 
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COD 
0. 35% A populous town in Cumber- 
«by 35] the Iriſh Sea: It is almoſt ſur- 

. rounded by the rivers Derwent and Cocker, 
the latter of which divides it into two 
parts, that communicate with each other 
by two good ſtone bridges. The town is 
neatly built, the houſes being moſtly of 
ſtone, but of a low fituation, between 

two hills; on one of which is the church, 
which was rebuilt, all but the tower, by 
virtue of a brief in the year 1711: on the 
ther hill is a caſtle, belonging to the duke 
of Somerſet, now moſtly in 'ruins, The 
chief magiſtrate is a bailiff, who is cho- 
ſen yearly by a jury of fixteen burghers, 
Tt is a good trading town, and has an har- 
bour for veſſels of conſiderable burden, 

Here is a market on mondays, and fairs on 
Whit-monday and Michaelmas-day, It 
was repreſented in parliament once in the 
reign of Edward I. and again in that of 
Edward III. but not afterwards till 1640. 
It now ſends two members. Diſtant from 
London 226 computed, and 267 meaſured 
miles. 

CO'CKET, ſubſt, 1 a ſeal belonging to the 
cuſtom-houſe. 2 an acquittance at the 

cuſtom-houſe, delivered to merchants, as a 
warrant that their goods are cuſtomed. 

COCK ET, adj. briſk, malapert. 

COCK ETTUM, or COCKETUM, the of- 
fice at the cuſtom- houſe, where gouds to 
be exported are entered. 

CO'CKLE. 1 a fort of ſhell-fiſn. 2 a weed 
otherwiſe called a corn- roſe. 

COCEKLE-farrs, winding ſtairs. 

To CO'CKLE, to fhrink or wrinkle, as ſome 
cloth does. 

Hot: COCKLES, a ſort of play or ſport. 

CUCENEY. 1 a nick-name ter a Londoner, 
2 a child cockered, or tenderly breught up. 

CO'CE-PIT, 1 a fort of theatre where 
game-cocks fight their battles. 2 (in a man 
of war) a place on the lower deck, abaft 
the main capſtan. |; | 

CO'CKREL (of cochet, fr.) a young cock. 

COCK -7bropled borſe, one whoſe throple, or | 

wind-pipe, 1s ſo long, that he cannot fetch 

his breath ſo eafily as others do which are 
looſe- thropled, 

CO COA. nut. See CocAo-- nut. 

COCQUE'T. See Coquert. 

CO'CTION (of co#to, lat, of coguo to boil) 

7 a boiling or ſeething. 2 concoction, or 

digeſtion, 4 

CO"CULUS Hdicus, lat. an Indian berry, of 

a poiſonous narcotic nature, chiefly uſed 

by poachers, to intoxicate fiſh, fo that they 

may be taken out of the water with the: 
hand. 

COD. x a huſk, or ſhell, 2 the bag that 

contains the teſticles of a male, 3 a ſea- 

ſh, 4 the bottom of a bay, 


CODI'NIAC (of codignac, fr.) quiddeny, c 
CO'DLIN, 
COECUM (in Anatomy) the blind gut; the 


COEFFI"CIENT s (of coeffciens, lat, of on 


COEFFICIENT of any generating term (in 


COEFFICIENTS (in Algebra) are ſuch nun- 


COENO'BJARCH. (of cornobiarcha, lat. of 


COE QUAL 3 (of coeguatts, lat. of cen the 
CQE'RCION 54; (of coercio, lat. 


COERCIVE, ſerving to keep 


c OE 

To CO'DDLE, to b 
enough. 

CODE, fr. (of codex, lat. of caudex à 
or ſtump of a tree) a collection of the lays 
and inſtitutes of the Roman emperors, made 
by order of Juſtinian; fo called becauſ 
books were anciently made of boards, 

CO'DIA (in Botany). the top, or head of any 

plant, but is, by way of pre-eminence, t. 

tributed to the poppy; whence the ſyrup 

made therewith is called Diacodium, 

CO”DICIL (of codicillis, lat, a dim. of cada 

a book) a ſupplement to a will, or other 

writing. It is uſed as an addition to a te. 

ſtament, when any thing is omitted which 
the teſtator would add, alter, explain, « 
retract. ® 


oil imperfe&ly, or wot 
body, 


* 


marmalade of quinces. 
1 an excellent ſummer apple 
2 any apple coddled, 


firſt of the thick inteſtines, ſo called, he. 
cauſe, like a ſack, it has but one aper. 
ture, which ſerves it both for entrance 
and exit. It is ſituate on the right. ſde 
below the kidney, | 


together, and efficio to make) that which 
makes or performs with another, 


Fluxions) i: the quantity ariſing by the 
diviſion of that term by the generated quan- 
tity. | 


bers, or given quantities, that are put be. 
fore letters, or unknown quantities, into 
which letters they are ſuppoſed to be mil. 
tiplied, and ſo do make a rectangle, or pio- 
duct with the letters; as 4a, bx, x; 
where 4. is the coefficient of 44; 6 of ts, 


and c of cxx, 


COELO'MA 3 (of , gr. of xii 


hollow) a round hollow ulcer in the horny 
tunic of the eye. 


COE METER (of ering, gr. of zu O 
to ſleep) a. church- yard, or burying- place 

COENOBITES (of cœsobitæ, lat. of voll 
common, and Bi; life, gr.) monaſtic, d 
ſuch as live in convents, having all thing Tc 
in common; in oppoſition to an Anchortt, a k 


who lives in ſolitude, 


cœnobium, lat. a monaſtery, and agxt bi. 
chief or ruler) a prior or abbot of 200 
naſtery. 


ther, and ægualis equal) equal to one ar” 


ther, as partners are. ; 
of con with, 


and arceo to keep back) a limiting, reſtrain- 
ing, or keeping back. 


n. or refrain, 
? COERU- 


c 0 O O1 
FRULEOUS4 (of ceeruleus, lat, of cælum] gether, and agito to apply) to muſe, think 
the ſky) blue, azure, of a colour like the} upon, or conſider, | 8 
te COGITA'TION, the action of thinking, or 
COESSE/NTI AL 5 (of coeſſentialis, lat, of con conſidering. |. 1 
together, and e entia eſſence) of the ſame COG NATION (of cegnatio, lat. of con toge - 
fence, or ſubſtance with another. ther, and naſcor to be born) Kindred chiefly 
COETA'NEOUS 5 (of coetaneus, lat. of con by blood, ſometimes by adoption, 
together, and ætas an age) contemporary, f CO'GNISANCE, or CONNIZANCE 
or living together in the ſame age, or time.] (of connoiſſance, ir, of cognitio, lat. of cog- 
COETE/'RNAL 4 (of coepternus, lat, of con noſco to know) 1 knowledge, judgment. 


together, and & er uns eternal) that is eter-] 2 thought, conſideration. 3 a badge, or 


nal with, or as w*1] as another. mark, 4 a trial, or hearing df a cauſe, 
COEVAL 3, lat. (ot an together, and æπ um] 5 the acknowledgment of a fine, or con- 
an age) that is of the ume ſtanding, or age} ieffion of a thing done, be 


with another. 85 COGS, 1 the teeth af a mill-wheel. 
COEXI'STENT + (of cen ↄgether, and x- uſed on the river Humber. 
ifs to exiſt, lat.) having n exiſtence, or| COG-wvare, coarſe cloth, anciently made, in 
heing, together, or at the àme time, he north of England. 210 
COFFEE (of choava, arab.) 1 a berry of an COGUE, a dram, or glaſs of any ſtrong li- 
Indian tree, 2 a drink made of thoſe ber-“ quor. | en YN pt 
ries, brought into England in the year 1652, To COHA”BIT. (ef cobabito, lat. of con to- 
by one Paſqua a Greek, ſervant to Mr.] gether, and hab1o to dwell) to dwell toge- 
Dan, Edwards, a Turkey merchant. _ ther, eſpecially as a man and his wife do,. 
COFFER (of coffre, fr.) Ia cheſt, or trunk -}JCOHA*BITA'TION, a cohabiting or dwelling 
2 a long box, or trough in which tin ore is together | 7705 
broken to pieces in a ſtamping mill. COHEIR (of coheres, lat. of con together, 
COFFER (in Fortification) is a hollow lodg-] and eres an heir) a joint- heir with ano- 
ment acroſs a dry moat, from fix to ſeven ther. Es: 
ſoot deep, and from ſixteen to eighteen COHEIRESS, a woman who is a joint-+heir,, 
broad, the upper part being made of pieces] or ſhares an inheritance with another. 
ef timber, raiſed two foot above the level] To COHE RE (of cabæreo, lat. of cen toge- 
of the moat ; which little elevation has| ther, and bæreo to ſtick) 1 to ſtick or hang 
hurdles laden with earth for its covering,“ together. 2 to agree, or be all of a piece. 
and ſerves as a parapet with embraſures. |COHE'RENCE, or COHE'RENCY, a cleav- 
The beſieged generally make uſe of their cof-F ing, hanging, or ſticking together. 
fers to 1epulſe the beſiegers, when they en- COHERENT, hanging well together, or 
dearour to paſs the ditch, And they differ] when there is a proper connection and a- 
ia length from the caponiers, which are alſo} greement between the parts of a diſcourſe. | 


a 
2 boats 


ſomething Jeſs in breadth, COHE'SION, See ConEREN CE. 
COFFER (in Architecture) the lower part off COHE'SION (in Natura! Philoſophy) is that 
the cornice, principle which cauſes the parts of a bedy 


CCFFERER, the ſecond officer in the king's] to adhere, or ſlick to one another. | 
houſnold, under the comptroller; he hathj To COHI'BIT (of cobibeo, lat. of con with, 
the overſight of the other officers, and pays} and babes to hold) to with-hold, curby or 
them their wages. 5 reſtrain. 5 | 

COFFIN, 1a caſe for 2 dead body, 2 aj COHOBA'TION (in Chemiſtry) is a repeated 
cornet of paper. 3 a caſe fer bocks. 4 (in diſtillation of the ſame matter with the: lie, 
Farriery) the hollow part of an horſe's| quor drawn from it; that liquor being a- 


hoof, | | gain and again returned upon the matter 
To COG. 1 to flatter, ſooth, or cajole.} left at the bottom, in order to open the 
2 to cheat at dice, the pores, and volatilize the fpizituous 


1a 

i 

=» 
ho 


CO'GENT (of cogens, lat. of con together,, part. | AL INE; 
an ogy to apply) compelling, preſſing, CO'HORT (of cohors, lat. a band of ſoldiers) 
tarcing, conflraimng, a body of infantry, among the Romans, 

COGCESHALL, E. Ion. 50 min. lat. 5 1. conſiſting of five or ſix hundred men; and 
43.] A market- town in Eſſex, ſituate on! was divided into three manuples, and the 
the river Blackwater, 14 miles north-eaſt} manuple into two centuries, conſiſting of an 
ot Chelmsford, There is a manufactory off hundred men each. „ 4 
bayze and ſays carried on here, but not ſo} COIF (of corfe, fr.) a ſort of cap, or hood 
conſiderable as formerly. Here is a market] for the head, | 
every ſaturday, and a fair on friday in| Serjcants of the COIF, a title of ſerjeants at 
Whitſun-weels, Diſtant from London 36 law, from the coif of lawn which they for- 

races and 47 meaſured miles. : merly uſed to wear on their heads, but now 
v LO"GITATE (of c-gito, lat, of cox to-] on the back-part of their wigs, 8 
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COIL. 1 a clutter, or noiſe. 2 the breech{ calcin'd a long time by an intenſe heat 100 
of a gun. 3 a rope wound in form of 2 by has means brought to the redneh g 
ring. ood, 5 A 

To coIL, to wind up a rope in a cable, that [CO'LCOTHAR Vitrioli (in Chemiſtry) th, 
it may eaſily run out without tangling. caput mortuum, or remains left at the bot. 

COIN. 1 the dye, or inſtrument, on which] tom of the veſſel, after the diflillation of 

"are engraved the ſeveral figures, marks, | vitriol. | gs Eran 

Se. to be ſtruck on money. 2 a piece of [CO'LCHESTER, [E. lon, 1 dep, lat. ze 
metal converted into money, by the im-] 55, A large borough- town in Eſſex, 20 
preſſion of certain marks thereon, Money] miles north-eaſt of Chelmsford ; ſituate in 
differs from Coin, in that Money is any mat-| the river Coln, by which it is ercompaſſyd 
ter which has courſe, as a medium in] on the north and eaft fides ; it likeyiſ: 
commerce, whether metal, wood, glaſs, | runs through the town, and is navigable by 
ſhells, &c. and Coins are a particular branch] ſmall craft up to the hithe, where is a key; 
of money, viz. ſuch as are made of metal, and for ſhips of large burden three miles 
and ſtruck either with an hammer, or mill. from it, where is a cuſtom-houſe; and ; 

To COIN. 1 to ftamp money. 2 to invent] little lower it may receive a royal nay, 


or forge, The town is about three miles in circum. 
EOUNAGE, or COINING, the art, or act] ference ; had anciently 15, but now only 
of making money. eight pariſh-churches, and five meeting. 


To COINCT'DE 3 (of coincide, lat. of cen] houſes, befides a Dutch and a Freach 
together, in in, and cads to fall) to fall inf church. Here is a guild or (as they cal 


with another, it) a Mote-hall, to which joins the town. 
COIVNCIDENT (of coincidens, lat.) agreeing, jail ; alſo two grammar- ſchools, two cha. 
happening, or falling in together. rity-ſchools, and a work houſe for the poor, 


COINDICA'TIONS (among Phyficians) are] It is governed by a mayor, recorder (or his 
ſigns which are not concluſive of themſelves] deputy) 21 aldermen, a chamberlain, town, 
alone, but, joined with others, help the] clerk, 18 aſſiſtants, and 18 common: coun. 
phyſician to form a judgment of the diſeaſe. cil. The chief manufactory is bayze and 
COINS, or QUOINS {of coins, fr.) 1 (in] ſays; far the ſupport of which there is 
Architecture) the corners of walls. 2 (in] corporation, called, The Governors of the 
Gunnery) pieces of wood uſed in mounting,} Dutch-bay hall, and officers to examine it; 
levelling, or lowering of a piece of ord-] and it is ſaid to have returned go, ocol. a 
nance. 3 (in Printing) wedges of wood] week in ready money formerly for thoſe 
ufed to faſten pages into the frames. ſtuffs, Colcheſter is very much famed for 
Rufiic COINS, ſtones that flick out of a| candying eryngo- roots; but much more ſo 
wall, for new buildings to be added to it, for oyſters, which, being taken at the 
COISTREL, à young lad. mouth of the Coln, are carried up to Wy. 
COT'TION (of corero, lat. of con together, venhoe, where they are laid in pits to 
and co to go) 1 an aſſembling or meeting] feed; there they are barrelied vp and. ſent 
together, a mutual tendency of bodies to-] to Colchefter, and from thence are ſent in 
wards each other, as the iron to the load-] preat quantities to London, &c. In the 
one, &c. 2 carnal copulation, the act of | Civil wars, it ſuſtained a long fiege apainl 
generation. the Parliament army, till it was reduced by 
COITION of the Moon (in Aſtronomy) is] famine ; the breaches in the towers, ant 
when the moon is in the ſame degree of the] ruined churches, fill ſhew the marks of 
ecliptic with the ſun, | the fiege. The markets here are on weodnel- 
COITS, or QUOITS, 1 broad iron rings] day, friday, and ſaturday z and the {airs 
uſed for exerciſe, by toſſing them from one] on June the 24th, July the 22d, and Oe. 
place to another. 2 the game or divertion} tober the 13th. It ſends two members to 
itſelf. Parliament. Diſtant from London 43 com- 
CO“LANDER. See CV ELAN DER. puted, and 50 meaſured miles. 
CO”LARIN, (in Architecture) 1 the little COLD, is one of the primary qualities of bo. 
frize of the capital of the Doric column, dies, and is no more than the arriving 0! 
placed between the aſtragal and the annu-] the minute or inſenſible particles of any 
lets. 2 the orlo, or ring at the top of the] Hody at ſuch a ſtate, as that they are more 
ſhaft of the column next the capital, called] flowly or faintly agitated than thoſe of c 
alſo the Cincture. | fingers, or other organs of feeling; fot 
COLCO'THAR, called alſo Cha/citis, a red] from this effect we ſay a body is cold. 
vitriol brought from Germany, formed from!COLD, ſubſt. a rheum, or cold in the head. 
the green vitriol calcined naturally by ſome|COLD, adj, 1 indifferent, careleſs, 2 f. 
ſubterraneous fire. | void of heat. 


Artificial COLCOTHAR, is a green vitriol] CO'LEBROOK, or CO'LNBROOK, Nos 


— 


"GOL 
min, lat. 510. 30',] A fmall 
os ns in the road to Bath, ſeated 
on four branches of the river Coln, over 
each of which is ,a bridge; part of the 
town is in Buckinghamſhire, and part in 
Middleſex ; its chief ſupport is the trayel 
lers paſſing to and from Bath, for whoſe 
reception there gre many good inns, Here 
a market on wedneſ«ay,. and a fair on 
| the third wedneſday in April. Diſtant from 
London 15 computed, and 18 meaſured 
miles. dts 

COLENS earth, a ſort of colour for painting, 

COLERAIN, [W. lon. 7 deg. lat. 552 30] 
Areat town in Ireland, in the county of 
Londonderry, and province of Ulſter, ſitu- 
ate on the river Bann, 5 miles ſouth of the 
ocean, | 

COLESHALL, IW. lon, 10. 35, lat 

20, 30'.] A ſmall, but handſome mar; 
der town in Warwickſhire ; ſeated on the 
aſcent of an hill near the river Cole, over 
which it has a ſtone bridge. Here are 
two charity ſchools; the market is on 
wedneſday z and the fairs on April the 2 5th, 
and the 21ſt of September. Diſtant from 
London 82 computed, and 103 meaſured 
miles. 

COLET, or COLLET, that part of a ring, 
or jewel, where the ſtone is ſet, | 

COLFORD. [W. lon. 20. 25“, lat. £2 
45'.] A market town in Glouceſterſhire, 
Here is a chapel of eaſe to Newland, a 
charity ſchool, and a market on friday; and 
fairs on June the 2gth, and on the 20th 
of November, Diſtant from London 96 
computed, and 121 meaſured miles. 

CO LC or CHO”LIC (of colicus, lat. of x0. 
41, one of the great guts) a kind of vio- 
lent griping of the guts, or a ſevere gnaw- 
ing pain felt in the belly ; ſo called becauſe 
the ordinary ſeat of the diſorder was an- 
ciently ſuppoſed to be in the Colon, 

To COLL (of accoller, fr. of collum, lat, the 
neck) to embrace about the neck. 

COLLA'PSED (of collapſus, lat. of collabor to 
fall) ruined, or decayed, ; 

COLLAR (of collare, lat. of collum the neck) 
I the upper part of a garment, 2 a ring 
of metal to put about the necks of ſlaves, 
and dogs, 3 harneſs for a catt-horſe, 4 a 
particular ornament wore by the knights 
of ſeveral military orders, hanging over the 
ſhoulder on the mantle, and its figure down 
round their armories. 


N 


* 
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To COLLATE (of collaro, lat. to enlarge) 1 
to beſtow or confer, 2 to compare or ex= 
amine, 1 e Rau 

To COLLATE a Boot, x to compare the co- 
py with the original. 2 to fee by the ſig- 
nature of the ſheets whether it be right 
or no. | „ 

COLLA'TERAL, (of collateralis, lat, of con 
with and /arus, aſide) not in a direct line, 
but tranſverſe or ſide ways. 4 

COLLA'TION, 1 a ſmall repaſt, or enter - 

tainment, 2 giving or beſtowing a benefice 

or living, 3 comparing, or examining. 

To COLLAU'D (of collaudo, lat. of con with, 

and /auds to praiſe) to commend or praiſe 

with others, 7 

CO'LLEA'GUE, See Col LEG uE. 

COLLECT (of colle&a, lat, of collige, to ſum 

up) a ſhort prayer, appropriated to ſome 

particular occaſion. . 

To COLLE CT (of collectum, lat. of con to- 
gether, and lectum to gather) to gather, or 
bring together. | 

COLLECTION, 1 gathering together. 2 2 
concluſion, or inference. 

COLLECTIVE, I apt to gather, or make 
inferences, 2 that is gathered together in 
one. | | 

COLLECTIVE Noun, is that which ex- 
preſſes a great many, though itſelf be fingu- 
lar, 2s, a troop, a company. | 

COLLECTOR, a perſon nominated by the 
commiſſioners of any duty, the inhabitants 
of a pariſh or the like, to gather any tax, 
rent, &c. | 

CO'LLEGE, fr. (of collegium, lat. of collega, 
a copartner) 1 a ſociety, or company of 
the ſame profeſſion, 2 a place where they 
live. 

COLLE'GER, or COLLEGIAN, a member 
of a college. 

COLLE'GIATE church, is one endowed with 

a dean, canons, prebendaries, &c, but 
has no biſhop, 

COLLEGUE (of coll:ga lat. of con together, 
and /ego to read) a fellow companion, or 
copartner in office, embaſſy, or buſineſs, 
one of the ſame college. 

CO'LLERY, 1 a coal-pit, or coal mine, 2 
the coal trade, 

CO'LLET. See CoLzrT. 

COLLE“ TICS, (of xoXArl;zo;, gr. of xoXa 
glue) are ſuch medicines as join and glue 
together the ſeparated parts or lips of a 
wound, cr ulcer; and thus reinſtate them 


— 


COLLAR of SS, the collar of the order of 


the Garter z which conſiſts of $$ with roſes 
enamelled red, a garter enamelled blue 


* 


within, the George hanging at the bottom. 


COLLAR days, certain feſtivals, whereon the 


8h of the Garter wear the collars of 


To COLLAR „to catch a perſon by the throat. 


in their natural union. 

COLLIER. 1 one who deals in coals, works 
in the mines, &c. 2 a ſhip that carries 
coak, 

COLLIQUA”TION (of colliguatio, lat, of col- 
{:queſco, to melt) a melting or diſſolving any 
thing by heat. | 


COLLIQUATIVE. fever, one that is attend- 
. — 


COL 


ed with a diarrhcea or profuſe ſweats, from COLO”PHONY, a refinous ſubſtance! 


too lax a contexture of the fluids, 
COLLIRIDIANS, hereticks who worſhipped 
the virgin Mary as a goddeſs, and offered 
' ſacrifices to her, 

COLLISION (of collie, lat. of collide, to 
daſh one againſt another) a ſtriking, brui- 
fing, or daſhing one body againſt ano- 
ther. 0 | 

COLLO'GUE, to' flatter, cajole, or coax, 

CO'LLOP, a piece or lice of fleſh, 

COLLOQUY (of cum, lat, of con to- 
gether, and /squor to ſpeak) a dialogue, 
conference, or talking together, 

To COLLU'DE (of colludo, lat. of con to 
gether, and /uds to play) 1 to play booty 
2 to plead by ccvin, with intent to de- 
ceive. 

COLLU'SION, 1 playing booty, 2 deceit, 

cozenage. F 

COLLU'SIVE, fraudulent, deceitful. 

COLLU'THEANS, hereticks in the fourth 
century, fo called from one Colluthus their 
head, who confounded the evil of puniſh- 
ment, with the evil of fin, ſaying that the 
former did not proceed from God any more 
than the latter, denied epiſcopal ordination, 
&c. 

CO LL, black, ſooty ſtuff, that ſticks to the 
bottom of pans, pots, &c. 

To COLLY, to blacken, or daub with col- 
ly, 

To COLLY (in Falconry ) when a hawk 
ſtretches our her neck ſtraight forward, ſhe 
is ſa'd to colly. | 

COLLY- Hb , a well known plant, 

COLLY”RIUM, G. a liquid medicine to cure 
diſeaſes in the eyes. | | 

COLN. [W. lon. 29. lat. 529. 45] A 
market town in Lancaſhire on the border 
of the county, not far from Pendle-Hill. 
Here is a market on wedneſday, and a fair 
on the 21ſt of July, Diſtant 153 compu- 
ted, and 253 meaſured miles from Lon. 
don. 

CO LON, (of xwAavziy, gr. to retard, cr of 
x0:Azy, on account of its capacity) in Ana- 
tomy, the ſecond of the thick inteſtines ; 
which is placed between the Ilium and 
the Rectum, and is wider than either of 
them. 


COLON (in Grammar) the middle point of}. 


diſtinction, mark's thus (:). 
CO“LONA DE (in Architecture) a range of 

pillars running quite round a building, and 

ſtanding within the wails of it. 
COLONEL, fr. an officer that commands 2 


whole regiment, of either horſe or foot, 


CO”LONY (ef celoria, lat. of colo to inha- 


bit) 2 aplantation whither people are ſent 
to dweil, 2 a company of people tran{plant. 
ed from one place to another, with an al- 
lowance of land fer their tillage. 


COL 


pre« 
ater, 
con. 


pared of turpentine by boiling it in w 
tili when cold it becomes of an hard 
ſiſtence. 

COLOQUPFNT IDA, lat. the bitter apple; the 
fruit of a wild gourd of an exceeding bitter 
taſte, brought from the Levant ; it is one 
3 moſt violent purgative drag 

COLO'SS, or COLO'SSUS (of v:ooe; 

. G J gr. 
a ſtatue of immenſe magnitude) a ſtatue 
of gigantic ſize, The moſt eminent « 
this kind was that at Rhodes, ſo high 
that ſhips paſſed full fail betwixt its legs; 
its height was 126 foot ; few people could 
fathom its thumb. It was at length over. 
thrown by an earthquake, after havins 
ſtood 1360 years; and when the Saracens 
became poſſeſſed of the iſland, the ſtatue 
was found proſtrate on the ground: they 
ſold it to a Jew who loaded goo camels 
with the braſs, | 

COLOSSE AN, like a coloſſus, large, very 

cumberſome, 

COLOUR (of color, lat. of cole to adorn) is 

that quality of a natural body, whereby it 

is diſpoſed to modify light falling upon it, 

and ſtriking upon the organ of ſight, ſo a 

to prod uce that ſenſation called colour, 

COLOUR, 1 complexion, or the air of one's 

face. 2 a dye, or hue, 3 the outward ſhey, 

or beauty of a thing. 4 a cloke, or pre- 
tence, an excuſe, or plea, 

Rhetorical COLOURS, flouriſhes, or orn. 

ments, 

To COLOUR, 1 to dye, or give a colour to, 

2 to palliate or excuſe, 3 to put the beſt ſide 

outward, 4 to bluſh, 

To COLOUR firangers goods, is when a free- 

man permits a foreigner, to enter goods in 

his name at the cuſtom-houſe, to pay but 
ſingle duty, when, by law, he ought to 
pay double, 

CO'LOURABLE , plauſible, ſeeming juſt and 

right. 

COLOURS, 1 the banner of a company of 

ſoldiers, &c. 2 enſigns which ſhips wezt, 

COLT, a young horſe, mare, or aſs, 

COLT eri, a preternatural ſwelling in the 

pizzle and cods of horſes, 7 

COLT ER, a piece of iron in a plough which 

cuts up the ground. 

COLTS Het, the name of an herb, 

COLUMB Nagra, cr St. COLUMB's. IV. 

len. 59, 23“ lat. co9, 30] A lite 

market toun in Cornwall; where the 
juſtices of the ſouth diviſion of the count 
keep their ſeſſions, and hold a court ener 

in three weeks, for all actions under 4% 

It has markets, on monday and thurſday, 

and fairs on April the 24th, and the 11 

of june. Diſtant frem London 200 ce 

puted, and 240 meaſured miles. g 

OLC M. 


COL 


COLUMBARY (of columbarium, hat, of co- 


/imbus a dove) a dove- houſe, 
IME, fr. a fort of flower. 
COLUMN (of columna, lat, a round pillar) 
1 a round pillar to bear up or beautify 4 
building. 2 a part of a page of a book di- 
rided by a line down the middle. ; 

COLUMN (in Architecture) is a kind of round 
pillar, compoſed of a baſe, a fuſt, or ſhaft, 
2nd a capital, and ſerves to ſupport the en- 
tablement, | | 2 

Columns are different, according to the diffe- 
rent orders, being capable of a great num- 
ber of variations, with regard to matter, 

cConſtruction, form, diſpoſition, and uſe. 

The Tuſcan, being the ſhorteſt and moſt m- 
ple, according to ſome, is fourteen modules 
long, comprehending its baſe and capital, 
and diminiſhed fifteen minutes, or a fourth 
part of its diameter, | 

The Doric is ſomewhat more delicate; the 
height is from fourteen to fifteen modules, 
and its baſe and capital are ſomewhat more 
beautified with mouldings, Its diminution 
is about twelve minutes, 

The Ionic column is more delicate till, the 
ſhaft being nine diameters long, and hath 
its capital let off with voluta's, or curled 
ſcro!ls, differing in that reſpect from others, 
as well as in its baſe, which is peculiar to 
it, The diminution is about ten minutes, 

The Corinthian, the richeſt of all, being ten 
diameters in length, hath two rowy of leaves 
for the ornament of its capitals, with ſtalks 
or ſtems, from whence ſhoot forth ſmall 
voluta's. It diminiſhes about ſeven mi- 
nutes. | 

The Compoſite column is alio ten diameters 
long, arid its capital is made nearly like 
that of the Corinthian, Its diminution is 
about ſeven minutes, 

COLUMN (in the Military Art) is the long 
row, or file of troops, or of the baggage of 
an army on its march; 

COLUMPTON. [W. lon. 30. 30“, lat. 509, 
$o',] A market-town in Devonſhire, on 
the river Columb, from whence it has its 
name. The church Has a curious gilded 


rood-loft, which is ſtill preſerved as an or- 


nament, It has a market on ſatutday, and 
a fair on the firſt of May. Diſtant from 
Exeter 12 miles; and, ſrom London, 134 
_ computed, or 166 meaſured miles, 
COLURES (in Aftronomy) ate two great 
circles, imagined to paſs through the poles 
of the world, one of them through the 


| 


7 1 

COM 
COLYSE'UM, an amphitheatre in Rome 
built by the emperor Veſpaſian. Read 
Cotoss tu. r 
CO'MA, a fort of ſleepy diſeaſe, always 
bringing on a violent propenſity to fleep. 
MMA BERENICES, lat. (i. e. the hair of 
Bernice) a modern conſtellation of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, compoſed of the un- 
formed ſtars near the Lion's- tail. It con- 
liſts of forty ſtars, according to the Britan- 


nic catalogue. X 
COMB. 1 an inſtrument to diſentangle the 


Wool. 3 the creſt of a cock, 4 a dale, or 
valley betwixt two hills. 

To COMBAT. 1 to fight or encounter, 
2 to oppoſe an argument. 3 to reſiſt 4 
diſtemper, 4 to withſtand one's inclina- 
tions, 

CO'MB AT.ANT, fr. a champion, or fighting 
man, 

CO'MBATE (of combat, fr.) a battle, or fight, 
To CO'MBER, See Je IncumMneR. 
COMBINA'”TION (ef rombinatio, lat, of com- 
bine to combine) 1 a joining together, or 
conjunction. 2 a plotting together, or con- 
ſpiracy. | | 
COMBINATION (in Arithmetic) is the man- 
ner of finding how many different ways any 
given number of terms may be varied, 
COMBINATION fin Rhetoric) is a figure 
when the ſame word is immediately re- 
peated, 

To COMBINE (of combino, lat, of con to- 
gether, and bino to join) 1 to ſoin, or 
couple together, 2 to conſpire, or plot to- 
gether, 

+ COMBU'RGESS, n fellow. citizen, | 
+ COMBU'ST (in Aſtronomy) when a planet 
is not above eight degrees and thirty mi- 
nutes diſtant from the ſun, 
COMBUSTIBEE, fr. (of combuſlibilis, lat. 
of con with, and uro to burn) that may be 
burnt, or that will eaſily take fire. 
COMBUSTION. 2 a burning. 2 tumultz 
or hurly- burly, | 
To COME. 1 to arrive at a place, 2 to 
addreſs one's ſelf, 3 to accoſt, or draw 
near. 4 as butter, &c, does. 

To COME to. 1 tv come near. 2 to con- 
ſent, or yield, 4 to colt, or amount to, 
To COME at. 1 to overtake, or reach. 2 to 
get or ubtain. | 
COME DIAN, a writer of sctor of cemedies. 
CO”MEDY (of comwedta, lat. of wan a 
freet, and n a ſong gr.) a fort of dra- 


equinoctial points Aries and Bibra, and is} matic poetry, repreſenting ſome actions a - 


called the equinoctial colure, as SCP, 
fig. 6, The other through the ſolſtitia! 
points Cancer and Capricorn, and is called 
— Co colure, as the primitive circle, 
g. 0. 
COLWORT, cabbage, or colly-flawer, 


greeable to human life, but not cruel, 

CO MELINESS. t beauty, gracefulneſs, good 

mien. 2 decency, 

CO'MELY,; 1 handſome, Beautiful. 2 ſeems 

ly, commendable, 3 decent, becoming. 

CO MER, a gheſt, 
9] C9”. 


hair, 2 an utenſil to trim the locks of 


COM 


CO”MET (of »ouirn;, gr. of x4pn hair) a 
blazing-ftar, which ſuddenly ariſing in the 
heavens, and appearing for ſome time, does 
afterwards again diſappear ; and all the time 
they are ſeen, they, like the planets, move 
ſome certain length in their proper orbits, 

The ancient aſtronomers fancied them only 
meteors ſet on fire, in the higheſt regions 
of the air, below the moon ; and as no 
body thought it worth while to write of 
the uncertain motion of a vapour or exha- 
lation, we have no account of comets tranſ- 
mitted from them. ; 

Tycho Brahe, in the year 1577, firſt obſerved 
a comet, that then appeared, to have nv 
diurnal parallax, and conſequently was not 
only no aerial vapour, but alſo much higher 
than the moon. 

But the famous Sir Iſaac Newton firſt ſhewed 
that their orbits were conic ſections, having 
their foci in the centre of the ſun. 

. CO"METO '"GRAPHY (of 0/4372; a comet, 

and yexqy deſcription, gr.) a deſcription or 

diſcourſe of comets. 
CO'MFITS, ſuch ſweet-meats, or conſections, 

: as are preſerved dry, 

To COMFORT (of conforter, fr.) 1 to eaſe, 
or chear up. 2 to rejoice, or make glad, 
COMFORT. 1 conſolation, 2 pleaſure, 01 

enjoyment. 

CO'MFORTABLE, that gives ſatisfaQtion o1 
pleaſure. 

CO'MFREY, the name of an herb. 

CO”MIC (of comicus, lat. of cenœdia a co- 
medy) of or belonging to comedy. 

CO”MICAL, merry, facetious, pleaſant, hu- 

morous. ; 
CO'MING, ſubſt, an arriving, or drawing 
near, &c. See To CoME.. | 

CO'MING, adj, prone, forward, or com- 
pliant. 5 

CO MINGS ia, incomes, rents, or eſtate. / 

CO MMA, gr. (of e to cut, or divide) a 
part or a member in a period, marked thus 
() implying only a ſmall reſt, or little 
pauſe, | 

COMMA (in Mufic) is the niath part of a 
tore, or the interval whereby a ſemi- tone, 
or a perfect one exceeds the imperfect ; 
this is uſed only in the theory of muſic, tc 
ſhew the exact proportion between con 
cords. | 

To COMMA'ND- (of commander, fr.) 
bid, or order, 2 to appoint by authority, 
3 to have the conduct or direction of. 4. te 

overlook a place, 

COMMA'ND, the management or directiyr 
of a place or affair, 

COMMANDER. 
thing to be done. 2 a chief officer, 3 2 
rammer, or inſtrument to beat down ſtones 
in paving, &c. 8 


1 to 


1 one who ord-reth af 


COM 


is ſuch as overlooks any poſt or 
ot oof ta, e ul, — 
manding ground, which is an height o S 
ſite to the face of the poſt, which la 
upon its front; ſecondly, a reverſe 08 


can play upon the back of any place or 
poſt; thirdly, an enfilade commandin 
ground, which is an high place, that . 
with its ſhot ſcour all the length of 3 
ſtrait line, | 
COMMA*NDMENT (of commandement fr, 
| any law in general, but is * 
plied to a divine precept or ordinance. 
COMMA'NDRY (of commanderie, fr.) + 
manor belonging to a commander, or knight 
of any order. 
To COMME”MORATE (of commemuro, lat, 
of con together, and memoro to remember 
to celebrate the memory of, | 
COMME”MORA'TION, a ſolemn remem. 
brance of ſome great perſon, action, &c, 
To COMME'NCE (of commencer, fr.) 1 to 
begin, or enter upon. 2 to take a degtet 
" an univerſity, 3 to proceed in a lau- 
uit, 
COMMENCEMENT, the time when they 
take their degrees in the univerſity of Cam. 
bridge. 
To COMME ND (of commendo, lat. of © 
with, and mando to intruſt) 1 te recom- 
mend, or commit to one's care. 2 to praiſe, 
or extol. 
COMMENDABLE, laudable, praiſe-worthy, 
or fit to be recommended. 
COMME'NDAM, when a benefice, being 
void, is commended to an able clerk, tobe 
ſupplied, until it be otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 
it is faid to be in commendam. 
COMMENDA'TION. 1 a praiſing, or ſetting 
one forth, 2 ſervice, or reſpect, conveyed 
to one, | 
COMME'NDATORY, 1 one that hath : 
church-living in commendam, 2 that ſerves 
to recommend, 
COMME NSURABLE , fr, equal in propor- 
tion. 5 
COMMENSURABLE Magnitudes (in Geo- 
| metry) are ſuch as are meaſured by one anc 
| the ſame common meaſure ; as if the mag - 
| nitudes A B, one 5, and the o her 3, be 
meaſured exactly by the magnitude C, ſup- 
poſed to be 1; then the magnitudes A 
and B are ſaid to be commenſurable, Set 
fig. 17. 
COMMENSURABLE Magnitudes (in Aritd- 
metic) whether whole numbers or fractions, 
are ſuch as have ſome other number, which 
will divide them without any remainder, 
COMMENSURABLE in Power, right- lines, 
by Euclid, are ſaid to be commenſurable 1 
Plauer, when their ſquares are meaſured d 


COMMANDING Ground (in Fortification, 


1 


one and the ſame ſpace or ſuperficies. 
COM 


MEN- 


manding ground, which is an eminence that 


particularly ap- 


COM 
NSURABLE Surds, are ſuch ſurds, 
* being reduced to their leaſt terms, 
become true figurative quantities of their 
kind, and are therefore as a rational quan- 
tity to a rational one, 
COMM 
the ſame meaſure, 
MENT (of commentum, lat, an expoſi- 
tion) a gloſs, interpretation, or expoſition 
on an author, a 
To COMMENT. 1 to write notes upon a 
thing. 2 to find fault with, or criticiſe on 
a thin 
COMMENTARY, 1 the ſame as Comment ; 
which ſee. 2 a ſort of hiſtory, written by 
2 perſon who had a chief hand in the tranſ- 
actions related. 
COMMENTA'TOR, a writer of comments 
or commentaries. 
COMMENTI”TIOUS (of commentitius, lat. 
of can with, and mentior to counterfeit) 
feigned, forged, counterfeit, 
COMMERCE (of commercium, lat. of con 
together, and mercor to buy) 1 traffick, 
dealing, merchandiſe, buying and ſelling, 
bartering of wares. 2 intercourſe, ſociety, 
correſpondence, acquaintance, 
COMMINA"TION (of comminatio, lat. of 
con with, and minor to threaten) a threat- 
ning, or denouncing puniſhment for the 
breaking of certain laws. 
To COMMINUTE (of comminuo, lat. of 
con with, and minus to leſſen) to bruiſe, 
grind, or crumble into ſmall parts, 
To COMMI'SERATE (of commiſeror, lat. 
of con with, and miſereor to take pity on) to 
take pity on, to bewail, or condole. 
OTIS HOT, pity, compaſſion, ten- 
erneſs. 
COMMISSARY (of commiſ[aire, fr.) 1 an 
eccleſiaſtical officer, who officiates in the 
biſbop's ſtead in the remote part of his dio- 
cele. 2 a military officet, of which there 
are two ſorts, viz. Commiſſary of the mu. 
tert, who takes account of the ſtrength of 
every regiment, reviews them, and ſees 
that the men are well armed and accoutered. 
And Commiſſary of the proviſions, who has 
the care of furniſhing the army with every 
thing of that kind, 
MMI SSO, fr. 1 a warrant for a place. f 
2 2 charge to buy, or do any thing for ano. 
ther, 3 2 delegation for determining any 
cauſe, &c, 4 the order by which any per- 
{on trafficks for another. 
WMMISSION of Bankruptcy, a commiſſion 
directed to certain commilſſicners to inquire 
into the particular affairs of the bankrupt, 
or broken tradeſman, to act for the benefit 
1 the creditors, and to proceed according 
* the ſtatutes made for that purpoſe, 
MMISSION Money, the wages allowed to 


\ 


E'NSURATE, ' proportioned, or of 


COMMITTEE of the King, a widow of a 


To COMMIX (of commiſceo, lat. of con to- 
COMMI'XTURE, or COMMI'XTION, the 
COMMO DE, fr. a woman's head-dreſs. 
COMMO'DIOUS (of commodus, lat. of con 


COMMODITY (of commodite, fr.) 1 con- 


COMMODORE (in the navy) an under- ad- 
CO'MMON, adj. (of communis, lat. of con to- 


COMMON, ſubſt. a paſture common to all 
COMMON meaſure (in Arithmetic) is ſuch a 


COM 


To COMMT'SSION or COMMI'SSIONATE, 
to appoint, or empower any perſon to act 
for another, N 

COMMISSIONER. 1 a perſon appointed to 
treat with foreign princes or ambaſſadors; 
2 a perſon, who has received any commiſ- 
ſion, or who acts by virtue of it, | 

The King's High COMMISSIONER in Scot - 
land, à nobleman, in that kingdom, who 
repreſents the perſon of the King of Great 
B:itain. 
COMMI'SSURE (of commiſſura, lat. of con 
together, and mitto to put) a joint of any 
thing, a joining things together in a cloie 
manner, 
COMMISSURE (in Architecture) is the join- 
ing planks, ſtones, &c. cloſe together. 
COQMMI'SSURES (among Naturaliſts) the 
little cavities, ſpaces, or clefts, that are be- 
tween the particles of a natural body, eſpe- 
cially when the particles are broad and flat, 
and lie contiguous to one another, like very 
thin plates, 

To COMMIT (of commirto, lat. of con with, 

and mitto to ſend) 1 to act or do; general- 

ly ſaid of ſomething criminal. 2 to deliver 
up. 3 to refer, or leave a buſineſs, &c. to. 

COMMITMENT. 1 the doing ſome un- 

lawful act. 2 the commanding or ſending 

to priſon, 

COMMTTTEE, a ſelect number of perſons 

to whom any buſineſs is referred by the 

proprietors of it, 


King's tenant, ſo called, becauſe ſuch are 
committed to the King's care, by the an- 
cient law of the land, * 


gether, and miſceo to mix) to mix, mingle, 
or jumble together. 


putting or mingling ſeveral things together. 


with, and mcdus a due pri portion) conve- 
nient, fit, uſeful, proper. 


veniency, 2 gain, profit, advantage, 3 ware, 
merchandiſe, 


miral, or a perſon commiſſibned by the 
2dmiral to command a ſquadron of ſhips in 
chief, 


gether, and munus 2 gift or office) 1 uſnal, 
public, or well known, 2 ordinary, fa- 
miliar. 3 that which is to all alike. 


the lordſhip. 


number as exactly meaſures two or more 
numbers without a remainder, 


: perſon who trades f 0 
Aden . or another by com 


Greateſt COMMON mea ſure, is the greateſt 


number that can meaſure two or more 
U 2 numbe s 


COM 


numbers without any remainder; as 4 1s 
the greateſt number that can meaſure $ 
and 12. 

COMMON-Pl:as, a court held in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, for the trial of all civil cauſes, | 
both perſonal and real. | 

COMMON-ea/tb, or COMMON.- ve, any 
ftate in general, „ 

COMMON-ealth, a republic, in oppoſition | 
to a principality, or monarchy, 

CO'MMONAGE, right of paſture. 

 CO'MMONALTY, the common people. 

CO'MMONER. 1 a member of the houſe of 
commons. 2 a member of a college, or 
univerſity, 3 one of the common people. 

CO'MMONLY, generally, uſually, or ordi- 
narily. 7 . 

CO'MMONS. 1 the knights, burgeſſes, &c. 
in parliament, generally called the houſe of 
commons, 2 the regular diet of a college 
or ſociety. 3 eating and drinking together, 
COMMORA'TION (of cemmoratio, lat. of 
cen with, and moror to ſtay) a tarrying, or 
dwelling in a place for a time, 

COMMO'TION (of cenmerio, lat. of con to- 
gether, and noveo to move) hurly- burly, 
tumult, diſturbance, uproar. 

To COMMU NE (of communico, lat.) to con- 
verſe, or talk together, 

COMMU'NICABLE, that may be comm 
cated. 

COMMU'NICANT, one who receives the 
communion. 
To COMMU'NICATE (of commu nico, lat.) 
1 to impart, diſcover, or reveal to. 2 to 
receive the ſacrament, - I D 
COMMUNICA'TION, 2 an imparting, or 
_ diſcovering. 2 intercourſe, or commerce, 

conference, or converſation, . 


Lines of COMMUNICA'TION (in Fortifica- 


uni. 


tion) are trenches made to preſerve a ſafe COMPA”RISON, 12 comparing, or equal 


correſpondence between two forts, or poſts, 
or at a ſiege, betwixt two approaches. 
COMMUNICATIVE, free, open, ready to 
impart, or communicate, el 
COMMUNION, fr. (of communico, lat, of 
con together, and munus agift) 1 fellowſhip, 
or union. 2 an unifom belief in ſeveral 
perſons. 3 the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. ; 
COMMU'NITY (of communitas, lat. of con 
together, and mu..us a benefit) a ſociety, 
or fellowſhip of men, united together un- 
der certain common laws, agreed on among 
themſelves, or impoſed by a ſuperior, ' 
COMMU'TABLE, mutual, common. 
COMMUTA'TION (of c:mmutatio, lat. of 
con with, and muto to change) a changing, 
or bartering one thing for another. = 
To COMMU'TE (of commuto, lat, of con 
with, and mute to change) to change the 
puniſument, as in ſpiritual courts, | 
lat, of 


 FY'MPACT, ſubſt. (of compattum, 


COMPA'CT, adj, x cloſe, ftrong, 


COMPA'CTION 


[COMPA'CTLY 


[COMPA 'NION (of c 


| 


| of comparo to compare) capable of, or 


4CO"MPASS, fr. circuit, or the exten 


COM 


con together, and pango to contract) mutyꝛl 
agreement, or contract. 7 
z preſſed together, I» 
5 handlome, proper. 

: (among Philoſophers) the 
ſtrengthening or drawing together of a body. 
or ſubſtance, by its having leſs parts, or by 
preſſing thoſe parts more cloſely together 
and is generally oppoſed to Diffaſſan. : 
1 cloſely, 2 neatly, 1 


2 made up o 
4 ſet in order 


f. 


ſtrongly, 
of campagnon, fr.) an aſſo. 
ciate, partner, or comrade, ject. 
CO'MPANY (of compagnie, fr.) 1 an aſſem- 
bly, or concourſe of people, 2, a ſociety 
or body of men, Who oblige themſelves b 
the obſeryation of certain agreements for 
the carrying on of ſome deſign, 3 a cor. 
poration. 4 a troop, or ſmall body of fol. 
diers. 5 an herd of beaſts, | 
COMPANY independent, is a company of 
ſoldiers not embodied into any regiment, 
COMPANY of merchants, I ſocieties in joint 
| Rock, as the Eaſt-India, South. Sea, A. 
frican, &c, 2 regulated companies, as the 
Turkey, Hamburgh, &c. | 
COMPARABLE (of comparabilis, lat, of 
comparo to compare) what may, or is to 
be compared ; that is like ſomething elle, 
COMPA”RATIVE (of comparatiyus, lit. 


implying compariſon, 
COMPARATIVE degree (in Grammar) the 
middle term of compariſon, as barder is the 
middle term between hardeſt and bard, 
To COMPARE (of comparo, lat, of en 
with, and pars to contrive) 1 to liken, or 
make equal, 2 to examine one thing by 
another, N — 


ling. 2 proportion, or analogy. 

COMPARTI”'TION (in Architecture) is the 
ufeful, or graceful diſtribution of the whole 

ground plot of an edifice, into rooms of df- 
fice, reception, or entertainment, 


COMPA”"RTMENT, or COMPART|- T 
MENT (of compartiment, fr.) 1 (in Ar. 
chitecture) is a peculiar ſquare, on the 5 g 


gur d ſpace, for an inſcription, &c. mark 
out in ſome ornamental part of a building, 
2 a garden bed, or border, 3 (in Painting 
a regular diſpoſition of figures all round a 
picture, map, &, 1 
t of a 
thing on all fides, or round about. 
COMPASS (in Navigation) is a circle or at 
of paſteboard, divided into thirty-two <q 
parts, called rhombs, or points, barig! 
touched needle, or wire, fixed to it unit 
neath, and in its centre a braſs cell, 
conical cavity, by means of which it hat 
on an erect pin, fixed in a wooden vr - 


8 F 1 2 


— 


COM 


ſo that the flower-de-luee on the (COMPETITOR, lat. a rival, or one that | 


card will always point towards the north. 
£0 


88 dials, are ſmall horizontal dials, 
ey braſs or ſilver boxes for the pocket, 
and are ſet north or fc 
touched needle belonging to them, 2510 
OV MPASSES, an inſtrument conſiſting of 
two legs, pointed at bottom, and at top 
joined by 2 rivet, on which they tutn; 
"(ed tor the deſcribing of circles, meaſuring 
ines, &c. Fg | 
COMPASSIS of proportion, is an inſtrument 
\ for dividing lines, circles, &c. into propor- 
tional parts at one — N 
To COMPASS, 1 to etch a compaſs, or cir- 
cuit about. 2 to attain, or bring about, 
to ſurround, or environ, 


COMPA'SSION (of compoſſo, lat. of con to- [CQUPLAISANCE, fr, 1 obliging carriage 


gether, and patror to ſuffer) fellow-feeling, 

ity, mercy. 

COMPA'SSIONATE, tender- hearted, mer- 
ciful, pitiful, Ls 

COMPATIBI”'LITY (of compatibilite, fr.) 
ſuitableneſs, agreeableneſs, 

(OMPA'TIBLE, fr. that can agree, or ſuit 
with ; that may conſiſt with another, 

COMPA”"TRIOT (of compatriote, fr. of com- 

' patriota, lat, of con and patria, one's own 
country) a fellow-countryman, or fellow- 
ſubject. ; 

COMPE'ER {of compere, fr. of compar, lat. 

of con together, and par equal) a compa- 
nion, partner, equal, 5 155 

To COM PEL (of compello, lat. of cen with, 
and pello to drive) to force, conſtrain, or 
oblige a perſon to do a thing, 


COMPELLA'TION {of compellatio, lat. of 


en with, and pells to affect) x a calling 
by name, 2 force, conſtraint. 


COMPE'NDIOUS (of compendtarius, lat, of (COMPLEMENT of the courtin (in Fortifica- 
en with, and pendo to weigh) ſhort, brief,, tion) is that part of the courtin, which 


conciſe, abridged, 


COMPE'NDIOUSNESS, brevity, or a being 


brief, or ſhort. 

WOMPE'NDFUM, lat, an abridgment, epi- 
tome, or extract. 

To COMPE'NSATE (of compenſo, lat, of con 
with, and penſo to requite) to recompenſe, 
reward, or make amends for. | 

COMPENSA'TION, a recompence, reward- 
ing, or making amends,” 5 

f To COMPERE'NDINATE (of comperen- 

dino, lat, of con with, and perendixo to put 
oft from day to day) to delay, prolong, or 
put off from day to day. 

00 MPETENCY (of competence, fr. of com- 
betentia, lat. ſufficiency) conveniency, meet- 
neſs, ſufficiency of eſtate, learning, &c. 

COMPETENT, ſufficient, meet, convenient, 
duly qualified, | 

f COMPE” TIBLE, agreeable, or ſuitable to. 

| COMPETI'TION (of competitio, lat, of con 

together, and pers to ſeek) rivalſhip, can- 
nlling, or ſuing for the ſame thing, 


ſouth, by means of 2 


COM 


-» 


ſues for the ſame thing that another doth. 

To COMPILE (of compile, lat. of con toge- 
ther, and prlp, i, e. cego to gather) to col- 
left from ſeveral authors, to heap up, to 
amaſs. . 

OMPLA'CENCY (of complacentia, lat. of 
cen with, and places to pleaſe) delight in a 
thing, or a being pleaſed with it; a com- 
plying, or agreeing with a perſon, 

To COMPLA'IN (of cemplaindre, old fr.) 
1 to hewail, or bemoan. 2 to accuſe, or 
cry out againſt, 

COMPLAINANT, = plaintiff, or he that 
complains again another. 


COMPLA'INT, 1 accuſation, or impeach- 
ment. 2 lamentation, or moan, 


or behaviour, 2 complacency, ſatisfaction. 
COMPLAISANT, fr. courteous, civil, or 
obliging. - 
COMPLE'AT, See ComPLETE, 
COMPLEMENT, fr. (of complementum, lat. 
of con with, and ples to fill) 1 what is 
wanting to make up a certain number, 
2 accompliſhment, or perfection. 3 whole 
number, or complete ſum, 4 a kind ex- 


preſhon, See COMPLIMENT. 
COMPLEMENT of an arch or angle (in Geo- 
metry) is the arch or angle, which with 
that arch or angle makes up ninety degrees, 
As, the arch D G is the complement of the 
arch DEB, or of the angle DAB, See 
fig. 15. 3 | 
COMPLEMENT of the courſe (in Naviga- 
tion) is the number of degrees the courſe 
wants of ninety 5 or the number of points 
it wants of eight, or one quarter of the 
compats, 


(being wanted) is the demi-+gorge ; or, it is 
the remainder of the courtin, after its 
flank is taken away, to the angle of the 
demi- gorge, 

COMPLEMENT of the line of defence. (in 
Fortification) is the remainder of the line of 
defence, after the angle of the flank is taken 
away. 

COMPLEMENTS in a parall:hgram are the 
two ſmall parallelograms AGE, FCE, made 
by drawing two right-lines, GE, FE, thro 
the point E, in the diagonal BB; parallel 

do the ſides AB, BC, of any parallelogram 

þ ABCD. See fig. 19. 

COMPLETE, or COMPLE'AT (of complet, 
fr, or complectus, lat. of con with, and pie 


to fill) 1 perfect, full. 2 fine, neat. 

COMPLE'TION, an accompliſhing, a ful- 
filling, a finiſhing, 

COMPLE'X, lat. (of con with, and plexus 
woven) compact, or compound; contain- 
ing divers parts, 

COMPLEX ideas (in Logic) are ideas com- 
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COMPLE'XION, 
the body. 


gether, 


or condeſcending. 


COMPLTYANT, ſubmitting, or yielding to; 


of a flexible diſpoſition. 


CO'MPLICATED (of complicatus, lat. of con 
with, and po to knit together) folded, or 


knit up twecther, 


COMPLICA'TION, a collection, or maſs of 


things joined together. 


CO'MPLICE, fr, a partner in an ill action. 
COMPLIMENT, fr. kind obliging words and 


expreſſions. 


CO'MPLIMENTS, too much cetxmony. 


+ COMPLINE (of complies, fr.) the laſt of 
the canonical hours among the Romaniſts. 
To COMPLO'RE (of cemploro, lat. of con to- 
gether, and ploro to lament) to lament or 


weep together. 


To COMPLY”, to aſſent, yield, or ſubmit 
to, 
To COMO RT (of comporto, lat, of con and 


pounded, or conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple 


1 the colour of the face. 
2 the temper, habitude, or conſtitution of 


COMPLE'XURE, a cementing, or joining to- 
COMPLIANCE (from To Comply) a yielding 


porto to carry) 1 to behave, or demean 
one's ſelf, 2 to agree, or ſuit, 
COMPO'RTMENT, carriage, or behaviour. 
To COMPO'SE (of comporo, lat. of con and 


COM 
| writing, piece. 3 agreement, or 
madation. 4 capitulation, or articles, 
COMPOSITION (in Mathematics) iz ths 
reverſe of the analytic method, or that 9 
reſolution, It proceeds upon principles (ﬆ. 
evident, on definitions, poſtulatums, :n; 
axioms, and a previouſly-demon?rated ſerie 
of propoſitions, ſtep by Rep, till it divers 
a clear knowledge of the thing demon. 
ſtrated, This is what they call the ſynthe. 
tical method, and is uſed by Euclid, Apol. 
lonius, and moſt of the ancients, 
COMPOSITION of proportion. If there be 
two ratios, and it ſhall be, as the antece. 
dent of the firſt ratio is to its conſequent 
ſo is the antecedent of another to its con- 
ſequent ; then, by compoſition of proper. 
tion, as the ſum of the antecedent and 
conſequent, of the firſt ratio, is tothe an. 
tecedent or conſequent of the firſt, ſo is the 
ſum of the antecedent and conſequent ef 
the ſecond, to the antecedent or conſequent 
of the ſecond; as, if A: B:: C: 
then, by compoſition, A ＋ B: A (ﬆ 
B) :: C+D : C (or D). 
COMPOSITION (in Commerce) is when 
debtor, not being able to diſcharge his 
whole debt, agrees with his creditors to 
pay them a certain part inſtead of the 
whole, 
COMPOSITION (in Painting) is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe with Invention, or Deſign, 


pono to place) 1 to make, or write, to 


be the author of. 2 to put on a ſerious 
countenance. 3 to quiet one's paſſion, 4 to 
adjuſt a difference, 5 to ſettle one's af- 
fairs, 6 to collect the ſingle types into 


words, &c, as compoſitors do in a printing- 
houſe. 

£OMPO'SED, quiet, ſedate, eaſy in mind, 
COMPOSITE (of compe/itus, lat. of -compo- 


nor, of con together, and poner to be put) 


compound, or made up ot ſeveral things. 


COMPOSITE numbers (in Arithmetic) are 


ſach, that ſome number, beſides unity, can 
meaſure ; as 12, which is meaſured by 2, 
J, 4, and 6, 


COMPOSITE numbers beteæveen themſelves, 


are ſuch as have ſome common meaſure be- 
fides unity; as 12 and 15, which may 
both be meaſured by 3. | 


COMPOSITE order (in Architecture) is the 


fifth order; and ſo called, becauſe its ca- 
pital is corapoſed of two rows of leaves pro- 
per to the Corinthian order, and the vo- 
luta's of the Ionic. This order is ſometimes 
called the Italic, or Roman, as having been 


»Arſt invented by thoſe people, Its column 


is ten diameters in height; and there are 

always dentiles, or ſimple modillions, to its 

cor nice. 

COMPOSITION (of comprſitio, lat, of com- 
pono, of con together, and pono to put) 1a 

mixture of ſeveral things, » 


2 compoſure, 


COMPO”SITOR, one that compoſes in a 
printing- houſe, | 
COMPO'SURE, 1 a compoſition, or any 
thing compoſed, 2 tranquillity, or calm- 
neſs of mind, 
COMPOTA'TION (of compotatio, lat. of on 
together, and poto to drink) a drinking to- 
ether. | : 
To COMPOU'ND (of comporo, lat. of en 
together, and pono to put) 1 to mix ſeveral 
things together. 2 to adjuſt, or make up 
a difference, 3 to come to a compoſition 
with a debtor, 
CO'MPOUND werd (in Grammar) is a word 
made up of two, &c. 
COMPOU'NDED flower (in Botany) is ſuck 
an one as conſiſts of many little flowers 
meeting together to make up a whole one, 
each having its ſtylus, ſtamina, and ficking 
ſeed, all contained within one and the ſame 
calix. | | 
To COMPREHE'ND (of comprebendo, lat. of 
con with, and prebendo to graſp) 1 bo con- 
tain, include, of compriſe, 2 to under- 
ſtand, to perceive, 3 to find out, or dl: 
cover. | 
COMPREHE'NSIBLE, that may be appie- 
hended, or rendered intelligible. 
COMPREHE NSION, 1 apprehenſion, con- 
| ception, imagination, 2 the uniting of te 
ſetts. he 


CON 

+ 48 of COMPREHENSION, an act that 
takes in all parties. | 

COMPREHE'NSIVE. 1 capable of contain- 
ing, capacious. 2 ſhort, compendious. 

To COMPRE'SS (of 
together, and premo to preſs) 1 to preſs 
together, 2 to raviſh, or deflower. _ 

COMPRE'SS (in Surgery) a bolſter of folded 
linen, to be laid on a wound, 

COMPRE'SSIBLE, what may be compreſſed, 
or ſqueezed into a narrower compals, 


COMPRESSION, a thruſting, or preſſing 
loſe, . 
170 COMPRINT, to print by ſtealth, or 


fraud, another's copy, or book. | 

To COMPRI'SE. See To COMPREHEND, 

COMPROMISE (of compromis, fr, or of 
cmpromiſſum, lat. of con together, and pro- 
nitto to promile) a promiſe of parties at dif- 
ference, to refer their controverſies to the 
decifion of arbitrators, | | 

To COMPROMISE, to put a thing to re- 
ference, or to be decided by arbitrators, 

COMPTROLLER {of controleur, fr.) 1 an 
intendant, or overſeer, 2 a reformer of 
manners, 

COMPU'LSION (from To Compel) conſtraint, 
force. 

COMPULSIVE, that forces, or compels a 
perſon to act. 

(UMPU'NCTION (of cempuactio, lat. of con 
with, and pungo to prick) 1 a pricking 
with a ſtick, or pricking pain, 2 remorſe 
of conſcience for a fault, | 

WMPURG 4 TOR, lat. (of compurgo, of con 
with, and purgo to clear) one that by oath 
juſtifies another's innocency, . 

WMPUTABLE, what may be counted, 
reckoned, or numbered. 

A COMPUTANT, an accomptant. 

WMPUTA'TION, an account, reckoning, 
or caſting up. | 

10 COMPU'TE (of compute, lat. of con with, 
and puto to reckon) to deem, think, reckon, 
or caſt up, | | 


To =, to learn perfectly, to get without 


| 


VN, tal, (in Muſic) ſignifies with. 
UN Aﬀetre, ital. (in Muſic) fignifies that 


comprimo, lat, of con 


CON 


NCAVE glaſs, or lens, is one that is flat 
on one fide, and ground hollow on the o- 
ther. This is by ſome called a plano-con- 
cave ; and if the glaſs be concave on both 


fides, it is called a double concave. 
NCA'VITY, the hollow or void ſpace of 
any round body, | . | 

To CONCE'AL (of concelo, lat. of con with, 
| and cels to hide) to hide, keep cloſe, or 

ſecret, . CENT EO 

CONCE'ALERS, they who find out the 
king's lands, &c, that are hidden, or con- 


cealed from him, | 

CONCE'ALMENT, 1 the act of concealing. 

0 a place where any thing is concealed cr 
id. 25 

To CONCE'DE (of concedo, lat. of con with, 

and cedo to yield) te yield, grant, or con- 

| deſcend to. | 

CONCE'IT, ' x fancy, or imagination, 2 o- 

inion. E19 

CONCEITED, 1 affected, or over - curious. 
2 proud, or puffed up. 3 fantaſtical, im- 
pertinent, ridiculous. > $454 

CONCE'IVABLE, that may be conceived. _ 

To CONCE'IVE (of conceuoir, fr. or of con- 
cipto, lat, of con with, and capio to appre- 
hend) 1 to imagine, apprehend, or have an 
idea of. 2 to breed a child in the womb. 
3 to ſuppoſe, or entertain, 

+ CONCENT (of coneentus, lat. of con to- 
gether, and cano to ſing) a concert of mu- 
fic, of either voices, or inſtruments, 

To CONCE'N'TER (of concentier, fr. of con, 
lat, together, and centrum a centre) to meet 
in the ſame centre, 5 

CONCE'NTRIC fgures, are ſuch as have the 
ſame common centre. | 

+ CONCEPT. 1 a project. 2 a ſet form, 
or term, uſed in public acts. f 

CONCE'PTION (from To Conceive) 1 no- 
tion, comprehenſion, 2 the firſt formation 
of the fetus in the womb. | 

To CONCE'RN (of concerner, fr.) 1 to be- 
long to, or ts intereſt, 2 to affect, or 
trouble. 

CONCERN, 1 affair, or buſineſs, 2 the 

being affected, or troubled at. 3 care, ot 

attention, 4 importance, or moment. 


the muſic muſt be pertormed in a tender, 
moving, and affecting manner. 

ON * ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies that 
the mulie muſt be performed with diligence, 
re, and exattnels, | 


wich diferetion and jodgment. 

is manera, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies, 
. ſweet and agreeable manner. 
4d TENATION, fr. (»f concatenatio, 
: + Of con and carena a Chain) a chaining or 
ing together, 
2 ti, (of concawus, lat. of con 
as rus (vu koluw) hollow, bowing, 


UN Diſeretione, itai, (in Muſic) ſignifies, 


CONCE'RNED, 1 intereſted in an affair, 
2 grieved, 

To CONCERT (of concerter, fr. of concerto, 
lat.) to ſtrive tugether. 

CONCERTA'NTE, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies 
thoſe parts of a piece of muſic, that play 
throughout the whole, in contrad:ſtinction 
t thoſe that play only in ſome parts, 

CONCERT O, ital. (in Mulic) ſiguiſies a piece 
of muſic compoſed for a coniut, ur oue of 
ſeve:al parts, 

COME RTO grefſo, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies 
the grand chorus of the coniurt, ur thoſe 
places, where all the {cve. al parts perform 
o. Play together. 

CCANGE'S> 


CON 


CONCE'SSION, fr. (of conceſſo, lat. of con-| 
cedo, of con with, and cedo to yield) 1 2 
- . granting, or yielding, 2 a grant, permiſ- 


ion, or privilege. 
CONCHO'ID 3 ( 


3 Rk | 
To CONCT'LIATE (of concilier, fr, or © 


concilio, lit, of con together, and cal, i, e. 
woco to invite) 1 to retoncile, or unite, 


2 to gain, or procure favour, 
TCONCTLIA'TORS (i. e. reconei 


put the faireſt varniſh 
that church, 


- 


CONCI'NNITY (of continnitdi, lat. of con 


together, and cinnus a medley) neatiieſs, 

- | fitneſs, aptneſs, properneſs. 

CONCISE (of conciſus, lat. of con together, 
and cds to cut) brief, or ſhort. 

+ CONCT'SION, a farcaftical word ufed 
ſtead of Circumciſion, Phil. iii. 2. 

COMLA E, lat. (of con together, and cla- 

Vit a key) 1 an aſſembly or meeting of all 
the cardinals that are at Rome, ſhut up 
for the election of a Pope. 2 the place 
wherein the election of the Pope is per- 
formed; which is now at St; Peter's in 

the Vatican, | | 

To CONCLU'DE (of concluds, lat. of con 
with, and claudo to ſhut up) 1 to terminate, 
or make an end. 2 to gather by reafon, 
3 to fix, determine, or decide, 4 to re- 
ſolve with one's ſelf, 5 to make ſhort, 

-CONCLU'SION. 1 the end, or cloſe. 2 an 
inference, or conſequence., 3 a determi- 
nation, or reſolution. | 

CONCLU'SIVE, that carries conviction with 
it, 

+ CONCOAGULA'TION (of con together, 
and coagulo, lat. to curdle) a term uſed by 
Mr. Boyle, for the cryſtallizing of ſalts of 
different kinds together, where they ſhoot 
into one maſs of various figures, ſuitable to 
their reſpective kinds. 

To CON CO CT (of cencoguo, lat, of con 


* 
.* 
In- 


cette, gr. of xoayxn a 
ſhell, and elde: 4 likeneſs) in Geometry, a 
curve line, which always approaches a ſtrait 
line to whith it is inclined, but never meets 


lers) a title 
arrogated by thoſe Romiſk writers, who have 
on the doctrines of 


CON 
words in a ſentence have on one anorheb, 
2 (in Muſic) denotes the relation of two 
ſounds that are always agreeable to the ear 
whether applied in conſonance or ſucceſſin, 
3 (in Law) the agreement between tu, 
parties who intend the levying a fine of 
lands to one another, how and in 4, 
manner it ſhall paſs ; alſo an agreement 
made upon any treſpaſs committed, 
NCORDANCE, an index, or alphabetic 
catalogue of all the words in the Bit 
thewing where tlizy occur } to aſſiſt in fal. 
ing out paſſages, and comparing the ſevenl 
5 2 the ſame Word. 

CONCO'RDANT, agreeing together, 

+ To CONCO'RPORATE (of concorpury 
lat. of con together, and corporo to forn 
into one body) to incorporate, mix, « 

' mingle together, to ethbody, 

CO'NCOURSE (of Concours, fr. or of on. 

curſus, lat. of con together, and curn tg 

= a reſort, or meeting of people in ow 
place. SY 

CONCRE'TE *, or CONCRE'TED (of a. 

cretus, lat, of con together, and creſer ta 

grow) joined, or grown together,  mited, 
compounded, made up. 

CONCRE'TE (in Philoſophy and Chemilty) 

is a body müde up of different principle 

and ſignifies much the ſame as Mixed. 

CONCRETE (in Logic) is any quality col. 

fidered with its ſubject; as when ve ly, 

ink it black, we ſpeak of blacknels in the 
concrete; and is, in this teſpect, con. 
diſtinguiſhed from the abſtract, or when ti 
quality is conſidered ſeparately, as blaciny 
which may be in ſoot, coal, &c, as well 

ink, g 

CONCRETE numbers (in Arithmetic) at 

thoſe that are applied to expreſs, or dent 

any particular ſubject; as 3 men, 2 pout 

c. whereas, if nothing be connedted wi 

the number, it is taken abſtratly, of un 

verſally ; as 4 fignifies only an aggregate d 

4 units, be they men, pounds, or what ja 

pleaſe, | 

CONCRETION, a joining, or growity i 

ther, the thickening, coagulating, of yur 


% 


with, and cus to digeſt) to digeſt, 

CONCO'CTION, the change which the food 
undergoes in the ſtomach, before it becomes 
chyle. The ancients gave the term to what 
we call Digeſtion, from a notion of the 
food's being, as it were, boiled in the ſto- 
mach, 

CN HAN, fr. (of concomitant, lat. 
of cen together, and comitor to accompany ) 
x accompanying, or going together, 2 a 
companion, 

CONCORD (of concord, fr. or of concor dia. 
lat. of concors being of one mino) agree- 
ment, unanimity, peace. 

CONCORD. 1 (in Grammar) that part of 
Syntax which ſhews the dependance the] 


CONCU'PISCENCE, fr. 


hard of any thing, 1 
CONCRETION (in Philoſophy) 18 the 5 
ing or uniting of ſeveral ſmall particles 
a viſible concrete, or maſs. ; 
CONCRETION (ie Phyſic) is the thick 
ing of any boiled juice, &c. 0 
CONCUBINAGE, the keeping 3 wr 
concubine ; an unlawful, or probivit 
commerce between the two 1excs. 
CO'NCTUBINE, fr. (of concubina, lat, 0 1 
together, and cubs to lie) one who I 
with a man, as if ſhe were his wile; 
unlawful bedſellow. | my 
(of concupi) 
lat. of con with, and cupio to wh 
eager or earneſt defire, or covenins in 


thing 3 but more eſpecially luſt, or venereal 
1. cu R (of concurre, lat, of con toge- 
ther, and curro to run) 1 to run, meet, 
jo t F . # 
* or be of the ſame opinion. 
CONCURRENCE, x meeting, aſſembling, 
concourſe, 2 help, ſuccour, aſſiſtance, 3 ap- 
probation, 4 agreement in opinion. 
CONCURRENT, 1 conſenting, or agreeing. 


ſubſt. a competitor, or rival. 
CONCURRING, or CO'NGRUENT N. 


gures (in Geometry) are ſuch as being er. 


ther, 2 to help, aid, or aſſiſt. 


aQtly laid one upon another, will exactly 
meet, and cover one another ; and there- 
fore it is a received axiom, that plane fi - 
gures, exactly covering each other, are 
equal among themſelves. 

(ONCU'SSIGN, fr. (of concuſſio, lat, of con 
together, and guatio 
or jumbling together, the ſhock of an 
earthquake. 2 extortion, or exaCtion, 

CONCU'SSIONARY, guilty of concuſſion, 


or extortion. 


To CONDE'MN (of candemner, fr, or of 
condemno, lat. of con with, and damno to 


conlign over) 1 to ſentence one to death, 
or any other puniſhment. to blame, dii- 


commend, or find fault with. 3 to miſlike, 


or not approve of. 

CONDEMNA'TION, 1 a blaming, or diſ- 
approving, 2 the act of paſſing or pro · 
nouncing ſentence againſt a perſon. + 

To CONDE'NSATE, or CONDE'NSE (of 
condenſo, lat. of con with, and denſo to 
thicken) 1 to make thick, 2 to grow 
thick | | 


CONDENSA'TION 1 (in Chemiſtry) is a 
collection or ſtoppage of vapours, by the 


head, or top of an alembick, whereby it re- 
turns to a liquid form, 2 (in Philoſophy) is 
when any maſs of matter is thruſt into a leſs 


con. 


ſon, © 

CONDISCTPLE (of condiſcipulus, lat. of con 

together, and diſcipulus a ſcholar) a-ſchool- 

fellow, or fellow ſtudent. | 

+ To CON DTT E (of condio, lat, of cox with, 
and duo, i. e. do, to apply) to ſeaſon, pow= 
der, or pickle. 

CONDI'TION, fr. (of conditio, lat. of conde, 
of con with, and ds to intruft) 2 Rate, 
or caſe. 2 covenant, or article, 3 nature, 
or diſpoſition. 4 tank, or quazity, 

To CONDI”TION wich one, to ſtipulate, or 
make an agreement, or bargain. 

CONDI'TIONAL, implying conditions, or 

terms. | 

CONDITIONAL Propoſitions, are ſuch as 

conſiſt of parts, cdfinefted by the tonditio» 


nal particle if. 


to ſhake) 1 a ſhakingi To CONDO'LE (of condoles, lat. of con to- 


gether, and Joes to grieve) to expreſs one's 
2 to another, for ſome misfortune of 
tis, 

CONDO'LENCE, a fellow-feeling of ano- 
ther's ſorrows, or a ſympathy in grief. 

To CONDU CE, to avail, or contribute. 

CONDU'CIVE, helpful, that tends to the 
forwarding of a thing. 

To CONDU CT (of conduco, lat, of ron with, 
and duco to lead) 1 to bring, guide, or lead 
along. 2 to manage, or direct. 

CO'NDUCT, 1 management, or direction. 
2 behaviour, deportment. | 

Safe CONDUCT, a ſecurity given by 2 
prince to a ſtranger, for his quiet paſſing 
through his dominions, | | 

CONDUCTOR, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, 
which, being paſſed | up into the bladder, 
ſerves to guide the knife in the operation of 
Lithotomy, 5 

CO'NDUIT, fr. a water - coutſe, or pipe for 


conveying water. 


bulk than it was before, by means of cold, [CONDYLO'MA, gr. (of a 2a finger) 


5 CONDE'NSITY, 
hardneſs, 

CO'NDERS (of conduire, fr. to conduct) a 
perſons who ſtand on high places near the 
ſea-coaſt, in the time of herring-fiſhing, 
to make figns with boughs to the fiſhers, 
which way the ſhoal paſſes ;z their courſe 


being more diſcernible to thoſe who ſtand on 


high cliffs, by means of a blue colour they 
calt on the water, than to thoſe on board 
the veſſels, 

To CONDESCE'ND (of condeſcendre, fr.) 
Ito yield, or ſubmit to. 2 to vouchſafe, 
or think worthy, 3 to ſubmit, or humble 
himſelf, | 

} CONDESCE'NDENCY, or CONDE 
SCE'NSION, compliance, complaiſance ; 
a complying or ſubmitting to, 

CONDI'GN (of condignus, lat. of cen with, 


1 


thickneſs, cloſeneſs 


(in Surgery) a ſoft, painleſs tumor, ariſing 
on the internal coat of the anus, and the 
muſcles of that part, or in the neck of the 
matrix. By long continuance it grows 
fleſhy, and ſhooting out as from a ſtalk, 
takes the denomination cu. \ 
CONE (in Geometry) is a'folid in form of a 
ſugar-loaf, Euclid defines a cone to be a 
ſolid, formed by the revolution of a right- 
angled triangle, about its perpendicular leg, 
as an axis. 
If the axis of the cone be at right - angles with 
the baſe, the cone is called a right one, as 
fig. 20. But if it be oblique, as ia fig. 21. 
then the cone is called an oblique, or ſca- 
jene one. | 

CONE of rays (in Optics) are all the rays 
that fall from any poiut of an object upon 
the ſurface of any glaſs, having its vertex 


ONE, 


* 


a dig nor to deem worthy) worthy, ** 


in that point, and the glaſs for its baſe. 


able, fit, according to the deſerts of a pers 
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CON 
CO'NEY, a rabbet, | 
To CONFA”BULATE (of confabulor, lat. 


CON 


in, or reftrain, 2 to baniſh, © 


3 to border upon, c mpriſon, 


of con together, and fabulor to talk) to tell CONFINEMENT, impriſonment, 


tales, talk, or diſcourſe together. 
CO'NFA”BULA'TION, a familiar diſcourſing 
- or talking together, 

CONFE'CTION, fr. (of confectio, lat. of con 
with, and facio to make) a medicinal com- 
poſition of the conſiſtence of a ſoft elec- 
tuary. 

CONFE'CTIONER, a maker of ſweet · meats, 
&c. 


CONFE'DERACY. 1 an alliance, or league. 


(in La w) a combination or conſpiration. 
To CONFEDERATE (of confædero, lat. 
of cen with, and fædero to make a league) 
Ito make a league together, 2 to plot, 
or combine together. : 
CONFE”DERATES, princes or ſtates entered 
nto an alliance for their common ſafety. 
To CONFER {of conferer, fr. or of conf 10, 
lat. of con with, and fero to carry) 1 to 
compare, or vie with, 2 to beſtow, or 
give. 3 to diſcourſe together. 4 tv adviſe 
together. 
CONFERENCE, diſcourſe between perſons, 
To CONFE'SS (of confeſſer, fr.) 1 to own, 
or acknowledge, 2 to hear, or take one's 
conſeſſion. 3 to declare, or make known, 
CONFE'SSION,. 1 a declaration, or owning 
of a thing. 2 a declaration of a perſon's 
fin*, made to a prieſt, in order to obtain 
abſolution. This is called Auricular Cen- 
feffron, . 
EONFE'SSIONARY. 1 a place in churches, 
wherein were depoſited the bodies of de- 
ceaſed ſaints, martyrs, &c. 2 a little box 
in the Romiſh churches, where the con- 
feſſor takes the confeſſions of the penitent. 
CO NFE SSOR, or Father CONFESSOR, a 
prieſt who hears the confeſſion of penitents, 
and gives them abſolution. 
CO'NFESSOR of the primitive times, à mar- 


r. 

CONFICIENT (of corficiens, lat, of con to- 
gether, and facio to make up) that 
cauſeth, maketh, or prompteth, effective, 
efficient. 

To CONFIT DE (of confid-r, fr. or of configo, 
lat, of can with, and fido to truſt to) to 

truſt, rely, or depend upon, to put conſi- 

degnce in. | 

CONFIDENCE. 1 truſt, or affiance. 2 bold 

- neſs, preſumption, 

CONFIDENT, adj. 1 fure, certain, 2 bold, 
hardy, daring, reſolute. | 

CONFIDENT, ſubſt. fr. Ia truſty friend, 
g one privy to one's ſecrets. 

CO'NFI”GURA'TION (of configuratio, lat. 
of eon together, and figuro to form, or fa 
ſhion) a forming, faſhioning, or making a 
like figure. 

To CONFI NE (of cenßner, fr.) 1 to keep 


CONFRATE ANITY (of ccnfraternits, . 


CONFINES, the borders, limits, or fron 
tiers of a kingdom, country, field, e ; 

To CONFIRM (of confirmer, fr. or of con- 
firms, lat. of con with, and firmo to ſtreng· 
_ I to en, e, or eſtabliſh, 2 to 
ratify, or make good. 3 to admini 
church rite of ae. N 

CONFIRMA'TION, 1 ratification, or aſſu- 
rance, 2 a rite, or ceremony in the church 
whereby a perſon is confirmed in his re. 
ligion. 

CONFI' RMATORY, that ſtrengthens, ct 
corroborates a thing. g 
To CONFTSCATE (of confiſquer, fr. or of 
confiſco, lat, i. e. in fiſcum to the king' 
treaſury) to ſeize as forfeited to the king's 

treaſury, 

CONFISCA' TION, a lawful adjndeing of 
goods or effects to the king's treaſury, 
CONFLAGRA'TION (of conflagratio, lit, 
of con together, and flagro to burn) a burn. 

ing, or great fire, 

CONFLICT (of cenflifus, lat, of configs, 
of con with, and fligo to beat) 1 a fight, 
_— or ſkirmiſh, 2 a diſpute, or de- 

ate, 

To CONFLICT, to contend, to encounter, 
to ſtruggle with. 

CO'NFLUENCE (of confluers, lat, of cn and 
fluo to flow) 1 the meeting of rivers, or 
ſtreams. 2 à concourſe, or reſort of people. 

CO'NFLUENT, flowing together; an epi- 
thet given to that ſpecies of the ſmall-pox 
wherein the puſtules run into one another, 
In this ſenſe, it ſtands in contradiſtinction 
with Diftin&, 

CO'NFLUX {of confluxio, lat. of cor with, 
and fue to flow) a flowing, or running to- 
gether, as of humours, &c. the place where 
two rivers meet, 

To CONFO'RM (of confermer, fr. or ef 
conformo, lat. of con with, and formo to 
compoſe) 1 to make agreeable to, 2 to 
comply with. 

CONFORMABLE, agreeable, ſuitable, after 
the ſame manner, | 

CONFO'RMIST, one that conforms, ct 

complies with any eſtabliſhment ; particu- 

larly uſed to fignify a profeſſor and practiſer 
of the faith and diſcipline of the church ef 

England. 

CONFO'RMITY, agreenbleneſs, likenef, 

ſuitableneſs, 

To CONFOU'ND (of confonare, fr. ot of 

confundo, lat. of cok with, and funds to 

melt down) 1 to deſtroy, or waſte, 2 '0 

mix together, 3 to put out of order. 40 

baffle by arguments, 5 to put out of coun- 

tenance. | 


| 


* 


CON 


together, Chicfly on a religious account, 


To CONEIL 


terrified, | 
CONS FN, fr. (of confufbo, lat. of con- 
- Jjorder, diſturbance, or hurly- burly. 
„ hame, or diſgrace, 3 ruin, or deſtguc- 

on. 4 bluſhing, or ſhamefacedneis. 
To CONFU'TE (of confiuto, lat. of con with, 


combat, anſwer, or overthrow an argu- 
ment. 2 to baffle a ſlander, 
CONG, (an abbreviation of congius, lat.) a 


lon, 
. or CONGE E (of conge, fr.) 1 leave, 
licence, or permiſſion, 2 a bow, reverence, 
To CONGE'AL (of congeler, fr, or of con- 
gelb, lat. of con and gelo to freeze) 1 to 
freeze, 2 to grow ſtiff, or be frozen. 


idity of any liquid by cold, or the applica- 
tion of cold bodies, 
CONGE'NIAL (of congenitus, lat. of con to- 
gether, and gigno to beget) begotten toge- 
ther, of the ſame kind, ſtock, or family. 
CONGENIA”LITY, likeneſs of genus. 
CONGEON, a dwarf, or one of little ſta- 
fure, 
(0/NGER, lat. a very large ſort of eel, 
(ONGE'RIES, lat. (of con together, and 
gero to carry) 1 a mals, a heap, a pile, 2 
hoard, 2 an accumulation, 2 rhetorical 
ſcheme, 
CONGE RIES (in Philoſophy) a collection of 
many bodies, or particles into one mals 
CONGES (in Architecture) ate rings ab:ut 
the ends of wouden pillars, to prevent their 
#liting which are now imitated. in ſtone- 
work, | 
To CONGE'ST (of congero, lat, of con to. 
gether, and gero to carry) to carry, or heap 
together. , 
f CONGE'STION, an heaping, or gather- 
ng together in heaps, 
CONGESTION (in Surgery) is a ſettling of 
humours in any part of the body, which 
inſenſibly cauſes a ſwelling, by reaſon of the 
ſow progreſs and thickneſs of the matter. 
To CONGLA'CIATE (of couglacio, lat. o 
con together, and glacio to freeze) to freeze 
together, | 
CWONGLETON, a handſome old market- 
town in Cheſhize, watered on all fides by 
che river Dan, and a brook, *Tis governed 
by a mayor and fix aldermen, It has two 
churches, but the mother-church is at 


| 


or of cn and Fraternitas, lat. a brother- 
kood) a brotherhood, or a ſociety united 


ONT (of confronter, fr.) 1 70 
bring face to face, 2 to compare, or op- 


"CONFUSED, 1 mixed, or jumbled together, 
2 perplexed, or out of order, 3 frighted, 


„, of con with, and fando to ſcatter) 


aud furo, antiq. i, e. uo, to prove) 1 to 


CONGELA'TION, the act of fixing the flu- | 


CONIC, or CO'NICAL (in Geometry) be. 


CONNIC Sections (in Geometry) are curves 


CON 


| place 2r- ploves, purſes, &c. Here is a 
marker on ſaturdays; and fairs on May 
" the litt, July the 2d, and September the 
21it, Diſtant from London 123 computed, 
and 157 meaſured miles, 

To CONGLO'BATE (of conglobo, lat, of con 
together, and glabo to gather round) to ga- 
ther in a ball, or lump. 
CONGLOBATE Glands (in Anatomy) thoſe 
glands whoſe ſubſtance is not divided, but 
firm, intire, and continued; and their ſur- 
faces ſmooth and uniform. 

To CONGLO”MERATE, to wind up in a 
bottom. 

CONGLOMERATE Glands (in Anatomy) 
are thoſe which are compoſed of ſeveral 
little ones; or they are ſeveral glandulous 
bodies joined together under the ſame com- 
mon membrane. | 
To CONGLU'TINATE (of conglutino, lat. 
of cen together, and glutino to glue) to 
glue, or join together two bodies, by the 
intervention of a third whoſe parts are 
unctuous and tenacious. 

To CONGRA”TULATE (of congratuler, fr. 
or of congratulor, lat. of con together, and 
gratulor to rejoice) 1 to rejoice with one 
for his good fortune. 2 to bid welcome, vr 
wiſh one joy. 
CONGRA'TULA'TION, a congratulating, 
er rejoicing with one for his good fortune; 
or a wiſhing him joy. 

To CONGREGATE (of congrego, lat, of 
con together, and grex a flock) to gather, 
or aſſemble together, 
CONGREGA'TION, an aſſembly, ſociety, 
or company ot pecple gathering together, 
generally for divine ſervice, 22 
CONGREGA'TIONALISTS, a ſect of in- 
dependents, between Preſbyterians aud 
Browniſts, . | 
CONGRESS (of congrez, fr. or of congreſ< 
ſus, lat. of congredior, of con together, and 
gradior to go) 1 an aſſembly of commiliio- 
ners, deputies, envoys, &c: from ſeveral 
courts, meeting to concert matters for 
their common good. 2 an encounter, or 
combat. 3 a ſociety of booktellers; 
+ CO'NGRUENCE, or CONGRUITY 4, 
(of congraentia, lat. of cangrao to agree) a- 
greeableneſs, likeneſs, ſuitableneſs, con- 
formity. 
CO'NGRUENT, or CO NGRUO US, agree- 
able, ſuitable, conformable. 
CONGRUITY (in Philuſophy) is a relative 
property of a fluid body, whereby it is c= 
dily united or joined with any other fimlar, 
er fluid body, 


longing to the figure of a cone. 


made by cutting a cone by a plane, ang 
leaving out the circle and triangle; they 


Aſtbury, The chief manufactures of the 
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CON 
are three in number, viz. the ellipſis, 
fig. 13. the parabola, fig. 22. and the 
hyperbola, fig. 14. 

Theſe curves, being all of the ſecond kind or 
order, are of vaſt uſe in the mathematics. 

CONJE'CTURAL, all made up of conjec- 
tures or gueſſes. . 

CONFE CTURE, fr. (of conjefinra, lat. of 
conjicio, of con together, and jacis to put) 
a gueſs, imagination, conceit, or opinion. 

To CONJECTURE, to gueſs, imagine, di- 
vine, fancy, or gather from circumſtances. 

- CONIFEROUS (of coniferus, lat. of conus a 
cone, and fero to bgar) bearing fruit in 
form of cones. | 

CONT'FEROUS Plants (in Botany) are ſuch 
as bear a ſort of wooden fruit in the form 
of cones, as the pine-tree, &c. | 

To CON JOIN (of conjorndre, fr. or of con- 

Jungo, lat. of con together, and jurgo to 
join) to join together, 

CONIOTNT, matual, or joined together, 

CO ee (of conjugalis, lat, of con to- 
gether, and jg» to marry) belonging to 
marriage, wedlock, or a married couple. 

To CONJUGATE (of conjugo, lat. of con 
together, and jugo to join) to join or couple 
—_—_— 

To CONJUGATE &@ Verb (in Grammar) to 
vary it according to its ſeveral moods, tenſes, 
and perſons, 

CONJUGATE, joined toget her. 

CONJUGATE Diameter of an El'ipfis (in 

- Conics) is the ſhorteſt diameter of that fi- 
gure, as FE, fig. 3, | 

CONJUGATE Hyperbolas. If there be two 

© oppoſite hyperbolas a m, A M, whoſe prin- 
cipal axis is the line A a, and conjugate axis 

the line B; and if there be 'two other 
hyperbolas, whoſe principal axis is the line 
Bb, and conjugate one the line A 4, then 
theſe four hyperbolas are called conjugate 
byporbalas, the former oppoſite ones being 
conjugates to the latter, 

CONFUNCTION, fr. (of conjunctio, lat. of 

con together, and jungo to join) union, or 
a Joining together. 1 4 5 

CONJUNCTION (in Aftronomy) the meeting 

of two planets in the ſame degree of the 
zodiac, and is either apparent, or true, 

Apparent CONJUNCTION, 1s when 2 right 

line, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the 


CON 


2 enchantment, or dealing with the devil 
To CO'NJURE (of conjuro, lat, of con with 

and jure to ſwear) 1 to conſpire, or yt 

together. 2 to raiſe, or lay ſpirits, &c, 

To CONJURE. 1 to adjure, or to charge 
upon oath. 2 to intreat earneſtly, 

To CONN. 1 to get without book, 2 © 
ſtrike one. 3 to give, or return; as, tg 
conn one thanks, Fa 

CONNA'TE (of cen together, and nt; 
born, lat.) born together with a perſon, 

To CONNECT (of connecto, lat. of con to. 
gether, and necto to join) to join or faſten 
topether. 

CONNE'XION, a hanging together; the re. 
lation whereby one thing adheres to, or 
depends on another. 

To CONNTVE {of conniveo, lat. of cen with, 
and nie to wink) to wink at, or not take 
notice of, 

CONNOISSEU'R (of connoitre, fr, to under. 

ſtand) a critic, a perſon who is a thorough 

Judge in any thing, particularly in paint. 

ing and ſculpture. 

CONNU'BIAL (of connubialis, lat, of wn 
with, and nubs to marry) conjugal, or be. 
longing to marriage. 

CO'NOID 4 (in Geometry) is a folid pro- 
duced by the circumvolution of the ſection 
of a cone about its axis, a 

CONOIDES +, a name given to a gland in 
the third ventricle of the brain, called the 

Pineal gland. Kon 

To CONQUA'SSATE (of conguaſſo, lat. of 
con with, and guaſſo to ſhake much) to 
ſhake, daſh, or break in pieces, 

To CO'NQUER (of conguerir, fr.) to ſubdue, 
vanquiſh, overcome, cr get the better of, 

CONQUEST. 1 victory, the act of over- 

coming. 2 the thing overcome. 

CONSANGUT'NITY (of conſanguinite, ft, 
or of conſanguinitas, lat, of con with, and 
ſanguis blood) kindred by blood or birth. 

CO'NSCIENCE, ir. (of conſcientia, lat. « 
con with, and ſcio to know) 1 the teſt» 
mony of one's mind, or the judgment 
which the rational ſoul paſſes on her st- 
tions, 2 fear and regard of, 

CONSCIE'NTIOUS, juft, equitable, upright 

in his dealings. 

CONSCIOUS, that is ſelf- convicted, and 
knows the charge againſt him to be trut, 
or falſe, | | 


centres of the two objects, does not paſs 
through the centre of the earth, but thro?; 
the eye. 5 . 
True CONJUNCTION, is when that right 
line, being produced, paſſes through the 
centre of the earth, FE OSS 
£ONjJUNCTION (in Grammar) a particle | 
which ſerves to join words and' ſentences | 
together. = 
COMNJU"NCTURE. 1 2 joining together. 


2 che particular ſtate an affair is in. 


CONJURATION, 1 a plot, or conſpiracy, | 


CO'NSCIOUSNESS. - 1 guiltipeſs. 2 2 f. 
cret apprehenſion thai the thing we don 
not right, | 

CONSCRTBED, the ſame with (ire 

' ſerib-d ; which ſee. 

To CO'NSECRATE (of conſecrs, lat. of A 

with, and ſacro to dedicate) 1 to dedicate, 
or devote to a ſacred uſe, 2 to pronoun 
the ſacramental words, 3 to offer up? 
thing to one. 4 to immortalize, ot render 


eren cox ox 


CON 
CTARY (of conſeFarium, lat. of con, 

* to A a deduction, or con- 
ſequence drawn from a foregoing propoſi- 
tion, and is the (ame with Corv/lary, : 

CONSECUTIVE (of conſeeutif, fr.) follow- 
ing, or ſucceeding. It is always ſaid 
things, not of perſons. 

To CONS 
and ſentio to 
agree, or accor 
or of one opinion. 

cox SE NT, the agreei 
bation, or allowance. 


ng te a thing, appro- 


CONSENT of Parts (with Philoſophers) is 


that perception one part has of another, at 
2 diſtance, by means of ſome fibres, &c, 
which are common to both of them, 

(0/NSEQUENCE, fr. (of conſequentia, lat, 
of con with, and ſequoy to follow) 1 infe- 
rence, reſult, or ſequel. 2 importance, 
weight, moment, 

CONSEQUENT', following, fucceeding, en- 
ſuing, 

CONSEQUENT fin Mathematics) is the lat - 
ter of two terms of a ratio; as, ſuppoſe 


the ratio be of A to B, then B is ſaid to 


he the conſequent, 

CONSERVATION, fr. (of confervatis, lat. 
of con with, and ſervo to preſerve) guard, 
defence, or protection. 

(ONSERVATIV A Medicina, lat. (among 
Phyſicians) is that part of a phyfician's care 
which preſerves a perſon in health; in con- 
tradiſtinction to the Pharmaceutic, which 
applies medicines to the diſeaſed, 

CONSERVATORY, a ſtorehouſe to keep 
things in, 

To CONSE'RVE (of conſervo, lat. of con 
with, and ſervo to keep) 1 to preſerve, 
keep, or maintain, 2 to preſerve fruits, 
&, with ſugar, &c. 


To CONSI"'DER (of con/idero, lat, of al 


with, and ide to fit down) 1 to think 
upon, or take notice of, 2 to remember 
a thing, 3 to acknowledge, or recompenſe. 
4 to regard, or have reſpect for, 

CONSI"'DERABLE, remarkable, 
worth looking after, that deſerves atten- 
tion. 

CONSI'DERATE, diſcreet, wiſe, 

CONSI'DERA'TION, 1 a bethinking one's 
ſelf. 2 motive, reaſon, or cauſe, 3 re- 
ſpect, or regard, 4 requital, or recom- 
pence, 

CONSIDERATION (in Law) is the princi- 
pal cauſe of a bargain, or contract, without 
which it would not be binding or effectual. 

5 CONSI'GN (of conſigner, fr, of configno, 
lat, of con with, and /igno to mark out) to 


point, or make over trom one perſon to 
another, 


79 CONSIGN (in Trade) is to ſend goods to 
i actor, or correſpondent, | 


ENT (of cinſentio, lat. of con with, 
perceive, or underſtand) to 
d; to be of the fame mind, 


great, 


CON 
To CONSI'ST (of confifter, fr. of cone, 
lat. of con with, and ie to ſet) x to be 
made up, or compoſed of. 2 to hang toge- 
ther, 3 to depend upon. 
EONSI'STENCE. 1 eſſence, or the way of 
being. 2 the thickneſs of liquid things. 
3 relation, agreement, or conformity. 
CONSISTENT. 1 agreeable, or conformable 
to. 2 plauſible, coherent. 3 not fluid, but 
of a conſiſtence. | $I 
CONSISTENT Bodies (in Philoſophy) are 
ſolid or firm bodies, in contradiſtinction to 
fluid ones. | 


ry. 

CONSI'STORY (of confiftoire, fr. of confiſts- 
rium, lat. of con together, and i to 
ſettle) 1 4 couneil- houſe, or ſpiritual court 
where ecclefiaſtical affairs are ſettled. 2 the 
college of cardinals, or the pope's ſenate or 
council, before whom judiciary cauſes are 
pleaded, 3 a meeting of the miniſters and 
elders among the French proteſtants. 

To CONSO'CIATE (of conſocio, lat, of con 
together, and ſocio to join) to join together 
in mutual ſociety, — 

+ To CO'NSOLATE (of conſoler, fr, of con- 
ſolo, lat. of con with, and ſolo to comfort) 
to comfort, or chear up, 

CONSOLE, fr. (in Architecture) is an or- 
nament cut upon the key of an arch, which 
has a projecture or jutting, and ſometimes 
ſerves to ſupport little cornices, buſts, and 
baſes, | 

To CONSO'LIDATE (of conſolido, lat. of 
con together, and ſolido to cloſe) 1 to cloſe, 
or make whole, 2 to join in one, 

CONSO”'LIDA'TION, 1 a ſoldering, or ma- 

king ſolid, 2 the uniting the fracture of 

a broken bone, or the lips of a wound, &c. 

3 the uniting two benefices into one. 

CO'NSONANCE (of conſonantia, lat, of con 

together, and ſono to ſound) in Muſic, is 

the agreement of two ſounds, the one grave, 
and the other acute, being compounded to- 
gether by ſuch a proportion of each, as 
proves agreeable to the ear. 

CONSONANCE (of Words) is when two 

words ſound much alike at the end, gene- 

rally called rhiming. 

CONSONANT, adj, agreeable, conformable, 

CONSONANT, ſubſt. a letter that will 

make no ſyllable of itſelf, or without the 

help of a vowel, 

CO'NSORT, fr. (of confers, lat. of con toge- 

ther, and ſers a lot) 1 a companion, part- 

ner, or aſſociate, 2 a great perſon's wife. 

CO'NSORT (of concerto, ital.) (in Muſic) is 

a piece of muſic conſiſting of ſeveral parts. 

CONSOU'ND, the name of an herb, uſually 

called comfrey. h 

CONSPI'CUOUS (of conſpicuus, lat, of con 

with, and ſpecio to fee) 1 eaſy to be 


| 
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| 


ſeen, 


| 


ſeen, clear, or bright, 2 remarkable, fa 

mous, illuſtrious. 

- CONSPIFRACY, a conſpiration, or confede- 
racy to do ſome evil illegal action. | 

CONSPI"RATOR, one who is in a plot a- 
gainſt a prince or ſtate, 

To CONSPIRE (of conſpire, lat. of con to- 
gether, and ſpiro to endeavour} 1 to plot, 
or contrive . miſchief together. 2 to agcee, 
or concert together. | 

+ To 'CONSPU'RCATE (of conſpurco, lat, 
of cox with, and ſpurco to defile) to defile, 
or bewray. | 

CO'MNSTA3LE: (of conflable, fr.) a title for- 
merly belorging to certain manors, but 
now an officer appointed to keep the peace, 

Ec. in every hundred, pariſh, .&c.. 

Zord High CONSTABLE of. England, an 
officer, who had ancieatly ſo great power, 
that it Was thought too much for any ſub- 

ject; he had equal juriſdiction with the earl 
marſhal, and took place of him, as chief 
judge of the marſkal's court. 

CONSTABLE of the Tower of London, the 
governor of that place. | 
CO'NSTANCY (of conflantia, lat, of con 

with, and fo to ſtand) 1 perſeverance, 
ſteadfaſtneſs, ſteadineſs. 2 relolutenefs, 
ſtoutneſs, firmneſs. 

CO NSTANT. 1 ſteadfaſt, or reſolute, 2 laſt - 
ing, or permanent, 3 even, or equal, 
4 faithful, or truſty. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. [E. lon. 299. 15“ 
lat. 41%. 30'.] The metropolis of the 
Turkiſh Empire, ancieatly called Byzan- 
tium, and by the Turks, at this day, 
Stamboul, but frequently The Port by Eu- 
ropean nations, it being one of the ſecureſt 
and moſt commodious harbours in Europe. 
It 'is fituate on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Boſphorus, in the province of Romania. 
The city is built in the form of a triangle, 
and the ground rifing gradually from the 
more, the whole town appears at one view 
from the fea. The ſtreets are narrow, and 
the private houſes mean, built chiefly of 
wood, ſo that when a fire happens, thou- 
ſands of them a. e ſometimes deftroyed ; 
but the public buildings, moſques, palaces, 
caravanſera's, and bagnio's are many of 
thera very magnificent. The chief moſque 
particularly, which was formerly the me- 
tropolitan church of St, Sophia, is ſaid to 
be the fineſt temple in the world, covered 
with five extenſive cupola's. It is ſur: 
rounded by a wall of no great ſtrength, 
and is about twelve miles in circumference, 
exclufive of Galata and the other ſuburbs. 
The ſeraglio, or palace, is built upon that 
peint of the triangle which runs out be 
tween the Propontis and the harbour ; and: 
underneath the palace are the gardens, 
which extend to the water · ſide, 


* 


| offer freedom to their Chriſtian ca 


CON 
ſtantinople, for ſlaves of bot! 

| have been either taken — cba 

countries, ur purchaſed by brokers of the 

friends; where men purchaſe wives . 

cubines, and ſervants, Theſe broken © 

generally Jews, who make a trade af 8 

chaſing children in Georgia, Circaſſ;a 3 

other Chriſtian or Pagan countries , and 

ſelling them to the Turks ; for no Mat 
metan is made a ſlave, and indeed they 

Gag 
they will apoſtatize, but as for wy 
they will never part with them, a te, 
think it is not material what religion * 
men are of; and hey oftener take [fide 

(2s they call them) into their embrace; 
than native Turks, | l 
CONSLELL ATION, fr. (of conflellatis, l. 
of con, and Fella a ftar) a company of fut 
ftars, imagined (by the ancients) to repre. 
ent the form of ſomething, and commonly 
called by the name of that thing, Of the 
there are forty-eight, twenty-three being in 
the northern, and tweaty-five in the ſoy. 
thern hemiſphere, 

To CONSTER. See To Consravr, 

CONSTERNATION, fr. (of conflernatio, li, 

ot cen with, and flernor to be diſpirited) a 

great fright, terror, or aſtcniſhment, 

To CO'NSTIPATE (of confiipe, lat, of on 
with, aad ſtipo to fill) 1 to cram cloſe, ty 
croud or throng in, 2 to bind the bell, 

CONSTIPA'TION (with Philoſopher) i: 

when the parts of any body require a cloſer 

texture than what they had before, 

CONSTI'TUENT, ſabſt. he that appoint 
another to act for him. 

CONSTITUENT, adj. that which make 
up, or compoſes, 

To CO'NSTITUTE (of conftituo, lat, df an 
with, and fatuo to appoint) to appoint « 
aſſign, | 

CONSTITUTION, 71 inſtitution, policy, or 
form of government, 2 temper, or ſite 
of the body, 

To CONSTRA'IN (of contrainder, fr, a 

conſtringo. lat. of con with, and firings to 

bind) 1 to force, or compel. 2 to ket 
in, or reſtrain, 

CONSTRICTION (of confirifio, lat. of tt 
together, and /iringo to bind) is the croud- 
ing the parts of any body cloſe together, i 
order to condenſation, 

CONST RU'CTION, ſr. (of conſtructio, lat. uf 
con with, and flrus to build) 1 a building 
making, or framing. 2 interpretation, ent, 
or- explication. : 

CONSTRUCTION 1 (in Geometry) i tle 

drawing ſuch lines as are previouſly nec” 

ſary for the making any demonfiration f. 

pear more plain and undeniable, 2 (i 

Grammar) ſyntax, or the joiaing wn 

together, 


There is a public market held daily at Con- 


ONSTRUCTION of Equatics: (in Ali) 


CON 


of an equation, by the help of geo- 


roots 
ical figures. 
1 CONSTRUE, or CO! NST ER (of con- 
-uire, fr, of conſtruo, lat. of con with, and 
fn to deſign) to tranſlate, interpret, or 
expound. 3 | 
CONSTUPRA'TION, a raviſhing, or de- 
flo vering. 
0 SBS TANTIAI. (of conſubſtantiel, fr. 
of conſubflantialis, lat. i. e. eadem ſubſtan. 
tia, the ſame ſubſtance) a term in divinity, 
ſenifying of the ſame ſubſtance with ano- 


ther, 
CONSUBSTA'NTTA'TION, the mixture or 

union of two ſubſtances, 
AZ. lat. a chief magiſtrate among the 
ancient Romans, They were the head of 
the ſenate 3 they commanded the armies of 
the republic, and were the ſupreme” judges 
of the differences between the citizens : 
Two of them were choſen every year, on 
the firſt of January, 2 an officer eftabliſhed 
by a commiſſion from the king, and other 
princes, in foreign countries, to facilitate 
and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the mer- 
chants of the nation he belongs to. 
CONSULAR, of or belonging to a conſul, 
CONSULATE, the office of a Roman con- 
ful, 


CON 


the figding 'the unknown quantities or [(CONTA'GIOUS, inſectiovs, or catching 3 


that is capable of being communicated to 
another. 

To CONTA'IN (of contines, lat. of con with, 
and reneo to hold) 1 to hold, or compre- 
hend. 2 to refrain, or keep chaſte, 3 to 
keep within bounds. : 

To CONTA”MINATE (of contamino, lat, of 
con with, and tamino to defile) to pollute, 
or defile. 

To CONTE'MN (of contemno, lat. of ces 
with, and temns to deſpiſe) x to underygyue, 
deſpiſe, or ſet at nought. 2 to bid defiance 

to. 

To COON TEMPLATE (of contempler, fr. of 
contemplor, lat. to behold) 1 to behold, or 
look upon, to look wiſtly, or to gaze upon. 
2 to muſe upon, to conſider, to meditate, 

CONTEMPLATION, an act of the mind, 
whereby it applies itſelf tc conſider, reflect 
on, and admire the wonderful works of 
God, nature, c. | 

CONTEMPLATIVE, addicted or inclined to 

examine and admire the works of God, 


&c. 

CONTE'MPORARY, or COTE'MPORA- 
RY. (of contemporain, fr. of contempora- 
neus, lat, of con together, and tempus time) 
of the ſame time and ſtanding, or of the 
ſame age, that lived at the ſame time with 


To CONSU'LT (of cenſulto, lat. of conſulo, 
of con together, and ſalio to leap) 1 to aſk 
advice, 2 to take care of, or provide for. 
3 to adviſe together. 4 to advi 
derate with one's elf. 
CONSU'MABLE, that may be conſumed, 
To CONSU'ME (of confums, lat. of con with, 
and ſumo to ſpend) 1 to ſquander away, 
2 to decay, or wafte away, 3 to eat up, cr 
devour, 4 fo burn, or deſtroy, 
To CONSI'MMATZ (of conſummo, lat. of 
con with, and ſummo to ſum up) 1 to make 
wp, finiſh, complete, or make an end of, 
2 to accompliſh, or perfect. | 
CONSU'MMATE, adj. accompliſhed, per- 
fe&, complete. 
| WNSUMMA'TION, a perfecting, finiſhing, 
or ending, an accompliſhment. _ 
ONSU'MPTION (from To Conſume) 1 a 
conſuming, or waſting, 2 a diteaſe ariſing 
from a defect of nouriſhment. 
ONSUMPTIVE, in a declining condition 
that either has, or is inclinable to, the 
conſumption, 
UNTACT (of contactus, lat. of contingo, of 
be with, and fangs to touch) a touch. 
33 (in Mathematics) is when one 
ne, plane, or body, touches another; and 
he parts that thus touch are called the 
3 or places of contact. 
N fr. (of conragio, lat. of con 
4s and Lago, ant, whence rargo to blaſt) 
infection; the communicating a diteaſe 
dem one budy to another. 


| 


fe or deli- [CONTE'MPTABLE, 


another, 
CONTE'MPT (from to contemn) deſpite, 
ſcorn, diſdain. 
baſe, 


— 


vile, mean, 
worthy to be contemned. 

CONTE'MPTUOUS, ſcornful, reproachful, 
ſighting. 

To CONTE'ND (of contends, lat. of con to- 
gether, and tende to aſpire) 1 to ſtrive, 
quarrel, diſpute, or debate, 2 to main- 
tain, or face down, 

CONTE'NSION, effort, or endeavour, 

To CONTENT (of contenter, fr.) 1 to pleaſe, 
or delight, 2 to ſatisfy, or make amends 
for, 3 to pacify, appeaſe, or reconcile. 

CONTENT, adj, willing, contented. 2 ſa» 
tisfied, well pleaſed with. 

CONTE'NT, ſub, x ſatisfaction, or content= 
edneſs, 2 compaſs of a thing, | 

CONTENT, 1 (in Geometry) is the area 

or ſolidity of any body. 2 (in Commerce} 

is the wares contained in any caſk, bale, 

veſſel, &c. L 

CONTE'NTION, fr. (from To Contend) diſ- 

pute, ſtrife, debate, quarrel. 

CONTE'NTIOUS, quarrelſome, litigious. 

CONTENTIOUS Sc-ie, that which is dif- 

fuſive, or prolix. 

CONTENTS, a ſummary of the matters 

contained in a bale, caſk, letter, bill, 

book, chapter, &c, 

To CONTE'ST (of conteſter, fr.) to debate, 

wranyle, or quarrel, 


# 


CONTEST, diſpute, controverſy. 


CON 

CONTEXT (of contextus, lat. of con toge- 
ther, and texo to compoſe) among Divines 
and Critics, that part of ſcripture, or other 
writing, which lies about the text, before 
or after it, or both. To take the full 
ſenſe of the text, the context ſhould be 
regarded, 

CONTE'XTURE, the compoſing, interweav- 
ing, or joining together of a diſcourſe, or 
other thing, | 

CONTI'GUOUS & (of contiguus, lat. of con 
together, and ranges to touch) touching, 
cloſe, or adjoining, 

CONTI'GUOUS Angles (in Geometry.) See 
AnGLzxs Contiguous, 

CONTI” GUOUSNESS, or CONTIGU I- 


CON 


manent, or laſting, 2 unin 1 

without — emu, 

CONTINUAL Fever, is that which 
or remits, but never intermits, 
quite off. 

CONTI“ NU AL Preportionals (in Arithmet 
If there be ſuch i of pak as 
the firſt is in the ſame proportion to the (4 
cond, as the ſecond to the third, the third 
to the fourth, &c. they are called continu! 
proportionals, | 

To CONTI”NUE (of continuer, fr, of cm. 
nuo, lat, of con with, and teneo to hold) 
I to laſt, or endure. 2 to hold on, or per- 
fiſt, 3 to abide, or dwell, 4 to purſue, o 
carry on. 5 to prolong, or draw out in 


abatet, 
or pe 


TY, 1 nearneſs, cloſeneſs, 2 (in Mathe- 
matics) when the ſurface of one body 
touches that of another. 
CONTINE'NCY (of centinence, fr. of con- 
tinentia, lat. of con with, and teneo to per- 
ſevere) chaſtity, temperance, or abſtinence 
from pleaſure. 
CONTINENT, 1 keeping his deſires with - 
in bounds, 2 temperate, chaſte, virtuous, 
modeſt, | 
CONTINENT (in Geography) main land ; 
- - a large extent of country not interrupted 
by ſeas, ſo called in oppoſition to Iſland and 
Peninſula, The world is divided into two 


length. 

CONTI”NUED Baſe (in Muſic) is that which 
continues to play conſtantly ; both during 
the recitatives, and to ſuſtain the chory;; 
a thorough- baſe, 

NTINUED 2»antity, is that whoſe part 
are inſeparably joined and united together, 
ſo that you cannot diſtinguiſh where one 
begins and another ends, . 

CONTINU'ITY (of continuite, fr, of con. 
nuitas, lat. of con together, and renw to 
hold) the joining together, or connexion of 
the ſeveral parts of a thing; a tate of the 
body reſulting from the matual implication 
of its parts, 


grand continents; the old, comprehending 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa; and the new, 
comprehending North and South America. 
Some are of opinion, that the two grand 


continents are in reality but one, imagining [CONTO'RSION, tr. of contorſio, lat. of an 


the northern' parts of Tartary to run out 
and meet thoſe of North America. 
CONTINENT cauſe of a diflemper, is that 


whereon the diſeaſe depends ſo immediately,  CONTO'RSION (in Surgery) a ſprain, c 


that it continues ſo long as that remains, 
and no longer. 

CONTINENT fever, is that which goes 
on to a criſis without either intermiſſion or 
remiſſion, 

CONTINGENCY (of contingence, fr.) an 
accident, chance caſualty, or event that 
happeneth by chance. 

CONTINGENT, fr. (of contingent, lat. of con 
with, and tango to touch) caſual, acciden- 
tal, what may, or may not happen. 

CONTINGENT, the quota or ſhare that 
falls to any perſon upon a diviſion : thus we 
ſay that each prince of Germany in time of 
war is to furniſh ſo many men with fo 
much money and amunition for his contin- 

ent, 

CONTINGENT Line (in Mathematics) the 
fame with Tangent Line, This, in Dialling, 
is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the interſection of 
the plane of the dial and equinoctial; and 
is ſo called, becauſe it is a tangent to a 
circle, drawn upon the plane of a dial, and 
is at right angles to the ſubſtilar line. 

CONTI'NUAL (trom 7s Continue) 1 per- 


| 


CONTOU'RNIATED Medallions (with At- 


CONTT NUO, it. (in Muſic) ſignifies the ſame 
as thorough ; as Baſſo continuo, the contis 
nued, or thorough baſe. 


with, and torgueo to twiſt) a twiſting, or 
pulling awry ; a wreſting a member of the 
body out of its natural ſituation, 


when a bone is almoſt, tho' not intire 
disjointed. | 

CONTOU'R , fr. (in Painting and Sculpture) the 
outlines of a figure, the draught or dg 
the lineaments of a face. 

CONTOURNE, (in Heraldry) is when 3 
beaſt has his face to the ſiniſter (ide of the 
eſcutcheon, they being ſuppoſed to look w 
the dexter, unleſs it be otherwiſe expreſſes, 


ſuch as have a broad 


tiquaries) ſignifies 
1 and figures that 


riſing rim on each ſide; ures d. 
have ſcarce any relie vo, in compariſon vit 
the true medallions. 1 
CO'NTRABAND (of contraband, itt! 
contra and bande, q. d. contrary to edit 
prohibited; as contraband goods, are ſuch 
are prohibited, or forbidden by act of fu. 
liament, to be imported or exported: 
To CONTRA'CT (of contracter, fr, of mn 
trabo, lat. of con with, and trabo to a 
1 to bargain, covenant, or agree. 1 
abridge, or ſhorten, 3 to draw tage 1 
4 to ſhrink, or grow leſs. 5 ti bet! 
eaſe, 6 to get an Il habit. To 


CON 
To CONTRACT Marriage, to betroth, or 
| TRACT Debts, to run in debt, 
CONTRAC 


more _ 
oney, &c. | 
ONTRA'CTATION-bouſe, a place where 
contracts or agreements are made for the 
romotion of trade. — 

CONTRA'CTILE Force, that power with 
which ſome bodies are endowed, whereby 
when extended they are enabled to draw 
themſelves up again to their former di- 
menſions. ; | 
CONTRA'CTION, 2 a drawing cloſe toge- 
ther, 2 the reduction of two vowels or 
{yllables into one, or the writing part of a 
word for the whole. . 
CONTRA'CTION (in Logic) is a method 
whereby the thing reducing, abridges that 


to do ſomething, pay a ſum 


CT, à mutual conſent of two or 


CON 
O'NTRAST (of contrafte, fr. of contra a* 
gainſt, and fo to ſtand) 1 a ſmall diſpute» - 
or difference, 2 (in Painting) a different 
diſpofition of figures in a groupe, contrived 
to make a variety. | 
CONTR A-Tener, ital. (in Muſic) is a part of 
muſic generally called the Counter - tenor. 
CONTRA'TE heel, is that wheel in 3 
watch, which is next to the crown, whoſe 
teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe of the 
other Wheels; from whence it takes its 
name. 
CONTRAVALLA'TION, or The Line of | 
CONTRAVALLATION (in Fortification) 
is a breach guarded with a parapet, and is 
uſually cut round about a place by the be- 
fiegers, to ſecure themſelves on that fide, 
and to ſtop the ſallies of the gariſon. It is 
without mufket-ſhot of the town ; ſo that 
the army forming a fiege, lies between the 


which is reduoed. | f 
To CONTRADICT (of contradizo, lat. 
c:ntra againſt, and dico to ſpeak) to gain- 
ay, or oppoſe the aſſertion of another, 
CONTRADI/CTORY, which contradicts it- 
ſelf, or implies a contradiction. : 
CONTRADICTORY Oppoſition (in Logic) 
is when two propoſitions are oppoſite, both 
in quantity and quality. 5 
CONTRADICTORY TP are ſuch 
28 conſiſt of an univerſal, and particular, 
of which one affirms and the other denies ; 
ſo that if one be univerſal, the other ſhall 
be particular, and if the one be affitmative, 
the other ſhall be negative. 
CONTRADISTI'NCTION (of contra con- 
trary to, and diſtinctio, diſtinction, lat.) an 
oppoſition to, or diſtinguiſhing on the other 


e. 

CONTRA-FI'SSURE (in Surgery) a frac- 
ture in the ſkull, when the part ſtruck re- 
mains whole, and the part oppoſite is cleft, 

CONTRA-MU'RE (in Fortification) is a 
little wall built before another partition- 
will, to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may re - 
ceive no damage from the adjacent build- 
Ings, 

CONTRAPOST”'TION (of contra oppoſite, 
ind poſitio, poſition, lat.) a putting againſt, 
or oppoſite to. 

CONTRAPOSITION (in Logic) a changing 
the whole ſubject into the predicate, and 
the contrary, 

CONTRARY, adj. (of contrarius, lat, oppo-| 
lite) repugnant, againſt. 

r, ſubſt, the contrary, the op- 
Poute, &c, 

CONTRARY, prep. (of contra, lat. againſt)þ 
2zanſt, contrary to, oppoſite to. 

CONTRARY, adv, on the contrary, on the 
other hand, 

CONTRARY Propoſitions (in Logic) are ſuch 
4 conliſt of two univerſals, the one affirm 
Kg, the other denying, 


To CONTRAVE'NE (of contrewvenir, fr. of 


CONTRAVENTION, a man's failure of 
CONTRAYE'RLA, a root brought from Peru 


CONTRE-QUEUE 4 HIRONDE, fe, (it 


% 


To CONTRI“BUTE (of contribuo, lat, of 


CONTRIBU'TION, a joint raiſing of mo- 
CONTRIBUTION (in Military affairs) is a 
CONTRITE (of contrit, fr. of con and tri- 
CONTRI”'TION, a true ſorrow for fins, 
CONTRI VANCE. 1 a device, or invention, : 


To CONTRI'VE (of controuver, fr.) x to 


CONTO'LLER. See ComPTRrOLLER, 
+ CONTROVER, (of centrouver, tr.) a forget 


lines of circumvallation and contravallation. 


coatravenio, lat, of contra againſt, and venie 
to go) to offend, or act againſt, or contrary 
to an agreement, 
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performing or diſcharging his word or duty. 
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in South America, eſteemed a very great 
alexiterial, and a ſovereign antidote againſt 
poiſon, It is ſaid to take its name from 
yerva, which in Spaniſh ſignifies white hel- 
lebore, the juice of which is a violent poi- 
ſon: In which ſenſe it fignifies counter- 
poiſon, There is a compoſition, called La- 
pis Contrayerve (which takes its name 
from this root) prepared with it, mixed 
with the teſtaceous powders, much prefe- 
rable to the Gaſcoigne's powder, | 
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Fortification) the ſame as Counter-Swals 
loro Tui; which ſee, 


con with, and tribuo to give) 1 to give 
ſomething with others, 2 to conduce, avail 
or help, 


ney ; the part a perſon is to bear in ſome, 
common expence. 


tax paid by towns, countries, &c, to keep 
themſelves from being plundered, 


tus, lat. broken, from tere to tear) peni- 
tent, or ſorrowful for one's ſins. 
2 ingenuity in contriving, 


deviſe, or invent. 2 to delign, te plot. 
to manage, or conduct. 


of falfe news, 
Y CON TRQ. 


Kœ— 2 — 


1 to 
2 to 


CO NTROVERSY (of controver/ia, lat. of 

To CO NTROVERT, to diſpute of, to con- 
diiapprove, cenſure, or find fault wit 
tumeo, of con with, and tamen to ſwell) 
hanghrineſs, rebellion, 
outrageous, inſolent, abuſive, affrontive. 

CONTU'SION (of contufio, lat. of contunds, 

| + body to powder, by pounding it in a mor- 
ſolution of continuity, either in the fleſh 
any external rupture, or any manifeſt loſs 
doth not make its way through the pores 
of con with, and waleſco to wax ſtrong) 1 re-. 
ftrength as before. 

CONVE'NABLE (from To Cenvene) who 
gether, and vero to come) 1 to come to- 
(of conwenance, fr. of convenientia, lat. of 
3 opportunity, 
able, or proper, 

CO'NVENTICLE (of conventiculum, lat. a 
cularly applied to the affemblies of Non- 
together, and vento to come) 1 a public 


CON 


CONVE NTIONAL, I that belongs to an 
aſſembly. 2 that is done by agreement, 
CONVE'NTUAL, belonging to a convent 
or monaſtery. 4 
CONVE'NTUALS, friars or nuns that live 
in a convent, 
CONVE'RGENT, or CONVERGING (of 
convergens, lat, of con together, and verpy 
to herd) bending, or bowing together, 
CONVE'RGENT, or CONVERGING 
Ray: (in Optics) are thoſe rays that, iſſuing 
from divers peints of an object, incline t9. 
wards one another, till at laſt they meet and 
croſs, and then become diverging rays ; a 
the rays AB, DB, do converge till they 
come to the point B, and then they diverge, 
and run off from each other in the lines 
BC, BE. See fig. 24. 
CO'NVERSANT. 1 that keeps company 
with, 2 well verſed, or experienced in, 
CONVERSANT abeut, that treats of, 
CONVERSATION, fr. (of converſatio, lit, 
of con together, and werſor to converſe) 
1 familiar diſcourſe. 2 incercourſe, or ſo- 
ciety. 3 carriage, or behaviour, 
CONVERSE, familiar intercourſe, 
CONVERSE (of converſus, lat, of con with, 
and werſo to turn) turned, or tranſlated, 
CONVERSE (in Mathematics) one propo- 
fition is called the converſe of another, 
when, after a concluſion is drawn from 
ſomething ſuppoſed in the converſe propoſi- * 
tion, that concluſion is ſuppoſed ; and then 
that which in the other was ſuppoſed, is 


now drawn 23 a conclufion from it, As 1 
thus: When two fides of a triangle are 
equal, the angles under their fides are 
equal ; and on the converſe, if thoſe angles 
are equal, the two fides are equal, C 


To CONVE'RSE (of converſer, fr, of cn. 
werſor, lat, of con together, and werſer to 
be converſant) x to talk freely, or fami- 
liarly with. 2 to keep company, or have 
ſociety with. 

CON VERSION, an alteration, or change 
of manners from evil to good. 

CONVERSION (in War) is when the fol- 

diers are ordered to preſent their arms t0 

the enemy . who attack them in flank, 
whereas they were ſuppoſed to be betas 
in front, 

CONVERSION of Equations (in Algebra) 

is when the quantity ſought, or any parl 

thereof, being in fractions, the whole it 
reduced to one common denomination 

then, omitting the denominators, the equ · 

tion is continued in the numerators wy 

To CONVE'RT (of converto, lat. n 

with, and werto to turn) 1 to change, 0 

transform one thing into another, 2 U. 

turn a perſon from vice to virtue. 3 

appropriate a thing to one's own prot. 


CONTROVERSIAL, belonęing to diſputes, { 
contra againſt, and werſor to turn) debate, 
variance, diſpute. 
teſt. or argue about. 

To CONTROUL (of controler, ir.) 
examine an account. 

CONTUMA'CIOUS (of contumax, lat. of con- 
ſelf- willed, ftubbvrn, rebelljous, obſtinate. 
CO NTUMACY, ftubbornnels, inſolence, 
CONTUME'LIOUS (of contumelioſus, lat. of 

con with, and tumeo to ſwell) reproachful, 

CO'NTUMELY, reproach, outrage, injuty, 
affront. | 
of con with, and tunds to beat) a bruiſe, 

CONTUSION (in Chemiftry) is the reducing 
tar. &c. 

CONTUSION (in Surgery) is a bruiſe, or 
or bone, occaſioned by a violent preſſure, 
whereby the fleſh is damaged, hut without 
of ſubſtance ; and an effuſion of blood en- 
ſues, ſo as to diſcolour the ſkin, though it 
thereof, | 

CONVALE'SCENCE, fr. (of convaleſco, lat. 
covery of health. 2 the ſpace from the de- 
parture of a diſcaſe, to the recovery of 

CONVENABLE, tr, agreeable, fitting, con- 
venient. 
may be called together. | 

To CONVE NE (of convenio, lat. of con to- 
gether, 2 to call, or ſummon together. 

CONVENIENCE 4, or CONVE'NIENCY 
con together, and wenio to come) 1 ſuita- 
bleneſs, agreeableneſs. 2 pront, advantage. 

CONVE'NIENT. f fit, commodious, fuit- 
able, 2 agreeable, conformable, 3 ſeaſon- 

Co WEN, fr. a monaſtery, or religious 
houſe, Sce Mox AST ERV. 

dim. of conventus an aſſembly) a little ai- 
ſembly, for the exerciſe of religion; parti - 
conformiſts. 

CONNENTION (of conventio, lat. of con 
meeting, or aſſembly, 2 a covenant, con- 
tract, or agreement, 


A CONVERT, 1 one that 
embraces anothet igion, contrary to 9 


CON 


he before profeſſed, from a ſenſe either of 


mity. of the one, and amiableneſ+ 
4 nga Hy or of the advantages and diſ- 
advantages that attendthe one and the other. 
CONVEX (of convexus, lat, of conveho, of 
an with, and v2bo. to bear down) crooked, 
bending down on every fide, like the out- 
fide of a globe. be ae gps, 
CONVEX-2/a/s, or lens (in Optics) is a glaſs 
that has one of its ſuperficies plain, and 
the other ſpherically convex, This by ſome 
is called a plano- convex. 


CONVE-XITY, the bending or bowing of a 


thing downward, or the ſuperficies of any 
ſpherical body. 

To CONVEY of convoyer, fr, of convebo, 
lat, of con with, and debe to carry) 1 tc 

. ttanſport, or carry. 2 to ſend, or tranſ- 
mit. 4 to transfer, or make over an eſtate, 

to bring on his way. a 

CONVE'YANCE,. 1 carriage, or carrying. 
2 (in Law) a deed or inſtrument, by which 

lands, Kt. are transferred, by the owner 
thereof to ſome other perſon. 

To CONVICT (of conwinco, lat. of con with, 
and vine to overcome) to prove one guilty, 

CONVICT, one that is found guilty of an 
offence, by the verdict of a jury. 

CONVICTION, fuli proof, the finding a 
perſoh guilty of an offence. 

CONVICTION (in Divinity) the firſt degree 
of repentance, or when a perſon is con- 
rinced ot his own guiltineſs, and of the evil 
nature of fin, 

To CONVINCE (of convince, lat. of con 
with, and vinco to overcome) to prove, ſa- 
tity, or make a perſon ſenſible of the 
truth or falſhood of ſomething in diſpute, 


FONU'NDRUM, a quaint humorous ex- 


preſſion, word, or ſentence, a whim or 
mapgef, | 

CONVOCA'TION (of convocatio, lat. of con 
together, and woco to call) a ſynod, or ge- 
neral aſſembly of the clergy, afſembled by 
the king's, writ, to conſult of the more 
weighty affairs of the church, as oft as the 
parliament is convoked to conſult of thoſe 
of the ſtate. f 

P DNVORE, to convene, or call toge- 

er. 

WNVOLU'TION, a winding or turning 
motion, proper to the ſtalks of ſome 
Plants; as the bind-weed, briony, &c. 

» CONVOY (of conwoyer, fr.) to eſcort, 
or conduRt tafely, 

ONVOY (in Naval affairs) thoſe ſhips of 
war intruſted with the conducting a fleet 


mies or pirates, . 2 (in Military affairs) a 
dody of forces ſent to guard a ſupply of pro- 
ag or the like. 3 a conductor, or 
une, 


WNVULSION (of cords, lat. of Tonwelle. 


of merchants; to guard them from ene-| 


N 


CON 
tary motion, or contraction of the nerves, 
muſcles and members, which are drawn 
together without, or againſt the will, as in 
the cramp, &c, 

CONVU'LSIVE, r of, or belonging to a 
convulſion. 2 that occaſions or produces 
convulfion, SN 

CONWAY. IW. lon. 30. 50“. lat. 53% 
20',] A market-town in Carnarvonſhire in 
North- Wales, ſituate near the ſea at the 
mouth of the river Conway ; which is very 
broad and deep here, and would be a noble 
harbour for ſhips, were there any trade to in- 
vite them thither. It has a market onfri- 
day. Diſtant from St. Aſaph's 15 miles, 
and 174 from London. 

To COO, to make a noiſe like turtles, of pi. 
geons. | | 

To COOK, (of coguus, lat. of coguo to dreſs 
victuals) to dreſs, prepare, or make any 
thing ready. h ; 

COOK, a man or woman that dreſſes meat. 

COOL, 1 ſomewhat cold, 2 ſhady, or co- 

vered from the ſun, 8 | 

To COOL, 7 to refreſh, or comfort. 4 to 
allay, moderate, or appeaſe, 3 to grow 
cool, 4. to ſlacken, or relent. . 

COO LNESS, 1 ſedateneſs, a freeneſs from 

rage, or paſſion. 2 indifterency, or diflike 

to a perſon, | 

COOM. 1 ſoot, which gathers round the 
mouth of an oven, 2 that black, greaſy 
ſubſtance which works out of the wheels of 

carriages, | ; 

COOM, or COMB F corn, a meaſure con- 

| taining four buſhels, - ' 

COOP, a pen where fowls are kept to fatter, 

COOPE E (of coope, fr.) a ſlep in dancing, Set 
Cour EZ. | 9g 

COOPER (of kupper, du. a tub) a perſon 
that makes tubs, veſſels, &e. 

A the place where coopers 
work. 

To CO-OPERATE (of co-eperer, fr. of con 

together, and opero, lat. to work) to aſſiſt 

or work together. | 

_ OPERATOR, an aſſiſtant, or fellow 

elper. i ; 

CO-O'RDINATE (of con together, and 67 
dino to order, lat.) of equal degree, order, 
or rank. ; 

COOT. 1 a moor-hen, a water-fowl, 2 a 

ſot, or fool. 

COP, 1 the top of any thing, 2 a tuft of 
feathers on the head of ſome birds,  - ' 

CO'PAL, a gum brought from New Spain, 
where it 00zes out from inciſions made in 
the bark of a large tree, It is of a very 
agreeable ſmell; when good it is of a fine 
tranſparent yellow, and melts eaſily, eithęt᷑ 
in the mouth or ort the fire, Ah 

COPA'RCENERS, ſuch as have equal ſhares 
in any eſtate or inheritance, 
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COP 

COPA'RTNFR, one who is joined in part- 
nerſhip wi h another. 

COPE, 1 an eccleſiaſtical ornament reaching 
from the ſhoulders to the feet, worn by the 
Romiſh biſhops and ordinaries. 2 an arch, 
or vault, | 

To COPE, r to barter or truck. 

a wall with cope bricks. 

To COPE «ovith one, is to ſtrive with, or 


make head againſt, 5 6 
COPENHAGEN. ¶ E. len. 13 deg. lat. 55 


2 to cover 


30.“ The capital city of the kingdom of 


Denmark, fituate on the eaſtern ſhore of the 
i land of Zealand, upon a fine bay of the Bal- 


tic ſea, near the ſtreight called theSound, ha- 


ving a commodious harbour not being above 
156 miles diſtant from the coaſt of Schonen, in 
Sweden. The town is about 5 miles in cir- 
cumference, and naturally ſtrong, ftanding 


in a marſhy ground, and fortified after the 


modern way, The harbour ſurrounded by 
- forts and platforms, and the entrance only 
- broad enovgts tor onꝭ ſhip to enter at a time; 
but their forcifications cannot protect them 
2gaiaſt a bombardment at ſea, nor are they 


ſecure always on that ſide from the attacks 


of a land army; for the Baltic has been ſo 
Hard frozen ſome winters, that the Sewecds 
have drawn their artillery over the ice, and 
laid fiege to Copenhagen; and, as the 
town lies in a morals, it is more eafily ap- 
proached in winter than in ſummer. The 
duildings of this city make no great figure, 
but here is a univer fity, and an academy 


for martial exerciſes and engineering, and 


others for the modern languages and mathe- 
matics. It is about 300 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Stockholm, 450 north-weſt of Vienna, 
and 500 north-eaſt of London, 

COPE'RNICAN Syſtem of the World, is the 
ancient Pythagorean ſyſtem, which Nicho- 

las Copernicus, a German, in a treatiſe 
publiſhed in Latin, about the year 1540, 
revived, after it had been thrown out of 
doors for many years, It ſuppoſes, that 
the carth and planets revolve about the 

'- ſun, which ſtands ſtill as their centre; and 
that the diurnal motion of the ſun and 
fixed fars, is not real, but imaginary, 
ariſing from the motion of the earth about 
its axis. 

the moſt ſikilfol aſtronomers, it having the 
concurrent teſtimony of the beſt obſerva- 
tions to ſupport it. 8 

CO PING, the part of a wall which is built 
flanting for the water to run off eaſily. 

CO PIOUs (of coprojus, lat. of con with, and 
oßes ſubitance) plenteous, abundant, luxu- 

riant, plentitul. 

COPIOQUSLY, plentifully, abundantly, 


CO'PPERAS, a ſort of 


This ſyſtem is now embraced by| 


COR 


COPPER (of koper, du.) 1 an hard, heavy, 


ductile metal found in mines in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, but moſt abundantly in Sweden, 


> Iris of all metals the moſt ductile ang 


malleable, after geld and'filver, 2 a 
or great veſſel of copper. 


boiler, 


Rofe COPPER, copper which bas been ere. 


ral times refined, 
| mineral, otheryiſe 
called green vitriol. 
CO'PPICE, or COPSE, an | underwood ; «« 
what is commonly cut for fuel, &c, 
CO'PTIC, ſomething belonging to the antient 
Egyptians, particularly their language, 
mixed with Greek, and wrote'in Greek 
characters. | 
CO PULATION (of copulatio, lat. of ©. 
puis to join together) T a jvining together, 
2 carnaf copulation between male and fe. 
male, 
CO”PULATIVE (in Grammar) a corjune. 
tion, or what ſerves to join words, or ſen- 
tences together, 
CO PULATIVE Propoſitions (in Logic) art 
ſuch as include ſeveral ſubjects, joined w- 
gether by a copulative, or conjunction. 
COPY (of copie, fr.) 1 (in Law) a tranſerit 
of a writing, or inſtrument, made for the 
uſe and ſatisfaction of ſome of the partity 
concerned; or to preſerve the memory 
thereof, 4 an imitation of any origin 
work, particularly a painting, figure, t, 
3 a pattern to learn to write by. 4 (it 
Printing) the manuſcript, or original of 3 
book given to print from, 5 a printed 
book. 
COPY- HOLD, a tenure for which the tenan! 
has nothing to ſhew, but the copy of the 
rolls, made by the ſteward: of his lords 
court. 
To CO“ PV, to imitate another perſon, . 
write or draw after a pattern, 
To CO'PY gur, to write out of another, 
COQUELU'CHO (of coqueluche, fr.) a Volt 
cough, attended with a fever, 
COE, or VET, fr, a wantol, 
amorous, tatling girl, a general lover, d 
one that ſpeaks fair to ſeveral at a time. | 
CO'QUETRY (of coquetrie, fr.) an fed 
carriage or behaviour, eſpecially in lot 
affairs. | 
COR, lat, the heart. N 
CG Caveli, x ſtar in the northern ben, 
. ſphere, between the Coma Berenices! 
Uria major; ſo called by Dr. Halley io by 
nour of king Charles I. 1 
COR Hydre@, a ſtar of the ſecond magnits 
in the conſtellation Hydra. : 
COR Leonis, a fixed ſtar of the firſt ru 
tude in the conſtellation Hydra. i 
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CO PIST, a tranſcriber. 
COPPEL (of coupelle, fr.) a pot wherein 
goldſmiths melt or fine their metal. 


. 


- 


COR {in Botany) the inward, ſoft, 
ORACLE, a ſmall 


part of a plant, &c, 
boat uſed by fiber 


in the river Severn, &c. , 


J 
7 


COR 
COIDES, of seat a crow, and ties 
* formo) in Anatomy, a ſmall ſharp pro- 
ceſs of thre ſcapula, placed on the upper 
art of the neck, and projects over the 
fad of the humerus ; it ſerves to ſtrength- 
en the articulation of the ſhoulder, and 
gives origin co one of the muſcles of the 
"RAL fr, a marine plant, which grows 
” "4 2 7 
8 en like a ſhrub, but being taken' 
out, waxeth as hard as a ſtone, 2 a toy 
which they hang about an infant's neck. 
CRBAN (heb. a gift) an offering to the 
treaſury, 2 gift devoted to pisus uſes, 
CORBEILS, (fr, in Fortification) are little 
- baſkets, about a foot and a half high, eight 
inches broad at the bottom, and twelve at 
the top ; which being filled with earth, are 
commonly ſet one againſt another upon the 
parapet, or elſewhere, leaving certain port 
holes, from whence to fire upon the ene- 
my without being ſeen by them. : 
CORBFEL, CO'RBET, or CO'RBIL (in 
Architecture) 2 the repreſentation of a 
baſket, ſometimes ſeen on the heads of 


Caryatides, 1 the vaſe of the Corinthian} 
column, fo called from its reſemblance of 


a baſket ; or becauſe it was firſt formed on 


the model of a baſket, 3 a ſhort piece off 


timber placed in a wall, with its end ſtick- 
ing out Gx or eight inehes; and the under 
part of this end, is ſometimes cut into the 


figure of a boultin, ogee, and ſometimes |: 


of a face, &c, the upper fide being flat. 
They are uſually placed for ſtrength's 
fake, juſt under the ſerhi-girder of a plat- 
form, and ſometimes under the ends of 
camber-beams, 


CORBE'TS, niches, or places in walls where| 


images Rand, 
CORD (of corde, fr.) x a rope or line; an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of hemp 


[7 


— 


C 


CO'RDWAINER, or CO'RDINER (of 


CORE, ital. (of cor, lat, the heart) that part 
CORFE- CASTLE. IW. lon; 29. 100, lat. 


twiſted together, 2 (in Muſic) the ſtring 
of inſtruments, by the vibrations of which 
the ſounds are occafioned. 3 a pile of wood 
about four foot broad, eight foot long, and 
four foot high, 


CORD Weed, ſuch as when brought by water CORIANDER, the name of an herb. 
comes in a veſſel; in oppoſition to- that, CORIDOR, See Cox RDO. 
which is floated, All burning wood not CORINTHIAN Braſs, a metal, conſiſting 


exceeding 18 inches in circumference is 
deemed cord wood, 

CO'RDAGE, all forts of ropes. 

CORDEE. See CHorDEE. 

WRDELFER, fr, a grey friar of the order 
of St, Francis, | 

WRDIAL, ſab. fr, a medicine to chear the 
heart, &c, : 

CORDIAL, adj. (of cor. lat, the heart) 1 
firengthening, comfortable. 2 hearty, or 
ſincere. 

RDO, fr. (in Architecture) the edge of a 
lone on the out · ſde of a building. 


£1 


CORINTHIAN Order of ArchiteFure, being 


CORK, 1 the name of a tree, 2 the bark 


| epiſcopal juriſdiction, or viſitation. It was 


COR- 
NON (in Fortification) is 4 row ef ſtofias, 
made round on the outſide, and ſet be- 
tween the wall and the fortreſs, which lies 
aſtope, and the parapet, which ſtands per- 
pendicular, after ſuch a manner, that this 
difference may not be offenfive to the eye 3 
whence thoſe corders ſerve only as orna- 
ments, ranging round about the place, be- 
ing only uſed in fortifications of ſtone work ; 
for in thoſe made of earth, the void ſpace 
is filled up with pointed ſtalees. 
ORDOVAN Leather, a ſoft leather, made 
of goat-ſkins at Cordova in Spain. 


Kordewain, du. or of Cordonnier, fr.) a 
ſhoe- maker. 


of the fruit where the kernel, or ſeed, lies, 


50? , 36".] A borough town in the iſle of 
Purbeck in Dorſetſkire, ſo called from a 
caſtle ſuppoſed to have been built by king 
Edgar, who kept his court here; and it 
being a royal demeſne, great privileges have 
been granted to it by him, and others of 
his ſucceſſors, It has a lofty church: 


which is a royal peculiar, exempt from 


— . —— — 
—— — - * — 


a borough by preſcription, but incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, and afterwards by 
Charles II. with the ſtile of mayors and ba- 
rons, having the ſame privilege as the 
Cinque- porta; and this in particular, that 
the chief inhabitants, eſpecially thoſe who 
have been mayors, are called barons ; the 
mayor and his predeceſſor are juſtices of 
the peace; which privileges were granted 
them by king Charles I. as a reward for 
the noble defence the caſtle made for him. 
The circumference of the caſtle was near 
half a mile, as appears by the ruins of the 
walls, which ſtanding on an eminence, are 
ſeen a great way, Here is a market on 
thurſday, and fairs on May-day and St. 
Luke's day. It is 93 computed, and 116 
meaſured miles diſtant from London, Sends 
two members to parliament, 
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of gold, filver, and copper, caſually mixed 
together at the burning of the city of- Co- 
rinth. 


the fourth order, is the richeſt and moſt 
delicate of them all, and was invented by 
an architect of Athens, Its capital is 
adorned with rows of leaves, and of eight 
volutas, which ſupport the abacus, The 
height of its columa is ten diameters; and 
its cornice is ſupported by modillions. - 


or rind of that tree. 3 a topple made for a 
bottle, &c, of the bar | I, 2 
N a CORK 


COR 


_ , 2ORK FW. lon. 89. 25“. lat. 519. 4&.] 
The capital city of the county of Cork in 
the province of Munſter, in Ireland, fituatef mouldings cut into it: The Corinthian 

- 226 mites ſouth weft of Dublin, on the 
river Lee, by a channel of which it is en- 
.compaſſed, and is not acceſſible but hy 
bridges, It is a port town moſtly inhabited 
by Engliſh, who have fo improved it, that 
i far exceeds any city in Ireland, Dublin 


-only-excepted. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 


CO'RMORANT. 1 a ſea-towl reſembling a 
maven. 2 (by Metaphor) a glutton, or 


greedy perſon. 
CORMUDGEON, a miſer. 


- CORN, 1 a ſpecies of plants, which produce 
a grain fit for bread. 2 the grain, or ſeed 
ef that plant, as wheat, rye, batley, &c. 
5-2 painful, hard, lump offleth growing on 
the joints of ſome people's toes, efpeciaily 


of thofe who wear their ſhoes too tight, 
: CQRN-»r-ſe, the wild poppy. | 
CORN 7/allad, a kind of winter ſallad. 
To CORN, to powder with falt. 


CORNACHINE Poruder, a purging powder 


composꝰd of antimonium diaphoreticum, dia- 


gridium, and cream of tartar mixed in equal CORN UT E, adj. having horns, 
quantities. It is alſo called The earl of CORNU TE, ſob. 1. a cuckold, 2 a matrig 


Warwick's powder. | 
.CORNEA Junica, (in Anatomy} the ſecond 
coat of the eye, ſo called from its ſubſtance 

-  Seſembling the horn of a Janthorn, It is 
ef a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, that on the leaſt 
touch the tears may be ſqueezed out to 
wald off any filth, which, by ſticking to 
n. might render it dim. | 
CORNEL-derry, the fruit of the eornel, or 

wild cherry- tree. 
CORNER LIAN- Ane, a precious ſtone, ordi- 
narily red bordering on orange; called alſo 
Sardivs, the ſardian ſtone. They are prin- 
Eipally uſed for ſeals, becauſe they grave 
well, and take a good poliſh, 


CO RNROUS&S (of corneas, lat. of cornu a horn) 


Horney, 


*CORNER, 1 an angle, or nook, 2 a by- 


Place, or lurking-hole, 3 the end of 2 


ſtreet. - 
" CORNET, fr. (of cornu lat. a horn) 1 a 


horn, or trumpet, 2 an officer of horſe, | 
. -who' bears the colours or enfign of a troop :| 


de is the third officer of the troop. 3 3 
- woman's head gear. 4 al inſtrument to 
let a horſe blood. 5 the name of a fiſn. 
-6 a coffin of paper, | | 

* CORNETTT NO, ital. x a little eornet. 2 
an octave trumpet. 


CO RNICE, or CO RNISH (in Architecture) 
is the third and higheſt _ of the entabla- |. 
m—_ and commonly fignifies the upper-} 


ornament of any wainſcot, &c. in re- 
gard to the pillar; and is different, accord- 
ing to the different orders of architecture 


In the Tuſcan, it is without ornament; 


COR 


mouldings, The Doric is adorned 
dentils, like the Ionic, which yi 


—— 


pillar, of all others, has the moſt mouls, 
ings, and thoſe very often cut with 
modillions, and ſometimes dentils. The 
Compoſite has its dentils, and -mouldingy 
cut, and its channels or chamferings under 
its platfond, 
CORNISH Ring (of a Gun) is the next fron 
the muzzle-ring backward, 

CORNI'CULATE Plant (in Botany) a 
ſuch, as after each flower produce many 
diſtant and horned ſeed-pods, called fl. 


'CORNI'GEROUS {of corniger, lat. of cum 
a horn, and gero to bear) horned, having 
or wearing horns, 

CORNU Ammonts, a rough knotty tone of 

an aſh colour, and twiſted in manner of; 

ramſhorn, frequently found on the tops of 
mountains. 

CORNUCO PH, with the poets, a horn ort 
of which iſſued plenty of all things, 

To CORNU”TE, to make a man a cuckold, 


and this pillar, of all others, has the-Jeaft 
AS 1 


with a crooked neck. | 
CORNWALL. The moſt weſtern county in 
England, bounged on the north by the &. 
,vern ſea, on the ſouth by the Britiſh ſe, 
on the weſt by St. George's channel, and 
on the eaſt by the river Tamar, hich 
parts it from Devonſhire, except a {mall 
tract of land which farms a peninſula, The 
county is about 70 miles long from eaſt to 
weſt, and about 40 broad on the borders of 
Devonſtire, and but five near St. Ives, 
The circumference js about 150 miles; 
contains about 960,000 acres, 161 pariſhes, 
27 market towns, and nine hundreds, The 
air is ſharp ard healthful z but rather ſuit- 
ed to preſerve the health of the inhabi- 
tants, than to recover ſtrangers, The 
ground is generally very hilly, config 
moſtly of rocks covered over with ſhallow 
earth; but the valleys and parts adjacent 
to the ſea, together with the incloſure! 
near the towns, are, by the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, rendered more fertile, bearig 
good crops of corn, and grazing large num - 


bers of cattle. The inſide of the earth (07 
yields great numbers of quarries and mide, * 
which produce various ſorts of ſtone and F 
late; alſo many ſorts of minerals, as lead, ; 


copper, but more eſpecially .tin ; for the 
encouragement of which, the tingers har 
for many ages been incorporated with man 
ancient laws and privileges, in four eivifiens 
called Fuymore, Blackmore, Trewaral, 
and Penwile ; in each of which ſtannaiy 
courts are held; and, upon extraord 
occaGons, parliaments of the whole 160} 


are aſſembled under the lord warden of i 
flannates, 


L CORONA Borealis, a conſtellation in the 


CORONA Meridionalis, a conftellation in 


| the Bible, 


COR 


ftannaties. 
Tamar, the Tale, 
and the Loo, which all empty themſelves 


into the ſea directly: theſe, 


forts of fiſh, eſpecially pilchards, which 
are taken on theſe coaſts in great plenty, 
This county ſends 44 mernbers to parlia- 


ment, viz, two for the county, and 42 fer 


21 boroughs, which is more than any one 
county in the kingdom. It gives the title 


of Duke to his royal highneſs the Prince of 


Wales. 5 
CO'ROLLARY (of corollaire, fr, of corolla. 
rium, lat, a conſeQary) is a e e 


drawn from ſomething that has been already 


demonſtrated. \ 
CORONA, lat, a crown, 


flat and moſt advanced part of the cornice 
called by us the drip, becauſe it defends 
the reſt of the work from wind and water, 
But by Vitruvius it is often taken for the 
whole cornice, 


northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of twenty- 
one ſtars, according to Mr. Flamſtead's ca- 
talogue. 


the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of thir- 
teen ſtars. 

CRONALIS Sutura, (in Anatomy) the 
firſt ſuture of the ſkull, reaching tranſ- 
verſly from one temple to the other, and 
joins the os frontis to the oſſa parietaria. 

PRONARIA Paſa, lat. coronary veſſele. 
(in Anatomy) the arteries and veins whic!, 
ſurround the heart, to nouriſh and ſapply 
It with blood. : 

CO"RONA'TION (of coronatio, lat. of co- 
r7a a crown) the crowning of a king, or 
queen, &c, 

CO"RONER, an officer, whereof there are 
two in every county, who being aſlifted by 
ajury of twelve men, is appointed by the 
crown to fit on the body of ſuch as have 
been found dead, to examine whether they 
died a violent or natural death, and to or- 
der the ſame on record, 

WRONET, (of coronerta, ital.) a little 
crown, 

WRPORAL, fr, ſub. 1 an officer in the ar- 

my, below a ſerjeant. 2 an officer on board 

a ſhip that takes care of the lights, fire, &c. 


the Camel, the Cobor, 


together with 
the ſea ſhores, are well ſtocked with all 


COR 


The principal rivers are the CORPORA'TION (of c:rporatio, lat. of cob 


foro to form into a body) a body politic or 
incorporate ; ſo called, becauſe the ſeveral 
members thereof are formed into one body. 


CO'RPORATURE, the bulk, ot form of 
body. 
ſcoRP⁵OREAL. See Conro nA. 

CORPS, fr. (of corpus, lat. a body) a dead 
body, or earcaſs. 

CORPS de Batraile, fr. the main body of am” 
army drawn up in order of bartle, 

CORPS de Garde, fr. the ſoldiers who are in- 
truſted with the guard of a poſt, under the 
command of one or more officers, * 
CO'RPULENCY (of corpulentia, lat. rc 
neſs of body) bulkinefs, grofinefs, fle h- 
ineſs, or bigneſs of body. 


CORPULENT, too much loaden with fat, 
ORONA (in Achitefure) is properly the 


big-bodied, fat, groſs, bulky. 
CORPUS. Chrifi-Day, a feſtival in the 
church of Rome, in honour of the ſacta- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. | 
CO'RPUSCLE (of corpuſculum, lat. a dim. 
| of corput a y} 1 a ſmall or little body. 
2 an atom, 
{CO'RPUSCLES (in Philoſophy) ſignify the 
minute, or ſmall parts of a body, 
CORPU'SCULAR Philoſophy, is the expla- 
nation of things, and giving an account of 
the phænomena of nature by the motions * 
and affections of the minute particles of 
matter. 
CO RPUSCULARIAN Hypetrbe/is, the hy- 
potheſis of atoms. Locke, 
To CORRA DE (of corrado, lat. of cen to- 
gether, and rads to ſcrape) to ſcrape toge- 
ther, le 0 
To CORRE'CT (of corrigo, lat. of cos with, 
and rego to rule) x to mend the faults of. 
2 to reprehend, rebuke, or reprove. 3 to 
chaſtiſe, or puniſh, 4 to temper, or allay. 
CORRECT, perfect, without faults, exact. 
CORRE'CTIVE Medicines (in Pharmacy) 
are ſuch as correct the bad quality of others, 
CORRE'CTLY, exactly, or without fault. 
CORRE'CTOR, one who amends or corrects. 
CORREC TOR of the Staple, à clerk of the 
ſtaple, who records all bargains made there. 
CORRE*LATIVE (of correlatif, fr.) rela- 
tive to one another, 2 
To CORRESPHO ND (of correſpondre, ſr. of 
con with, and reſpondeo to anſwer, lat.) x 
to anſwer, ſuit, or agree. 2 to hold mu- 


3 1 communion cloth in the church of 
ome. N 


CORPORAL, adj. (of cor por alit, lat. of cor- 


fut a body) bodily, that hath a body, be- 

longing to the body. - 

FORPORAL Oath, fo called, becauſe the 
party who takes it, muſt lay his hand on 


tual commerce, or familiarity with. 
CORRESPO'NDENCE, 1 mutual intelli- ' 
gence, familiarity. 2 the agreement or” 
fitneſs between two things. - 
"ORRESPONDENT, adj, eonformable, 
ſuirable, or agreeable, a | 
CORRESPONDENT, ſubſt. 1 a boſom 
friend. 2 one that holds cotreſpondence 
with another, and lets him know 9 


' COR 


and fall of commodities, or any "Il 
affair they are cngaged in, | 

CORRIDOR, fr. (in Fortification) is the co- 
vert way lying round about the whole com- 
paſs of the fortifications of aplace, between 
the outſide of the moat and the palliſadoes, 

CORRIGIBLE (of cerrigibilis, lat. of con 
with, and repo to govern) that may be cor- 
rected or amended, 

CORRIVAL (of corriwalie, lat. of con toge- 
ther, and rivzs a river) one that courts the 
fame thing as another; originally it ſigni- 
fied a perſen who derived water from the 
fame ſpring or ſource with another. See 

RI VAL. 

CORRO”BORANTS, (in Pharmacy) ſtreng- 
theners, ſuch medicines as add to the 
ſtrength and firmneſs of the ſolids. 

To CORRO BORATE (of corroborer, fr. or 

of cerraboro, lat. of con with, and robore to 
Krengthen} 1 to confirm an evidence or, 
agreement, 2 to firengthen a weak 


part. i 
CORRO”BORATIVES (in Pharmacy) ſuch 
medicines as are of uſe in particular weak 


neſſes. 

To CORRO DE (of corrode, lat. of con with, 
and rodo to eat, or wear away) to graw, 
fret, or eat away. 

EORRO'SION (in Chemiſtry) is the diffo- 
lotion of mixed bodies by corroſive men- 
ſtruums. | | 

CORROSIVE, adj. that has a gnawing or 
fretting quality. 0 

CORRO'SIVE, ſobſt. a corroding medicine. 

To CORRUGATE (of corrugo, lat. of con 
with, and rugo to have wrinkles) to wrinkle, 
or make up in wrinkles, 


To CORRU'PT (of corrumpo, lat. of con] 


with, and rumpo to ſpoil, or marr) x to 
ſpoil, or marr. 2 to deftroy, or waſte, 
3 to pollute, or defile. 4 to bribe, or ſub- 
ern. 5 to taint, poiſon, or infect, 6 to 
debauch, or deflour. 7 to vitiate, or de- 
prave. 8 to putrefy, or rot. 

EORRUPT. 1 faulty, or vicious. 2 in- 
tectious, contagious, 3 naughty, infincere. 
4 neiſome, rotten, tainted, 5 depraved, 
debauched, 6 bribed, ſuborned. 

CORSAIR (of corſarre, fr.) a pirate, or 
perſon who ſcours the ſeas, particularly the 
Mediterranean, with an armed veſſel without 
a commiſſion from any prince or power, to 
plunder merchant · veſſels. 

CORSE. See Coxres. 

CORSE-Preſent, a mortuary; a beaft, al 


other offering to a prieſt, from a dead man's|CQSMOGRA”PHICAL, of, cr belonging 


eſtate. 1 4 7 

CORSLET, er CORSELET (of corſlet, fr.) 
1 an armour for a pike-man, 2 a broad 
girdle, 

CORTEX, lat. the bark, or outer coat or 
ſhell of a tree or ſhrub, 


CO'RTICAL Subſtance of the Cerebrum (iq 


CORTIN (in Fortification.) See Covnriy, 
CORVET, See Cuxvzr. 

CORU'SCANT (of coruſcans, lat. of ceruſe 
CORUSCA'TION, . flaſhing, or glittering, 
COR YMBI”FEROQUS (of gorymb:ifer, lat. of 


COR YMBIFEROUS Planes (in Botany) ar, | 
ſoonv ZA (of xb, gr. of xdzz the hen, 


COSCINOMA'NCY, gr, (of A5 a ſen, 


CO SE'CANT of an Arch, is the ſecint 


COSMO”GRAPHY (of u] B: a 


CON 

CORTEX Peruvianus, the bark of 2 thee 
growing in the Weit- Indies, of a Very ex. 
traordinary virtwe in removing all kings of 
intermitting fevers and agues. | 
CORTEX Winteranus, the bark of 1 thee 
brought from the Streights of Magellan 
by Captain Winter, jn his voyage with Ni 
Fr, Drake. It is aromatic, and found of 
good uſe at fea againſt the ſcurvy, 


Anatomy) that part immediately under the 
Pia Mater; fo called becauſe of its inves. 
ing the medullary part, as. the bark does 


tree. 


to ſhine) ſhining, glittering, brilliant. 


eſpecially of meteors, which frequently 
appear in ſummer evenings, 


corymbus a berry of ivy, and fers to ben 
that beareth berries like ivy, 


ſuch as have a compound of diſcous flower; 
but the ſeeds are without down, as daily 
camomile, &c. 


and Ct to run) a defluxion of a ſharp hus 
mour into the mouth, noftrils, and lung 
from the brain, by the olfaQory nerves. | 


and Aae, divination) a kind of divination 
performed by means of a ſieve. F 


an arch which is the complement of another 


to go degrees. Thus Af is the co · ſecut 00 
of the arch BD, fig. 15. 0 
To CO“SEN. See To Cozzx. t 
CO-SINE of an Arch, is the right fine of ve 
of another arch, which is the comploment 01 
of another to go degrees. Thus Dc is tht 1. 
co-ſine of the arch DB, fig. 1 01 
COSME” TICS (of Ai, gr. of ulis toc 
to adorn) waſhes that tend to whitgn, d 07 
ſoften the ſkin. wit 
CO'SMICAL (of xeopwrnt;, gr. of rien OT 
the world) a *poetical term, ſignifying th 975 
rifing of a ſtar together with the ſvn, & pal] 
with that degree of the ecliptic wherei 2 tl 
the ſun then abides; and the ſetting of 4 WP C 
ſtar in the weſt, when the ſun riſes in be frie 
eaſt, : hit, 
COSMO”GRAPHER, one {killed in coſt 3 
graphy, uf 


coſmography. 


dieler the world, and yedgw be 
the deſcription of the world ; the - 
which teaches the conſtruction, figure, 


polition, and relation of all the par of 


C O U 
world, with the manner of repreſenting 
them on 2 plane. 7 f 
ro$MO"LOGY (of #07 eo, gr. of - 
u the world, and A907 a ſpeech) a ſpeak- 
ing of the world. 


SMO“ ME TRV (of ib the world, 
1 ulręm, Bro 4 meaſure) a meaſuring the 


0s POLITE (of #474405 the world, 4. 
re 2 citizen, gr.) a citizen of the 
world, a man who is a ſtranger no- where, 
CO'SSACKS, people inhabiting the banks of 
the rivers Nuper and Don, near the Black- 
ſea, and the frontiers of Turky, Their 
country, vſvally called the Ukrain, is for 
the moſt part ſubje& to Ruſſia, 

COSSET, a lamb, calf, &c. brought up by 


cov 
in 4 cataract. 3 to ſet a lance on the reſt, 
4 to lie down, 

COU'CHANT (in Heraldry) ſaid of a lion, 
or other beaſt, when lying down with his 
head lifted up. | | 

COUCHE” (in Heraldry) denotes any thing 
laid all along. | 

COU'CHING (among Hunters) the lodging 
of a wild boar, 

COVE. ta little harbour for boats, 2 a 


|- little incloſure to keep oiſters in, 3 a pi- 


geon- hole. 

COVENANT, fr, (of conventum, lat, of con 
together, and venio to come) f an agree- 
ment, a contract. 2 a league, or alliance. 

The CO“ VENANT, a particular agreement 
made by the Preſbyterians in the reign 
of king Charles I. 


hand, or without the dam. 


STAR D, a ſort of apple. 
(0STARD-Monger, a (eller of fruit, 
(O'STIVE (of conflipatus, lat. thruſt toge- 
ther) 1 aſtringent, or binding. 2 bound 
in the body, 
OSTIVENESS, a difficulty in diſcharging 
the excrements, occaſioned by an unuſual 
detention, and an uncommon drinefs and 
hardneſs of them. 
COSTLY, adj. 1 dear, or of a great price, 
W 2 oxrenfive, luxurious. 3 ſtately, ſplendid, 
COSTLY, adv. 1 ſumptuouſly, prodigally, 
waſtefully. 2 richly, plentifully, magnifi- 
cently, 8 
Cor. 1 a cottage. 2 a kind of refuſe wool, 
fo clung together that it cannot be pulled 
alunder, 3 a cot-quean, or a man that 
meddles too much in women's affairs, 
(0-TANGENT of an Arch, is the tangent 
of an arch, that is the complement of ano- 
ther to go degrees; as Gf is the co-tan- 
zent of the arch BD, fig. 15. 
OTEMPORARY. See ConTEMPy o- 
RARY, 
0T-QUEAN, a man who concerns himſelf 
too much with the affairs of the kitchen, 
OTTAGE, a little houſe in the country, 
without land belonging to it, 
OTTAGER, an inhabitant of a cottage, 
TON, fr. 1 a ſort of woo! that encotn- 
palles the ſeed of a tree of the ſame name. 
2 the ſtuff that is made of it. 
80 COTTON, 1 in a proper ſenſe, to 
frieze, as ſore ſtuffs do. 2 to ſucceed, to 
hit, 3 to agree well together, 
OTYLA (in Anatomy) a name given to 
the cavities at the extremities of large 
bones, which receive the heads of other 


id 

bones articulated with them. It is alſo 
of called Acetabulum. 

ribs VUCH, fr, 1 a little bed. 4 a bed of 
ut leaves, or graſs, 3 (in Painting) the bed 
4 or ground on which the colour lies. 

br 0 COUCH, 1 to comprize, or compre- 
of 


bend, 2 to take off the film from the eye, 


cos T. 1 charge, or expence. 2 price, or rate. COC VENANT (in Divinity) is à particular 


diſpenſation whereby God deals with man- 
kind ; as that under the Mofaical diſpenſa- 
tion, called the Covenant of Works, and 
the preſent under the Goſpel, called the 
Covenant of Grace. 

COVENA'NTER, one that took the Preſby- 
terian covenant, in the time of the uſurpa- 
tion of Oliver Cromwel. - | 

+ COVENT. See CoxNvenT, 

CO”'VENTRY. [W. lon. 19, 26“, lat. 528. 
25. ] A city in Warwickſhire, which K. 
Henry VI. having laid ſeveral towns and 
villages to it, granted, by his charter, that 
the city, with 191 adjacent villages, ſhould 
be an intire county incorporated by itſelf, 
diſtinct from the county of Warwick; and 
that the bailiffs of the city ſhould be ſhe- 
riffs of the county for ever; and now 
the citizens began to incloſe the city with 
walls which were three miles in compaſs; 
with 26 towers and twelve gates: after 
the Reſtoration the walls and towers were 
demoliſhed, but the gates were left ſtand- 
ing, and are fiill very noble and beautiful; 
by which the ſtrength and beauty of the 
walls and towers may be eafily gueſſed at. 
The buildings are generally very old, but 
latge and ſtately; the market- place is ſpas 
cious, in Which is a ſtately croſs, erected 
by a legacy of Sir William Hollis, lords 
mayor of London, in the reizn of Henry 
VIII, which is 60 feet high, and adorned 
with the ſtatues of moſt of our kings, as 
big as lite, Here is à confiderable inland 
trade of wed eving tammies aud the ordinary 
ſort of ribbans, which rendets it very po- 
pulous. Here are only three churches, but 
four ſpires, there being at the ſouth-end 
of the town a tall fpize By itſelf, the 
only remains of a church that belonged 
to a monaſtery of Grey Friars, St, Mis 
chaei's has a ſtone ſpire of excellent work= 
manſhip 300 feet high. There are two 


or three meeting -houſes for Proteſtant 
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Diſſenters. There is a charity-ſchool, an 


hoſpital, and a free - ſchool founded by 
John Hales, Eſq; with the title of King 


enry the VIIIth's ſchool. The windows 


of the town-houſe are of painted glaſs, 
repreſenting ſome of the old kings, earls, 
c. who have been benefactors to the 
citv ; among the reſt, are the pituies of 
Leofric the firſt earl, and of Godiva hs 
wife, with this inſcription : 

J Leofric, for we of thee, 

Do ſet Coventry toll-free. 
For Leotric, being incenſed againſt the citi- 
Zens, laid upon them very heavy taxes, 
which he would not remit, notwithſtanding 
the great interceſſion of his lady, unleſs ſhe 
would ride naked through the moſt fre- 
quented part of the city; which (ſays tra- 
dition) ſhe performed, after having ordered 
all the windows and doors to be ſhut, on 
pain of death, In memory of which, there 
is a proceſſiuon through the town, on the 
friday after Trinity-ſunday, with the figure 
of a naked woman on horſeback, The 
market here is on wedneſday and friday ; 
and the fairs on April the iſt, Eaſter-thurl- 
day, Auguſt the 16th, Corpus- Chriſti-day, 
and October the 3d and 21ſt. The tuwn 
is governed by a recorder, ſteward, coro- 
ner, two chamberlams, two wardens, and 
other officers, beſides the mayor, ſherifis, 
and aldermen. It ſends two members to 
parliament, Diſtant from London 74 com- 
puted, and gr meaſured miles, The bi- 
ſhop is called biſhop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. The earls of Coventry take their 
title from this town. 

COVER. 1 a lid for a pot, diſh, &c. 2 the 
binding, or outfide of a book, 3 a cloak, 
or pretence. 4 a plate, napkin, knife, fork, 
and ſpoon at table, 

To COVER, 1 to hide, conceal, or keep 
ſecret. 2 to diſguiſe, cloak, or palliate. 

3 to fill, charge, or load. 4 to couple 
with, ſpeaking of beaſts. > 

CO”"VERLET, an ornamental covering for 
a bed, 

CO-VERSED Sine of an Arch, is the re- 

maining part of the diameter of a circle, 
after the verſed fine is taken away; as Fd 
is the co-verſed fine of the arch BD, See 

. | | 

COVSRT, ſubſt. fr, 1a thicket, or ſhady 
place, 2 a hiding-place. 3 a ſhelter, re- 

fuge, or retreat, 

COVERT Baron (in Law) denotes a woman 
married, and ſo under the protection of her 
huſband, 

CO'VERTURE, a covering. 

CO” VERT: way (in Fortification) is the ſpace 
of ground level with the field, on the edge 
of the ditch, about twenty foot broad, 


CFU | 

This is otherwiſe called Corridor, and 1 

: - 
parapet raiſed on a level, together with ity 
banquets and glacis, which from the he; be 
of the parapet muſt follow the Es. 
the place, till it is inſenſibly loſt in the 
field, It has alſo a feot-bank. 

One of the preateſt difficulties in a ſiege is to 
make a lodgment on the covert- way, be. 
cauſe the beſieged uſually palliſado it along 

„ the middle, and undermine it on all fdes 
This is called the Counter ſcarp, becauſe i 
is upon the edge of it, 

To CO'VET, to deſire, to wiſh, or long 
for. | 
CO"VETOUS (of capio, lat, to deſire) 1 an. 

ricious, 2 very defirous, 

COUCH, a diſeaſe affecting the lungs, oc. 

ſioned by a ſharp ſerous humour vellicating 

the fibrous coat thereof, and urging it to a 

diſcharge by ſpitting. 

CO'VIN, or COVINE, a deceitful agreement 
between two, or more perſons, to the pre. 

Judice of another. 

CO'VING Cornice (in Architecture) is ſoch 
a cornice that has a great caſement, or 
hollow in it, which is commonly lathe 

and plaiſtered upon compaſs ſprockets, or 
brackets. 

COUL, a tub with two ears, 

COUL. See Cow. 

COU'LTER (of culter, lat. of col to till) 

cutting inſtrument belonging to a plough, 

COUNCIL (of cencile, fr. of concilium, li. 

of con together, and caſo, i. e. voco, to call 

I a general aſſembly of the clergy, 2 a 

aſſembly of the chief perſons of a nation 

met together about affairs of fate, 3 1 

aſſembly of the ſociety of Lincoln's. Inn. 

COUNCIL of Var, an aſſembly of the pn. 

cipal officers of an army, or fleet, occa- 

fionally called by the general, or admin, 
to conſider of the preſent ſtate of aftars, 

Common COUNCIL, a court in which all the 
by-laws relating to the city of London ar 
made, It conſiſts of two houſes, like the 

parliament; the upper cenſiſting of the 

lord mayor and aldermen ; and the love 
of a number of common council-men ite 
preſenting the body of the citizens. 

COU'NCIL, COU'NSEL, or COUNSEL 

LOR, one that pleads for another at Ws 
bar, | 

COUNSEL, advice, 

COUNT (of cente, fr.) a foreign earl 

To COUNT. 1 to number, or tell, 29 

caſt vp, or reckon, 3 to eſteem, or jus 

COUNT Heel, is a wheel in the {trikin 

part of a clock, moving round once 
twelve, or twenty-four hours, This, 
ſome, is called the locking: wheel, becauſe 


tan pil 
.Y diſtant 
it has commonly eleven notches in , bm . 
unequal diffances tr-m one another, Tg, pol 
order to make the clock ſtrike, ud 


ranging quite round the half-moons, aad 
other works, towards the country, 


driven round by the pinion of 4015 


COU 


U NTENANCE, fr. 1 looks, air, mien. 


2 face, or viſage. 3 ſupport, or protec; 


% cOUNTENANCE, to favour, to encou- 


to abet. - 
COUNTER (of contoir, fr.) 1 a counting 


board in 2 | 
Kc. to count withal, 3 a reckoner, or 
computer, 4 2 box for caſh, 5 the name 
of «wo priſons in London, 


COUNTER (of contra, lat, oppoſite) a par- 


uſed in compoſition, but ſometimes by 
Itſelf, BLN 
COUNTER - Approaches (in Fortification) are 
works made by the beſieged, to hinder the 
approach of the enemy; and when they 
tefien to attack them in form. i 
Ty COUNTER. balance, to weigh one thing 
22ainſt another, to make an equal amends 
for, 
COUNTER Battery, is one raiſed to play 
2zainkt another, | 
COUNTER Breaft-2vork, the ſame as Falſe- 
Bray; which ſee, . 
COUNTER Bond, a bond to keep a perſon 
harmleſs, who has given ſecurity for an- 
other, 
OUNTER Change, an exchange between 
two perſons, by mutual contract or agree» 
ment, 
INTER Cbarge, is a charge brought 
2zainſt the accuier, 


force of another, N 
OUNTER Cbeck, is a check given to the 
accuſer, 

UNTER Cunning, ſubtilty uſed by the 
alverſe party. 

UNTER Deed, a ſecret writing, or a 
private act, which deſtroys, or changes, 
ſme more public act. | 

UNTER Diſinction, a diſtinguiſhing on 
the oppoſite fide, 

UUNTER Drawing (ig Painting) the co- 


ſhop, 2 2 piece of braſs, ſilver, 


tele ſignifying oppoſition z it is generally 


OUNTER Charm, a charm to hinder the 


COU 


height of the cordon by vaults, to ſupport 
the way of the ws and part of the 
rampart; as alſo to fortity the wall and 
ſtrengthen the ground; but are not now of 
much uſe, unleſs in large fortifications, 

COUNTER. fuge (in Muſic) is when the 
fuges proceed contrary to one another, 

COUNTER-guards (in Fortification) are large 
heaps of earth, in figure of a parapet, raiſed 
above the moat, before the faces, and pointy 
of the baſtion, to preſerve them; and then 
they conſiſt of two faces, making an angle- 
ſaliant, and ate parallel to the faces of the 
baſtions, 

To COUNTERMA'ND (of contre-mander, 
fr.) to give contrary orders, or to contradict 
former ones. * 

COUNTER. marcb, a contrary march. 


terraneous paſſage, made by the beſieged, 
in_ſearch of the enemy's mine, to give air 
to it, to take away the powder, or by any 
other means to fruſtrate the effect of it, 
To COUNTERMINE. 1 to fink ſuch mines. 
2 to prevent another*s deſigns from taking 
effect. | 
COUNTER.  mure (of contre-mur, fr.) a wall 
ſet againſt another, See CoNTRA-MURE. 


veriet for a bed. | 
COUNTER. par? (in Muſic) a term denoting 


baſe is ſaid to be the counter-part to the 
treble, 

COUNTER. part (of a Writing) a duplicate, 
or copy of it, 11 
COUNTER-plet. 1 a ſham plot, or one con- 
tri ved to overthrow another. 2 a fetch, or 
wile apain another. 


of compoting, before notes of different 
lengths or meaſures were invented; which 


| was to ſet pricks, or points one againſt ano» 
ther to denote their ſeseral concords. The 


length of which prints was ſung according 


ping a deſign or painting, by meaus of 
lome tranſparent matter, where the ſtrokes 
appearing through are traced with a pencil. 
UNTERFEIT, ſubſt, 1 a cheat, or im- 
0 2 a reſemblance, or repreſenta- 
ion. 
0 COUNTERFEIT, I to imitate, or re- 
:mble, 2 to forge, or conſent, 3 to feign, 
or reſemble, 
UNTERFOIL, or CQU'NTERSTOCK, 
that part of a tally ſtruck in the Exche- 
. which is kept by an officer of that 
nt, 
UNTER-Porss (in Fortification) are cer- 
an pillars, and parts of the walls of a place, 


from another, which are advanced as much 


Wſtnt from fifteen to twenty foot one} 


# Paluble in the ground, and joined to the 


to the quantity vi words or ſyllables where- 
to they were applied. | | 
To COUNTER poje (of contre-peſer, fr.) ta 
put an equal we'ght on the oppoſite fide of 
the balance. | 
COUNTER. porfon, an antidote, or remedy 
that hinders the effect of poiſon. 
COUNTER-r%und (in Military affairs) a cer- 
tain number of officers going to v.lit the 
rounds, or centinels. \ 
COU'NTERSCARP (in Fortification) is that 
fide of the ditch which is next to the coun- 
try ; or properly the talus that ſupports the 
_ earth of the covert. way; tho' by this word 
is underſtood often the whole covert. way, 
with its parapet and glacis ; and ſo it muſk 
be underſtood, when it is ſaid, The enemy 
lodged themſelves on the counterſ, carp, 


COUNTER mine (in Fortification) is a ſub- 


COUNTER -pain (of contre-pointe, fr.) a co- 


one part to be oppoſite to another, as the 


COUNTER point (in Muſic) is the old way. 


2 2 COUNTER» 
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COUNTRY. a nation, kingdom, princi- 


COUPEEE (of coupe, fr.) a ſtep in Fm 


COU 

COUNTER -ſcuf-, when friends fall woo! 
friends, by miſtake, 

COUNTER- ſecurity, is a ſecurity given to a 
perſon who has entered into obligations for 
another, 

COUNTER- ſwallow? s-tail (in Fortification) 
is an out- work in figure of a ſingle tenaille, 
wider towards the place, that is, at P* 
gorge, than at the head, or next th 
country. 

COUNTER- Tally, one of the two tallics 
whereon any thing is ſcored. 

COUNTER: Tenor (in Muſic) one of the mean 
or middle parts of muſic, ſo called, becauſe 
it is cppoſite to the tenor, | | 

To COU'NTERVAIL, to make equivalent, 
or recompenſe the loſs cf. 

COUNTER Mall, a little wall built cloſe to 
another, to fortify and ſecure it, that it 
may not receive any damage from the build- 
ings contiguous to it, 

To COUNTER- Werk, to build works, dig 
mines, &c, in order to ruin thoſe of the 
enemy. 

COUNTESS (of counteſſe, fr.) the wife or 


widcw of a count or earl. 


COU'NTING-Fouſe (of the King's houſhsld)] 


the board of Green-cloth, 


pality, or region. 2 the fields, in oppoſi- 
tion to the town, | 

COU'NTRYMAN, 1 one that lives at a di- 
ſtance from the city. 2 one that comes 
from the ſame place or country with ano- 
ther, 

COUNTY. 1 a hire, or one of the parts 
or circuits, into fifty-two of which the 
whole kingdom is divided. 2 an earidom, 
the territory of a count or earl, 

EQUNTY, or COUNTY Court, 2 court 
which the ſheriff keeps every month within 
his charge, either by bimſelf, or his de- 


puty. 

COUNTY-CORPORATE, is a title given 
to ſeveral cities or ancient borovghz, on 
which our kings have beſtowed extraordi- 
nary privileges, annexing to them a parti- 
cular territory, juriſdiction, c. 

EPUNTIES Palatine, are four in number, 
viz, Cheſter, Durham, Lancaſhire, and 
Ely. The chief governors of theſe coun- 
ties ſent out all writs in their own name 
heretofore, by a ſpecial charter from the 
king ; and, touching juſtice, did al! things 
as abſolutely as the king himſelf in other 
counties, only acknowledging him their 
ſuperior and governor. But in Henry the 
VIIIth's time the ſaid power was much 
abridged, 

OU PED (in Heraldry) figpifies a head, or 
other limb borne as if cut clear and even 
off from the trunk. 


COU 
wherein one leg is a little bent, and fit 
pended from the ground ; and, with th 
other, a motion is made forwards, 

COUPER, [W. lon, 3 deg. lat, 56%, 379 
A town in the county of Angus in $c. 

land ; fituate 12 miles north-eaſt of Perth 

COU'PLE, fr. (of copula, lat. of cpub do jj 
together) J a pair of any thing, 2 a bu 
ro tie dogs together. 

To CQU'PLE. I to join together, 2 to, 

pulate, as in the act of generation. z to 

unite, or marry. 4 to pair, as birds do, 

COU'PLET, 1 a diviſion of an cde, hymn 

&c, wherein an equal meaſure is found i 

each diviſion. 2 two verſes with rhime, 

COU RAGE, fr. boldneſs, ſtoutneſs, alot, 

COURA*GEOUS, ftout, brave, valiant, i. 
trepid. | 

COURANT (of courante, fr.) 1 a day, 
2 a news-paper, 

COURAP, the Indian itch, a diſeaſe lie; 
tetter or ring worm. 

COU RIER, fr, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or a. 

preſs, to carry diſpatches, 

COURSE, or COARSE, adj. 1 the conti 

of fine, 2 clowniſh, ruſtic, 4 forry a 

mean, 

COURSE, ſubſt. (of curſus, lat. of curry th 

Tun) 1 a running, a race, 2 A journey, a 

voyage, 3 order, or law, 4 turn, nk. 

5 cuſtom, manner, way, faſhion, 6 wy, 

or means. 7 ſervice uf meat. 8 meaſur, 

or conduct. 9 a bed or lay of ſtones, &. i 

building. 10 the limits of a racing ground, 

In COURSE, or of COURSE, naturally, « 

one's ſelf, or of itſelf, 

COURSE (in Navigation) is the angle which 

the rhumb line, upon which the ſhip mult 

ſail, makes with the meiidian ; or, it ii 

more properly, the angle that is made bya 

tangent to the meridian, and an infinite 

ſmall part of a rhumb line at the point d 

contact, 

COURSE (in Huſbandry) is a turn or flee 
of hay, &c. laid on a cart, &c. 

To COURSE. 1 to hunt, or chaſe. 2% 

run up and down, 3 to diſpute in iti 

ſchools. ; 

COURSER. 1 a diſputant in ſchools, 24 

borſe for running. 

COU'RSES (with Phyſicians) the menls, g 
monthly terms in women. 

COU'RSEY (of courfie, fr.) a ſpace in a f. 
ley, of about a Hot and a half broad, & 
both ſides whereef the ieats of the {arts 
are placed. 

COURT (of c:ur, fi.) 1 the palace, ot ya 
where a king reſides, 2 the Pries 
courtiers, 3 attendance that one fe 
a prince or great man, 4 à hall, 0 pan 
where the judges diſtribute juſtice, 5" 
aſſembly of judges, jury, &c. in de! 


© — oy 


6 a yard belonging to a houte, Na 


o v 
the gate of a church. 8 a narrow 
w_ vaſſoge, paved with broad ſtones, 
where no coaches or horſes paſs, 

COURT of Admiralty, a court where all 
matters relating to the ſea are decided. It 
was firſt eftabliſhed by king Edward III. 

COURT Baron, a court holden by every lord 
of a manor (who were anciently called ba- 
rons) within his own precincts. ; 

COURT of Cbivalty, the marſhal's court, 

COURT Chriftian, the ſpiritual court. 

COURT Leet, a court belonging to a lord of 
a manor, | 

COURT of the Legate, was a court erected 
by cardinal Wolſey, to diſpenſe with of- 

- fences againſt ſpiritual laws, and to prove 
wills. | 

COURT of Peculiars, a ſpiritual court, pe- 
culiarly belonging to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. | 

COURT of Requeſts, was formerly a court of 
equity, but is now quite ſuppreſſed, 

To COURT. 1 to woo, or make love to. 
2 to defire, or ſollicit. 3 to ſue, or ſtand 
for a place, 

COURT Minion, a favourite at court, 

COURT Holy-water, fair and empty words, 

COU'RTAL, a muſical inſtrument, a fert of 
baſſoon, 

COURTEOUS (of conrtois, fr.) 1 civil. af. 
fable. 2 kind, free, generous, - 3 fair- 
ſpoken, 4 full of courteſy, 

COU'RTESY (of courtoifie, fr.) 1 kindneſs, 
favour, ſervice, 2 gentleneſs, humanity. 


=— 
COW, a well known beaſt, 


COW-bherd, a cow keeper. ; 
To COW, to intimidate, or make afraid. 


courage. 


encounter difficulties or dangers, 

COWBRIDGE, à pretty good market-town 
of Glamorganſhire in South Wales; govern- 
ed by a bailiff, annually chyſen, and ſworn 
by the deputy conſtable, It has a marker 
on tueſday, and fairs on April 23d, May 3a, 
June the 24th, and on the 14th of Seg- 
tember. Diſtant from London 136 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles, The juſ- 


at this place the week after Eaſter, 


coaſt of the Iſle of Wight, fituate $ miles 


thriving place in the whole iſland, tho” it 

lies ſo low, that it is not reckoned healthy, 
COWL, 1 that part of a friar's habit that 

covers his head. 2 2 tub with two ears, 


20˙.] A parliament town of Scotland, in 
the county of Fife, ſituate 10 miles weſt of 
St. Andrews. | 

To COWR down, to ſtoop down, 


young hawks, who ſhake their wings in 
token cf obedience to the old ones, 
CO'WSLIP, a flower that blows in April and 


zern, 4 a curtſey, or reverence done 

y a woman, a; 

COURTEZAN (of courtiſane, fr.) a term 
of infamy, applied to women who expoſe 
their perſons, and make a trade of proſti- 
tution; a lady of pleaſure, 

COURTIER. 1 a man that has a place at 
corrt, or that follows the court, 2 a po- 
lite perſon, full of fine ſpeeches and com- 
plaiſance. 3 a court lady. 

COURTINE, or COU'RTAIN (in Forti- 
fication) is the front of the wall between 
the flanks of the two baſtions; or the 
longeſt ſtrait line that runs round the 
rampart, drawn from one flank to the 
other, being bordered with a parapet five 
foot high, behind which the ſoldiers Rand, 


to fire upon the covert-way, and into the 
moat, | 


| 


May, ; 

COXZE (in Anatomy) the hip bones; they 
are two large bones ſituate on each fide the 
Os Sacrum. 

CO'XCOMB, a blockhead, fop, or filly per- 
ſon, <X 

To COXE, to flatter, or cajole, 

CO'XWOLD. [W. lon. 50 min, lat. 540, 
20',] A market-town in the north riding of 
Yorkſhire, fituate 14 miles north of York, 
Here is a free ſchool built m 1589, and an 
alms-houſe, It has a market, and a fair on 
the 15th of Auguſt. 

COY. 1 ſhy, reſerv'd, pretending to much 

modeſty, 2 finical, preciſe. | 


on, 
CRAB, 1 a wild apple. 2 a ſhell- fiſn. 3 an 
inſtrument with three claws, uſed by ripe 


COURTLY, ſpruce, airy, complaiſant. 

COURTSHIP. 1 courteſy, or civility, 2 fine 
amorous ſpeeches, | | 

COU'SIN (of co, fr.) a kinſman, or kinſ- 
woman, by blood or marriage. 

COUSIN German, couſins of the firſt genera- 


tion, or the children of brothers and fiſ-jCRACEK, ' 1 a chink or 


ters. 


COUTH, known, or ſkilful in. 


wrights, &c. 8 
CRA'BBED. 1 ſour, like unripe fruit, 
2 rough, uneven. 3 obſcure, or difficult, 
4 peeviſh, or of a ſurly temper, 
CRA'BBING (in Falconry) when hawkg 
ſtand too near, and _ with each other. 
aw. 2 the noiſe of 
a thing when it cracks. 3 a courtezan, or 
whore, 4 a boaſter, or braggard, 


WVY of portridges (of couvfe, fr.) a flock, To CRACK, 1 to break a thing, 2 to chink 


er flight of thoſe birds, 


CO'WARD, adaftard, or one that hath no - 
COWARDICE, fearfulneſs, want of ſpirit to 


. 
P L— ——— — 


tices hold a quarter ſeſſions for the county 


COWES. [W. lon. 110. 25“. lat. 50. 
A town and harbour on the north 


ſouth-weſt of Portſmouth, It is the moſt + 


COWPAR, [W. lon, 29. 46“, lat. 56%. 


COWRING (ia Falconry) the quivering of 


To CO”ZEN, to cheat, bubble, or impoſe 
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CRA 


or boaſt. 
CRACK-4rain'd, difordered in his ſenſes. 


CRACKER. 1 a ſquib, or ſmall fice-work. 


boaſter. 
CRA'CKNEL of (craguelin, fr.) a ſort of 
cakes hard baked, ſo as to crackle under 
the teeth, 
CRA'DLE. 1 a bed for a child, 2 the place 
where the bullet lies in a croſs-bow. 3 a 
wooden frame fixed to ſcythes. 4 a frame 
of wood for the more fafely launching a 
ſhip. 5 (in Surgery) a machine of wood to 
lay a broken leg in. 
CRAFT. 1 trade, artifice, or handicraft. 
2 craftineſs, or cunning, 3 trick, or wile, 
Small CRAFT, ſmall veſſels, and boats, 
CRA'FTSMAN, -or CRAFTS-MASTER, 
one ſkilled in trade or handicraft, a 
CRAG. 1 the nape of the neck. 2 the ſum- 
mit of a rock, 
CRA'GGY, or CRA'GGED, 1 rocky, or 
yl of precipices. 2 rough, uneven, bro- 
en, , | 
To CRAM. 1 to thruſt cloſe. together, 2 to 
ſtuff, or overfill one's belly, 3 to fill or 
ſtuff fowls to make them fat, | 
CRA MBO, a rhiming play, wherein he that 


feits. 
CRA'MBORN, I lon, 29. 10“, lat. 300. 
54 .] A pretty little town in Dorſetſhire, 


well watered, and pleaſantly ſituate in a 
healthy ſporting country, having a chace 
near it which extends almoſt to Saliſbury, 
Nt has a market on wedneſday, and fairs 
on the 24th of Auguſt and on the 6th of 
December. It gives title of viſcount to the 
earl of Saliſbury. Diſtant from London 76 
computed, and 85 meaſured miles, A little 
river runs from hence, and falls into the 
Stour at the borders of Hampſhire, 
CRAMP (of krampe, dan.) a kind of 
numbneſs, or convulſion in the neck, 
arme, legs, &c. accompanied with a vio- 
leat, but tranſitory pain; uſually going off 
enly by rubbing the part, | 
CRAMP-#/>, a fiſh that numbs the hands 
of thoſe that touch it, It is otherwiſe called 
the Torpedo, 
CRAMP. tren, CRA'MPERN, an iron that 
faſtens ſtones in building. 
To CRAMP, 1 to fireighten, or reſtrain. 2 
to faſten with 2 cramp- iron. ; 
CRA'NAGE. 1 che liberty to uſe a crane for 
drawing up wares. 2 the money taken and 
paid for the ſame. | 
CRANBROOK, a large town in Kent, in 
the woody part of the county ; was for- 
merly noted for being the place where the 
firſt woollen manufactory was erected by 
the Flemins in the time of king Edward 
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and flaw, 3 to make a noiſe. 4 to brag, 


2 an inftrument to curl hair with. 3 a 


repeats a word that was ſaid before, for- 


C RA 


| It has a market on ſaturday, 
May 19th, and on the 1ſt of September 

CRANE, 1 a bird with a very long neck bl 
and legs, and is a great devourer of i, 
2 wn gre to draw up heavy p6ods, 

a fiphon, or pipe, for drawing low... 
3 of a veſſel. hh PETE 

CRANES Bill. 1 the name of an herb. 2 2 
ſurgeon's inſtrument, a 5 

CRA MUM, lat. (in Anatomy) an aſſem. 
blage of bones Which cover and defend the 
brain; popularly called the ſkull, It is di. 
vided into two tables, between which is 
a ſpongeous ſubſtance called Diploe, The 
external table is ſmooth, and covered with 
the Pericranium; the internal is likewiſe 
ſmooth, but furrowed by the pulſation of 
the arteries of the Dura Mater. Its figure 
is round, but a little depreſſed and longih, 
advancing out behind, and flatted on the 
two ſides, | 

RANK, adj. (of krank, du. fick) a flip i 

ſaid to be crank when ſhe cannot bear her 
ſails for fear of overſetting, 

CRANK, ſubſt. the draw-beam of a well, 

To CRA'NKLE, to go winding about, 

CRA'NNY (of crena, lat. of Kezaw, gr. to 

mix) a chink, or crevice, 

CRAPE, (of crepe, fr.) a light tranſparent 

ſtuff, made of raw filk, gummed and twiſt. 

ed on the mill, wove without croſſing j 

much uſed in mourning. The invention 

of this ſtuff came from Bologna in Italy ; 
but the chief manufacture thereof is at 

Lyons in France. 

To CRASH. 1 to brea 
make a great noiſe. 
CRA'SIS, lat. (in Phyfic) is a proper conſti- 
tution, temperature, or mixture of natural 
humouts, ſuch as conſtitute a ſtate of 

health. 

CRA'SIS, lat, (in Grammar) is the contrac- 
tion of two ſyliables into one, as be far 
bozver, : 

CRASS (of craſſus, lat.) groſs, fat. 

CRA'SSITUDE, thickneſs, bigneſs, groil- 
nels, 

CRATCH. See RAcx. 

CRA'TCHES, a diſeaſe in a horſe's heel, 

CRATER, lat, i. e. a cup. (in Aſtronomy} 
a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting of eleven ſtars, according to Mr, 
Flamſtead's catalogue. ; 

CRA'TER (in Falconry) a line on which 
hawks are faſtened when they are reclaim 
ed. 

CRA VAT (of cravate, fr.) a neckcloth, 

To CRAVE, to deſire, or demand. 

CRAVEN, a diviſion of the welt-riding df 

Yorkſhire, fituate on the river Are. 

To CRAUNCH, or CRUNCH, to' grind 
any hard thing with one's teeth, 

CRAW, the gorge, or crop of a bird. 


and fairs on 


b 


k, or bruiſe. 2 to 


II, but that trade is long ſincs Joſt here. 


re CRAWL, 1 to {lide on the bel, 2 * 


CRE 
ts, &c, do. 2 to creep on all four, 3 to | 
arm with vermin. 
Ga. s eaſe in hawks, much like the 
Pantaſs, which hinders their muting. : 
CRAY Fiſh, a fort of river fiſh, ſometimes! 
called a Crevice. h | 
CRATON, fr. a pencil made of an ſort of 
colouring ſtuff, which being dried, is uſed; 
for drawing in dry colours on paper. 
ckAZv. 1 diſtempered in one's brain, af. 
feed with madaeſs. 2 ſickly, weak, in- 


m. 

CREAM (of creme, fr.) & the fineſt and 
thickeſt part of the milk, being that 
whereof butter is made, 2 the beſt, or 
prime of any thing, 

CREAM of Tartar, (in Pharmacy) a pre- 
paration of tartar, made by diſſolving it 
in boiling water, ſtraining the diſſolution; 
half the liquor being evaporated, the re- 
mainder is ſet to cool, which ſhoots up in- 
to cryſtal, part ſwimming at top, It is re- 
puted a great ſweetener of the blood, _ 

+ CRE ANCE 2, fr. x truſt, or confidence, 
2 (in Falconry) is a fine ſmall line faſtened 
to ahawk's leaſh, when ſhe is firſt lured, 

CREASE, the mark of a plait, or fold, 

To CREA'TE (of creo, Jat, to bring forth) 
1 to make out of nothing. 2 to make or 
appoiat, 3 to cauſe, or excite, 


CREA'TION,4 1 the making, or being| 


made out of nothing, 2 choice, nomina- 
tion, or election. 


CREA'TOR, 3 the perſon who creates, 
CREA'TURE> (of creatura, lat, of creo to 


create) 1 a created being, 2 one that owes 


his riſe and fortune to ſome great man, 

CREDENCE (of credentia, lat, of credo to 
believe) 1 a credit, or belief, 2 a name, 
renown, reputation, 

CREDE'NTIALS, letters of credit and re- 
com. nendation; eſpecially thoſe given to 
an embaſſador, &c. ſent to foreign courts, 

CRE"DIBLE, worthy to be believed. 

CREDIT (of credicum, lat, of credo to truſt) 
I reputation, authority, or intereſt, 2 
fame, honour, glory, 3 credence, or be- 
lief. 4 truft, or confidence, 

To CREDIT, 1 to give credit, or traſt for 
goods, 2 to believe, or confide in, 3 to 
grace, or ſet off. 

CRE"DITABLE, honourable, of ſair repu- 
tation, 

CREDITON, [W. Jon, 30. 50”. lat. 509, 
50.] A ſmall town in Devonſhire, ſituate 


between two hills on the river Creden. 


Its chief manufacture is ſerge, in which it 
drove a great trade, and was a flouriſhing 
town till 1743, when, on the 14th of 
Auguſt, above 4.60 houſes were burnt 
down, beſides the market-houſe, wool- 


e RE 


was computed at near 3000 I, and the loſd | 


in houſes and goods uninſured, at near 
50,0001, but large contributions were made 
in all parts of the kingdom for their relief, 
Here is a market on ſaturday, and fairs on 
the zoth of April, and on the roth of Au- 


guſt, In the times of the Saxons, it was 


a biſhopric z and the cathedral is ftill 
ſtanding, though the ſee was afterwards 
tranſlated to Exeter, Diſtant from Lon» 
don 147 computed, and 133 meaſured 
miles, 7 

CRE“ DITOR, one that gives credit, or truſts 
another with money, goods, &c, in oppo- 
fition to Debtor, 

CREDU'LITY, aptneſs to believe what ano- 
ther relates, without examining into the 
circumſtances of it, 

CRE”DULOUS, apt to believe. 

CREED, a ſhort account of the articles of the 
Chriſtian faith. It has its name from credo 
I believe, the firſt word of it in Latin. 

CREEK (of crigue, fr.) 1 a little bay, or 
ſmall harbour. 2 a crook, or nook, to 
unload wares, 

To CREEK, to make a noiſe as a cricket 
does, 

CREEKLADE. [W. lon, 1*. 55“, lat. 61“. 
35] A borough- town in Wiltſhire, ſeated 
on the river Iſis where it begins to be na- 
vigable. It is governed by a bailiff, and has 
a free · ſchool endowed with a ſalary of 
40 J. a year, It has a market on ſaturday, 
and fairs on the third wedneſday in April 
and july, on the third tueſday in Auguſt, 
and on St. Matthew's day, It ſends two 
members to parliament. Diſtant 26 mileg 
from Oxford, and 31 from Londen, 

To CREEP. 1 to crawl on all four. 2 to 
come privately, or at unawares on a per- 
ſon. 3 to fawn and creuch. 

CREE'PER, 1 a creeping creature, 2 the 
name of a ſmall bird. 3 a low andiron, 

4 a ſhrub, ſuch as nightſhade, 5 a ſort of 
clog worn by women. 6 a ſmall bard fort 
of apple. f 

CRE NA, lat. a notch, 'lit, or dent, 

CRE NAT ED Leaves (in Botany) ſuch leaves 


edges. 
fore - part of a horſe's foot. | 


CRE'PUSCLE (of creprſculum, lat.) the twis 
light, or the dubious light before the ſun's 
riſing in the morning, and after the ſun's 
ſetting in the evening. | 

CREPU'SCULOLUS, of or belonging to the 
twilight, 

CRE'SCENT, adj. {of creſcens, lat, of creſcs 


chambers, and other public buildings; ſo 
at the Joſs in goods, and ſtock in trade, 


tao wax bigger) increaſing ; growing or Wwax- 
ing bigger, 


CRE'SEENT, 


* : 


( 
why 
oF 
1 ; 
3 
11 | 
1 


of plants as are notched or jagged round the 
CRE'PANCE (in Farriery) an ulcer in the 
CREPITA'TION, a crackling or rattling, * 
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ERESCENT, ſubſt. the new moon, 

CRE SSEs, the name of an herb. 

CRE SSET, or CRESSET Light, a burning 
beacon, 

CREST (of crefte, fr. or of criſta, lat.) 1 2 
tuft, or plume on the head of a bird. 2 the 
plome, or horſe's hair on the top of an 

elmet. 3 the mane of a horſe. 4 (among 

Carvers) a carved work to adorn the head 
or top of any thing, 5 (in Heraldry) the 
uppermoſt part of an armoury, or that 
part riſing over the helmet. 

CREST-fallen, dejected, diſpirited, or caſt 
down, 

CRE” VICE. 1 a cray-fiſh, 2 a chink, or 
fiſſure, hy | 

CREW. 1 the company of ſailors belonging 

to a ſhip, 2 a gang, or company, ſpoken 
diſdainfully, 

CRE'WEL, a fine ſort of worſted, uſed to 
mark, or do fine needle-work with, 

CRE'WET. See CrvuerT, 

CRTANCE, or CRIANTS, the ſame as 

__ Cr-anee ;; which ſee, 

CRIB. 1 a manger for cattle, 2 the leathern 
pouch under a coachman's ſeat, 

To CRIB, to keep back or with-hold part 
of money given to be laid out, 

CRIBBAGE, a game at cards. 

CRFBBLE, fr. 1 a corn- ſieve. 2 very coarſe 
meal. 

CRIBR ATION (in Pharmacy) a ſifting; the 
act of ſeparating the finer part of a medi- 
cine from the groſſer. 

CRIBRO'SUM Os (in Anatomy) a little 
bone at the top of the noſe, pierced like a 

ſieve; called alſo Os Erhmordes, 

CRICK, a pain, or ſort of cramp in the 
neck, &c, — 

CRICKET, 1a little inſet, 2 a ſort of 
exerciſe, 3 a little ſtool. 

CRICKHO WEL, a pretty town in Breck- 
nockſhire, in South- Wales, ſeated on the 

Ulk, over which it has a bridge: It has an 
indifferent market on thurſday, and a fair 
on the firſt of May. Diſtant from London 
119 computed, and 148 meaſured miles, 

CRITER, an officer in courts of juſtice, whoſe 
buſineſs is to make proclamations, call in 
the witneſſes, &c. alſo a pariſh officer who 
makes proclamation of things loſt, to be 
ſold, &c. : ; 

CRIME, fr. (of crimen, lat. a fault) a fault, 
offence, a fin, or breach of the law. 

CRI”"MINAL, adj, guilty of a crime. 

CRI“ MINAL, ſubſt. an offender, or male- 
factor. 

CRIMP, an agent for coal- merchants. 


To CRISP 


C RO 


JR NELS, CRI”NETS, or cx 


(in Falconry) are ſmall black feathers in a 
hawk, like hair about the ſere. 


verence. 

To CRINGE, to creep, or bow to a perſon 
with great ſubmiſſion, 

To CRINKLE (of krintkelen, du.) to go 
in and out, or in folds, 

CRIPPLE (of krepel, du. of krepen to 
creep) an impotent or lame perſon ; one 
that has loſt the uſe of his limbs, 

CRIUPPLINGS (in Architecture) are ſhort 
piles of wood againſt the fide of a houſe, 

CRTSIS, gr. (of #givw to judge) the height 
of a diſtemper, or the conflict between the 
patient's nature and the diſeaſe. 

CRI SM. See CHRISM. 6 

CRISP. 1 brittle, or friable, 2 curled or 
dried, &c. till it is frizzled, or apt to 
crumble. 

(of criſps, lat. to curl) to cull 

or frizzle, © 

CRFSTA Galli. 1 (in Anatomy) an emi. 
nence in the middle of the Os Ethmoides, 
advancing within the cavity of the Cranium, 
2 Criſtæ (in Surgery) preternatural excrel- 
cences about the fundament, 

CRITE'RION, or CRITE'RIUM (of 19. 

Ie, gr. of giv to judge) 1 a mak 

whereby to judge of the truth of a thing, 

2 a judgment made of the truth or falſe 

hood of a propoſition, 


judge) cenſorious. 

CRITICAL Days (among Phyſicians) we 

thoſe days wherein the diſtemper comes to 

a criſis, 

CRITICAL Times, dangerous times, 

CRI'TICISM. 1 the art of judging of men's 
writings, actions, &c. 2 nice judgment, 
critical diſcourſe, or reflection. 

A CRI'TIC, one ſkilled in criticiſm ; a pet- 
ſon ſkilful in any art er ſcience; one who 
takes care to ſet the defects and beauties d 
a writing in their true light. 

To CRI'TICIZE, to examine into an 
thing with niceneſs and judgment, 

To CROAK, See To CRoKE. 

CROCK, a kind of earthen pot. 

CRO”CODILE, fr. (of rrocodilus, lat. of . 
cus ſaffron, becauſe of that colour) 3 9 
like a lizard, whereof there are two forts ; 
the one large, called alſo an a/l1gator the 
other much leſs, on the land, and fecit 
only upon ſweet flowers. 

CROCODILE Tears, falſe or treacheu 


tears, 


CRUMSON (of cramei, fr.) a fine deep 
red, 


CRI'NATED Rovrs (in Botany) are ſuch as 
Uke hair, 


ſhoot into the ground in many ſmall fibres ä 
Lochs, tat, (of acid TO fate 


CROCOMA'GMA, gr. (of achtes ſaffron, u. 
wedyiua a maſs) in Pharmacy, troches coi 
poſed of ſaffron, myrrh, red roles, 
gum Arabic, 


on 
CR 


CRINGE, profound ſubmiſſion, or ſeryile te. 


CRI'TICAL (of xgirix%, gr. of 1c to. 


* 


CR O 


(n Chemiſtry) a name given to 

more peas preparations, from their 
ied or ſaffron colour. A8, | ; 

cRocus Martis, a preparation of iron; of 
which there are two forts, vis, Crocus 
Martis Aperiens, which is made by cal- 
cining iron filings with an equal weight of 
ſulphur g and Crocus Mar tis Aftringens, 
made of iron filings waſhed in vinegar and 

n caleined, 

oc Metallorum, a kind of opaque glaſs 
of antimony, made by firing equal parts of 
antimony and ſalt- petre well mixed, in an 
iron mortar covered. : | 

CROE, 1 an iron leaver. 2 8 notch in the 
ſtays of a caſk, where the head · pieces 
come in. 2 

CROFT, a ſmall cloſe 2djoining to a houſe. 

CROISADE, CROISA'DO, or CRU'SADE 
(of crsiſade, fr.) the expedition of the 
Chriſtian princes againſt the Turks, for the 
recovery of the Holy Land, 

CROI'SES (of croiſez, fr.) 1 pilgrims, who 

wore the figure of the croſs on their gar- 

ments, 2 the knights of Jeruſalem, who 

were created for the defence of pilgrims, 


e RO 


E 1 the product or ftock of corn, 


hay, &c, 2 the handle of a coachman's 


whip. 3 the craw of a bird. 


2 to dock a horſe, 3 to gather flowers, &c. 
to browze, as cattle. 


paſtoral authority, being a gold or filver 
ſtaff, crooked at one end, and pointed at 
the other, | | 
CRO'SLET, a forehead-cloth, 


beat) I the figure of two things croſſing one 
another, 2 4 machine corhpoſed of two 
pieces of wood croſſing each other at right 


3 affliction, ſorrow, 4 misfortune, diſap- 
pointment. f 


thwart, or oblique, 3 peeviſh, teſty, fro- 
ward, 4 untoward, perverſe. 5 abuſive, 
rude, 6 troubleſome, or difficult. 

To CROSS. 1 to diſappoint, or fruſtrate, 
2 to vex, or trouble, 3 to fign with a 
croſs, 4 to paſs over a river, &c. 5 to 
turn out of the way, 6 to thwart, or be 


To CROKE (of crocito, lat. of. xigag, gr, 
a raven) 1 to make a noiſe as a raven, 
toad, &c, 2 to rumble, or murmur, as 
one's guts do, 

CROMARTIE, [W. lon. 355 400%. lat. 57. 
40'.] The capital of the 
in Scotland, fituate on the German Sea, at 
the mouth of the frith of Cromartie. 

CROMER, [E, lon, 19. 25', lat. $29. $0',] 
A market-town on the north-eaſt coaſt of 
Norfolk; it was formerly much larger than 
at preſent, having had two pariſh-churches, 
one of which, with ſeveral houſes, was 
ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea 
It is chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, eſpe- 
cially for lobſters, which are taken here in 
great plenty, Here is a market on ſatur- 
day, Diſtant from London 102 computed, 
and 127 meaſured miles. 

CRONY, an intimate companion, 

To CROO, or CROO'KE, to make a noiſe 
like a dove or pigeon, | 

CROOK (of croc, fr.) a ſhepherd's ſtaff. 

To CROOK, to bend, or make crooked, 

CROOKHORN, IW. lon. 3 deg. lat. 500. 
50] A town in Somerfetſhire on the Par- 


a good thoroughfare on the road to Exeter; 
corn, theep, &c, and a fair on Auguſt the 
puted, and 133 meaſured miles. 


CROOP (among Gameſters) is an aſſiſtant to 
the banker, 
CROOTES, a ſubſtance found among the ore 


1 in lead- mines. 


ire of Cromartie 


To CROOL, to growl, murmur, or mutter.  CROUCHMASS, or CROUCHMASS. 


contrary to, 7 to expunge, or put out, 
CROSS-bar-fort (with Gunners) is a round 
ſhor, having a long bar of iron caſt with it, 
as if it were let through the middle, 
CROSS-S , or CROSS-piece (in Archi- 
tecture) is a beam, or tranſum, going over- 
thwart an houſe; or a girder that holdeth 
the ſides of an houſe together. 
CROSS-bite, 1 a diſappointment. 2 a cheat. 
CROSS faff, a mathematical inſtrument, in 
form of a croſs, to take the altitude of the 
ſun; &c, ; 
CRO'SSIERS, or CRO'SIERS (in Aſtrono- 
my) are four ſtars in form of a croſs, by 
the help of which, thoſe that ſail in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere find the ſouth, pole. 
CRO'SSLET, a little croſs, 
CROTCHET 1 (in Muſic) one of the notes 
or characters of time, equal to half a minim, 
or double a quaver. 2 (in Printing) the 
mark of a parentheſis, formed thus [ ] ; 
alſo lines hooked at each end, thus . 
ſerving to link ſeveral articles together. 


CROTCHET, . x a fancy, or whim. 2 2 


trick, or device. 3 (among Hunters) the 
maſter teeth of a fox. 


ret, near the confines of Dorſetſhire, It is|CRO'TELS, or CROTEYING, the dung of 


an hare, 


has a confiderable market on ſaturday, for To CROUCH (of croucber, fr.) 1 to lie 


ſquat, 2 to cringe, or creep, 


24th, Diſtant from London too com- ICROU'CHED Friars, friars wearing the fign 


of the croſs. 

a feſtival obſerved by the Roman Catholics, 
on the 14th of September, in honour of 
the holy croſs, | 


CROUD, See CROW. 


Aa GROUP 


To CROP, x to cut off, to tlip a thing. 


CRO'SIER (of creſſe, fr.) the ſymbol of 


CROSS, ſubſt. (of crux, lat. of xegw, gr. to 


angles, uſed formerly to execute ſlaves on. 


CROSS, adj. 1 contrary, or oppoſite, 2 a- 
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CR O 


CROUP (of croupier, fr.) a ſecond, or aſſiſt- 


ant at cards. 
CROUP fan Horſe, the buttocks, or hind- 
moſt part of an horſe, 


CROU'/PADE (in Horſemanſhip) a leap when 


the horſe pulls up his hind legs, as if he 
threw them up to his belly, : 

CROUPER. 1 part of the furniture of an 

horſe, put under his tail to keep the ſaddle 
ſteady. 2 the buttocks of a horſe, 3 one 
who watches the cards, and gathers money 
for the bank, 

CROW, the name of a large black ravenous 
bird, | 

CROW-fect, 1 a Caltrop; which ſee. 2 a 

fort of herb, 2 ropes belonging to a ſhip, 

Which are divided into many parts, 

To CROW. 1 to cry as a cock does, 2 to 
brag, hector, or vapour, 

CROQW'5-461//, a ſurgeon's inftrument for ex- 
traQing bullets, &c. out of the body, 

CROWD. 1 a preſs, or throng, 2 a violin, 
or fiddle. 

To CROWD. 1 to ſqueeze, or preſs. 2 to 
fill up a place, 

CROWLAND, [W. lon, 10 min. lat. 529. 
40'.] A market- town in Lincoloſhire, ſo 
incloſed with bogs that it is only acceſſible 
on the north and eaſt ſides, and there only 
by narrow cauſeways ; yet it is pretty well 
inhabited, and conſiſts of three ſtreets, 
which are ſeparated by water-courſes, 
planted with willows, and built on piles 
driven into the bottom of the great pool, 

having a communication with each other 
by a triangular bridge of curious contri- 
vance, at the conflux of the Nayn and the 
Welland, each baſe whereof is ſaid toybe 
in a different county : Their greateſt gain 
is from fiſh, and from wild ducks, of which 
latter they ſometimes drive three-thouſand 
at a time into their nets. There are ſeve- 
ral ponds in and near the tewn, for the li- 
berty of fiſhing in which they pay 300 J. a 
year to the crown, which was formerly 
Paid to the abbot, Here is a market on 
ſaturdays, and a fair on Auguſt the 24th. 
Diſtant from London 7 r computed, and 88 
meaſured miles. 

+ CRO'WLING, the fretting and rumbling 
of the guts, in cattle, 

CROWN (of couronne, fr. of c:rona, lat. a 
diadem) 1 a coronet, or diadem worn on 
the heads of ſovereign princes. 2 kingd m, 
or empire. 3 a chaplet, or garland. 4 the 
top of the head, 5 a filver coin of five ſhil- 
lings value. 

CROWN. 1 (in Aſtronomy) See Coxona. 
2 (in Geometry) is a plane ring, included 
between the peripheries of two concentric 
circles, 

To CROWN, 1 to ſet a crown on the bead. 
2 to accompliſh with honour, 3 to reward, 
or recompenie, 


RU 


CROWN Glaſs, the fineſt ſort of windows 


elals. 
CROWN Imperial, the name of a flo 
CROWN Po, (in Architecture) Soy f 
which, in ſome buildings, ſtands anhin 
the middle, between two principal raſters 
and from it go ſtruts, or braces to the 
middle of each rafter, ; 
CROWN Scab, a diſeaſe in Horſes, 
CROWN heel of a Watch, is the upper 
wheel next to the balance, which by its 
motion drives it, and in royal pendulums is 


called the ſwing- wheel, 
CROWN- Worts (in Fortification) are certain ( 

bulwarks advanced towards the field to pain 

ſome eminence, conſiſting of a large Gorge, ( 

and two wings which fall on the counter- ( 

ſcarp, near the faces of the baſtion ; ſo 

that they are defended by them, aud next 7 


to the field ſhew an intire baſtion, being 


between two demi-baſtions, the facey 
wherecf look towards one another, See C 
l, fig. 49. 
CROWN ED Horn wvork (in Fortification) is T, 
an horn-work with a crown- work before it, (] 
CROWNED 7% (among Hunters) the firſt Ty 
head of a deer, the crotchets or buds being | 
raiſed in form of a crown, 75 
CROWNER. See CORONER. 7⁵ 
CRO Y DON. [W. lon, 5 min. lat. 529, 40, (R 
A large handſome town on the edge of t 
Barnſtead-downs in Surry, from which to c 
the river Thames, being all paſture-grounds, : 
is incloſed ; the manor belongs to the arch- (3 
biſhops of Canterbury, who have a palace 0 
here which once belonged to the crown, if 
The church here is reckoned the largeſt (RI 
and fineſt in the county; in it are two de 
ſumptuous monuments for the archbiſhops CR; 
Grindal and Sheldon; and one for Mr, dc 
Francis Tyrrel, a grocer in London, who to 
gave 2001, to build the market-houſe, 20 
Archbiſhop Whitgift left an hoſpital hete, RU 
endowed with farms for the maintenance To ( 
of 28 men and women, decayed houſe- bre 
keepers of Croydon and Lambeth ; and a or 
ſchool for 10 boys and 10 girls, and a (RU, 
houſe for the maſter (who muſt be a cler- tt 


eyman) and 201, a year for his ſalary, 
Here is a market on ſaturday, chiefly for 
oats and oatmez] 3 and fairs on June the 
24th, and on September the 214, called 
the walnut-fair, which is much frequented 
by the youth of both ſexes from L nden; 
from which it is ten miles and an half di- 
ſtant. 
To CROYN (among Hunters) to cry a8 fal 
low deer at rutting- time do. 
To CRU'CIATE (of crucio, lat. of crux 4 
croſs) to torture or torment, 
CRU CIBLE, a pot made of ftrong earth, 
uſed to melt metals, minerals, &c. 
CRU CIFIX, a figure repreſeating our Sa. 


viour hanging of the croſs, CRUCE 


ION, an ancient form of execu- 
Pr faſtening the cr.minal to an erected 


nech lv (of crucifigo, lat. of crux a 
croſs, and fig2 to fix or faſten) 1 to fix, or 
pail to a croſs. 2 to kill, or mortily, 

(RUDE (of crudus, lat. of Agios, gr. cold) 
raw, indigeſted, unrefined. ; 

CRUDE Antimony, is that which comes im- 
mediately from the mine, without any pre- 
paration, except once melting. 

QUDITY, rawnefs, indigeſtion. 

(RUEL, fr. 1 inhumane, mercileſs, bar- 
barous. 2 painful, grievous. ; 

CRUELTY, inhumanity, barbarity, 

(RUET, a veſſel of glaſs to hold vinegar, 
oil, &c, 

To CRUISE, to ſail backward and forward, 
in order to clear the ſeas of pirates, priva- 
teers, &c. | | 

(RUM, 1 the ſoft part of bread, 2 a ſmall 
bit, or particle of any thing, 

To CRUM, to break ſmall, or into crums. 

CRUMP, crooked, or hump backed. 

To CRU'MPLE. 1 to wrinkle, or ruffie, 
2 to be ruffled, or wrinkled, 

| To» CRUNCH, to crack, or crackle, 

T» CRUNK, to cry like a crane, ; 

CRUOR, lat. a term uſed by ſome anatomiſts 
to ſignify the red globules of the blood, in 
eontradiſtinction to the limpid or ſerous 
part, 

CRU'PPER (of croupiere, fr.) 1 the rump, 
ar buttocks of a horſe. 2 that part of the 
ſaddle that is put under the horſe's tail. 

CRU'RAL (of cruralis, lat. of crus the leg) 

| belonging to the leg. 

(RUS, lat, (in Anatomy) that part of the 
body reaching from che buttocks to the 
toes; which is divided into the thigh, leg, 
and foot, h 

(RUSE, a phial for oil, &c, 

To CRUSH (of cracio, lat, to break) 1 to 
break, or ſqueeze to pieces. 2 to opprefs, 
or ruin, 

(RUST (of cryfa, lat. of xguz;, gr. cold) 
the outward part of bread. 2 the ſnelly 
part of any thing. | 

(USTA'CEOUS, - cruſty, covered with a 
ſhell or cruſt, 

(RU'STY, a familiar low word for captious, 
ſnaypiſh, moroſe. 

(RUTCH, a ſupport for an impotent, or 
lame perſon, 

QUZADO, or CRUZATE, a Portugal 
coin of thre eſnillings va ue. 

To CRY (of crier, fr.) 1 to weep, to ſhed 
tears, 2 to lament, or deplore. 3 to bawl, 
u clamour, 4, to publiſh in the market 
ſtreet, Kc. 4 . 
J. 1 the noiſe of the voice. 2 a weeping, 
or lamenting, 3 the noiſe of hounds, 


L 


Gr PTd, gr, (of uus to hide) a hollow, 


CUB. 

place or vault under ground; but among 
eccleſiaſtical writers denotes a church under 
ground, where the primitive Chriſtians afſ- 
ſembled in times of . perſecution : ſome of 
our cathedrals have them yet under their 
choir, which the Germans call kruft; and 
we kroft, and under-croft, both from cryęta 
corruptly. 2882 

CRYPTO”GRAPHY, gr. (of zen; ſecret, 
and yed to write) the art of ſecret Wri. 
ting, or of writing in cyphers, gf 

CRYPTO”LOGY, gr. (of n ſecret, 
and Adyo7 a ſpeech) ſecret diſcourſing, or 
whiſpering privately, IF 

CRYSTAL, fr. (of ueyganax, gr. of ug 
cold, and cin to draw together) a bright 

and tranſparent ſtone, colourleſs like a dia» 
mond, but much inferior thereto in luftre 
and hardneſs : it was thought by the an- 

| cients to be water frozen into that bright 
ſubſtance ; but experience has ſhewn us 
the contrary : for by a chemical analyſis, 
inſtead of reſolving into water, it yields 
nothing but a calx, earth, and ſalts. There 
is a factitious ſort made at the glaſs- houſes, 
which is a very fine ſort of glaſs. 

CRYSTALS (in Chemiſtry) are ſalts, or o- 
ther matter, ſhot or congealed in the mane 
ner of cryſtal. | 

CRY'STALLINE, like to cryſtal in brights 
neſs. . | 

CRYSTALLINE Humour of the Eye, This 
humour lies immediately next to the .aque- 
ous, within the opening of the Tunica 
Uvea, and like a glaſs put over a hole, 
collects and reftacts the rays of light. falling 
upon it, being very pellucid, in figure of a 
lens equally conyex, 

CUB, 1 a bear's whelp, 2 a fox and mar- 
ten of the firſt year, d 

CU'BATURE of a Solid (in Geometry) is 
the finding the ſolid content of it, | 

CUBE (of cubus, lat, of usb, gr. a die) 
a ſolid body in form of a die, having fix 
equal ſides, being all ſquares, 

CUBE RNeot of any Number or Quantity, is ſuen 

| a number or quantity, which if multiplied 
into itſelf, and that product again multi- 
plied by the firſt number or quantity, the 
laſt product ſhall be equal to the aumb x 
or quantity whereof it is the cube root; 
as 2 is the cube root of 8, becauſe 2 
times 2 is 4, and 2 times 4 is 8; and 
a +5 is the cube root of 43 ＋ 3460 ＋ | 
3 a. 

CU'BEBS, an aromatic fruit brought from the 
iſland of Java in the Eaſt-Indies ; its grains 

- or ſeeds reſemble pepper, 

CU'BIC, oz CU*BICAL, belonging to, or 
having the figure of a cube. 

CUBIC Equations (in Algebra) are ſich equa. 

tions, wherein the unknown quantitie 8 

| Aaz ariſo 
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CUE 


ariſe to three dimenſions ; as xI== a3 
b3, or x3. Tc ep, &c. 
CU'BIT (of cubitus, lat.) 1 the length of the 
arm, from the elbow, to the end of the 
middle finger, or (according to ſome) from 
the elbow to the wriſt of the hand. 2 a 
meaſure of a foot and a half, 
CU'BITUS (in Anatomy) a bone of the arm, 
otherwiſe called Ulna, reaching from the 
elbow to the wriſt. 8 
CU'BO-cube (in Mathematics) the ſixth 
power. 
CUCK FIELD. [W. lon. 12 min. lat. 51“. 
5. ] A market town in Suſſex; the mar- 
ket is now on friday, but was originally on 
monday, Diſtant from London 34 com 
Puted, and 40 meaſured miles; and 10 
from Lewes. 
CU CRKING. ol, formerly called tumbre!; an 
engine invented for the puniſhment of 
ſcolds, and unquiet women, by immerging 
them over head and ears in water, 
CU'CKOLD, one whoſe wife defiles the mar- 
riage bed. 
o CKOO, or CU CKOW, a well-known 
ird. 
CUCKOW Fizoer, the name of an herb, 
other wiſe called Lady's ſmock, 
To fing like a CUCKOW, to harp always up 
on the fame ſtring, 
CU'CEQUEAN, a whore. | 
CU'CULATE Flxvers (in Botany) are ſuc 
as reſemble a monk*s hood or cowl, 
CU'CUMBER, or CO'WCUMBER (of cu- 
eumer, lat, of curvo to bend) a well-known 
fruit. | 
CUCURBITE (of cucurbitus, lat, a gourd) a 
chemical veſſel made in form of a gourd, 
uſed in diſtillation, &c, 
CUCURBITINT Lumbrici, lat. worms that 
breed in the entrails of an human body, in 
the ſhape of gourd ſeeds, 
EUCURBTI'TULA, a cupping-glaſs. 
CU'CUYOS, an American fly that ſhines in 
- the night. 


Jo chew the CUD. 1 to chew the meat over 

again, as a cow, &c. does, 2 to think and 

reflect upon, 

CU'DDEN, or CU'DDY, a changeling, or 
ſilly fellow. 

To CU'DDLE, a vulgar word, ſignifying to 
tiddle, or make much of. 

CUDGEL. (of kudle, du. a knotted ſtick) a 
ſtaff to fight with. 

To CUDGEL. 1 to beat with a cudgel. 2 to 

beat one's brains about a thing, 

CUE, 1 an item or innuendo given to actors, 

when and what to ſpeak. 2 mood, humour, 

3 a round ſtick to play at billiards. 

Ts u in CUERPO, ſpan, to walk without 


CUD, the inward part of the throat in beaſts. To CULMINATE (of culmino, lat. of culmen 


CULMORE, [W. lon. 79. 40“. lat, 554] 


CU'LPABLE (of . culpabilis, 
CU'LPRIT, a formal word 


a cloak 


areſc, 


; bent all the formalities of Pad ate the name of an herb, 


CUFF. 1 the lower part of a eoat ſleeve; 
2 ” box, or blow with the hand, 
UTNAGE, the making tin up into 9. 

&c. for carriage, 1 

CUIRASS (of cutraſſe, fr.) a thin light ar- 
mour made of iron, ſerving to cover the 
body before, and behind, from the neck to 
the waiſt, 

CUIRA'SSIERS, fr. horſemen armed with 
cuĩraſſes. | 

CUT'SSES (of cuiſſar, fr.) armour for the 
thighs. 

CU'LDEYS, a ſort of religious people once in 
Scotland. ö 

CU LERAGE, an herb. 

CU'LINARY (of cnarint, lat, of culina a 
kitchen) belonging to a kitchen 

To CULL. 1 to pick and chuſe, 2 to take 
out. ; 

CU'LLANDER, a fort of diſh, with holes, 
to ſtrain beans, peaſe, &c, 

CU'LLER, a ſheep drawn out of the flock, 
not being good for meat. 


JCU'LLIONS (of curlions, fr.) 1 the ſtones or 


teſticles. 2 (among Gardeners) are round 
roots of plants, whether fingle, double, &c, 


+ CU LLIS, the ftrained jvice of boiled meat. 
CULLITON, [W. Ion. 39. 15“, lat., 50 


40ʃ.] A market- town in Devonſhire, ſitu- 
ate 17 miles ſouth- eaſt of Exeter, It has a 
large market on thurſday, and fairs on May 
the firſt, and the zoth of November. Di- 
ſtant from London 125 computed, and 159 
meaſured miles. 
CU'LLY, a milk- ſop, one that is apt to be 
led by the noſe. | 
To CU'LLY one, to make a tool of him, 
CULM, a ſort of coals uſed by maltſters. 
CULMIFERQUS (of culmus a ſtalk, and 
fero to bear, lat.) ſtalk- bearing. 
CULMIFEROUS Plants (in Botany) are fuch 
as have a ſmooth-joined ftalk, generally 
hollow, and wrapped about at each joint 
with fingle, narrow, long, ſharp-pointed 
leaves; having their ſeed contained in 
chaffy huſks ; as, wheat, barley, &c. 


the top) ta come to the top. 


To CULMINATE (in Aſtronomy) is to 


come to the meridian ; thus, when the fun 
cx a ſtar comes to the meridian, or highelt 
point, it is ſaid to culminate. 


A town of Ireland, in the county of Lon- 
donderry, and province of Ulſter ; ſituate 
on the coaſt of Loughtoyle, five miles nor 


of Londonderry. lat, of culba à 
fault) guilty, worthy of _ in trials, 
indicted for 4 
gendull 
CULROS 


ſignifying a criminal, or one 
crime. 


called arſe · Imart. 


CUM 


88. W. -lon. 30. 34“. lat. 56% &',] 

reins in Scotland, ſituate on 

A Forth, in the county of Mon- 
22 miles north- weſt of Edinburgh. 


5 the bottom of the ſea where oiſters 


d, . 
1 CUTIVATE (of cultiver, fr. of cultus, 
lat, tillage) I to till and manure the ground, 


fance ; of which there are three ſorts, viz, 
the extraordinary, the ordinary, and the 
leaſt ized culverin. 
(ULVERIN extraordinary, is five inches 
2nd à half in bore, thirteen foot long, and 


Its charge of powder is about twelve pounds, 
and it carries a ſhot. of five inches and a half 
in diameter, weighing twenty pounds, 
CULVERIN erdinary, weighs four thouſand 
five hundred pounds, and is twelve foot 
long ; the weight of the ball is ſeventeen 
pounds five ounces, 

CULVERIN of the leaft fixe, is five inches 
in bore, eleven foot long, weighing about 
four thouſand pounds, and carries a ſhot 
three inches and a half in diameter, weigh- 
ing fourteen pounds nine ounces. 

CVLVERTAIL (among Shipwrights) is the 
faſtening the ſhips carlings into the beam. 

CULVERTAIL (among Carpenters) is a par- 

ticular manner of joining pieces in build- 


ing. ; 

To CUMBER, 1 to trouble, or moleſt, 
2 to burden, or load, 3 to hinder, or 
let, 4 to ſtop up, or crowd, b 

CUMBERLAND, one of the northern coun- 
ties of England, partly in the dioceſe of 
Cheſter, and partly in that of Carliſle, It 
is about 168 miles in circumference ;z con- 
tains about 1,040,000 acres ; has 15 mar- 
ket-towns, and 58 pariſhes ; and is divided 
into five wards, It ſends fix members to 
parliament, viz, two for the county, two 
for Carliſle, and two for Cockermouth, It 
b very mountainous, and conſequently not 
very fruitful 3 yet there are many fertile 
valleys, and the bowels of the earth yield 
great plenty of copper, iron, and lead ores, 
and alſo black-lead and coals; the ſea, 
which beats upon this ſhore, affords great 
Plenty of the beſt fiſh. Though the nor- 
thern ſituation of this county renders it 
cold, and the mountains are rough and un- 
even; yet it has a variety which affords a 

5 very agreeable proſpect; and there are more 
doman antiquities found in this county, 

than in any other: for, being the utmoſt 
mits of their poſſeſſions, - it was always 


_ CUR 


by the famous wall, called the Picts wall, 
which ran from ſea to ſea, which is about 
100 miles, was 8 foot broad, and 12 oot 
high; and at every mile's diſtance W 2 
watch-tower, in which foldiers kept giard 
day and night; beſides which there vere 
25 public caſtles; and the houſes of the 
nobility and gentry were built caſtlewwiſe, 
The chief manufactures here are fuflians, . 
linen, and coarſe broad cloths, 
CU*'MBERSOME, or CU'MBEROUS, trou- 
bleſome, unwieldy, inconvenient, 


CU'MFRY, the name of an herb. Lf a5 
en ſerving to carry 2 ball to a great di · CC MIN, fr. the name of an herb, and its 


ſeed, 
To CU'MULATE (of cumulo to heap, lat. of 
cumulus an heap) to heap up, or increaſe, _ 
CUNCTA'TION (of cun#arto, lat, of cunctor 
to delay) a delaying, or prolonging of 


weighs four thouſand eight hundred re; time. R 


CUNE'TTE (in Fortification) is a deep 
trench, about four fathoms wide, ſunk a- 
long the middle of a dry moat, to make the 
paſſage more difficult to the enemy, - 
CU'NNER, 4 fiſh. : 
CUNNING, ſubſt. 1 ſkilfulneſs, art, of ine 
vention, 2 craftineſs, artfulneſs. 


CUNNING, adj, 1 expert, ſkilful, 2 eraf- , 


| ty, artful, 

CUNNING Man. 1 a ſoothſayer, or for- 
tune- teller. 2 a magician, or inchanter. 

CU'NNINGHAM, a fhire of Scotland, ſitu- 
ate on the frith of Clyde, oppoſite to Bute _ 
iſland, * | 

CU'NNINGLY, 1 ſkilfully, artificially, 

2 craftily, or with fraud. 

CUP, a veſſel to drink out of. 5 

CUP (in Botany) the huſk wherein the flower 
grows, 

To CUP, to apply cupping- glaſſes. 

CU'PID- (of capido, lat, of cupto to defire) the 

fabulous God of Love. | 

CUPT'DITY, luft, defire, paſſion, 

CU'POLA (of cupe, ital.) a round loover, or 
arched tower, in building; a dome, 

CU'PPEL (of coupelle, fr.) an inftrument - 
uſed by refiners. 

PPING, an operation in Surgery, for the 
diſcharge of humours collected in a tumour, 
by means of a cupping-glaſs, which are to 
be let out by ſcarification, 

CUPPING-G/afs, a ſort of glaſs veſſel ap- 
plied to the fleſhy parts of the body to 
draw out wind, corrupt blood, &c. | 

CU*RABLE, that may be cured, 

CURA, the office of a curate, 

CU'RATE (of curator, lat, an overſeer) 
1 (properly) the vicar or parſon of a pa- 
riſh, who hath the charge of the pariſhio-. - 

ners ſouls. 2 (generally) a deputy. or ſub- 

| ſtitute of the parſon, 

To CURB (of courber, fr. to bend) 1 to 
bridle, or rein, 2 to check, or reftrain, 


ow 


vell ſecured by their gariſons, and defended 


CURB, 1 a part of a horſe's bridle. 2 a 
ſwelling 
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SUR cvs 


feeling beneath a horſe's hoof, 3 the [CU'RRY-C:mb, an infirument "EL drefag 


wed that goes round the mouth of a well, | horſes, 
ſuriace, &c. ; To CURSE. 1 to wiſh ill to a perſon 

To CF RDLE. 1 to make curds, 2 to curd, | ſwear, or blaſpheme, *.2Y 
or urn into curds. CURSE, ſubſt. a puniſhment infliQed by 


CURE, 1 a remedy, or medicine. 2 the] heaven, 
curiag any diſtemper, or wound. 3 a charge|CU'RSITER, or CU'RSITOR, a chanc 
of ſeuls, 4 a benefice. clerk, who makes out original writs * 
To CURE. 1 to heal a wound, &c, 2 to|CU'RSORY (of curſorius, lat, of curry to 
recoter a fick perſon, 3 to ſalt or pickle run) ſlight, haſty, running over haſtily 
meat, fiſh, Sec. CU'RSORY, or CURSOR (in Math... 
CURFEW (of convrir to cover, and fer fire, tical Inſtruments) is any ſmall piece that 
Fr.) the eight-o*clock bell, which was firſt} flides 3 as the piece in an equinoctial rino. 
ordered to be rung by William the Conque-| dial, that fiides to the day of the month ; | 
ror, to give every body warning to cover [CURST, 1 curled, 2 fierce, ſhrewe ill 
their fire, and put out their lights, natured, ; 
CURIO”'SITY (of curizfite, fr. of curiefitas, |CU'RSTNESS, fierceneſs, or a dogged, ſurly 
Et. of curo to regard) 1a paſſion or de-] humour, 
fire of ſeeing or Knowing. 2 delicateneſs, {To CURTATIL (of curto, lat, to ſhorten) ta 
or niceneſs, 3 a diligent ſearching into ab- cut off, to ſhorten, diſmember, or dimi. 
Kruſe things, 4 neatneſs, or elegancy.] niſh, in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 
5 opermuch care. 6 a rarity, or ſomething |CU'RTAIN (of courtine, tr.) a hanging about 
to be admired. a bed, window, &c. 
CURIOUS (of euriofus, lat, of cara care) [CURTAIN (in Fortification.) See Coy. 
x deſirous cf ſeeing or knowing any thing.| TINE. 
2 fine, or exquifite, 3 nice, or delicate. CURTANA, King Edward the Confefſor's 


= . nad... 


| 

| 

i} 

} 4 exact, or accurate, 5 too careful. pointlets ſword, which is carried betore the 

i | To CURL, to twirl, or turn up into rings, | Kings and Queens of England at their coro- 

3.1 CURLEW, the name of a water-fowl. nation, as an emblem of clemency and 
1! CURLINGS (among Hunters) the little ſpot-] mercy, | | 

9 ted curl wherewith the bur of a deer's|CURTATE Diſtance (in Aſtronomy) is the 
— | head is powdered, | diſtance of the place of a planet from the 

|. | CURMUDGEON, a cloſe-fiſted niggardly} ſun reduced to the ecliptic, 
9 fellow, CURTA'TION (in Aſtronomy) is the diffe- 

3 CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing |  reace between the diſtance of a planet from 
1 four buſhels, the ſun, and curtate diſtance. 

=_ CURR, 1 a mongrel dog. 2 a worthleſs} CU RTI Cone (in Geometry) is a cone with its 

= fellow, 5985 top cut off by a plane parallel to its baſe. 
{| CURRANTS, or CU'RRANS, a fort of CU 'RTILAGE, a garden plat, piece of | 
|! fruit of the grape kind. ground, or yard belonging to, and lying near | 
— 14 CURRANTO., See Courant, an houſe, | 
T1 CURRENT. 1 that ges or paſſes from one CURTLASS, or CURTLE- Ax (of coutelar, 

j | | to another, 2 that is eftabliſhed, or re- fr.) a kind of weapon, See CUTL 45s. } 
4} ceived, CURVATURE (of curwatura, lat. of curvs 

"el CURRENT, ſubſt. a ſtream. to bend) crookeaneſs, or a bending, 


CURRENTS (in Navigation) are certain pro- CURVE, the ſame as Crooked, } 
 greflive motions of the waters of the ſea in| CURVES (in Geometry) are fuch lines, | 
ſeveral places, either quite down to the] which running on continually in all ci- 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth; rections, may be cut by one right line in | 
by means of which, all bodies (as hips, &c.)] more points than one; or which include 2 

moving therein, are compelled to alter ſpace with one right line, either returning 

their direction, or veiocity, or both; and into themſelves, or making infinite excur- 

fubmit to the law impoſed upon them] fions, 
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Ut. by it, : | Curves are divided into Algebraical, or Geo- 
j Cu RRIER, the drefier and cclourer of le-] metrical, and Tranſcendent, See Gx0- 
| ther, after it comes from the tan-yards, | METRICAL Curves, and 'TrANSCENs | 


CU'RRISH. - 1 doggith, 2 churliſh, or mo-] DENTAL Curves. ; 
roſe. CU'RVET (of courverta, ital.] a certain Moe | 
To CU'RRY (of corroyer, fr.) 1 to dreſs| tion or gait of an horſe. | 


leather after it is tanned, 2 to comb, &c,|CURVILI'NEAL Figures (in Geometry) 
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| a horſe. 3 to bruſh one's coat. ſpaces bounded by crooked lines, as the 
| To CURRY Farmr, to inſinuate one's ſelf} circle, ellipfis, &c. 

1 inte faycur by fawning. CUSHION ff couſſin, fr.) a ſort of pillow 
Il to fit, or lean on. cus? 


CUT 


(of cuſpit, lat. the point of a ſpear) 2 
int. In Aſtronomy, it ſignifies the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. 
cUspaTED (in Botany) is when the leaves 
of 2 flower end in a point. : 
STAR D, a fort of food made with milk . 


&c. 
c Stoby (of cuſtodia, lat. of cuſtos a 
keezer) 1 a keeping, or preſerving, 2 a 
priſon, or place where priſoners are kept, 
wird of a child in nonage. | 


+ buſineſs at a tradeſman's ſhop, 3 the 
tuty, or tax which commodities pay to the 


"oe 
oil. E, an office, eſtabliſned on 
the frontiers of a ſtate, or in ſome port, for 
the rece pt of the duties laid on merchan- 
dizes imported or exported, 

OMAR, uſual, common, ordinary, 
(VSTOMER, 1 one who buys any thing 
of another, 2 an officer of the cuſtom- 
houſe; 

To CUT (of center, fr.) 1 to part, or divide. 
2 to prune, or lop. 3 to fell trees. 4 as 
borles do their heels, 5 to geld, or caſtrate. 
6 to grave, or carve. 7 to hack, or cut 
in pieces, $ to wound, or hurt. 9 to delve 
the ground, 10 to mangle, or hack. 11 to 
pare, or clip, 12 to interſect, or croſs each 
other, as lines, &c. do, 13 to make a 
figure, 

(UT, fubſt, 1 a cleft, or notch. 2 a ſtroke, 
or blow, 3 a way, or the ſhorteſt cut to a 


ſlice or piece of fleſh, &c, 6 a picture in 
a book, &c, 7 a gaſh, or wound, 8 a lot, 


drink, 

(UT-prrſe, a pickpocket. 

(UT-throat, a villain, or murderer, 

WT. throat Place, an inn, or tavern, where 
they exact upon perſons. 

WTA'NEOUS (of cutis, lat. the ſkin) be- 
"ging to the ſkin; that concerns the 

in. 

(UTE, unſermented wine. 

WTE (a low word uſed inſtead of Acute) 
witty, 

WTICLE (of cuticula, lat, a dim. of cutis a 

kin) the ſcarf. ſcin, a thin pellucid mem- 

brane void of ſenſe, ſerving to cover the 

true ſkin, Its uſe js, to defend the nerves 

of the Cutis, which are the origin of feel- 

ng, from the injuries of rough and hard 
ies, 

un CULAR, in, of, or belonging to the 

7755, lat, i. e. the ſkin. (in Anatomy) is 
a reticular plexus, or body of vefſels like a 

net, lying immediately under the fcarf- 
n. Its uſe is, to cover the whole body; 

ie be an emunctory for the matter of 


CUSTOM (of coitume, fr.) 1 habit, or uſe, | 


place, 4 a misfortune, or calamity. 5 aſ 


or chance; as, to draw cuts, 9 ſoundly in 
; 


C YS 


perſpiration; and to be the organ of f. 
ing. 

CU'TLASS (of coutelas, fr.) a hanger, or 
yp" of ſhort crooked ſword, generally vorn 
by ſailors, 

CUTLER (of coutelier, fr.) a maker and 
ſeller of (words, knives, and other inten- 
ments for cutting. N 

CU'TLETS, thin ſlices of veal fried. 

CU'TTED, ſcolding, brawling, quarrelſome. 

CUTTERS, the little ſtreaks in the beam of 

a deer. 4 

CU'TTLE, the cuttle-fiſh, 

CUVE'TTE (in Fortificaticn) is a deep trencłi 
about four fathora broad, which is c- 
monly ſunk in the middle of the great dry 
ditch, till you come to water, and ſerves 
both to prevent the beſiegers mining, and 
alſo the better to keep off the enemy, _ 

CUY NAGT, the making up of tin, for the 
cenveniency of carriage, 

CY'CLE (of vu#A%;, gr. of x,, to turn 
in a circle) a perpetual revolution of er- 
tain numbers, which ſucceſſively go on from 
the firſt to the laſt, and then return again 
to the firſt, and ſo circulate perpetualiys , 
There are three principal cycles, viz. the 
cycle of Indiction, the cycle of the Moon, 

| and the cycle of the Sun, 

CYCLE of Indi&ten, is a revolution of fiftewm 
years, which was firſt eſtabliſhed by Con- 
ſtantine, in the year 312. 

CYCLE of the Moon, or golden number, is a 

revolution of nineteen years, which begam 

one year before Chriſt 3 in which ſpace of 
time (according to Menon the Athegian, 
who was the inventor) the new and full 


lian year they were on before, and the be- 
gins again her courſe with the ſun. 

But this cycle, which is followed in ecclefi= 
aſtical computations, is not juſt ;z for after 
312 years, the new and full moons will 
not return to the ſame days of the Julian 
year, but there will be an error of one 
whole day; and this is the reaſon of the 
difference between the aſtronomical and ec- 
cleſiaſtical new and full moons, 

CYCLE of the Sun, is a revolution of twen- 
ty-eight years, which being elapſed, the 
ſame dominical letter returns in the ſame 
order, and leap-years expire, and the 2gth 
year the cycle begins. 

CYCLISCUS, a circular inftrument uſed by 
ſurgeons, to ſcrape away rottenneſs from 
the bones, | 

CY”CLOID 3, or TRO'CHOID 3, is a 
curve, as ARC, deſcribed by the given 
point a, in the periphery of a circle, while 
the circle rolls along a right line, as AC, 
from the point A, where the curve begins, 
to the point C, where it ends. See fig. 2 5. 

CYCLO'IDAL 4Space, is the ſpace contained 

* betwern 


moons return to the ſame days of the Ja- ; 
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CYM 


between the curve ABC, and the right line 
AC, See fig. 25. 

CYCLO”"METRY (of Aeg a circle, and 
Alete to meaſure, gr.) the art of meaſur- 
ing circles. 0 

CYCLOPA DIA (of u ,z es, gr. of 
xy1Nc; a circle, and aldi doctrine) the 
whole circle of arts and ſciences. ; 

CY'CLOPS, They were an ancient people in- 
habiting the iſland of Sicily, which were 
mighty great men; whence the Poets called 
them giants, and feigned them to have but 
one eye placed in the middle of their fore- 
heads. : 

CY'GNET, a young ſwan. 

CY'GNUS, lat. (i. e. a ſwan) a conſtellation 
in the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 
one hundred and ſeven ſtars, according to 
Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue. 

CY'LINDER (of xuU>n3zo;, gr. of xu to 
roll) a roller, or rolling-ſtone, c 
CYLINDER (in Geometry) a ſolid, in form 

of a rolling. ſtone, | 

CYLINDER Charged (in Gunnery), See 
CARSED Cylinder, | 

CYLINDER Vacant (in Gunnery). See Va - 
canT Cylinder, 

CYLFNDRICAL, belonging to, or of the 
form of a cylinder, | 

CYLINDRICAL Speculum, is a cylinder of 
poliſhed metal. | 

: COS, gr. (in Botany) the top of any 

plant. 


CY"MBAL (of aανιενννν, gr. 


CY'MBALIST, one that 
CYNA'NTHROPY (of 


CYNEGETICS (zumytua, gr, of ww 2 


CY”NICAL, dogged, churliſh, ſtoic. like. 
CY”NICS (of xv1;z0i, gr. of uur a dog) a 


CYNODE'NTES. (of alten, gr. a dog, and 
CTV RA, gr. a conſtellation of ſeren 


CY'ON (of civn, fr.) a graft 


CY'PHER, See CI uE R. 
CV PRESS, the name of a tree, | 
CY*RTOMA, gr. 4 tumour in any part of 


CYMATIUM (in Architecture) a member, 
whereof there are two ſorts, viz, the Doric 
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and the Leſbie. The Doric is a wort. 
that has a concavity leſs than a 3 
lar one, and a projecture equal to half the 
pecan; The derte is both coneave and 
convex, having the projectur 

the altitude. n 


of 1g hol. 


low) a muſical inſtrument uſed by the an. 


cients. 
plays on a cymbal, 
v a dog, and 4. 


Oewrro; a man, gr.) madneſs cauſed by the 
bite of a dog, 


dog, and »ytounr to interpret, or expouns\ Þ 
books that treat of hunting. 2 


ſect of philoſophers, followers of Antiſthe- 
nes and Diogenes; ſo called from their 
churliſh behaviour, 

dens, lat. a tooth) dog-teeth, 


ſtars, near the north - pole, being otherwiſe 
called Urſa Minor, 
or ſucker of 2 


tree, 


D. 


the body. | 
CZAR (of Cæſar, lat.) the emperor of Mul- 
covy. 
CZARINA, the empreſs of Muſcovy. 
TG 2 7 T 
; D 


d, is the fourth letter and third conſonant of the alphabet ; it 1 


is formed in the voice by applying the top of the tongue to 
the fore-part of the palate, and then ſeparating them with a 
gentle guſt of the breath, the lips being vpen at the ſame time. It 
has but one proper ſound, ſomewhat related to that of T. In nume- 
rals, it ſtands for 500; for, the numeral note of 1000 being C12, 
[rom the old ) the half thereof is 10; which, drawn together 
for quicker writing, makes D. It is uſed contractedly for Doctor, 
as D. T. Doctor Theologiæ, i. e. Doctor of Divinity; M. D. 
Medicinæ Doctor, i. e. Doctor of Phyſic. 158 


DAB 


AB. 1 a light blow on the chops. 2 a | To DA'BBLE (of dabbelen, 


wet dirty clout. 3 a lump of dirt, 
&c, 4 one ſkilled in an affair, an expert 
gameſter. 5 a ſea-fiſh, 6'a contemptuous 
name for a woman, 


DAB Chick, a fowl ſo called, 


| DACE, a {mall river-fiſh, 


about in the water 
one's cloaths. 


which one has little ſkill, 4 to tamper 


DAB+ 


du.) 1 to liſh 
and dirt, 2 to dit) 
eddle in an affair in 


3 do m 


with a perſon. 


DACRY- 


DAL 
biervorpxs 5 (of Mdxgup, br. a tear) 


kind of weeping ulcer. 
dick ropOE Os (of Tang, gr. a tear, and 
mis to excite) ſuch things as excite tears 


by their acrimony, as hocfe-radiſh, onions, 


Neri (of dai ubos, gre a finger) a foot 
in Latin and Greek verſe, conſiſting of 
three ſyllables, the firſt Jong, the other _ 
fhort, as carmine, [> 

DACTY LIOMANCY (of e a ring, 
and Hilla divination, gr.) a kind of divi- 
nation performed by holding a ring, ſuſ- 

ided by a thread, over a round table, on 
the edge whereof were the twenty · four 
ters of the alphabet. The ring, in ſhaking 
over the table, ſtopped over certain of the 
ſetters, which being joined together, com- 
ed the anſwer. | 

DACTY"LOGY (of Nee 2 finger, and 

yes ſpeech, gr.) the art of converſing by 


DAN 


Fol.] A town of Scotland, in the province 
of Lothian, 4 miles from Edinburgh, 
DA'LLIANCE. x ſport, 
2 wantonneſs, toying. ' 
To DA'LLY. 1 to flatter, or compliments 
2 to trifle, or toy with. 3 to play the fool 
with, 4 to delay, or prolong time. 5 to 
play the wanton witn. 
DALMA”TIC, a kind of white | garment 
worn by deacons in the church, of Rome, 
DALTON, a market-town on Dudden-ſands 
in Lancaſhire, not far from the ſea; it has 
a fair on the wedneſday before Eaſter, and 
- market weekly on ſaturday, Diſtant 
tom London 200 computed, and 250 mea- 
ſured miles, * 
DAM, 1 a mother, 2 a flood 
in a river or pond, 
To DAM, to ftop up. 


Er CW. lon. 2. 40“, lat. 55%; 


paſtime, recreation, 


gate, or weer, 
- * 
= * 7 


the fingers. 

Dab, or DADDY, ſo infants, when they 
begin to ſpeak, call their fathers, - 
DA'DO, a term in Architecture, uſed by ſome 
writers for a die, being the part in the 
middle of the pedeſtal of a column, between 

its baſe and the cornice, 


DADOCK, the rotten heart, or body of a 


tree. ENTS 

DAMON (of Jaivey, gr.) a ſpirit, a good or 
bad genius; but, among the Chriſtians, tis 
chiefly uſed for the latter. | 

DEMONIAC, a perſon poſſeſſed with an 
evil fpirit, 

DA'FFODIL, the name of a flower, uſually 
called daffy-down-dilly, = 

j DAG Sheep, to cut away the ſkirts of the 
eece, 

DAGGER, dan, 1 a poinard, or ſhort ſword. 
2a mark in Printing like a croſs, thus . + 

DA'GGER Fiſp, a ſort of ſea-fiſh, 


* 


b DAGCLE, to dawb the ſkirts of one's 5 


cloaths, by walking in the wet or dirt. 

To DAICN, * See To D IGN. 

DALY, adj, 1 that happens every day. 2 or- 
dinaty, common. 

DAILY, adv, every day, day 
after day, | 

DAINTY, ſubſt. a nicety, or tit-bit, 

Alx Tv, adj. 1 fine, delicate. 2 brave, 
doble. 3 ſumptuous, coſtly, 4 excellent, 
choice, ſelect. 5 ſqueamiſh, that loatheth 
and cannot brook, | 

MIRY, or DAIRY -heuſe, a place where 
milk, &c, is kept, and where butter and 


cheeſe is made. | 
DAISY, or DA'ZY, a flower ſo called, 
— (of dais, fr.) a canopy of ſtate, 
"KER-Hen, a fowl ſo called, 
* KIR, a number of ten hides. 

ALE (of dal, dan,) a little valley, or a dot 


am between two little kills, - 


by day, day 


DA”MAGE (of dommage, fr.) prejudice, loſs, 
hurt, detriment, diſadvantage. | 

DA”MASK (from the city of Damaſcus) x 8 

N flower d ſilk. 2 a ſort of flower d 


To DAMASK Was, to take off the edge 
2 _ by ſhewing it to the fire. 
„ fr. a lady; but among country 
people it ſignifies miſtreſs, 3 | 
DAME's Volt, the name of an herb. 
DAMISE'LLA, a little damſel, a miſs, a lady 
of pleaſure, 


{To DAMN (of dammo, lat, of dammum harm) 


r to condemn, or judge to hell. 2 to curſe, 
or ban, 8 to explode, or cry down. | 

DAMNATA Terra, lat. (among Chemiſts) 
is the caput mortuum, or the maſs remaining 
in the veſſel atter diſtillation. 

DAMNA'TION, the wretched condition of 
the damned. 

To DA'MNIFY (of damnifce, lat, of dame 


num hurt, and facio to do) to endamage, 
to prejudice, to hurt, bd AAS 1 
AMP, dan. x wetneſs, or moiſture. 2 2 
noxious ſteam, or exhalation, frequently 
found in cloſe, ſubterraneous places, - parti. 
' cularly in mines, 3 4 thoc 5 11 1 

2 to diſ- 


To DAMP. 1 to render moiſt. 
hearten, or caſt downs - 

DA'MSEL {of damoiſelle, fr.) a young mtiden, 
DA'MSIN, or DA*'MSON, a fort. of 'plumb 
like a damaſk prune ; whence its name. 
To DANCE (of danſer, fr.) t to actuate the 

body according to compoſed meaſare, 2 to 


jump, hop, or ſkip, r 
DANCETTE' (ia Heraldry) is when the out- 
line of any border or ordinary is indented | 
very largely, the largeneſs of the notches 
being what diſtinguiſhes it from indented, 
DANDELTON {of dent de leon, fr. i. 6. the 
lion's tooth) the name of an herb. 
To DA'NDLE, 1 to fondle, or make much 
of, is ys: or jump ia one's arms. t 


DA'NDRAFF, 


„Woman * 


* lively, active. 2 of little ſtaturfe. 
DA*PPLE, or DA'PPLED, 
deeper colour, | 
challenge, defy, or provoke 'xperſon. 

DARING "Claſs, a device to catch larks, 

DARK, adj; 1 gloomy, without light, full 
DARK, or DARKNESS, ſubſt. 
DA RRING. 


* the air of which is reckoned, by many 


gion is the Lutheran 3 but Papiſts, Cal- 


DAR 


PANDRAFF, DA'NDRUFF, or DAN. 
DRIFF (of dan a ſcab, and Shop, fax. 
dirty) a fcurf ſticking to the {kin of the 


'DANDYPRAT. 1 2 ſmall” coin made by} 


- king Henry VII. 2 a dwarf, or ſmall per- 
on. (404-03 © ; 
DANEGELT' 2, a tribute laid by the Danes, 

when they lorded it here over the Saxons. 

DaNE Ven, the- name of an herb, ofually 

called drvarf-elder. | | 

DANGER, fr. peril, hazard, riſque, * jeo- 

A'NGEROUS, hazardous, or full of dan. 

a1 ger. * 2 . 


To DA'NGLE. 1 to hang in a careleſs, looſe 


manner, 2 to be always hanging about a 


DA'NGLER, ſo the women call a'man who 
pretends to admire the ſex, and is fond of 
their company, but never makes warm love 
to them. . 
DRNrzZIcR. E. lon, 19 deg, lat. 54 deg.] 
The capital of Regal Pruſſia, in the king- 
dom of Poland; iſituate on the weſtern 
more of the river Weſel, which a'little be- 
low falls into the Baltic Sea. It is an ex- 
cellent harbour, and has tbe beſt foreign 
trade of any port within the Baltic, The 
town is large, and encompaſſed with a wall 
_ and. fortifications of a great extent; the 
houſes are well built of ſtone, or brick, ſix 
or ſeven" ſtories high. The eftabliſhed reli. 


viniſts, and Anabaptiſts are tolerated. The 


Juriſdiction of the town extends 40 miles 


round the city; and they maintain a gari- 
ſon at their own expence, and coin money, 

*- with the effigies of the King on one fide, 
and the city arms on the reverſe. 

DA“ PIN, angling near the furface of the 

water. . he ee ies 

DAPPER, du, 1 clever, neat, tight, briſk, 


= 


ſpotted with 
To DARE. 1 to venture, or hazard. 2 to 


DARING, bold, adventurous, hardy. 


of darkneſs. 2 obſcure, difficult, hard to 
be underſtood, | 4 
gloomineſs, 


TW. Jon. 20 min. lat. 519, 
18,] A market- town in Surry, ſituate on 
a branch of the Mole, 10 miles eaft of 
Guildford. It ſtands on a ſoft, ſandy rock, 
in which are dug very convenient cellars. 
The great Roman way, called Stony - ſtreet, 
runs through the church- yard. Near the 
town is a common, called Cottman-Dean, 


or obſcurity. 


| 


4] 


To DARN, to mend, patch, 


DA'RNEL, the cockle weed, 
DA'RNEX, a ſtuff ſo called. | 
To DART (of darder, fr.) 1 to caſt,'or 


— 


DARTMOUTH, 


' phyſicians, to be the beſt in 
on Hoiy-thurſday ; the mark 


DARLING, ſubſt. a favourite, or a beloyed 


DARLING, adi, dear, or beloved. 
DARLINGTON, [W. lon. 1%, 15, lt, 


no- Where elſe in the kingdom. Some fine 
linen is alſo made here, the Skern witer 
being ſo famous for bleaching it, that great 


DART. 1 an arrow. 2 2 : 
DARTFORD. [E. lon, 16 min, lat. 51 


ſtored with corn, and other proviſions ; 


I | 


DAR 
England, I 


market here, is on thurſday, and the fair 
et i | 
noted for poultry, particularly bs — 
capons; and the fair is the greateſt in En 

land for lambs. According to a cuſtom ” 
this manor, the youngeſt ſon, or Youngeſt 
brother of a cuftomary tenant, js heir of 
the cuſtomary eftates of the tenant dyin 
inteſtate, Diſtant from London 20 Km, 
puted, and 24 meaſured miles. | 


child. 


549. 30'.] A market- town in the biſhop. 
rick of Durham, ſituate 20 miles ſouth of 
the city of Durham, on a flat near the ti. 
ver Skern, over which it has à fone. 
bridge, Tis a poſt-town, and thorough. 
fare from London to Berwick, and the moſt 
noted town in the north of England for the 
linen manufacture, particularly of hucka- 
becks 10 quarters wide, which are made 


quantities have been ſent hither from Scot- 
land, for that purpoſe. The town is con- 
ſiderably large, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
with a ſpacious market- place, and à hand- 
ſome church with an high ſpire ; but the 
ſtreets, not being paved, are very dirty in 
wet weather. Here is a market every 
monday, and a fair on Whit-monday, Di- 
ſtant from London 186 computed, and 243 
meaſured miles, CE * 

or ſtop a hole 
in a garment, by ſewing it in imitation of 
weaving. 


throw a javelin, dart, or arrow. 2 to come 


ſuddenly upon. 
ſhort javelin, 


25%] A market-town' in Kent, ſeated on 
the Darent, near its influx into the 

Thames. Here are two church-yards; 
one about the church, the other on the 
top of the hill, towards Northſleet, which 
is ſo ſteep that it overlooks the top of the 
tower of the church. It is a pretty lays 
town, and is well ſtocked with inns, and 
other public houſes, on account of its deing 
on the road to Canterbury and Dover. 


Here is a large market on ſaturday, 
a 


Diftant from 
16 meaſured 


a fair on the 22d of July. 
London 12 computed, and 
miles. : 


[W. lon, 3. 45" " 
59 ,25".] A borough and port- town 0 


Deron- 


— 


-. 


D A V: 


anſhire, on the mouth of the river 
Putt, lying on the fide of a craggy hill, in 
2 fort of ſemicircle round the weſt. fide 
of the harbour; the ſtreets are very irre- 
| ular, being in ſome places two or three one 
dne another ; but the houſes are generally 
very highs Here are three churches, be- 
files a large Diflenting meeting-houſe, 
Though the entrance into the harbour is 
but half a mile wide, 500 fail of ſhips may 
ne in the harbour, which is defended by 
three caſtles, beſides forts and blockhouſes ; 


DAY 
therefore has many good inns, which are 
its chief ſupport, It is governed by a 
, mayor, alderman, ſteward, and twelve free- 
men. It has a good market on wedneſday, 
and fairs on'Eafter-tueſday, Whit-tueſday, 
July the 23d, the 4th and-28th of Auguſt, 
and on September the 21ſt. Here was for- 
merly a monaſtery, and now a charity- 
ſchool. Diſtant from London 60 computed, 


and 73 meaſured miles. It gives title of 


Baron to the earl of Winchelſea and Not- 
tingham. ron 


ind the entrance may on occaſion be ſhutPAU'GHTER, a female child. : 
io ith a chain. The key is very large; St. DAVID's, [W. lon, 59. 20, lat. 52 


bfore it is a ſpacious ſtreet, where live 
ſome conſiderable merchants, who carry on 
4 thriving trade to Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the plantations, with fiſh, particularly 
ilchards, which are caught here in great 
plenty, The town is governed by a mayor, 
12 magiſtrates, 12 common-councilmen, 
a recorder, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and 
z high-fteward, It ſends two members to 
parliament, who are choſen by 78 freemen, 
and returned by the mayor. It has a good 


deg.) A very ancient city of Pembroke- 
ſhire in South- Wales, ſituate near the Iriſh 
channel, 20 miles north-weſt of Pembroke, 
It is a biſhop's ſee: but the town is ſo 
much decayed, that there are but very few 
inhabitants, and they have no market; ſo 
that there js but little notice taken of it 
except on account of its cathedral, whoſe 
roof is ſaid to be higher than that of any 
church in England, Diſtant from London 
207 computed, and 268 meaſured miles. 


market on friday, Diſtant from London] To DAUNT, to frighten, terrify, diſcou- 


16; computed, and 192 meaſured miles, 


rage, intimidate, or put out of heart, 
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Das, or DACE, a ſort of a freſh- water fiſh. JPAU'NTLESS, intrepid, fearleſs. 

To. DASH. -1 to hit, or ſtrike againſt, 2 tojDAU'PHIN, a title given to the preſumptive 
be daſhed, hurt, or bruiſed. 3 to ſpatter] heir of France; ſo called from Dauphiny, 
with w2ter, or dirt, 4 to mingle, or mix; Which was given, by Hubert II. to Philip 
3 wine with water, Kc. 5 to fruſtrate of Valois, on condition that the eldeſt ſons 
one's hopes. 6 to filence, or put one out} of France ſhould bear the arms and title of 
of countenance, 7 to cancel, or ſtrike out} that province. | 
vith a pen. | | To DAWPB. 1 to beſmear, or lay over with, 

DASH, 1 a blow, or ſtroke, 2 a ſpot off 2 to cloak, or diſguiſe, 3 to flatter, or 
water, or dirt, 3 a mixture, 4 a ſtroke] ſooth. 4 to bribe, or corrupt. 5 to defile, 
with a pen. | | or bewray, | | 

DASTARD (of bnaer, fax. diſmayed, and} DAWN, the break of day, the firſt appear» 
derde, au. nature) a coward, or faint-| ance of day- light. | ws. 
hearted fellow, DAY. 1 the light, in oppoſition to night. 

D4TA, a term in Mathematics for ſuch] 2 a ſpace of time; and is either natural, 
things or quantities ag are known or given,} artificial, or civil, 
in order to find out other things thereby 4 Natura! DAY, is the ſpace of time deter- 
which are unknown, mined by the motion of the ſun round the 

Da TARY (of daterre, fr.) an officer in} earth, or the revolution of the earth about 
Rome, for the collation of church benefices.] its axis, which is performed in twenty-four 

Dal, fr. 1 a mark in a letter, expreſſing hours, and begins at twelve at night. 
the time when, and place where any thing 4tificial DAY, is the time between the ſun's 
* cone, 2 an account of time, riſing and ſetting, The length of this va- 

DATE (of datre, fr, of J«xluacy, gr. a fin-| ries in different places of the earth; for 


ger) the fruit of the palm · tree, that grows} under the equinoctial they are but twelve 
like a finger, | j hours long, and under the poles they are 


—_— — 
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A TIVE Caſe, in Grammar (of dativus, lat.] half a year. 
of ds to give) the third caſe in the declen-|jCivi! DAY, differs from the natural only in 


its beginning, which is various, according 
to the cuſtoms of divers nations. The Ba- 
bylonians began to account their day from 
the ſun-rifing ; the Jews and Athenians 
ſrom the ſun- ſetting; whom the Italians 
now follow, beginning their firſt hour at 
ſun· ſet. The Egyptians, with the ancient 
Romans, began at midnight, but the Um- 

. b 2 ” bri 


— — 


on of nouns; expreſſing the Nate, or re- 
ation of a thing, to whoſe profit or loſs 
ome otyer thing is referred, : 
45 LS, lat. a ſort of wild carrot. 
4 VENTRY, or DAINTRY, [W. lon, 
| +)5, lat. 529. 12. A market-town 
Northamptonſhire ; it is a great tho- 
Ivuztlare to the north-weſt counties, and 
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DEA 


bri and Arabians began at noon, as we ae 
count the aſtronomical day. 

DAY, ſometimes ſigniſies battle, or victory; 
as, Who got the day? that is, Who con- 
quered ? 

DAYS, time, age, life. 

DAY”"«-man, an umpire, or arbitrator. 

DAZE, a kind of glittering tone, found in 
the tin and lead mines. 

To DA'ZLE, or DA'ZZLE (of duyſelen, 
du.) 1 to hurt the fight by too much lu- 
ſtre. 2 to caſt a miſt before the eyes. 

DEA*CON (of dae, gr. of Naxoyiw to 
aſſiſt) one in half orders, whoſe buſineſs is 
to aſſiſt the prieſt at divine ſervice, &c. 

DEAD. 1 without life. 2 numbed, as limbs 
mw 3 heavy and dull. 4 ſenſelels, heart 

8. 

To 1 to weaken the farce of 2 
blow. . 

DEA DLV, adj. 1 mortal, dangerous. 2 fa 
tal, or appointed by fate. 3 ſtrange, won- 
derful. 4 violent, terrible, great, unap 
peaſeable. 

DEADLY, adv. 1 mortally, fatally, 2 grie- 
vouſly, cruelly, bitterly, 

DEA reckoning (in Navigation) the eſtima- 
tion of the place a ſhip is in, made by keep- 
ing an account of her way by the log, by 
knowing the courſe they have ſteered by 

the compaſs, and by rectifying all, with al- 
Jowance for drift lee-way, by the ſhip's 
trim. | | 

DEAF, not having the uſe of hearing. 

DEA'FNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants 
the ſenſe of hearing; or a diſeaſe of the 
ear, which prevents its due reception of 
ſounds. 

DEAL. [E. lon. 19. 30“. lat, 519, 16'.] An 
handſome large town in Kent, but has no 

market, being deemed only a part of Sand- 
wich. Between this place and the Good- 
win Sands is the famous road for ſhipping, 
called the Downs, where all ſhips going out, 
or coming home, uſually ride; which 
makes this town much reſorted to by ſea- 
faring men, and thoſe who have any deal. 
ings with them. Diſtant from London 57 

computed, and 74 m:aſured miles, 

DEAL. 1 a quantity, or great deal. 2 (at 
Cards) the way, or right of diſtributing 
them. 3 a ſort of wood, 

To DEAL. 1 to trade, or traffic, 2 to bar- 

gain with a perſon, 3 to diſtribute the cards, 
4 '0 manage, or govern, 

DEA LING, 1 buſineſs, or trade, 2 going, | 
or acting. 3 diſtributing the cards. 4 treat- 
ment, or uſage, 5 intercourſe, or cor- 
reſpordence, | 


To D 


DE R 


Rural DEAN, a clergyman appointed to role 
over other miniſters and pariſhes adjoining 

DEAN-GREAT, th 

| - GREAT, the principal town 
foreſt of Dean, in ä — hats 
good ehurch with an handſome ſpire, but 
conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet. It hay 4 
market on mondays ; and fairs on Eafter. 
monday, July the gth, and Michaela. 
day, Diftant from London gg computed 

5 mu . eee miles. | . 

AR. 1 beloved, 2 coſtly, of ice, 

DEARTH, ſcarcity, or 54 og OED 

DEATH, the ſeparation of ſoul and body ; the 
privation of life, 

DEATH Watch, a little inſect that makes 4 
noiſe like a watch; which, by the vulzar, 
is took for a preſage of death in the femily 
where it is heard, It is a ſmall, greyih 
infet, much like a louſe; the noiſe is made 
by beating its head againft paper, and is the 
way whereby they woo, find out, and in- 
vite one another to copulation, 

DEA”THFUL, mortal. Pope. 

DEA THLESS, immortal, that cannot die. 

To DEAU RATE, (of deadro, lat. of de 1. 
bout, and auro to gild) to gild, or cover 
with gold. 

To DEBAR. 1 to ſhut out, or exclude, 
2 to hinder, or keep from, | 

To DEBA'RQUE, or to DEBA'RK (of d- 
harquer, fr.) to diſembark, or to land, 

A'SE (of abbaiſſer, fr.) 1 to caſt 
down, 2 to leſſen, or undervalue one's ſelf, 

to diſparage, or contemn'a thing, 

To DEBA'SE Coin, to forge, or counterfeit 
it, | 

To DEBATTE (of debatre, fr.) 1 to diſ- 
courſe, reaſon, or conſult, 2 to adviſe with 
one's ſelf, 3 to quarrel, or contend, 

DEBA'TE, 1 diſpute in words, a conſult» 
tion on a ſubject. 2 ſtrife, or contention, 

To DEBAU'CH (of debaucher, fr.) 1 to cor- 
ropt, mar, or, make lewd. 2 to deflower 
a woman, 3 to play the debauchee, to 
live riotouſly, 

DEBAUCHEEE, a libertine, or lewd fellow; 
one that practiſes all manner of lewdneſs, 
DEBAU'CHERY, riotous banqueting and te- 
velling, hard drinking, inordinate eaung, 

lewdneſs, &c. 


DE”BENHAM. E. lon. 19. 20“. lat. 52 » D] 
20.] A market-town in Suffolk, ftuate 
on an hill near the river Deben, 20 m D] 
eaſt of Bury, It is a tolerably clean place, Ti 
as being on an hill; but, the roads = | 
ſtiff and dirty, it is little frequented, a 
but thinly inhabited. Here 1s 4 a 
weekly on friday, and a fair on the 24! 1 


of June. Diſtant from London 68 com- 


DEAMBULA'TION \g deambulatio, lat. of 
d: about, and ambulo to walk) a walking 
abroad, or from place to place, 

DEAN (of decanus, lat, a leader) a church 


| DEBE'NTURE (in Traffic) is the allowane 
dignitary, the head of tlie college of prieſts. particular commodities, 


puted, and 86 meaſured miles. 


of cuſtom paid to a merchant for exports 
DEBEN- 


DEC 


„ 1 a bill drawn on the public 
ment of a ſoldier's arrears, 2 2 
— — the king's houſhold-ſervants, 


f 


t of their * 8 
BET, lat. he oweth. (In Merchants Ac- 
1 isa term applied to that which re · 
meine after the account is ſtated. | 
7» DEBI'LITATE (of debifiro, lat, to wea- 
ken) to weaken, or enfeeble, 


7EBULITY, weakneſs, infirmi 


for the payMen 


nels, 

BOVA IR (of debonnaire, fr.) 1 meek, 
kind-hearted, 2 courteous, complaiſant. 
q merr y, gay, lively. | 

NEBOSHE'E, See DEBAUCHEE, 

DEBT (of dette, fr, of debitum, lat. of debeo 
to owe) what is owing from one man to 
another, ; 

IEBTOR, he that owes any thing to ano- 
ther ; in oppoſition to Creditor, which is 
he to whom it is owing. 

DECA'DE, fr, (of diua, gr. ten) the num- 
her of ten, 

DECADENCE, fr, a word lately borrowed 
of the French, to expreſs downfal, or de- 


2 vv 0& © A ww Fr 


and y an angle, or corner) a figure in 
Geometry, of ten ſides and ten angles. 
DE'CALOGUE (of F:xaMoy0;, gr. of Na 
ten, and dye a ſpeech) the ten command - 
ments. 

To DECA'MP (of decamper, fr.) to remove 
the camp from the place where it lay to 
another, | 

To DECA'NT, to pour a liquor from off the 
dregs, by gently inclining the lip, or can- 
thus, of the veſſel. 

DECA'NTER, an handſome flint glaſs bottle 
to put wine or other liquor into, for the 
more eaſy pouring it into drinking- glaſſes, 
f To DECA”PITATE (of decapiter, fr. of 
caput, lat, a head) to behead, or take off 
one's head, 

To DECA'Y (of decheoir, fr.) x to fail, to 
fall, to decreaſe, '2 to wither, or fade. 
3 to grow worſe; 4 to loſe one's, or its 
ſtrength, 
f To DECEA'SE (of decedo, lat. of de from, 


and cedo to depart) to die, or depart out of 
this world, | 


on out of the wor 

DECEIT, cheat, fraud, or guile. 

To DECEI'VE (of gdecipio, lat. of de by, 
and capio to wheedle) 1 to beguile, or 
chouſe, 2 to cozen, or cheat. 3 to mock, 
or delude, 4 to wheedle, allure, or trepan, 


{ 
ty, feeble- 


ay. | 
ECAGON (of Fexdyanoc, gr. of Nua ten, 


| 


| 


DECEA'SE, the _ or departure of a 
d. 


DECLAMA'TION, a diſcourſe, 


DEC 


the ſun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and 

makes the winter ſolſtice, 

DECEMVIRAL, belonging or pertaining to 

the office of the Decemviri. | 

DECE'MVIRATE, the office of the Decem- 
VIrI. 

DECE'MVTRI, lat. (of decem ten, and viri 
men) ten men, who were appointed by the 
ancient Romans, to write the twelve tables 
of the Roman law, and alſo to govern the 
commonwealth inſtead of conſuls; but their 
government laſted but two years. | 

DE'CENCY (of decentia, lat. of deceo to be- 
come) comelineſs, or the being decent, 

DECE'NNIAL (of decennalis, lat. of decem 
ten, and arnus a year) of ten years, or that 
laſts ten years, * 

DE'CENT, fr. (of decens, lat. of deceo to 

ak become) _ _— _ ee 
ECE PTION (of deceptio, lat. of decepts te 
deceive) a Wee beguiling. a 

To DECT DE (of decido, lat. of de with, and 
cædo to end) 1 to determine, or end. 2 to 
judge, give ſentence, or conclude. 

DECT DUOUs (of deciduus, lat. of de from, 

and cado to fall) that which is apt, or rea- 

dy to fall; generally ſpoken of the flowers, 
leaves, and ſeeds of plants, 


 [DE”CIMAL Arithmetic, is the art of ma- 


naging decimal fractions. 
DECIMAL Fractiont, are ſuch as have 10, 
100, 1000, &c. for their denominators, 
DECIMAL Scales, are, in general, any ſcales 
upon a flat rule, that are divided decimally, 
To DE'CIMATE, to take tythe. 
DECIMA'TION, a puniſhment which the 
Romans inflicted on the ſoldiers that had 
raiſed a mutiny, quitted their pcſt, or o- 
therwiſe failed in their duty ; for which 
every tenth man was drawn out by lot, to 
be put to death as an example to the reſt, 
To DECI'PHER (of dechifrer, fr.) 1 to ex- 
plain any thing wrote in ciphers, or cha- 
racters, 2 to unravel, or diſcover an in- 
tricate or ſecret buſineſs, 3 to deſcribe, or 
ſet one out in his proper colours, 
DECT'SION, fr. 1 the ending of a thing in 
diſpute, 2 a judging, or determining how 
a thing ſhall be, 

To DECK, to ſet off, or adorn, 

DECK, the floor of a ſhip, whereon the 

are laid, and the men walk, being like the 
ſtories of an houſe. 

To DECLA'IM (of declamo, lat. of de of, 
and clamo to ſpeak aloud) 1 to ſpeak ſet 
ſpeeches in public, 2 to inveigh, or cry 
out againſt, 


| or ſpeech 


to fruſtrate one's expectations. 

CE'MBER, lat, (of decem ten, being the 
tenth month from March, which was the 
firſt month of the year with the old Ro- 


D 


made in public, in the tane and manner 
of an oration, Among us, it is certain ex- 
erciſes which ſcholars perform, to teach 
them to ſpeak in public. 


Bans) the laſt month of the year, wherein| DECLARATION, 1 a thewing, declaring, 
| or 
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DEO 
es ſetting forth. 2 a proclamation, or pub - 


ke order. 3 an explicatien, or expoſition. 
a teſtimony, or bearing witneſs, 


To DECLARE (of declare, lat. to ſhew) 


x to publiſh, ſhew, or tell. 2 to make 
plain, or ſhew evidently. 3 to open one's 
mind or thoughts. 4 to bear witneſs, 

DECLE'NSION (of declinatio, lat. of decline 
to turn) (in Grammar) the inflexion of a 
noun according to its diverſe caſes, 


DECLENSION of a diſeaſe, is when a di- 


temper being come to its crifis, ſenſibly 


abates. 
DECLENSION of manners, is a growing 
looſer in them, or a corruption of morals. 
DECLINA*TION (of declinatio, lat. of de 


from, and cn» to bend) T. a decliging, or 
decaying. 2 a bowing down. 

DECLINATION F any 95je& (in Aﬀrono-; 
my) is its diſtance from the equator, mea- 
fared in an arch of a great circle, perpen- 
gicular to the equator, as ke, is the decli- 
nation of the object at e. See fig. 6. 

DECLINATION apparent (in Aſtronomy) is 

diftance of the apparent place of an ob- 
ject from the equator. 

DECLINATiON of the fra compaſs (in Na- 
vigation) 1s its variation from the true Me- 
ridian of any place; or, it is an arch of the 
Horizon, contained between the interſection 
of the magnetic and true meridian, | 

DECLINATION Fa wall, or plane (in Di- 
allinę) is an arch of the h-rizon, contained 
either between the plane and the prime ver- 
tical circle. if you reckon it from eaſt or 
weſt ; or elſe between the meridian and 
the plane, if you account it from the north: 
or ſouth, 

DECLINA'TOR, an inſtrument, in Dialling, 
whereby the declination, inclination, and 
reclination of planes is determined. 

To DECLINE (of diclino, lat. of de from, 
and clino to bend) 1 to avoid, or refuſe, 
2 to bend downwards, 3 to vary a noun, 
Cc. 4 to decay, fail, or grow weak, 

DECLI'VITY' (of declivitas, lat. of de by, 
and clus a cliff) a bending, or leaning 
downward, the Reepneſs of a hill, 

DECO'CTION (of decoctum, lat. of de from, 
and coguo to boil) 1 the act of boiling 
plants, or other drugs, 2 a diet - drink made 
by boiling the ingredients. 

DECOLLA'TION (of decollatio, lat. of decollo 
to behead) a beheading. 

DECOMPO”SITE, or DECOMPOUNDED 
(of decompaſitus, lat. of de from, con toge- 
ther, and peno to put) a double compound, 
or word compounded of more than two. 

To DE COR ME (of decoro, lat. of decus a 
grace) to grace, adorn, embelliſh, or trim. 

DECORATION, an ornament, or embel- 
liſhment. 


+ DE COROUs (of dacerus, lat. of deceo to 


| 


6 
become) handſome, camel graceful 
DECO RUM, lat. 1 — decency 
pong yo FRM An the.ſeita, 
bleneſs of the ſeveral parts | 

S 
DECO'Y. 1 a place for catching wild f. 

2 a lure, or wheedle to draw ig vi ut 
To DECOY, to allure, entice, or draw in. 
To DECREA'SE. 1 to diminiſh, or 
. away. 2 to wane, as the moon doth, © 
DECREE (of decretum, lat. of deccrna to de. 
termine) 2 a ſtatute, or ordinange, 2 2 
principle, or precept of a wile man, 34 
purpoſe, or reſolution, | 
To DECREE. 1 to order or appoint, 2 tg 

determine or reſolve. Ns 

DECREMENT (of decrementum, lat. of 4. 
creſco to decreaſe) decreaſe, or waſte, 

DECRE PI, fr. (of decrepitus, lat. of de. 
crepo to wax old) grazy, or decayed with 
age. 

DECRE 'PITA'TION (in Chemiftry) 2 the 
operation of drying and calcining ſalts over 
the fire, continued till they ceaſe to crackle, 
2 the noiſe or crackling uf the ſalts during 
the operation, 

+ DECRE'SCENT (of decreſcens, lat. of de- 
creſco to decreaſe) the moon in the laſt 
quarter, 

DECRE'TAL, adj. of, or belonging to a 
decree. | 

DECRETALS (of decretales, fr.) 3 the ſe- 
c:nd of the three volumes of the Canon 
law, 2 a reſcript, or letter of a Pope, 
whereby ſome point, or queſtion in the Ec- 
clefiaſtic law is ſolved, or determined, 
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To DECRV (of decrier, fr.) 1 to cry down, 


or ſpeak ill of. 2 to aboliſh, or abrogate, 
DECU'MBITURE (among Phyficians) i 
when a diſeaſe ſeizes a man ſo violently, 
that he is obliged to keep his bed. 
DECU'PLE (of decuplus, lat. of diza, gf. 
ten, and plus, lat. more) tenfold, or ten 
times as much as another. . 
DECUSSA'TION, a term in Optics, fgnify- 
ing the crofling of any two lines, rays, &c. 
when they meet in la point, and then 80 
on ſeparately from each other, | 
To. DECY'PHER. See 70 DEI III., 
DE DDINGTON, [W. lon. 19. 20, lat, 51 + 
55'.] A pretty large market-town in Ox» 
fordihire, was formerly a town corporate, 
and, in the reigns of Edward I. and Ed- 
ward III. ſent members to parliament, but 
never ſince. It is governed by a balliff, 
Here is a charity-ſchool, It bas a mite 
ket on ſaturdays, and fairs on Wbit⸗ 
monday, Auguſt the 10th, and November 
the 11th. Near this town is a well of me- 
dicinal water, of a ſtront ſulphureous (cent, 
highly impregnated with a vitrioline _ 
Diſtant from London 51 computed, and ba 


meaſur ed miles. DEDHAM, 


DEP DEF. | 
. 1 \, , 3 | otro wht | 
AM; IE. Ion. 19. 70“, lat. 22 . IbRrAU e (of defaur, fr.) 1 defect or wink, 
A market-town in Eſſex, 30 miles north- on- an | 
eaſt of Chelmsford, Here is a market on] 3 (in Hunting) when the dogs are at a 
tueſday, The town ſtands on a rifing] fault, or loſs. DF 
ground near the river Stour ; enjoys a very DEFEA'SANCE, DEFETSANCE, or DE- 
tealthy air, and is noted for the boarding-] FEAZTANCE (of difaire, fr. te undo] & 
ſchools for young gentlemen and ladies. Di- ſeeret agreement, or deed that ſuperſedes 
tant from London 53 meaſured miles. another more public or ſolemn, . | 
Ty DEDICATE (of dedico, lat. of de for, To DEFEA'T (of defaire, fr.) x to rout, or 
and dico to appoint) to conſeerate, devote, overthrow, 2 to deceive, or diſappoint, 3 to 
or zaͤlteſs. g 5 aboliſh, or make vod. 
be DICATION, 1 the conſecration of a DEFEAT, a -rout, overthrow, or loſs of + 
church. 2 the dedicating, or addreſſing a] battle. 884 e, 
book to a perſon. r + To-DEFE'CATE (of deco, lat. of de from, 
b DEDU'CE (of deduco, Iat. of de from, and fææ dregs) to draw from the dregs, to 
10d Zuco to draw) f to gather or infer one] decant, to ſtrain through a ſtrainer, or 
thing from another, 2 to derive” one word] fieve. NT ON 
from angther. {DEFE'CT (of defe7u5, lat. of de, and facie 
No DEDU'CT (of dedaco, lat. of de from, to make) x want, failing. 2 a blemilk, 
and dies to take) to ſubtract, or take away] ſpot, Rain, or imperfection. 3 a fault, miſ- 
from, | CNET + +++ ** 3} " "take, or error; ir 


MDUCTION, 2 4 conclufton, eonfſtquthce;|DEFE'CTION. 1 a wanting, or Fling. 2.8 


or inference, 2 an abatement, or fub-] revolt, or abandoning a king, general, 
traction of a leſſer ſum from a greater. 3 an apoſtacy from the church. g 
DEED, 1 an action, or thing done. 2 an DEFECTIVE. 1 imper fect, ' uhfigiſhed, ' 
inftrument, or contra, *, © J 2 2 faulty, full of errors. i 
DEED #417, a ſingle deed unindented. DEFENCE (of defenſio, lat. of d:fendo to de- 
| To DEEM, to think, or judge. I fend) x guard, or protection. 2 a Main- 
{ DEEMSTER,"a kind of ifage, or arbitra -] taining, or juſtifying. 3 oppoſition, or te- 
tor in chte Tlle of Man, chofen yearly ftom] ſiſtance. 4 (in Law) an anſwer made by 
among themſelves; who decides Meconfro: the defendant to the declaration of che 
rerfies without" writings,  proteſs, or "any! plaintiff. : x 
. att © DEFENCES. xt Fortificatpþ) are all Tarts 
DEEP, adj, 1 profound, ox great, 3. as, de of works that cover and defen the oppoſite 
learning, 2 profound, or dead; as, à ders] poſls, as flanks, parapets, caſements, Sc. 
ſleep, Kc. 3 cunning, or crafty. 4 ſecret, 2 (in Heraldry) the weapons of any, beaſt, 
— very tloſe. 5 abſtruſe, difficult. 6 far as the horns of a ſtag, the tulſks of a fvild 
om the bottbm. Ra OP boar, &. 3 
DEEP, ſubct. the ſea. Iro DEFEND (of Ende, lat. of de from, 
DEIN, IW. Jon, 20 min; lat. $2*. 45". 1 and fendo, i. e. arceo, to keep off) I to 
A ſmall, dirty market-rown among the] preſerve, or keep, 2 to avouch, maintain, 
tens in Lincolnſhire, en the_.north-fide of | or ſtand to a thing. 3 to fortiſy a place 
the river Wayland; its market is on thurf-] beforehand. 5 
Gy, and has à fair on the 29th of Septem:; DEFENDAN (in Law) the perſon who is 
der. "DRant” from London 71 computed} fued in an action perſonall. . 
— $7 meaſured miles. \. , _** IDEFENSATIVE, an antidote, or counter 
N. a certain wild beaſt of the foreſt poiſon. JE 
To DEFA CE (of effucer, fr.) 1 to ſpoil, or DEEENSATIVE (in Surgery) a plaiſter, or 
wü. 2 to disfigure, or deform. 3 to] "bandage to keep on the dre ing, binder the 
9 out, or expuntze. 4 to corrupt, or de- = of blood, and defend the wounds from 
5 | the air, | 5 144 
mura ver. a default. ro DEF ER (of defero, lat. of d- from, and 
v DEFA'LUK (of Aalto, lat, of de from, fero to carry) 1 to put off, or delay. 2 to 
and falco to cut, or prune) 1 to prune, or pay a deference to. Vid. Locle on education. 
3 2 to abate, or detuct from at DEFER ZE NCE, fr. reſpect, complailance, 
DEPU'MATORY, flanderous, or tending [DE'FERENT (in the old Ptolemaic ſyſtem) 
"wards the injuring a perſon's character. is an imaginary circle, which, (as it xere) 
To DEFA'MP + EP &:p v & £ , 17A 1a - oof . 
AD (of defamo, lat. to lancer) to] carries about the body of a planet, and is 
8 — backbite, or hurt a mit 1 with Frcentric. „ n f 
Fan chatagter. e eee eee ANCE, fr. 1 a challenge. 2 contempt 
T6 DEFA*TIGATE (of dh farigo, lat. of of religion, &c, One 
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DEF 


 DEFT'CIENT, imperſect, or wanting. 

DEFI'CIENT bhyperhola, is a curve having 
but one aſymptote, and two hyperbolic legs, 
running out infinitely, next to the aſym- 
ptote, contrary ways, | 


DEFICIENT numbers (in Arithmetic) are 


ſuch, whoſe parts added together, make 

leſs than the integer whereof they are parts; 

as 8, whole parts being 1, 2, 4, make but 

73 or 16, whoſe parts, 1, 2, 4, 8, make 
ut 15. 

rl, or DEFILEE (of defile, fr.) a 
ftrait or narrow paſſage, through which a 
company of horſe or foot can only paſs in 
file, by making a ſmall front, ; 

To DEFILE. f to pollute, or profane. 2 to 
deflower, or raviſſi. 3 to dawb, ſmear, or 
ſtain, 4 to march off file by file, 

To DEFINE (of d:fnio, lat. of de by, and 
Fnio to limit) 1 to give a definition of, or 
deſcribe, 2 to bound, or limit. 3 to de- 
termine, or conclude, 

DE” FINITE, certain, bounded, limited, aſ- 
certained, 

DEFINI” TIONS, are our firſt conceptions 
of things, by means whereof they are diſtin- 
guiſh'd among themſelves, and from whence, 
whatſoever things being conceived by 
them, the reſt are deduced ; or, a diſcourſe 
ſetting forth thoſe attribhtes which circum- 
Fcribe, and determine the nature of a thing. 
There are two kind of definitions, viz. 
nominal, and real, 

Feming! DEFINITION, is an enumeration of 
ſuch known things that are ſufficient for 

the diſtinguiſhing of any propoſed thing from 
others; as is that of a ſquare, if that be 
ſaid to be a quadrilateral, equilateral, and 
rectangular figure, 

Real DEFINITION, is a diftin notion of 
the geneſis of a thing, that is, which ex- 
preſſes the manner how the thing can be 
done, or made; as is this definition of a 
circle, via. that it is deſcribed by the mo- 
tion of a right line about a fixed point, 

DEFINITIVE, deciſive, poſitive, expreſs ; 
that determines or decides a queſtion or 
proceſs, 

DEFLE'XION (of deflexio, lat, of deflecto, of 
de from, and flefo to bend) a bending, or 
turning aſide, 

DEFLEXION (in Navigation) is the ten- 
dency of a ſhip from her true courſe, by 
reaſon of currents, &c, which turn her out 
of her direct courſe, But this word, by 
Dr, Hooke, is applied to the rays of light ; 
that is, Deflexion of the rays of light is 
different both from reflexion and refraction, 
and is made towards the ſurface of the opa- 
eous body perpendicularly, This is the 
ſame property that Sir Iſaac Newton calls 
Inflexion. 

To DEFLOU'R, or DEFLOWER (of de- 


— 


e 


| Forer, fr.) to violate, 
DEFLUTION (of deflu 
ON (o rio, lat, of d-flu, of 
2 and flas to flow) a flowing down. 
DEFLUXION (in Phyfic) a falling or flow 
ing down of ſome humou 
_ ut ee 
To DEFO (of deformo, lat. of 4: 
and forma a ſhape) 1 to dufgute, or — 
ugly. 2 to ſpoil the regular of a 


ing. 


DEFO'RMITY, uglineſs, or ill-favourednet, 


To DEFRAU'D (of defraud, lat, of 
and frauds to 3 

poſe on, beguile, or rob a perſon by craft, 

To DEFRAY” (of defrayer, fr.) to bear the 
expences of, i 

DEFU NCT (of defunt, fr. of defusdut, ly, 
a dead corple) dead, without life, 

To DEFY” (of defier, fr.) 1 to challenge, 
or out-brave, 2 to renounce, or protef 
againſt, 

To DEGE”NERATE (of degenero, lat. of 
degener, unlike his anceſtors) to grow out 
of kind, to fall from a more perſe& to x 
baſer kind, to forſake the virtuous ſtept of 
his anceſtors. 

DEGE”NERA'TION, the falling, or de- 
elining from a more perfect or valuable kiad 
to a leſs. Fe 

+ DEGE”NEROUS, degenerated, baſe, vile, 

To DEGLU'TINATE (of degluer, fr.) to 


unglue. c 
DEGLUTI”TION, the act of ſwallowing 
one's food. ä 
DEGRADATION, fr. the act of depriving 
or ſtripping a perſon for ever of a dignity, 
or degree of honour; and taking away the 


title, badge, and privileges thereof, It is 
the ſame with Depoſition, only more fore 
mal 


DEGRADATION (in Painting) is the leſ- 
ſening and rendering confuſed the appear- 
ance of diſtant objects, ſo that they may 
appear the ſame as they would to an ehe 
ced at that diſtance from them. 
To DEGRA'DE (of deprader, fr.) to dif- 
qualify, or deprive of an office, dignity, ct 
title, ; 
DEGREE (of degré, fr.) 1 a ſtep, or fal. 
2 order, or rank. 3 a ſtem, or pedigre?, 
eſtate, or condition. | 
DEGREE (in Mathematics) is the three but. 
dred and ſixtieth part of the circumference 
of a cirgle. It is ſubdivided into ſixty parts, 
called minutes, and each of them again into 
ſixty parts, called ſeconds,  &e. 
DEGREE (in Phyſie) is the vehemence of 
flackneſs of the hot or cold quality of 17 
mixed body. | | 
To DEHO*RT (of deborter, lat. of & 72 
and borter to adviſe) to diſſuade, 0! 


to the contrary. ork 


t) to cheat, cozen, im. 
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jF1CIDES 2 (of Deus God, and cædo to kill, 
lat,) a name or title given to the Jews, be- 
cauſe they put our Saviour to death, 

To DEINE CT (of d:jicio, lat. of de from, and 
jacio to caſt) x to caſt down, 2 to repine, 
to ver, or fret. 3 to diſcourage, or fink 
the ſpirits of, 

DEJE.CTION, f a caſting down; or lowneſ: 
of ſpirits, 2 (in Phyfic) an evacuation of 
the excrements, 

To DE'IFY 3-one (of deifier, fr. of Deus God, 
and fio to be made, lat.) to make him a 
God, or adore him as ſuch; . 

To DEIGN (of daigner, fr. to vouchſafe) to 
condeſcend, to be pleaſed, to vouchſafe. 

DEISM (of derſme, fr.) the doctrine, or be- 
lief of thoſe who reject all revelation as an 
impoſition, and believe no more than what 
tatural light diſcovers to them; as, That 
there is a God, a Providence; a future ſtate, 
with rewards for the good, and puniſhments 
for the bad; that Cod muſt be honoured, 
and his will, ſo far as we can know it, per- 
formed ; but that each perſon is to do this 
after his own manger, and as bis own con- 
ſeience ſuggeſts, 

DEIST, one who adheres to deiſm, a Free- 
thinker, 

DEITY (of deitas, lat. of Deut God) 1 the 
Godhead, 2 a fabulous God, 

DELA'PSION (of delaplio, lat. of gelabor, of 
de from, and labor to ſlide) a ſliding, or 
falling down, 

DELAPSION (in Phyſic) the bearing down 
of the womb, fundament, &c; 

DILA'Y (of delai, fr.) 1 a ſtay, ſtop, let, or 
hindrance, 2 a putting off to another time, 
To DEBAY, i to put off from day to day. 
2 to daily, or prolong time. 3 to hinder. , 
DELE'CTABLE (of delectabilis, lat. of de 
with, and lech to allure) pleaſant, charm- 

ine, delighttul, 

DELECTA'TION, delight, pleaſure, con- 
tentment. 5 

DELEGATE (of delegatur, lat. of delego to 
align) a commiſſioner, or one appointed to 
determine matters, 

To DELEGATE (of delego, lat. of de for, 
and o to chuſe) to appoint Judges, dy an 
extraordinary commiſſion, to hear and de- 

termine a particular caſe. 


DELEGA'TION. 1 a commiſſion extraordi- 


ry, given to a judge to take cogrizance 
bf, and determine ſome cauſe which ordi- 
tarily does not come before him, 2 (in the 
Ci Law) is when a debtor appoints one 
Who is indebted to him to pay, or ſatisfy 
his creditors, 
DELETION (of deletio, lat. of de from, and 
- 3-0, a blotting out, expunging, 
eraſing, 
DELETE RIOUS (of Next, gr. to hurt) that 
s of a poiſonous, or pernicious quality, 


Ts DELI'BERATE (f delibero, lat. of de 


DEM 


from, and Ibero to free) 1 to conſider, 
weigh, or ponder upon. 2 to conſult, of 
examine, 

DELIBERATE, prudent, wary, circumſpect. 

DE”LICACY (of delicateſſe, fr.) 1 beauty, 
comelineſs, 2 daintineſs, or fineneſs in eat- 
ing. 3 neatneſs, or elegance, 4 ſoftneſs, 
tenderneſs. 

DE”LICATE. 1 beautiful, comely, 2 dainty, 
nice. 3 excellent, fine, curious. 4 ſoft, 
tender. | 

DELI'CIOUS, delicate, charming, pleaſant. 

DELIG ATION (of deligo, lat. to bind up) 

I that part of Surgery which concerns the 

applying of bandages, 3 the act of applying 

a bandage, | 

DELIGHT (of delice, fr.) pleaſure, joy, con- 
tent, ſatisfaCtion, 

To DELIGHT, 1 to he agreeable to. 2 to 
be pleaſed with. 3 to take pleaſure in. 
To DE'.I"NEATE (of delines, lat; of de by, 
and linea a line) to draw the out-lines, or 

ſketch of any thing, 

DELI'NQUENCY (of delinguentia, lat. of de 

for, and /ingus to leave) an offence, or fail 
ing in one's duty, 

DELI'NQUENT, a criminal or offender, one 

that has committed ſome fault. | 

DELI”RIOUS (of delirus, lat, of de with, and 

ra a baulk) light-headed, raving, doating. 

DELT'RIUM, lat. (in Medicine) light-head- 

edneſs; a ſvmptom frequent in fevers 

cauſed by inflammations, wounds, &Cc, 
whereby the mind is depraved to a degree 
of folly, or even phrenſy. 

To DELIVER (of delivrer, fr.) x to give 

up, or yield. 2 to ſpeak out in diſcourſe, 

3 to free, or ſet at liberty. 4 as a midwife 

does a woman with child. 

DELI'VERANCE. 1 a ſetting free or at li- 
berty. 2 the giving, or ſurrendering a thing. 

DELI'VERY. 1 partvrition, or child-birth 

the bringing a perfect fetus out of the mo- 

ther's womb, whether it be living or dead, 

2 the manner of ſpeaking in a public audi- 

ence : utterance, 

DELPHPINUS, lat. (i. e. a dolphin) a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, con- 
ſifting of eighteen ſtars, according to Mr 
Flamſteed's catalogue. EX 

To DELU DE (of deludo, lat. of de with, and 

ludo to play) 1 to beguile, cheat, or de- 

ceive, 2 to mock, or make a fool of, 

To DELVE, to dig down iato the earths 

DE"LUGEZ, fr. 1 an inundation, or overs 
flowing. 2 a calamity, or deſtruction. 

DELU'SION, a cheat, deceit, impoſture, or 

neetended miracle. 

DELU'SIVE, deceitful, faiſe, that tends ta 
the impoſing on a perſan. | 

DE'MAGOGUE (or F$nz2aywſec, gr. of Ju- 

uo the people, and ayw in lead) a ringe 

leader of the rabble, a popular and factious 


| orator. 5 
Cc | DEMA'IN, 


DEM 
DEMAIN, or DEME'SNE (of domain, fr.) 
patrimony, or inheritance, . 
The king's DEMAIN, crown-lands, 
DEMAND (of demande, fr.) 1 a claim, a, 
. calling for, claiming, or requiring as one's; 
due. 2 a queſtion, or interrogation. 


To DEMAND. 1 to require, or inſiſt on. DEMI-aztone, a note in Muſic, being the ſame 


2 to lay claim to a thing, 3 to queſtion, or 
interrocate. 

DEMA'NDANT, the proſecutor in a real 
action, and is the ſame as plaintiff in a per- 
ſonal one. It ſtands in oppoſition to Tenant. 

To DEMEA N ce ſelf, to carry or behave 
one's ſelf, to act well, or ill. 

DEMEANOUR, conduct, deportment, car- 
riage, behaviour. 


DEME”RIT (of demerite, fr.) what makes], 


one, or a thing, worthy of blame or pu- 

DEME'SNE. See DTMAIN. 

DEM, fr. a word uſed in compoſition for 
half. 

DE“MI baſtion, is a kind of fortification ha- 


ving only one face and one flank, 
DE” MI-cannon loweſt, the name of a great 


gun. (The ordinaty ones are about ſix being halt the ſemiquaver, 


inches bore, five thouſand four hundred, 
pound weight ; ſome ten, ſome eleven foot 
long, and carry a ſhot of about thirty pound 
weight.) It carries point blank an hundred, 
and fiſty- ſix paces, Its charge of powder 
is fourteen pounds. 8 


| DEMI-cannon ordinary, is fix inches and a half 


in bore, twelve foot long, weighs five thou- 
ſand ſix hundred pounds, 


carries a ſhot of fix inches one eighth in 
diameter, whoſe weight is thirty-two 
pounds, and the piece ſhoots point-blank 
an hundred and fixty-two paces. 
DEMI- cannm of the larg:ft fize, is fix inches 
three fourths bore, twelve fout long, fix 
thouſand pounds weight. Its charge is eigh- 
teen pounds of powder, and the piece ſhoots 


Its charge of; 
powder is ſeventeen pounds eight ounces, 


point-blank an hundred and eighty paces, 

DEMI-chaſe bocts, a ſort of riding boots for 
ſummer. | 

DEMI: croſs, an inflrument uſed by the Dutch 
to take the altitudes of the heavenly bodies 
at ſea; but is out of uſe with us, our ſea 
quadrant being better, 

DEMI-culvering of the leaft ſi xe, is a piece of 
ordnance of four inches and a quarter bore, 
ten foot long, and two thouſand pound. 
weight, Its charge is fix pounds four ounces 
of powder; carries a ball of f: ur inche: 
diameter, and of nine pourds weight ; anc 
its level-range is an hundred and ſeventy- 

four paces. 

DEMI: culvering of the largeſt fize, is four 
inches and three quarters in bore, ten foot 
and one third long, and three thouſand pounds 
weight. Its charge of powder is eight 
pound, and eight ounces ; the ball is four 


inches and a half diameter, weighs twely 

pounds eleven ounces, and it ſhoots point- 

blank an hundred and ſeventy eight paces 
Fe "nay = ebnen (in Fortification) is 

the diflance between the outward p- 

and the flank. "IO 


as fierce minor. See Monoucnoxy, 

DEMI-g-ds, are thoſe gods, among the Hea- 
thens, who. partook of human nature as 
Hercules, &c. f 

DEMI-gorge (in Fortification) is half the 

gorge, orentrance into the baſtion, not ta. 

ken directly from angle to angle, where the 
baſtion joins to the courtin, but from the | 

angle of the flank to the centre of the ba- 
ſtion, or angle the two courtins would make, 
were they protracted to meet in the baſtion, 

DEMI-/une (in Fortification,) See Hary. 
moon, 

DEMIGRA'TION (of demigratio, lat. of de 
from, and migro to ſhift his habitation) a 
ſhifting of quarters, or removing from one 
place to another, 


DEMI ſemiquawer, the laſt note in Muſic, 


DEMUISE, 1 the death, or deceaſe of 4 
king, or other perſon, 2 the letting, ęiv- 
ing, or making over of lands by leaſe, or will, 

DEMO”"CRACY (of Sypoupalia, gr. of r- 
{405 the people, and xpalzw to rule) a form 
ot government, wherein the ſupreme au- 
thority is lodged in the people, who exer- 
ciſe the ſame by perſons of their own order, 
deputed for that purpoſe, 

DEMOCRA”TICAL, popular, or belonging ts 
democracy, | 

To DEMO”LISH (of demolior, lat, of df 
from, and moliur to remove) 1 to throw, 

pull, or take down any thing that is built, 
or made. 2 to deſtroy, or aboliſh, 3 td 
ruin, or undo, 

DE MON. Sec DRM. 

DEMO NIAC (of demoniague, fr, of Jaiute 
ug gr. of Jaiyuwy a devil) one that 
poliefled with a devil. 

DEMONSTRABLE, that may be demon 
ſtrated. 

To DEMO'NSTRATE (of demonſtro, lat. 0 
de by, and nr to ſhew) to prove & 
dentiv, or unanſwerably, 

DEMONSTRA'TION, the higheſt degree 0 
proof that human reaſon is capable of at 
taining to, by a train of arguments deducet 
or drawn from ſuch pla n axioms, and ti 
ſelf-evident truths, as cannot be d 
any one that conſiders them. ; 

DEMO'NSTRATIVE, that proves eviden 
ly, or beyond contradiction, 

DEMU*RE. 1 baſhful, modeſt, 2 ſilent, cy Y) 
reſerved. 

To DEMU'RR (ef demeurer, fr.) 1 0 P 
in doubts and objectians. 2 to ſtop PP 


| ceedings till ſome difficulty be 1 


DEN 


RRAGE (in Commerce) an allow 
ance made by the merchants, to the maſter 
«f a hip, for ſtaying at a port longer than 


the time appointed. ; 
DEN, 1 a cave, cavern, or lurking-place 


under ; 
th-mlelves, 2 a daik place in a priſon, £ 
DENBIGH, [W. lon. 3%. zol. lat. 53. 
1% The principal town of Denbighſhire, 
Gated on a rocky hill, near a branch of the 
river Cluyd. It is moderately large, well 
built, and has a pretty good trade; the 
chief manufacture is the tanning of leather, 
ind making of gloves. It is governed by 
two aldermen, two bailiffs, and 25 capital 
burgeſſes, with under-officers ; has a good 
market on wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and 
proviſions 3 and fairs on May the 3d, and 
fuly the 7th. Diſtant from London 160 
computed, and 209 meaſured miles. 
DENBIGHSHIRE, a county in North- Wales, 
moſtly in the dioceſe of St Aſaph 3 but the 
vale of Cluyd is all or moſt in the dioceſe 
of Bangor, It extends from eaſt to weſt 31 
miles, and 20 from north to ſouth 3 is 
116 miles in circumference, and contains 
419,020 acres of land ; and is divided info 
twelve hundreds, which contain 57 pariſhes, 
and 4 market-towns, Rye is produced 
here in great plenty; goats and ſheep are 
alſo very plentiful ; beſides which there are 
ſeveral mines that produce great quantities 
of lead-ore. Jt ſends four members to par- 
lament, viz, two for the county, and two 
for the town of Denbigh ; and gives title 
ol Earl to the noble family of Fielding. 
N (from To Deny) a denying, or re- 
uſing, 
MER, fr, a French copper coin, twelve 
#hereof make a French penny, 
JENISON, or DE“NIZ ON, an alien en- 
mrchiſed in England dy the king's char- 
ler, and thereby enabled, in many reſpects, 
to do as the king's native ſubjects do. 
9 DENO"MINATE (of denomino, lat, of 


4 by, and nomine to name) to give a 
dame to. 


O MINA TTION. 
nag à name to. 

welt. 

NNO MINA TOR of a fraction, is the 
tumber or letter below the line; ſhewing 
to how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed 
o be divided by the fraction. Thus, in the 
action 3 three fourths, the number 4. is the 
amino, and ſhews that the integer is 
- divided into 4. parts. So, in the fraction 


MU 


* 
4 


1 the naming, or 
2 the name or title 


y bis the Denominator. The number 


adove the line is 


Noun To called the Numerator, 


R of any ratio, is the quo- 
1 ailing from the antecedent hy the 
"equent ; as 6 is the denominator of the 


{V1 


zround, where beaſts of prey lodge 


DEP 


vided by 5, is equal to 6; and this is alſo 
called the Exponent of the ratio. 
To DENO TE (of denoto, lat. of de with, 
and noto to mark} 1 to ſet a mark upon. 
2 to point out, or ſet don. 4 
To DENOU'NCE (of denoncer, fr. of de- 


* 


nuncio, lat, of de af, and nuncio to declare) 
to declare, or proclaim; he x: 
ck) thick and 


DENSE (of denſus, lat, thi 

compact, ſolid, _. 

DE'NSITIES of bodies, are their thickneſs ; 

and a body is ſaid to be denfer, when it 

contains more matter under the ſame bulk, 
than another body. 

DEM, fr. a notch about the edge. 

DE'NTED verge (in Botany) leaves of plants 

notched about the edges. 

DENTICLES, or DE NTELS (in Architec- . 

ture) are ornaments in a cornice, cut after 
the manner of teeth. Theſe are particularly 

affected in the Doric order; and the ſquare 

member whereon they are cut, is called . 

the denticule. 

DE'NTIFRICE (of dentifricium, lat. of dens 
a tooth, and frico to rub) (in Med. cine) a 
remedy to rub the teeth with, in order to 
cleanſe, or faſten them; whether it be 2 

powder, electuary, or liquor. | 

DENUNCIA'TION (of denunciatio, lat, of 

de of, and nuncio to declare) a denouncing, 

or proclaiming ;z a ſolemn promulgation of 
any thing, 

To DENY” (of denter, fr. of denego, lat. of 

de for, ard nego to refuſe) 1 to refuſe, or * 

not grant. 2 to gainſay, or difown, 3 to. 

renounce, or abjure, f 

DEO'BSTRUENT medicines, 

open obſtructions. 

DE'ODAND (of Deo dandus, lat. to be given 
to God) a ching given, or forfeited to God. 

In caſe of a miſad venture whereby a man 

or woman comes to a violent end, without 

the tault of any reaſonable creature ; the 
inſtrument is to be (old, and the price diſtri- 
buted to the poor by the lord high-almoner, 

+ Toa DEPAINT (of depingo, lat. of de for, 

and pingo to paint) 1 to paint, or draw in 

picture. 2 to deſcribe, or ſet farth the ace - 
tions of a perſon, 

To DEPART (of departir, fr.) 1 to go” 

away, 2 to go out. 3 to die, or expire, 

4 to leave, or abandon. | 

DEPART, a method of refining, or ſepa- 

rating gold from filver, by means of aqua 

fortis. | 


= 


are ſuch as 


DEPA'RTURE (in Navigation) is the eaſting : 


or weſting of a ſhip, with regard to the me- 
ridian ſhe departed, or failed from, ; 
To DEPAUPERATE (of depaupers, lat.) 
to impoveriſh, or make poor. 
+ DEPECULA'TION (ot d-pecu/atio, lat. of 
de of, and peculsy to rob, or defraud the 
public) a robving the public treaſury of 4 


ud of 20 to 3, for the quotient of 30 di- 


piace, or commonwealth, 
Cc3 
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To DEPE'ND (of dependeo, lat. of de for, 
and pendeo to rely on) 1 to have a depen- 
dence upon, 2 to rely on, or repoſe confi- 
dence in, | 

DEPENDENT, adj. depending, or relying 

on another, 

DEPENDENT, ſubſt. one who depends on, 
or is ſuſtained by another. 

DEPHLE'GMATED (in Chemiſtry) cleared 
from water or phlegm, 

DEPICTED (of depictus, lat. of depingo to 
paint) painted, or repreſented, 

DEPILA'”TION. (of depilatio, lat. of de for, 
and pilo to make bald) a pulling off of hair. 

DEPI'LATORY, that makes the hair fall oft, 

DEPLO'RABLE, to be deplored, or lament- 
ed, that deſerves compaſſion, 

To DEPLO'RE (of deplero, lat. of de for, 
and ploro to bewail) 1 to lament, moar, 
or commiſerate. 2 to complain, or make 
griev>vs complaint to. 

DEPO NEN T {of depeſaut, fr.) an evidence, 
or one that makes oath of a thing before a 
magiſtrate. 

Verb DEPO'NENT (in Grammar) is a verb 

that has an active ſignification, but a paſſive 
termination. | 

To DEPO“PULATE (of depopuler, lat. of d: 
by, and populor to deſtroy) to unpeople, 
ſpoil, or Jay waſte a place. 

To DEPO RT (of degerto, lat, of de by, and 
porto to carry) to demean, or behave one's 

elf. 

DEPORTMENT, carriage, or behaviour. 

To DEPO SE (of depoſer, fr. of depono, lat.) 
1 to give evidence as a witneſs, 2 to turr 
out of his office. 3 to lay down money. 

to dethrone à ſovereign prince. i 

DEPO“ SITE. any thing put into the hands 
of another, to be kept for a perſon's uſe. 

To DEPO SITE (of depoſer, fr.) 1 to lay, 
or put down. 2 to affirm upon oath. 3 to 
truſt a thing with one, 


* DEPOSI'TION, t the ſequeſtering, or de- 


| priving a perſon of his dignity and office. 


2 a teſtimony given in a court of judicature, | 


by a witneſs upon oath, 

DEPRAVA'TION, a corrupting, or ſpoil- 
ing 

To DEPRA “VE {of depravo, lat. i. e. pra 
vum facio, to make wicked) to ſpoil, or 
corrupt, 

To DE PRECATE (of d:precor, lat. of ge 


and precor to pray) to pray againſt, 


To DEPRE'CIATE (uf de from, and pre- 


tium a price) to undervalue, or run down 
the price of any thing, 

DEPREDATION, fr. a robbing, pillaging, 
ſpoiling, or plundering.  *' 

To DEPREHE'ND (of d-prehendo, lat. of de 
upon, and prebends to take) to catch, or 
take unawares. 

To DFPRE'SS. 


x to thruſt down, 2 to 
humble, abaſc, or ſubject, * | * 


DER 

DEPRE'SSION, 1 a preſſing, or forci 

2 an humbling, — reing down, 

DEPRESSION of the pole. So many degrees 

as you fail or travel from the pole towards 

the eqgator, you are ſaid to depreſi the pole 
becauſe it comes the ſame number of Fg 
grees lower, or nearer the horizon, 

DEPRESSION of an equation (in Algebra) 

is the bringing it into lower, or more fimple 

terms by diviſion, 3 

DEPRE'SSOR (in Anatomy) a name com- 

mon to thoſe muſcles whoſ: office is to 

move the parts they are faſtened to, down. 
wards, 

To DEPRE'TIATE. See To DREYRIZCIATI. 

DEPRIVA'TION, a bereaying of, or taking 

away one's preferment, 

To DEPRIVE (of de from, and priv to 
take away, lat.) 1 to bereave, or take 2. 
way from. 2 to djſinherit. | 

DEPTFORD, a town in Kent, fituate on 

the river Thames, four miles and an half 

eaſt of London; conſiderable on account of 
its fine docks for building of ſhips, and the 

King's yard there. 

DEPTH, 1 profundity, or the deepneſs, or 

| meaſure of a thing from the ſurface to the 

bottom. 2 height, or pitch, as, the depti 
of winter, 

DEPURA'”TION (of depuratio, lat. of depur- 
g to cleanſe) purification, or a clearing 
trom filth, lees, &c. 

DEPUTA'TION, a miſſion of certain ſele& 
perſuns out of a company or body, to 4 
prince, or aſſembly, to treat of matters in 
the name of the whole body. 

To DEPU'TE (of deputer, fr.) to appoint, or 
ſend as a delegate, or deputy, 

DE PUT, a delegate, or one appointed to 
repreſent, or act in the place of another, 
DERBY. [W. lon. 1. 25“ lat. 53 deg.] 
The principal town of Derbyſhire, ſituate 
on the river Derwent; it is a very pops- 
lous, neat, well built place, divided into 
five pariſhes, One of the churches, 1, 
All- ſaints, appears, by an inſcription in it, 
to have been erected about the reign of C 
Mary, and half of the expences paid by 
the bachelors and maidens of the town ; It 
was pulled down ſome years ago to be re- 
built. The trade of the town is not very 
conſiderable, it being moſtly inhabited by 
gentry, who have eſtates in the Peak; 200 
though there is a ſtaple for wool, yet it de- 
pends chiefly on buying corn, and ſelling it 
to the Peak, and other places in the hilly 
country ; and in making malt, and brewing 
ale, great quantities of which they fend i 
London. It is governed by a mayor, high- 
Reward, g aidermen, a recorder, 14 bie- 
thren, 14 common- eouncilmen, and 3 
town cler. The county aſſizes 
held here; likewiſe the quarterly ſeſſions, 


| peo court-lects in the year, a0d 3 my 


are uſually DE] 


" 1734, by Sir Thomas Lombe, who brought 


DERBYSHIRE, an inland county of Eng- 


DZREHAM. FE. lon, 1 deg. lat, 52%. 400. 


ERELYCT (of derelictus, lat, of derelin- 


DERELI'CTION, a leavi 

| „a leaving, or forſaking 
To DERTDE (of deri deo, lat. of de and ohs 
PEAI"SION, a deriding, mocking, or laugh- 


DERIVATION (in Grammar) the affinity 


DER 


every other tueſday, The markets| DERIVATION (in Phyfic) the diverting an 


here ate en wedneſday, friday, and ſaturday 3 
and the fairs on the fridays after Epiphany, 
faſter · week, Mayday, and Whit-ſunday j 
ud on the fridays before Midſummer, St 
Tames's day, and Michaelmas; and on St 
Þul's day. It ſends two members to par. 
lament, and gives the title of Ear] to the 
noble family of Stanley. In an iſland of the 
Derwent, facing the town; is that curious 
machine (the only one in the three king 
dome) viz, the mill near a quarter of a mile 
Jong, for the filk manufacture, erected in 


the plan out of Italy at the hazard of his 
life, The model of it (for which, and for 
his expence and danger in procuring it, Sir 
Thomas was allowed 14,000 1. by parlia- 
ment) is kept in the Record office in the 
Tower of London, in order to ſecure and 
perpetuate the art of making the ſame for 
the future, Diſtant from London 98 com- 
puted, and 122 meaſured miles, 


land, in the dioceſe of Lichfield and Coven- 
try ; bounded by Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth, 
by Staffordſhire on the weſt, by Notting- 
hamſhire on the eaſt, and on the north by 
Yorkſhire, It is about 200 miles in cir- 
cumſerence, contains 680,000 acres, and is 
divided into fix hundreds, in which are 160 
pariſhes, and nine market-towns. 
four membe:s to parhament, viz, two for 
the county, and two for the town of Der- 
by, It is divided into two parts by the ri- 
ver Derwent, which, riſing in the northern 
borders of it, flows ſouthward-quite a-croſs 
the county, and empties its water into the 
Trent: The foil on each fide is very diffe- 
rent; the eaſt and ſouth parts are well cul- 
tivated, fruitful, and full of gentlemen's 
ſeats and parks; the weſt part, called the 
Peak, is all rocky, rough, and conſequent- 
ly barren as to corn, graſs, &c. yet rich in 
head, iron, and coal, and convenient enough 
for the feeding of ſheep, 


A market- town in Norfolk, ſituate 1 5 miles 
weſt of Norwich, It is a large town, with 
many hamlets belonging to it 3 its market 
on friday, and a fair is held here on June 
the 22d. D ſtant from London 83 com- 
puted, and 97 meaſured miles, 


guor, of de by, and relinguor to be left) 


abandoned, or forſaken, 


dv to laugh at) to mock, or laugh to ſcorn, 


Ing to ſcorn. 


Sends| 


DDE S 


humour which flows on ſome noble part, 
and drawing it to ſome neighbouring part 
where it is leſs dangerous. 

DERIVATIVE, that is derived or taken 
from another, | | 


To DERT'VE (of deriwer, fr. of derivo, lat. 


or draw from. 2 to proceed, or come ori- 

ginally from, 511 
DE RMA, gr. (of Ne, to excoriate) the ſkin 

of an animal, the cutis. | 
DERN. 1 lonely, ſolitary. 2 barbarous, cruel, 


lat. or de from, and rogo to borrow) 1 to 
leſſen, or take from the worth of any thing. 
2 to ſwerve from, + 

DERO“ GATOR, that takes away from, 


thing. * 
DE'RVISES, a very ſtrict order of monks a- 
mong the Turks. 


DESERT. 
DESCA'NT, 1 a long diſcourſe. 2 a para · 
phraſe, or comment upon a thing. 
DESCANT (in Muſic) is the art of compo» 
ſing in ſeveral parts, and is threefold, viz, 
plain, figurative, and double, 


treble, 


diſcords are concerned as well (though not 
ſo much) as concords, and hath all the va- 


of meaſures, and whatſoever elſe is capable 
of adorning the compoſition, 


foundation of the muſical compoſition, and 
wholly conſiſts in the ordinary placing of 
many chords, : 


more plain by diſcourſe, 

To DESCE'ND (of deſcends, lat. of de from, 
and ſcando to climb) 1 to come, or go 
down. 2 to ſtoop to, 3 to derive one's o- 
riginal from. 

DESCE'NDANTS, off-ſpring, progeny, po- 
ſterity. PA 

DESCE/NSION oblique, See Ont1Qus De- 


ſcenſion. 

DESCENSION right, See Rionr Deſcene 
ion. 125 

DESCE'NT. 1 a going down. 2 the decli- 


vity of a hill. 3 birth, or extraction. 4 an 
incurſion, or irruption, 

DESCENT of heawy bodies, is their tendency 

towards the centre of the earth, 

DESCE'NTS (in Fortification) are the holes, 


ode word has with another having been 
Niginally formed from it. 3 


vaults, and hollow places, made by under - 
mining the ground; as the counterſcarp, or 
covert - way; Jo that a deſcent into the 


of de from, and rives a brook) 1 to deduce, 


To DE”"ROGATE (of deroger, fr. of derogo, 


or leſſens the value or eſteem of a perſon or 


DE'SART, a large uninhabited country. Ses 


Doulle DESCANT, is when the parts are ſo 
contrived, that the treble may be made the 

| baſe, and, on the contrary, the bale the 
Figurative, er florid DESCANT, is that when 


riety of points, figures, ſyncopes, diverſities 


Plain DESCANT, is the ground-work, or 


To DESCANT pon a thing, to make it 
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DES 
moat or ditch, is a deep digging into the 
earth of the covert-way, in figure of a 
trench, of which the upper part is covered 
with madriers or clays, againſt fires, to 
ſecure the paſſage into the moat. 
- To DESCRIBE (of deſcribo, lat. of de from, 
and ſcribo to write) to repreſent an action, 
or thing, in writing, or diſcourſe. 
To DESCRIBE (in Geometry) to draw a 
line, circle, &c, 
DESCRTBENT (in Geometry) ſignifies a line 
or ſuperficies, that by means of the motion 
of it, a ſuperficies or ſolid is deſcribed. 
DESCRI'PTION, adeſcribing, or ſetting forth 
the nature and properties of a thing, either 
by figures, words, &c, 

To DESCRY”, to ſpy out, diſcover, or diſcern 
_ afar off. : | 

DE'SERT (of deſertum, lat. of deſerts to for- 
ſake) 1 a wilderneſs, or ſolitary place; a 

; large uninhabited country, 2 'worth, or 

merit. | 
To DESE'RT (of deſerter, fr. of deſero, lat. 
of de fram, and ſero to ſpread abroad) 1 to 
| | run away from one's colours. 2 to forſake, 
| , or abandon, 

_— - DESE'RTER, a run-away ; a ſoldier on the 

ih muſter-roll, who quits the ſervice, or ab- 

f ſeats himſelf from his company, without 

leave; or lifts himſelf into another regiment, 

To DESE RVE, to be worthy of either re- 

. wards, or puniſhments. 

To DESI'CCATE (of deſicco, lat. of de from, 

nd cc to dry) to dry up. | 

DESI'CCATIVE, apt to dry up, or of a dry- 
ing quality, 

DESICCATIVES (in Medicine) ſuch reme- 
dies as have the power of drying up ſuper- 
fluous moiſture. 

DESTGN (of deſſein, fr.) 1 purpoſe, inten- 
tion, or reſolution. 2 the ſketch, or firſt 
draught of a thing. 3 a plot, or conſpi- 
racy. 

To DESIGN (of deſigns, lat. of de for, and 
figno to mark out) 1 to mark out, or draw 
a ſketch of, 2 to appoint, or aſſign. 3 to 
reſolve, or conclude, 4 to plot, or con- 
trive, | 

DESI'GNING, 1 that has ill deſigns, 2 cun- 
ning, crafty. ; 

DESIRE (of deſir, fr.) x wiſh, longing, paſ- 
fion. 2 requeſt, petition, demand, 

To DESIRE. 1 to wiſh, or long for. 2 to 
pray, or requeſt, 3 to bid, or order, 

DESTROUS, earneſtly wiſhing for. 

To DESI'ST (of dee, lat, of de and ſiſte 

to ſtand ſtill) to leave off, diſcontinue, or 

give over, : . 

DESK. 1 a pew, or place in a church for the 
reader, 2 a conveniency to write on, put 
papers in, &c, 

DE“SOLATE (of deſolatus, lat. of de and 
ſolus alone) 1 ravaged, or laid waſte, 2 ſo- 


— —— — —— 
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DES 


4. afflicted, or full of grief. abando 
* without comfort. i a 5 = 
ESOLA'TION. 1 ruin, or deſtrug: 

2 grief, trouble, or affliction. inten 

To DESPAIR (of deſpero, lat. of 4. Nepa 
tive, and ſpers to hope) to be heartleſi, or 
out of hopes, 4 

DESPERA Do, ital. a deſperate man, 

DESPERATE. 1 who is in defpair, 2 de. 
ſpaired of. 3 raſh, fool-hardy, unadviſeg 
4 dangerous, hazardous, perilous, 5 ro 
lent, fierce. 

DE"SPICABLE (of deſpicabilis, lat. of deſpi- 
cor to deſpiſe, or contemn) contemptible 
mean, vile, g 

DESPTGHT. See DESPITE. 

To DESPISE (of deſpicio, lat. of de and ſpe. 
cio to behold) to ſlight, or look upon with 
contempt or diſdain, to diſeſteem. 

DESPITE (of deſpectus, lat, of deſpicio to 
deſpiſe) x contempt, or diſdain, 2 ſpite, 
envy, malice, 

To DESPOYL (of depouiller, fr. of deſpulr, | 
lat, of de of, and fpolio to plunder) 1 to 
rob, to plunder, to pillage. 2 to impo- 
veriſh, to rob, - 

To DESPO'ND (of deſpondeo, lat. of de neg. 
and ſpondeo to promiſe) to deſpair, or be 
quite diſheartened or dejected. 

DE'SPOTE - (of F:ondng, gr. of J2ont?v 
to rule) a prince or governor in the Otto- 
man empire. 

DESPO“TICAL, or DESPO“ TIC, abſolute, 
or arbitrary. 

DESPUMA'TION (of deſpumatio, lat. of d. 
ſpumo to ſcum) a foaming or frothing. 

DESPUMATION (in Pharmacy) is che clear- 
ing or clarifying any liquor, by taking off 
the ſcum, | 

DE'SSERT, fr. the laſt ſervice brought on a 
table, conſiſting of fruits, confections, pa- 
ſtry-works, &c. 

To DESSI'CCATE, See To Dx51ccATE. 

To DE”STINE, or DE”'STINATE (of de- 
flino, lat. to appoint) to appoint or deſign, 

DE”'STINY (of dein, fr.) fate, the order 
and ſeries of cauſes, the courſe of nature, | 

DESTINY-readers, fortune-tellers. 

DE'"STITUTE (of deſtitue, fr.) 1 bereft, or 
deprived, 2 abandoned, or forſaken, 

To DESTRO'Y-{of detruire, fr. of defru, 
lat. to overthrow) 1 to conſume, or make 
an end of. 2 to raze, or overthrow. 3 {0 
depopulate, - or lay waſte, 4 to ſpoil, ot 
corrupt, 5 to conſume, or ſquander aua). 

DESTRUCTION. 1 ruin, deſolation, &c- 
2 ſlaughter, or carnage. 

DESTRUCTIVE, miſchievous, tending io 

the deſtruction of any thing. 

DESU'ETUDE # (of derade, lat. of & be. 
gative, and ſue» to ule) diſuſe, Jack 0 


cuſtom. | 
DESU'LTORY (of deſultorius, lat. of deſu? 


litary, lonely, or retired, 3 uninhabited. 
| a 


to dance) mutable, inconſlant, volathe,. b 


D/EFFI . 
1 DET A'CH {of detacber, fr.) to ſend away 
a part of ſoldiers on ſome expedition, 
JETA'CHED, drawa off, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged, at 2 diſtance from, 
PFTACHMENT, fr. a party of ſoldiers 
irawn out of a greater body, either to 
freogthen a leſſer, or to go on ſome expe- 


ation. 


70 DETAIL N (of detenir, fr. of detinee, lat. 
of de for, and teneo to hold faſt) 1 to keep, 
or confine. 2 to keep back, or with. hold. 
; to amuſe, or make ſtay, 4 to let or 
inder. 

worker (of detego, lat. of de negative, 
and tego to cover) to diſcloſe, diſcover, or 
reveal, 

DETE'NSION, or DETE'NTION (from To 
Detain) 1a keeping, or detaining, 2 im- 
priſonment, or confinement. | 

To DETER (of deterreo, lat, of de from, 
and terre? to affright) to keep or fright one 
from a thing, 

To DETE'RGE (of detergo, lat. of de from, 
nd tergo to wipe) to wipe or rub off, 

DETERGENTS (in Surgery) ſuch medicines 

as cleanſe, mundiſy, and carry off viſcid 

and glutinous humours, ; 

DETERIORATION, fr. waſte, or ſpoiling. 

DETERMINABLE, that may be deter- 
mined, | 

DETERMINATE. 1 limited, 'bounded, 

2 poſitive, | 

DETEAMINA'TION, deciſion or concluſion. 

To DETERMINE (of determino, lat. of de 

and termino to bound) 1 to end, or con- 

clude. 2 to judge between party and party. 

3 to fix a reſolution, purpoſe, or deſign, 

DETERMINED problem (in Geometry) is 

ſuch as has but one, or but one certain 

number of ſolutions, 

DETERSIVE (from To Deterge) clearing or 
cleanfing, 

DETERSIVES, are ſuch medicines as are of a 
cleznſing quality; the ſame as Detergents, 
To DETE'ST (of deteflor, lat. of de, and 
1 to declare) to loath, abominate, or 

abhor. 

"FTESTABLE, to be abhorred, vile, wicked, 
aſe, 

DETESTA'TION, a loathing, or abhorrinp. 

To DETHRO'NE (of detroner, fr.) to de- 

poſe, or drive a ſovereign p ince from bis 

throne, 

DETONA'TION (of derono, lat, to thunder) 
a thundering, or great noiſe. 

DETONATION (in Chemiſtry) is the thun- 

(ering noiſe that ſome mixtures make when 

they are enkindled in the containing veſſel. 

To DETRA'CT (of detrabo, lat. of de from, 
and trabe to draw) 1 to ſlander, or ſpeak il! 
of, 2 to take off, or diminiſh, 5 

DETRACTION, ſlander, or calumny. 


METALL, fr. particulars, or an exact account, 


dietero to hurt) damage, diſadvantage, pre- 
judice, | 
To DETRU'DE (of detrudo, lat. of de from, 
and trudo to thruſt) to thruſt down, * 
DEVASTA'TION (of devafiatio, lat, of de- 
vaſto to deſtroy) deſolation, or a laying waſte, 
To DEVE'ST (of d-veſlio, lat. of de negative, 
and wejiio to cloath) 1 to ſtrip, or uncloath. 
2 to deprive of, or diſpoſſeſs. 
+ DEVE'XITY (of devexitas, lat. of de from, 
and webs to carry) the hollowneſs of a val- 
ley, a bending down, a ſloping, 
To DEVIATE (of dewio, lat, of de from, 
and via the way) 1 to go, out of the way. 
2 to vary, or ſwerve from. | 
DEVICE (of deviſe, fr.) 1 an invention, or 
contrivance, 2 a fable, or feigned ſtory. 
DE”VIL (of diable, fr. of NaSοl , gre 2 
calumniator) an evil ſpirit, 
DEVIL's-6:it, the name of an herb. 
DEVIL's-dung, the gum aſa fœtida. 
DE'VILISH, 1 of or belonging to the devil. 
2 ill, wicked, malicious, 
DEVYVTSE, 1 a compound of the picture, and 
of the motto. 2 the act whereby a teſta- 
tor bequeaths his lands or goods by his 
laſt will. 
To DEVISE. I to invent or find out, 2 to 
fancy or imagine, 3 to feign or forge. 4 to 
plot or conttive. 5 to frame and faſhion, 
6 to conſult or deliberate., 7 to bequeath, 
or give by will, &c. * | 
DEVISE'E, the perſon to whom any thing is 
deviſed, or bequeathed by will, 
DEVI'SOR, he that has bequeathed his lands, 
Ec. to another, 

DEVVZES, [W. lon, 29. 6“. lat. 51%. 2 51 
A borough town in Wiltſhire, fitvate 1 
miles north-eaſt of Saliſbury, Ir is a pretty 
populous town, ſeated on a high ground, 
fenced from the eaſt-winds by ſome hills at 
two miles diſtance, Many wealthy cluthi- 


cloths, generally manufacture druggets, 
which are now the chief manufacture of the 
place, except malt. The houſes are old 
and, for the moſt part, of timber ; but, as 
they are built in a genteel taſte, they look 
tolerable, There are two churches, a cha- 
pel, and a meeting houſe for Diſſenters in 
the town; beſides a very handſome church 
and a chapel in the ſuburbs, It was be- 
ſieged ſeveral times in the civil wars, but 
was taken and deſtroyed at laſt by the par- 
liament forces, Here is a market on thurſ- 
days, which is ſaid to be the beſt in Eng- 


wool, horſes, and all ſorts of cattle, The 
fairs are on February the 2d, Holy-thurf- 
day, Trinity-thurſday, June the 24th, Au- 
guſt the agth, and September the 21ſt; 
and one on October the gth, which holds 
fix days, It is governed by a mayor, re- 


DETRIMENT, fr. (of derrimencum, lat, of 


order, 11 maſters, and 36 gag 


ers live here; who, from making broad 


land, being much frequented for corn, 
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D E W 

Eil. Tt ſends two members to parliament. 
Diſtant from London 72 computed, and 89 
meaſured miles. 
DEVOTD. See Vo. = 
DEFYOTR, fr. duty, or what every one ought 
to do, according to the rules of civility and 
_ reaſon, | : 
To DEVOLVE (of devolvo, lat. of de on, 
and volvo to roll) I to roll, or come from 
one to another, 2 to confer a truſt upon one 
DEVO'LUTARY (of devolutaire, fr.) one 
that claims a benefice fallen to lapſe, or 
become void. 
DE”"VONSHIRE, a maritime county in the 
weſt of England, bounded by the Iriſh or 
Britiſh channel on the north; by Somer- 


* 


Engliſh channel on the ſouth; and by 
Cornwall on the weſt; It is about 54 miles 
broad in the wideſt part, and 61 miles 
long; about 260 miles in circumference, 
and Contains near 1,920,000 acres of land. 
It has ſeveral harbours for the royal navy, 
32 market-towns, and 394 pariſhes, The 


rent places; in ſome places, it is ſo fertile 
as to need no aſſiſtance from art; and ſo 
barren in others, that no art can mend it; 
but, in theſe barren parts, nature has made 


lead ; and the ſea that ſurrounds it yields 
great quantities of herrings, pilcha:ds, and 
other fiſh. Its chief manufactutes are 


| 


ſetſhire and Dorſetſhire on the eaſt ; by the DIABETES 4, gr, (of $a through, and 


ſoil of this county is very different, in diffe- 


large amends by the fine mines of tin and 


[DEW-beater; a ſplay-footed fellow, 

8 a ſort of fruit. / 
EW-c!aws (among Hunters) the bone 2 
little nails behind-a deer's ©, Fs, 

DEW. born, a diſtemper among cattle, 

7 £ — - app ſkin which hangg 

own under the throat of ſonie crea 4 

the bull, hound, &c. N 

DEWCE (of deuz, fr.) t the two at dice or 
cards. 2 the devil. 

DEXTE”RITY (of dexterite, fr. of dener. 
tas, lat. of dexter right-handed) aptneſs. 
readineſs, nimbleneſs. ) TRY 

DE'XTEROUS, handy, cunning, ſkilful, 

DEY. the title of the ſupreme governor of 
Tunis, in Barbary. 


Sa to flow) a diſſemper wherein the rink 
is involuntarily diſcharged by the vrinay 
paſſages, very little altered from what it | 
was when taken down; accompanied with | 
an ardent thirſt, and leanneſs of the whole 
body, | 
DIABO”LICAL (of $:aConxo;, gr. of dia- 
Cokog the devil) deviliſh, very wicked, 
DIACO'DIUM (of Jia with, and ada the 
top of a plant) a ſyrup made of the tops of 
poppies. See Cop1a. 
DIACOU'STICS (of i through, and axvy 
to hear) is the conſideration of refracted 
ſound, as it paſſes thro* different mediums, 
DIACRISIS, gr. (of dia in, and wpnw to 
judge) a judging in, and diſtinguiſhing dil- 
eaſes with their reſpective ſymptoms, 


kerſeys, ſerges, and bone-Jace, Hence the 


It ſends twenty-ſix members to 


id 


Duke. 
parliament, viz. two for the county, and 
twenty-four for twelve borough-towns, 
DEVOTE, or DEVO'TO (of dewez, fr.) a 
bigot, or ſvperſtitious hypocrite, 
To DEVOTE (of dvr, fr. of dewoto, lat. 
of de for, and woweo to vow) to vow, ap- 
point, or conſecrate to religious uſes, 
DEVO TED. 1 vowed, dedicated, or conſe- 
crated to the ſervice of a perſon, 2 accur- 
ſed, or banned, 
DEVO'TION, 1 religious zeal, 2 ſervice, 
or diſpoſal, | | 
To DEVOU'R (of dewourer, fr. of devoro, 
lat, of de of, and voro to eat greedily) x to 
eat greedily, 2 to abſorb or conſume, 3 to 
oppreſs or overbear. | 
DEVOURER, a ſpendthrift, or prodigal. 
DEVOU'T (of dewor, fr.) 1 godly, religious, 
pious. 2 bigotted, or ſuperſtitious. 
DEUTERO”'NOMY (of FSeulepovojucov, gr. 
of Feulepog the ſecond, and ve a law) 
the ſecond law ; the name of the fiith book 
of Moſes, ſo called becauſe it is a repetition 
of the law, | 
DEW, a thin cold vapour, exhaled from th: 
earth by the heat of the ſun, but in the 


noble family of Cavendiſh takes the title of, 


DI'ADEM (of $:aFnwua, gr. of dad to 
bind) an imperial or royal crown, 

DIADO CHE 4 (of ade xe, gr. of Nady 
ua to ſucceed) ſucceiſion. : 

DIADOCHE (in Phyſic) is the progreſs of a 

diſeaſe. . 

DL RESIS, gr. (of da with, and aipto to 
hold) a poetical figure, when one ſyllable 18 
divided into tro. 

DIAGNO'STIC (of dia with, and 51 
to know, gr.) that knows, or dilcerns 
thoroughly, 

DIAGNOSTIC gn (in Phyſic) thoſe figns 
or ſymptoms of a diſeaſe, which diſcover it 
preſent ſtate, nature, and cauſe, | 

DIA”GONAL (of Ray, Br: of Jia 
through, and yaa an angle) is a ſtralelht 
line drawn a-croſs a figure, from one angle 
to another, and is called a diameter by 
ſome, Theſe are chiefly in quadrilateral 
figures, as the lines AD, BC, ate ry 
ponals in the parallelogram AB CD, Ke 
fig. 26. . 10 

DTAGRAM (of dia ſoa fa (aa, gr. of da W f 
and 'ypapw to deicrive) is a ſcheme i 
the deliguation or demonſtration of any i 


gure, ; 3 
DIAGRAM (in Muſic) is a prepertion 


cool of the evening it convenes into drops, 


and then falls down again to the earth. 


meafure diſtingiuſhed by certain c tes f 
DIAGRA”PHIC' art (of $mypapitt, * 


DA 


za with, pedpu to deſeribe) the art of | ConnucaTE Diameter. 


paintings 


DHL, lat. a preparation of ſcam- 


mony. 

Gal. fof dies a day) or ſun- dial, is a de- 
ſcription of lines upon a given plane, or on 

' thegiven ſuperficies of any body, after ſuch 
1 manner, that the ſhadow of a gnomon, 
or the rays of the ſun tranſmitted through 
ſome hole, or reflected from a very little 
refeting ſubſtance, ſhall touch given lines 
at a given hour; and the manner of this 
deſcription is called Dialing. 

DIALECT (of Na AAA, gr. of die with, 
and ary to ſpeak) the peculiar language of 
ſome province, or part of a nation, formed 
by corruption of the general or nationa] 
language. | 

DALECTIC or DIALECTICA (of Nanex- 
Ani, gr. of Ma with, and Azyw to ſpeak) 
Jegic, or the art of reaſoning and diſputing 
juſtly. 

DIALE'PSIS, gr. a prevention, or a ſpace 
between. | 

DIALEPSIS (in Surgery) is that part of 
wounds and ulcers that is left open for their 
cure, 

PLALING, the art of making dials, 

DIALING globe, is an inſtrument of brafs 
or wood, with a plane fitted to the hori- 
200, and an index particularly contrived, 
to give a clear demonſtration of that art, 

DIALING lines or ſcales, are ſuch divided 
lines, as being put on rulers, or the edges 
of quadrants, and other ſuch like inſtru- 
ments, ſerve to ſhorten the bufineſs of 
dialing, 
DIALING ſphere, is an inſtrument made of 
braſs, with ſeveral ſemi-circles ſliding over 
one another, upon a moveable horizon, to 
demonſtrate the nature of ſpherical triangles, 
and to give the true idea of drawing dials 
on all ſorts of planes. 

DIALO'GO, It, (in Muſic) is a piece of 

muſic for two or more voices or inſtru- 

ments, which anſwer one to another. 

DVALOGUE (of $:d0y©s, gr. of N to- 

gether, and ey to ſpeak) a converſation or 

diſcourſe between two or more perſons, 

NA METER (of Tauere©-, gr. of dia 

though, and wergew to meaſure( a right 

* that goes through the centre of an 
pure, 

DIAMETER of a circle, is a right line that 
piles through the centre of the circle, and 

* both ways terminated by the circumfer- 

— and wwe the cirele into two equal 

3 as the right line F B, fig. 15. 

aug TER of a curve, is a 4 line, as 

AC, that biſets the right lines D F, 
O, drawn parallel to each other; and 

are TN of a finite or infinite length, 

22, 
CIAMETER corjugate, in the ellipſis. See 


DIA 


DIAMETER of gravity, in any ſurfate or 
ſolid, is that line in which the centre of 
gravity is placed. 

DIAMETER principal, See PRINCIPAL 
Diameter, | 

DIAMETER tranſverſe, See TRANSYERSS 
Diameter. | 

DIA”"METRAL or DIAME” TRICAL, be- 
longing to, or that is in the form of a dia- 
meter, 

DIAME/TRICALLY oppoſite, is when two 
things are the moſt oppoſite to one another 
that they can be; as one end of the dia- 
meter of a circle is to the other. 

DI'AMOND (of diamant, fr.) the moſt valua- 
ble and hardeſt of all precious ſtones, 

DIANA, the poetical goddeſs of hunting. 

DI'APASM (of Naracha, gr. of dia with, 
and wa to ſprinkle) a perfumed powder. 

DIAPA'SON, gr. a term in muſic, being a 
chord including all tones 3 and is the fame 
with what we call an eighth, or octave, 
becauſe there are but ſeven tones or notes, 
mw then the eighth is the ſame again as the 

rſt, 

If the tenſion of two equal firings be ta 
each other as 1 to 2, their tones will pro- 
duce an octa ieee. 

DIAPEDESIS (of da through, and u 

to leap) an oozing of blood through the veins 

or arteries, 

DIAPENTE (of da, and mals five) (in Phar- 

macy) a compound of five ſeveral ingredients. 

DIAPE'NTE, gr. (in Muſic) a perfect fifth, 

is the ſecond of the concords, making an 

octave with the diateſſaron. 8 

If the tenſion of two equal ſtrings to be 

esch other as 3 to 2, then will they ſound 

a diapente. | 

DIVAPER, a ſort of linnen cloth, wrought 

with flowers, &c. 

DIA”"PHANOUS (of Tapavig, gr. of Na 

through, and pa to appear) tranſparent, 

or what may be ſeen through, 

DIAPHORE!.I 5, gr: (of $a through, and 

ego to carry) a breathing ſweat, or the 

ſending forth ill humours through the pores 
of the body, by either ſenfible or inſenſible 
perſpiration. 

DIAPHORE” TICS (in Pharmacy) ſuch me- 

dicines as promote the expulſion of humours 

by inſenſible perſpiration z as ſudorifics do by 
ſenſible. 

DIAPHRAGMA, gr. (of Nag, gt. of 

dia g ga v to fence in) (in Anatomy) a meme 

brane, commonly called the Midriff, ſeparat- 
ing the thorax from the abdomen. Its ſitu- 
ation is oblique, being extended from the 
cartilago xiphoides to the region of the loins, 

In its natural diſpoſition it is convex towards 

the ſtomach, and concave towaids the belly. 

DIARRHOE'A, gr. (of d through, and gew 


to flow) a laſk or Jooſencſs, or profuſe eva- 
ws cuation 
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DIC 
euation of liquid excrements by ſtool, 

DIARTHROSIS, (of Na, and agp, a junc- 
ture) (in Anatomy) a kind of articulation 
which being pretty lax affords room for a ma- 
nifeft motion; it is three kinds, viz. Enar- 
throfis, Arthrodia, and Ginglymus. 

DVARY (of dierum, lat. of dies a day) a day- 
book, or journal. 

DIA”STOLE >, gr, (of $agreaayor open) (in 
Anatomy) that motion of the heart and ar- 
teries, whereby they dilate or extecd them- 
ſelves. It is oppoite to ſyſtole. 

DI4STOLE, a figure in grammar, whereby 
a ſyllable ſhort by nature is made long. 


DIA'STYLE (in Architecture) is a ſort of | 


edifice, where the pillars ſtand at ſuch a 
diſtance from one another, that three dia- 
meters of their thickneſs are allowed for the 
intercolummation. ; 

DIATE/SSARON, gr. (of da, and Teopagca 
four) (in Pharmacy) a ſort of theriaca thus 
called, becauſe made of four ingredients. 

DIATE'SS AEON, gr. (in Muſic) is what 
we call a perfect fourth, and ſignifies an in- 
terval conſiſting of one greater tone, one 

leſſer, and one greater ſemi- tone. 
If the tenfion of two equal ſtrings be as 
3 to 4, they will ſound a Diateſſaron. 

DIATO”NIC (of $475 S., gr. of da thro', 
and e- a tone) a term ſięnifying the or- 
dinary ſort of muſick, which proceeds by 
dicferent tones, either in aſcending or de- 
ſcending. It contains only the two greater 
and lefler tones, and the greater ſemi tone. 

DIUBBLE, 1 a ſetting- tool. 2 a hat- 
braſh. 

DICA/CITY (of dicacitas, lat. of dico to 
ſpeak) talkatweneſs, drollery, waggery, 
banter, repartee. 

To DICHO"TOMIZE (of Aiyluty, er. of 
dixa doubly, and 7:;4yw to cut) to cut, or 
divide into two parts, 

DICHO”TOMY, (in Aſtronomy) Biſſection; 
that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, 
wherein ſhe ſhews half her diſk, er circle, 

DVCKER #f /eather, a quantity of ten hides, 

To DICTATE (of dicto, lat. of dico to ſpeak) 
to tell one what to write, to indite. 

DICTAME .\.,lat. a thing written by another's 
inſtruction, 

DVCTAT* +, precepts, or inſtructions, 

DICT A*iOR, lat. a chief magiſtrate »mong 
the ancient Romans, veſted with abſolute 
power, from whom lay no appel; he was 
never choſen but in ſome great dinger or 
trouble of the con monwealch, and com- 
monly at the end of fix months was to re- 
ſign his authority, 

DICTATO/RIAL, of or belonging to a dic- 


tator. 


DICTA/TORSHIP, the office or dignity of a 


dict. fore 
DC TIONARKV (of dictionarium, lat. of dict io 
a word) a bock containing a collection of 


n 


DIF 


on words of a language ranged in an alpha 

tical order, and explaining them. 

DIDA'CTICAL or DDA C TIC {of az. 
nde, gr. of didd ru to teach) dodring] 
inſtructive, or what ſerves to teach or Rs 
plain the nature of things, 

DVDAPPER, the name of a bird, 

+ To DVDDER, to ſhiver with the cold. 

DIE, 1 a cubical piece of ivory to play with, 
2 a teint, or colour. 3 (in Architecture! 
the middle part of the pedeſtal of a column 
between the baſe and the corniſh, 4 (in 
Coining) the ſteel block on which the de- 
vice is engraved in order to be ſtamped on 
the metal. 

To DIE (the etymology of this word is un- 
certain, ſome will have it from , pr, to 
interr, ſome from did to affright, and 
others from de wie, fr, to depart from life) 
1 to depart this life, cr give up the ghoſt, 
2 to grow flat, or loſe its briſknefs, as li. | 
quors. &c, 3 to tincture or colour, 

DIES, gr. (in Muſic) is the diviſion of a 
tone below a ſemi- tone, or an interval com- 
poſed of a leſſer and imperfect ſemi · tone; 
ſo that when ſemi- tones are placed where 
there ought to be tones, or when a tone 
is ſet where there ought to be only a ſemis 
tone, this is called Dięſis. 

Inharmonical DIESIS (in Muſic) is the diffe. 
rence between the greater and leſſer ſemi- 
tones. 

DTET (of diete, fr. of diæta, lat. food) 1 vie. 
tuals, food or nouriſhment. 2 regimen, or 
a ſtrict way of living. 3 the meeting of the 
ſtates of Germany, e 

+ To DIFFA'ME. See To DeFamt, 

To DIFFER (of differs, lat. of da from, and 
fers to bear) 1 to vary, or be unlike in ſhape, 
2 to be unlike in judgment. 5 to fall out, 
or quarrel, 

DIFFERENCE, 1 unlikeneſs or diverſity, 2 
digance or diſparity, 3 diſpute or quarrel. 

DIFFERENCE (in Mathematics) is the er- 
ceſs whereby one magnitude or quantity ex- 
ceeds another, 

DIFFERENCE of aſcenſion. See ASCENSI- 
oNAL Difference. | 

DIFFERENCE of /ngitude of beus places on 
the earth, is an arch of the equator con- 
tained between the meridians of thoſe tuo 

laces. 

To DIFFERENCE, to diſtinguiſh, or put 4 
difference between. ; 

DU#FICULT (of drfficilis, lat. of dis neg. and 
facilis eaſy) 1 hard to be underſtood. 2 hard 
to pleaſe, crabbed. 3 hard or uneaſy. 

DVFFICULTY, adv. hardly. 


'DUFFICULTLY, ſubſt. 1 obſtacle, fatigney 


travel, &c. 2 doubt or objection. 
+ To DIFFUDE of diffds, lat. of dis neg. 
and fido to truſt to) to diſtruſt, or not rey on. 
DUFFIDENCE, 1 miſhuſt, juſpicion. 2 fl 
midity, fearfulneſs. pr. 


DI K 


plrrIDEN T, ſuſpieious, miſtruſtful, i 
79 DIFFU!SE «(of diffundo, lat. of dis, and 
to ſpread) to ſpread abroad, or publiſh, 
DIFFUSION, ſpreading, extending, or ſcat- 
tering abroad. | 

DIFFUSION (in Philoſophy) commonly ſig- 
nißes the diſperſing the ſubtile efluvia of 
belies into a kind of atmoſphere all round 
them, 
DIFFU'SIVE, 1 what ſpreads very far, or is 
of a large extent, that is capable of being 
extended, 2 prolix, oppoſite to conciſe, 
10 DIG, to open or turn up the ground with 
z ſpade, &c. | 
To DIGE'ST (of digerer, fr. of degero, lat. to 
concoct) 1 to concoct what one eats, 2 to 
diſpoſe, or ſet in order. 3 to brook, bear, 
or put up, 2s an affront, 

To DIGEST, 1 (in Chemiſtry) is to keep the 
matter in a gentle heat, 2 (ig Surgery) 
s to mundify or cleanſe, 

DIGESTION, 7 (in Phyſic) that change of 
the food taken 1n at the mouth, which it 
undergoes in the ſtomach, in order to be 
turned into proper nutriment, 2 (in Sur- 
gery) a diſpoſition in abſceſſes to ripen and 
come to ſuppuration, 

DIGE'STIVE, a fort of unguent plaſter, or 
the like, that ripens, and prepares the mat- 
ter of wounds, &c. for ſuppuration, 

DIGESTS. (of digeſtes, fr.) a volume of the 
civil law. ; 

DIGIT 1 (in Aſtronomy) is the twelfth part 

of the diameter of the ſun or moon, and is 

uſed to expreſs the quantity of an eclipſe, 2 

(in Arithmetic) ſignifies any integer under 

ten ; as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

DICITATED, (in Botany) ſaid of thoſe plants 

whoſe leaves have large notches in them, or 

which are compoſed of many ſingle leaves ſet 
together, 

DICLADIA'TION (of diglaciatio, lat. of di- 
z/adiir to fence) a fighting with naked ſwords. 

ToDI'GNIFY (of dignus worthy, and facio 

to make, lat.) to promote, or advance to 3 

apnity or degree of honour, 

DICNITARY, one that is promoted to an 

tccicfiaſtical dignity, as a dean, arch-deacon, 

prebend, &c, 

DIGNITY (of dignitas, lat, of dignor to think 

wendy) 1 merit or importancgg. 2 great- 

hy 3 3 degree of honour, qua- 
„Kc. | 

To DIGRE'SS (of digredior, lat, of dis from, 

7 8 to go) to go from one's ſubject 

"GRESSION, I a going from the matter in 
ac, 2 that part of a treatiſe which does 

= belong to its main deſign. 

: © JUDICATE (of dijudico, lat. of di, and 
70s to judge) 1 to judge between two par- 

To 2 to diſcern or diſtinguiſh, 

1 a ditch, furrow, or drain made for 
Pllge of water, 2 a work raiſed to 


DIM 
oppoſe the entrance of the waters of the 
ſea, or the like, : | 

DIKE-grave, or DIKE-reeve, an officer who 
has the overſight and command of the dikes 
and banks of a low country, 

To DILA'CERATE (of dilacero, lat. of dis, 
and /acero to rend) to rend or tear in pieces. 
To DILA”PIDATE (of dilapido, lat. of di, 
and /apids to ſtone) 1 to free a place from 
ſtones. 2 to conſume, or ſpend waſtefully. 

DILA”PIDA/TION, a waſteful defiroying, 
or letting a building run to decay, for want 
of reparation, 

DILA/TABLE, that may be dilated, or wi- 
dened. 

DILATA/TION, a widening or enlarging. - 

DILATATION rt (in Anatomy) is when any 
paſſages or veſſels are firetched too much, 
2 (in Philoſophy) ſignifies a motion of the 
parts of a body whereby it expands, or opens 
itſelf ſo as to occupy a greater ſpace, 

To DILA'TE (of dilato, lat. of dis, and /atus 
broad) 1 to widen, or extend. 2 to grow 
wider. 3 to enlarge upon a ſubjet, 4 (in 
Surgery) to lay open any orifice, or the lips 
of a wound wider, 


DILA/TER or DILA'TORY, a ſurgeon? 8 


dilating inſtrument. 
DI/LATORY, full of delays. 
DILDO or DILDOE, the paſſz-tempo of the 

Italians, a ſuccedaneum for a penis. 
DILE'/MMA, gr. (of dig twice, and Azjepua an 


aſſumption) 1 an argument in logic, that 


convinceth the adverſary both ways, 2 dif- 
ficulty, or intricacy, 

DILIGENCE, fr. (of diligentia, lat. care) 

I aſſiduity, care, application, 2 expedition, 

quickneſs, haſte. 

DPLIGENT, aſſiduous, careful, watchful. 

DILL, a fort of herb, 

+ DI'LLING, 1 a child born when his father 
is old. 2 a darling, fondling, or favourite. 
DI'LOGY (of N, gr. of die twice, and 
ND. a ſpeech) a figure in rhetoric, when 

a doubtful ſpeech ſignifies two things, 

DILU/CIP, plain, manifeſt, evident. 

To DILU CIDATE (of dilucido, lat. of di, and 
luceo to ſhine) to make plain, clear, or evi- 
dent. 

To DILU'TE (of diluo, lat, of di very much, 

and Ius to waſh) 1 to mingle with water. 

2 to temper or allay, £ 

DIM, 1 dark or obſcure, 2 not clear, cloudy, 

muddy. . 

DIMENSION (of dimetior to meaſure) 1 (in 

Geometry) is either length, breadth, or 

© thickneſs; as a line hath one dimenſion, 

viz. length; a ſuper ficies two, viz. length and 
breadth ; and a body or folid, has three, viz, 
length, breadth and thickneſs, 2 Dimen- 

Gon (in Algebra) ſignifies the powers of the 

roots of an equation, which are called the 

dimenſions of that root; as in a cubic equa» 


ation the higheft power has three dime aſions. 
D d 2 DI MI. 
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DI'MICAITION (of dimicatio, lat. of dimico| 


to fight) 1 a ſkirmiſh or battle. 
gle or conteſt. 

DIME'TIENT, the ſame as Diameter. 

To DIMI”NISH (of diminuo, lat. of di, and 
minuo to leſſen) 1 to leſſen, or make leſs- 
2 to decreaſe, or grow leſs. -- 

DVMINU/TION 1 (in ArthiteQure) is the 
leſſening of a colvumn, whereby the dia- 
meter at top becomes leſs than that at bot- 
tom. 2 (in Heraldry) is the putting ſome- 
thing into the eſcutcheon that fignifies abate- 
ment cf honour. 3 (in Muſick) is the abat- 
ing ſomething of the full value or quantity 
of any note. 

DIMPNUTIVE, adi. ſmall, poor, pitiful, 
mean; that is very little of its kind. 

DIMINUTIVE, ſabſt. (in Grammar) a word 
that leſſens the original word from whence 
it is derived; as dens a tooth, denticulus a 
little tooth. 

DIMYISSORY Hetters, are ſuch as are ſent 
from one biſhop to another, about confer- 
ring the orders upon the party mentioned 

in the letters, 

DIMITTY, a fine ſort of fuſtain wove in fi- 
gures or tibs. 

DVMNESS, a defect in a perſon's ſight, when 
he cannot ſee clearly 

DI'MPLE, a little dint in the cheeks, 
chin, &c. . 

DIN, noiſe, or clamour. 

To DINE (of diner, f..) to eat at noon, 

To DING, 1 to daſh againſt, or bruiſe, 2 to 
fill one's ears contindally with one thing. 
DIN G- PONòG, ſubſt. a word uſed to expreſs 

the ſound, or tolling of bells. g 

DING- DONG, dv. cloſely, plentifully, 

DUYNGLE, a little valley between two hills. 

DI'NGLE [W. long. 109. 18“ lat. 52 deg.] a 
port town in Ireland, in the county of Ver- 
ry and province of Munſter; ſituate 74 

miles weſt of Limerick. 

DIN GWEL. [W. long. 4%. 15“. lat. 579. 
45/.] a parliament tœwn of Scotland, fituate 
on the frith ef Cromartie in the county of 
Roſs, 15 miles weſt of Cromartie. 

DINNER (of diner, fr.) a meal at noon, 

DINT, 1 impreſſion or mark, 2 force, vio- 
lence, effort. 3 the bent or force of a dif 
courte, | 

DIOCESAN, 1 the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
one that inhabits within a dioceſe, 

Di'OCESS or DIOCESE (of Niolanzig, gr. of 
$,2tz2w to rule or govern) the extent of a 
biſhop's ſpiritual juriſdiction. ä 

Dio PTR A, gr, an index or fight of a mathe 
matical intrument. 

DIO'PTKI- AL, belanging to dioptric ks. 

DIO'PTXICS (of Ni T, Br. 
with, and 2776 aur i fee) is the ſcience of 
retracted vin; o it is that part of optics, 
which treats of the different tefractions of 


bebt, in its paſſage though different medi- 


2 a ſtrug- 


2 


DIR 


ums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. 

To DIP, 1 to put into 5 — 
gage an eſtate, 
book. 

DIPLOE 7, gr. (of dimdon, of hin to double) 
(in Anatomy) a ſpongy, medullary ſubſtance 
ſeparating the two tables of the eranium, | 
and with them conftituting the ſkull, 7 

DIPLO'MA, gr. (of MG, gr. to double) 
1 an inſtrument given by a college or ſociet 
on taking a degree or paſſing examination 
2s a proof of qualification. 2 a licence 
given a phyſician to, exerciſe his function 
3 a prince's letters patent, 2 pope's bull. : 

DI'PPING needle, - If a magnetic needle he | 
duly poiſed about a horizontal axis, it wil I 
have a direction of altitude above and below 
ns e - its direction towards 
the north, which is called the dipp; 
the needle. : ne alfi of 

DIPTE' "ION, gr. (in Architecture) a name | 
which the ancients. attributed to thoſe tem, 
ples, which were encompaſſed with a double 
row of pillars, making two porticos, which 
they called wings, but we eommonly call 
them iſles, | | 

DFPTHTHONG (of A:$9%y0-, gr. of d. 
twice, and $82yy©- a ſound) two vowels 
ſounded together in one ſyllable, 

DIPTYCHS (of N, gr. of diz twice, 
and mTuxn a fold) tables in which the 
Greek church inrolled the names of perlong 
baptized, 5 

DIRE. See DIRZTVr. 

DIRECT, fr. (of directus, lat. of diriga to 
guide) ſtraight, right. | 

DIRECT (in Aſtronomy) a planet is ſaid to 
be direct, when it goes forward by its pro 
per motion in the zodiac, according to the 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns; or when it appears 
ſo to do to an obſerver ſtanding upon the 
earch, 

DIRECT erect eaſt and weft dials, are diils 
drawn upon planes that directly face the 
eaſt and weſt, or are parallel to the meri- 
dian of the place, 

DIRECT ere## ſouth, or north dials, are di | 

drawn upon planes that directly face the 

ſouth or north, or are parallel to the prime 

vertical circle, or to the vertical circle cuts 1 

ting the horizon in the eaſt and welt points, 


2 to me · 
3 to look caſually into a 


of dag 


DIRECT /outh, or north inclining dials, arg D 
ſuch whoſe planes incline to the horizon, 
and lie directly open to the ſouth and por. 1 
DIRECT ſouth, or north reclining dials, are 
ſuch whoſe planes recline from the zenithy D 
and lie dire&tly open to the ſouth or north, 
DIRECT ray (in Optics) is the ray proceete T 
ing from a point of a viſible object, direct 
to the eye, through one and the {i 
medium, D 
DIRECT ſphere, See RIGuT "pbert. 
DIRECT ven, is that performed by deft I 
18s. 10 


DISAGRE'EABLE, 1 contrary or oppoſite, 2 


To DISALLO'W, to diſlike, blame, or not 


DIS 


to a place. 5 
thing. 7 to level, or aim at. 5 
MRECTION, 1 conduct or management. 
2 how to find one, or ſend any thing to 
hin, z inſttuction or order. 4 the addreſs 

of a letter, : 1 FER 

1 of DIRECTION (in Mechanics) ſignifies 
the line of motion that any body goes 1n, 
according to the force impreſſed upon it. 

DIRECTION ⁊uord (in Printing) is the word 
that begins the next page, ſet at the bot- 
tom of the preceding page. 

DIRECTLY, 1 in a ſtrait line. 
ately, preſently, or without delay. 
the matter in hand. 

MRE'CTOR, 1 one that has the command of 
2n affair. 2 a ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed to 
convey the knife or ſciſſars into an abſcels. 

DIRECTORY, a form of prayer ſet forth 
by the aſſembly, and uſed in the time of the 
vlurpation of Oliver Cromwell, The in- 
tent of it was, that the miniſters might not 
be wholly at a loſs in their devotions after 
the Common · prayer - book was put down. 

MREFUL, fierce, cruel, hideous, terrible. 

DIRE'PTION (of direptio, lat, of di, and 
rapio to plunder) robbing, pillaging, or 
plundering. 

DURGE Z, 1 the office for the burial of the 
dead, 2 a lamentation ſung at a funeral, 
DIRIGENT or DIRE/CTRIX, a term in 
Geometry, fignifiying the line of motion, 
along which the deſcribent line or ſurface 
-« Ig in the geneſis of any plane or ſolid 

gure. 

DIRT, 1 mud, mire. 2 filth, naſtineſs. 

VIRTY, 1 full of dirt. 2 foul, naſty. 3 
baſe, ſordid, mean, infamous. 

DIS, a particle prefixed to diverſe words, ei- 
ther to give them a fignification contrary to 
what their ſimple words had; or to intimate 
a ſepiration, detachment, &c. 

To DISA'BLE, 1 to render uncapable, 2 to 
verken or enfeeble, 3 to deprive of the 
uſe of one's limbs, 

To DISABU'SE (of deſabuſer, fr.) to unde- 
ceve, to put out of conceit, to ſet right. 
DISADVA'NTAGE (of deſadvantage, fr.) 

loſs, prejudice, damage, 

To DSAFFECT, 1 to diſlike, or not approve 
o, 2 to alienate one's affections from. 

DISAFFECTED; bearing no good will to, 
Gſcontented, or diſſatisfied with. 

To DISAGRE'E (of deſagreer, fr.) 1 to fall 


out or quarrel, 2 not to ſuit, 3 to differ 
in opinion. 


2 immedi- 
3 to 


unpleaſant, unſuitable. 


DIS 


To DISAYNIMATE, to diſhearten or diſ- 

courage. | 

To DISANNU'L, to repeal, aboliſh, or make 
void. | 


To DISAPPF/AR, 1 to go out of ſght, 


to becom inviſible, 2 to vaniſh away, 

To DISAPPOUNT, t to deceive, or break 
one's word, 2 to fruſtrate, or ruin one's 
deſign, 

To DISAPPRO'VE (of deſapprowner, fr.) to 
blame, diſlike, or find fault with, : 

DI'SARD. See D1izzarD, . 

To DISA/RM (of deſarmer, fr.) 1 to take 
away one's aims, 2 to Jay down one's 


arms. 

DISA”STER (of deſaſtre, fr.) misfortune or 
calamity. 

DISA”STROUS, unfortunate or unlucky, _ 
To DISAVYW (of deſawoizer, fr.) 1 ts diſ- 
own or deny. 2 to diſ-pprove or diſlike, 
To DISBA'ND, 1 to diſmiſs out of fervice, 
2 to quit the ſervice, 
DISBELTVEF, diffidence or doubt. 
To DISBELVEVE, 1 to diſtruſt or doubt. 2 

not ta believe, to g.ve no credit to. 

To DISBU'RDEN, to diſcharge or unload. 

To DISBU'/RSE (of debourſer, fr.) to expend, 
or to lay out, 

DISBURSEMENTS, the charges or expences 
of a thing. ; 

To DISBU'RTHEN, to unload, or eaſe of 
a burthen, | 

+ D;SCA/LCEATED (of di ſcalceatus, lat. of 
dis negative, and calces to ſhoe) unſſiod, or 
wearing no ſhoes, 

+ DISCA”LEN DERED, put out of the ca- 
Ic*gar, 

+ To DISCAMP. See To DEcam?.. 

To DISC ARD (of deſcartar, ſp.) 1 to turn 
off or diſcharge, to turn a perſon out of his 

lace. 2 to lay out at cards. 

To DISCE'RN (of diſcerner, fr. of diſcerno, 
Jat.) x to diſtinguiſh between cne and 
t'other, 2 to perceive or know, 3 to ſpy* 
out or diſcover, 

DISCE*RNIBLE, that may be perceived or 
diſcerned. 

DISCE'RNMENT, the diſcerning faculty. 

To DISCE'RP (of diſcerpo, lat. of dis, and 
carpo to divide) to rent, ſeparate, or diſ- 
join. 

DISCHA/RGE (of decharge, fr.) 1 an ac- 
quittance for money paid. 2 diſmiſſing or 
leave. 3 releaſe or deliverance from priſon, 
4 abſolution or pardon, 5 purging or drive 
ing out humours, 6 a volley of fire-arms, 

To DISCHARGE, 1 to acquit or clear. 2 to 
diſmiſs a ſervant, &c. 3 to releaſe, or ſet 
at liberty, 4 to exempt one from duty. 5 
to fire a gun. 6 to pay a debt, 7 to finiſh 
an affair, 8 to vomit, or diſcharge one's 
ſtomach, 9 to ſwim, or flow down as a 
river. To to unload, or diſburden, 


prove of, not to permit, 


8 VELLED, See DisREVELLID. 


To 


DIS 


+ To DISCI'ND (of diſcinds, lat. of di, and Notwithſtanding diſcords found un 


cinds to cut) to cut off, or in pieces. 

DISCI'PLE (of diſcipulus, lat, a ſcholar) a 
ſcholar, or follower, an apprentice, or learner, 

DISCIPLINA'RIANS, puritans, or thoſe 
who pretend to a ſtricter diſcipline than the 
eſtabliſhed church, 

DI”'SCIPLINE (of diſciplina, lat. of d:ſcipulus 
a ſcholar) x ſtrict order. 2 ins ruction or 
education. 
dily puniſhment. 


To DISCIpLINE, 1 to teach or inſtrußt. 2 


to order or rule. 
puniſh. 

To DISCLA'IM, to renounce, or diſown. 

To DISCLOYSE, 1 to diſcover or reveal. 2 as 
an hen does her chickens when they are 
hatched. to bud, or put forth leaves. 

DiscLO SED (in Falconry) a term applied to 
young hawks newly hatched, and as it were 
put fo / th from the ſhells, 

To DISCO LOUR (of diſcols, lat. of dis neg. 
and coloro to dye) to deface the colour, 

To DISCO! MFIT (of decorfire, fr.) to de- 
feat, rout, or overthrow, 

To DISCO'MFORT (of deconforter, fr.) to 
trouble, afffict, diſhearten, 

To DI SCOMME' ND, to diſpraiſe or blame. 

DFSCOMMENDA'TION, 1 blame or diſ- 
praiſe. 2 ſhame or diſhonour. 

To DISCOMMO DE, to incommode, trouble 
or hurt. 

+ DISCOMMO”'DITY, inconveniency, or 
incommodity. 

To DISCOMPOSE, to diſorder or trouble; 
to ruffle a perſon's temper. 

DISCOMPO'SED, 1 troubled or inqaieted, 
2 fick or indiſpoſed, 

DISCOMPO'SURE, trouble, anxiety, diſ- 
order. 

To DISCONCE'RT (of deconcerter, fr.) to 
diſappoint, fruſtrate or confound, to baffle, 
to break the meaſures, 

DISCONNSOLATE, 1 comfortleſs, deſolate, 
forrowful, void of conſolation, 2 afflicted, 
dejected, grieved. : 


3 to correct, ſcourge, or 


DISCONTENT, 1 diſguſt, faction. 2 ſor- 
row, trouble. 
DISCONTI/NUAL proportion, See Dis- 


CRETE Proportion, 

To DISCONTI'NUE (of diſcontinuer, fr.) 
1 to leave off, or deſiſt. 2 to be left off. 

DrSco RD, fr. (of diſcordia, lat. of di ſcors 
contrary} cifſention, diſagreement, ſtrife, va- 
riance. 

DISCO RDANT, jarring, untuneable, or diſ- 
agreeing. 

DISCORDS (in Muſic) are certain intervals 
of ſounds, which being heard at the ſame 
time, are unpleaſant to the ear; and theſe 
axe the ſecond, fourth, and ſeventh, with 


dhe ir octa ves, that is, all intervals; but} 


thoſe few that exzQly terminate the con · 
cards, ce diſco; ds. : 


* 


3 correction or ſcourging, bo- 


DIS 


when heard by themſelves, yet —— 


mixed with concords, they make the deſt 


muſic. 
To DISCO”VER (of decounrir, fr.) 1 to 47. 
} cloſe, reveal, or manifeſt, 2 to eſpy, or 


diſcern, 3 to find out, or come to the know... # 


' ledge of a thing, 

To DISCOU'NT (of deſcomprer, fr.) to te. 

duct or abate, 

, DISCOUNT (in Commerce) 1 a ſum retaines 
in hand on payment of a greater, 2 an 4}. 
lowance made on a bill of exchange, on ary 
debt not yet become due, to induce the ac. 
cepter, or debtor to advance the money, 3 
uſed with merchants when they buy com- 
modities on truſt, with a condition that the 
ſeller ſhall diſcount ſo much with bim ge- 
cent, for each payment made before the time 
be expired, 4 the tare or waſte of any com- 
modity. =» 

To DISCOU'NTENANCE (of decontenancer, 
fr.) to diſallow, miſlike, or diſapprove, 
To DISCOURAGE (of decourager, fr.) 1 to 
diſhearten or diſpirit. 2 to deter, or put out 

of conceit. 


heart, 2 difficulty, rub, loſs, 

DISCOURSE (of diſcourt, fr. of diſeurſus, 

lat.) x talk, or converſation, 2 harangue, 

or ſpeech, 3 debate, or reafoning, 4 a 

book, or treatiſe. 

DISCOU/RTEOUS (of diſcourtois, fr.) unkind, 
or uncivil. 

DI'SCOUS fewer, (in Botany) are ſuch whoſe 
little leaves are ſet together ſo cloſe and even, 
that the ſurface of the flower is plain and 
flat like a diſh, 2 

DISCRE/DIT, x difgrace, diſhoneur, in- 
famy. 2 want, or loſs of credit, 

To DISCRE”DIT, 1 to make one loſe bis 
credit, or to diſgrace him. 2 not to believe, 

DISCREET (of diſcret, fr.) wiſe, ſober, pru- 
dent, circumſpect. 

DiSsCRETE (of diſcretus, lat. of diſcernor to 

put a difference) different, diſtinct. 

DISCRETE, or DISJU!NCT properties, is 

when the ratio of two or more pairs of num: 

bers or quantities is the ſame, but not con- 
tinual, that is, when the ratio of the con- 
ſequent of one pair of numbers or quantities 
to the antecedent of the next pair, 1s not 
the ſame, as of the antecedent of one pair 
to its conſecuent ; as 3:6: : 8 : 16a 
diſcrete proportionals ; becauſe the ratio 
of 3 to 6, is equal to the ratio of 3 t0 

16. But the ratio of 3 to 6, or 8 to 16, 

is not the ſame as of 6 to 8. ; 

DISCRE'TE 9uantity, is ſuch as is not conti- 

nuous, and joined together; 2s numbers, 

whoſe parts, being diſtin units, cannot be 
united into one continuum ; for, in à continue 
um, there are no actual determinate parts be 


fore diuiſion, but they are potential * 


DISCOURAGEMENT, 1 the being cut of | 


— J 


- } 


PISCRE”TION, fr, 1 prudence, circumſpec- 
tion, wiſdom, 2 will, or pleaſure, 

5, lr at DISCRETION (a military term) 

to have free quarters. i 

urrender at DISCRETION, to yield 


p t the mercy of the 


without terms, or A 


conquerors. 3 ; 
7) DISCRI'MINATE (of diſcrimino, lat. © 
Iſginen difference) to diſtinguiſh, or put 
2 diFerence between. 
NISCU'RSION (of diſcurſio, lat, of dis and 
:yrro to run) a running about. 
DISCURSIVE, running to and fro. 
DISCUS, lat. (in Botany) is the middle, 
ohin, and flat part of ſome flowers, ſuch 
4 the marigold, daiſy, &c. 
10 DISCU'SS (of diſcuter, fr, of diſcutio, 
ht, of dis and guatio to ſhake) 1 to ex- 
plain, or illuſtrate. 2 to examine, or con- 
bier. z to diſſolve, or diſperſe humour. 
DISCUSSION, 1 an examination of a que- 
ton, affair, &c, 2 (in Surgery) is the 
diſperſing of the matter of any ſwelling. 
DISOUSSIVE medicines, are ſuch as diſcuſs or 
diſſolve humours, 
DISDAIN (of dedain, fr.) contempt, ſcorn. 
DISDIAPA\SON (in Muſic) is a double 
eiebth, or fifteenth. 
DISEA'SE (of deſarſe, fr.) diſtemper, or ſick- 
neſs, any thing that prevents the body from 
performing any of its functions. 
To DISEASE, to trouble or inquiet. 
To DISEMBARK. See To DTSINM RARE. 
To DISEMBO/GUE. See To Drs1mBoGuE, 
To DISENGA GE. See To D1SINGAGE,. 
To DISENT A\NGLE, See To DISINTAN- 
GLE, 
To DISESTEE/M (of dis, neg. and eftimer, 
fr, to value) not to value, or to have no 
elſeem for. 
D>FA'VOUR {of dis and faveo to favour, 
kt.) I diſgrace, or being out of favour. 
2 diſcourteſy, or diſpleaſure, 3 deformity, 
velineſs. | 
To DISFTAVOUR, See To DisFIGURE, 
To DISFIFI'GURE (of defigurer, fr.) 1 to 
term, make ugly, or ſpoil the figure of. 
* Cookery) to diſſect or cut up a pea- 
cock, 
1 To DISFOREST, to diſplant, or eut 
von the trees. 
lo DISFRA'NCHISE (of defranchir, fr.) to 
cut off, or exclude from the number of 


— 


DIS 


fortune, or calamity, 
To DISGRACE, 1 to ſhame, or diſhonour. 


2 to brand with infamy, 

out of fa vour. 

To DISGUTSE (of degaiſer, fr.) 1 to put 
into a diſguiſe. 2 to alter a thing. 3 to 
diſſemble, or conceal one's intentions. 4 to 
make one's ſelf drunk. 

DISGUISE, 1 a counterfeit habit, 2 a cloak, 
or pretence. | 

To DISGUST (of degeuter, fr.) to diftaſte, 
diſpleaſe, or be averſe to. 

DISGUST, a diſtaſte, or diſlike, 

DISH, 1 a platter, or fort of veſſel, 2a 
courſe of meat. 3 a cup of coffee, tea, &c. 
4 a porringer, 

DISHA/RMONY (of dis and harmonia, lat. 
melody) diſcord, or jarring, 

DISHABUTLLE, fr. undreſs. 

To DISHEARTEN, to diſcourage, intimi- 
date, or put out of heart. 

DISHE”VELLED (of deſcbevele, fr.) ſaid of 
a perſon's hair when it hangs down looſe in 
a diſorderly manner. 

DISHO#NE>T (of dis and honeflus, lat. ho- 
neſt) 1 knaviſh, baſe, villainous. 2 un» 
chaſte, laſcivious, incontinent. R 

DISHO”NESTY 1 knavery, or unfair deal- 
ing. 2 lewdneſs, or impurity, 

DISHOWNOUR (of defhonneur, fr.) diſgrace, 
diſcredit, infamy, reproach. 

To DISIMBA/RK (of debarguer, fr.) 1 to 
land, or go out of a ſhip, 2 to unlade, or 
take, goods out of a ſhip, 3 to go off from 
an undertaking. 

To DISIMBO'/GUE (of deſemboucher, obſol. 
fr.) 1 to diſcharge, or empty itſelf into the 

ſea, as a ter does. 2 to fail out of a 
ſtreight at ſea, 

+ To DISINCHA NT (of deſenchanter, fr.) 
to free from an enchantment, 

DISINCLINED (of dis and inclino, lat. to 

incline) diſaffected, averſe, eſtranged, or 

alienated, 

+ Te DISINCO'RPORATE, to ſeparate, 
ſever, part, divide, or put aſunder. 

To DISINCOUNRAGE (of dis and encourge 

ger, fr. to encourage) to diſhearten, diſpi- 
rit, or put out of heart, 

To DISINGA'GE (of deſengager, fr.) 

voke, or quit an engagement. h 

DISINGE/NUOQUS (of dis and ingenuus, lat. 

ingenuous) unfair, falſe-hearted, unſincere. 


3 to turn one 


* 


to te- 


*t denizens, or citizens. 

o DISGA'RNISH (of degarnir, fr. to 
we away the garniſh, 
To DVISGARNISH a 
rs) is to take away part of its gariſon 
ard ammunition. 

bk DISCO/RGE 
"it, or throw up. 2 to empty itſelf int 
— ſea, as . 85 7 : 
Wrack, fr. 1 diſcredit, diſhonour, or 
roach, 2 disfayour, or diſguſt, 3 miſ- 


| 


DISINHA”BITED (of dis and inbabito, lat. 
to inhabit) depopulated, deſolate, or not 
inhabited, F | 


place (in Military To DISINHE”RIT (of deſperiter, fr.) to de- 


prive one of his inheritance, to hinder one 


from ſucceeding to an eſtate, 


(of degorger, fr.) 1 to vo- To DISINTA/NGLE, 7 to free, unlooſe, or 


undo, 2 to diſengage, or get free of. 


DISI'NTERESSED, or DISUNTERESTED 


(of defintereſſe, fr.) unbiaſſed, impartial, or 
void of ſelf-intereſt, | 
2 To 
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DISK of ebe moon, or any planet (in Aſtro- 


To DISLOCATE (of 4iloquer, fr.) to put 


5186 


To DISINT'ERR (of dis, and enterrer, fr. to 


dury) to take up a dead body out of the 
grave. | | | 
To DISINTHRONE. See To UNTHRONE. 
To DISINVI'TE (of dis and enviter, fr. to 
invite) to recal an invitation, 
To DISJOVN (ef disjango, lat. of dis, neg. 
and jungo to join) to ſeparate, part, or ſever. 
To DISJC/INT (of dis not, and joindre, fr. 
to join) 1 to put out of joint. 2 to diſ- 
member, or divide a cteature into joints. 
DISJU!NCTION, d&ivifion, ſeparation, or 
disjoining. 
DIS UNC TIVE - propoſitions (in Logic) are 
thoſe in which the disjunctive particle or 
is found. 


nomy) 15 the circle or ſurface made by cut- 
ting it through the centre by a plane, per- 
pendicular to a line drawn from the earth 
or ſun. | 

DISKI'NDNESS, injury, wrong, deſpite, 
dam3ge. 8 

To DISLYKE, I to diſallow, or diſapprove, 
2 to blame, or find fault with, 


out of joint, 

DISLOCA'TION, Iux2tion, the putting a 
bone out of joint by ſome violence. 

To DISLO DGE (of deleger, fr.) to turn one 
out of his houſe, lodgings, &c. 

To DISLO/DGE (in Hunting) to rouſe beaſts 
of game from their lodging, or harbour. 

DISLOY'AL (of d&ya!, fr.) treacherous, trai- 
tercus, or unfaithful to one's prince, or a 
wife to her huſbind, 

DISLOY/ALTY, unfaithfulneſs, treachery, 
perfidiouſneſs, falſe- dealing, viliainy. 

DISMAL, 1 terrible, hideous, horrible. 2 a 
vulgar name for an undertaker's or up- 
holder's man, employ'd in burials, 

To DISMA'NTLE fof demanteler, fr.) to pull 
down the walls of a town, &c. to deſttoy the 
fortifications of a place, 

To DISMA'Y (of diſmzyer, ſp.) to affright, 
or intimidate. 

To DISME'MBER (of demembrer, ft) to pull 
in pieces, to cut off the limbs. 

DISMES, or DESMES (of decimæ, lat. of de- 
cimo to tithe) tenths, or tithes. 

To DIS MISS {of dimi:ro, lat. of dis and mitts 
to ſend) 1 to ſend away. 2 to diſcharge, or 
arquit. 3 to quit, or leave. . 

To DISMOU'NT (of d-mor:ter, fr.) 1 to un- 
horſe another. 2 to alight from an horſe. 
To DISMOUNT a cannon, I to take it down 
from the carrizge. 2 to render 1t unfit for 
ſervice by nailing it up, breaking its car- 

rizge, &c. 

To DISMOUNT the cavalry, is to make 
them quit their horſes and fight on foot, 

+ To DISNA' TURALIZE, to deprive of 


DISGCBE'DIENT (of dl, ant, fr.) undu- 


To DISO WN, to deny, or not to acknoy- 
To DISPAFRAGE (of d:ſparaper, ft.) 1 u 


This is . commonly done by taking the 


To DISPA!TCH (of depccber, fr.) 1 to ac« 


To DISPUE'L (of diſpello, lat. of dis and pelb te 
DISPE/NSARY (of diſpenſaire, fr.) 1 a cole 


DISPENSA'TION, 1 exempilon, privilege 
DISPENSA!TION (in Divinity) is the giving 


D.SPE!NSATORY, a book that teaches bo 
To DI-PE/NSE (of diſpenſer, fr. of dj" 


DIS 


tiful, froward, that does not obey, 
To LISOBE'Y (of deſobcir, fr.) not to obey 
or act contrary to order 3 not to do Aceoria 
Ing to the orders of our ſuperiors, 
To DISOBLFGE (of deſobliger, fr.) to dil. 
pleaſe, or offend. | 7 
DISC/RDER (of defordre, fr.) 1 confi 
riot, 2 trouble, or wandering of the mind. 
3 diſtemper, or diſeaſe. 4 drunkennef,, ; 
To DISORDER, 1 to confound, or put out 
of order, 2 to diſcompoſe, or perplex. 
to vex, or inquiet. 4 to drink too much. 
F DISURDINATE, inordinate, extravagant 
unruly, unreaſonable. 


ledge. 


ſight, or deſpiſe. 2 to ſpeak ill of. 
DISPA#RAGEMENT, I diſgrace, or diſbo. 
nour, 2 (in Law) the murying of an heir or 
heireſs to one below their quality, 
D:iSPA/RITY (of diſparite, fr.) difference, 
inequality, or diſproportion. 

To DIS PARK, to take away the incloſutes 
of a park. : | 
DISPA/RT (in Gunnery) is a mark upon the 
muzzle ring of a piece of ordnance, vr 
thereabouts, ſo that a right-line, taken 
upon the top of the baſe-rings, againſt the 
touch- hole, by the mark ſet on, or nar 
the muzzle, may be parallel to the axis of 
the concavity of the piece, 


two diameters of the baſe-ring, and of the 
place where the diſpart is to ſtand, and di- 
vicing the difference between them into tuo 
equa] parts, one of which will be the 
length of the diſpart, which is ſet on th 
gun with wax, or pitch, 

DISPA!TCH (of depeche, fr.) 1 expedition, 
ot quick performance, 2 # packet of letter 


compliſh, or perform, 2 to hoſten, or ex- 
pedite, 3 to ſend on a meſſage, 4 to ki 
one quickly, | 


drive) to drive away, to ſeparate, or divide, 


jection of recipes for compound medicines, 
2 a magazine of medicines kept ready to be 
diſpenſed at the prime coſt of the ingredts 
ents, for the benefit of the ſick poor, 


immunity, freedom. 2 diſtribution, ot May 
nagement. 


the Moſzics] law to the Jews, and the gol 
pel to the gentiles. 


to make all phyſical compoſitions, 


lat, of diſtendo, to ſpend) 1 to diſtribute, ot 
lay out. 2 to excuſe, or exempt, zto fie 


the right of naturalization. 


from the obligation of a law. - 


DIS 


DIS 


parity, or unlikeneſs. 


wp * 2 irn ON TIA kr, | or DISPRQ- 


late, to take away, or deſtroy the people 


of a country. i 
Ty DIS ERS E (of diſperſer, fr. or of diſ- 
io, lat, of dis and partio to divide) 


aſe ſcatter, or ſpread abroad. 2 to publiſh 


a rumour, &c. 3 to be ſcattered, or ſpread 
abroad, 4 to ſtraggle, wander, or be diſ- 


ordered, f a 
nISPERSION, ſcattering, or ſpreading a- 


broad. 
To DISPPRIT, 1 to diſcourage, or diſ- 
hearten, 2 to deter, or put out of con- 


ceit. | 
Ty DISPLA!CE (of deplacer, fr.) 1 to remove, 
or put out of place. 2 to turn out uf an 


office. 

T, DI:PLA'NT (of deplanter, fr. of deplanto, 
lat. of de from, end planto to be planted) to 
root up a plant. 

To DISPLA Y (of deployer, fr.) 1 to ſpread 
wide, 2 to unfols, declare, or explain, 3 
to make a ſhew of, to open a thing that it 
might be plainly ſeen, | 

DISPLAY, an expoſition, declaration, ot ma- 
nifeſtation, | 


DISPLAY/ED(in Heraldry)ſpoken of a bird in 


an erect poſture, with its wings expanded. 

To DISPLE ASE (of deplarre, fr.) 1 to dif- 
content, to vex or trouble, 2 to offend, or 
be diſagreeable to. 

DISPLEA'SURE, 1 diſtaſte, diſguſt, or in- 
dignation, 2 grudge, anger, wrath, 4 
ſhrewd turn, inconvenience, or diſadvantage. 

DISPORT (of diſporto, it.) paſtime, recrea- 


tion, 
To D!SPORT, or to DISPORT oze's felf,| To DISR 


to take one's pleaſure, 


DIS/O SAL, DISPO'SE, or DISPO'SURE, To DISRO'BE (of dereber, fr.) 2 to pull off 


order, management, or the power of dif- 


poling, 
To DISPO SE (of diſpoſer, fr. of diſpono, lat.) 


Itoſet in order. 2 to fit, prepare, or make 
ready, 3 to lay out, or expend, 4 to aſ- 
ien, or appropriate to ſome uſe. 5 to ia- 
line a perſun to do a thing, 6 to prepare 
one's ſelf to do a thing, 

To DISPOSE of, 1 to fell, or vend. = to 
let, or place out. 3 to ſettle, or determine. 
4 to give away a thing. 

DISPOSIPTION, x order, fituation, ſtate. 2 
inclination, or aptneſs. 4 conſtitution of 
3 85 4 the natural inclination of the 
mind. 

To DISPOSSE'SS (of dis, neg. and paſideo, 
lat, to poſteſs) to deprive, eject, or turn out 
of poſſeſſion. 

DISPRAI/SE, blame, cenſure, or reproach, 

7 7 e. to diſcommend, blame, or 

ill of. 

? bispROYFTr, damage, loſs, prejudice. 

DISPROO'F, confutation, or diſproving. 

ADR, fr. (of dis, neg. and 
Peper tis, lat. proportion) ine quality, diſ- 


a, 


PO'/RTIONABLE, unequal, or which 
bears no proportion to. 5 
To DISPRO VE, to refute, or prove con- 

wy to, to make appear that a thing is 
Ile. 
DISPUTABLE, that may be diſputed, 
DIVSPUTANT, one who holds an argument 
either in oppoſition to, or in ſupport. of an 
. argument, _ f 
DISPUT A/TION, diſputing, debating, quar= 


rejling, 


ſame, contending. | 

To DISPU'TE (of diſpute, lat. of dis and pu- 
to to debate) x to debate, or argue a mat=« 
ter. 2 to quarrel, wrangle, or contend, 3 
to oppole one's paſſage. | 
To DISQUA”LIFY, to render unqualified, 


or incapable. | g 
DISQUVET, trouble, anxiety, or unquiet= 
neſs, > 


To DISQUIET, to trouble, or diſturb. 
DISQUISY/TION (of diſguifitio, lat. of dit 


and guero to enquire) a ſtrict enquiry, 

'+ To DISRA/NK, to diſorder, or put out of 

its place. | 

To DISREGARD (of dit, neg. and regarder, 
fr. to regard) to (light, neglect, or have 
no regard to. : 

To DISRE'LISH, to diſlike, or not to reliſh, 

DISREPU!TE, or DISREPUTA!TION (of 

dis, neg. and reputatio, lat. regard) reproach, 

ſhame, odium. 


| 


DEER incivility, ſlight, diſdain. 
SPECT, to deſpiſe, ſlight, ſcorn, 
contemn, undervalue, or ſet light by. 


| one's robe, 2 to ſtrip one of his cloaths, 
Dlss, [E. long. 19. 169, lat. 529. 25/.] a 
market town in Norfolk, fituate on the 
river Waveney, 24 miles ſouth of Norwich. 
It has a market on friday, well ſtocked with 
yarn and lionen cloth, and a fir on the 
eve, day, and morrow, of St. Simon atjd 
Jude, and three d- ys after. Diſtant from 
London 76 computed and 93 meaſured miles. 
+ To DISSALT (of diſſaler, fr.) to make a 
thing ſalted, freſh. ; 
DISSA#TISFA!CTION, diſcontent, diſplea - 
ſure, diſguſt, e 
DISSATISFA'CTORY, diſpleaſing, offen · 
five, that gives no ſatizfaRion, 
To DISSA'TISFY (of dis not, and ſatisfg- 


diſoblige. 

To DISSF/CT (of diſſece, lat. of dis very 
much, and ſeco to cut) 1 to anatomize, or 
tut up a dead body. = to cut in pieces. 

DIS SECTION, 1 the cutting sſunder, or in 
pieceg. 2 the anatcmizing a dead body. 

To DISSEI'SE (of daſſaſir, fr.) to diſpoſſeſs, 


or turn cut of poſſeſſion. 
< E e NS- 


+ DISPUTATTIVE, troubleſome, quarrel- 


cio, lat. to ſatisfy) to diſple. ſe, „ or - 


1 > OO nr WER ES" — 


— — _ 
— 


— — 
— 


* — 


DIS 

DISSE!SE/E, he that is put out of his land. 

DISSEFSIN, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man 
of his land, 

To DISSE'MBLE (of diffimulo, lat. of dis, 

| and mul to feign) 1 to cloak, or con- 

ceal what is. 2 to counterfeit, to pretend 
what is not. 

To DISSEUMINATE (of diſſemino, lat. of dis 
and ſemino to ſew) to ſow, ſcatter, or 
ſpread abroad. 

DISSE/NSION (of difſenfio, lat. of diſſentio to 

 " diſagree) 1 adifſent, or diſagreement, 2 

_ diſcord, ſtrife, variance, contention, 

DISSE NT, contrariety of opinions, or oppo- 
fition of ſentiments, 

To DISSENT (of diſſentio, lat. of dis, neg. 
and ſentio to be of an opinion) to diſagree 
in opinion. | 

Dis TERS, a general denomination of 
3 wal import with Non- conformiſt; and 
Exp. eſſes certain ſects in England, who in 

mee, 's of religion; ceremonies, &c, diſ- 

Aer op 'th the eſtabliſhed church, and have 

e. 3 n by eee. the fame, Such ate 

> Do lent +» Quakers, &c. 

. N (of diſſertatio, lat. of diſ. 

DissERTAT TNC ©. . 
ſero to resſon) a diſcourſe upon a ſubject. 

5 of diſſervir, fr.) to 

+ To DISSERVE W ( Q 


do one a prejudice. = 
DISSE'R VICE, hurt, d. mage, miſchief, pre- 


- $40 rce. : 8 N 
4 10 DISSE/TTLE, todiſo Yer, or diſturb, 
To DISSE''VER, to disjoin, to ſeparate, to 
ſever, part, or cut aſunder. - 
DISSI”MILAR (of diffimilaire, fr.) unlike, or 
olf a different kind, or nature. 
DISSIMILAR leaves (in Botany) are the two 
firſt leaves of a plant, fo called, becauſe 
they are generally unlike the leaves of the 
grown plant. 
* DISSIMULITUDE, unlikeneſs, or diverſity. 
DISSIMULA/TION (from 79 diſſembie) diſ- 
ſembling, hypocriſy, pretending one thing, 
and deſigning the contrar x. | 
To DISSIPATE (of diffiper, fr. of diſſipo, lat.) 
I to drive awey, or diſperſe. 2 to ſcatter 
away, or diſſolve. 3 to conſume, waſte, or 
ſquander. 4 to diſcuſs bumours. 
- DISSIPA/TION, ſcattering, diſperſing, &c. 
-. DVSSOLUBLE, 1 that may be diſſol ved. 
apt to be difſolved, . 
To DISSOLVE (of diſſolve, lat. of dis and 
ove to melt) 1 to melt, or render liquid. 
2 to diſſipate a ſwelling, 3 to break up, ſe · 
. ate, or put an end to. 
To DISSO'LVE (in Chemiſtry) is to reduce! 
any dry body into a liquid form. 
DISSO'/LVENT (in Chemiſtry) is 2 men- 
ſttuum, or liquor proper for diſſolving a 
mixed body, 


2 


DVSSOLUTE (of diſſolatut, lat.) 1 licentious, | 


lewd, debauched, wanton, given to pleaſures, 


DIS 


rating of parts, 2 aboliſhing, break 
or putting an end to an affair. 3 5 


or debauchery. 4 death, deceaſe, 

DPFSSONANCE, fr. (of dis and ſono to ſound) 
contrariety, or oppoſition, 

| DYSSONANCE (in Muſic) is a diſzgree:hls 
interval] between two tones, which being 
continued together, offend the ear, 

DUSSONANT, 1 diſcordant, jarring, un. 
tuneable. 2 contrary, oppoſite, differen, 

To DISSU/ADE, or DISS WADE (of diſſuades 
lat. of dis, neg. and ſuades to perſuade) ty 

| _ to the contrary, 

SSUA'SIVE, adj. apt, or proper to diſſuade, 

DISSUASIVE, ſub, : Alfanding Ant e 
argument. ; 

DI'STAFF, that part of a ſpinning wheel to 
which the matter to be ſpun is faſtened, 

DISTANCE (of diftantia, lat. of dis and fo 
to fland) properly denotes the ſhorteſt line 
between two objects, figuratively the inter- 
val, not only in reſpect of place, but alſo 
of time and quality. 

DISTANCE (in Navigation) is the number 
of miles, leagues, &c. that the ſhip hy 
ſailed from any given place or point, 

[DISTANCE of the eye (in Perſpective) is a 

line drawn from the fcot of the altitude of 

the eye, to the point where a line, drawn 
at right angles to it, will interſect the object. 

DISTANCE of the baſtions (in Fortification) 

is the fide of the exterior polygon, 

DV3TANCED, 1 ſet at a convenient diſtance, 

2 out ſtripped in a race, an horſe is ſaid to de 

pes; if he is at more than an agreed di- 
ance from the ſtarting poſt when the fil 

horſe gets in, 

To DISTA STE, 1 to diſpleaſe, diſguſt, or give 
offence, 2 to take diſtaſte, or be offended, 

DISTE'/MFER, 1 diſeaſe or indiſpoſition. 2 
trouble or confuſion, 3 (in Painting) when 
colours are mixed with glewy ſubſtances in- 
ſtead of oil. 

To DISTEMPER, 1 put out of temper. 2 
trouble or diſorder, 

DISTE/MUFRED, 1 fick or indiſpoſed, 2 
troubled, or beſides himſelf. 

To DISTE/ND (of diſtendo, lat, of dit, and 

tends to ſtretch) to ſtretch out, or enlarge, 

DISTE/NTION, a ftretching or enlarging- 

DISTE/NTION (in Phyfic) is when any pars 
of the body are puffed up, or widened, 

To DISTERMINATE (of djſtermino, lt, of 
dis, and termino to bound) to ſeparate, di- 
vide, or bound place from place. 

DI'STICH (of N5:yov, gr. of de twice, and 
xe a verſe) a couplet 3 or 2 pitt 
poetry the ſenſe whereof is comprebend- 
ed in two lines, 

DISTICHT ASIS, gr. (of 3; twice, and cr 

rank) a diſorder of the eye-lids; wherein 
they have two rows of hairs inſtead hs 

To DISTIE, (of & il, lat. of 4, and fil 

drop) 1 to extract the juice of 3 py 


| 


2 careleſs, negligent. | On 
' DISSOLUTION {from to diffefveJ 1 * 


DIS 
gembie. 2 to drop down by little and little. 
DISTILLATION (in Chemiſtry) the a& of 
ſeparating or drawing off the ſpirituous, olea- 
ginous, or faline particles of a mixed body 
from the groſs or terreſtial parts, by means 
of fire ; and collecting and condenſing them 
by cold, Diſtillation is of twofold, per aſq 
cenſum, and per deſcen ſum. 
DISTILLATION 6y aſcent is when the mat - 
ter to be diſtilled is above the fire, and the 
vapour is raiſed from it, It is either right, 
which is performed by the commom alem- 
bie, wherein the liquor is raiſed, ard de- 
ſcends again in drops into a receiver, or ob- 
ligne, which is performed ſideways, and in 
crooked veſſels, as retorts, i 
DISTILLATION by deſcent, is where the 
fre is applied on the top and all round the 
veſſels, whoſe orifice is at the bottom; and 
conſequently the vapour not being able to 
riſe upwards, is forced to precipitate and di- 
fil down to the bottom. , 
DISTINCT, fr (of diftinfus, lat. of diſtin- 
guor to be diſtinguiſhed) 1 plain, clear. 2 
different, unlike. 3 ſeparate one from another, 
DISTINCT baſe {in Optics) is that diſtance 
from the pole - of a convex glaſs, in which 
objects beheld through it appear diſtinctly and 
well defined, and is what is generally called 
the focus, | 

DISTINCT ven. See VIS Io. 

DISTINTION, 1 difference or diverſity. 2 
note, quality, as a perſon of diſtinction. 3 
ſeparation or diviſion. 4 (in the plural 
number) the ſtops uſed in writing. © 

DISTUNCTLY, 1 clearly, plainly, audibly, 
2 ſeparately, or by itſelf. 

To DISTINGUISH (of diftinguer, fr. of 
dftinguo, lat. of dis, and tango to touch) 
I to diſcern, perceive, or know. 2 to put 
a difference between, 3 to make one's ſelf 
known from others by ſome great action. 

To DISTO'RT (of diſtorqueo, lat. of dis, and 
torqueo to writhe or twiſt) to wreſt, or pull 
awry, . 

DISTO'RTION or DISTORSION, the wre- 
fling, pulling awry, or making a diſagree- 
able figure. 47 | 

DISTORTION (in Surgery) is when the 
parts of an animal body are ill placed. 

To PISTRACT (of diſtrabo, lat. of dis, and 
babe to draw) 1 to draw ade. 2 to in- 
terrupt or trouble. 3 to make one mad, to 
Onſuſe one's brain. 4 to rend or divide. 

DDTRACTILE (of dis, and trabo lat, to 
dw) that pulls or draws aſide. 

To DDTRAVIN (of diſtraindre, fr.) to attach, 

4 or ſeize a perſon's goods. 

ISTRE'SS (of detreſſe, fr.) 1 danger a ſhip 
is in at ſea by any accident. 2 attachment 
ar arreſt, a ſeizing of a perſon's goods. 3 

unter adverſity, extremity, 

" STRUBUTE (of diftribuo, lat, of dis, 

nd tribuo to divide) to divide a thing among 


} 


DISU/SAGE or DISU'SE (of dis not, 
Te DISU'SE, to leave off, or change 


DIT, a trench about a field, &c, 
To DITCH, 1 to make ditches, 


+ DI'TION (of ditio, lat. of dis rich) domin 


DI'TTANY, an herb fo called, 
DFTTO, ital. wrote Do. in books 


To DIVE, 1 to go under water, 


DIV 
ſeveral perſons, . 
DISTRIBU/TION, a ſharing or dividing, 
DISTRIBUTION 1 (in Logic) is the reſoly- 
ing the whole into parts. 2 (in Printing) the 
taking a form aſunder, and diſpoſing the let - 
ters each in its proper cell. 3 (in Rhetoric) 


on» 


is the applying to every thing its peculiar 


| pr operty, 

DI'STRICT, fr. the extent of a juriſdiction. 
DISTRUST, diffidence, jealuuſy or ſuſpicion. 
To 8 to miſtruſt, or have a ſuſ 
icion of. 


P . 
To Dis Tru RB (of difturbo lat. of dis very 


much, and turbo to trouble) 1 to trouble 
or croſs. 2 to interrupt or divert 3 to vex 
or inquiet, 4 to diſorder or confound. 


DISTU'/RBANCE, trouble, diſorder, tumult, 


uproar, 
DISU/NION, diſcord or dif: 


To DISUNUTE (of deſunir, fr.) 1 to ſtir up 


diſcord between perſons, 2 to disjoin or ſe- 
parate things that were joined, 
and aſus, 


lat. uſe) a being out of uſe. 7 
faſhion or cuſtom, 20 

2 to ſur- 
round with a ditch, 18 


DITHYRAMBUS, gr. (of de twice, and 


dupa an entrance) a ſort of licentious verſe, 
made in honour of Bacchus. 8 
1 


on, power, empire. 


D!TTANDER, a fort of herb, otherwiſe 


called pepper-wort, 


— 


ſignifies, The ſame as the preceeding article. 


DVTTY, a ſong, 85 19 
DVVAN, the grand ſignior's council. 
To DIVAU'RICATE (of divarico, lat. of di 


very much, and varico to go ftraddling} to 
ſtraddle, to ſtride, or ſpread one from anther, 
2 to enquire 
narrowly into one's purpole, 3 to penetrate 
into a trade or buſineſs, 


DYVER, 1 one who dives. 2 the name of a 


bird, 


DIVERGENT (of divergens, lat. of dis apart, 


and verge to decline) going farther and far- 
ther aſunder. It is uſed oppofite to Ccaver- 


gent, 
DIVERGENT or DIVERGING es (in 


Geometry) are ſuch whole diſtance is con · 
tinually inereaſing. 


DIVE”/RGENT or DIVF/RGING rays (in 


Optics) are thoſe rays that iſſuing from a 
point of a viſible object, are diſperſed, and 
continually depart, or decline from one an- 


+ other, according as they are removed from 


the object. 


DI'VERS (of di verſus, lat. of di, and werta 


to turn) ditfetent, various, ſundry, ſevetal. 
E e 2 DIVERSE 


DIVES, hat. rich, wealthy, opulent. 


DI 


oppoſite. 6 

To DIVE'RSIFY (of diverfifier, fr.) to vary, 
or make different. | 

DIVE/RSION, rt going or turning afide. 2 
recreation or paſtime. 3 (in War) is the ate 
tacking an enemy in one place where he yay 
weak, in order to make him ſend off ſ 

of his forces from a place where he was too, 

* Rrong. 4 (in Phyſic) the turning the flux 

of humovrs from one part to ancther, by 

roper applications. 

DIVF/R TING, pleafing, agreeable. 

DIVE/RSITY, difference, variety. 

To DIVE'RT (of diverto, lat. of di, and werto 
to turn) 1 to lead or turn afide, 2 to pleaſe 
or entertain. 3 to loſe the remembrance of 
one's miſery. 4 to miſapply or embezzle. 

To DIVERT TSE (of divertir, fr.) to make 
merry, or recreate. 

DIVE/R TISEMENT, diverſion, paſtime, re- 
creation, pleaſure. _ 


To DIVE/ST. See To DevesrT. 

To DIVI DE (of divide, lat.) 1 to ſhare or, 
diftribute. 2 to ſeparate, or put aſunder. 3 
to diſunite, or ſet at variance. 

DIVIDEND, ſhare, part, or portion. 

DIVIDEND (in Arithmetic) is the number 
that is to be divided into equal parts by an- 
other number, which is called the diviſor. 

DIVTDER, a mathematical inſtrument, be- 
ing a circle divided into equal parts, to di- 
vide others by. 

DIVVDERS, à fort of compaſſes uſed in the 
mathematics. | 

DI'/VIN A'/TION (of divinatio, lat. of divine 
to foretel) prediction, or foretelling things 
to come, the art of foretelling future events. 

DIVINE, adj. (of divinus, lat. of divus, of 
og, gr. ſacred) x godly, heavenly, ſomething | 
that comes from, or-relates to God. 2 fi- 
guratively) excellent, extraordinary, mar- 
ve!lous, admirable, ſublime, 

DIVINE, ſubſt. a theologian: or clergyman. 

To DIVINE, 1 to prophecy or foretel. 2 to 
gueſs or conjecture. 


DOC 


DIVERSE or DIVERS, different, contrary, DIVISION (in Muſic) is a number of now 


ſet to one ſyllable, 
DIVISION of proportions, If four quantities 
be proportional, as a 14 : ©: 4, then the 
aſſumption of the difference between the 
antecedents (a—b or b—a) to either the 
antecedent a, or conſequent 5, of the rf 
ratio a tob ; and the difference between the 
antecedents (-—d or 4— to either the 
antecedent h, or conſequent d of the ſeecnd 
ratio c to d, is called diviſion of propurtion, 

DIVISOR (in Arithmetic) is the number 
that divides another; or that which ſhews 
how many parts the dividend is required-to be 
divided into, 

DIVORCE, fr. (of diuortium, lat. of dive 
to differ) a ſeparation, or parting of man 
and wife, | 

DIU'RESIS, gr. % Tea through, and vetw 

to make waters) that ſeparation which is 
made of the urine by the kidneys, 

DIURE”TIC or DIURE'/TICAL (of Yup. 
Tix, gr. of J. a, and ug urine) that pro- 
vokes urine. | 

DIUREYTICS, ſuch medignes as provcke, 
or promote the diſcharge of urine, 

DIU'RNAL (of diarnus, lat. of dies a diy) 1 

daily, or each day. 2 belonging to the day; 
in oppoſition to annual. R 

DIURNAL arch (in A ſtronomy) is the ach 
that the ſun, moon or ſtars deſcribe between 
their riſing or ſetting. 

DIURNAL motion of a planet, is the number 
of degrees and minutes it moves in twenty 
four hours. 

DIURNAL motion of the earth, ! its motion 
about its axis, the ſpace whereof: conſi:tures 
the n>tura] day. 

DIURNAL. ſubſt. 3 jun l, or day bock. 

To DIVU'LGE (of divulgo, lat. of di, and 
vulge to publiſh} to publiſh, ſpread abroad, 
or make public, to diſcloſe a ſecret, 

DIZZ ARD. a bllv fellow. 

DIZZINESS, a ſwiming or eiddineſs in the head, 

LIZZ V, giddy, effected with a dizzineſt. 

To DO, to act, to execute, to perform, t 


compliſh. 5 
DO/CIBLE or TOciLE (of docitrs, lat. d 


DIVINITY, 1 the deity, godhead, or divine 
being. 2 theology, or divine ſcience, doces to teach) quickly taught, or apt to lea. N 
DIVISIBVLITY (of 4% ibi ite, fr.) the DOCIULITY, tractableneſe, or aptne!s to n D 
being diviſible, or capable of being divided; DOCK, 1 the tail of an horſe. 2 the breeel 
Into parts. : . or buttocks. 3 leather for a horſe's all 
DIVISIBILITY (in Philoſophy) is that dif-| 4 a fort of herb. 5 a place for ſkips w To 
poſition of a body, whereby it is conceived| ride in, 6 a place to build, or repair ſhips þ 
to have parts, into which it may actually or | DOCK. (among Hunters) is the fieſhy 5 DO 
mentally be divided, boar's chine, between the middle and tat ( 
DIVI'SION (of drwijjo, lat. of dizzido to di- buttock. : DO 
vide) 1 dividing, parting, or ſharing. 2 af To DOCK, 1 cut off an horſe's tail, 2 (if 
brigade, or party of ſoldiers. 3 diſcord, | * Law) to cut off the entail of an eſtite. 
ſtriſe, variance. 4 going into parties, DO/CKET, > piece of paper or parchment 
DIVISION (in Arit metic) 18 the laſt of the containing the eſtect of a latte writing, VU 
four great rules, being that whereby we find | DO'CTOR, lat. (of decep to teach) 1 2 maſert us 
how often a leſs cuantity is contained in af teacher, one that has taken the hight" 7 


greater, 


tree in any art of ſcience, 73 100% 


DOG 


10CTORS COMMONS, a college near St. 


” P,ul's for the profeſſors of the civil and canon 

05 doerakss, a woman that practiſes phyſic. 
the DOCT RINAL, inſtructive, or relating to a 
the int of docttine. 


PICTRINE, ir. (of doctrina, lat. of deceo to 
teach) 1 learning or knowledge. 2 precepts 
or ſentiments 3 the maxims delivered in a 


the 
cond diſcourſe. 
1 DOCUMENT, fr. (of documentum, lat, a pre- 
her a precept, leſſon or inſtruction. 
bens DOC ENT IZE or DOCUMENT ISE, 
0 be 1 to inſtruct or teach. 2 to admoniſh. 
po DRC OK [W. lon. 3%. 59“ lat. 508. 
worth 20, ] A market-town in Devonſhire, ſituate 
man near the head of the river Salcomb, about $ 
miles weſt of Dartmouth, A market 1s 
vir held there on thurſday, and a fair on the + 
ch u wedheſday before palm · ſunday. It is cuſ- 
tomary to pay the par ſon tythe of white ale. 
r Diſtant from London 170 computed and 198 
pr0- meaſured miles; and 37 from Exeter. 


DODDER, withwind, a fort of herb that 
winds itſelf about other plants. 
DoD CA CON (of Jaa twelve, and 
yama an angle, gr.) a regular polygon, con- 


17; ſſting of twelve equal ſides and angles. 
DODECAGON (in Fortification) is a place 

arch with twelve baſtions. | 

ven IVDEC.4HE'DRON, gr. (of Jada twelve, 


and Ie a baſe) (in Geotnetry) is one of the 

platonic bodies, or five regular ſolids, and is 

contained under twelve equal and regular 

pentagons. 5 

DODECATE'/MORY (of Abu twelve, 
and .uteng a part, gr.) the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, ſo called becauſe each of them 
5 the twelfth part of the zodiac, 

To DODGE, 1 to turn from one place to an- 
other, 2 to be off and on. 3 to prevari- 
cate, or play ſhifting tricks, 

DO/DKIN, See Dor, 

DOT, a female deer, rabbit, &c, 

To DOFF, to put off, as one's cloaths. 

„I the name of a well-known animal. 
2 an andiron, 3 a clamp of iron for walls. 
4 the name of a ſea-fiſh, 

D0G-CHEAP, a very good penny- worth. 

0G-days, certain days in Joly and Auguſt, 
lo called from the dog - ſtar's riſing with the 
ſun. See CanicutAaR days. 

To DOG ore, to follow him to know where 
he goes, 

D0GE, the chief magiſtrate in Venice and 
Genoa, ; 

DOGATE 

fice and di 


DOM 
x ons maxim, received opinion, ſettled propy- 
ition. 

DOG MATIC or DOGMA'TICAL, 1 in- 
ſtructive. 2 poſitive, 2blolute. 
DO'GMATIST, a dogmatical teacher, or 

one who is bigotted to his own opinion. 
To DO /GMATIZE, to ſpeak peremptorily.or 
poſitively. 
DOIT, a ſmall copper coin in the Low-Coun-- 
tries, the Dutch call it Duyt : eighty-eight 
of which are equal to ag Engliſh ſhilling. 
DOLCE =, it, (in Mofic) ſignißes to play in 
aplefant, ſoft, agreeable manner, 
DOLCE MEN, it. ſignifies the fame as Dolce, 
DOLE, 1 ſhare or part. 2 donative or gift. 
DOLE- , that fiſh, which the fiſhermen 
yearly employed in the north-ſeas, do of. 
cuſtom receive for their allowance. 
To DOLE, to give, preſent, or beſtow. 
DOLEFUL, ſad, woeful, deplorable. _ ; 
DOLGELHEW, [W. long. 4 deg. lat. 52%. 
o/] a town in Merionetliſhire in North 
ales, ſeated on the Avon. It is much 
noted for Welſh cottons, which are fold here. 
Here is a ſmall market on thurſday. Dis- 
tant from London 149 computed and 187 


| 


meaſured miles. | 7 
DOLL, a baby, or child's play- thing. 
DOLLAR, a filver coin current in Hollan 
thirty ftivers, 8 
Do Lok, las (of doles to grieve) grief, for» 
row, trouble, pain. | 
DO"LOROUS, painful, ſad, grievous, 
DOLPHIN, 1 a ſea fiſh. 2 a northern con- 
ſtellation; See DeynINUs, © 
{ DO/LPHIN, the title of the French King's 
eldeſt ſon, See DavynzN, pr oe 
DO/LPHINS (with Gardners) are ſmall black 
inſets that infeſt beans, &c, an ee 
DOLT (of dolt, du, ſtupid) a blockhead or 
y fellow. Th EY 
DOME, fr, (of %u©-, gr. of J: to build) 
a cupola ; 1 (in Architecture) a work of a 
ſpherical form raiſed over hie middle of a 
building, by way of crowning. * 2 (in Che- 
miſtry) is an arched cover for a reverberatory 
furnace. r a Ba 
DOMESTIC, adj. (of dimeſticus, lat, of domus, 
a houſe) 1 of or belonging to the houſe, 2 


| 


home, as oppoſed to foreign. © 
DOMESTIC, ſubſt. zn appellation given to 
each of thoſe who compoſe a man's family. 
+ DO'MICIL (of domicilium, lat. of domus a 
houſe) a manſion- houſe, habitation, or abode, 
DO”/MINATION (of dominatio, lat. of domi- 
nor to bear rule) dominion, rule, authoe | 
rity, empire, government. 7 

To DOUMINEER (of demi er, lat. of demi. 
nus a maſter) 1 to bear rule, or govern, 2 


2 ſul- 


RE 


D. 0340 L verſe, pitiful verſe, paltry poetry. 


br. (of Joxew to be of opinion) a de- 


DOMINICAL ter, one of the firſt 


to inſult, hector, or vapour over others. 

DOMI'NICAL (of dominicalis, lat. of dem- 
nus a lord) of or belonging to the lord, or 
to the lord's day. 

ſeven 

letters 


DOO 
letters of the alphabet, wherewith the fun- 


days are marked throughout the year, in 
the almanack. 


DOMUP'NICAN, a friar of the order of St, | 


Dominick. | 

DOMINION (of daminium, lat. of dominor 
to rule) 1 empire, government, authority. 
2 the extent of a ſtate, or kingdom. 

DC#MINO, a monk*s cowl. 

DON, a Spaniſh title, 


DO”NATISTS, a ſect of hereticks, fo cal- | 


led from their principal Denatus, biſhop 
of Carthage, A. D. 258. They held that 
the true church was in Africa ; that the Son 
was leſs than the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt 
leſs than the Son, | 


 DOINATIVE, or DONA/TION (of den 


tivum, lat. of donum, a free-gift) 1 a free- 
gift, or grant, a gratuity, 2 a dole or preſent. 
DO/NCASTER LW. long. 1 deg. lat. 53%. 37.] 
A market-town in the weſt riding of York - 


ſhire, ſituate 30 miles ſouth of York on the | 


river Don ; over which it has two very large 
ſtrong bridges, from which a large cauſey 
runs, becauſe the river is apt to overflow its 
banks, It is a very ancient town, About 
the year 760 it was burnt down by lightning, 


but was ſoon rebuilt, and is now very large 


and populous ; and as it ſtands in the road 
from London to York, has ſeveral very com- 
modious inns. Its manufaQtures are knit 
waſtecoats, gloves and ſtockings, Tis go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, and fix alder- 
men. Here are fairs on February the 2nd, July 
the 25th, Auguſt the 1oth, and November 
the 15th, and a market on thurſday. Diſtant 

from London 123 computed, and 155 mea- 
ſured miles, 

DONE, (of the verb to doe) 1 finiſhed, or per- 
formed. 2 ended, or over, 3 boiled, 
roaſted, c. ſpeaking of meat, 

DONE'E, he or the to whom lands or tene- 
ments are given. 

DO'NOR, or DO'NOUR, the perſon who 

gives the lands, &c. 

DO NIN (in Fortification) the bigheſt part 

of a caſtle built after the ancient mode, 


ſerving as a watch tower, or place of obſer- | 


vation, to which the gariſon may alſo retreat 
in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with good 
advantage, In ſome caſtles it ſerves as a 
priſon for perſons they would have ſecurely 
kept ; whence comes our word Dungeon, 

DOOM, ſentence, or judgment, 

DOOMS- man, a judge, or arbitrator, 

DOOMS-day, the day of judgment, the day 
of reſurrection, wherein, according to the 
received opinion of all chriſtians, every man, 
ſoul and body, ſhall be either choſen to e- 


DOR 


vera] counties, c. Its defign is 
a regiſter, by which 
in the tenures of eſtates, and from A 
ſtill decided whether lands be ancient te 
meſnes or not. Itis in two volumes, which 
| _——_ in the Exchequer, till fair and le- 
gible. 
DOOR, 1 the aperture in a wall, toyive «©. 
trance into a building, or ſome apartment 
thereof. 2 that which ſhuts up the aper. 
ture in a houſe, 
DOR, 1 the drone bee. 2 a term uſed in 
Weſtminſter ſchool for leave to ſleep a while, 
DORA“ O, 1 a ſea-fiſh, otherwiſe called d. 
Peter's fi 2 a man that has a fair out. 
fide, but no good qualities within, | 
DO'RCHESTER, [W. lon. 29. 35/ lat. 509, 
400.] the principal town of Dorſetſhite, rate 
the river Frome, and within fix miles of the 
ſea, Tis a pretty large town, conſiſting of 
three ſtreets, which are wide and clean, 2nd 
few towns in England are better paved, Here 
are three Churches, a town- hall, ſhire-hall, 
and county jail. In the year 1613 it wa 
totally deſtroyed by fire, except the great 
church, yet not one of the inhabitants pe. 
riſhed in it. The aſſize, quarter-ſeffions, 
and election of the knights of the hire ar: 
held here, on which account it is well fock- 
ed with inns. It was for ſome time famous 
for making fine broad - cloth; but that trade 
no turned into fine ſerges ; indeed that is not 
very confiderable, the greateſt profit ariſing 
from breeding ſheep, making malt, and 
brewing beer. They have a mayor, recotd- 
er, two bailiffs, fix aldermen, and fix capt- 
tal burgeſſes, by whom the town is govern- 
ed, beſides a governor choſen yearly by 24 
common- council, whoſe office is to look at- 
ter the trade of the town. Here is a very | 
fine ſchool, and three alms-houſes, The 
markets are on wedneſday and friday; and 
the fairs on February the 2nd, May the 2nd, 
Trinity Menday, June the 24th, Joly the 
5th, The three laſt for ſheep. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and gives the title c 
Marquiſs to the noble family of Plerrepoint, 
duke of Kingſton, Diſtant from London 110 
computed, and 123 meaſured miles, 
DOREE, a ſea-fiſh, the ſame as Dorado. 
DO/RIC dial:&, one of the five dialetts of 
the Greek tongue, uſed by the Dorians. 
DORIC muſic, a fort of grave and ſolemn muſe. 
DORIC order (in Architecture) is the ſecond 
order, and the moſt agreeable to nature, 
having no ornaments on its baſe, nor on in 
capita}, Its column is eight diameters high, 
and its freeze is divided between trig!yphs 


—_— 


and metopes. 


ternal happineſs, or ſentenced to everlaſting This order, which repreſents ſolidity, ought 


miſery. 
DOOMS: day beo, the king of England's tax- 
book, a moſt ancient record- made in the 


reign of William I. vpon a ſurvey of the ſe- |DOYRMANT (of dormiens, lat. of m 


not to be uſed but in great and maſſy wy 
ings, as the outſide of churches, and pubuc 


laces. 


ſletp) 


DOT 


* ſleep) 1 lleeping, doing nothing at all, 2 
concealed, hidden, or kept ſecret, 
DORMANT (in Heraldry) faid of a lyon, 
when he is lying down with his paws ſtreteh- 
ei out and his head lying upon them. 
DORMANT'- tree (in Architecture) a ſummer, 
or great beam that lies a-croſs the houſe. 
DORMER <vrndoww, a window made in the 
roof of an houſe. 
DORMITORY (of dormitorum, lat. a ſleeping 
place, of dermio to ſleep) a gallery in con- 
vents or monaſteries, divided into ſeveral 
tells, where the religious lie. 
DORMOUSE, a field mouſe, that ſleeps all 
the winter, called by ſome a ſleeper, 
DORP, du. a village, or hamlet, 
DORR, a kind of beetle. 
DORSER, or DO'SSER, a pannier, to car- 
ry goods on horſeback. 6 
DORSETSHIRE, a county of England, in 
the dioceſe of Briſtol, bound on the north 
by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire; on the weſt 
by Devonſhire, on the eaſt by Hampſhire, 
and on the ſouth by the Britiſh channel, It 
is about 50 miles long, and in the broadeſt 
part 25 miles over; its circumference is a- 
bout 150 miles, and contains about 772,000 
acres ; is divided into five diviſions, and theſe 
into 29 hundreds; in which are 248 pariſhes, 
vith 22 market-towds, It is an exceed- 
ing pleaſant country, hills, vales, lawns, 
wood and water, being very agteeably inter- 
mixed, The air is healthful, the ſoil fruit- 
ful, yielding all the neceſſaries of life in a- 
bundance, The downs abound with wild 
thyme and other aromatic herbage, ſo nour- 
thing to ſheep, that their ews bring two lambs 
at a time; for which reaſon they are bought 
by the farmers of the eaſt part of England, 
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Kent, and Sorry ; and even Banſted-downs, 
ſo famous for good mutton, are ſupplied ſrom 
hence 3 beſides which there is plenty of, 
timber, free · ſtone, tobacco-pipe elay, hemp, 
buley, &c, 

VORSUPEROUS, or DORSI'PAROUS 
flents (of dorſum the back, and fero to 
bear, hat.) ſuch plants as are of the capillary 
kind, without ſtalk, and bear their ſeed on 
the backſide of their leaves. 

WVRTER, DORT FER, er DO'RTURE, 
i ſeepipg room in a monaftry. 

(of 3471;, gr. of Nd to give) a cer- 
an quantity of phyfic, appointed by the 
Phyſician to be given at once. 

-*rry or DO RSEL, 1 a canopy under 
. a princes fit, 2 a curtain of a chair of 


3 See Doz zx. 
» 2 ſmall point 
DOTAGE ravin 'deliri i 
E, raving, delitium, or idle talki 
the being light- headed. . * 
TAL (of deratis, lat. of dots to endow) of, 


DOV 


DO/TARD, a doting fellow. 

To DOTE, to rave, or talk extrayagantly. 

To DOTE aan one, to be extremely fond of 
one. 

DOU'BLE, fr. (of duplex, lat. of duo two, 
and plico to knit together) 1 which con- 
tains, is worth, weighs, &c. as much again, 
or twice as much. 2 a fold, or plait, 3 
deceitful, treacherous, 4 a duplicate writ= 
ing. 5 two-fold. 

A DOUBLE-dealer, a cheat. 

DOUBLE hearted, or DOUBLE-tongued, de- 
ceitful, cheating, fallacious, 

DOUBLE (in Printing) a miſtake of a com- 
poſitor, that ſets the ſame thing twice. 


DOUBLE guarrel, a complaint made to the 


archbiſhop of the province againſt an infe- 
rior ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome 
ſpiritual court, . 

DOUBLE, or flanked Tenaille. See TERNA- 
ILLE, 

DOUBLE point (in Geometry) is one point 

' conſidered as two infinitely near ones, be- 

longing to geometrica! curve lines; or it is 

an infinitely ſmall oval, whoſe bounding line 

is become ſo extremely ſmall, as to be taken 
for two points, diſtant from each other every 
| way, by an infinitely ſmall ſpace. 

: DOUBLE veſſel (in Chemiſtry) is when the 

neck of one matraſs is inverted into the neck 

! of another. 

To DOUBLE, 1 to add as much again, to 
make twice as much. 2 to fail round a 
cape, 3 to fold up, 4 to wind about, as 

- an hare does to deceive the dogs, 5 to te- 

double, increaſe, or reiterate, | 

DOU'BLER, 1 large platter, 2 a perſon that 

works at the throwſters, and twiſts two or 

more threads of filk together for ſewing, 


who carry them to Bedfordſhire, Bucks, ' DOU'BLET, fr. 1 two throws at dice of the 


ſame ſort, as two fours, &c. 2 a fort of 

old-faſhioned garment for men, much like 

the waiſtcoat.. 3 a falſe jewel, being two 
pieces joined together. 

DOUBT (of doute, fr.) 1 uncertainty. 2 dif- 
ficulty, or ſcruple. 

To DOUBT, 1 to make a doubt, or ſcruple of 
it, 2 to fear, or ſuſpect. z to be in ſuſ- 
pence, to be uncertain, or not know on 
which ſide to determine any matter. 

DOUBTFHUL, dubious, uncertain, ambiguous, 

DOUBTLESS, paſt diſpute, certain. 

DOU'CET, 1 a kind of cuſtard, 2 (in the 
plural number) the teſticles of a deer, &c. 

DOU'CINE (in Architecture) is an ornament 
of the higheſt part of the cornice, or a 
moulding cut in the figure of a wave, half 
convex, and half concave, 

DOVE, a pigeon, 

Ring .DOVE, a fort of wild pigeon, 

DOVE. Ve, harmleſs, innocent. 

DOVER, [E. lon. 19. 25”. lat. 51%, 1001 a 
borough town and port in Kent, ſituate in a 


| belonging to a dowry, f 


valley under a ſemi-circle of rocks, oppoſite 
ts 
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DO W D RA 
to Calais in France, to which our paeket- 
boats go twice a week; the paſſage hence 
being both neareſt and ſafeſt: and there was 
formerly a law, that none ſhould go to it but 


the capital of the county of Down iq 
province of Ulſter, in Ireland, fituate It 
welt of Strangford bay. 

DOWN, ſub. 1 dow), or the fineſt feather « 


from hence. It is the chief of the cinque- 


ports. The courts of chancery, admiralty, 
c. relating to them all are held here in St. 
ames's church; and here are a cuſtom- 
uſe and victualling- office. Here were 
formerly ſeven churches, but they are now 
reduced to two. It has two markets week- 
ly, on wedneſday and ſaturday ; and fairs on 
Auguſt the 24th, September the 21ſt, and 
November the 11th, for nine days, Ona 


neighbouring ſteep rock ſtands the caftle, the 


area of which is 30 acres, the chief glory of 
the town, and was fo fortified in the Saxons 
time, that it was reckoned the key of Eng- 
land; but tis too high to hurt any ſhip at ſea, 
and the fortifications being antique, it could 
not ſtand a formal ſiege half a day. In it is a 
braſs gun of 22 feet, the longeſt in the world, 
and of the moſt curious workmanſhip ; it re- 
quires 15 pounds of powder, and will carry 
a ball ſeven miles they ſay. 
ſented to queen Elizabeth by the ftates of 
Utrecht. Dover gives the title of Duke to 
the noble family of Douglaſs, and ſends two 
members to parliament, fliled Barons of the 
Cirque · ports. Diſtant from London 55 com- 
puted, and 70 meaſured miles; and 44 from 
M idſtone. 


It was pre- 


geeſe. 2 a ſoft woolly ſubſtante growins « 
ſome fruits, and on the tops of thiſtles, 
plain, or barren place, 4 a "kit? 
ſand, . 
DOWN, adv, downward, or deſcending, 
DOWNHAM, LE. lon. 40 mig. lat. 62 40. 
a very ancient market - town in Norfuk, f 
tuate 32 miles weſt of Norwich, on the * 
Ouſe; over Which it has an ugly bridge 
Every monday morning ſeveral hunde 
firkins of butter are bought here, and ft 
up the river Ouſe to Cambridge, from when. 
it is ſent to London by waggons under tl 
name of Cambridge butter. 'The market 
on ſaturday ; and here is a fair on June 24 
Diſtant from London 71 computed, and $ 
meaſured miles, 
 DOWNRIGHT, 1 plain, clear, evident, 
open, frank, ſincere. z entire or fall 
DOWNTFON or DUNKTON, IW. lon, 1f 
508. lat. 51%. 2'.] an ancient borough to 
in Wiltſhire, pleaſantly ſituate on the Av 
»Tis governed by a mayor, choſe yearly 
the lord. of the manor's court-leet, He 
is 2 market on friday, and fairs on Apil 1 
and St, Matthew's day, It ſends two men 
bers to parliament. Diſtant frou Londun g 
computed, and 14 meaſured miles, and 


DOVETAIL (in Carpentry) the ſtrongeſt of 
all kinds of jointings, wherein that piece of 
wood that enters the other goes widening 

to the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn out 
again, by reaſon the tip is bigger than the 
hole. ; 

DO/VETAILING (in Architecture) is the 
way of faſtening of boards or timber toge- 
ther, by letting of one piece into another ; 
indentedly, with a dovetail joint. a 

DOUGHTY, a mock word for valiant, brave, 
courageous. | 

DOUGH, flower tempered with water, ſalt, 
yeſt, &c. fit for baking. 

DOUGLASS, CW. long. 49. 25“. lat. 54. 
7'.] a port town on the coaſt of the iſle of 
Man, equally diſtant from the Engliſh, 
Scotch and Iriſh ſhores. The beſt harbour 
in the iſland. 

DO/WAGER, (i. e. a widow endowed, or that 
has a jointure) a title or addition applied to 
the widows of kings, princes, dukes, earls, 
and perſons of high rank cnly. 

DO Dy, fwarthy, or groſs woman. 

' DO'WER, or DO'WRY (of donaire, fr.) 1 

a jointure, or that which a wife has of a 

huſband for her life, in caſe ſhe ſurvives him, 

and which at her death deſcends to her 


„ Shiſdren, 2 marriage- goods. flying dragon. 
" DOWLAS, a coarſe ſtrong ſort of linnen| DRAG, 1 an hook, or grapple. 92 
cloth. | ſweep-net, 3 an inſtrument to 
ers, 


© BOWN, IW. lon, 5%, 50“. lat. 54“. 23.“ 


[DO/ZEL, or DO/SEL, a tent for 2 wou 


from Sahifbury, 
DOWNY, ſoft, of the nature of down, 
DOWSE, a blow on the chops. 
PO'WSET. See Dover. | 
DOXO/LOGY (of deni, gr. of . 
glory, and Aoyo; a word) a ſhort hymo 
praiſe ſaid in divine ſervice, iz. C 
to the Father, &c. 
DO/XY, a miſtreſs, or trull, 
To DOZE, to be in a gentle ſlumber, 


without a head. | 
DO'ZEN (of douzaine, fr.) the gumber 
twelve, : 
DRAB, 1 a dirty ſlut, 2 a proſtitute, 3 
mon whore, 3 particular fort of ws 
cloth. ; 
DRACHM (Dax gr.) 1 an ancient f 
coin uſed among the Greeks, worth 3 
ſeven-pence three farthings, fierling. | 
weight uſed by our apothecaries, nta 
fixty grains, being the eighth part of 
Ounce, ; 
DRA'CO lat. (i. e. a dragon) a conſtellation 
the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ic 
nine ſtars, according to Mr. Flamdeed, 
DRAC0 wolans, lat. (i. e. a flying, drag 
meteor appearing in the air, relemim 


* 


DRA 


arry a burden down a river, 


take heed) 1 a ſort of ſerpent, 
ſellation. See Draco, 


dee DRAC0 Volans, 


Goulder of the key-piece, 


the nodes of the moon. See Nopxs. 


DRAIN, a trench to free land from water. 


or be draĩned. 
DRAPNABLE, what may be drained. 
DRAKE, 1 a male duck, 2 a fort of gun. 
DRA"MA, gr. (of dęaæ to act) a piece eom- 
poſed for the ſtage, either tragedy or co- 
1 | | 
DRAMA'TIC of, or belonging to the ſtage. 


thick cloth, , 
DRAP de Berry, fr. a thick fort of cloth, 
lo called from Berry in France, where it is 


made, 
DRAPER (of drapier, fr.) a ſeller of cloth. 
DRA'PERY, 1 the cloth trade. 2 (in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture) is the cloathing of a hu- 
man figure, 


and vigour, 

DRAUGHT, 1 a ſoop, or gulp of liquor. 2 
the plan of a building, &c., 3 a jakes, or 
privy, 4 the depth of water required to float 
aſiip, 5 an abſtract of a writing. 6 the 
number of fiſhes taken at once. 7 a pull, 
or effort, 8 detachment of ſoldiers, 9 a 
fort of play, or game. , 10 (in the plural 
number) harneſs for horſes to draw with, 

IRAUGHT (in Trade) is an allowance in 


DRAUGHT books 
bred. on the cheeks of a common carriage, 
two on each fide, one near the trunion- 
hole, and the other at the train. 

To bave a quick DRAUGHT, to ſell much 
beer, ale, wine, &c. | 

To DRAW, 1 to pull, or haul along, 
pull out, 3 to allure, or entice. 4 to 
Glcribe a circle, &c. 5 to empty a pond, 
ke, 6 to ſweep, or trail along. 7 to make 
r ddt in writing. 8 to lead on, or per- 
uae, 9 to trace, or deſcribe with a pen- 


2 to 


weighing commodities. | 
(in Gunnery) are large hooks 


"1 BRAG, 2 draw by force, 2 to loiter be- 
hind, z to fiſh for oiſters, 4 to trail, or 
ſweep on the ground. | 


DRAGS, pieces of wood joined together to 
7, DRAIGGLE, to drag, or trail in the dirt, 
}RAGON {of draco, lat. of Jepxw, gr. to 
2 a con- 
Fhing DRAGON, a meteor in that form, 
DRAGON- beams (in Architecture) are two 
ſtrong braces, or ſturts which ſtand under a 
breaſt- ſummer, and meet in an angle on the 
DRA'GON's head and tail (in Aſtronomy) are 
DRAGOONS, an order of ſoldiery, who fight 
both on horſeback and on foot, Their arms are 
a broad ſword, fire-lock, bayonet, and piſtols, 


To DRAIN, 1 draw away water. 2 to dry, 
3 to empty one's purſe. 


Ap, or DRAB (of drap, fi.) a ſort of 


DRASTIC, (of JeaoTinog effectual) a term 
applied to ſuch medicines as work with ſpeed | 


DRA 


DRE 
fowl, &e. 


To DRAW kack, 1 to pull, or haul back. 2 
to boggle to do a thing. 5 to refuſe, or de- 

celine. 4 to retire, or retreat. 

To DRAW to a head, 1 to ripen, as an im- 

poſtume. 2 to aſſemble, or come together, 

DRAW-BACK (in Commerce) is what is 
paid to the merchant, on the exportation of 
ſome commodities, 

DRAW-BRIDGE (in Fortification) is a bridge 
made to draw up or let down, as occaſion 
ſerves, before the gate of a town, or caſtle 3 
and they are made after ſeveral faſhions ; but 
the moſt common are made with plyers, 
twice the length of the gate, and a foot in 
diameter. The inner ſquare is travers'd with 
a croſs, which ſerves for a counter - poiſe; and 

the chains that hang from the other extre- 
mities of the plyers, to lift up, or let down 
the bridge, ate of braſs or iron. 

DRA WER, 1 the perſon that draws a bill of 
exchange. 2 a perſon that makes draughts 
or deſigns; 3 a ſervant that disws the wines, 
&c. at a tavein, 4 a ſort of box in a cheſt, 
table, &c. 

WING, 1 the action of drawing, or 
pulling, 2 the repreſentation of the forma 
or ſhape of a thing. 3 (among Hunters) the 
beating the buſhes, &c. after a fox. 

DRAWING amiſs (in Hunting) is when the 
hounds hit 'the ſcent of their chaſe up the 
wind, inftead of down. - 

DRAWING in the ſbot (in Hunting) is when 
the dogs having touch'd the ſcent, draw on 
till they hit on the ſame again, | 

DRAWING-room, 1 an anti- chamber. 

the aſſembly in the drawing room. 


To DRA WL, to ſpeak dreamingly, or ſlowly. 

DRAW-LATCH, 1 a ſort of latch to a door. 
2 one that draws along his words. 

DRAY, 1 a ſort of cart uſed by brewers, &c, 
2 a fledge drawn without wheels, 3 a ſquir- 
rel's neſt, | 

DRAYTON, [W. lon. 29. 30“. lat. 529. 
50'.} a town in Shropſhire, which, tho' but 

a poor place, has a good market weekly on 
wedneſday for horſes and cattle z and fairs 
on the wedneſday before palm - ſunday, and 
October the 13th, Diſtant from London 118 
computed, and 149 meaſured miles; and 18 
miles from Shrewſbury, 

DRA/ZZLE, a dirty ſiut. 

DREAD, ſub, awe, fright, terror, conſterna- 
tion. | 

DREAD, adj, t dreadful, formidable, 2 great, 
mighty, auguſt, 

To DREAD, to fear, or be afraid of, to be in 

awe of, 

DREA'DFUL, 1 terrible, formidable, 

Tible, ghaſtly, 

DREAM, 1 an adding of the imagination in 
Neep. 2 an idle fancy. 

DREA/RY, fad, or diſmal. 


2 hor- 


2 the 


ci &e, 10 to pull out the entrails of a 


DREGS, 1 of the lees of any thing. 
'oN 


' loweſt, 


dh 
loweſt, or baſeſt of the people, 3 the re- 


mains of a diſtemper. 


To DREIN. See 7% DRAIN. 
DRENCH (of drank, dut.) ſomething to 
be drank) a phyſical potion for a horſe. 
To DRENCH, 1 to give a drench. 2 to bath, 
or ſoak, 
To DRESS, 1 to put on one's cloaths. 2 to 
deck, trim, or adorn, 3 to cook victuals, 


to prepare victuals for food. 4 to put plaiſ- 


ters, &c. on a wound. 5 to curry a horſe, 
and give him neceſſaries. 6 te card, or 
comb flax, &c, 7 to prune a vine. 

DRESSER, 1 a perſon belonging to the thea- 
tre, and attending on an actor to habit him 
for the ſtage. 2 a long table in a kitchen, on 
which the cook prepares his ſauces, &c, 

To DRUVBBLE, See To SLABBER, 


DRUBBLET, 1 a ſmall debt, or ſum. 2 a 
ſmall part of a large ſum. 
DRIFT, 1 purpoſe, or intention. 2 aim, or 


deſign. 
on the water, or driving about. 

DRIFT of the foref?, an exact view, or exa- 

. mination of what cattle are in the foreſt, . 

DRILL, 1 an inftrument to bore holes with 
in metal. 2 a baboon, or overgrown ape. 

To DRILL, 1 to bore, or make a hole. 2 to 
intice, allure, or inveigle. 3 to exerciſe 
ſoldiers, 

To DRILL one's time away, to employ it to 
no purpoſe. 

DRILV, lily, or in a dry manner. 

DRINK, any liquor fit to be drank, 

To DRINK, to ſwallow down any liquid, 

DRUNKHAM, or DRINKLEAN, a coptri- 
bation of tenants to entertain the lord, or 
his ſteward. 

DRIP (in ArchiteQure) a flat ſquare member 
of cornice, uſed to cauſe the water to fall at 
a diſtance from the wall, called alſo Lari- 
mer. 

To DRIP, to trickle, or drop down. 

DRIPPING, 1 the fat that falls from meat 
roaſted before the fire. 2 the angular ſlant 
of a pent-houſe. 

To DRI'SLE, See To DRIZZzL x. 

To DRIVE, 1 to force, or make to go. 2 
to oblige, or put upon. 3 to aim at a thing. 
4 to knock, or force in, as a nail, &c. 
(ſea term) ſaid of a ſnip when the anchor 
will not hold faſt, but that ſhe, ſails away 
with the wind or tide, 


To DRIVE of, 1 to hunt away. 2 to delay, 
or defer. 
DRIVER, 1 one that drives cattle, 2 a 


cooper's tool, with which he drives the hoops 

of a caſk, 

To DRU'VEL, to flabber, or foam at the 
mouth, 

To DRI'ZZLE, to drop ſlowly, or in ſmall 
drops. 


 DROGHEDA, [W. lon, 69. 30“, lat. 539, 


3 a ſea term for any thing floating | 
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of Lowth and province of Leinfler, fit 
on ee er five miles weſt of the 
Iriſh channel, and twenty-three miles nc 
of Dublin. 1 
DROIL. See DRU DGE. 
DRO I, fr. duty, or tex. | 
DROTTWICH, or DURTWIGH, TW. hn. 
29. Ig. lat. 529. 20'] a borough town of 
Worceſterſhire,” fituate on the navigable ti. 
ver Salwarp, fix miles north of Worceſter, 
This town is famous for the fineſt white (als 
made here; the taxes paid for it amount ty 
. $0,000 l. a year, at the rate of 38, 64, 4 
buſhel, and tis only made from the fammer 
to the winter ſolſtice, for fear of operſtock. 
ing the market. It is a corporate bailiyick, 
with about 400 houſes, and four churche, 
*Tis governed by a bailiff and four burgeſſa, 
and a recorder; the bailiff is auſtice of the 
peace for the year after; its recorder iz alſo 
a juſtice, Here is a market on friday, and 
fairs on good - friday, St. Simon and Jude, and 
St. Thomas's day, It ſends two memben 
to parliament, © Diſtant from London $3 
computed, and 95 meaſured miles, 
DROLL (of drole, fr.) 1 a merry companion, 
2 a libertine or wit, 3 a farce, or mock 
play. 4 a ridicule, or jeſt. | 
To DROLL, to joke upon a thing, 
DRO”'MEDARY (of dromadaire, fr. of 9. 
um, gr. to run) a kind of ſwift camel, 
DRONE, 1 a bee without a ſting, 2 2 
ſleepy fellow. | 
To DROOP, a fade as flowers do. 2 to be 
afflicted, or grieved. 3 to languiſh, or pits 
away. 
DROP, the ſmalleſt quantity of any liquid, 
DROPS, ſpirits, whereof a few make a doſe, 
DROP wort, the name of an herb. 
To DROP, 1 to fall by drops. 2 to let fil. 
3 to let lip, as a word, &c. 4 to be vacatt, 
as an employment. 5 to fall down, 8 1 
fits, &c, ' 6 to fall off, or not perform. 7 
to die, ; 
DRO/PSICAL, ſubject to, or troubled with 
dropſy. 
DRO PSV (of T, gr. of 3Iwg water) a pit 
ternatural collection of ſerum or Water 18 
ſome part of the body, or a too great Pie 
portion thereof in the blood, It acquiy 
different names from the different parts tbe 
water is collected in. That in the * 
called ſimply the Dropſy, as being the wo 
uſual, is particularly denominated Aſcites. 
DROSO'MELI, gr. (of debceg dew, and pi 
honey) manna, or honey-dew. 
DROSS, the ſcum of metals, wh 
1 
DROYSSY, full of droſs. 
DROVE, a herd or flock of cattle. 
DRO VER, one that drives cattle to, 
market, 


DROUGHT, 1 exceſſive dryneſs of th 


| 


or from 


e earth, 


4<.] a port town in Ireland, in the county 
3 


| 2 thirſt, or being thirfly. DROUST 


D DRUDGE, 1 to toil, or labour. 2 to fiſh 
for oyſters. 3 to attend a maſter or miſtreſs. | 


DUB 


* rROUSY. See Dro sx. 


To DROWN, 1 to ſuffocate, or be ſuffocated 
3 to 


2 to overflow a country, 


by water, 
cole, or ſurpaſs, as the light of the ſun 
does that of the ſtars, 4 to overpower, as 


a bigger ſound does a leſs, 
NO WSV, fleepy, ſluggiſh, very inclinable to 


1 bos, 1 to cudgel, or bang ſoundly. 2 
to beat the ſoles of the feet with a ſtick, 

UDG E, one that is appointed to do all 
mean offices, 


DRUDGER, a fiſher for oyſters, 
DRU'DGER Y,flavery,or dirty laborious work. 
DRUG (of drouge, fr.) 1 a general name for all 


ſpices brought from diſtant countries. 2 ſorry| 


ware, or merchandiſe, 
DRU/GGET (of drouget, fr.) a ſort of ſtuff, 
yery thin and narrow, uſually all wool, and 
ſometimes half wool and half ſilk, | 
DRUGG'IST; or DRU/GSTER, a dealer in 
drugs. 5 
DRUID 2, a prieſt and philoſopher among the 
ancient Britons and Gaubs, ; 
DRUM, 1 warlike inſtrument. 2 the tym- 
panum of the ear. 3 a drummer. 


DRUMBOTE, CW. lon. 6%. 45, lat. 54% | 


5.] a town of Ireland, in the county of 


Monaghan and province of Ulſter, ſituate 8 


miles weſt of Dundalk, 

DRUMLANERK, [W. lon. 39. 33“. lat. 559. 
13] a town in Scotland, in the county of 
„Nethſdale, fituate on the river Nith, 25 
miles north of Dumfries, 

DRUNK, fuddled, or intoxicated with liquor. 

DRY, 1 without moiſture. 2 empty, or poor, 
a diſcourſe, &c, 3 thirſty, or adry. 4 
joking, or facetious, 5 reſerved, ſly, 6 pe- 
furious, niggardly, flingy, 

To DRY have, to chouſe, cheat, or trick. 

To DRY, to make dry, to take away the 
moiſture that is in any thing. 

DRY/ADS (of Neva deg, gr. of debe an oak) 
wood fairies, ; 

DUAL (of dualis, lat, of duo two) of, or be- 
longing to two. 

DUAL namber (in Grammar) is when the 
tumber Ggnifies two perſons, or things. 

To DUB a knight, to confer the honour of 
knighthoog upon one. 

VVUBBING of 4 cock, is the cutting off his 

3 and wattles. 

VBIOUS (of dubius, lat. of dubits to doubt) 

ur uncertain. 

On, DW. long. 69, 25'. lat. 53%. 16'.] 
the capita] of the province of Leinſter, and 

it the kingdom of Ireland, fituate at the 
ee of the river Liffey, near the Iriſh 
N It is a beautiful city, pleaſantly 
ue 1 in view of the ſea on one fide, and 

© country on the other; the ſeat of the 
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| tice, It would make a commodious and ſe - 

cure harbour, but the mouth of it is ſo ſia- 

dle to be choaked up, that veſſels of burthen 
can never come. up to the town,* It is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a noble col- 
lege, which makes an univerſity of itſelf, 
having 600 ſtudents in it of all ſorts, 

DUICAL, fr. of ducalis, lat, of dux a duke) 
of, or belonging to a duke, 

[DUCAPE, a fort of ſilk. 

iDU'CAT. See DucKkET, 

Duck. See Drwer. 

Dock (of ducken, du. to dive) a fort of wa- 
ter fowl, 

To DUCK, 1 to dive, or plunge under water. 
2 to ſtoop down, 3 to bow, or — 7 

DUCK ATO'ON, a filver coin ſtruck chj 
in Italy, worth about four ſhillings and ett 
pence ſterling. 

DU/CKET, a foreign gold coin, current in 
Holland for about nine ſhillings and ſix pence 
halfpenny ſterling. 

DU'CKLING, ayoung duck. 

DUCTE (of ductus lat.) any paſſage, canal, or 
conveyance of blood or humours in the ani- 
mal body, 

DUCTILE, fr. (of ductilis, lat. of dufo to 
lead) that can be eafily beaten, drawn or 
ſtretched out without breaking, 

DUCTILILITY, a property of certain bodies, 
which makes them capable of heing beaten, 
preſſed, drawn or ſtretched into thin plates, 
wire, Ke. without breaking. 

DU'DGEON, 1 alittle dagger. 
grudge, diſdain, anger. 

DUDLEY, a market-town in Worceſter, near 

| the borders of Staffordſhire, in the road from 

Birmingham to Bridgnorth. It has a cha- 

rity-ſchool, a market on ſaturday, and a 

fair on July the 25th. Diſtant from Lon- 

don 96 computed, and 119 meaſured miles 3 

and 38 miles from Worceſter. | 

DU'DMAN, a phantom, ſpectre, or malkin. 

DUE, adj. (of deu, fr.) 1 owing, unpaid. 2 re- 
requiſite, proper, neceſſary. 

DUE, ſub, right, property. 

DUEL, fr. (of duellum, lat, of duo two) a com- 

bat between two perſons. 

DU'/ELLIST or DU'!ELLER, a perſon wha 

fights a duel, I 

DUE'TTI or DUE'TTO, it, fignifies little 

ſongs or airs in two parts, 

DU, a teat of a cow or other beaſt. 

DUKE (of duc, fr. of dux, lat. of duco to lead) 

1 a ſovereign prince, without the title or qua- 

lity of a king. 2 a title of honour, or no- 

bility next below princes. 

DUKEDOM, the dominion [or territories of a 

duke, 

To DU!LCIFY (of dulcifier, fr. of dulcis, lat. 

ſweet) to ſweeten, or make ſweet, 

To DULCIFY (in Chemiſtry) is to purify any 
mixed body from its falts, by waſhing, &c. 

DULCIMER, a fort of muſical inſtrument of 


2 ill part, 


Fierament, and of the chief courts of ju- 


Ff 2 the 


the ſtring kind. 
DU'LCINISTS, a ſect of heretics, who took 


their names from Dulcin their founder, who 
aſſerted, that the Fether reigned from the 


beginning of the world till the coming of 


Chriſt 3 then the Son's reign began, and 


continued till the year 1300, when the, DU'NNY, deafiſh, or thick of hearing, 
DUNNING TON, [W. Ion. 5 mig. lat, 


reign of the Holy Ghoſt began, 
DULCISO'NANT (of dulciſonus, lat. of dulcis 
ſweet, and ſono to ſound) ſounding ſweetly. 
DULL, 1 heavy or ſtupid, 2 lumpiſh, inſen- 
ible. 3 lazy or flow. 4 blunt or obtuſe. 
5 dark, not clear, eloudy, 6 flat, inſipid, 
that has no taſte. 7 melancholy or ſad. 
LULVERTON, [W. lon. 38. 33“. lat. 51%. 
4. J a pretty good. town in Somerſetſhire, 
ſeated in a hilly moor, near the conflux of 
the Dunſb:ook and the Ex; over the Dunſ- 
brook it has a good ſtone bridge, with five 
arches ; it is a place of good accommodation, 
and has a market on ſaturday, and fairs on 
October the 28th, and June the 29th, 
ehiefly for ſheep and oxen. There are ſome 
Jead mines near this town, but the oar 1s 


hard, Diſtant from London 136 computed, ' 
and 54 miles from| 


169 meaſpred miles, 
Briſtol. | 
DU'LY, 1 in due form. 2 exactly, accurately. 
DUMB, 1 ſpeechleſs, or that cannot ſpeak, 
that has not the faculty of ſpeaking, 2 fi- 
lent, quiet, not ſpeaking. 3 that dare not, 
or will not ſpeak. 


DUMBLAIN, [W. lon. 3%. 45.! lat. 562. 


17] a town in Scotlend, in the ſhire of 


Montieth, ſituate 5 miles north of Stirling. 

DUMP, 1 ſudden aftoniſhment or ſurprize, 2 
chagrin or inquietude, 

DUN, adj. a fort of brown colour. 

DN, ſubſt. a troubleſome and clamorous 
creditor, 

To DUN, to preſs a man to pay. 

DUNCE, a ſtupid perſon, one that learns any 
thing with great difficulty. 

DU/NNCEDOWN, a ſoit of herb. 

PU'NCERXRY, ſtupidity, or the being a 
dunce, 

DUNG- fly, a large ſinging fly, very trouble- 
ſome to cattle. 

DUNG, ordure, filth, the excrements of any 
animal, 

To DUNG, to manure land with dung. 

DU NGEON, a dark piiſon under ground, See 
Do > Jon. 

DUNMOW, E. lon. 25 min, lat. 3 19. 4“. 
a large market- town of Etfex of great anti- 
quity, ſituste on the top of a gravelly hill. 
It is governed Ly twelve headboroughs, from 
whom a Mayor 1s yearly choſen, Here is a 
good corn market on ſaturday, and fairs on 
April the 25th, and October the 28th. 
Here is a manufacture of baize. Here is a 
cuſtom inſtituted in the reign of Henry III. 


jar and a day without quarrelling, or re- 


| 


DU'NSTABLE, IW. lon. 30 min, lat, 


DUODE'CIMO, fr. (of duodectm, lat, of dt 
A boot in DUODECIMO, a book in twelvs 
DUJDENUM (in Anatomy) the firſt of th 
DUPE, fr. a bubble, a cully, a nnny- 


To DUPE, to cozen or cheat, 
thet any couple who had been married a DUPLICATE (of duphcatum, lat. of duo te 


DUP 
penting of their marriage, and would ſes 
the ſame kneeling on two ſhirp ſtones 1 5 

the prior, ſhould have a flitch of bac 
Diſtant from London 31 computed, and N 


meaſured miles, and 12 from Chelm(. 
ford. 


0 
5 %.] a market town in Lincolnſhire, ft 
ate 23 miles ſouth eaft of Lincoln, It has 
a market on ſaturday, noted for a large ſale 
of hemp, and hemp ſeed; and a fair on May 
the 15th. Diſtant from London 84 m- 
puted, and ,99 meaſured miles, and 27 from 
Lincoln. 

. 51, | 
5002] a market-town in Bedfordſhire, fity- 
ate If miles ſouth of Bedford, on a chalky 
hill, Here are four ſtreets anſwering to the 
cardinal winds, each of which has a public 
pond, which are never dry, tho' ſupplied 
only by the rain; for by reaſen of the chalky 
fituation of the place no ſprings have been 
found, tho' wells have been ſunk 24 fathom, 
The place is very populous, and has ſevenl 
good inns, it being a great thoroughfare to 
Scotland and Ireland. It has a market on 
wedneſday, and fairs on May the 1#, and 
Auguſt the 1ſt. Diſtant from London 30 
computed, and 34 meaſured miles 
DUNSTER, [W. lon. 39. 36/. lat. 51, 1g] 

a market-town in Somerſetſhire, ſituate i 

a low ground on the Briſtol channel, fur 

rounded on all ſides by hills, except that next 

the ſea, It contains about 400 houſes, zl 
has a handſome church, with a fine tower 
built in the reign of Henry VII. Here | 

a market on friday, and a fair on wht! 

monday, Diſtant from London 130 cen 

puted, and 164 meaſy.ed miles; and 5 

from Briſtol, 
DUN WICH, [W. lon. 18. 5 lat. 52%. 25, 

a borough town of Suffolk, fituate 40 mils 

eaſt of Bury, on the Geman ſea; it i 

very ancient town, and was formerly a Ro 

man tation, and a biſhop's ſee ; but by tht 
inundation of the ſea it is now very mucl 
reduced; tho? it is fill a town corporate 

governed by two bailiffs, and other infer 
officers, ſends two members to parliament 
and has a market on ſaturday, Diſln 
from London $2 computed, and 95 mealut 
ed miles; and 27 miles from Ipſwich, 


two, and decem ten) twelve. 
or one that has twelve leaves in a ſheet. 


ſmall guts, being that which receives t 
food half 'chylified from the ſtomach. 


and p/ico to knit together) a copy ot 


trans 
(1 


oy 


DUR 


wear 

efote deed, Ws ; 

Con, dlc ATE proportion, or ratio, is 9 ratio 
N compounded of two ratio's ; as the dupli- 


ate ratio of a to b, is the ratio of aa to 


” J, or of the ſquare of @ to the ſquare 
fb, : 
875. MPLICA'TION, is the doubling of any 
a thing. a 
* WPLICATION of the cube, is to find the 
 fale {de of a cube, that ſhall be double in ſoli- 


dity to a given cube. 
NVPLICATURE, (in Anatomy) the doubling, 
or folding of membranes, or {other hike 


its, 

WRABLE , fr. (of durabilis, lat. of daro to 
endure) laſting, permanent, of long conti- 
nuance, that will not be quickly worn out. 

DURA Mater, (in Anatomy) a firong thick 
membrane, which lines all the inſide; of 
the cranium, and includes the whole brain, 
being itſelf lined by the pia mater. 

MVRANCE, impriſonment or confinement, 

DURATION, is the idea we have of the 
continuance of the exiſtence of any body, 
the quantity of time any thing laſts. 

+To DURE (of duro, lat. to laft) to endure, 
liſt, or continue. : 

+ DURESS (of durete, fr.) 1 hardſhip, ſe- 
yerity, 2 confinement, or impriſonment 
contrary to order of law. 

DURGEN, a dwarf, or ſhort punching fel- 
bow, an unſizeable perſon, 

DURHAM, | W. lon, 19. 22' lat. 54%. 5of ] 

a pleaſant, large, healthy city, the capital of 


| 


almoſt ſurrounded by the river Were, over 
which it has two large ſtone bridges, directly 
oppoſite to each other, between which, in 
the heart of the city, is the biſhop's palace, 
which was formerly a caſtle, The city is 
fortified with walls, tho* upon uneven ground, 
and is about a mile long, and as much in 
breadth ; has fix churches, three in the city, 
and three in the ſuburbs, beſides the cathe- 


fit of a writing 3 the counter part of a 


the county of Durham, ſituated on a hill, 


To DUST, x throw duſt upon. 
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of Yorkſhire, It is a county-palatine, called 
the biſhoprick of Durham, of which the 
biſhop of Durham is temporaly prince, and 
alſo earl of Sadberg in this county, which be 
holds by barony, and is ſheriff paramount, 
and appoints his deputies, who makes up his 
audit to the biſhop, without accounting to 
the exchequer, »s other ſheriffs. It is 
counted the beſt biſhoprick in England, and 
the livings in the biſhop's gift the richeſt, 
there being 13 from 300 to Lool, a year. 

This county lies in ſhape of a triangle, and 
is about 107 miles in circumference, con- 
taining 610,000 acres, has one city, fix 
market-towns, and 118 pariſhes, The foil 
is various, and the air very ſharp ; it is wa- 
tered by the Tine, Were, Derwent and 
Tees, It ſends four members to parliament, 
viz, two for the city of Durbam, and two for 
the county; but neither ſent members till 
A. D. 1672. 

DURSLEY, [W. lon, 25. 18“. lat. 519. 400. 
a market · town in Glouceſterſhire, fituate 
15 miles ſouth weſt of Glouceſter, chiefly in- 
habited by clothiers. The corporation ig 
governed by a bailiff and four conſtables. + 
Here is a market on thurſday ; and fairs 

- on April the 25th, and November the 23d. 
Diſtant from London 84 computed, and 97 
meaſured miles; and 14 milesfrom Glouce- 
ſter, 

DUSK, ſubſt. x the twilight in the evening, 
after ſun-ſet. 2 the twilight in the morn- 
ing, before ſun- riſing. 

To DUSK, t to make duſkiſh, or render 

obſcure. 2 to grow duſkiſh or dark. 

DU'SKISH or DU'SKY, ſomewhat dark or 
obſcure, 

DUST, 1 earth dried to a powder, 2 the 
filings of any ſort of metal, 3 all manner 
of powder that cometh of ſawing, &c. 4 
the ſweeping of a houſe, &c. 

2 to clean 
from duſt, 

DU'STY, full of duſt. 


inal; the decorations of which, for divine! 
ſervice, are ſaid to be ticher than thoſe of | 
any other cathedral'in England. On the; 
ſouth fide of the cathedral is the college, with 
the prebendaries ; and on the north ſide is the 
college ſchool. Here is a ſhire hall, where 
the aiſizes and ſeſſions are held for the coun- 
ty; and near it is a library built by biſhop 
Cozin, and the Exchequer, in which are the 
offices of the county. palatine court, built 
by bibop Nevil, The city is governed by 
| a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve common- 
IN council, a recorder, town-clerk, and two 
| ſheriffs, The market is on ſaturday, the 
fairs on March the 2oth, whit-tueſday, and 
d. Cuthbert's day. It ſends two members 
to parliament, Diſtant north of London 


196 computed, and 262 meaſured miles. 
Ran, a county of England ta the north 
ks t 


DUTCH, of, belonging, or appertalning to the 
country or inhabitants of Holland, 

DU'TCHESS (of ducbeſſe, fr.) a duke's wife. 

DU'TCHY, a dukedom, or the territory of 
a duke; in Great Britain it is a ſigniority or 
lordſhip, eſtabliſhed by the King under that 
title, with ſevera] privileges, honours, &c, 

DU*TIFUL, 1 obedient, or that obeyeth. 2 
religious, or devout, 

DU'TY, 1 any thing incumbent on one to do, 
2 reſpects. 3 a tax, or impoſt laid by au- 
thority upon any commodity. 

DWARF, a pigmy, a perſon of low ſtature. 

DWARF rrees, low trees. 

To DWELL, 1 to inhabit, abide, or live in. 
2 to inſiſt upon. | 

DWE'LLING, 1 living, or abiding, 2 2 
dwelling-place, or habitation. | 

To DWUNDLE, to decay, or waſte, to — 

| Y 
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Dy S 


Dy or DYE. See DIT. 

Dy AL. See DAL. 

Jo DYE; See To DIE. | 
Dy ERS eveed, a fort of plant uſed by dyers 


Dy ANG, ſubſt. 1 the trade of dying, or co-| 


louring cloth, ſtuff, or other matter with a 
permanent colour. 2 death, or deceafing. 


| DYING, adj. 1 in a dying condition. 2 lan- 


guiſhing, or mournful, 

DY/NASTY (of duvagia, gr. of Jia vog 
powerful) a term in hiſtory, ſignifying a race 
or ſucceſſion of kings of the ſame line, or 


DYSE'NTERY (of Justyregia, gr. of Jug bad, 
and ZyT:zov a bowel) a bloody diarrhea ; or 
a flux of blood by ſtool, attended with pains 


1 


DVS 


aud ęripings 3 the bloody flux. 

DYSERT, [W. lon. 3 deg, lat. 565. 10. 
parliament town of Scotland, in the . 
of Fife, ſituate on the north coat * 
Forth, 11 miles north of Edinburgh. 

DY'SMONY (of Jvoruia, gr. of dor bad 
38 eo a law) an ill ordering of the 

aw. 

DYSPE'PSY (of due difficulty, and ws 
concoct) a difficulty or weakneſs of — 
on. 

DISPNOEA 4 (of dug difficulty, and 

breathe) a difficulty of — (th 9 

; DY!SURY (of duregia, gr. of dg bad, and 

Sexy urine) a difficulty of making water, ac, 
companied with pain and a ſenſe of heat, 


— 
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e, is the fifth letter of the alphabet, and the ſecond vowel ; 
it is formed by a narrower opening of the larinx than the 
letter A, but other parts of the mouth are nearly the ſame 


here as in that letter. It has a long and a ſhort ſound in moſt 
languages; the ſhort ſound is audible in bed, fret, den, and other 
words ending in conſonants ; its long ſound is produced by a final 


e, or ane at the end of words, 
moſt of which it ſounds like (ee 


as in glebe, ſcene, reverſe, &c. in 
) as alſo in ſome others by coming 


after an i, as in believe, reprieve, &c. and ſometimes this long 


ſound is expreſſed by (ee) as in 
final E is ſilent, and only ſerves 
ceeding vowel, as in rag, rage; 


words its ſound is obſcure, as in 


E AR 


bleed, beer, &c, Sometimes the 
to lengthen the ſound of the pre- 
rod, rode; hug, huge. In fone 


oxen, fire, acre, and many others. 


E AS 


ACH, every ſingle, or particular perſon, f To EAR, 1 to till the ground. 2 to ſhootout 


thing or article, 

EA'GER, adi. 1 acid, or ſharp of taſte, 2 
very deſirous, earneſt, or vehement. 3 ſharp- 
ſet, or hungry. 4 fierce, ſtout. 

EAGER, ſubſt. the current, or ftream of a 
river, 

EA'GLE (of aigle, fr.) the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, 
and ſwifteſt of all the birds of prey; its 
eyes are ſaid to be fo ſtrong that it can look 

at the ſun without being dazzled. 

EA'CLET, a young eagle. 

To EAN, to bring forth lambs. 

EAR, 1 the organ of hearing, or that part 

whereby animals receive the impreſſion of 
ſounds. 2 the handle of a porringer, or 
other veſſel, 3 a long cluſter of ſeeds pro- 
duced by certain plants, uſually called Spica 
by botaniſts, 


in ear as corn does. . 
EARL, a title of nobility between a marqul 
and a viſcount. 
EA'RLDOM, the dignity and juriſdiction ol 
an earl. : 
EA/RLY, adj. 2 ſoon, or betimes. 2 ancient, 
or of old; as, Thoſe of early times, 3 for- 
ward, or advanced, ; 
EARLY, adv. 1 betimes in the morning. 2 
ſoon, or not late, 3 in the beginning. 
To EARN, 1 to get by labour. 2 to be move 
ed at, or to have compaſſion on. 
EA'RNEST, adj. 1 diligent, or aſſduous. 2 
eager, or vehement. 3 weighty or of great 
importance, ; 
EARNEST, ſubſt, money given 10 hand to 
bind the bargain. To 
EARTH, 1 (in Philoſophy) one of the = 


a y «7 we > —_ JA aq mw 


EAT 


that goes to the compoſition of all 
natural bodies. 2 (in Chemiſtry) the laſt of 
the fire chemical principles, into -which all 
toties are reſolvible by fire, and is the ſame 
vith the caput mortuum. 3 (in natural hiſ- 
tory) a foſſil or terreſtial matter, of which 
our globe, or ball, conliſting of land and 
ſea, whereon we inhabit, 

EARTH, 1 to cover plants, the roots of 
trees, Kc. with earth. 2 to go into a hole 
ander ground as a fox, &c. does. 

NH bags (in Fortification) are the ſame 
with canvaſs bags, which fee, 

FARTHEN, made or compoſed of clay or 
enth. 

HARTHLY, of or belonging to the earth, 
ziven to the things of this world, 

8 ARTH-QUAKE, a vehement ſhake or agi- 

tation of ſome conſiderable part of the globe, 

attended with a noiſe like thunder, and fre- 
quently with an eruption of water, wind, 


&, 

FASE (of aiſe, fr.) 1 reſt, pleaſure, indo- 
lence, 2 freedom from pain. 3 comfort, 
conſolation, . 

Lith-EASE, a narrow ſort of priſon, 

To EASE, 1 to deliver » Or diſcharge, 
mitigate one's pain. 


2 to 


FASEL, the frame on which painter's ſet the 


picture while it is drawing. 

FAST, that quarter where the ſun riſes. 

IASTER, a feſtival: appointed in commemo- 
ntion of Chriſt's reſurrection. 

EASTER offerings, money paid to the +patiſh 
prieſt at Eafter, : 
HSTERLING, one who lives to the eaſt of 
England, particularly a merchant of the 

Hanſe-towns in Germany. 

ISINGWOLD, [E. Jon. 1 deg. lat. 58“. 
N.] a market - town in the north- riding of 
Yorkſhire, has a market on friday, ſituate 
$ miles north-eaſt of Vork. 

LASY (from Eaſe) 1 without difficulty. 2 
contented, or at eaſe, 3 free, ſociable. 4 
gentle, obliging, 5 clear, natural, not forced, 

ToEAT, 1 to feed, take in food, 2 to cor- 
wie, as a ſore, ruſt, c. 

ToEAT well, 1 to keep a good table. 
be well taſted. 


2 to 


HEAT one's 2vord:, to diſown what one has 


ſaid, 

TABLE, good to eat, fit for food. 

EAT. bee, a ſmall ſort of bird that eats bees. 

ETON. COLLEGE, in Buckinghamſhire, 
in the Thames, over which is a wocder 
bride to Windſor, was founded by Glen 
I, for the maintenance of ſeven fellows, 
Me of whom is vice- provoſt, for the inſttue- 
tion of 70 king's ſcholars (2s thoſe on the 


Foundation are called) who, when fit, are 


E CC 
lower, and each into three elaſſes; there is 
a maſter to each ſchool, and four aſſiſtants, 
or uſhers to each maſter, there being ſeldom 
leſs than 300 ſcholars here, beſides thoſe on 
the foundation, who board at the maſters 
houſes, or elſewhere, within the college 
bounds, | | 

EAVES, the margin, or edge of the roof of a 
houſe, being the loweſt tiles or the like, 
which hang over the walls to throw the wa- 
ter at a diſtance from them. 

EAVES-dropper, one who liſtens at the wine 
dow or door of a houſe, 

EAVES-l/ath (in Architecture) is 2 thick 
feather-edged board, nailed round the eaves 
of a houſe, for the lowermoſt tiles, lates, 
&c, to reſt upon, 

EBB, 7 the reflux, or going out of the tide. 2 
(by Metaphor) the decay of trade, the grow- 
ing leſs, or waſte of any thing, . 

EVBENIST, one that works in-ebeny. 4 

EVMBENV (of ebenus, lat. of C heb. @ 
ſtone) a kind of wood brought from the In- 
dies, exceeding hard and heavy. There arg 
divers kinds of it ; the moſt uſual among us 
are the black, red, and green. 

E/BIONITES, heretics in the firſt. century, 

ſo called from Ebion their chief; they de- 

nied the divinity of our Saviour, and reject- 
ed all the goſpels but that of St, Matthew. 

EBRVETY, or EBRIO'SITY (of  ebrietas, 
lat. of ebrio to make drunk) drunkenneſs. 

EBULLY'TION (of ebullitio, lat, of e in, and 
bullio to boil) boiling, or riſing up in bub= 

bles. 

EBULLITION (in Chemiſtry) is the effer- 
veſcence that ariſes from the mixture of an 
acid and an alkali, - | 

ECCE NTRIC, See ExceENTRIC, , 

ECCE'NTRICAL. See EXcCENTXICAT, 

ECCHYMOSIS, gr. (of sxxvw to pour out) the 
effuſion of blood, from a rupture in ſome af 
the ſmall! veins near the ſkin, cauſing a 
blueneſs therein. 

ECCLAIRCUSEMENT (of eclaireiſſement, fr.) 
expoſtulation, or calling to an account, a 

ECCLESHALL, LW. lon. 29. 13. lat. 527. 

48'.] a masket-town of Staffordſhire, ſitu- 

ate on the river Sow, 10 miles north weſt 

of Stafford, Ir is a pretty town, chiefly 
noted for pedlars wares. A market is held 
here on tueſdzy, and a fair on holy- thurſdax. 

Diſtant from London 110 computed, and 136 

meaſured miles, 204 

ECCLE'STA, gr. (of i#xuanzw to call) the 
church or congregation of people agreeing 
in one faith, 

ECCLESIA4STZ ), gr. the preacher, the title 

of a book written by King Solomon; thus en- 

titled, be-2uſe the author preaches againſt 


felted on the firſt tueſday in Auguſt to 
ing's college, Cambridge, where they are. 
onded for by ſcholarſhips and fellowſhips. 
The ſchosl is divided into the upper and 


the vices and vanities of the world. 
ECCLESIAU”STIC, ſubſt. a clergyman, or 


chutchman. | 
ECCLESIA TIC or es 
O 


- of or belonging to the church, 
ECCLESIA'STICUS, the title of an apocry- 
phal book, written by Jeſus the ſon of 


Sirach. | 5 
ECCLESTON, IW. lon. 29. 36“. lat. 53. 


400.] a market-town in Lancaſhire, firu-| . 
FCSTACY, 
E'CTYPE (of erung, 


ate on the river Darwent. Has a market on 

- ſaturday, and a fair uncertain. Diſtant from 
London 154 computed, and 192 meaſured 

miles; and 28 miles from Lancaſter. 

Ecco, it. (in Muſic) fignifies the repetition 
of ſome part of a piece of muſic, in a ſoft 
low manner, in imitation of a natural echo, 

F'CCOPE 3 gr. (of tx*orTey to cut off) (in 
Surgery) 1 the ſame as amputation, exciſion. 

2 kind of fracture of the ſkull by fimple 
inciGon. 

ECHI'NUS, lat. (of 5xiv2;, gr. the ſhell of a 

- cheftnut) the prickly head or cover of the 
ſeed on the top of any plant. 

ECHINUS (in Archite&ure) commonly figni- 

» fies that part of the quarter-round which 
includes the ovurp or egg, and ſometimes the 
quarter- round itſelf, 

E'CHO (of echo, lat.) a rebounding noiſe, or 
voice, in a valley, wood, &c. 

ECLEGMA or ECLIGMA gr, (of «x, and 

- Azzyer to lick) (in Medicine) a pectoral re- 

medy of the conftituence of a thick ſyrup, 
to be taken by licking it of the end of a 
liquorice ftick dipt therein. It is allo called 
labocb, linftus and lambative. 

ECLTPSE (of #xazi tg, gr. of xxo to 

be deficient) (in Aſtronomy) is a deprivation 
of ſight of the ſun, or ſome heavenly body, 

- by the interpoſitios of another heavenly bo- 
dy between our fight and it. As an 

ECIIPSE of the ſun, is the deprivation of its 
light, cauſed by the interpoſition of the 
body of the moon, between our fight and 
the ſun. 

ECLIPSE of the moon, is a deprivation of 


ECPHRA'TICS, gr. 


EDA'CITY (of edacitas, lat, of edax luttg⸗ 
E' DDV, ſubſt. the running back of the vate 


EDDY, adj. as eddy-wind, a wind that te 
EDGE, 1 the ſhaip part of a weapon, 2 the 


4 the corner of a tone, table, æc. 
EDGING, 1 narrow fort of lace, 
EDGWARE, [W. lon. 15 min, bt, 519, 


E'DIBLE,  eatable, or fit to be eaten. 
E'/DICT (of edifum, lat. of e in, anda te 


E'/DIFICA/TION, improvement in leaming 


E"DIFICE, fr. (of edifici:m, lat. of adifiota 
To E'DIFY (of edißer, fr. of ædißco, lat, of 


her light, cauſed by the diametrical inter- 
poſition of the earth, between the ſun and 
the moon. 


cauſe) 4 choice piece, the title of Vigil 
bucolics, - . 

(of tea 0 > 
from obſtructions) ( in Wiesieie — 
as incide and attenuate tough viſcid humour 
and thereby promote their diſcharge, f 
See Ex TAcr. 

gr. of ex, and runs 
a ſampler) 1 a tranſcript, or "thing * 
according to the pattern. 2 2 counterfeit, 


nous) gormandizing, ot greedy eating, 


in ſome place, contrary to the tide 
ſtream, | 


coils from any thing, 


3 the hem, or ſein. 
5 the 


brink of any thing. 


out · ſtanding ridge of a valt. 6 the 
or extremity of a place. | 
2 ſhrubs 


planted round garden beds, by way of bor- 
ders. 


35/.] a ſmall market-town in Middleſer, f- 
tuate in the road to St. Albans, 16 com- 
puted, and 12 meaſured miles, north weſt 
of London. Here is a market on thurſday, 


appoint) a decree, an inſtrument ſigned and 
ſealed by a prince to ſerve as a law to hty 
ſubjects. 


any thing, eſpecially in faith, or matten of 


religion. 
build) any houſe or bui ding. 


dis a building, and facio to make) 1 h : 
build, 2 to ünſtruct, or ſet examples of 
piety. 3 to be inſtructed, or profit by in- 
ſtruction. 


To ECLIPSE, 1 to darken, or obſcure. 2 to E/DINZURGH, W. Ion. 3 deg, lat. 56 08 


drown, or ſurpaſs, | 

ECLTPSIS (in Grammar) is when a word is 
wanting in a ſentence. = 

ECLIPTIC, adj. ſomething belonging to e- 
clipſes. 

ECLIPTIC (in Aſtronomy) is 2 great circle 
of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn thro”. 
the middle of the zodiac, and making an 
angle with the equjnoctial of 23 deg. 30 
min. which is the ſun's greateſt declination ; 
thus the right circle = Ce, fig. 6. is called 
the ecliptic. 

Bot, in the new Aſtronomy, it is that path or 
way among the fixed ftars, that the earth 
appears to deſcribe to an eye placed in the 


| ſun. 
E'CLOCUE (of 3xM0y:w, gr. of ie to. 


the capital city of the kingdom of Scotland, 
ſituate two miles ſouth of Leith, and of the 
Frith of Forth, and upwards of 300 north 
weſt of London. It is ſeated on an dil, 
enjoys a very goord air, and is well watered 
with excellent ſprings. On the welt fide df 
the town is a rock of a great height, ſteep tr 
and inacceſiible on all fides, but that which 
looks towards the city; upon which fan 
a caſtle ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it is lock 
ed upon as impregnable. The city ba li 
gates, the principal whereof, that to the 
eaſt, was rebuilt very magnificently, and - 
dorned with ſtrong towers, A. D. 1616. 1% 7, 
Areets run the whole length of the 9, 
which is upwards of a Scotch mile 1 
High-fireet, from the caſtle to ey 65 a 
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koufe, is built of hewn ſtone, the houfes ten 
or eleven ſtory high, with ſaſh windows, 
jn the middle of this ſtreet are ſeveral ftate- 
ly fountains to ſerve the town with the water 
of one of the beſt ſprings in Scotland, con- 
jeyed hither by leaden pipes from the top of 
4 hill at three miles diſtance, On the ſouth 
fide is the college of king James VI. found- 
ec in A. D. 1580. and endowed with all 
the privileges of an univerſity ; they have 


their public ſchools, and a common hall, 


where Divinity, Hebrew; and the Mathema- 
tics are taught; and a very good library, un- 
der which is the king's printing houſe. Here 
ze two hoſpitals, St. Thomas's and Heriot's; 
in the firſt, the poor ſort of the inhabitants 
ate maintained very handſomely ; the ſecond 
is a nurſery for boys, wherein upwards of an 
hundred ſons of the poorer ſort of citizens 
have their education, till fit for the public 
ſchools and colleges. 

zDITION' (of editio, lat, of edo to publiſh) 
the impreſſion, publication, or putting out 
,of a book. 

FDITOR, a publiſher, one that takes care of 
the publiſhing the works of another perſon. 

To EDUCATE (of educo, lat. of e according 
to, and duco to form) to nouriſh, bring up, 
or inſtruct, ; 

EDUCA/TION, inſtruction, the bringing up, 
or forming of children. 

To EDULCORATE (of edulce, lat. of e in, 
and Cufco to ſweeten) to ſweeten, | 

EVULCORA/TION, ſweetning. 

EDULCORATION, 3 (in Chemiſtry) is the 
freeing any matter from its ſalts, by waſh- 
ing, Kc. 2 (in Pharmacy) is the ſweetning 
of any food or remedy with hony, ſyrups, 


&, - . 

* freſh- water fiſh, much in ſhape of a 
make, 

El. ſpear, an infiroment to catch eels, 

LEN, the fame as Even, which (ee. 5 

ABLE (of effabilis, lat. of e of, and fart 
to ſpeak) which may be comprehended in the 
mind, ſo as to be uttered, ſpoken, or ex- 

_ breijed in, words. 

10 ErF.CE (of effacer, fr.) 1 to blot out, 
ſpoil, or deface, 2 to render obſcure, or 
make lels famous, | 

| to EFFA'CINATE (of effaſcino, lat. of e 
fot, and fafcino to bewitch) to bewitch, or 
Incnant, 

LIFECT (of efetum, lat, of Mie to bring 
to pals) r production, or any thing brought 
to paſs. 2 reality, or truth, 3 perform- 
ance, deed, execution, 4 intent; purpoſe, 
or deſigu. 5 the chief point of a matter. 6 
in the plural number) the goods of a 
merchant, tradeſman, &c, 

To EFF ECT, to perform, biing to paſs, or 
execute, 


FC VIONS (in Geometry) fignifies the 


1 


| 


%% 


propoſitivad, and often of problems ind 
practices; which, when they are deducible 
from, or founded upon ſoine general pros 
poſition, are called the geometrical effectia 
ons thereunto belonging. 
EFFE/CTIVE, 1 real, true; that is indeed; 


2 efficacious, powerful, prevailing” _. 
EFFE'CTUAL, efficacious, powerful; that 

produces the defir'd effect. > | 
EFFE”MINACY or EFFEU/MINATENESS, 
womaniſh ſoftneſs. | - 
EFFEYMINATE (of eff#mine, fr. of Meni 
natus, lat. of e of, and ſamina a woman) 
ſoftned through voluptuouſneſs, Wwotnan« 
like, ſoft, weak, tender, | 
T EFFEITE 2, (of ef/terus, lat. of ex from, and 
feetus the young in etnbryo) paſt bearings 
or having young. | 
EFFICA'CIOUS (of efficace, fr. of e ca, lats 
of efficto to effect) effectual, powerful; that 
produce the deſired effect. 
EFFI CAC or EFFICA'CIOUSNESS, abi- 
lity, ſtrength, virtue, or of power to effect. 
EFFIUCIENCE or EFFINCIENCY (of ef 
ficentra, lat. of efficio to effect) the virtues 
or power to effect. 
EFFICIENT, cauſing, bringing to pals, uk 
producing its effect. | 
EFFVGIES 3, lat. (of Miugo, of ex, und fn- 
£o to faſhion) the image, picture, portrait 
or repreſentation of a perſon, 


EFFLORE”SCENCE or EFFLOIWRESCEN. 


CY (of effloreſcentia, lat. of ex, and floreſs 
co to bloſſom) 1 a flouriſh, or rhetori 
ornament, 2 (in Phyſic) the appearante 
ſpots in a diſeaſe. 5 | 
E'FFLUENCE, EFFLUVIUM, or EF. 
FLUX (of effluentia, lat. of ex, out of, -an@ 
fluo to flow) a flowing or running out, 3 
flux or iflue. . | 


{EFFLUPIUMS or EFFLUP14, 1 (in Phi- 


loſophy) are the very (mall particles that arg 
emitted from bodies. 2 (in Phyſic) are va- 
pours that paſs through the pores of the ſkin, 
E'FFORT, fr. ſtrong endeavour, or forcible 
attempt to do any thing, 
EFFRO'NTERY (of effronterie, fr.) boldheſs, 
impuden:e, ſaueineſs. 
EFFU!LCENCE (of ex out, and fulgeo to 
nine, latz) reſplendency, or ſhining forth. 
EFFU'LCENT, ſhining, glittering. 
EFFU'SION (of e, lat. of undo to pout᷑ 
out) a ſhedding or pouring out. 
EFFUSION (in Chemiſt:y) is the pouring of 
the liquor by inclination. | 
EFT, a ſmkll! venomous animal, teſembling a 
lizard in ſhape, but much leſs, and has &@ 
very ſmooth yellow kin, There is another 
fort found in fianding waters, of a dark vo- 
lour, with a fin like that on an eel's back, 
reaching from the middle of the back to the 
end of the tail: Theſe are not vehemous. 
+ EFTSOONS, 1 ever and anon. 2 often; 


aq a3 the geometrical conſta uction of 
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frequently. 3 preſently. immediately. 
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EGG, the production or ſemen of fowls, in- 


ELA 
+ EGE'STIOUS (of egeftuoſus, lat. of egeo to | 
be in want) extreme poor, or needy. . 


ſets, &c. 

To EGG on (of eggar, du.) to ſet on, in- 
cite, or encourage, 

EGLANNTINE (of eglantier, fr.) the ſweet 
briar, 

ECRE'GIOUS (of epregius, lat. of e out of, 
and grex the flock) I rare, excellent, choice. 
2 remarkable, notorious, in a bad ſenſe. 

EGREMONT, [W. lon. 39. 15/. lat. 549. 
26.] a borough town in Cumberland, fitu- 
ate ten miles ſouth of Cockermouth, on a 
little river that falls into the ſea, near the 
promontory St. Bees, Here is a good market 

on ſaturday, Diſtant from London 222 
computed, and 287 meaſured miles; and 36 
miles from Carliſle, It ſent members to 
parliament once in the reign of Edward J. 
but never after. | 

E'GRESS or EGRE'SSION (of egreſſus, lat. 
of e from, and gradior to go) a going forth, 
or out of a place, 

E'GRET (of aigrette, fr.) a ſort of fowl, like 
a heron. 

To EGROTE (of ægroto, lat. of æger fick) 
to counterfeit ſickneſs, or being lick. 

E'GULA, a fort of ſulphur uſed in working 
woollen cloth. 

EFACULA'TION, fr. a ſhort but fervent 
prayer. 

To EJE/CT or ejicto, lat. of e out of, and 
jaics to caſt) to caſt, or thruſt out. 

EJECTION, a caſting out, or evacuation. 

EJECTMENT (in Law) the turning a perſon 
out of a poſſeſſion by a regular proceſs. 

EIE, See Ex E. | 

EIGHT, the number VIII or 8, 

EIGHTH, VIIIch or Sth, a numerical ad- 
jective. | 

EIGHT, the number 80 or LXXX, four- 
ſcore, 

EFLET-bole (of oeillet, fr.) a ſmall hole work- 
ed in women's ſtays, &c. 

EUVTHER, the one or the other, 

EFULA/TION (of ejalatio, lat, of ejulo to 
cry) a bewalling, lamenting, or complain- 
ing | 

To EKE out, to make bigger by the addition 

of another piece. . 

FLA, the higheſt note in the ſcale of mulic. 

ELAW\BORATE (of elaboratus, lat. of e and 
labore to labour) done accurately, or with 
labour and pains. 

ELA”BORATORY, a working-place, eſpe- 
cially of a chemiſt. 

ELA/PSED (of elapſus, lat. of elabor to ſlide 


EL E 


for a time (or leſſens its figure) to 

body, ſtriking or prefling it, but _ 
recovers its former figure by its own natur 
power; and a body perfectly elaftic, is one 
that recovers its figure with the ſame force 
it loſt it by, 

ELA'TE or ELA'TED (of elatus, lat. trant. 
ported) lifted up, puffed up, tranſportec 
lofty, proud, haughty, : 
To ELATE, 1 to puff up, to tranſport, 2 t 
be lifted up, or tranſported, 
ELATE*RIUM, gr. (of v to impel {in 
Pharmacy) a violent purgative medicine, 
prepared from the juice of the wild cucum- 
ber. 


of thearm, 2 a corner or nook, 

To ELBOW ozt, to drive out. 
ELCESA'CIT ZE, heretics in the third century, 
who rejected all St. Paul's epiſtles ; and 
taught that there was two Chrifts, one in 
heaven, and the other on earth, and that 
the Holy Ghoſt was Chriſt's filter, 
E'/LDER, adj. 1 older, or of more years, 2 
ancient, or of old, _ 

ELDER, ſubſt, 1 an ancient or honourable 
perſon. 2 a father of the church. z the 
eldeſt at the play. 4 the name of a tree, 
ELDEST, the moſt aged. 
E'LECAMPANE, the name of an herb. 
ELE CT, adj. (of ele&us, lat, of ergo to chule) 
choſen, appointed; ſpoken of an officer 
who 1s choſen, but not yet inveſted with 
his office, or juriſdiction. 

ELECT, ſubſt, (in Divinity) the faithful. 
To ELECT (of eligo; lat, of e out of, and % 
to chooſe) to chooſe, pick out, or make 
choice of. | 


ſon te ſome particular office, 

ELE/CTIVE, pertaining to election, et 

choice. 

ELE'CTOR, a chuſer. 

The ELECTORS of the empire, thoſe nine 
princes by whom the emperor is elected; they 
are the archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, and 
Cologn, the king of Bohemia, the court 
palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Saxon), 
the marquiſs of Brandenburgh, the duke d 
Bavaria, and the elector of Hanover and 
Brunſwie. 

ELE/CTORAL, of or belonging to the eleckon. 

ELE/CTORATE, the dignity, or domino 
of an elector of the empire. 

ELECTRICAL (of eaex7evy gr. amber) (hit 
is endued with electricity. | 

ELECTIV/CITY, is that property of ſome bo 
dies, as amber, jet, ſealing-wax, glabs, & 


away) gone, paſt, or ſlid away. 


ELA/STIC or ELAUSTICAL (of ENA 


x3;, gr. of Aar to thruſt, or drive for- 
ward) ſpringy, or endued with elaſticity, 


BLASTI/CITY, is the ſame as fpringineſs ; j 


and an elaſtic body is that which gives way 


whereby they attract or repel all kinds of 
very light bodies at a ſenſible diſtance, when 
the attracting body is heated by rubin 
and this electrical attraction is nothin ell 
but the attraction of coheſion, excited . 
a ſtrong attrition to act with leſs force = 


E'LBOW, 1 the outer angle made by the benz WM 


ELECTION, the chuſing or appointing a pet. 


la” 


EVATORY, a ſurgeon's inflrument uſed] trical Ggure, 


ELE | E L L 


ſphere. in fractures of the ſkull to raiſe up deproſ- 
Aberdakv, a medicinal compoſition of | ſed bones, C 
the conſi dence of a conſerve. ELE'VEN, the number XI, or 11. 


ELFEMOUSYNARY 7 (of eleemoſynarius, | ELF, 1 a fairy, hobgoblin, or ſpirit, 2 a 
at, of {xengeoztm alms) 1 that giveth an] dwarf, or ſhort perſon. | 
am or dole. 2 that receiveth an alms, | ELGIN, [W. lon. 28. 45“. lat. 59%, 40% a 
what is given as alms. city of Scotland, capital of the county of 
PLEGANCE or E!/LEGANCY (of el-gance, Murray, fituate on the river Loſey, 5 miles 
&, of elegantia, lat. of eligo to chuſe) x| , ſouth of Murray Frith, and 37 miles eaſt 
kneneſs of ſpeech, or politeneſs of expreſ- | of Inverneſs. | 


hon, 2 delicacy, fineneſs, good taſte. ELTHAM, E. lon, 15. 12“. lat. 5212, 10'.] 
FLEGANT, 1 eloquent, fine, polite, ſpeak- | 2 market town in Kent, fituate between Wye 
ing of the tile, 2 nice, fine, agreeable, and Hyth, 9 miles ſouth of Canterbury. 
ELE/GIAC, of or belonging to an elegy. It has a market on monday, and fairs on the 


F'LEGY (of elegia, lat. of Easyiia, gr. of | monday before Eaſter, Eafter-monday, White 
Bete to take pity of one) a mournful ſong, | monday, and October the gth. Difiant 
or poem. from London 58 computed and 62 meaſur- 

ELEMENT (of elementum, lat. of elco, i. e.] ed miles; and 26 miles from Maidſtone, 
ereſea to grow) 1a ſimple body, of which ELVWGIBLE (of eligibilis, lat. of e out of, 
there are four, viz. fire, air, water, earth. and /ego to chuſe) proper, or fit to be choſen, 
2 2 letter, 28 A, B, . Ec. 3 the firſt ru - r el (of elicitus, lat. of e out of, and 
diment, or ground of any thing. 4 what lacio to allure) drawn forth, or drawn out. 
one delights in, '  |ELI'SION (of elifeo, lat. of elicio to firike 

FLEME/NTARY, of or belonging to ele- out) the cutting off a vowel at the end of a 
ments. ( word, as 7 for the, 

ELEMENTS (in Geometry and Natural ELTAII, (of alecfiro, arab. the quiateſſence 
Philoſophy) generally fignify the ſame as} of any thing) a ſtrong, ſpirituous liquor or 
principles ; and when they ſay the elemen- juice, containing the pureſt and moſt effica= 
tary principles of natural or mixed bodies, cious parts of ſeveral mixed bodies. : 
they mean the ſimple particles out of which ELK, a wild beaſt, reſembling a fallow deer, 
the mixed body is cumpoſed, and into] but larger; the hoofs of which are ſuppoſed 
which it is ultimately reſolvable. | to be good againſt the Epilepſy, 

ELP'NCHUS (of elenchus, lat. of t>tyyxw to ELKE, a kind of yew. _ 
prove) a proof, or confutation, but com- | ELL, a meaſure containing three foot and 
monly a ſophiſtical one. ; nine inches, or 2 yerd and a quarter. 

FLEPHATTT, the biggeſt of all beaſts. |ELLESDON, [W. lon. 18. 45". lat. 55%. 

ELEPHAN'TVAS:S ©, a kind of leproſy, fo 22'.] a market town of Northumberland, 
called becauſe it makes the ſkin rough, fituate 25 miles north weſt of Newcaſtle, 
like the ſkin of an elephant, It has a market on ſaturday, Diftant from 

To FLEVATE (of elevo, lat, of e out of, London 225 computed, and 291 meaſured 
and /evo to lift) 1 to lift up, or raiſe. 2 miles. 
to make merry, as wine does, 3 to praiſe ELLISMERE, TW. lon. 29. 55. lat, 529, 
a perſon, 53.1 a market town of Shropſhire, ſituate 

ELEVATION, a lifting vp, or exalting. on the fide of a great lake or mere, from 

ELEVATION x (in Architecture) a draught whence the town has its name, Here is a 
of the principal face, or fide of a building; market on tueſday, and fairs on Whit-tueſ- 
ao the ſcenography, or perſpective repre-| day, Auguſt the 15th, and November the 
fentztion of the whole building. 2 (in| 21th, Diſtant from London 127 computed, - 
Chemiſtry) the raiſing of any matter in the] and 144 meaſured miles; and 16 miles from 
form of a fume, or vapour, 3 (in Gun- Sbeewibuty. Ir gives the title of Baron 
nery) the angle which the chace of the] to the duke of Bridgewater, | 
piece, or the axis of the cavity of the ſame, | ELLI PS1S, lat. (of NME NIg, gr. of ZXAEITW 
makes with the horizon. to be deficient) a defect or omiſſion. 

ELEVATION of the pole (in Aſtronomy) is| ELLIPSIS (in Geometry) If a right cone be 

the number of degrees that the pole is ele-] cut off by a right line, that cuts both its 

rated above the horizon, and is always equal] ſides, but not parallel to its baſe, the plane 
to the latitude of the place; as PO is the] of that ſection will be an ellipſis (vulgarly 
elevation of the pole, which is equal to the] called on oval) viz, an oblong, or imperfect 

latitude of the place Z, See fig. 6. circle, as fig. 13. 


neren, lat. (in Anatomy) is a name ELLIPSIS (in Grammar) is when ſome word 


mon to ſeveral muſcles which do the] is wanting to make up the ſenſe. 
office of raifing or lifting up the parts they | ELLV/PTICAL, I defective, or wanting. 2 
long to. of or belonging to the ellipfis, or geome- 


Gg2 ELLIPs 


E LY 

ELLIPTICAL compaſſes, is an inſtrument 
contrived to draw an ellipſis at one revo- 

lution of the index, Oe a 

ELLIPTICAL dial, is an inſtrument made 
commonly of braſs, with a joint to fold to- 
gether, and the gnomens to fall flat, com- 
modiouſly contrived to take up little room 
in the pocket. By it may be found the true 
meridian, hour of the day, riſing and ſet - 
ting of the ſun, with ſeveral other propo- 

_ Gtidas of the globe. | 

ELM, the name of a well-known tree, 

ELN, a meaſure of three foot and one inch, 

ELQCU'TION (of elocutio, lat. of e out, and 
loguor to ſpeak) a fit and ber order of 
words and ſentences, utterance, delivery. 

FLOG V (of eloge, fr. of elogium, lat. of e of, 
and Aeg, gr. a ſpeech) praife, encomium, 
commendation, panegyric. | 

Ta ELOIN or ELOY'N (of elargner, 
remove, or ſend away. | 

To ELO'NGATE (of elongo, lat. of e of, and 
donga to make long) to make long, or re- 

move far off, 


fr. 9 


E MB 
being ſurrounded by the river Ouſe, ul, 
ther ſtreams, It was made a biſhop's Ne 
in the year 1109, and the biſhops were 
counts palatine till the reign of Henry VIII 
The city 15 large, and has great plenty 
proviſions, but is neither populous or beay. 


and cathedral, The chief ſtreet is full «f 
ſprings, and almoſt every hundred yards lit, 
tle wells bricked up knee bigh, which ge. 
nerally overflow from one to another all the 
way down the hill. The market hue i; 
on ſaturday, and the fair on the 1$th of 
October. Diſtant from London 57 com. 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles; and 15 miles 
from Cambridge. 
quis to the prince of Wales, *Tis obſerved 
to be the only city in England, ſubordinste 


preſented in parliament, : 


poets, for the habitation of the ſouls of yood 
men, after they are freed from the body, 


| {ELYTHRO'/IDES 5, gr. (of Nigg a theath, 
FLONGA'TION of a planet, or angle of. 
- © ELONGATION (in Aſtronomy) is the 


and ti dos form) (in Anatomy) the ſecond po- 
per coat of the teſticles, 


difference between the ſun's true place, and To EMA!/CIATE (of emacro, lit, of e in, and 


the geocentric place of that planet. 2 (in 
Surgery) is when the ligament of a joint is 


ſtretched and extended, but not ſo that the 


bone goes quite out of joint. 

o ELOPE, (of loopen, dn. ro run) when a 
wife leavsa her huſband to follow an adulter- 
er, ſhe is ſaid to elope from her huſband. 


ELO*PEMENT, a wife's leaving her huſband | 


to cohabit with an adulterer, 


ELIQUENCE (of eloguentia, lat. of e out, 


and /oquor to ſpeak) the art of ſpeaking, fo 
as to move and perſuade, | 

FA maſter of ELOQUENCE, 3 a rhetorician, 
2 a well ſpoken man, 

EL OOUENT, well ſpoken; or that has a 

grace in ſpeaking, 

ELSE, 3 beſide, or but only. 
beſides, 3 other, 4 otherwiſe, 

ELSE WHERE, ſomewhere elſe, or in an- 

bother place. 

Ta ELU'TIDATSE (of elacido, lat. of e out of, 

and {aces to ſhine) to clear, or make pla in. 

ELUCUBRATE ' (of elucubratus, lat, of e in, 
and {zcybro to fit up at ſtudy) done care- 
fully, and with much pains, 

To ELU'DE (of elado, lat. of e out, and lado 

to play) 1 to wave, or ſhift off, 2 to diſ- 
appoint, cr make a fool of one, 

E LLVERS, very ſmall eels. 

ELVES, hobgablsns, or ſcare-crows to frighten 
children with, 

ELVISH, peeviſh, croſe, moroſe. 


2 more, or 


ELU'SION (from to eluds) deceit, or deluſion, | 


ZLY, [E. Jon, 15 min. lat. 529, 24'. } an an- 
cigat city iu the iſle of Ely in Cambridgſhire, 
Handing on 2 r.fing gronnd, but is never- 


macio to become lean) to make lean. 
EMANATION, fr. (of emanatio, lat. of: 

out of, and mano to flow) a flowing, pro- 

ceeding or iſſuing from ſome ſource or ori- 


gin, 
; EMANATION (in Divinity) is uſed to erpref 


* 
x 


the proceeding of the Holy Ghoſt hom tle 
Father and the Son, 5 | 
To EMA'NCIPATE (of emanciper, fr, of 
emancipo, lat. of e out of, and mancifiun 
property) to free, or ſet at liberty. 
'EMANCIPA/TION (in Surgery) is the taking 


away the ſcurf from the ſides of wounds, of 


ſores, 
To EMA/SCULATE (of emeſculo, lat. of 6 
neg. and ma ſculus a male) 1 to geld, to-a- 
frate, to take from a male thoſe parts which 
are the characteriſtic of his ſex. 2 to weak, 
or enfeeble. 


| To EMBA'LE, to make up into packs, 07 


bales. 

To EMBA'LM (of embaumer, fr.) to drels 2 
dead body with ſpices, &c. to preſerve | 

| from putrefaction. 1 

To EMBA”RASS, or to EMBARRASS (6 
embaraſjer, fr.) to trouble, perplex, or lr 
found, 

EMEA'RGO. See Id BARGO. 

To EMBA'RK. See To IM BANK. 

T To EMBA'SE, See 70 Id BAE. 

EMBA'/SSADOR (of ambaſſadeur, fr.) a Þ 
lic miniſter, ſent from one ſovereign pri, 
as a repreſentative of his perſon, to 45. 
other, 3 

EMBA'SSADRESS, an ambeſſador'! Wi 

or lady. Fre 

EMBA'SSAGE, or E'MBASSY, the 6 


theles very unhealthy, occafoned by its | 


tiful 3 its chief ornaments are the palace | 


It gives the title of Mar. 


to its Biſbop in its civil governmet, and yg. } 


ELY”SIAN feldt, the place aſpęned by the 


Be LL Y 2 20> 


EMB 


e of an embaſſador. 


5 PUBATTLED, put in array, or in order of 
ttle, 

lt 1 b L stl. See To IuBETLT IS x. 

_ FMBERS,ſmall burning coals, aſhes or cinders. 

m. IMBER weeks, four ſeaſons in the year, 


more immediately ſet apart for prayer and 
ting, viz. the firſt week in Lent, the 
next after Whitſunday, the 14th of Sep- 


ge. tember and the 13th of December. They 
the bad their names from the ancient cuſtom 
e is of putting aſhes on their a heads on thoſe 
n of tays, in token of humiliation, 

om- The ember weeks are now moſtly taken notice 


of on account of the ordination of priefts and 
eacons ; becauſe the canon appoints the 
ſunday next ſucceeding the ember weeks 
for the ſolemn days of ordination, 
7 EMBE//ZEL, See To IMBEZEL. 
FMBLEM (of ZxuCAnwua, gr. of £140 ANow 
to ſend forth) a moral ſymbol, conſiſting of 
picture and words, intended to hold forth 
ſome moral or political inſtruction. 
EMBLEMAU”TIiCAL, or EMBLEMAU/TIC, 
of, or belonging to an emblem, 
EMBLEMA/TICALLY, by way of emblem. 
IMBLEMATIST, a contriver, or maker of 
emblems. ' 
To EMBO/SS. See To IMBoss, 
To EMBO/WEL. See To IMBOWEL. 
To EMBRA/CE, See To IMBRACE. 
EMBRA/SURE (in Architecture) an enlarge- 
ment of the aperture of a door, or window, 
made ſloping within fide the wall, to take 
in the more light, and give greater play to 
the door or caſement, 
EMBRA'SURES (in Fortification) are the 
holes in a parapet, through which the can- 
non are pointed to fire into the moat or 
held, They are generally twelve foot di- 
ſtance from one another, every one of them 
being from fix to ſeven foot wide without, 
and about three within, Their height 
above the platform is three foot on that 
de toward the town, and a foot and a half 
on the other fide toward the field; ſo that 
the muzzle may be ſunk, and the piece 
brought to ſhoot low. 
EMBROCA/TION, is a kind of fomenta- 
non, wherewith the part affected is firſt 
= and then chaſed or rubbed in with the 
1nd, 
To EMBROVDER, See To IMBRO1DER, 
To» EMBROI'L, See To ImBROIL, 
0 EMBRUE, See To Ic RUR. 
£MBRYO (of uber, gr. of iv to, and 
Bw to grow) 1 the firſt beginning of the 
body of an animal, in its mother's womb z 
before it hath received all the diſpoſition of 
parts neceſſary to become animated. 2 (by 
Metaphor) any thing that ia in projection 
is faid to be In embryo, 
euro, and Ona to break) an inſtrument 


EMI 


| uſed by ſurgeons to break the bones of a 
dead child, that it may be the more eaſily 
taken out of the womb, | 

+ To EMBU'/RSE., See ToRemMnursy, 

+ EMENDALS, an old word, but ſtill uſed 
in the accounts of the Inner-Temple, 
where ſo much in emendals, at the foot 
of an account, ſignifies ſo much in the bank, 
or ſtock of the houſe for reparation of loſ- + 
ſes, and other occaſions. 

EMENDA/TION (of emendatto, lat. of emen- 

| do to amend, or correct) amendment, cor- 
rection, or reformation, 

EMERALD (of emerade, fr.) a ſort of pre- 
cious ſtone of a green colour, 

To EMF/RGE (of emergo, lat. of e out of, 
and mergo, to riſe up) f to ſwim, iſſue, or 
come out. 2 to pop up, to appear, or ſhew 
itſelf, 4 to eſcape, or recover. 4 to come 
to, or arrive at, . 

EME/RGENCY, caſual event, incident, oce 
caſion, a ſudden or unexpected turn of af- 
fairs, 

EMERGENT, 1 ſudden, unexpected. 
weighty, or of moment. 

E'MERIL, or E"MERY (of emeri, fr.) 1a 
| ſort of ſtone found in moſt metal mines; 
uſed, when reduced to a powder, to poliſh 
iron, ſteel, glaſs, &c. 2 a ſtone that gla- 
fiers cut their glaſs with. + 

E”/MEROIDS 3, or E/MERODS, the he- 
morrhoids, or piles, 

EMPE/RSION (of to emerge) a riſing or poping 
up again, an appearing. 

EME'/RSION 1 (in Aftronomy) is the time 
when any planet that is eclipſed, begins to 
emerge, or get out of the ſhadow of the 
eclipfing body. 2 (in Philoſophy) when any 
body lighter in ſpecie than water, being 
thruſt down into it, riſes again, tis ſaid to 
emerge out of the water. 

EMEUTIC, or EME'TICAL (of $4u#l:u%;, 

gr. of 5,4:w to vomit) that provoketh vomit- 


ing. 
EME”TICS, medicines that provoke vomit- 
ing. 

EMIGRA'/TION (of emigratio, lat. of e from, 
and migro to ſhift his habitation) a remov- 
ing, or ſhifting of one*s habitation from one 
place to another, | 

E”MINENCE 3, or E'MINENCY (of emi- 
nentia, of emineo to appear above others) 1 a 
high place, or riſing ground, 2 dignity, or 
of great quality, 3 a title peculiar to care 
dinals, 

EMINENCE (in Fortification) is a height that 
overlooks and commands the place under it. 
E//MINENT, 1 high, lofty, exalted, 2 great, 
illuſtrious, famous, diſtinguiſhed, 3 ſingu- 


lar, remarkable, 
EMINE/NTIAL eguation (in Algebra) is an 
artificial equation, containing another equa- 
tion eminently, and is uſed in the inveſti. 
gation of the areas of cury'd ſpaces. 
EMIS- 


EMP „ E M U 
EMISSARV (of emiſſaire, fr. of emiſſariuti, EMPIRICISM, the profeſſion, or pradice 
lat. of emitto to ſend forth) one ſent abroad | an empiric. a 
to give intelligence. 5 EMPLA“ST ER (of £wr\agpy gr, of rar! 
EMISSION, a ſending, or caſting forth. to bring into form) commonly called 5% ; 
To EMT (of emztto, lat. of e out of, and fler, a medicine of a ſtiff glutinous Phe 
mitto to ſend) to ſend forth; as, the ſun emits | ſiſtence, compoſed of diverſe ingredient, 
rays of light. ſpread on leather or linen, and applied ex. 
EMMENAGO/GICS, or /'MMENAGO- | ternally. 8 
GUES + (of Z4pcrvaywyire gr. of & in, and. EMPLA“S TIC (of er7A2ogey to ſtop opa 
nr a month, and ayw to force) medicines | ſalves which ftop up and conſtipate the pole 
that force or excite the monthly courſes of | of the parts they are applied on. 
een To EMPLEA'D. See To IurL Bab. 
F'MMET, an ant or piſmire. To EMPLO'Y, See To ImyL oy, 
EMO/LLIENT (of emo liens, lat. of emollio toi F To EMPOI'SON, See To polsox. 
ſoften} lenitive, ſoftning, or molliſying. EMPORIUM, or E/MPORY (of bening 
EMO/LLIENTS (in Surgery and Pharmacy); a market town, gr. of ö traffic. Jo 
remedies externals as well as internals, uſed} merchandiſe) 1 a great city, or market * | 
to ſoften and looſen indurations and conftric- | and by way of eminence ſaid of the chief 
rions of the belly, or tholz tumors and ſwel- city of a kingdom. 2 the place where a fair 
lings. or market is kept, | 
EVMOWLUMENT (of emolumentum, lat. pro- To EMPO/'VERISH, See To IM EIS. 
fits accruing to the miller from his mill, off F EMPRIMED. See ITS IM EOD. 
emvlo to giind thoroughly) 1 the profits arifing] f To EMPFRI'SON, See To Iur R ISO. 
daily from any office, or employ. 2 bene- f To EM RO'VE, See 7% IPRO. 
fr, advantage. h EMT ION (of el io, lat. of emo to purchaſe) 
EMOC'TIO.N, fr, 1ftirring, or motion. 2 ſe-| a buying, or purchaſing, 
dition, rifing, or inſurrection. 3 trouble, '/'MPTY, 1 void, without any thing. 2 vain, 
or perturbation. or unprofitable. 3 ſhallow-ꝗ, filly, fooliſh, 
+ To EMPAIVR, See Ta IqY AIR. 4 mere, bare, plain, 
EMPA/LEMENT (in Botany) is the cup, or To EMPT V, to exhauſt, or draw out, to leave 
outward part of the flower of a plant en-] nothing in a thing. f 
compaſſing the foliation, or attire, EMPYEMA gr. (of ev in, and xu matte: 
To EMPA”NNEL., See To ImyArnNErL. a collection of purulent matter in the cayity 
+ EMPA'RLENCE, See IMPARLENCE. of the breaſt, diſcharged thither upon the 
EMPARTMENT (in Fortification) the ſame; burſting of ſome abſceſs in the lungs, or 
as Talus; which ſee, membranes that incloſe the breaſt. 
To EMPEACH, See To IMPEACH, EMPYREAL, or EMPYRE'AN (of «yn 
EMPERESS (the feminine of Emperor) either} gate, gr. of iy in and ig fire) of, or be- | 
the wife of an emperor, or a woman who] longing to the empyreal or higheſt heaven, [ 
rules over a country with all the authority j EMPYREAL ſubSance (in Philoſophy) the 
of an emperor. fiery element above the ethereal, 
E'MPEROUR, or EMPEROR (of empereur, ' EMPYRE'UM, gr. (of iy and, and nip fire) 
fr. of imperator, lat. of impero to command | among divines, denotes the higheſt of the N 


with authority) the ſovereign of an empire. heavens, where the bleſſed enjoy the beauhc 
EMPHASIS, gr. (of wu to make one} viſion, l 


know) energy, force, or ſtrength of expreſ- | EMPYREU/MA +, (of eumupeuiiv toinflame) 
Gon, a [pronouncing ſome particular words (in Chemiſtry) is that ſmell of fire which i 


with a peculiar tone of voice, ſometimes contracted in diſtillations, whta 
EMPHASIS (in Grammar) is an accent ſet the matter burns to the veſſel. 
upon a word in the ſpeaking it. ; EMPYREUMA”TIC, of, or belonging to 20 


f 
E iPHA/TICAL, or EMPHAYTIC, ſtrong, empyreuma. 5 
ſignificant, or with energy. EMROD, 1 a glaſier's diamond. 2 the Z 
EM HATICAL colours (in Philoſophy) ſuch, hemorrhoids, or piles. 
as are ſeen in the rainbow, or in the clouds /MROSE, a flower ſo called. | 


before ſun-rifing, or after ſun- ſetting. To E'MULATE (of æmulor, lat. of ams/al 
EMPIRE, the territory, or extent of land| vying with) 1 to vie with, or uſe endes · To 
under the command of an emperor. vours to excel another. 2 to envy, or batt W 
F'ViPIRIC {of exemreriemrg of &y into, and} another. iN 
©4124 to try by experiment) a mountebank, { /MULA!TION, 1 imitation, wirh defire to a 
quack, or one that practiſes phyſic at ran-] excel, 2 hatred or contention, the uſual el. g 
dom, without 2 proper education, or under- | fects when one party cannot obtein his deſire. © 
fading any thing of the principles of the} EMULGENT (of emulgeo lat. to milk out) a0 1 
are. epithet given by anatomiſts to thoſe m_ 0 
VP WRECAL, of, or belonging to an empitic. which bring the blood from the 1 0 

* 


EEC 
* k11neys, and to thoſe veins which carry baelc 


what is ſuperfluous thereof to the vena cava. 
FMULOUS, 1 endeavouring to excel, 2 en- 


dus. 
mol lox (of emulſio, lat. of e out of, and 
mulges to milk) any kind of ſeed, &c. bruiſ- 
gd and ſteeped in water, and then ſtrained to 
the conſiſtence of an almond milk, 
mMUNCTORY (of emunctorium, lat. of emun- 
to cleanſe) a kernelly part of the body de 
fined for the ſeparating of fome humour, 
which could otherwiſe prove prejudicial, It 
alſo ſignifies a cavity - adjoining to the part 
that ſeparates, wherein the ſeparated humour 
i kept in readineſs for evacuation. 
„ENA BLE. See To INABL x. 
TENA/CT, to eſtabliſh an act, or Jaw. 
NA MEI. (of email, fr.) a kind of varniſh, 
or mineral colour. ; 
" ENAMEL, to cover over with enamel, or 
dint with mineral colours. 
NAMOURE), See INAMOURED. 
INARRA/TION (of ennaratio, lat. of e of, 
and narro to tell, or relate) a narration, or 
recital, 
NARTHROSIS, (of ey in, and agg a june- 
ture) (in Anatomy) a kind of articulation 
wherein the cavity that receives is deep, and 
the head of the bone received 1s oblong. 
Such is the articulation of the femur with 
the iſchium. 
C MA, gr. (of iv and wg new) 1 
awiverſary feaſts on the days whereon cities 
vere built, 2 a feaſt among the Jews, called 
the feaſt of the dedication of the temple. 3 
among Chriſtians, the conſecration, or wake 
Gays of our churches, 
To ENCA/MP. See To INcame, 
CARL, gr. (in Architecture) fruit- 
; work, or lowerwork on the corner of pillars. 
INCEPHALI (of ey in, and ae head) a 
kind of worms generated in the head. 
— to chain up, or faſten with a 
chin, 
I ENCHANT. See To IxcHANr. 
I»ENCHA/SE, See To INcnass, 
0 ENCI'RCLE, See To INC1RCLE, 
CLV TI Cs (of eyxAlintg, gr. of £ upon, 
ad x\;yw to lean) certain conjunctions in 


To ENCOURAGE, . See To Incovnr ACrs 
' ENCRATIT/®, a ſect of heretics,. who con- 
demned marriage, and forbid their diſciples 
the uſe of; wine and fleſh. 
To ENCREAVSE, ' See To IncxartaASE, 
To ENCROA'CH, See To IxcroacH, 


ENF 


To ENCUMBER. See To IncuttneR, 
ENCY/CLOPEDIA (of £yxuxnorraid:in, fre 

of ty in, xv; a circle, and Halde leam- 
ing) the cirele of liberal ſciences, or the 
whole compaſs of learning. 

END, f the extremity of a thing, 2 the con- 
clufion, or leſt part of a thing. 3 the aim, 
or deſign of a thing, 4 the event, or iſſue. 

To END, 1 to finiſh, or make an end of, 
to terminate, or conclude. | 

To ENDA#MAGE, See To INDAMAGZT, 

To ENDEA R. See To IN DEAR. 

To ENDEAVHVOVR. See Te IN DEA VOR. 

END E'CAGON, in Geometry, (of ve 
eleven, and yxA9; an angle, gr,) a plain fi- 
gure, conſiſting of eleven ſides and angles. 

ENDIEXIS, gr. (in Phyfic) an indication of 
diſeaſes, ſhewing what is to be done, 


2 


To ENDV/TE, See To IN PTT. 


ENDIFE, tr. a fallad herb, 

E/NDLESS, continual, perpetual, or without 
end, 

An ENDLESS man, one that has never done 
what he goes about, 

To ENDO RSE. See To Inporsr, 

To ENDO'W, See To IN DOW. 

ENDS man, or woman, a broker that goes 
about the fireet to buy old eloaths. | 

To ENDU'RE (of endurer, fr.) 1 to bear, or 
ſuffer, 2 to continue, or laſt, 

To ENDUE, to ſupply or furniſh with. 

ENEMA, gr. (of iveuwa gr. of eyinur to caſt 
in) a clyſter, 

EINEM (of ennemi, fr.) an adverſary, foe, 
or one that 1s againſt one, 

ENERGE” TICAL, ſtrong, or forcible, 

E"NERGY (of #vz2ytia, gr. of ivegytw to ef- 

fect) force, efficacy. 

To ENE/RVATE (of enerwo, lat. of e out of, 

and nervus a nerve) to t away one's 

ſtrength and vigour. 

E NFANS perdues, fr. (in Mi y ataus) is 
the forlorn hope of an army. 


Fammar, ſo called becauſe they incline or 
Gt back the accent to the foregoing ſylla- 
be, of which ſort are theſe three, que, ne, 
den which are joined to the end of other 
* 1 in this verſe of Horace. 

mactuſque pile, diſcive, trochive guieſcit, 

1 ENCLO'SE, 805 To IN Los . 4 
MENCO'MBER. See To INcuMBER, 
NCOMIAST, a maker of encomiums, 


NCOMIUM (of £yxwaioy, gr. of eyxwaun- 

{» to praiſe) a praiſe, an oration, or ſong in 

. Mmendation of one. 

COMPASS, See To INCOMPASS, 
NCOUINTER, 1 to fight, or combat with. 

M, 2 to meet, ot meet with. 


— 


To ENFEE BLE. See To INFEEBLE, 


ENFIELD, {under the meridian of London, 


lat. 5 19. 4o/.] a market town in Middleſex, 
formerly famous for the many tanners liv- 
ing here, Its market is on faturday, the fairs 
on Good-friday, May the 1ſt, September the 
12th, and November the goth. Diſtant 
from London to computed, and 11 meaſur- 
ed miles. | 
ENFPILADE, fr. (in Fortification) ſigniſies a 
ſituation of ground, which diſcovers a poſt 
according to the whole length of a right 
line, ſo- that it can be ſcoured with the 
cannon, and rendered almoſt defenceleſ:, 
W hence | 
To 


E N G 


To ENFILE the curtain or rampart, is to 
ſweep the whole length of it with the 

To ENFLA'ME. See To IrFLAame, 

To ENFO/RCE. See Te IN xo Ek. 

To ENFRA'NCHISE (of afranchir, fr.) 1 
to give one bis liberty. 2 to make one free 
of a company. 3 to make a freeman, 4 
to make a free denizen, 

To ENGA'GE. See To Ix A. 

To ENGENDER. See To INGENDER, 

ENGINE (of engin, fr.) x a machine or in- 
ſtrument for divers purpoles. 2 a device, or 
artifice. | 

ENGINE'ER (of ingenieur, fr.) one skilled 
in, or that practiſes military architecture. 

ENGLAND, the ſouthern diviſion of Great 
Britain, which being divided into three parts, 
this is the beſt and largeſt; and is a king- 
dom cf itſelf, very populous, rich and fruit- 
ful ; fituate between two degrees eaſt and fix 

' degrees odd minutes weſt longitude, and be- 
tween 49 degrees 55 minutes, and 55 de- 
grees 55 minutes north latitude, bounded 
by Scotland on the north ; by the German 
ſea, which ſeparates it from Germany and 
the Netherlands, in the eaſt; by the Eng- 
liſh channel, which divides it from France 
on the ſouth ; and by Wales, and St. 
George's channel which parts it from Ire 
land, on the weft ;z being in length about 
320 miles, and in breadth, from the land's 
end to Dover, 230 miles. The air is much 
warmer here than in countries under the 
ſame parallel, and gererally healthful, The 
weather is irregular, but for the moſt part 
cloudy and rainy ; eſpecially in the fall and 
winter. There are very few mountains ; the 
higheſt hills are in Wales, and in the weſt 
and north of England. The reſt of the 
country conſiſts of moderate hills and val- 
leys, wood-lands, incloſed paſture grounds 
and meadows, extenſive corn fields, and 


ENI 

the uſe of its inhabitants, but it export 
more lead than all Europe befides, 4; 1; 
the. conſtitution of the government, Ege. 
land is a limited monarchy, the power of 
making and altefing laws, and of railing 
taxes, being lodged in the Kings, Lords ang 
Commons; and as the Commons cannot pas 
any law without the concurrence of lb 
Lords, fo both, nor either of them can de 
it without the royal aſſent. As to the cou; 
of judicature; the Parliament is the firf : 
it conſiſts of the three eſtates of the realm. 
divided into two Houſes, called the Uppera 
houſe, or Houſe of Peers; and the Loyer. 
houſe, or Houſe of Commons: the Houfs 
of Lords is the ſupreme court, from whence Ml 
lies no appeal. The Houſe of Common, 8 
conſiſts of 513 knights, citizens, and byr. 
geſſes of England and Wales, choſe by the 
people, by virtue of the king's writ, The 
ſecond court is the King's Privy-council 
made up of noblemen, and others; the choice 
and number are at the king's pleaſure, aud 
of courſe the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the biſhop of London, for the church affair, 
and the two ſecretaries of ſtate, for flats 
affairs, The courts of juſtice are four, viz, 
the Chancery, the King's-Bench, the Com- 
mon-Pleas, and the Exchequer, which are 
held in Weſtminſter-hall four ſeveral times 
of the year. The counties of England be- 
ing divided into fix circuits, two of the twelve 
Judges are aſſigned to go each of the circuits 
twice a year; when they hear and determine 
all criminal, as well as civil, cauſes, at the 
aſſizes held for the reſpective counties ; all 
facts being tried by a jury, as they are in 
the courts of common law, The eſtabliſhed 
religion is much the ſame with the foreign 
proteſtant churches, as to doctrine, but dif- 
ferent as to church diſcipline; but there are 
a multitude of different perſuaſions, which 
by the indulgence of the ſtate are tolerated. 


plains, which feed innumerable flocks of | ENGLISH, 1 ſomething that relates to the 


ſheep, horſes and neat cattle ; and no coun- 
try is freer from ravenous beaſts, and ve- 


momous ſerpents. There are ſcarce any] To ENGLU'T. See Jo Gr um. 
lakes ; the moſt conſiderable navigable rivets ENG HE'RCULES,gr, i, e. Herr- 


are, the Thames, the Medway, the Trent, 
and the Severn, England and Wales are 
divided into fifty-two counties; in which 
are two archbiſhopricks, two univerſities, 


country, or people of England. 2 the lan- 
guage ſpoke by the perple of England, 


les kneeling (in Aſtronomy) is a conktellatica 
of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting ol 
ninety five ſtars, according to Mr, Flamſtzed 
catalogue, | 


twenty- four biſhopricks, twenty-nine cities, | To ENGRA/FT, See To INGRAFT. 
upwards of eight hundred towns, and near ten To ENGRA/VE, See To IN GRAVE. 


thouſand pariſhes ; in which are about ſeven To ENGRO/SS, See To ING6R055, 
millions of people. There are ſcarce any To ENHA'NCE or ENHAUNCE (of en. 


manufactures in Europe which are not brought 
to great perfection in England; as to the wool- 


Fry I — 


baunſer, fr.) to advance or raiſe the pre 
of things, 


Jen manufacture, it excels any thing of that| ENHARMO/NICAL. or ENHARMO'NIC 


kind in other nations, both in goodneſs and 
quantity, notwithſtanding every other ſtate 
has of late years endeavoured to' excel in 
it. The vegetable and mineral producti- 


(in Mufic) is uſually applied to the = of 
the three kinds, bounding in Dieſes, 
are the leaſt ſenſible giviſions of a tone. der 


Dr ESIS., of E 


ons of the earth are not only ſufficient for | ENI/'GMA or ENIGMA (of «yps * 


| 
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ENT _ ENT : 


Aber a fabulous ſpeech) a propoſition put in] To ENTER (of entrer, fr.) 1 to go into. 2 
obſcure, ambiguous, and generally contra- to record, or wiite down in a book, 3 to 
diftory terme, to puzzle, or exerciſe the wit, | lift one's ſelf as a ſoldier. 4 to commence, 
in finding out the meaning. or begin any thing. 

fNIGMAY TICAL, of or belonging to an To ENYE (in Architecture) is to let the ten- 
enigrna. 755 on of one piece of timber into the mortice 

WNIGMATIST, a maker, or propoſer of | of anc ther, 

enipin3s. To ENTEH CHANGE. See INTERCHANGE, 

10 EN TON. See To INJoOIN, ENTERCOURSE. See INTERCOURSE, 

10 ENJO'Y, See YoINJoy. To EYTERLA'E., See To INTERLACE, 

To ENLA/RGE (of enlargir, fr.) 1 to extend, i To ENTERLI“NE. i See To INTERLINE, 
or increaſe, 2 to amplify, or be copious on. EN'T!.RWE'WER (in Falconry) is a hawle 

to ſet free, to ſet at liberty, i which changes the colour of her wings by 

4% ENLYGHTEN, See To InL1GuTEN, | degrees, 5 

Ty ENLIVEN, to znimate, or make briſk, | ENTEROLONXY (of evrepey a gut, and % 

INMITY, envy, mzlice, hatred, grudge a diſcourſe) a treatiſe of the bowels, toge- 

Ty ENNO/BLE (of anf. fr.) 1 to illu- | ther with the contents of the head and 
rate, or make famous, 2 to make a com- | breaſt, 
moner a nobleman. To ENTERPLEA!/D, See To In TERPLAD, 

EXODA'TION (of enodatio, lat. of enods to E!\/TERPRISE, fr. deſign, Ittempt, or pro- 


unite a knot) an untying, or explaining any 1, 
To ENTERT 4I'N (of entretenir, fr.) 1 to 


difficulty, 
INODA/TION (in Huſbandry) is the cutting | lodge, or quarter. 2 to keep, or maintain. 
of the knots of trees, 3 io treat, or regale. 4 to receive, admit, 
INUAMITY (of enormit?, fr. of enormitas, or believe, 5 to divert, or pleaſe, 6 to 
ht, of e out of, and norma # tule) 1 diſ accept of. or receive. 


order, or confuſion, 2 heinouſneſs, grie= ENTERTAUNMENT, 1 the uſage a perſon 
vouineſs, 3 fault, crime, or high miſde- meets with, 2 any diverſion, as dancing, 
menour, muſic, &e. 

NORMOUs, 1 great, exceſſive. 2 hein- To ENTHRA/LL, See To INTHRALL. 
ous, flagitious. To EYTH%O'NE., See To INTHRONE,Q 
INOU'GH, ſufficient, or 2s much as ſuf- ENTHU'SIASM (of "Ewf27:a-puo;, gr. of 


ficeth, Ey egg, of ty through, and ©z5; God) a pre- 
NOW, the ſame as enough. tended inſpiration, or fanaticiſm, 
EV P AV, fr. by the bye. ENTHU/SIAST, one who fancies himſelf, 
To ENQUURE, See 7 INQUIRE. ; or pretends to be, inſpired by the Divine 
TE RAGE. See To INRAGE, Spirit, 
To ENRI'CH (of enricher, fr.) 1 to make ENTAUSIA'STIC or ENTEHUSIA/STI. 
rich, 2 to adorn by carving, painting, or CAL, of or belonging to enthuſiaſm. 
other ornaments. 4 to fatten ground, | ENTH Y'MEM (of Ex, gr. of é in, 


To» ENROLL. See To !NROLL, and Jute the mind) an imperfect ſyllo- 
ENSIGN (of egſeigne, fr.) 1 a banner, or| ziſm, where either the major or minor pro- 
the colours, under which the ſoldiers are] poſition is wanting, as being eaſy to be ſup= 
ranged, according to the different companies | plied by the underſtanding. | 

they belong to. 2 en officer in a company of | To ENTVCE. See To IN TICE, 

fort who carries the colours, 3 a mark or|ENTVRE, See IN TIR E. 


token. E'NTITY (in Philoſcphy) a being, or ſub- 
To ENSLA'VE, See To IX SLAVE. ſtance, 

To ENSNA/RE, See To IN SN ARE. To ENTO'MB. See To InToms, 

To ENSTA!'LL. See To INSTALL. E'NTRALS (of entrailles, fr.) the bowels, 


INTAUPLATURE or ENTA'BLEMENT} inwares, or guts. 
(in Architecture) ſignifies that. part of a co-} ENTRANCE, 1 entry, or going in. 2 ad- 
lama which is over the capital, comprehend miſſion, or admittance. 3 commencement, 
ing the architrave, the freeze, and the cor-| or beginning. 

_ hice, and is different in the different orders. | To ENTRA'P, See To InTRAP, 

10 ENTAIL, See To INTAIL. ENTREA'GUE. See INTRxEAGUE, 

TENTA/NGLE. See Jo INTANGLE, To ENTREA'T. See TolnktaAT. 

ENTELE'CHI „ gr. a word made uſe of by] To ENTRENCH, See To IN TRENCH, 
Ariſtotle, to expreſs the human mind; the] To ENTRU'ST, See To IN TRUST. 
modern philoſophers take it for a kind cf ENT RVM (of entres, fr.) 1 poſſage into a houſe, 
motion and happy modification of matter,, &c. 2 an entrance, or the action of en- 
Qualifying the whole to be able to perform] tiring, 4 the pompous proceſſion of an em- 
as proper to it, baſſador upon his firſt entring the city he is 


ENTENDMENT, See INTENDMENT. ſent to, 4 taking 8 as of an eſtate, 
H &c 


— 
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&c, 5 a regiſter in a book of accounts, &c. 
6 a beginning, | 

ENTRIES (in Hunting) places or thickets 
through which deer have lately paſſed, 

To ENTWI NE, to twiſt, or wind about. 

To ENU/TLEATE (of enucleo, lat. of e out 
of, and nucleus a kernel) to explicate, un- 
fold, or make plain. 

To ENVELOPE. See 7o InvErLorye. 

ENVE'"LOPE, fr. (in Fortification) is a mount 
of earth, ſometimes raiſed in the ditch of 
a place, and ſometimes beyond it, being ci. 
ther in form of a ſimple paraper, or of a 
ſmall rampart, bordered with a parapet. 
Theſe-envelopes are made whea one would 
only cover the weak places with ſingle lines, 
without any defign of advancing towards the 
field, which cannot be done but by works 
that require a great deal of breadth, ſuch as 
horn-works, half moons, &c. 

To ENV EUNOM. See To INvENOM, 

E'NVIOUS, full of envy, 

To ENVIRON, See To Invi1RoN, 

To ENVI'TE. See Jo InvirTe. 

To ENU'MERATE (of enumero, lat. of e out 
of, and numero, to number) to number, count, 
or reckon up. 

ENUMERA/TION, 
or rehearſing. 

ENUNCIA'TION (of exunciatio, lat. of e of, 
and nuncie to tell) 1 an axiom, or maxim. 
2 propoſition, 

ENUNCIATION (in Logic) is a propoſition 
that ſimply affirms or denies. 

ENVO (of enwoye, fr.) a foreign minifler of 
a lower degree than an embaſſador. A per- 
ſon ſent purpoſely to negotiate ſome particu- 
Jar affair with a foreign prince or flate, 
Thoſe ſent from England, France, &c. to Ge- 
noa, the princes of Germany, and other 
petty princes and ſtates do not go in quality 


a detail, reckoning vp, 


of embaſſadors, but envoys, and are com- 


monly perſons of a lower rank. 

E'NVOICE, a particular liſt of the goods ſent 
to a merchant by his factor, or correſpon- 
dent, with their prices and conditions. 

To ENU'RE, to accuſtom to. 

ENVY (of envie, fr.) the jealouſy or ſorro 
for another's proſperity. 

To ENWRA'P, to wrap up. 

EPACT (of eraura, gr. of erayw to inſert) 
the eleven days that the common ſolar year 
exceeds the common lunar one, it is of uſe 
in finding the age of the moon, It may be 
eaſily found by multiplying the golden num- 
ber by 11, and the product, if it does not 
exceed thirty, take thirty from it, as often 
as you can, and the remainder is the epact 
for the Julian account, 

The Julian account being known, the Gre - 
gorion epact is found thus; if the julian 
epact is greater than 11, add zo to it, and 
from th t ſum ſubſtract 11, and the te- 
m.inder will be the Gregorian epact. 
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EPAGO'CE „gt. (of enayw to lead) a fours 
in rhetoric, hen like things, or arguments 
are comnired together, | 

EPANADIPLOSTS, gr. (of em before, ang 
dri double) a figure in rhetoric, when 
the me word begins and ends a ſentence 

EPANALE'PSIS, gr. ena1a)aufhy tow. 
pst) a figure in rhetoric, when, after 3 
long pzrenthefis, what went before is apzin 
repeated, 

EPA PDR d, gr. (of enavaview tore. 
hearſe) a figure in rhetoric, when diver 
ſentences begin with the ſame word, 

EPANOD &, gr. (of ei before, and awd; 
aſcending) a figure in rhetoric, when we 
return to that which once we quitted, by 
way of prolepſis. 

EPANO'RTIO. TS, gr. (of emails to 
correct) a correction, a figure in rhetoric, 
when we correct what we have aid, to ſay 
it otherwiſe, or more emphatically, 

EPAUILE, fr. (in Fortification) is a fide. 
work, made either of earth thrown up, of 
bags filled with earth, or of gabions, fi. 
ſeines, &c, and earth; of which latter they 
make the epaulements of the place of am 
for the cavalry behind the trenches, 

Sometimes this word is uſed for a demi-baſtien ; 
and ſometimes it fignthes a ſquare orillon, 
which is a maſs of earth almoſt ſquare, faced 
and lined with a wall, and deſigned to cover 
the cannon of a caſement. 

EPE!NTHESI*, gr. (of en} in, and eri 
to put) a figure, when a letter, or ſyllable 
is put in the middle of a word, 

E'PHA (of No. Heb.) a kind of meaſure 
2mong the ancient Jews, containing ſomes 
thing more than three pecks. 

EPHE"MER.7, gr. (of en; upon, and nuts 
a day) an epithet applied to ſomething that 
laſts but one day, particvlarly a fort of fever 
which terminates in the compaſs of twenty- 
four hours, | 

EPHEME'RIDES, gr. (of en; concerning, 
and j44tza a day) aſtronomical tables, cal: 
culated to ſh:w the diurn'] motion of tis 
planets, their places, aſpects, &c. 

EPHEMER DES, a journal, or day-book, 

EPHE"MERIS, gr. an elmanack, regilt 
journal, or diaty, See EPHEMERIDE: 

EPHE!MERIST, one that makes chene · 
riſes, or almanacks. ; 

EPPEIALTES, gr. (of ep«aoun fo leap op. 
on) the difeaſe commonly called the night- 
mare, chiefly affecting perſons aſletp, when 
laid on their back, and having the ſtomath 
loaded with food of difficult #geſtion. 0 
called becauſe perſons aſleep fancy that thei 
breath is ſtopped by ſome fyperincument 
body. | 0) 

E*PHOD (of Mett, heb. of TN to put I. 

a garment uſed by the Jewiſh prieſts, 

ExoDus chap. xxvill , of in cov 


EPiCE/DIUM (of r gr. e 


E FI 


cerning, and x 32g death) a funeral ſong, or 
verſes in praiſe of the dead, 


= EPIC (of t ce gr. of S reg a verſe) an epi 
2nd tht applied to a poem or poetry, the ſubject 
I of which is ſome ſignal tranſaction of an 
; hero. | E 

Ws: PPICENE 3 (of ej, gr. of 57; to, and 
et 3 lag common) tommon to both ſexes, 
gain FPICRISIS, pr. (of km and #2!vw to judge) a 


| EPIGRA'MMATIST, a maker of epigrams- 


ypiipm to write) a title or inſcription. 


! E'PILE?SY (of kr, gr. of He 


to ſeize) a convulſion either of the whole 
body, or ſome of its parts, attended with a 
loſs of ſenſes, and returning from time ta 
time by fits, 

EPILE'PTICAL, or EPILE!/?TIC, trouble 
with an epilepſy. - 


judging of a diſeaſe. 5 
E-ICs, epic poetry. 
FPICURE, a ſenſual] man, or one that gives 

himſelf wholly up to pleaſure, 
FPICURF/AN, a follower of the ſect of the 


pe philoſopher Epicurus. | 
b Z?PI"CURISM, the doQrine, or philoſophy 
taught by Epicurus. 2 an Epicure's life. 
to To EPI CURIZE, to live like an Epicure, 
as EPICYCLE (ot , gr, of £7; in, 
ly and ue 2 circle) is a ſmall circle, whoſe 
centre 15 in the circumference of a greater, 
* or 4 ſmall orb, which being fixed in the 
of deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
** its motion, and yet with its peculiar mo- 
ley tion, carries the body of the planet faſtened 
i to it round about its proper centre; which 
the ancient aſtronomers attributed to al! the 
n; planets, except the ſun, to ſolve their ap- 


pearances 3 but this confuſed piece of ce- 


* Jeſtial clock work, the Copernican ſyſtem has 
7er removed, 

EPICY!/CLOID 5 (in Geometry) is a curve 
" generated by a point taken in the periphery 


of a circle that rolls or revolves upon the 


ble 
* or without it. 
Tt; EPIDE'MICAL, or EPIDEUMIC (of st. 


rwzd;, gr. of tm. upon, and Ind: the 


ing diſtemper which ſeizes a great number of 
people in a little time. 


Kin) the cuticle or ſcurf. fin which is over 
the true ſkin, 

EPIC/E/UM (of Ne,. gr. of tn} towards, 
and yna the earth) that part of the orbit of a 
planet that is neareſt to the earth, 


epilepſy. 

E“PILOGUE 3 (of tninoyos, gr. of tn; af- 
ter, and yo to ſpeak) 1 (ia Rhetoric) the 
leſt part of a diſcourſe ; wherein is made a 
recapitulation of the principal matters deli- 
vered. 2 (in Dramatic Poetry) a ſpeech ad- 
dreſſed by one of the principal aCtors, to the 
audience, after the play is ended. 

EPWPHANY (of #7ipavtin, gr. of 7; to, and 
Salvo to appear) twelfth-day, a feſtival ce- 
lebrated in remembrance of the ſtar appear - 
ing to the wiſe men, 

EPIPHO'NEMA, gr. (of enipoviw to ſhout) 
an apptanſe) a figure in rhetoric, a ſmart 
cloſe at the end of a narration, a moral re- 
flection. ö 

EPI'PHORA, gr. (of emipogi to apply) 1 


reaſon of rheum. 2 a ſcheme of rhetoric, 
where a word is repeated in the end of ſe- 
veral members. 3 (in Logic) a concluſion, 
or conſequence drawn from the aſſumption in 
a ſy ogiſm. 


periphery of another circle, either within, EPI”PH YLOSPE'RMOUS plants (in Botany) 


are the Hme with capillaries, or ſuch as 
bear their ſeed on the back-part of their 


leaves, 


people) popular, public, univerſal, or ſpread- EPI'PHYSIS, gr. (of end on, and queiy to grow) 


(in Anatomy) a leſſer bone achering, or 
growing to another, by ſimple contiguity, 


EPIDE'R MIS, gr. (of ei over, and degli the{EPIPLOON 4, (of emmaezcy to ſwim on) (in | 


Anatomy) the omentum or cawl. 


EPI'SCOPACY (of Neu,, gr. of E- 


noh to overſee) the office and dignity of 
a biſhop, 


EPI'SCOPAL, of, or belonging to a biſhop, 
EPIGA'STRIUM, gr. (of ext upon, and ya;7ne | EPISCOPA'LIANS, thoſe Who are of the 


the belly) the middle of the epigaſtric te- 


EPIGASTRIC Region, the upper part of the 
abdomen, reaching from the cartilago xi- 
Phoides almoſt to the navel, It is divided 
into three parts, the ſides, called 1 


EPICLOTTIS, gr. (uf mi upon, aud Auore ) 
the tongue) (in Anatomy) a thin moveable 
cartilage, in form of a leaf of ivy, cover- 
ule is to modulate and vary the voice, and to 


into the larinx. 


ad % p to write) a ſhort and witty poem. | 


— 


epiſcopal party. 


dion. EVPISODE (of erec75Nov, gr. of tt upon, and 


oog a way) is a ſeparate ſtory, or action 
which the poet connects to the main plot of 
his poem, in order to embelliſh it with more 


variety, 


ria, and the middle called epigaſtrium, ; EPISPAYSTIC (of ei on, an o7aw to draw) 


a remedy which being externally applied, 
draws ſome humour te the part; a bliſter 
plaiſſer. 


lng the glottis, or cleft of the larinx. Its EPI'STLE (of eni;oMi, gr. of eri to 


ſend away) a letter. 


prevent the food in ſwallowing from falling | EPISTLER, he that reads the epiſtles in a 


cathedral, or collegiate church, 


VPIGRAM (of eniygapmen, gr. of Ext upon, EPI'STOLAR, or EPI'STOLARY, of, or 


belonging to a letter, or an epiſile. 
Sing 1 Pil I 


E IGRAPHE *, gr. (of im} upon, and 


EP.LE'PTICS, medicines good againſt an 


the watering or dropping of the eyes, by 
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E'PISTYLIUM (in Architecture) is a maſs! 
of ſtone, or piece of timber, laid upon the 
capital of a pillar, 

E'PITA:H (of sri, gr. of emi upon, 
and aeg a tomb) an inſcription ſet upon a 
tomb, a monumental inſcription, 

EPTTASIS, gr. (of er ννα to augment) the 
ſecond, and buſieſt part of a comedy. 


toman the Saracen, which 


was 
A. D. 632. June 16, 


EPODE (of er) g, gr. of 274» to f 


\ 1 » 2 8 by Y : 5 * 
contrary) +» kind of lyne veiſe; a title of a 
book of Horace, after hi odee, 


EPO &, gr. (of b d upon, and Jun; the 


ſhoulders) a hood to put on one's ſhoulders 
. . a "JI 
ſuch as graduates in an univerſity wear, 


EPITHAL A'MIUM, lat. (of enidanaws!, EPULO!TICS (£72)wiita gr. of enum to 


gr. of en} within, and Janayuo; A bed. 
chamber) a wedding ſong, or verſes in praiſe 
of the married pair. 


cicatrize) diying, aſtringent remedies, proper 
to harden, cicatrize, and incarnate wounds 
and ulcers, 


EPI“ THEMA, gr. (of erii8npur to put, or, EPPING, E. lon. 5 min. lt, 519, 400. 1 


lay upon) a liquid medicine appli-d4 to an 
outward part of the body, to cool and com- 
fort the inward. 

EPITHET (of sI, gr. of £7i1;9»jur to 
add) an adjective added to a ſubſtantive to 
expreſs ſome quality of it. | 

EPT7OME +, gr. (of eailiuvy to abridge, 
or ſhorten) an abridęment, or abſtrzC, a re- 
duction of the principal matters of a larger 
work, 

EPITTOM IST, or EPI TONMIZER, en ab- 
breviator, or one that makes an epitome or 
abſtract of any author. 

To EPIT/TOMIZ E, to abridge, or ſhorten. 

EPITROCHASMUS, gr. (of eemile:ys7w to 
run with ſpeed over) a figure in thetorie, 
when we ſpeedily run over ſeveral things, 
that ſo we may puzzle our adverſary. 

EZPHT ROTE +, (gr. exireizw to grant) a 
figure when we ſeem to permit one to do 
what he will, and yet think nothing leſs, | 

EPIZEU'XTS *, gr. (of ezitiyywu to join 
to) a figure in rhetoric, doubling the ſame! 
word in one ſenſe, and no other word com- 
ing between, as O C:rydon, Corydon, | 

E”'POCH, or EPC'CHA (of sπ en, gr. of 
g RM to reſtrain) a ſolemn date of time, 
or ſome remarkable occurrence, from whence 
ſome nations date and me:fure their com- 
putztion of time, Or a fixed point of time 
from whence the ſucceeding years' are num- 
bered, 

The Julian EPOC Ha, tales its name from 
Julius Cæſer's reformation of the Roman 
Kalendar, which was done forty-five years! 
before Chriſt,in the ſeven hundred and eighth 
year from the building of Rome, and in! 
the ſeven hundred and thirty-firt olympizd. 

be Ethiopic, Abyſſinian, or Dicclitian EPO- i 
CHA, began Auguſt the 29th, A. D. 234, 


market town in Eilex, formerly belonging to 
Walth-m-Abbey. The market is held on 
thurſd:y and friday at Epping-ſtreet, a ham- 
Jet near a mile from the church. The fain 
are on April the 2nd, Whitſun- tueſday, dep. 
tember the 2nd, and November the 2nd, The 
fore, which reaches from the town almoſt 
to London, and 1s a royal chace, was for- 
merly called the Foreſt of Eſſex, and then 
Waltham Fore, It is 15 computed, and 
17 meaſured miles from London ; and 14 
from Chelmsford, 


EPSOM, [W. lon. 20 min, lat. 519, 25] a 


pleaſant town in Surry, open to Sanfted- 
downs, much relorted to on account of the 
waters, which come from Aſhted, endued 
with 2 purging quality, firſt diſcovered in the 
year 1618, tho' now they are not in ſuch 
repute as foimerly, but fill their virtue is 
the ſame, and the ſalt made from them 18 
fo mous over i] Evrope, for gently cleanſing 
the body, and cooling and purifying the blood, 
The tewn is about cne mile and 2 half ina 
ſemicircle ; the whole agreeably interperſed 
with fields, meadows,” orchards, and gardens, 
Here is a market, plentifully ſupplied wich 
all ſorts of neceſſarits, on friday, and fairs 
on Eafter week, July the 24th, and Sep- 
tember the 2gth. Diſtant from London 15 
computed, and 16 meaſuted miles, and 18 
from Guildford. 


EPWORTH, W. lon. 27 min. lat. 55% 


310.] the beſt town in the ifle of Axhalm in 
Lincolnſhire. Tis a long ſtraęgling place, 
has a charity-ſchool, and a market on ſatit- 
dey. The two Methodiſt preachers Mel, 
John and Charles Weſtley were born here, 
their father was rector of this pariſh, Di- 
fant from London 136 computed miles; nd 
24 miles from Lincoln. 


and in the third year of the emperor Dio- 'EQUABIVLITY (of @guabilitas, lat. of £310 to 


cletian. This epocha is uſed by the Egyp- 
tians and Abyſfins. | 

EPOCHA of. rhe Turks and Arabs, which 
they call the Hegira, bears date from Ma- | 
homet's flight from Mecca, July 16. A. D. 
622. 

EPOCHA of the Perſians, takes its date ei- 
ther from the coronation of the laſt Perfian 
king Jeſdegerdic, or Jeſdagerdis, as ſome ay, 
ox trom his being conquered rather by Ot- 


_ retardation of the velocity of two er m 


equa!) th» exact agreement between two things, 
E'QUA' LE, 1 equel, or like. 


2 always in 
the ſame Nrzin, or mean. 3 conbitent, 0: 


all of a piece. 


ECU BLE moons (in Philoſophy) are och 


as always continue the fame degtee of velo- 


city, and are neither accelerated nor fe- 
tarded 3 but if there be an acceleration or 


ore 
bodies, and it be exactly and uniformly te 


EQU 


ame io them both, or all, they ſay, ſuch 


” bodies are epuabiy, accelerated, or retarded, | 
fng Al, adj. 1 2like, even, _ of the ſame 
of a quantity or quality. 2 indifferent, or all 
one t me. z juſt, equitable, reaſonable. 

the bab, ſub. one who is on the ſame level 
rs), with another. . 

RCANDMITY (of æguanimitas, lat. of 2quus 
to Nen, and animus the mind) evenneſs of 
per temper, patience, good humour; a ſteady 
nds 1nd regular diſpoſition of mind. 

EQUATION (of equatio, lat. of æguus equal) 
] a equality, or making even, 
> to EQUATION (in Algebra) is an equality be- 
on deen one number or quantity and another, 
m- ſeveral and one, ſeveral and feveral, or be- 
zin tween their ſums, differences, products, 
p- quotientz, powers and roots, either all ex- 
"he preſſed particularly by the common nume- 
of tical char2Cers, or univerſally by the let- 
or- ters of the alphabet, or by theſe toge- 
den ther, accompanied with the proper figns 
and +, —, Xx. , vg „ &c. and known 


by this mark =, amongſt them, which 
fews that number, or literal quantity, or all 
the numbers, or literal quantities, or both, 


c before it, to be equal to the number, or EQUA'TOR, See EQuINOCTIAL, 

the literal quantity, or all the numbers, or li- ED 3 3 

ved teral quantities, or both, which are after it, EQUE'STRIAN (of egueſfrrs, lat. of egues a 
| horſeman) of, or belonging to a horſeman. 


Thos 2=2, 5＋3 — 2 = ＋2—4. 
ag., dd—=g 7 ＋ h, &c. 

Wario, or the total proſtapbæreſis (in 
the Ptolemaie theory of the planets) ie the 
Gference between the planets mean and 


0d, 

F true motion, and the angle made by the 

90 lines of the true and mean motion of the 
centre, But the 


Wario, or phyfical proflaphereſis, is 
the difference between the motions of the 
tente of the epicycle in the equant, and 
in the eccentric, 

INWATION, or optical preſtapbæreſis, is the 
angle made by two lines drawn from the 
cette of the epicycle to the centre of the 
were, and of the eccentric, : 
Var ON of the orbit, is the ſame with 
Equation, or the total proftapbereſis, which 


IWATION annual of the mean motion of 
the ſun and moon's apogee, and ncdes. 

The annual equation of the mean motion of 
ne tun, depends upon the excentricity of the 
eath's orbit round him, and is ſixteen and 
eleven twelfths ſuch parts, of which the mean 
Uance between the ſun and the earth is a 
thouſand ; from whence by ſome it 18 called 
the Equation of the centre; and this, when 
peatelt, is 1deg. 56 min. 20 ſec, The 
preateſt annual 
Wario of the moon's mean motion, is 11 


Its node 9 min, 30 ſec, and thoſe four an- 
dual equations aze always mutually propor- 


EQUATION of a curve, is an equation, 


EQUATION of time, is a ſpace of time to be 


EQUESTRIAN Ffatue, a ſtatue repreſenting a 
EQUIA/NGULAR (of agus equal, and an- 


EQUICRU'RAL (of uus equal, and cruralis, 
egs. 

EQUICULUS, or E'QUUS miner, lat. (the 

EQUID:”"STANT (of 2guus equal, and di- 

ftantia diſtance, lat.) of an equal diſtance, 

EQUIFO'RMITY (of e9uus equal, and fore 


EQUILA/TERAL (of uus equal, and /atus 


EQUILA”TERAL hyperbola, is ſuch a one 


EQUILI”'BRIOUS (of æguilibris, lat. of æguus 


EL. Ih IU, lat. an equality of weight, 
or an even poiſe. 

mn. 40 ſec, of its apogee 20 min. and of EQUILIBRIUM (in Mechanics) is when the 
two ends of a balance hang ſo exactly even 
and level, that neither doth aſcend, or de- 


EQU 
tionable to one another ; ſo that when any 
of them is at the greateſt, the three others 
alſo will be greateſt 5 and when any one is 
leſs, the reſt diminiſh in the ſame ratio: 
wherefore the annual equation of the centre 
(of the ſun) being given, the other three 
correſponding equations are given alſo; fo 
that one table (i. e. of the central equation) 
may ſerve all. 


ſhewing the nature of a curve by expreſſing, 
the relation between an abſciſs, and a cor- 
reſpondent ordinate (which was firſt done by 
Deſcartes) or elſe expteſſing the relations of 
their flaxions, &c. 


added to, or ſubtracted from the time ſhewn 
by the ſun, that thereby it may become e- 
quable, and is the difference between the 
ſun's mean motion and his right aſcenſion 5 
and is greateſt about the latter end of Ja- 
nuary and October, it being then near fif- 
teen minutes; and about the beginning of 
April, June, and towards the latter end of 
Auguft, it is at leaſt, being then leſs than 
minute. a 


perſon mounted on horſeback, 


gulus an angle, lat.) that has equal angles, 
or corners. 


of crus a leg. lat.) that hath equal ſides, or 


little horſe) a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting of four ſtars, 


or equally diſtant from one thing. 


ma a form, or ſhape, lat.) a likeneſs in 
form, 


a fide) equally ſided, or whoſe fides are of an 
equal length, 


whoſe tranſverſe diameter is equal to its pa- 
rameter; and fo all the other diameters 
equal to their parameters, and the aſymp- 
totes of it do cut one another at right angles 
in the centre, 


equal, and libra a balance) that is of the 
ſame weight, or a level, 
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 EQUINO'CTIAL (of e@4uine&talis, lat. of 


E QU 


ſcend, but to bath keep in a poſition paral. 
lel to the horizon, which is occaſioned by 
their being charged with an equal weight, 

_ EQUIMU!'LTIPLES (of @guus equal, and 
multiplico to multiply) are numbers or quan- 
tities multiplied by one and the ſame num- 


ber or quantity. See PR OORTION. 

£qnus equal, and nox the night) the ſame 
in the heavens that the equator 1s upon the 
earth, and is that great circle, which is eve- 
Ty way equally diſtant from the poles, and 
conſequently divides the heavens into two 
equal parts; it is ſo called, becauſe when- 
ever the ſun is in the circle, the d:ys and 


ERR 


EQUIVOCAL generation (in Pk; 
the prodetcn of plants aches f 
animals without parents; b bs 

15 now exploded, E Sd... 
To EQUIFVOCATE, to uſe equivocat: 
bl ave ION 
EQUFVOCA'TION, an ambiguous ſyeech, a 
double meaning. | : 
To ERA”DICATE (eradico, lat. of e out of 
and radix a root) 1 to pluck up by the 
roots. 2 to deſtroy utterly, | 
ERA'DICATIVES (in Phyſic) ſuch medicines 
as work powerfully ; it is uſed in oppoition 
to palliztives, which work gently, 
To ERASE (of erado, lat, of e out of, and 


nights are of an equal length to all the in- 
habitants of the earth; as E CQ, ts the 
equinoCtial. See fig. 6, | 
EQUINOCTIAL colure. See CoLURF, 
EQUINOCTIAL dial, is one Whole plane is 
parallel to the equinoctial. The hour-lines 
on this dial are all equally dit-nt from one 
another round the periphery ef a circle, and 


rado to ſcrape) T to ſcrape off, or out, 210 
ſtrike out, or blot out. | | 
ERASED (in Heraldry) expreſſes any thing that 
ſeems violontly torn off, g 
ERA'STIANS, a ſect of heretics who follow. 
ed one Eraſtus, a Swils phyſician, who beld, 
among other tenets, that the power of ex. 
communication was Jodged in the civil ma- 


the ſiyle thereof is a liceight gin or wire, 


— 


ſet up in the centre of the circle, perpendi-ERATO (of sea to love) one of tho nine 


culzr to the dia! plane. 


E'QUINOXES {of guys equal, and nex the ERE, before that, rather than. | 
night, lat.) are the preciſe times in which, To ERE CT (of erigo, lat. of e of, and ro to 
the ſun enters into the firſt points of Aries ( 1 
and Libra; for then the ſun moving under 


the equinoctial, he makes our days and! 


nights of equal length. This he does about | 
the foth of March and 12th of September ; i 
which are therefore called the Yernal and 
Autumnal Equinoxes, 

To EQUPFP (of eguiper, fr.) tn ſtore, or fur- 
mſh with necefaries, or conveniencies. 

EY UAE, fr. attire, furniture, attend- 
ance, men. 

E*QUIPCISE, of equal weight. 

EQUIPO'LLENT (of @qu/potiens, lat. of æ- 
guus equal, and polleo to be able) of the ſame 
force, or import. 

EQUIPO'NDEROUS (of 2quus equal, and 
pondus a weight, lat.) of equal weight. 

E"SUITABLE, fr. (of æguus, lat, juſt) juſt, 
reaſonable, righteous, 

E/QUITY (of equite, fr. of equitas, lat, of 


giſttate. N 


muies, the pre dent of love poems, 


rule) 1 to raiſe, or ſet upright, 2 to build 


up. 

ERECT, ſtanding upright, or perpendicular, 

EAECT flowers (in Botany) ſuch as grow up- 
right, witbout hanging the head, 

E*REMITE (of eremita, lat, of e2nues, gr. e 
wilderneſs) a hermit, or one that dwelleth 
in the wilderneſs. 

ERE'SSES, or ERI'SSES, Canary birds above 
two years old. 

ERGO, lat. therefore. 

ERGO TISM, captious arguing. l 

ERID ANU, a conſtellation of the ſouthen 
hemiſphere in form of a river, conſiſting af 


ſixty- eight ſtars, according te Mr, Flamſleeds Fi 
catalogue, 

ERTNGO, a fort of herb, otherwiſe cat 
ſea- holly, 18 


ERISMA, gr. (in Architectute) is a fate. 
poſt, or prop to hold up a picce of buildig | 
which would otherwiſe fall, | 


æguus juſt) juſtice, kindneſs, equality, : 

Court of EQUITY, the court of chancery,; ERMIN (of bermine, fr.) 1 a fine white fur 5 
ſo called becauſe the rigour of the com- ſpotted with black, with which the robes of 
mon law is there mitigated, and cauſes de-{ kings and princes are lined, 2 an animal ſo T, 
termined according to the rules of equity] called. 
and conſcience. To ERODE, to gnaw, or eat into, or off, IN 


EQUI”VALENCY (of æguivalentia, lat. of EROSION, the act of ſharp acids, tearing >, 


guns equal, and waleo to be able) equal] 
value, or worth. 

EQUIVALENT, of an equal value, worth, 
might, &c. 

EQUI'VOCAL (of eguivegue, fr. of aquivo- 
cus, lat. of &quus equal, and vcco to call) 
ambiguous, doubtful, of a double meaning, 


or conſuming parts of the body, or meta% 


To ERR . erro, lat, of 285, gr. to wander, If 


or ſtray) 1 to go out of the right way. 20 ES 
miſtake, or be in an error. f 
E'RRAND, a meſſage. 1 


A ſleeveleſs ERRAND, a fool's errand, or i- h 
pertinent meſſage, 


or indefinite ſignification, that may be under- E'RRANT, fr. (of erraticus, lat. of erroto wi I's 
der) wandering, or fixaying hitherand Cr h 


Rood morg ways than ons. | 


ES C 


fight ERRANTRY, the feats, or perform 
ances of thoſe fabulous knights, who are 
fejgned to travel about the world in ſearch of 
adventures. - | 
IN TI, lat. the faults in books that have 
eſcaped correction. 

RA “TIC (of erraticus, lat, of erro to wan- 
ter! wandering, or ſtraying out of the way. | 
IRRATIC fars, the planets, ſo called be- 
caſe they have a motion of their own, in 
contradiſtinction to the fixed ſtars, whole mo- 
tion is only apparent, | | 
MRRHINES (of £3p1cv, gr. of ey in, and py 
the noſe) ſuch medicines as cleanſe the head, 

by being put up the noftrils, 

RRONEUUS (of erroneus, lat. of erro to 
fray) ſubject to, or full of errors and miſtakes, 

FRROR, 1 a fault, miſcarriage, or thing done 
amiſs, 2 a miſtake, or overſight, 3 a 
wrong, or falſe opinion. 

FRS, fr, the name of an herb, otherwiſe called 
bitter vetch. 

RUD TION (of eraditio, lat. of erudia to 
teach) learning, ſcience, literature. 

Places of ERUDITION, vniverfities, acade- 
mies, or places of learning, 
RUPPTION (of erupt io, lat. of e out of, and 
rimps to burſt) a violent breaking out. 

IRYSIPELAS, a diſeaſe otherwiſe called the 
ſhingles, 

IRVTNOIDES *, (of equ0go; red, and 8:39; 


ppezrance) (in Anatomy) the firſt proper | 


membrane that incloſe the teſticles. 

ALA DE, or SCALA'DE (of eſcalade, fr.) | 
Ba furious attack upon a wall, or rampart, 
carried on with ladders to mount up upon it, 
without going on in form, breaking of 
ground, or carry ing on of works to ſecure the 
men, 

To ESCAPE (of echaper, fr.) 1 to get away, 
or out of danger. 2 ta avoid, or ſhun dan- 
gr, 3 to be overlooked, 

NAR, or ESCHAR (of cx ge, gr.) 1.2 
ſear or mark remaining after a wound is 
healed, 2 3 ſcar raiſed by cauſticks, 

ECHEA'T (of eſchecir, fr, to fall) any lande, 
er other profits, that cſually fall to a lord 
Within his manor, by way of forfeiture, or 
oy the death of his tenant, leaving no heir, 

BCHE'ATOR, an officer in every county, 
Who takes care of the eſcheats of the crown, 

4 ESCHE/W (of eſchever, fr.) to guard, or 
oy. | 

ICORT, in Military Aff, its) a company of 
med men attending ſome perſon, or thing 
ma Journey, 

IXCROLL, See Sc oft. 

BCOUAGE (of ecuage, fr.) a kind of Enizht's 
ſervice, called ſervice of the ſhield ; the te- 
tant holding thereby, was bound to foll 
his lord! "with or * 

> lord into the Scottiſh or Welſh wars, at 
W ow expence. 


cu ENT (of eſu'entus, lat. of eſea food) 


* 
E S 8 

ESCU'TCHEON, a ſhiald, the coat or field 
on which arms are borne, 

ESNE'CY (ot aifne//e, fr.) the privilege of the 
eldeſt copartner to chuſe firſt, | 

ESPALIER, fr. a frvit tree which has its 
branches iaſtened to a wall near which it is 
planted ; alſo rows of trees planted regu- 
larly round the outhide of a garden, to ſecure 
it from the violence of the wind, 

ESPEYCIAL, particular, fingular. 

ESPLAN.ADE, fr. 2 Fortification) the ſame 
with the glacis of the counterſcarp otigi- 
nally ; but now it is uſually taken for the 
empty ſpace between the glacis of the citadel, 
and the firſt houſes of the town, 

ESPOU'SALS (of epouſailles, fr.) the betroth- 
ing, or contracting of marriage, the cete- 
mony of matrimony, 

To ESPOUSE (of 'eſpoufer, fr.) 1 to wed, be- 
troth, or take in marriage, 2 to embrace, 
or adhere to a party, &c. 

To ESP! (of eſpter, fr.) 1 to perceive, or 
diſcover, 2 to obſerve, or watch. 

ESQUIRE (of eſcuyer, fr.) a title of dignity 
next to and below a knight, and above a 
fimple gentleman. 

ESQUIRY, the dignity of an efquire. 

To ESSART, to clear the ground of ſhrubs, 
old roots, or the like, to fit it for tillage. 
ESSAY, fr, 1 attempt, trial, or endeavour, 
2 a ſhort diſcourſe upon a ſubject. 3 the 
proof or trial made of the purity of metals, 

ESSAY cf a deer (a Hunting Term) the 
breaſt, or briſket of a deer, 

ESSAY hatch (among Miners) a little trench, 
or hole, which they dig when they ſearch 
for one. ; 

E'SSENCE (of efſentia, lat. of eſ to be) the 
nature, ſubſtance, or being of any thing, 
ESSENCE (in Chemiftry) is the chief proper- 
ties or virtues of any ſimple, ſeparated from 

its groſſer parts, 

E'SSENES, an ancient fe&t among the Jews, 
whoſe opinions, in many reſpects, agreed 
with the Pythagoreans, eſpecially in their 
manner of living; for they greatly affected 
retirement, and avoided all converſation with 
women, to devote themſelves more entirely 
to the contemplative life. 

ESSE'NTIAL, 1 of or belonging to the eſſence, 
or being, 2 abſolutely neceſſary. 

ESSENTIAL properties, ſuch properties as ne- 
ceſſarily depend on the nature or eſſence of 
any thing, ard are inſeparable from it, in 
diſtinction from accidental or caſual, 

ESSENTIAL ſalt of a plant (in Chemiſtry) 
is that made from its expreſſed juice, ſet for 
ſome time in a cellar, till the falt ſhoots 
into cryſtals, 

ESSENTIALS of religion, are the fundamen- 
ta articles and points of it, 

E'SSERS (in Phyſic) are little wheals, reddiſh 
and hard, which quick infect the whole body 


ch vegetables as are fit for food. 
6 


3 | 


with violent itchings, | 
ESSEX, 
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ESSEX, a maritime county of England, in the 


biſhoprick of London, bounded on the north. 


by Cambridgſhire and Suffolk; by the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaſt; by the river Thames, 
which divides it from Kent on the ſouth; 
and by Hertfordſhire on the weſt. The 
circumference is about 146 miles, and con- 
tains 1, 240, ooo acres, which is divided into 
eighteen whole hundreds and two halfs; in 
which are twenty-two market towns, 41 5 
pariſhes, 46 parks, and one foreſt. The ſoil 
is fo rich in ſome places, that after bearing 
ſaffron three years, it will bear good barley 
near 20 years, without dunging, The 11- 
vers which run through it, yield great va- 
risty of fine fiſh, particularly oyſters. It pro- 
duceth corn, hay, and the fineſt ſeffron in the 
world; and abundance of woollen manufac- 
tures are carried on in this county. It ſends 
eight members to parliament, viz, Colche- 
ſter two, Harwich two, Maldon two, and 
two for the county. = 

ESSIO'N or ESSOI'NE (of exoine, fr.) an ex- 
cuſe for a perſon ſummoned to appear and 
anſwer to a real action, &c. when he cannot 
attend by reaſon of ſome lawful hindrance, 

To ESTABLISH (of etadlir, fr.) to ſettle, 
odr confirm, 

EST A/BLISHED, 1 ſettled, or confirmed. 2 
decreed, or reſolved. 

ESTA”BLISHMENT, 71 ſettiement, or foun- 
dation, 2 ſettling, or eſtabliſhing, 3 a 
ſettlement concerning a prince's ſervants, or 
troops, or the account of them. 

ESTA'TE (of eat, fr.) 1 condition, nature, 
or poſture of things. 2 meens, money, 
wealth, 3 degree, or rank. 4 order of men. 
5 patrimony, or inheritance. 

ESTE'EM (of eftime, fr.) 1 reſpect, or value 
2 account, or reputation. 

To ESTEEM, 1 to value, or make. accoun! 
of, to have a reſpect for a perſon, 2 to 
judge or reckon, 

To ESTIMATE, 1 to rate, or value. 
appraiſe, or ſet a price upon. 

ESTIMA'TION, a valuiog, or appreiſing. 

E/STIV AL (of eftival:s, lat. of aſtas ſummer) 
of or belonging to the ſummer, x 

ESTRADE, fr. 1a public road, or highway, 
2 a little elevation on the floor of a room en- 
compaſſed with an alcove for the placing a 
bed in. 

To ESTRA'NGE (of etrarger, fr.) to aliznate, 
or draw away the affections, 

ESTRA'Y, any tame beaſt ſound within > 
lordſhip ; which being cried, according to 
law, in the next market town, and if not 
claimed by the owner within a year and a 
day, becomes the property of the lord of the 
foil where found. 

ESTREAT, the true copy, or duplicate of an 
original writing, 

FSTRE/PEMENT, 1 the impoveriſhing land 
by continuing to plough and ſow,without due 


2 to 


4. 


| "0 

EVA 
reſt and manuring. 2 ſpo 
by the tenant for life, 
woods, to the prejudice 6 

To ETCH, to grave, ore 

ETCHI NG, a method of engraving on cop. 
wherein the lines, or ſtrokes, are ez: wa 
aquafortis inſtead of being cut with a oraver 
or tool, . g 

ETERNAL (of cternel, fr. of æternus lit 

without end) of an infinite duration, that ha 

no beginning, and can have no end, 

TERNITY (of erermte, fr, of Rternitas, lat, 

of æternus eternal) an infinite duration, with. 

out beginning or end, 

To FTERNVZE, or ETERNALIZE, to 
make eternal, or immortal. | 

ETHEREAL (of æthereus, lat, of tber the 
pure air) 1 of or belonging to the zther, o 
pure air. 2 heavenly, celeſtial, divine. 

ETHEREAL ai (in Chemifiry) is a very fine, 
or exalted oil, or rather ſpirit, which imme» 
diately takes fire. 

E”THICS (of „dns, gr. of Jeg a law) monl 
philoſophy, or an art which treats of virtue 
and vice, and preſcribes rules for attaining 
the one, and avoiding the other, 

ETHMOIDES +, gr, (of 20%, of cg 
a ſieve, and £39; form) the os criboſum, a 
bone fituate in the middle of the bais of 
the forehead, and at the top of the root of 
the noſe. It is perforated by a number of 
ſmall holes through which the olfadtury 
nerves pafs; whence its name. 

ETHNIC (of ad, gr. of £99; 3 nation 
or people) heatheniſh, or belonging to thx 
Gentiles or Heathens, 

ETHO”LOGY (of «9:04, gr. of 61; cu- 
ſtom, and Atyw to deſcribe) a figure in the- 
toric, whereby other mens manners are er- 
preſſed by voice or geſture, 

ETYMOLO'GICAL, of or belonging to eg - 
mology. 

ETYMO”LOGIST, one ſkilled in etymoio- 
gies, 

To ETYMOU'LOGIZE, to give an account 
of the etymology of words. : 
ETYMC'LCGY (of eruynoyia, gr. of ery* 
/42; true, and x. co ſpeak) that pw of 
grammar which explains the meaning 0 

words by ſearching into their original, 

E/TTMOY, gr. the origin of a word. 

To EVAUCUATE (of evacus, lat. of e firs 
and vacuo to empty) to empty, or voie, i 

To EVACUATS® a place (in War) is to me 
the garriſon march out of it, fer another 
power to talce poſſeſſion. 

EVACUATION (in Phyſic 


il, or wafte, mat 


upon any lands, or 
f the reverſioner, 
at in with aquafirtis, 


x 


) any diminution 


of the animal fluids, as bloud-letting, puts 

ing, &c. 

To BVA DE (of evado, la 
wado to move) I to run away, or tetue. 
to elude, or ſhift off, . 

EVANGE”LICAL, of or belonging to 


t. of e, out of, ors 


the gel⸗ 
pel. 


EVAN» 


Foy 


EVE 


el 


of, and vaporo to ſmoke) 1 to exhale, or 
ſeam out in vapours. 2 to be reſolved into 
yapours. 3 to ſweat out. 

To EVA!'PORATE to a pellicle (in Chemiſtry) 
is to evaporate the liquid by a gentle heat, 
till a ſcin or pellicle appears on the ſurface, 


diſperſing the ſuperfluous humidity of any 


2 (with Phyſicians) is the diſcharging of hu- 
mours thro* the pores of the ſkin. 


doub ful expreſſions. 


and ydosg grace) thankſgiving, or the ſacra- 
ment ot the Lord's ſupper, 

IVCHARI'STICAL, of or belonging to the 
euchsriſt. 

IVDO'X{ANS, a ſect of heretics, who had 
their name from one Eudoxus their principal, 
who held the Son to be differently affected in 
his will from the Father, and to be made of 
nothing, N | 


or holiday. 2 the evening, 

EVE'CTION (of evectio, lat. of eveho to con- 
rey) a carrying forth. ED 

IVE'CTION or LIBRA'TION of the moon 
in Aſtronomy) is an equality in her motion, 
by which, at or near the quadratures, the is 
not in a line drawn thro* the centre of the 
earth to the ſun, as ſhe is at the ſyzygies, 
or conjunction, and oppoſition, but makes an 
argle with that line of about two degrees 

_ fity. one minutes. 

EN, adj. 1 like, or equal, 
\mooth. 

VEN, ſub, 1 the numbers two, feur, &c, 
2 the evening, or decline of the day. 

EVEN, conj. alſo, too. 

EVEN, adv, 1 however, for all that. 2 only, 

er but as much as, 

VEN numbers (in Arithmetic) are ſuch as 
(an be divided into two equal parts, without 

. Ny remainder, 

* VENING, the cloſe of the day. 

EyVIVI. v even number (in Arithmetic) is that 
nich an even number meaſures by an even 
me; as 16 is an even\iy even number, be- 
cauſe 8, which is on even number, meaſures 

by 2, which alſo is an even number. 

WVENLY 44d number, is that which an even 
number meafures by an odd one, as 20, which 
the even number 4 meaſures by the odd one 5. 


2 level, or 


'tVANGELIST (of evayſchirng, gr. of 28 
good, ard eylinog a bringer of tidings) a 
bringer of good tidings, a preacher of the 
oſpel. 

115 four EVAN GELISTS, the penmen of the 
ſpel. 

ry a PORATE (of evaporo, lat. of e out 

'EVE'NTUAL, that happeneth by chance, 


| EVER, 1 always, or without end. 


EVAPORA/TION 1 (in Chemiſtry) is the 
ligaid ſubſtance, by means of a gentle fire. An EVER. green, a tree always green, a plant 
EVA'SION (from to evade) 1 an eſcape, or 
flieht. 2 ſhift, or ſabterfuge. 
VAS VE, that is not to the purpoſe, full of 


EUCHARIST (of xy agioia, gr. of $5 good, 


EVE, 1 a vigil, or the day before a feſtival, ] 


AVENNESS, 1 likeneſs, or uniformity, 2 


— 


E VE 


ſmoothneſs, or levelneſs. 
! , tranquillity, 

EVENT. (of eventum, lat. of e out of, and 
| vento to happen) 7 accident or chance, 2 
the iſſue, reſult, or ſucceſs of an action. 

T To EVENTILATE (of eventtilo, lat. of e 
out of, and ventilo to fan) 1 to winnow, or 
fan. 2 to ſift, or examine, 


3 ſerenity, or 


ſudden, caſual, accidental, of itſelf, 

2 any, 
as, is there ever a ſhip come ? i. e. any ſhip 
come, 3 at any time. 

Or EVER, before, as cr ever the earth was, 
1, e. before the earth was, 


which continue their verdure, leaves, &c. 
all the vear, 

EVERLA'STING, eternal, perpetual, or la- 
ſting for ever. 

EVERLVIVING, immortal, or living for 
ever, 

EVERSION (ef everfio, lat. of e out of, and 
wverts to turn) 1 an overthrowing, or over- 
turning. 2 ruin, deſtruction, or overthrow. 

EVERSOT, | W. lon. 2%. 45. lat. 502. 
47'.| a market- town of Dorſetſhire, on the 
borders of Somerſetſhire. It has a marker 
on tueſday, and fairs on May- dy, and 
July the 16th. The river Frome riſes 
here. Diſtant from London 106 computed, 
and 123 meaſured miles; and 12 miles from 
Dorcheſter. 

E\VERY, each, or every one. 

EVERY zobere, in all places. 

EVESHAM, or E'SAM, [W. lon. 2 deg. 
lat. 529. 1o/.] a very ancient borough town 
in Worceſterſhire, ſituate on a gentle aſcent 
from the river Avon, over which is a ſtone 
bridge of ſeven arches ; formerly here was 
an abbey, whoſe abbot was mitred. Here 
are two pariſh churches, but the bells of both 
was removed to a tower built on purpoſe by 
one of its abbots. The town was governed 
by a bailiff, till James I. gave it a charter 
for a mayor, ſeven aldermen, twelve capital 
burgefles, a recorder and chamberlain, who 
are all of the common- council, with twenty- 
four other burgeſſes called aſſiſtants 3 four of 
the aldermen and the mayor, for the time 
being, are juſtices of the peace. The chief 
manufacture is ſtockings. Its markets are 
on mondays and fridays, and its fairs on Fe- 
bruary the 20d, the monday after Low- ſun- 

day, Whitſun monday, and September the 
10th. Diſtant from London 73 computed, 
and 96 meaſured miles; and 14 miles from 
Worceſter. It ſends two members to pat 
liament. From the town is a profpect of 
that extenſive valley called the Vale of E- 

| Gm, which runs along the banks of the 
Avon from Tewkſbury to Perſhore and ta 
Stratford, and is eſteemed the moſt fertile 


in the kingdom. 
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EVES, See Eaves, | 2500 miles broad from eaſt to weſt, boni. 
E'VET. See Err. ed by the frozen ocean (part of the Atlantic) 
+ To EVICT (of evinco, lat. of e out of, and | on the north; by Aſia, on the eaſt; by the 

winco to prove) to prove, or evince. Mediterranean ſea, which divides it from 

EVICTION, conviction, or full proof, © Africa on the ſouth ; and by another part of 

EVIDENCE (of evidentia, lat. of evinco to] the Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it from 
prove) 1 clearneſs, or the being evident. 2| America on the weſt. Moſt of the inhabitants 
mark, proof, or depoſition, 4 a witneſs in| of this part of the world are Chriſtians, 
court, 4 (in the plural number) deeds, pa- EUROPEAN, adj. belonging to, or uſed in 
pers, inſtruments, | Europe. 

E'VIDENT, clear, viſible, manifeſt, incon- | EUROPEAN, ſubſt. an inhabitant of Europe, 
teſtable. EUSTYLE (in Architecture) is the beſt man- 

EVIL, the name vf a town. See FTO VII. | ner of placing columns, with regard to their 

EVIL, Adi ) ill, naughty. 2 hurtful, | diſtance, which Vitruvius will have to-he 
miſchievous. two diameters and a quarter, or four mo- 

EVIL, ſubſt. 1 ill, wickedneſs. 2 miſchief, | dules. ; 
prejudice, damage. 3 the name of a diſ-] EUTE'RPE (of eb well, and ters to de. 
eaſe, otherwiſe called the king's evil; for] light) one of the nine muſes, to whom the 
which ſee STR UMA. invention of the Mathematics, and playing 

Drowſy EVIL, the lethargy, or drowſy diſeaſe. | on the Flute is attributed, 

To EVINCE (of evinco, lat. of e from, and | EUTY/CHIANS, a ſect of heretics in the 
vinco to prove) 1 to prove, convince, or | fifth century, ſo called from one Eutychus 
make appear. 2 to convict, and recover by | their head; they denied the fleſh of Chriſt 
law. to be like ours, affirming that he had a ce. 

+ To EVI'SCERATE {of eviſcero, lat. of e leſtial body, which paſſed through the vir- 
from, and wiſcus a bowel, or intrail) to un-] gin Mary, as through a conduit- pipe; that 


bowel, or take out the bowels or intrai!s. there were two natures in Chriſt before the 
E'VITABLE (of evatibilis, lat. of evite to] hypoſtatical union; but that afterwards 
ſhin) that may be avoided, or ſhunned, - there was but one compound of both; and 


EU'LOGY (of. EU,, gr, of en good, and| thence they concluded, that the divinity of 
ve a ſpeech) a praiſe or commendation. Chriſt did both ſuffer and die. 

EUNQ/MIANS, heretics in the fourth century, EVU/LSION (of eva, lat. of evello to tar 
fo called from Eunomius biſhop of Lyzicum, i out) a plucking, pulling, or drawing out, 
who held, that faith alone, without good EWE, a female ſheep, N 
works, was acceptable. E WER, a veſſel to hold water. 

EU/NUCH (of eur3y9;, gr. of eury a bed, /WRY, on office in the king's houſhold, 
and tx» to keep) one that is gelded, or de-] where the linen, plate, &c. belonging to his 
prived of his genitals. table is kept. 

EVOCA'TION (of evocatio, lat. of e from, |EXA'CT, fr. (of exa&us, lat.) 1 accurate, 
and voco to call) a ſummons, or calling] true, or perfect. 2 punctual, or very ob- 
forth. ſervant, 3 ſevere, or ſtrict. 

EVO'LVE (of evolro, lat. of e out of, and| To EXACT (of exigo, lat. of ex, from, ard 
vol to roll) 1 to roll, or tumble away, or] ago to require) 1 to demand, or require, 
over. 2 to unfold, expound, or declare. 3} 2 to demand more than juſt, 
to extricate, or diſengage. EXA'/CTION, the taking an unlawful fee, 3 

EVOLUTION I (in Algebra) ſignifies the ex-] wrong done by an officer, or one pretending 
tractions of the roots of any powers. 2 (in] to have authority, in taking 2 fee or rewaid 
Military Aﬀairs) ſignifies the divers figures, | where none is due. 
turns, and motions made by a body of ſol- | EXA/CTNESS, 1 care, nicety, accuracy. 
ders, in ranging themſelves in form of bat-]“ punQuality, 
tle, or in changing their form. EXACTLY, 1 curiouſly, perfectly. 2 in di 

EUPHONY (of evp ria, gr. of £5 good, and] ſame place, or poſture. 
$1 a ſound) a good ſound, or pleaſant ut-|EXZ'RESIS, (of £Zaigerrg, gr. of gige U 
terance of words; an elegancy of pronun | draw out) that part of Surgery wheredy 
ciation. | ſomething foreign or pernicious is taken 

EU RITHM (in Architecture) is the exact] the human body. 

proportion between all the parts of a build- | To EXA!GGERATE (of exaggero, lat. of & 
ing. | for, and aggero to heap) 1 to heap up 7 

EUROPE, the leaſt of the three diviſions into gether, 2 to aggravate, or amplify, to mak: 
which the weſtern continent is divided. It] things appear worſe than they really are. 
is ſituate between 10 degrees weſt, and 65|To EXAUGITATE (of exagito, lat. of ex by, 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 36| and agito to vex) to vex, diſturb, ordiſquit 
and 72 degrees of north latitude, being about E'XAGON, the ſame with Hexagon, 
3-09 miles long from north to ſouth, and] ſee, To 


OY 
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. To EXALT (of exalto, lat. of ex out of, and 


alius high) 1 to lift up, or raiſe. 2 to praiſe, 
or extol. 
To EXA'LT a mineral,, &c. (in Chemiſtry) 
is to refine it, and increaſe its ſtrength. 
EXA/LTED, 1 lifted up, or elevated. 2 
praiſed, or celebrated. 3 excellent, or ſu- 


blime. 

To EXA MINE (of exami no, lat, of examen 
proof or tryal) 1 to interrogate, or aſk 
queſtions, to inquire into an affair by que- 
ſtions. 2 to weigh, or conſider, 

EXA/MPLE (of exemple, fr. of exemplum, lat.) 
2 2 pattern, or model. 2 an inſtance to 
prove any thing. 5 an exemplary puniſh- 
ment. 4 (in Logic) is the concluſion of one 
ſingle point from another. | 

EXA/NGUOUS or EXA/NGUIOUS (of ex- 
anpuis, lat. of ex without, and ſanguis blood) 
bloodleſs, or without blood. 

To EXA!NIMATE (of exanimo, lat. of ex 
without, and animus the mind) 1 to diſ- 
courage, aſtoniſh, or make one afraid. 2 
to kill, or take away one's life. | 

EXA'RCH (of Efagxo;, gr. 2 nobleman) a 
viceroy, an officer, formerly under the Ro- 
man emperors of Conſtantinople, who ma- 


naged the affairs of Italy; his refidence was | 


at Ravenna, 
EXA'RCHATE or E'XARCHY, the office, 
dignity, or juriſdiction of an exarch. 
To EXA/SPERATE (of exaſpero, lat. of ex 
with, and aſpero to make rough) to vex, 
enrage, or provoke, 


EXASPERA'TION, provocation, or making 


angry, 

EXCAVA'TION + (of excavatio, lat. of ex, 
and cavo to make hollow) a hollowing, or 
making hollow, - 

To EXCE/CATE (of excæco, lat. of ex with, 
and cæco to blind) to make blind. 

To EXCF/ED (of excedo, lat, of ex, and cedo 
to ſubmit) to go beyond, ſurmount, or ſur- 


Pais, 

EXCE'EDING, 1 ſurpaſſing, excelling, ſur- 
mounting. 2 exceſſive, over great, redundant. 

To EXCEL. (of excelle, lat. of ex, with, and 
the antique verb cello to ſurmount) 1 to out- 
do, or ſurpaſs. 2 to be eminent, or great. 

EXCELLENCE or EXCELLENC V, 1 great- 
neſs, pre-eminence, 2 a title given to em 
baſſdors. 

EXCELLENT, eminent, admirable, exqui- 
bte, diſtinguiſhed, accompliſhed, 

EXCE'NTRIC or EXCE/NRICAL (of ex- 
centrique, fr. of ex out of, and centrum, lat, 
a centre, that has a different centre) applied 
where two circles, though contained, in ſome 
meaſure, within each other, yet have not 
the ſame center, and conſequently are not 
parallel. 0 

EXCEPT, prep. (excepte, fr.) ſaving, or re- 


ſerving, 


EXCEPT, conj, unleſs, but that, fave that, &c. 
| | 2 


EX C 


To EXCEPT (of exceprer, fr. of excipro, lat» 
of ex out of, and capto to take) 1 to excludey 
or put out of the number, 2 to object to 
or againſt, 3 to put out of the ordinary or 
general rule, 


EXCE/PTION, 1 a clauſe reſtraining in ſome _ 


point a generality, or a reftriftion or limi- 
tation. 2 objection, or refuſing. 3 an ir- 
regularity, or not conformable to the gene- 
ral rule. 

To take EX-E'PTION, to be offended at a 
thing, 

EXCEPTIONABLE, which may be excepted 
againſt, or objected to. 

EXCE/PTIOUS, apt to take exceptions at. 

To EXCERP (of excerpo, lat. of ex out of, 

and carpo to gather) to pick out, chooſe, 

or extract the beſt things. 

EXCE'SS (of excefſus, lat. of excido, of ex out 
of, and cedo to go) 1 ſuperfluity, overplus, 
or overflowing. 2 luxury, intemperance, a 
going beyond the juſt bounds, 

EXCE'SSIVE, exceeding, or going beyond due 
bounds. | 

EXCHANGE, fr. 1 trucking, or bartering, 

a giving one thing for another. 2 the pre- 

mium paid by merchants to one another for 

bills drawn in one country to be paid in ano- 
ther. 3 a place where merchants meet, 

To EXCHANGE, to truck, barter, or give 
one thing for another, 

They EXCHA'NGED ſome guns, i. e. they 
ſhot at each other. 


| EXCHA/NGER, a banker, or one who re- 


turns money. 
EXCHE/QUER (of ecbiguier, fr.) 1 the place 
or court where all receipts belonging to the 
crown are kept, &c, 2 the prerogative 
court of the archbiſhop of York. 
EXCI'SABLE, that may be exciſed, 
EXCI'SE (of acciſe, dut, a tax) a tribute, laid 
by act of parliament, upon divers ſorts of 


commodities. 
This is one of the greateſt branches of the 


king's revenue; and is managed by ſeven 

commiſſioners, Who ſit at the general ex- 

ciſe- office in the Old Jewry ; their ſalary is 

Soo l. a year each. 

EXCISE-MAN, an officer in the exciſe, a 

gauger. 

EXCVSION (of excifio, lat.) a breaking down, 

waſting, raiſing, or deſtroying. 

To EXCUTE (of excito, lat. of ex with, and 
cito to encourage) to ſtir up, animate, or 
encourage. 

To EXCLAVM (of exclamo, lat. of ex, and 
clamo to complain) to cry out, or rail againſt, 

To EXCLUDE (of excludo, lat. of ex out of, 
and claudo to ſhut) 1 to except, or ſhut out. 
2 to reject and refuſe to keep, and debar 
from. 3 to prevent, or hinder. 

EXCLU'SION, a ſhutting out, or debarring, 

EXCLU'SIVE, adj. which has the power of 


excluding. : 
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"'E'XCREA'TION (of excreat:e, lat. of ex out 
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EXCLU'SIVE, ade. as, from the firſt of Ja- 

nuary to the fourth of July excluſive, i. e. 
all the days between thoſe two, themſelves 
not re-koned. 

To EXCO”"GITATE (of excegito, lat. of ex 
and cegito to think) 1 to find out, feign, or 


deviſe, 2 to think, or confider thorough- 
ly, 

To EXCOMMUNICATE (of excommunico, 
lat.) to ſeparate from the communion of the 
church, 

EXCOMMUNICA/TION, an eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure, or puniſhment, whereby a heretic 
is cut off from the ſociety of the faithful, 
or an obſtinate ſinner, from the communion 
of the church, and the participation of the 
ſacraments. It is founded on a natural 
right, which all ſocieties have, of exclud- 
ing out of their body ſuch as violate the 
s thereof. The higheſt puniſhment that 
can be inflicted, | 

To EXCORIATE (of excorio, lat. of ex and 
corium the ſkin) to pull off the ſkin or hide, 

EXCORIA' LION, a fleaing, or pulling off the 
ſin, 

EXCORIA'TION (in Surgery) is when the 
{kin is rubbed, torn, or fretted eff from the 
8 : 


of, and ſcreo to reach in ſpitting, or to hauk 
a ſpitting out with reaching, or hauking. 
E'XCREMENT (of excrementum, lat. of ex- 
cerno to purge) that which is evacuated out 
of the body of an animal, after digeſtion ; 
ſuch as urine, "ſweat, ſnivel, ſpittle, but 
chiefly ordure, 


EXCREMENTAL, or EXCREMENTIV. 


TIOUS, belooging to, or of the nature of 
excrements. | 

EXCRE“SCENCE, or EXCRE'SCENCY 
(of ex out of, and creſco to grow, lat.) that 
which grows out of another thing, as that 
ſpongy ſubſtance, called fungus, upon the 
oak, Ke. | 

EXCRESCENCE (in Surgery} is a wart, wen, 

or fleſhy tumour, growing upon any part of 
the. body. | > 

EXCRETION, the voiding of excrements, or 
ſuper?uity in the body, 

EXCRETORY (in Anatomy) is applied to 
certain little tubes in the fabric of the glands 
through which the humours ſeparated in the 
glands are diſcharged into ſome convenient 
receptacle, | 

To EXC&U'CIATE (of excrucio, lat. of ex 
and cructa to torment) to torment, vex, or 

ut fo pin. ; 

FXCKRUCIATING, adi. violent, terrible, 

rodigions. 

To EXCU'LPATE (of excutpo, lat. of ex and 

culpa a fault) to excuſe, or free one from a 
fault, to cler an accuſed perſon. 

EXCURSION {of 2xcurfio, lat. of ex out of, 

dend currs to tun) 1 a digreſſion, or goigg 


E X E 

from the ſubject. 2 an invaſion, or inrdzd 

into an enemy's country. | 

EXCU'SABLE, that may be excuſed, 

EXCUSE, fr. (of excuſatio, lat, of ex and 

cauſa a cauſe) a defence, or reaſon to juſtif 

ſome fault, or omiſſion, [ 

To EXCUSE, 1 to make an excuſe, or en. 

deavour to juſtify one's ſelf. 2 to make an 

excuſe for another. 3 to admit of an ex. 
cuſe. 4 to diſpenſe with, or exempt a per. 

ſon from doing a thing. 5 to extenuate a 

fault. 

EXECRABLE (of execrabilis, lat. of erer 

to curſe) 1 cruel, deteſtable. 2 horrible, 

dire, dreadful. 

To EXECRATE (of execror, lat. of ex and 

ſacro to accurſe) 1 to curſe, ban, or wiſh 

miſchief to. 2 to deteſt, or abhor. 

To EXECUTE (of executer, fr. of exequiy, 

lat. of ex and ſequor to follow) 1 to pertain, 

effect, or accompliſh, 2 to put a condemns 
| ed perſon to death. 

To EXECUTE a oil, 1 to make and deli. 

ver it in due form before witneſſes, 2 © 

perform the intention of the teſtator. 

EXECU/TION, 1 accompliſhing, or perform- 
ing. 2 the putting to death a malefactor, 
3 the ſeizing of one's perſon and goods. 

EXECU'TIONER, the hangman, he that is. 
tits ſuch puniſhments on criminals as the 
law condemns them to. 

EXE”CUTOR, he that is appointed to exe- 
cute, or perform the intention of one's will, 

EXE'CUTRIX, a female executor. 

EXEGES!S (of et »yr7:;, gr. of :nywp to 
ſet forth) an explication, or comment on any 
thing to render it more iatelligible, 

EXEGE" TICAL (of <£ny»lizo;, gr. of 5&r- 
yiouety to ſet forth) explanatory. 

EXE'M-L AIR, lat. (of exemplum an example} 
a model, pattern, or example. 

EXEMPLARY, what ſerves for an example. 

EXE'MPLIFICA'TION, 1 a demonſtration 
of a thing by an example. 2 a duplicate, or 
copy. 

To EXE!MPLIFY (of exemplum, an example, 
and facio to give) 1 to prove, or confirm by 
an example, 2 to copy, or tranſcribe, 

To EXEMYT (of exempter, fr. of exins, lit 
of ex from, and emo to get) to free or dil 
charge from, 

EXE MPT, 1 free, or ſpared from. 2 an dl. 
ficer in the life- guards. | 
E'XEQUIES (of exequiz, lat. of ex and fair 
| to follow) obſequies, or funeral folemal- 

ties. 

EXERCENT, that exerciſes, or practiſes. 

E'XERCISE (of exercice, fr. of exercitalis, If, 
of exerceo to praftiſe) 1 labour, or fatitue, 
th2 keeping of one's body, or mind empidj 
ed. 2 function of an office. 3 »ecreatoy 
or diverſion. | g 

EXCERCISES, what is taught young gal 

men in the academic3, os riding choke 79 


| 
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* EXERCISE (of exercer, fr, of exerceo, lat. 


leaves, or ſplinters, as a bone does. 


of ith, and arceo to keep off) 1 ts inure, 


E X I 


To EXFO/LIATE (in Surgery) to raiſe up in 


ar train up to practice ſoldiers in the mili- EXFOLIA'TION, che ſcaling of a bone, or 


tary diſcipline, 2 to uſe, practiſe. 
TXERCITA/TION, 1 ſtrong or violent ex- 
erciſe or motion. 2 critical comment. 
To EXE RT (of exero, lat. of ex out of, and 
ſmto ſhut) x to thruſt out, or put forth. 2 
to uſe one's utmoſt endeavour. 

BXETER, W. lon. 39. 40“. Hat. 50. 44“ 
2 very large, rich, and populous city, a 
hiſhop's ſee, and the capital of Devonſhire, 
ftuate on the river Ex, which is made na- 
rigable lately, fo as to receive veſſels of 150 
"ms, The town, with the ſuburbs, is two 
miles in circumference, and has fix gates be- 
fides turrets 3 the place was rendered ſtronger 
by a caftle in the north part of the city, 
where is a pleaſant proſpe& of the channel, 
from a beautiful terrace walk, planted with 
double rows of elm trees. Beſides chapels, 
2nd five large meeting-houſes, there are now 
fxteen churches within, and four without 
the walls, The cathedral is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and is a magnificent fabric; and tho' 
above 400 years in buildings, looks as uniform 
il began and finiſhed by the ſame architect; 
in it is a ring of ten bells, ſaid to be the 
largeſt in England; the ſame is ſaid of its 
organ, whoſe largeſt pipes are fifteen inches 
in diameter. The four, principal ſtreets cen - 
tering in the middle of the city, form an area 
clled Carfox, from the old Norman Quatre 
voix, i. e. four ways. It is well watered by 
conduits erected in ſeveral parts of the city, 
to which the water is brought from the neigh- 
bourhood in pipes; a great trade for ſerges, 
perpetuans, druggets, and other woollen goods 
made in this city, and the county, 1s driven 
here, to the amount of 600,000 l. yearly. 
Anciently it had a mint, and in the reign of 
king William III. ſome filver pieces were 


its riſing and ſeparating in leaves, 

EXHALA/TION, a fume or ſteam, iſſuing 
from a body, and diffuſing itſelf in the at- 
moſphere, 
Pour, are ordinarily uſed indifferently; but 
the moſt accurate writers appropriate exha- 
lation to fumes raiſed from dry bodies only. 

To EXHA'LE (of rxhalo, lat. of ex out of, 
and Halo to breathe) to breath out, to ſteam, 
to caſt, or ſend forth a fume, or vapour, 

To EXHAU'ST (of exhaurio, lat, of ex out 
of, end baurio to draw) to draw out, or 
empty. 

EXHAU”'5TED drawn out, emptied, waſted. 

EXHAU'STIONS (in Mathematics) is the 
ancient method of proving the equality of 
two magnitudes by a deduction ad abſurdum, 
in ſuppoſing, that if one be greater, or leſs 
than another, there would follow an abſur- 
dity. 

T To EXHEREDATE (of exherede, lat, of 
ex from, and Heis an heir) to difinherit, or 
deprive of his inheritance, 

To EXHIBIT (of exbibeo, lat. of ex out, and 
babes to hold) 1 to ſhew, or make appear. 
2 to repreſent, or deſcribe. . 3 to offer, or 
preſent. 

EXHIBITION, 1a ſhewing, or exhibiting. 
2 a penſion, or allowance given to a ſchokae 
at the univerſity, who is not on the founda- 
tion. 

To EXHIVLERATE (of exhilaro, lat. of ex 
with, and b:/aro to chear) to enliven, de- 
light, make merry, or chear up, 

To EXHO'RT (of exbortor, lat. of ex and 
bortor to counſel) to incourage, perſwade, 
incite, or tir up. 


; EXHORTA/T;ON, ſomething ſaid to pers 


ſwade, encourage, or incite, 


toined here, which are to be known by To EXVCCATE (of exicco, lat. of ex and 


an E under the buſts, The government is 
inthe hands of a mayor, 24 aldermen, 4 
balifs, a recorder, chamberlain, ſheriff, 
town- clerk, &c. They have a ſword- bear- 
er, four ſtewards, four ſergeants at mace, 
wearing liveries, and ſtaff-bearers in liveries, 
with badges, The magiſtrates andfreemen, 
who choſe its{members of parliament, are at 
leaſt 1200; and here are 12 or 13 incor- 
porate companies, Here are markets on 
wedneſday and friday, and fairs on Aſh- wed- 
neſday, Whit-monday, Holy-thurſday, July 
the 22nd, Auguſt the 1ſt, December the 
bth, and 21 5 but Lammas-fair is the 
greateſt, deing much frequented by mercers, 
lizen-drapers, &c, from London, and laſts 
three whole days, and two half days. Di- 
flant from London 138 computed, and 172 
meaſured miles from London. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and gives the title 
cf Earl to the noble family of Cecil, 
7 42 


ficco to dry) to dry thoroughly, 

'E/XIGENCE, or E'XIGENCY (of exigence, 
fr. of exigo, lat. to require) neceſlity, or 
occaſion. 4 

E/XICENT, 1 occaſion, ſ-aſon, or opportu- 

| nity, 2 expedient, way, device, 

'E XILF, adj. thin, ſubtle, fine, 

E'XILE, ſub. (of exilium, lat, of exul, a ba- 
niſhed man) x baniſhment. 2 a baniſhed 

| perſon, 

To EXILE, to baniſh, 

EXI'/LiTY (of exilitas, lat. of exilis thin) 
ſlenderneſs, ſmallneſs, «+ 

EXIMI}OUS (of eximias, lat. of ex and emo 
to obtain) choice, rare, excellent, extraor- 
dinary, diſtinguiſhed, 

 /'XINANIFTION (of exinantio, lat, of ex 
and 7nanio to make empty) an emptying, 
purging, or evacuation, 

To EXVST (of exifto, lat, of ex and fo to 
{et) to be, or have a being, | 

EX» 
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EXP 


EX1'STENCE, a being. 
going forth, or departure, 2 the iſſue, or 
end of a buſineſs. 4 death, 

EXT/TIAL, miſchievous, deſſructive, pernici- 
ous, mortal, fatal. 

E'XODUS (of egi, gr. of et from, and c3o; 
2 way) the ſecond book of Moſes, ſo called 
becauſe it deſcribes the departure of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt. 

To EXO YNERAT E (of exonero, lat. of ex out, 

and snero to load) 1 to unload, unburden, or 
put off. 2 to diſcharge, or free from. 

EXORABLE (of exorabilis, lat.) eaſy to be in- 
treated, of a forgiving diſpoſition, 

EXO/RBITANT (of exorbitans, lat, of exorbo 
to bereave) extravagant, exceffive, unreaſon- 
able. 

E'XORCISM (of efogmirpbs, gr. of efoguifm 
to adjure) prayers, or conjurations wherewith 
to caſt out devils from perſons poſſeſſed, 

E'XORCIST, one that caſts out devils, 

To E'XORCIZE, to caſt out devils, 

EX IRDIUM, hat. (of exordior to begin) 1 
a beginning, or principle. 2 a prefece, pre- 
amble, or procem. 

FXORNA'TION (of ex:rnatro, lat. of er and 
erno to adorn) ornament, imbelliſhment, or 
ferting off, 

EXOTIC (of enz, gr. of £55704 to: 
come out) foreign, outlandiſh, brought from 
a ſtrange country. EN 

EXOVTICS, pl-nts which are natives of fo- 
reign countries, particularly thoſe brought 
from the eaſt and weſt Indies; and which do 
not naturally grow in Europe. 

To EXP ND (of expando, lat. of ex and 
pando to open) 1 to ſpread out or abroad, to 
diſplay. 2 open wide, as a flower does at 
nOoONn. 

EXPANSE, extent, | | 

EXPANSION (in Philoſophy) the fwelling 
or increaſe of the bulk of fluids, when agi- 

tiated by heat. | 
To EX ATIATE (of expattor, lat. of ex for, 
and patior to ſuffer) 1 to wander, or firay 
abroad. 2 to dwell, or enlarge upon a ſub- 
ject. 

To EXPE/CT (of expeclo, lat. of ex and ſpecse 
to view) 1 to look tor. 2 to tarry, or wait 
for, 3 to hope, or with for, 4 to fear a 

thing will come to paſs. 


f 


| 


« 


of the bre: ſt by ſpitting, &c. 

EXPEDIENT, adj. needful to be done. 

Ex PEDINT, ſub. a device, or means to do a 
thing, infcad of what ought to have been 
done. 

To E'XPEDITE (of expedier, fr. of eæpedio, 

lat. of ex and pes a foot) 1 co id, tree, or 


EXIT (of exstus, lat. of exeo to go ont) 1 2 EXPEDITION, 1 diſpatch, 2 march af i 


EXPEDF!/TIOUS, quick, nimble, ready, 


'EXPIATION, the ſuffering puniſhments al- 


[EXPLICIT, expreſs, plain, clear, mal, 


E XP 


unlooſe, 2 to haſten, forward, or ſpeed, 


army to diſtant parts, with a view of hot. 
lities. 3 any particular affair that a pern 
goes about, 


To EXPEL (of expello, lat. of ex out of, 1nd 
pello to drive) 1 to put, thruſt, drive out, x 
away. 2 to reject, or caſt off, 

To EXPE ND (of expendo, lat. of ex with an 
pendo to weigh) to lay out, or diſburſe, 

EXPE/NCE, or EXPENSE, coſt, charges. 

EXPE'NSIVE, 1 chargeable, that requiz 
much money. 2 extravagant. ; 

EXPE'RIENCE, fr. (of experientia, lit. of 
ex with, and the antiq. verb perio to try) MI 
knowledge gotten by uſe, or practice, vith- 
out any teacher, 

To EXPERIENCE, to try, or know by er. 
perience. 

EXPERIENCED, 1 known by experience, 2 
ſkilful, or expert. 

EXPE”RIMENT (of experimentum, lat. of ex. 
perier to eſſay) a proof, eſſay, or trial of the 
effect of any thing. 2 

EXPERIME'NTAL, built or founded 
knowledge gained by experiments, 

EXPERT, ſkilful, cunning, dextrovs in his 
art, 

E'XPIABLE, that may be attoned for, 

To E/XPIATE (of expio, lat. of ex with, and 
pio, i. e. colo to worſhip, to attone, or make 
ſatistaction for. 


judged to a man's crimes, and thus paying off, 
and diſcharging the guilt, or debt. 

PXPIRA/TION, 1 (in Medicine) that no- 
tion in an animal whereby the air in the lung 
is expelled, 2 a dying, 3 the end of 
term of time agreed on, or allowed, 

To EXPVRE (of expiro, lat. of ex out of, and 
ſpire to bieathe) 1 to give up the ghoſt, to 
die, to breathe one's laſt, 2 to end, ot to 
be ovt. 

To EXPLAIN (of explano, lat. of er, 200 

plano to ſmooth) to make plain, expound, c 
make manifeſt, ö 

EXPLANA'TION, interpretation, or expli 
cation. 

EX PLETIVE {of expletivus, lat. of er av 
pleo to fill) what ſerves to fill up, er 1 10h 
requiſite to the ſenſe, but only to ornament 


EX E'CTANCE, or EXPECTA'TION, x} or number. F 
' dependance. 2 looking, longing, or hoping; To E/XPLICATE (of explico, lat, of ex and 

for. fear of things to come, plico to knit together) 1 to unfold, ci e. I 
To EXPE/CTORATE (of expectoro, lat. of | plain. 2 to diſentangle, or ſet free. 3 

ex out of, and pectus the breaft) to throw out] treat more largely of, or be more copious n. T 


poſitive, . 
To EXPLO'DE (of explodo, lat, of er %% 
and plodo to clap) 1 to diſlike, or dilape 


reve, 2 to diſcry, or cry down. 
EXY'LOPT, fr. a great action, a commendab' 
deed, , | T; 


74 


EXP 


7: EXPLOV'T, to accompliſh, or perform any 


an lines or ſervice, = 
fi- LRA TION, a trial, or fearching out. 
ron To EXPLORE (of exploro, lat. of ex and pla- 

71 to lament) 1 to view, or ſearch diligently, 

2 to ſound, to endeavour to find out. 
ind EXPLOSION (from to explode) 1 a caſting 
ot of, or rejecting. 2 the noiſe of a gun diſ- 

charged; a cracking occaſioned by the fer- | 
ag menting of ſome bodies enmixed, 


fXPONENT (of exponens, lat. of expono to 
{et forth) is a number placed over any power, 


or involved quantity, to ſhew to what 
heighth the root is raiſed, in order to con- 
, of tat the work, as x + = xxxx, here 4 is 
try) } the exponent of the power x, and ſhews that 


it is involved in the 4th power. 

EXPONENT of @ ratio, is the quotient 
ailing from the diviſion of the antecedent 
by the conſequent ; as the exponent of the 
atio of 3 to 2 is 1 1 half, and of the ra- 
io of 2 to 3, 1s 2 thirds, 

Altho' the diviſion of the antecedent by the 


the conſequent, is uſually taken for the exponent 
of the ratio; yet, in reality, the exponent 
1 of a ratio ought to be a logarithm, And 
15 this ſeems to be more agreeable to Euclid's 
| in his 5th book, than quotients. For 1, 
1 3; and 9, are continual proportionals; now, 
7 if 1 third be the exponent of the ratio of 1 
wy to 3, and 3 gths or 1 third, the exponent 
F ef the ratio of 3 to 9, and 1 gth the ex- 
if ponent of the ratio of 1 to 9; and fince 
3 
be: tional, the ratio of the firſt to the third is 
ung to the ſecond, and of the ſecond to the 


muſt be the double of 1 third, which is 
very falſe, But every one knows the loga- 
rithm of the ratio of 1 to 9; that is, the 
logarithm of 9, is the double of the ratio 
of I to 3, or 3 to 9; that is, the loga- 


logarithms are more properly the exponents 
of ratios, than numerical quotients; and of 
this opinion ſeems Dr, Hally, Mr. Cotes, 


the fluxions of exponential quantities. 

EXPONENTIAL curve, is that, whoſe na- 
ure is expreſſed by an exponential equation. 
FT ORENTTAL, equation, is that wherein 
here js an exponential quantity; 28 & = Y, 
IX?ONENTIAL quantity, is p quantity, 


whoſe power is a variable quantity; as 
Xo, (XxX. 


and porto to carry) to carry out, or tranſ- 
port commodities from one kingdom or coun- 
Uy to another, 


To EXPO'SE (of eapeſer, fr, of expene, lat. 


third ; therefore, according to this, x gth' 


and others, b 
IXPONE/NTIAL calculus, is the manner of 
finding the fluxions; and of ſumming up of 


To EXPORT (of exports, lat, of ex out of, | 


EXT 


of ex before, and pono to place) 1 to lay 
open to public view, 2 to leave to the wide 
world, 3 to hazard, or venture. 4 to tuen, 
ſet, or place; as a building towards the 
north, &c, 5 to bring one to thame, or te- 
proach, 6 to defame, to run down, to 
blacken or ridicule, 

EXPOSPFTION, an explication, or interpre- 
tation, 

EXPO'SITOR, an expounder, or interpreter. 

To EXPO'STULATE (of expeſtuls, lat. ef 
ex and poſiulo to complain of) to take one 
to taſk, or argue the caſe, by way of com- 
plaint, about an injury received. 

EXPOUSTULA'TION, a complaining of, or 
reaſoning the cafe about an injury done. 

To EXPOUND, to explain, or unfold, 

To EXPRE'SS (of exprimo, lat. of ex out of, 
arid prems to preſs). 1 to declare, pronounce, 
or utter, 2 to repreſent in picture. 3 to 
wring, ſtrain, or ſqueeze out, 

EXPRESS, adj. explicit, plain, intelligible. 

EXPRESS, ſub, a courier, or meſſenger ſent 

| to give an account of an action, &c, 

; EXPRE'SSION, 1 a ſentence, or ſaying. 2 

word or phraſe, 3 a preſſing, ſqueezing, or 

forcing out. 


tfnition of duplicate and triplicate ratios; To EXPRO'BATE, or EXPRO'BATE (of 


exprobo, lat, of ex and probrum, diſgrace, 
ſhame) to upbraid, reproach, or caſt in the 
teeth, 
' EXPUGNA'TION (of expugnatro, lat. of er 
and pugno to fight) a conquering, or winning 
by force, or aſſault, the ſtorming of a town. 


Euclid ſays, if three quantities be propor- EX: UL SION (from expe/) a thruſting, or 


driving out, 


ſaig to be duplicate of the ratio of the firſt EXPU'LSIVE, that has a power to expel, or 


drive out, 

To EXPU!NGE (of expungo, lat. of ex out 
of, and pungo to prick) to blot, or wipe 
out. 

EXPURGATORV (of expurgatorius, lat. of 
ex from, and purgo to cleasſe) which has the 
virtue to cleanſe, purge, or ſcower. 


nthm of 3, From whence it appears, that EXPURGATORY index, a book ſet forth by 


the pope, containing a liſt of authors and 
writings which he has condemned, and for- 
bid to be read by the prieſts, 

E'/XQUISITE (of exquifitus, lat. of exſeguer 
to perform) 1 rare, excellent, extraotatnary, 
choice, 2 prodigious, or carried to the ut- 
moſt height, | 

To EXSI'CCATE (of exficco, lat. of ex and 
Acco to dry) to dry up, or evaporate the 
moiſture of a thing. 

EXTANT (of extars, lat. of ex out of, and 
Jie to ftand) that is now in being, that Mill 
ſubſiſts. 

EXTASY (of extaſe, fr. of exraoyg, gr. of 

en before, and ipnz to ſtand) a trance, 

rapture, or tranſport. 

EXTA”TICAL, or EXTA#TIC, of, or be- 

. longing to an extaſy, 


EXTEMPORARY, EXTE'MPORAL, or 


1 


FXTEMPORA'NEOUS (of etemporarius, 
ex'emporalis, or extemporaneus, lat, of ex- 
tempore vat of hand) done or ſpoke ſuddenly, 
or immediately, without premeditation, or 
ſtudy. 

EXTE'MPORE +, lat. (of ex without and 
tempus time) immediately, without ſtay, out 
of hand, all on a ſudden, without premedt- 
tation. | : 


EX T 
who practiſes extorſion. | 
To EXTO'RT (of extorqueo, lat. of r out 

of, and torgueo to twiſt) to wreſt, or ot | 
from one by force, threats, or authority 
To EXTRA'CT (of extrabo, lat, of er out 
of, and trabo to draw) 1 to draw, or plack 
out. 2 to abſtract, or take out a writing, 
3 to ſpin out, or delay. 4 in Chemiſtry) 
to draw out, or ſeparate to pure parts of mat. 


To EXTE'ND (of extendo, lat. of ex out, 
and tendo to firetch) to enlarge, or ſtretch 


out. 

EXTE/NSION, a ſtretching out, or enlarging. 

EXTE'/NSION (in Philoſophy) is the diſtance 
there is between the extremities of any body, 

EXTENSIVE, great, large, that reaches far. 

EXTENSOR (in Anatomy) a name common 
to divers muſcles ſerving to extend, or ſtretch 
out the parts; and particularly the hands 
and feet. 

EX TEN T, the largeneſs of any thing. | 

To EXTE'NUATE (of extenuo, lat. of ex and 
tenuo, to make ſmall) to leſſen, or diminiſh, 

EXTERIOR, lat. outward, or external. 

EXTERIOR polygon, Sce PoLYGUN exte- 

rtor. | 

EXTERIOR 72/us. See Tarvs exterior. 

To EXTE&MINATE (of extermno, lat, of 
ex out, and termin? to bound) 1 to drive, 
or caſt out, to baniſn. 2 to deſtroy, extir- 
pete, or roct out. 

EXTERMINA/TION, a driving out, or to- 
tally aeſtroying, 

TERMINA/'TION of an unknown quan- 

tity out of an equation (in Algebra) is the 
taking it away, or getting it out of the 
equation. 

EXTERNAL. (of externus, lat. of exterus out- 
ward) outward, or on the outſide. 

EXTINCT (of extinctus, lat. of extinguo to 
put out) 1 quenched, put out. 2 killed, 
dead. 3 gone and Joſt. 4 abohihed. 

EXTINCTION, a putting out, a quench- 
ing, an aboliſhing. 

To EXTFNGUISH (of extinguo, lat. of ex 
with, and //:nguo, ant. to put out) 1 to put 
out any thing that burneth, to quench, 2 
to aboliſh, or put an end to, 

EXTiNGUISHER, a thing made on purpoſe 
fe put out a candle. 

To EXTVRPATE (of exiirps, lat. of ex and 
firps a root) 1 to pluck up by the tote. 2 
to root out, or dc ſtroy. 

EXTIRPA“TION, 1 a rooting out, or de- 
ſtroying to the very roots. 2 {in Surgery) 
the cutting or eating away any perts en- 
tirely. 

To EXTO'L (of cætollo, lat. of * and 2:71 
to lift up) to preiſe, exzit, or cry uy. 

EXTO*'RSION, or EXTO'RIION, an un- 


lawful wrefting of money from a men; a 
taking more than is juſily due, by pretence | 
of right. 

EXTC'/RSIONER, a griping ulurer, or ove 


ter from the impure. 

EXTRACT, 1 a copy, or draught of a writ. 
ing, c. 2 extraction, birth, or deſcent - 
the family which a perſon 1s deſcended from, 
3 an epitome, or compendium. 4 (in Che. 
miſtry) a medicine of the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney. 


EXTRA OT ION of roots (in Arithmetic nz 


Algebra) is the method of finding the root 
of a number, or of an unknown quantity 
of an equation, 

EXTRAJUDI/CIAL (of extra out of, and 
Juſtitia juſtice) done out of the ordinary 
ccurſe of the law. 

EXTRAMU!NDANE ſpace (of extra beyond, 
and mundus the world, lat.) is the infinite 
void ſpace, which, by ſome, is ſuppoſed to 
be extended beyond the bounds of the uni- 
verſe, and conſequently in which there 5 
notbing at all. 

EXTRANEOUS (of extranes, lat. of extra 

without) 1 ſtrange, foreign, of another 
country. 2 outward, externe. 

EXTRAORDINARY (of extravrdinarin, 
lat. of extra beyond, and ordinarius ordinary) 
uncommon, or contrary te common order, or 
faſhion. 


{EXTRAO'RDINARIES, extraordinary er- 


ences. E 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL (of extra, lat. with- 
out, and Tag: X:a, gr. 2 pariſh) that is out of 
the bounds of a pariſh, or what has 0 
patiſh. i 
EXTRAV AGANCE, fr. 1 folly, impett- 
nence, 2 laviſhneſs, prodigality. | 
EXTRAV AGANT, fr. 1 fooliſh, impeit'- 
nent, 2 r2mbling, uncommon, unconlines, 
3 excelſive, unreaſonable. 4 prodigsl, 0! 
expenſive. 5 diſerderly, immoderate, Ut 
tuly. 
To EXTRAVAGATE (of extravaguer, f. 
to rave, talk idly, or ramble beyond bounds 
To EXTRA'VASATE (of extravaſer, fr, d 
extra without, end was a veſſel, lat.) to get 
out cf its proper veſſels. i 
EXTRAVA'SATED, got out of its propel 
veſieis, 
EXTRAVASA'TION (in Medicine) a mot 
of the blood, whereby it breaks out ct ln 
veſſels, and either ſtagnates in ſome fol 
part, or is thrown quite out of the body. 
EXTREA'M, or EXTREME (of eaten 
lat. of exterus outmoſt) x the outermoſ, 6 
nemo. 2 the leſt, 3 very great. 
EXTREME anion, one of the ſeven - 


E X U 


ments of the Roman church, adminiftered 

to people dangerouſiy ſick, by anointing them 

with holy oils, and repeating ſeveral pray- 
ers over them. 

IXTRE”MITY, 1 utmoſt part. 2 violence, 
or excels, 3 ſad condition, or diſtreſs. 

To, EXTRICATE (of extrico, lat, of ex out 
of, and trica an impediment) to deliver, 
diſentangle, or diſengage. 

EXTRINSECAL (of extrinſecus, lat. of extra 
on the outſide) that is outward, or on the 
outſide. 5 

To EX TRU DE (of extrudo, lat. of ex out of, 
and trudo to thruſt) to thruſt, or drive out. 

EXTRU'SION, expulſion, or driving out. 

EXTUBERANCE, a ſwelling, or bunching 
out in knobs. | | 

To EXTU'BERATE (of extubero, lat. of 
and tuber a bunch) to ſwell up in bunches, 

EXTUBERA'/TION, a botch, rifing or 
ſwelling in the body. 


TUME“SCENCE, a tumour, or ſwelling. 


EXU'BERANCE (of exuberantia, lat. of ex 
and aber abundant) overflowing, abundance, 
plenty, a redundancy. | 

EXUBERANT, abundant, plentiful, 

To EXU'LCERATE (of exulcero, lat. of ex 
and ulcero to raiſe in bliſters) 1 to make 
ſore, to gall, fret, or eat the ſkin, 2 to 
anger and fret one, 

EXULCERATION, 1 the cauſing ulcers. 2 
an ulcer itſelf, '2 

To EXU'LT (of exulto, lat. of ex out, and 
ſalto to jump) 1 to rejoice exceedingly, or 
leap for joy. 2 to brag, or vaunt. 

EXULTA'/TION, 1 leaping for joy, 2 boaſt- 
ing, vaunting. 

HAU, lat. (of exuo to put off) 1 tran- 
fent parts of certain animals, which they 
put off, and aſſume new ones; as the ſkin 
of ſerpents, &c. 2 ſhells and other marine 


* 
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earth; ſuppaſed to kave been left there at 
the deluge, as being the real ipoils of once 
living creatures, 

EYE or AYE, [E. lon. 19. 20', lat. 529. 
25/.] a borough town of Suffolle, ſituate 
on the confines of Norfolk, *Tis a mean 
built place, and the ſtreets are dirty; the 
chief manufacture is bone-lace and ſpinning. 
Here is a charity ſchool, and a large hand- 
ſome church, The market is on faturday, 
and the fair on Whit-monday, Diſtant from 
London 74 computed, and 92 meaſured 
miles, and 23 miles from Ipſwich, It ſends 
two members to parliament. 

EYE, 1 the organ, or part of the body, where- 
by viſible objects are preſented to the mind. 
2 a loop or ſmall hole. 3 (in the plural 
number) ſpectacles. 4 (in Architecture) any 
round window. 5 (in Botany) the middle 
part of a flower, 6 (in Gardening) a little 
bud, or ſhoot. 7 (in Printing) that part of 
the type which make the impreſſion. 

EYE of a Dome, an apettuie at the top of 
the dome. 

EYE of a wolute, the little circle in the mid- 
dle of the volute, wherein are found the 
thirteen centers for deſcribing the circum» 
volutions thereof, | 

EYE- bright, the name of an heib. 

To EYE-6:te, to bewitch with the eyes. 

EYESS (in Falconry) a young hawk, newly 
taken out of the neſt, 

EY'ET, or EYCHT, alittle iſſ nd. 

EYRE, the court of juſtices itinerant, or go- 
ing the circuit, | 

Foftices in EYRE, thoſe that take care of the 

king's foreſts, 5 . | 

EYRE of a foreſt, the juſtice-ſeat, or place 

where the foreſt court was held. ' 


EY'RIE, the neſt where birds of prey fit and 


bodies frequently found in the bowels of the 


hatch their young, 


ö 


F. 


f, is the ſixth letter, and 


the fourth conſonant of the al- 


phabet; it is formed by forcing the breath out ſtrongly, 
and at the ſame time joining the upper teeth and under 
lip. It has but one ſort of ſound, which is ſometimes increaſed 
by doubling it, as in ef, M; it has a great affinity with the v, 


and ph; and the latter is uſed 
nyed from the Greek. 


FAB 


for it by us in all our words de- 


FAB 


Fur (of fabula, lat. of fands by W makes the ſubject of ſuch, 3 a mere fall. 


1 2 feigned ſtory, deviſed for the ſake of 


hood, or feigned tale. 


inſtroction. 2 the plot of an epic or drama- FA BRIC, a building, or edifice, 
x be poem, or romance z er the action which |FABRIC land, * for the repair 
s vg 


e 


FAC 
ine of churches, &c, 

To FA'BRICATE (of fabrico, of fabrica, lat. 
the frame or building) to make a fabric, or 
building. 

FA”'BULOUS (of fabuloſus, lat, of fabula a 
fable) feigned, forged, or invented, that has 
a relation to fable, x 

FACE, fr. (of facies, lat. the viſage) 1 the 
countenance or viſage of a man, 2 the con- 
dition of affairs. 3 preſence, or fight. 4 
the exterior part of a building. 5 appear- 
ance, outſide, 6 confidence, or aſſurance. 

grimace, or a wry face. 

FACE or FACADE (in ArchiteCture), is a 
flat member, which hath a greiter breadth 
and ſm3ll projecture, as the architrave, &c. 

FACE of @ baſiion (in Fortification) is the 
moſt advances part of a baſtion towzrd the 
field, or the diſtance comprehended between 
the angle of the ſhoulder, and the flanked 
angle. See BASTION. 

FACE of a place (in Fortification) is the in- 
terval between the two neighbouring baſti- 
ons, containing the courtin, the two flanks, 
and the two faces of the baſtions that look 
towards one another, 

Prolonged ACE (in Fortificatipn) is that part 
of the line of defence - raſant, that lies be- 
tween the angle of the ſhoulder and the 
courtin ; or tis the line of defence-rafant 

- diminiſhed by the length of a face. 

To FACE, 1 to R:re one in the face. 2 to 
cover the ſleeves of a garment. 3 to look, 
or ſet one's face towards. 

FACE TIOUS (of facerus, lat, merry) merry, 
pleaſant, witty, is coſe. 
to be done. 3 eaſy of 

addreſs. : 
To FACILITATE {of fac1/;ter, fr.) to m ke 
eaſy, or facile. 
FACVLITY, eaſineſs. readineſs, quickneſs. 
FACF/SORQGUS (of facinoroſus, lit, of fa. 
cinus a villainous deed) villainous, wicked, 
f:rk-nzuphrt. . 
FACT {of factum, lat. of ſacis to perform) 
deed, a thing done, or made, an action ei 
ther good or bad. | 
Tz FACT, in very deed, truly, verily, ir, 
good earneſt, | 
FA'CTION (of adio, lat. of /acis to follow) 
a ſeditious party, 
'FA'CTIOUS, lediuous, mutinous, 
FACTITIOUS (of fa#itivs, lat. of ſacio to 
make) artificial, or made by art, in contra- 
fiflinftion to the productions of natuie. 
FACTOR, lt. (of facts to do) (in Commerce) 
an argent for a merchant. A perſon who 
acts and negotiates for a merchant by com- 
miflion, 
FACUDIRAGE, the reward paid to a factor 
for his trouble. This is different according 
to be country hee ſides in. : 


FA'CTORS uin Moliplicatian) the multipli- 


. 2 eaſy of belicf, 


— 


* 


6 


FA CILE (of facilis, lat. of face to do) 1 eafy 


F AI 


cand and multiplier, ſo called becauſe they 
make or conſtitute the product. 

FA'CTORY, 1 a place where a confideratjs 
number of factors reſide to negotiate for their 
principals. 2 the office of a factot. 3 Mas 
nufactorv. 

FACULA (of fax, lat. a torch) (in Aftrono. 
my) certain ſpots on the ſun's diſk, that aps 
pear brighter than the reſt of its body, 

FACULTY (of faculte, fr. of facultas, lit. 
of facile eahly) 1 power, virtue, force, ef- 
ficacy, 2 talents, parts, capacity, 3 leave, 
privilege, or licence. 4 profeſſion, or call. 
ing. 

The court of FACULTIES, a court of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, for granting diſ. 
penſitions to do what cannot be done by the 
common law. 

FA'/CUND (of facundus, lat. of fande in ſpeak. 
ing) eloquent, well-ſpoken, 

FACU'NDITY, eloquence, a grace in ready 

ſpeaking. 

To FA'DDLE, to dandle, or meke much 0, 

To FADE, 1 to wither, as a flower, &c, 
to decay, fail, as a colour, n 

To FADGE, to agree, or accord together, 

FA'DOM. See FaTromn. ; 

FA'CES (of fex, lat. dregs) 1 dregys, grounds, 


. ———— 


2 


lees. 2 the excrements of an animal void- 
ed by ſtool. 3 the ſcum, or drofs af 
metal. 


HES (in Chemiſtry) the dregs, or les, of 
any liquid, or what ſubſides, or falls to the 
bottom. | 

FAG-end, the extlemity, or latter end of 2 
piece of cloth, &c. 

FAU/GOT, 1 a bundle of ſticks, or wood for 
fucl. 2 {in the Army) a perſon hired occaſi- 

.onally to appear, at a muſtet, to hide the de- 
hoencies of a company, 

PAGOT of ſteel, 120 lb. weight. 

To FAGOT one, to bind him hand and foot, 

F4&O011PFNO, it. (in Muſic) a ſingle cut. 
tail. 


FA TIO, it, a double, or large baſe-curs 


tail. 

To FA!L, 1 to diſappoint, or fruſtrate, 2 
to be deficient in. 3 to offend, or do amils 
4 to be C-it in one's judgment. 5 to be 
fruſtrated in one's hopes or expectations. 6 
to break as a merchant, or tr-deſman, . 

FAVLURE, not performing one's promiſe or 
engagement. 

FAIN, adj. 1 forced, obliged, conſtrained. 2 
deſirous, earneft, ' 
FAIN, dv. wiliingly, readily, gladly, feel), 
chearfully. 
FAINT, 1 weak, feeble, languid, 2 wen 

or fatigued, 3 ſlack, fagging. 4 pale, 
as a colour, 5 fearful, timorous. 
To FAINT, 1 to ſwoon, or die away. 200 
languiſh, or grow faint. ; 
FAIR, adj. 1 fine, beautiful. _ 2 light, wy 
ſpacious, plauũble. 4 clear, or big. 
3'p » Þ 4 7 kl 


FAL 


* reaſonable, conſt ionabſe. 6 honeſt, ſincere, ' 
candid. 7 good, or favourahle. 8 flatter- | 
ing. 9 gentle, not harſh or ſevere, 

FAIR, ſubſt. 1 an annual market, 2 beauty, 
fineneſs, excellence. 3 the fair ſex, or the 
female ſex, 

FAIRFORD, [W. lon. 18. 46/, lat, 519, 
42.] a ſmall town in Glouceſterſhire, ſitu- 
ate 22 miles ſouth-eaſt of Glouceſter, on the 
river Coln, over which it has two bridges, 
Here is a handſome church, built by John 
Tame, a merchant of London, who having 
made 
in was great quant1 
(deſigned from Scripture hiſtory, by Albert 
Durel an Italian) he bought this manor of 
Henry VII. and built this church on purpoſe 


to put the glaſs up in it; where, by much care F 


is kept entire to this day. Here is a market 
on thurſday, which was procured in 1672, 
as well as three fairs held on May the 49, 
July the 26th, and the fſt of November, 
Diſtant from London 62 computed, and 78 
meaſured miles. 

FAIRY, a term frequently occuring in an- 


F 


the new moon to the full; but from th: 


full to the new the enlightened part appears 


gibbous, and the dark falcated, 


FA'/LCHON (of fauchor,, fr.) a kind of ſword, 


turning up ſome:yhat like a Hook. 


FALCON (of faucon, fr.) a bird of prey of the 


hawk kind, ſuperior for courage, docility, 
gentleneſs, and nobleneſs of nature. Its feet 


are yellow, its head black, and its back 


ſpotted. The name is reſtrained to the fe- 
male of this kind; the males are called 
Taſjels, and are not ſo large, or ſtrong, 


prize of a ſhip, bound for Rome, where- FALCON (in Gunnery.) See Faurcov, 
| ity of fine painted glaſs FA/LCONRY, or FAUCONRY, the art of 


taming, managing, and tutoring birds of 
prey, and employing them with advantage 
in the purſuit of game. 

A'/LDAGE, an ancient privilege, which ſe- 
veral lords reſerved to themſelves, of ſet- 
ting up folds for ſheep in any fields within 
theit mannors, the better to manure them. 
This faldage, in ſome places, they call a 
fold- courſe, or free fold. 


FALDISTOR or FA'LDISDORY, the bi- 


ſhop's throne or ſeat, 


cient traditions and romances, denoting an, FA'LDSTOOL, a fort of ſtool placed on the 


imaginary kind of deities converſant on ezrth, 
and diſtinguiſhed by abundence of fantaſti- 
cal actions, either good or evil, 

FAIRY ring, a round ring, pretty frequent in 
the flelds, ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be 
traced by the fairies in their dances, They 
are of two forts ; one is ſeven or eight feet 
in diameter, with a round bare path, and 
green graſs in the middle; the other of dif- 
terent ſizes, encompſled with a ring of graſs, 
much greener and freſher than in the micdle, 

FAIRY ſparks, ſhell- fire, an appearance often 
ſeen on ſhells, cloaths, &c. in the night. 

TFAVSABLE, See FEASIBLE, 

FAITH (of fides, lat. of fids to truſt to) 1 be- 
lief, or firm adherence to. 2 doctrine, or 
religion, 3 fidelity, or firmneſs, 4 a fort 
of oath, 

FAITHFUL, adj. x truſty, or be depended 
upon. 2 conſtant, not wavering. 

FAITHFUL, ſubſt. the elect people of God. 

FAITHLESS, 1 incredulous, unbelieving. 2 
perfidious, treacherous, baſe, falſe. 

FA'KENHAM, E. lon. 1 deg. lat. 529. 
50". | a market-town of Nortcik, fituate 18 
miles north weſt of Norwich. It was ſet- 
tled by king Henry VIII. on Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, Here is a market on 
tueſday, and one for cattle on thurſday, and 
fairs on Aſk-weeneſdzy, and November the 
1th, Diſtant from London 88 computed, 
and 110 meaſured miles, 


ſouth-fide of the altar, at which the Kings 


of England knee] at their coronation, 


FALKIRK, CW. lon, 3, 48. lat. 56%, 260. 


a town of Scotland in the county of Stirling, 
$ miles ſouth of Stirling, Here the king's 
forces were defeated by the rebels on the 17th 
of January, A. D. 1746. 


FALKLAND, [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 569. 200.] 


a town of Scotland, in the county of Fife; 
in which is a palace of the kings of Scotland, 
Situate 23 miles north of Edinburgh. 


FALL, 1 a tumble, or the action of falling. 


2 ruin, or diſgrace, 3 fin, offence. 4 a 
ſort of land meaſure, 5 the autumn, or 
time of the year the leaves fall from the 


trees, 


To FALL, 1 to get a fall, or tumble down. 


2 to abate, 2s to the price, to become 
cheaper. 3 to decreaſe, or diminiſh, as wa- 
ters, &c. 4 to flip of, as hair, leaves, &c, 
5 to begin doing ſomething, G6 to fink, or 
lower a note. 7 to come, or happen to, 


FALLA'CIQUS (of fallax, lat. of fall to de- 


ceive) 1 deceitful, falfe, 2 lying, vain, un- 
certain. 


FALLACY, a cheat, deceit, fraud, guile, de- 


cept ion. 


FA LLING evil, a diſeaſe in horſes, 


FALLING „cet. See EPILEPSY, 
FA'/LLOW, 1 uncultivated, or land laid up 


for ſome time. 2 of a paliſh red colour, like 
a brick half burnt. 


FA'LCATED (of falcatus, lat, crooked) the FALMOUTH, IW. lon. 5e. 30“, lat. 50. 


moon, or any of the planets, is ſaid to ap- 
| Fear falcated, when the enlightengd part ap- 
pears crooked, or in the form of a fickle, 
u dich heppens when the is moving from 
the conjunction to the oppoſition, or from 


— 


15.“ a port town of Cornwall, ſituate on & 
fine bay of the Engliſh channel, where the 
river Fale falls into the ſea, The harbour 
is very commodious, and large enough for 


100 ſail ; which may ride perfectly defend - 
K k a ed 


FAM FAR 
ed againſt all ſtorms whatever; at its entrance | intimate. 2 common, ordinary, 3 plain 
is an bigh craggy rock, and on the fides are] eaſy, natural. 
two caſtles, one called St. Mawes, the other | FAMILIAR, ſubſt. a ſpirit, or devil, ſup. 
Pendennis, which is one of the largeſt in| poſed to attend on witches, &c. 
England, and has uſually a garriſon in it. | FAMILIA'RITY, 1 a familiar free way, , 
Falmouth is well built, is by much the rich- intimate correſpondence, 
eft, and moſt trading town in the county, | FA\MILIST, a member of the family of loye 
and larger than any three of its boroughs | FAU/MILY (of famlza, lat. of famulor to ſerve) 
that ſend members to parliament ; its trade] 1 father, mother, children, and ſervants, 2 
is greatly increaſed ſince the packet · boats ſtock, or parentage, 
for Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt- Indies | The FAMILY of love, a ſect of heretics, that 
were eſtabliſhed here, which bring great] ſprung vp about the year 15 50; their prin. 
quantities of gold in ſpecie, and in bars for | cipal was one H. Nicholas, of Amſterdam : 
the merchants in London, and the Falmouth their chief tenet was, that Chriſt wa 4. 
merchants trade to Portugal in ſhips of their ready come to judgment, j 
own, and have likewiſe great ſhare in the FAMINE, fr, a general want of proviſions, 


by a mayor and aldermen. It has a market] die with hunger, | 

on thurſday, and firs on July the 27th, | FA'MOUS (from Fame) illuſtrious, renowned, 
and October the zoth, Ie gives the title! celebrated, admired. 

of viſcount to the noble family of Boſcawen. FAN, 1 an inftrument to winnow corn with, 
Diſtant from London 220 computes, and 282| 2 a utenſil uſed by the fair ſex to cool them- 
meaſured miles; and 54 miles from Laun-| ſelves. 3 a utenſil to keep off the heat of 
ceſton. ü the fire. 

FALSE (of fa!ſus, lat. of fa/lor to be deceived) FANA“ TIC or FANA#TICAL (of fansti. 


ing, unfaithful, trezcherous. poſſeſſed. 2 mad, frantic, beſide himſelf, 
FALSE braye (in Fortification) is a ſmell FANATIC, ſubſt. 1 a vifionary, a fanciful 
mount of earth four f:thom wide, erefted] m or woman. 2 a, difſenter from the 
on the level, round the foot of the rampart, | church of England. 

on the fide of the field, and ſeparated by its | FANAVTICISM, enthuſiaſm, or pretending 
4 parapet from the berme, and the fide off to inſpiration, 

the mote, *Tis made uſe of to fire upon FANCY (of qavraria, gr. of Salat to 
the enemy, when he is already ſo far ad-] cauſe to appear) 1 a faculty of the foul, 
vanced, that you cannot force him back] whereby we apprehend ſenſible things. 2 
from the parapet of the body of the place; notion, or opinied. z fooliſh conceit, or 
and alſo to receive the ruins which the illuſion. 4 humour, or diſpoſition, 5 es. 
cannon make in the body of the place. price, or whim, 6 pleaſure, or inclination, 
FALSE conception, 'a lump of ſhapeleſs W FANCY, 1 take a fancy, or liking to 


Ec. bred in the womb, a thing. 2 to imagine, or conceive. 
FALSE impriſonment, is the impriſoning a per- FANE (of fanum, lat. a temple) 1 a temple, 
ſon without a legal canſe, church, or plat of ground conſecrated, 2a 
FALSE muſter, is when ſuch men paſs in a re- | weather-cock, an inſtrument ſet up to ſhew 
view, as are not actually entered, from what point the wind blows, 
FALSE grarter (among Farriers) is a crack FALNGLES, whimſies. 
in the heof of a horſe, looking like a piece FANGS, 1 claws. 2 fore-teeth, 
5 put in, and not all entire. FANNEL, a maniple, or ſcarf. like orna- 
FALSHGOD, 1 deceit, perfidiouſneſe, trea-| ment, worn about the left arm of a ſocri- 
chery. 2 an untruth, a deceiving, a tory, a ficipg prieſt. 
lye, FA'NTASM (of $2vrasjua, gr. of qa/alu 
To FA/LSIFY (of falhfier, fr) 1 to counter- | to appear) an apparition, phantom, ſpectre, 
feit, or put one thing for another. 2 to viſion, 
ſpoil, or corrupt. 3 to break one's word, ,FANTA'STIC or FANTASTICAL, (of 
FA/LSITY, a falſhood, untruth, lye, tale, farntaſque, fr.) odd, conceited, whimſical, 
impoſture, cheat. FA'NTASY. See Faxsy. ' 
To FA'LTER (of faltar, ſp.) 1 to ſtammer, FAE, fr. (of $avrecua, gr. of gar 
or heſitate. 2 to break, or tun mne Jag to 2ppear) a ſpectre, ſpirit, or bob- 
＋ To FAMBLE (of fambler, dan.) to falter, goblir, a chimera, which has exiſtence n0 
ſtammer, or heſitate in ſpeech, | where but in our dif urb'd imaginations. 
FAME (of $2442, gr- of d to ſhine) 1 re- FAR, adj. 1 diſtant, remote, 2 averle, con- 
putztion, glory, renown. 2 rumour, re- trary, oppoſite. 3 late, 
port, common talk. FAR, adv, 1 a great way, at a diſtance, of 
FAMWLIAR, adj. (of familier, fr. of ſani- great diſtance. 2 greatly, by much ; 8, that 
liaris, lat, ef familia, a family) 1 fice, far excels this. 
8 5 FARCE, 
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Pilchard trade, *Tis a corporation, governed | To FAUMISH, 1 to kill with hunger. 20 


1 not true. 2 counterfeit, ſpurious. 3 ly-| cut, lat. of fanum a temple) 1 inſpired, 
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FAR 


Tacx, fr. 1 fort of pudding, 
4 a ſort of mock comedy, a 
» make the audience merry, and it flicks 
it nothing which may contribute thereto, 
however wild and extravagant 3 hence the 
language is generally low, the perſons of in- 
kriot rank, and the fable ridiculous, | 
FRCED, ſtuffed. crammed. _ : 
FRCIN or FA RCL (of farcin, fr.) a diſ- 


2 hodge- | 


ak io horſes, ſomething like the mange. 
ſt conſiſts in a corruption of the blood, 
which ſhews itſelf in eruptions of hard pu- 
fuls, knots along the veins, and in ulcers, 
Gmetimes it ſpreads over the whole body, 

FARDEL (of fardello, it.) a bundle, or 
prket | 
FAR 


land, 

MRDINGALE, a whalebone circle, which 
dies of 014 wore on their hips, and upon 
which they tied their petticoats. 

NRDINO-deal, or FARUNDEL of land, 
the fourth part of an acre. 
FARE, 1 cheer, or commons, 2 Aa watch- 
tower at ſez, 3 money paid for being car- 
tied by a watermin, hackney-coachman, &c, 
1 people that are ſo carried. 
FAREHAM, [W. lon. 19. 15/, lat. 508. 
J.] a (mall but neat and pleaſant market - 
town in Hampſhire, It has a market on 
turday, and 2 fair on the 29th of June. 
Difant from London 52 computed, and 65 
meaſured miles, and 25 miles from Win- 
chiefler, 
MAREWFL, adv. adieu, God be with you. 
MWREWEL, ſubſt. a leave. - 
IWRINGDON, { W. 19. 3. lat. 519. 38.] 
2 market-town of Barkſhite, ſituate on a 
hill, not far from the Thames. It has a 
market on tu-{\day, and fairs on February 
the 2nd, Whitſun-tueſday, Auguſt the 24th, 
and October the 18th. Diſtant from Lon- 
ton 54 computed, and 68 meaſured miles; 
ad 33 from Reading, 

MARNHAM, [IW lon, 5o min, lat. 519. 

6] a market- town in Surry, fitvate 12 

miles weſt of Guilford, in the road to Win- 

cheſter, It is a large populous town, and 
the ſireets are well paved; is governed by 


DEL land, the fourth part of a yard- 


FAS 


year; but it is much diminiſhed ſince the 
people of Southampton end Chicheſter be- 
gan to ſend their meal to London; but this 
loſs is emply made up by the vaſt growth 
of hops here, of which there are 300 or 
400 acres about the town. Here is a 
market on thurſday, and fairs on Auguſt 
the 1oth, and November the 1ſt. Diftant 
from I.ondon 32 computed, and 40 meaſured 
miles, 

FARM, a diftri& in the country, containing 
houſe and land, hired at a certain yearly 
rent, 

FA/RMER, 1 one who occupies a farm, 2 
one that rents the cuſtoms, or duties. 

FA'RRIER, a horſe- doctor, one who ſhoes 
them, end takes care of them when ſick or 
lame. | 

To FA'RROW, to bring forth pigs. 
FA/RSANG, a meaſure of the roads among 
the Verfi:ns, not every where limited to a 
certain number of furlongs. 
FARSE, Sce FARCE. 
FART, an erruption of wind backward, 
FA'RTHING,, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, 
worth the fourth part of a penny, 
FA'RT ING. deal of land, See FARDING= 
DEAL. 
FA\SCLZA, lat. (in Architecture) three bands 
which compoſe the architrave. 
FA'SCIZE, (in Aſtronomy) are certain 
places in the diſks of the planets Mars and 
Jupiter, that appear lighter, or more ob- 
ſcure than the reſt of their bodies, being 
terminated by parallel lines, and ſeem ſome- 
times broader and ſometimes narrower, and 
do not always poſſeſs the ſame place of the 
diſk - 


To FA/*CINATE (of faſciner, fr. of foſcins' 
lat. to bewitch) to bewitch, or inchant. 
FASCINA'T ION, bewitching, inchanting, or 

charming, 

FASC EVE, fr. or FA! GOT, eng. (in For- 
tiſicatien) are ſmall branches of tree, or 
bavins, bound up in bundles, which being 
mixed with earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, 
to make up the parapets of trenches, &c, 
Some of them are dipped in melted pitch, 
or tar, and being ſet on fire, ſerve to burn 


12 burgeſſes, from whom two bailiffs are 
thoſen anoually, who act under the biſhop: 
# Wincheſter, have the profit of the fairs 
ind markets, the aſſiae of bread and beer, 
ml hold a court once in three weeks, 
which has the power of trying and deter- 
ning all actions under 40 ſhillings. | 
ve given by Ethelward, a weft Saxon king, 
to the ſee of Wincheſter, and the brother 
of king Stephen, one of the biſhops, built 


made their ſummer reſidence ; but it is now 


Much decayed, Here is one of the greateſt 
wheat-markets in England; the toll of 
Which Was once reckoned worth 200 l. 70 FAST, to abſlain from food. 


— 


It 


v, which mf of his facceſſors have! FAST, adj. 1 cloſe, tight. 


| nimble. 3 firm, ſteady, conſtant. 


the enemy's lodgments, or other works, 
FA'SHION (of fagon, fr.) x way, or manner. 
2 cuſtom, uſage, uſe. 3 mode, vogue. 4 
looks, mien, behaviour. 5 form, or ſhape. 
6 (in the plural number) a horſe-diieaſe, the 
ſame as Farcin. 7 (with Artificers) the 
time and labour employed in a piece of work. 
To FASHION, to form, or ſhape. 
FA”SHIONIST, a faſhion-menger, or one 
who invents new modes or faſhions. ' | 
2 ſwift, quick, 


FAST, adv. 1 ſwiftly. 2 firmly. 3 ſoundly. 
FAST, ſubſt. an abſlinence from food, 
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F A U 


To FAST EN, to make faft, or firm. | 

FASTI'DIOUS (of faftidioſus, lat. of faſtidio 
to abhor) 1 diſdainful, ſeornful. 2 ſqueamiſh, 
that loatheth and cannot brook, 3 curious, 
nice. 

FA'STNESS, 1 firmneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs. 2 a 
ſtrong hold. 3 a place not to come at for 


FAT, adj. 1 groſs, full of fat. 2 corpulent. 

FAT, ſubſt. x a ſoft, whitiſh, cily matter 
found under the {kin of an animal, 2 greaſe, 
tallow. 3 a vat, or vellel, 

PA TAL (from Fate) 1 ordered by fate. 2 
deadly, mortal. 

The FATAL ſiſters, the three poetical fates, 
or deſtinies ; the firſt is feigned to hold the 
diſtaff, the ſecond to draw the thread of 
man's life, and the laſt to cut it off. 

FATE (of farm, lat. of fatus that bath ſpoken) 
1 God's providence, or decree, 2 the order 
and ſeries of cauſes, the courſe of nature. 
3 deſtiny, or fortune as they call it, 4 death. 

FA THER, he tht has begot a child, 

FA'THERS, 1 the biſhops of the primitive 
church. 2 the heads of monaſteries, con- 
vents, &c. 

To FATHER, to own, or adopt. 

To PATHER a thing upon one, is to impute 
or aſcribe it to him. 

FA'THERLESS, that has no father, 

FA/THOM, a meaſure of fix foot, chiefly 
aſed at ſea to eſtimate the length of the 
cable and other ropes, with the depth and 
founding of the ſea. : 


To FA'THOM, 1 to ſound the depth of water. 


2 to diſcover one's intentions. 3 to compaſs, 
or perform. 

FATI'DICAL (ef fatidicus, lat. fats dicendo, 
to foretei one's fate) a foretelling, ſooth 
ſzytng, or fortune-teling. 

+ To FAUTIGATE (of fatigo, lat. of fatim, 
i, e. affatin abundantly, and ago to exerciſe) 
to weary, or tire. a 

FATVGUE, herdſnip, toil, weatineſs. 

To FATVGUE, to weary, tire, harraſs. 

To FATTEN, t to meke fat, 2 to grow fat, 

FAU'CET, a wooden tube to draw the liquor 
out of a caſc threvgh, 

FAUGH, an interjection expreſſing a diſlike. 

FAU'LCHON, See FALCHI1ON, 

FA'ULCON {of favcin, fr.) See Farcon. 

FAU'LCON (in Gunnery) a fort of cannon, 
whoule di-meter at the bore is gve inches 
and a quarter, weight ſeven hundred and 
fifty pound, length ſeven foot, load or 
charge two pound and a half of powder, 
ſhot two inches diameter, and one pound and 
a quarter weight. 

FAULCONET,. a fort of ordnance, whoſe 
diameter at the bore is ſour inches and a balf, 
weight four hundred pounds, length fix feet, 
load ene pound and a quarter of powder, 
that ſomething more than two inches dia- 


meter, awd one pound and a quarter weight. 4% E”"BRUARY (of februarius, lat, of +” 


| 


, 


FEB 
F ME (of faute, fr.) 1 an offence. 22 
miſtake or error. 3 a defeR, or lomelling 
amiſs. F x 
To FA/ULTER, 1 to ſtammer in one's ſpeech 
2 to fail, or tumble. 3 to fail in ons 
deſign. 4 to miſtake, or be out, 5 to vive 
over, or deſiſt. 
FAU'LTY, I that is in fault, 2 full of faulty 
or defects. - 
FA'VOUR (of faveur, fr. of favor, lt. of 
faveo to countenance) 1 courteſy, or ſervice, 
2 credit, or truſt, 3 affection, kindnek, 
goodwill, 4 help, or aid. 5 a knot of th. 
bons. 6 countenance, or viſe, p 
To FA'VOUR, 1 to be favourable to. 2 to 


countenance, or aſſiſt. 3 to reſemble, or be 


hike one. 4 to eaſe, or ſpare. 

FA'VOURITE, one that is great]y beloved, 
and ſupported by another, 

FAU!SEN, a fort of large eel. 
FAU'STITY (of fauſtitas, lat. of fauſur for. 
tunate) happineſs, good luck, proſperity. 
+ FAU'TOR, lat. (of faveo to favour) 2 fl. 

vourer, furtherer, 6r maintainer. 

FA'WCET. See FAucerT. 

FAWN (of faon, fr.) a buck or doe of the 
firſt year. 

To FAWN, to bring forth a fawn, 2 tofltt- 
ter, ſooth, or cajole. 25 

To FE AG, to laſh, whip, or beat. 

FEA LTV, or free, and homage; an oath 
taken at the admittance of every tenant to 
be true to the lord of whom he holdeth 
his land, 

FEA'LTY, loyalty, faithfulneſs, truſtinel, 
fidelity. | | 

FEAR, I terror, dread, fright, 2 reverence, 
awe, veneration, 

To FEAR, 1 to dread, or be in fear of. 2 
to doubt, or queſtion. 4 to make afraid, 4 
to reverence, or revere. 

FEASIBLE (of fuiſable, fr.) which may be 
done, 

FEAST, 1 a banquet, or ſumptuous meal. 2 
a holy-day, or a time of rejoicing on foe 
religious account, 

To FEAST, 1 to treat, or regale one, 2 (0 
revel, or banquet. 

FEAT, adj. 1 fine, ſpruce, genteel, 2 0%, 
range, affected. 


'FPAT, ſubſt. (of fait, fr.) exploit, or ye 


action. 
To do FEATS, to do marvels, or wonders 
FEA'THER, that part in birds which covet 
them, and by which they are enabled to fy, 
FEATHER-edzed, a term uſed by workmet, 
for ſuch boards as are thicker on one edges 
or Me, than on the other, 
FEA!TURE (of faiture, fr.) a lineamem 6 
the face. EN 3 
FE/RIFUGE 3, (of febris, lat, a fever, 3% 
fugo to drive away) a medicine that cuts 
fever, or argue. 1 


FEL 


miſs, or Cleanſe by {acrifice) the ſecond| 
Hunhof the year wuh us, fo called, becauſe 
in this month the ancient Romans uſed to 
offer ſacrifices for the purifying of the peo- 


Neulxxr (of fæeulentus, lat. of fx dregs) 
1 dreggy, or full of dregs. 2 loathſome, 


OUNDITY (of feecundrtas, lat. of farcun- 
Ju fruitful) 1 fruitfulneſs, abundance, plenty. 
2 exuberance, fluency, eloquence, | 

FEE, 1 a reward, or ordinary due, given to a 
perſon for the performance of his part in 
his reſpective art. 2 (in the plural) vails, 
perquiſites, or preſents paid to public officers 
by thoſe who have buſineſs with them. 

A yearly FEE, an annual penfion, 

To FEE, 1 to pay the fees. 2 to bribe, or 


corrupt. 
1 adj, {of forble, fr.) weak, languid, 
infirm. 
FEEBLE, ſub. a weak part, or blind fide | 
I FEED, 1 nouriſh, in a proper and figura- 
tive ſenſe, 2 to eat, 
ſerve, 

To FEEL, 1 to handle, or touch, 2 to per- 
ceive, or be ſenſible of, „ 
FEELING, 1 one of the external ſenſes, 
whereby we get the idea of hard, ſoft; hot, 
cold, rough, ſmooth, and other tangible qua- 
lies; as alſo of pain, diftance, &c, 2 touch- 

ing, or handling. 3 profit, or advantage. 
Filkw FEELING, compaſſion, ſympathy, or 
commiſeratton. 
FEGA'RY, freak, whimſy, or roaming about. 
Te FEIGN (of feindre, fr.) 1 to pretend, to 
Gilſemble, or counterfeit, 2 to devile, or 
invent, 3 to lye. 


3 to keep, or pre- 


F EN 


FE'LLOWS, or FELLIES of a vhee!, pieces 
of wood joined together, which compoſe the 
circle of the wheel. 
FELLOWS (in Gunnery) are fix pieces of 
wood, each of which form at arch of a 
circle ; and being joined together, make 
the wheel of a gun carriage ; their thickneſs 
is uſually the diameter of the bore of the 
piece, and their breadth ſomething more, 

FE'LLOWSHIP, 1 ſociety, company, alli- 
ance, 2 partnerſhip, 3 penſion of a col- 
lege. g 

FELLOWSHIP (in Arithmetic) is a rule that 
teaches how, by having given the feveral 
ſtocks of perſons that are partners together 
in trade; to proportion to every one of them 
his due ſhare of Joſs or gain. 

FELO de ſe, 1 the crime of ſelf-murther. 2 
one that willingly and deliberately kills him- 
ſelf. | 

FE'LON, 1 one that commits felony. 2 a 
whitlow on the finger. | 

FE'LONY (of felonie, fr.) a capital offence 
perpetrated with an evil intention. It in- 
cludes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe pu- 
niſhment is death, 

FELT, 1 wool uſed in making hats, 
coarſe hat made of wool, 

FELU CCA, it. a little ſhip with fix oars, not 
covered over, much uſed in the Mediterra- 
nean; its rudder might be applied either to 
head or ſtern, 

FEMALE, adj. {of femineus, lat. of femina a 
woman) belonging to woman, or of the fe- 
male ſex, 

FEMALE, ſub. the ſhe-kind, that ſex which 
conceives and bears, | 

FE”MININE, (of femininus, lat, of femina a 


FEINT (of feint, fr.) 1 (in Fencing) fignify 
that an offer is made at one part, and a real 
pals at another, 2 (in Rhetoric) a figure 
whereby the ſpeaker touches on ſomething 
in meking a ſhew of paſſing it over in 
ſilence. 

ToFEIST, to fizale, or ſmother a fart, 

tELDIFARE, a ſort of bird. 

10 FELI.CITATE (of felix happy) to make 

roſperous, or happy. 

FLV CIT V, happineſs, bleſſedneſs. 

tELL, adj, cruel, barbarcus, fierce, 

FELL, ſub, the ſkin of a beaſt. 

10 FELL, to cut down, to ftrike down. 

ELL monger, one that deals in ſheep - ſcins. 


FELL <oore, a fort of herb, otherwiſe called 
Genyan, 


| 


on the finger. 

LLOW, x a companion, or comrade, 2 a 
match, or equal. 3 a colleague in office. 4 
a fartuer, or aſſociate. 5 one that has a 
3 penſion, or fellowſhip in a 


Ty he goed FELLOW, to drink, revel, 


* 


PPLLON, or FEULON, a fore, or ſwelling | 


woman) of the female kind, 

FE/MUR, or Cs FE MO RIS, (of fero, lat. 
to ſupport) (in Anatomy) the thigh bone. It 
is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone of the body. 
Its upper part is joined to the iſchium by 
enarthtoſis, and the lower part with the ti» 
bia by gynglimus. 

FEN, a moor, marſh, or moraſs. 
FENCE, 1 an hedge, or incloſure. 2 a de- 
fence, ſafeguard, or proteQion, 2 
To FENCE, 1 to incloſe, or hedge about, 2 
to fortify, or make ſtrong, 3 to defend, or 

protect. 4 to fight with ſwords, &c, 


{FENCE month, the month wherein it is un- 


lawful to hunt in the foreſt, becauſe at 
that time the female deer fawn ; it begins 
fifteen days before midfummer, and ends 
fifteen days after, 

FENCING, the ert of defence, or of uſing the 
ſword to wound an enemy and preſerve him- 
felf from attacks, 

To FEND, to ward off. 

FENDER, a thing uſed before a fire · grate. 

FENDERS, pieces of old ropes hung over the 

fides of a boat to preveat her from rubbing 


{ 


[1 


againſt the ſhip fides, 
FN. 
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FEST. VOUS, merry, pleaſant, jocund. | 
FESTOON (of en, fr.) 1 a garland of 


Fes 
FENNIGREEK, an herb fo called, 


FENVIL, a fort of herb. f 
FE RIT V (of feritas, lat. of ferio to puſh)] tremes, 


wildnefs, fiereenefs, cruelty. | 

To F-/RMENT (of fermento, lat. of fermen- 
tum lea ven) to puff up, to leaven, to work 
as beer, 3le, &c. 

FERMENTA'TION, an eaſy, low, gentle 
motion of the inteſtine particles of a body 
arifing ufually from the operations of active 
acid matter, which rarifies and ſubtilizes the 
ſofter yielding particles thereof. 

FERN, a fort of plant common in barren 
phres. _ 

FERO'/CITY (of ſerocitas, lat, of ferio to puſh) 
ſierceneſs, cruelneſs. 

FE'RREL (of ferrum, lat. iron) a piece of 
iron or other metal to go round the end of a 

cane, &c, | 

FERRET, 1 (of foret, dut.) an animal uſed 
to catch rabbits. 2 a ſort of ribbon, 

To FERRET, 1to ſcratch. 2 to ſearch nar- 
rowly, 3 to vex, or torment. 

FERRY, a place in a navigable river where a 
large flat- bottumed boat plies to carry per- 
ſons, goods, - horſes, &c. over, | 

FERTILE (of fertilis, lat. of fero to produce) 

_ fruitful, or what produces abundance, 

FERTIP'LITY, fruitfulnefs, abundance, 

To FF'RTILIZE, to make frunful. 

FE'RVENCY, or FE'RVOUR (of ferwor, lat. 


of ferw? to be hot) ardour, earnelineſs, vi- of the moſt fruitful parts of all Kent, bay 


© _ gour, pa ſſion. 
FERVENT, vebement, earneſt, eager, zea- 
lous. ; 


FE'R VIP, hot, fervent, earneſt, 


FE"RCL +, lat. (of ferio, to ſtrike) a flat 


piece of wood wherewith children are cor- 
rected in ſchools, by flapping the palms. of 
their hands. 

FERULA'CEOUS plants, ſuch as have large 
ſtalks like the Ferulz ; (an herb deſcribed by 
Prixy, lib. 13. cap. 22.) ſuch as the 
ſun · flower, &e. 

FE'SCUE, a pointer wherewith children are 

. taught to ſpell. 

FESSE (in Beraldry) one of the nine honour- 
able ordinaries of the eſtutcheon, which it 
divides horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 
parates the chiet from the point. ; 

To FESTER, to putrify, ſuppurate, or 
rankle. 

FESTINA'TION (of feſtinatio, lat. of feftino 
to make haſte) heſte, ſpeed, 

FESTIVAL, adj. (of feftivus, lat. of feſlum a 
feaſt) merry, pleaſant, jocoſe. | 

FESTIVAL, ſub. (of feffum, lat, of fetus 

Joyful) a holy-day, a feaft, or day of good 
cheer, 

FESTI'VITY (of fefivitas, lat, of feſtus mer- 
ry) geyety, jollity, good humour. 


Fa. 
[ form of a firing of flowers, fruits ang1, 
tied together, and ſuſpended by the two e 


FETCH, a cunning trick, or artifice, 
To FETCH, to go to bring a thing, 
FE'TID (of fatidus, lat. of fete to fink 
ſtinking, rank, | 
FE'TLOCKS, the hair that grows behind d. 
a horſe's ſeet. | 
To FE'TTER, to put in fetten. 
FE'TTERS, 1 irons to put on the ley 0 
malefactors, cattle, &c. 2 ſlavery, bondage 
FEUD, an irrecontileable grudge, or mon 
hatred. In the northern parts it Ggnifie 
combination of kindred, to revenge the deat! 
of any of their blood. : | 
FEUD bote, a reward or recompence for et 
| gaging in ſuch a feud, or faction. 
FE*'VER (of febris, lat, of ferweo to be bot 
diſeaſe, or rather claſs of diſeaſes, whal 
charaQteriſtic is a praternatural heat fel 
through the whole body; attended with man 
ſymptoms. 
Continual FEVER, is that which continue 
without any intermiſſion, 
Intermitting FEVER, is that which has ce 
tain times of intermiſhon 
FE'VERFEW, a fort of herb, 
called Feather feu. 
FEVERSHAM, E. lon. 56 min. lat. g1? 
20/.] a port town in Kent, fituate in 0 


| 


ing the conveniency of a creek from th 
Thames, or that branch of it called Ef 
Swall, which is navigable by hoys. It 
firſt incorporated by the name of the Baro 
of Feverſham, afterwards by that of t 
mayor and commenalty, and laſtly by thi 
of the mayor and jurats, and commonalty ; 
being a member of the cinque · port of D 
ver. It is a populous flouriſhing place, an 
canſiſts of one long ſtreet, has a mari. 
houſe and charity-ſchool. Here are market 
on weeneſday and ſaturday, and ſein dd 
February the 14th, and Auguft the iſt, bol 
for ten days together, The London market 
are ſupplied from hence with abundance t 
apples and cherries, and the beſt oyſſen k 
ſewing, which are alſo fetched 2¼ K 
great quantities by the Dutch,who ſome js 
| *tis ſaid carry home as many as amount i 
2000 l. ſo that great numbers of men 30 
boats are emplayed to dredge for them, Til 
town uſed to be notorious for _— 
brandy, coffee, tea, pepper, &c. from vm 
and Holland, by the help of the Dutch 2 
posts, 2nd for clandeſtinely exporting 0's 
Diftint from London 44 computed, and 4 
meaſured miles; 21 fromMaidfione, un 
from Canterbury. 
FE W, a ſmall number, not many. ; 
FEWEL, or FE'UEL, matter to feed the 8 
as coals, wood, &c. or whatever receives 


- flowers, 2 (in Architecture) a deeoration in| 
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SIWMETS, or FEWMISHING, the dung! 


of deer. 
FIANTS (of fente, fr.) the dung of a fox, 
or badger. 
F18, a ſham, or lie. | 
FIBERS, or FIBRES (of fibres, fr. of fbre, 
Jt, of fiber, i. e. extremus, the laft) are 
the ſmall threads, or filaments, of which 
elaſtic bodies are, or may be ſuppoſed to be 


made. 

F/RROUS,' full of fibres, mede up of fibers, 

FI'BULA (ia Anatomy) one of the bones of 
the leg, being the outermoſt and ſlendereſt. 
F/CKLE, roving, in-onſtant, apt to change. 

FICTION (of fie, lat. of fngo to invent) 
an invention, or feigned thing. 

FICTIOUS, counterfeited, feigned, forged, 
contrived, 

FIDDLE (of fidicula, lat. a dim, of fidis a 
firioged infirument) a muſical inftrument, 
generally called a violin. 

FIDE'LITY (of fidelrras, lat. of fido to truſt 
to) f. ithfulneſs, integrity, honeſty, | 

To FIDGE abcut, to ſtir up and down, and 
never fit Gill. 

FIELD, t a piece of ground for tillage, or 


meadow. 2 the place where a baitle was 
fought. 3 (in Heraldry) the face of the 
eſcutcheon, | 


FIELD colours, ſmall flags carried with the 
quarter-mzſter general to mark cout the 
ground where the ſeveral regiments of an 
army ore to encamp. 

FIELD officers, are thoſe who have the com- 
mand of a whole regiment, v7. the colonel, 
heutenant-colone], and major. : 

HELD. pieces, are ſmall cannon, which are 
uſually carried along with an army in the 
feld; ſuch as three pounders, minions, ſa- 
kers, fix-pounders, demi-culverins, 
twelve= pounders ; and thelg being ſmall and 
light, are eaſily carried. 

FIELD ff (in Gunnery) is a ſtaff about the 

bigneſs of an halbert, with a ſpear at the 

end, which to ech ſide has ears ſcrew'd on 
like the cock of a matchluck ; into which 
the gunners ſcrew lighted matches when they 
are on duty, this being called, ming the 

feld fa. F | , N 

FIEND, 1 a fory, devil, or evil ſpirics 2 8 
foe, or enemy. 

FIERCE (of ferox, lat. of fero to bear away) 1 

cruel, ſu-ly, wild, ſavage. 2 ſharp, violent. 

3 boiſte ous, ' impetuous, 4 immoderate, 

exceſſiv .. | 

FIERY (from fire) x burning, hot, ignited. 2 | 

hafty, paſſionate, furious. 3 red, ſhining, 

Air era 4 burly, or full of red pimples. 
FE (of fifre, fr.) a ſmall muſical inſtrument 

7 the wind kind of a very ſhrill tone. 

It E, a county of Scotland, bounced by the 
1 of Tay and Strathern on the north V 
) the German ſea on the eaſt; by the Frith 


and | 


FIL 
on the ſouth, and by Montieth and Sterling 
on the weſt, The land yields great plenty 
of corn, forage and pit coal; the ſea, be« 
fides other fiſh, yields abundance of oyſters, 
and ſhell-fiſh 5 and the coaſt is well planted 
with little towns, where good ſtore of luſty 
ſailors are bred, 

FIFFARD, it. a ſmall pipe, or flageolet made 
uſe of by the Germans, with a drum, in the 
army, ; 

FI'FTEEN, the number 15, or xv. 

FIFTEE/NTH, adj. as the fift-enth day of. 

FIFTEENTH, ſub. the fifteenth, or fifteenth 
port of, 

FiFTH, adj. as the fifth day. 

FIFTH, ſub. a fifth, or fifth part, 
FIFTH (in Muſic) the ſame as Diapente 3 
which ſee. | : 

FIFTIETH, a numerical adjective. 

FI'FTY, the number 50, or L. 

FIG (of ficus, lat. of qaytiy, gr. to eat) 1A 
ſort of fruit. 2 difeaſe in horſes. | 

FIG pecker, a bid like a nightingale, that feeds 
on figs, grapes, &c. 

FIG Wort, a ſort of herb, | 
F:GHT, 2 combat, battle, or engagement. 
FIGMENT (of figmentum, lat, of fingo to 
imagine) « fiction, invention, or ſtory, * 
FI'GURATE numbers (in Geometry) are ſuch 
as do or may repreſent ſome geometrical fi- 
gure, in relation to which they are always 
conſidered; as Tiianguler numbers, Penta- 
gonal numbers, Pyramidal numbers, &c, See 
each under the reſpective words. 

+ FIGURA'TION (of | figuratto, lat.) 1 a 
faſhioning, reſembling, or ſhoping. 2 a chi- 
mera, or imaginary conceit. | 

FI'GURATIVE, ſpoken by way of figure, 

FI"GURE (of jigura, lat. of fingo to faſhion} 

1 form, ſhave, or faſhicn a thing. 2 re- 
preſentation on paper. 3 a ſtatue, or images 

4 2 rhetorical flouriſh, or orn. ment. 5; an 

appearance, or outward ſhew, 6 an auk« 

ward, or diſ-greeable perſon, 7 (in Arithe 
metic) a nurneral character, or a character 
whereby a number is expreſſed or wrote, aas 

I, 2, 3, &c. 8 (in Geometry) is a ſpace 

circumicribed by lines. 9 (in Philoſophy, or 

Phyfics) is the ſurface, or terminating ex- 

tremes of any body. : | 

Curvilineal FIGURES (in Geometry) are ſuck 

as bave their extremities crooked ;z as the 

circle, ellipfis. &c. ; 

Mixed FIGURES (in Geometry) are ſuch as 

are bounded partly by right lines, and partly 

by crooked ones; as a ſemicircle, ſegmen 
of a circle, &c, | 

Plane FIGURES, or plane ſurfaces (in Geame» 

try) are ſuch as are terminated, or - bounded 

dy right lines only; as a ſquare, &c. 

II LAMENTS (of Flamenta, lat. of filum 3 
thread) the ſame as Fibres z which ſee, 

FILAMENTS (in Phyhic) are the little threads 


* Ferth, which ſeparates it from RY 
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FILANDERS (of filandres, fr.) 2 fmall fort 
of worms like threads that breed in the reins 


of a hawk. 


 FILBERD, a fort of ſmall nut, proper to be 


lanted in gardens, 


T0 FILCH (of gu, gr. to rob) to ſteal 


cunningly. n 
FILE, fr. 1 a row of ſoldiers ſtanding one be- 


hind another. 2 an inſtrument of ſteel cut 
into little furrows, uſed by workmen in me- 
tals to ſmooth and faſhion their work with, 

a wire, &c. to put looſe papers on, 4 a 
word without edges, with a button on the 


point uſed in learning to fence. 


To FILE, to ſmooth, poliſh, or faſhion with 


a file. 


To FILE ef, (Military phraſe) to march off 


file by file, 


FI'LET (in Architecture) is any little ſquare 
moulding, which accompanies, or crowns a 


er. 


FI'LIAL, fr. (of filialis, lat. of filius, a ſon, 


or child) of, or belonging to a ſon, or child. 
FILL, as much as ſuſficeth, or fills one's 
ſtomach. | 


FVLLEMOT (of feuille arte, fr. a dead leaf) 


the colour of a dead leaf. 
FILLET, 12 band with which women bind 
up their hair. 2 a band of cloth. 3 the 


fleſhy part of a leg of veal. 4 8 book - bind- 


er's ornament round the ſides of a book. 

FILLV, a young mare. 

FILM, 1 a thin ſkin within the body, dividing 
the fleſh, or any near member one from an- 
other. 2 a ſkin, or ſcum upon the ſurface 
of mineral waters, 3 a woody ſkin, that ſe- 
parates the ſeeds in the pods of plants. 

FILOSELLA (of floſelle, fr.) a fort of coarſe 
fill 


To FILTER, or FTLTRATE (of filirer, fr. 
of filrro, to ſtrain) to firain through a beg, 
paper, &c, : 

FILTH, 1 ordure, or excrements, 2 duſt, 
dt, ſweepings. | 

FVLTHY, a foul, nafly, ſlovenly, ſluttiſh, 
dirty. 2 obſcene, impure, ſmutty, bawdy. 


FILTHY Iucre, diſhoneſt gain, | 


FILTRA/TION, the act of training a liquor 
through a cloth or paper, in order to py- 
rify or ſeparate it from ite groſſer parts. 

.FV/MBRIATED Haves (in Botany) are ſuch 
as are Jagged about the edges, | 

© FIN, a part of a fiſh, which keeps him upright, 
and prevents wavering in ſwiming. 

_ FINABLE, that is liable to be fined, | 

FINAL, fr. (of finalis, lat, of Enis the end) 
that makes an end, or concludes, 

FVNANCER, an officer belonging to the 

finances. 

FINANCE, fr. the French king's treaſure, 

 FI/NARY, or FINERL, fo they call that 
part of an iron mill, where the pigs are 
wrought into groſs iron, and prepared for 


To FIND, 1 to meet with, 2 to « 
allow, 3 to ſee, or perceive, 4 * 


e 
y experience. 7 to ; 
1 3 8s to find a bil, a 
FINE, adj. 1 handſome, comely, beauliſal. 3 
neat, or ſpruce in clothes, 3 the contrary of 
coarſe, 4 excellent, rare, 5 pure, or refined 
FINE, ſub. 1 a mulct, or pecuniary puniſkment 
impoſed by a ſtatute, 2 what a man pays 
when he takes a leaſe, 3 a form of con- 
veyance of land. 
To FINE, 1 to purge from dregs, drofs, ge, 
2 to amerce, or lay a fine on a perſon, ; 
to pay a fine, ke 
FINERY, 1 ornament, or fine attire, 2 3 
fort of forge in the iron works, &c. 9 
FIN ESSE, fr. (i. e. fineneſs) that particular de- 
licacy perceived in works of the mind; and 
the niceſt, moſt ſecret and ſublime parts of 
any art or ſcience. 
FI\NEW, mouldineſe, or hoarineſs, ſuch az is 
on bread, &c. long kept, 
FINGER, part of the hand. 
FI'NICAL, nice, conceited, or affected. 
FINTS, lat. the end, or concluſion, 
To FINNISH, 1 to end, or conclude, 2 0 
put the laſt hand to a thing. 
FI'NITE (of Fnitus, lat. of finis the end) ig 
that which has fixed or determined bounds or 
limits ſet to its power, excent, or duration, 
FINTIOR, lat. the ſame as horizon, ſo called, 
becauſe it finiſhes or terminates the 6ght, or 
proſpect. 
FIR, the name of a tree. 
FIRE, 1 that which has either heat, light, or 
the power of burning. 2 courage, {pirity 
vivacity. 3 ſuch combuſtibles as are burnt, 
cither to warm us, or to dreſs our vidtuals 
4 (in Military affairs) ſometimes fignifies the 
fires lighted in an army ia the night-time; 
but more frequently the diſcharge of the rs 
arms, 
St. Antheny's FIRE, a kind of ſwelling, full 
of heat and redneſs. 
FIRE drake, 1 a meteor flying in the niet, 
like a dragon, 2 a fort of fire-work. 
To FIRE, 1 to (et on fire, 2 to ſhoot, © 
diſcharge fire arms. 3 to take fire. 
To FIRK (of ferie, lat, to ſtrike) to whyy 
or beat, 
FI/RKIN, the fourth part of a barrel. 
FI/RKIN nan, one that trades in ſmall 
with a brewer, 
FIRM (of ferme, fr. of firmus, lat. of igua{# 
gr. to ſupport) 1 fixed, as a foundation. 2 
made ſure, as a bargain. 
FIRMAMENT (of firmamentum, lat. of fi- 
mus, firm) this is taken by ſome for the #1 
of the fixed ſtare, or the height of heaven. 
But more properly 'tis that ſpace which is 1 
expanded or appears arched over us above Wh 
the heavens, K 


Fac chafery. 


— prime, original, chief. ly 


F IRTH, def 


4 t _ 


fg Til, a ſpectre, or apparition, | tled and fixed than under the fign that be. 
u CAL, fr. (of ſcalis, lat. of Bſcus the gins and ends it. a 

king's treaſure) of or belonging to the ex- | FIXED Pars, are ſuch as conſtantly keep at 
chequer,, or the King's treaſure, the ſame diſtance, with reſpect to each other, 
1H, the inhabitants of the water, whether | in contradiſtinction to the planets, which 
clothed with ſcales or ſhells z tho? the latter change their poſition with reſpe& to each 
ne generally diſtinguiſhed by being called other. 

hell. Fd. FIZ GIG, 1 a ſort of dart to ſtrike fiſh with as 
FI5H-garth, a dam, or wear, in a river for] they ſwim. 2 ſort of top for boys. 3 0 
the taking of fiſh. gadding idle goſſip. : 
FISH-monger, one that ſells fiſh. | To FI/ZZLE, to foiſt, or break wind back 
TMSHERMAN, one that catches fiſh, ward without noiſe, 
rISHERY, 1 che art, or trade of catching | FLA'BBY, ſoft, wet, limber, ſlippery. 

ih, 2 the place where fiſh is cured after  FLA'CCID (of Paccidus, lat, of flaccus, flags 
klhing, ging, or hanging down) withered, feeble, 
GUARD, or FISCARD, a ſmall town! weak, hanging, lolling, or flagging, 

in Pembrokeſhire ; the chief trade of which FLAG, 1 a colour, an enſign, or banner, which 
y fiſhing for herrings, which are taken in| authors frequently confound with each other. 
the ſea at the foot of the hill on which | The term is more particularly uſed at ſea 
the town is built, which likewiſe forms a | for the colours bore on the top of the maſts 
god harbour, Here is a market weekly] of veſſels to notify the quality of the per- 
in friday. Diſtant from London 170 com- ſon who commands the ſhip, of what nation 

it is, or whether it be equipped for war or 


zted, and 199 meaſured miles. 
o FISK,, to run about heedleſly or careleſſy. trade. 2 a fort of ruſh, 3 the ſurface of 


I/SURE (of Jura, lat. of fndo to cleave) a the ground, pared off to burn. 
6 r ig RM ö To FLAG, Ito grow faint, 2 to wither and 


decay, in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 3 


cleft, flit, rift, or crack, 
FSSURES (in Philoſophy) are certain inter- 


wptions that horizontally or parallelly di- not to hold out. 

ite the ſeveral ſtrata of which the body FLAGS (in Falconry) the feathers in a hayk's 

of our terreſtrial globe is compoſed, wing, next to the principal ones, 
IFLA ſbip, one commanded by an admiral, 


FIST, the hand clinched. 

I!STICK aut, a fort of fruit, uſually called or general officer, who has a right to carry 
i Piſtac nut. a flag, 

ISNULA, lat. (in Surgery) a deep, winding, | FLA'GELET, or FLA”GEOLET (of H- 
callous, cavernous ulcer, with a narrow en- geolet, fr. a” ſmall pipe) a ſort of muſical 
trance, but opening thence into a ſpacious} © inſtrument, like a little flute, 
bottom 3 and generally yielding a ſharp and; F LAUGELLANTS, a ſect of heretics in the 
virulent matter. thirteenth century, who held that whipping 
FISTULAR flowers (in Botany) are ſuch as each other was the chief virtue in chriſtianity, 
e compoſed of a great many long, ſlender, and preferred ſcourging to martyrdom. 
hollow pipes, generally jagged at the ends, To FLA“GELLATE (of flage!h, lat. of fla- 
{et together in round heads. a gellum, a whip, or ſcourge) to whip, ſcourge, 
IT, adj, 1 well proportioned, 2 becoming, or laſh. 
tecent, 3 capable, able, 4 convenient, or| FLAGI”TIOUS (of flagitioſur, lat. of flagi- 
pit, 5 ready, prepared, 6 reaſonable, juſt tum a baſe action) 1 ungracious, full of 
FIT, ſub. 1 the acceſs, or paroxyſm of an] miſchief, lewd, naughty, villainous, 2 in- 
ue, Kc. 2 a freak, or whim, famous, ſcandalous, baſe. ? 
HITCH, 1 a ſort of pulſe, 2 a polecat. FLA“GON (of flacon, fr.) a drinking pot. 
IVE, the number 5, Or v. FLA/GRANT (of flagrans, lat. of fagro to 
HIVE finger, a ſort of fiſh. burn) 1 ardent, eager, earneſt, or mighty 
To FIX (of fixer, fr. of fgo, lat. to faſten)] hot. 2 notorious, infamous, 

I to faſten, or make firm. 2 to appoint, | FLAIL (of flagrum, lat. a whip) an inſtrument 
ahgn, or pitch upon. z to ſettle in a buſi-| to threſh corn with. : 
neſs, Ke. 4 to chooſe, elect, or pick out. | FLAKE (of feces, lat. a fake of ſnew) a ſcrap, 
5 to determine, or conclude upon, fragment, or piece of a thing; as of ſnow, 

IXA'TION (in Chemiſtry) is the rendering] ice, flame, &c. 6 
. body fixed or permanent. To FLAKE, to peel off in flakes, or thin 
AD lire of defence (in Fortification) is a| pieces, | / 
ine drawn along the face of a baſtion, and] FL AM, 1 a fiction, or idle ſtory, 2 a ſham, 

or put off, | f 


14 in the courtin. 
rb en of the zodiac, are Taurus, Leo, | FLA'MBOY (of flambeau, fr.) a kind of torch 
made of ſeveral wicks covered with wax, 


Sorpio, and Aquarius, ſo called becavſe the 
ſerving to burn by night in the ſtreet. 


lun paſſes them reſpectively in each quar- | 
de, when that particular ſeaſon is more ſet- 7 a (of flamma, * of , R 2 
5 * Js 2 | PC 


— 


2 


* 
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FLA 


taral heat) 1 a blaze, flaſh, or flake 
of fire. 2 vehemency, or ardour. 2 love, 
or deſire. 4 an inſtrument to bleed horſes, 


&c. a 
FLAME (in Philoſo hy) a fume, vapour, or 
exhalation heated red hot, to ſhine. 
FLA'NCON A'DE (of flanconnade, fr.) a pa's 
in fencing. 


FLANK (of flanc, fr.) thet part of an animal | 


between the laſt rib and the haunch bone. 
FLANK (in Military affairs) fignifies one fide 
of a bett lion or army; as to attack the ene- 

my in flank, is to fie upon them on one 


e. 
FLANK in Fortifi-ation) is that part of the 
baſtion which reaches from the courtin to 
the face, and d-fends the oppoſite face, the 
Mank, and the churtin. 

Obligue, or ſecend © LANS (in Feortification) is 
that part of the courtin, where they can 
ſee to ſcour the face of the oppoſite ba%on, 
and is the ciſtance of the lines raſant and 
fich-nt. 

Retired FLANK (in F-utification} is the plat- 
form of the caſemate, which lies hid in the 
be ion. 

To FLANK a place (in Fortification) is to 

 &ifpoſe a baſtion, or other hke work, in 


gucb m nner, that taere ſhall be no part of | 


it but what is defended, ſo as you may from 


chegce pliy upon front and rear. For any 
Fortification that hath no defence but juſt 
right forwards, is faulty; and to render it 
complete, one part ought to be made to 
flank the other. Hence the courtin is al- 
ways the trongeft part of any place, becauſe 
tis fiinked at each end. 

FLANK febant (in Fortification) is that from 
whence a cannon playing, fireth its ſhot di- 
tect'y in the face of the oppoſite baſtion, 

FLANK raſant (in Fortification) is that point 
from whence the line of defence begin-, 
from the conjunction of which, with the 
couctin, the ſhot only razeth the face of the 
next baſtion, which happens when the face 
cannot be diſcovered but from the flank 


alone. 

Simple FLANKS (in Fortification) are lines 
which go from the angle of the ſhoulde: 
to the courtin, and whoſe principꝛl function 
is the defence of the moat. 

FLA'NKED, or Double Tenaille. See TER 
NAILLE, | 

FLANKED line of defence, See Lins of de- 
ence raxant. 

FLA'NKED angle (in Fortification) is the 
angle formed by the two fares of the baſti- 
on, which of courſe forms the point of it. 


FL ANKER DV (among Hunters) the nuts or] 


knobs in the flank of a deer. 
FLA'NKING angle. See Ax LR flanking, 
FLANN! L, a fort of Welch ſtuff, a k ind of 

thin wollen cloth, wove with two treddle: 


: after the manner of baize, 


F LE 

FLAP, 1 a firoke, or blow, 2 the lower 

| part of the ear, &c, 3 the tail of a fun 
4 the upper part of the ſhoe, 5 an inftr. 
ment to kill flies, c. with. 

To FLARE, 1 to move to and fro, as a candle 
does in the wind, 2 to dazzle one's eyes 
3 to go open breaſted, SD 

FLASH, 1 a gle»m of lightning, or of fire, « 
ſudden ſpurt, or impulſe. 3 a daſh of wa. 
ter. 42 ſally, or flight of wit, 5 a boa. 
ing fe low. 

FLA'SHY, 1 ſudden, not laſting. 2 wateri, 
3 freſh taſted, 4 without ſolidity. 

FLACK (of faſgue, fr.) 1 an vrenfil to put 
gun- powder in. 2 a thin glaſs. bottle to 
k-ep wine in, 3 a bed in the carrizge of > Wi 
piece of ordnance, | 

FLA\SKET, a great ſort of baſket, 

FLAT. adj. 1 even, or level. 2 plain, or 
manifeſt, 3 dead, as drink, 4 plain, or in- 
ſipid, as a diſcourſe. 5 dull, or heavy, a2 
flat voice. 

FLAT, ſub. 1 a plain, or flat country. 2 a 
ſhallow, or ſhelf at ſea. 3 2 diefis in muſic, 

FLATLY, plainly, without reſerve, 

To FLA'TTER (of Hater, fr.) 1 to praiſe or 
commend, 2 to tickle, or pleaſe, 4 0 
cajole, cox, or wheedle, 4 to conceal the 
truth from one, or keep one in the dz;k, 
5 to entertain a perſon with the hopes of a 
thing. 6 to pleaſe one's ſelf with hope, er 
hope for a thing. 

FLAYTULENT (of fiatulentus, lat. of flatus 
blaſt of wind) windy, or that cauſeth wind, 

FLA'TUQUS, full of wind. 

FLA'TUS, or FLATUO#SITY, wind gather- 
ed in the bowels, by means of indigeſtion, 

To FLAUNT, to give one's ſelf airs, to fut, 
or look big, 

FLA'VOUR, 1 the taſte, or reliſh of any 


thing. 2 the ſcent, or ſmell of any thing, 

FLAW, 1 à defect, in a precious tone, write 
ing, Kc. 2 a chink, or creviſe, 3 a lite 
ſkin that grows ſometimes at the root « 
one's nails, 4 a guſt of wind, 

FLAX, a fort cf herb, whoſe bark conſis ct 
fibres, which being dreſſed and worked ft 
for ſpinning into thread, of which liven 5 
made. 

FLA “XEN, 1 made of flax, 2 fair, or of l 
colour of flax. 5 
FLE 4, an inſect ſo called. 2 the fat of Wit 
To FLEA, to pull the ſkin off. 8 
FLEA-BII TEN ce/cor, is white ſpotted wit 

a dark red. 
FLEAM, See PHI E GM. | 
FLEAM, (of vliem, eur, a lancet) 3 a urge 
on's inft; ument to lance children's gums. 3 
2 farrier's inſtrument to bleed horſes, t. 
FLEDGE or FLE'CGED, covered wita ſeas 
thers, or fit to ſty out of the neſt. 
FLEECE, the crop of the ſheep's wool. 
To FLEECE ene, to rob, or ſtrip bim of hu 
ſubſtance, 4 | 


| 
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FLI 
10 FLEER, or caſt a ſaucy, or difdainful 


3 ſub. 1 a number of ſhips together. 


22 priſon in London, thus called from the 
river Fleet, on the fide of which it ſtands, 


FLEET, adj. ſwift, ſpeedy, quick, 

To FLEET, 1 to float upon the water, 2 to 
remove, or change one's place. 

FLEE ING, tranſitory, paſſing or fading away. 

FLESH, 1 the fibrous part of an animal body; 
teing that whereof moſt of the other parts 
are compoſed, and whereby they are con- 
nected together. 2 the carnal appetite. 3 
(in Botany) the ſoft pulpy ſubſtance of any 
froit, 

T, FLESH, to animate, or encourage. 

FLUI'CHER (of Hecbe, fr. an arrow) a maker 
of arrows. x 

FLEXIBLE (of flexibilts, lat, of flecto to bend) 
1 limber, pli:nt, ſupple. 2 apt to be per- 
ſuaded, or intreated. 3 docile, tractable, 
good-natured, 

FLEXION, bending, or bowing. 

FLEXOR (in Anatomy) a name given to ſe- 
veral mu cles, whoſe office is to bend the 


Points of the limbs they belong to, 


FLIGHT, 1 action of flying. 2 a company 


of birds, 3 an eſcape, or running away, 4 


in Architecture) all the ſteps from one land- 
ing place to another in a pair of ſtairs. 5 a 
lofty thought, or ſoaring expreſſion, 

FLUMSY, limber, thin, light, 


To FLINCH, 1 to quit, defiſt, or give over. 


2 to play faſt and looſe, 3 not to perform 
one's word. 

To FLING, 1 to hurl, or throw. 
3 horſes do. 

FLINT, a very hard fort of pebble, chiefly 
vſed for yielding ſparks of fire by ſtriking 
againſt a piece of ſteel, 

MINT. CASTLE, [W. lon. 439. 12“. lat. 539. 
200, the capital town of Flintſhire, ſituate 
on the river Dee, 10 miles eaſt of St. Aſaph, 
It is but a ſmall town, and noted for very 
little but an old ruinous caſtle, begun by 
Henry II. and finiſhed by Edward I, It has 
2 market on Saturday, and a fair on the firſt 
of Auguſt ; and ſends one member to per- 
lamem, D ſtant from London 130 com- 

dated, and 201 meaſured miles. : 

{LINTSHIRE, a county of north Wales, is 
of an oblong form, bounded on the north by 
the channel of the Dee; on the eaſt by 
Cheſhire, and elſewhere by Denbigbſhire. 
It is 40 miles in circumference, contain- 
ng about 160,000 acres, and has 23 pariſhes, 
nd 2 market-cowns, is partly in the dioceſe 
cf Cheſter, but moſtly in that of St. Aſaph. 
The bills are well furniſhed with coal- pits, 
ind of lead and tin ore; the valleys afford 
Penty of corn and paſiurage, The inhabi- 
ants ate generally long lived. It ſends two 
Mmbers to petliament, one for the county, 
a we for Flint- caſile. | 


| 
2 to kick 


FLO. 


FLIP, a fort of drink, in 2 manner peculiat 
to ſailors, made of beer, ſugar, and brandy, 
or gin, mixed, | 

FLYPPANT, 1 briſk, airy, gay, 2 talkae 
tive, prattling, full of words, 

FLIRT. See FLURT., 

FLITCH, a fide of bacon, 

FLIT TER, a rag, or tatter, | 

FLITTER mouſe, a bat, or rere-mouſe, 

To FLOAT, f to ſwim upon the water. 
be in ſuſpence, 3 to lay under water. 

FLOAT, a number of pieces of timber join 
ed together to be conveyed down a river by 
the ſtream. 

FLOA'TING bridge, is a bridge made in form 
of a redoubt, conſiſting of two boats, co- 
vered with planks, which ought to be ſo ſo- 
— framed, as to bear both horſe and 
OOt. 

FLOCK (of floceus, lat, a lock of wool) 1 a 
company of ſheep, &c, 2 multitude of 
people, 3 the ſhearing of woollen cloth. 

FLOOD, 1 an innundation, or deluge of water, 
2 the coming in of the tide. 3 the torrent, 
or ſtream, | | 

FLOOR, the bottem of. a room. | 

FLOHMENCEs, a fort of cloth brgught f 
Florence, 

FLO/RID (of fleridus, lat. of Foreo to flouriſh) 
full of rhetorical flouiſhes, or orna» 
ments, 

FLO'RIN, 1 a German coin of different va- 
lue. 2 a gold coin, firſt ſtruck by the Flo- 
rentines, having a flower upon it. 

FLO'RIST (of fleuriſte, fr.) one who delights 
and has ſkill in flowers, 

FLO RX, a flouriſh, parade, or ſhew. 

FLO TA, ſpan. the plate fleet ſent annually to 
Mexico by the Spaniards. 

FLO/FSON, or FLOTZANS, goods float 
ing on the water, baving been loſt by ſhip- 
wreck, which are given to the lord high 
admiral by his letters patent. 

FLO/TTEN milk, ſkim'd milk, 

FLOUNCE, a fort of looſe furbelow, formerly 
put on a petticoat, 

To FLOUNCE, 1 to plunge into the water. 
2 to mike a noiſe with a fall. 3 to leave 
company abruptly with tokens of diſpleaſure, 
4 to ſpeak haughtily or diſdainfully. 5 to 
ornament a garment with furbelows, 

FLOU'NDER, the name of a flat fiſh, 

FLOU'RETS, little flowers. 

FLOURISH, 1 en ornament in writing, mu- 
fic, ſpeech, &c. 2 flower work, in archi. 
tefture, 3 amorous nonienſe, 4 a boaſt, 
or brag, 

To FLOCU'RISH (of floreo, lat. of flor a Lower) 
1 to bloſſom, or bear flowers. 2 to proſper, 
thrive, or be in repute. 3 to adorn à piece 
of writing with ornamental firokes of the 
pen. 4 to grace a piece of muſic with aus, 
Kc. & to brandiſh x ſword, &c, 6 to adorn 
a piece of necyle-work with clowers, &c, 7 

| do 


* » 
. 


FLU 


to brag, vaunt, or boaſt, 8 to uſe rhetori- 
cal ornaments, : | + 

To FLOUT, to jeer, or rail at one. 

To FLOW (of fluo, lat. of SM, gr. to run 
abroad) 1 to run, or trickle from. 2 to 
melt, as metals. 3 to proceed, or come 
from, 4 to pour in as water, 

FLOWER (of fleur, fr.) 1 the bloom, or bloſ- 
ſom of a plant. 2 the fineſt part of meal. 
3 the prime, choice, or beſt part, as the 
flower of one's age. 4 (in the plural num- 
ber) women's monthly courſes. 

FLOWERS (in Chemiſtry) is that fine mealy 
part that is ſublimed into the head, and alu- 
dels, and adheres to them in form of a fine 


powder. 

To FLU'CTUATE (of fu uo, lat, of flutus a 
wave) to waver, or be in ſuſpence, to waver 
in one's opinion. | 

FLUE, 1 the down, or foft hair of a rabbit. 
2 the little feathers, or flocks that ftick to 
one's cloaths. 3 a ſmall winding chimney, 

FLUENT (of fluens, lat. of fluo to flow) free, 
eaſy, ready, or eloquent in ſpeech, 

FLUENT, or flowing quantity of a fluxion, is 
that quantity (whether line, ſurface, ſolid, 
&c,) of which it is the fluxion; as the fluent 
of x* is x, and the fluent of xy is xy ; 
and fo of othen, | 

FLUID (of fluidut, lat. of fuo to flow) that 
flows eaſily; as water, &c. 

FLUID boch (in Philoſophy) is that whoſe parts 
yield to any impreſſion; and by yielding are 
eafily moved one among another; and ſo it 
follows, that fluidity ariſes from hence, viz. 
that the parts do not ſtrongly cohere, and 
that the motion is not hindered by any in- 
equality in the ſurface of the parts, 

FLU/MMERY, a gelly of oatmeal, 

FLU'/RRY, a ſudden guſt of wind. 


5 to abound. 


FLURT, «x a ſpurt, ſtart, fit. 2 banter, rail- 
lery. 3 a ſort of filk, 4 a jilt, flirt, or 
light houſewife, 5 a blow, or flap. 

PLUSH, 1 a red colour in the face. 2 when the 
cards are all of a fort, z full of, or abound- 
ing with, 

To FLUSH, 7 to bluſh, or redden in the face. 
2 to elate, or tranſport a perſon, 

FLU'STER, paſſion, or tranſport. 

FLUTE (of flute, fr.) a pipe, a muſical inſtru- 
ment of the wind kind. 

FLU/TINGS (in Architecture) are certain per- 
pendicular cavities cut length-ways around 
the ſhaft of a column, and rounded at the 
two extremes. Their number was at firſt 
limited to twenty-four in the Ionic, and 
twenty in the Doric order ; but that limita- 
tion, ſome of onr modern architects have 
taken the liberty to diſpenſe with, 

To FLU'TTER, 1 try to fly, 2 to fluctuate, 
or be at an uncertainty, 3 to ſtammer, or 
heſitate. 4 to fly from ſide to ſide. 

FLUX, fr, (of fluxus, lat. of flua to flow) 1 


| 


a regular, periodical motion of the ſea, | 


FOC 

wherein the water is raiſed, and driven v.. 
lently againſt the ſhores, ; The — 
motion, and the reflux another, 2 (in Medi. 
cine) an extraordinary iſſue or evacuation of 
ſome humour, 

FLUX pozwders (in Chemiſtry) are certain 

powders for the more enſy diſſolving hard 

metal, or melting ores, 

FLU'XION, a flowing, or running, 

FLUXIONS, are the velocities of the motion 
of the naſcent increments, or evaneſcent 
decrements with which lines, fuperficies and 
ſolids are generated and increaſe, or decreaſe 
and vaniſh ; they are in the ratio of theſe 
naſcent increments, and may be expounded 
by them, and by any lines that are propor- 
tional to them, Thus ſuppoſe (x) any flow. 
ing quantity, and (x") its momentaneous in- 
crement, then (x') may repreſent the velo- 
city of the motion of the increments, and 
we ſhall have (x) in a conftant ratio of (x), 


To FLY, 1 to move with wings, as a bird, 2 

to run away. 3 to eſcape by flight, 4 to 

Quit, or abandon, 5̃ to break to pieces, to 
burſt, - 

FLY, 1 an inſect. 2 the upper part of the 
mariners compaſs, whereon the thirty-two 
ma are delineated, 3 the upper pan of 
Jack. 

To FLY groſs (in Falconry) is when a hawk 
flies at great birds, 

To FLY en head (in Falconry) is when a 
hawk, mifling her quarry, betakes herſelf 
to the next chick, 

FLY'ING army, or FLY!ING camp, i a 
firong body of horſe or foot, uſually can- 
manded by a lieutenant-general, which are 
always in motion, to prevent the inroads of 
the enemy, &c. 

TLYING bridges, two ſmall bridges laid one 
upon another. 

FLYING ii, a fiſh that hath wings. 

FLY'ING pinion, is part of a clock, having 2 
fly, or fan, thereby to gather air, and. fo to 
bridle the rapidity of the clock's motion, 
when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking 

art. 

FLYING *vorm (in a horſe) a tetter, or ring- 
worm. 

FOB, alittle pocket. 2 

To FOB ene off, to put one off with fair 
promiſes. 

+ To FOCILITATE (of foci!lo, lat. of fu 
a fire-hearth) to warm, or cheriſh, 

FOCUS, lat. a hearth, or firc- place. 

FOCUS of an ellipſit, is a point in the longeſt 
axis on each fide the centre; from ac 
of which, if any two right lines are drawn, 
meeting one another in the periphery 0 
the ellipſis; their ſum will be always equal 
to the longeſt axis, as B and C, fig. 13- 

FOCUS of the byperbola, is a point 10 the 
principal axis, within the oppoſite hyper: 
bolas ; from whence, if apy two right * 


lux is One 


FOL 


are drawn meeting in either of the oppabite] 


byperbolas, their difference will be equal to 
the principal axis z as A is the focus of the 
hyperbola, fig. 14. : 

FOCUS, of a parabola, is a point in the prin- 

ipal axis within the figure, diſtant from the 
vertex one fourth part of the latus rectum; 
ax B is the focus of the parabola, fig. 22. 

FO.US in optics, is the point of convergence, 
or concurrence of the rays of the light made | 
by the tefraction or reflexion, or refracting 
or reflecting ſubſtance. 

FOCUS virtual. See VIX TVA focus, 

O DDER, any kind of meat for cattle. 

FOE, an enemy. 

FOEFUS 2, lat. (of the antiq. verb $9law, gr. 
to commence) the young of any creature ; 
but in a ſtrict ſenſe, a young child in the 
womb, whoſe parts are perfectly formed; 
before which time, *tis called an embryo, 

FOG, 1 a miſt z a collection of groſs vapours 
floating near the ſurface of the earth, 2 
after-math, or after-graſs. 

FOH! or FV! an interjection expreſſing ab- 
horrence, 

FOIBLE, fr. one's blind, or weak fide, 

FOIL, an inftrument to learn to fence with. 
2 an crnament, or ſet off, 3 a glittering 
ſubſtance, ſet under a precious ſtone, 4 a 
thin ſheet of tin, to be laid on the backſide 
ef looking · glaſſes, to make them reflect. 5 
a repulſe, or denial, 6 (in Wreſtling) a fall 
not cleverly given. 

FOILING (in Hunting) the treading of a deer 
on the graſs, that is ſcarce viſible, 

FOIN, 1 paſs in fencing. 2 kind of wheezle, 

FOIST (of fufte, fr.) 1 a pinnace, or ſmall 
boat, 2 a fizzle, or fart without noiſe. 

To FOIST in, to forge and inſert a word into 
a book or writing. 

OLD, 1 a ſheep- fold, or place to put ſheep in. 
22 plait, or creaſe in a garment, 

FOLE, dan, a young colt. 

To FOLE, to bring forth young; ſaid of a 
mare, cr aſe, 

FULIAGE (of feuillage, fr. of folium, lat. a 
lexf ) a kind of branched work in painting, 
tapeſtry, &c. 

To» FOLIATE, to lay on the foil, as on look - 
ing · glaſſes, &e. 

FLA TION (in Botany) is a collection of 
tioſe fine coloured leaves, which conſtitute 
the compaſs of a flower. 

I0LIO, lat. a book is ſaid to be in folio, 
vhen a ſheet makes but two leaves, 

OLX, people, 

FCN OR AM, a ſmall town in Lincoln- 
ſhire, ſtanding on a riſing bill, in a pleaſant 
ar, and ſupplied with water from ſeveral 
wholeſome ſprings about it; but has no 
erent trade, and but a ſmall market, which 
u on thurſday, it has alſo three fairs, viz, 
Alh-wedneſday, the tt of May, and the 
3th of November, Diſtant from London 


FOO 


83 computed, and 104 meaſured miles; and 

23 from Lincoln. 

FOLKSTONE, [E. lon, 19. 200. lat. 51. 

60.] a maritime town in Kent, fituate on 

the Engliſh channel, 6 miles weſt of Dover, 

of which it is a member, Here is a cha- 

rity-ſchool for 20 boys, to be nominated by 

the mayor and jurats; who, with the com- 

monalty conſtitute the corporation, It is 

| Chiefly noted for the multitude of fiſhing- 
boats belonging to its harbour. It has 2 
market on thurſday, and a fair on St. Giles 
and its eve, Diſtant from London 60 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles; and 38 from 
Maidſtone, This was the birth - place of the 
famous Dr, Harvey, who diſcovered the cit- 
culation of the blood. 

FOLLICULUS, lat. (in Botany) the bull, or 
peel incloũng the ſeed. 

To FOWLLOW, 1 to go or come after. 2 to 
wait upon, or accompany. 3 to imitate, or 
do the like, 4 to addict one's ſelf, or give 
one's ſelf over to. p; to proſecute a buſineſi. 
6 to be next, or come after, 7 to go after, 

or purſue, 

FO/LLY (of ollie, fr.) 1 extravigance, or im- 
prudence, 2 vice, excels, or imperfection. 

FOME, froth. | 

To FOME'NT (ef fomentum, lat. of faves, to 
cheriſh) x to cheriſh, keep, maintain, or 
nouriſh a diſturbance, 2 to bathe with any 
liquid thing. 3 to eſpouſe, or favour, 

FOMEN TATION (in Phyſie) a liquid medi- 
cine applied to any diſeaſed part, by dipping 
a flannel cloth in the hot liquor, and ſpread- 
ing it on the part to ſtrengthen, aſſuage, or 
diſcuſs the ſame. ; 

FOND, 1 that loves tenderly, or paſſionately, 
2 kind, or indulgent; 3 idle, or vain, 4 
fooliſh, Gmple, filly. 

To FON DLE, to cocker, or make much of. 

FO'NDLING, one that we are fond of. 

FONT {of font, lat. of fundo to put out) a 
baſin, ot place in a church to hold water for 
the boptizing of children. | 

FO'NTINELLE, a general name for iſſues, 
ſetons, and the like ſmall artificial dif- 
charges. 

FOOD, aliment, nouriſhment, or vituals of 

any kind, 

FOOL (of fol, fr.) an idiot, ſimpleton, a cox» 
comb, a ſot. 

FOOL- HARDY, raſh, temetarious. 

FOOT, 1 a member of a human body. 2 the 

bottom of a hill, wall, rock, tree, &c. 3a 

meaſure of twelve inches. &4 infantry, or 
foot. ſoldiers. 5 footing, condition, or terms. 

6 the paw of a beaſt. 7 the baſis of a pil» 

lar, &c, 8 the point of a pair of compaſſes. 

FOOT-6azi, or BANQUE'TTE (in Fortifi- 
cation) is a ſmall ſtep of earth, on which the 
ſoldiers ſtand to fire over the parapet. 

FOOT. geldt, an amercement for not cutting 

off the balls of great dogs feet in the foreſis. 
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FOR 
FOOT. 5%, (in Botany) ſhort heads, out of 
which flowers grow. 
FOOT. man, 1 a foot ſoldier, 2 a lacquey, 
or waiting man. 3 one who travels on foot. 
FOOT-pace, 1 ſoftly, or the pace that one 


FOR 


FORE-ARMED, armed, or firengthened je, * 
fore hand. 

To FORE- BODE, 1 to preſage, divine 
gueſs, to apprehend, or ſfurmiſe, 2 ax 

token, or predict. 


walks, 2 a cloth, mat, &c. ſpread round, 
before, or on the fide of a bed, a chair of 
ſtate, &c. 

FOOT- — a highwayman on foot. 

FOO'TING, 1 the action of walking. 2 the 
print of the foot in treading, 3 the ground, 
&c, which we tread upon. 4 poſſeſſion, or 
getting into a place, &c. 5 ſituation, man- 
ner, terms. 

FOP, 1 a filly fellow, an impertinent cox- 
comb. 2 a fantaſtical fellow, or one af- 
feed, or over nice in his dreſs, - 

FO RAGE (of fourrage, fr.) proviſion for 
horſes and cattle in the wars, 

FOUR AME N, lat. (i. e. an hole) a name given 
by anatomiſts to certain perforations in di- 
vers parts of the body. 

To FORBEAR, 1 to ſpare, to ſave, or ex- 
empt. 2 ro let alone, or not uſe, 3 to 
leave off, or deſiſt. 4 to ſuffer, or bear 
with, 5 to ſhun, or avoid, 6 to abſtain, 

or keep one's felf from. 

To FORBT D, 1 to interdict, or prohibit, to 
order one not to do a thing. 2 to counter. 
mand. 

FORCE, fr. 1 violence, fierceneſs. 2 neceſ- 
fity, conſtraint, or compulſien. 3 weight, 
or conſideration. 4 vigour, or ſtrength. 
endeayour, or attempt. 6 (in the plural 
number) troops, or armies. 

FORCE (in Mechanics) the ſame with power, 
and is whatſoever is, or may be made, the 
primary terreſtrial cauſe of any motion of 
bodies, as weights, men, horſes, water, 
ſprings, &c. | 

To FORCE, 1 to oblige, compel, or conſtrain, 
2 to take by force, 3 to violate, or. raviſh, 
4 to burſt, or break open any thing, 5 to 
make wine fine by art, "Þ 

To FORCE «veo/, to clip off the upper, and 
more hairy part of it, 

FORD, a ſhallow place in a river, where one 
may go over a foot. 

To FORD, to paſs through a river on foot. 

FO'RDABLE, which may be forded, or waded 
over. 

FORDINGBRIDGE, [W. lon. 19. 500. lat. 
50%. 52/.] a market- town of Hampſhire, 
ſituate on the river Avon, 25 miles ſouth- 

weſt of Wincheſter, It was once much 
larger than now, it having often ſuffered by 
fire, Here is a market on ſaturday, and a 
fair on Auguſt the 28th. Dift-nt from 
London 73 computed, and 85 meaſured 
miles, 

FORE, a prepoſition uſed in compoſition for 
before. 

To FORE- A POINT, to determine, or ap- 
point before what is to be done, 


* foreſizht, or conſidering before 

and. | 

To FORECA'ST, 1 to foreſee, ot foreknoy, 
2 to take order for, or make proviſion, 1 
to prevent, or provide againſt, 

FORE- CASTLE, that part of a ſhip where 
the fore maſt ſands, 

FORECHO'SEN elected, or choſen before 

hand, | Wh 

To FORECLOSE (of forcloſre, fr.) to bat an 
exclude for ever. 

FORE-CONCEIVED, having conſidered it 
before hand. | 

To FOREF-DEEM, to foreſee, or gueſs be- 
fore band. ED, 

FORE-DOOR, the door in the front, or fore- 
part of a building, | 

FORE-FATHERS, anceftors, er predeceſſor, 

FORE-FRONT, the foreſide of a houſe, or 
building. 

To FOREGO), 
dle with. 2 to abandon, or quit, 
yield up, or part with, | 

FOREGOING, preceding, or going before, 

To FCREGUE'SS, to conjecture, or guek 
before hand, 

FO'REHEAD, the front, or fore-part of the 
head, that part of the face above the eye- 
brows. | 

FOREIGN, - x cutlandiſh, or of a foreign 
country, 2 not agreeable to the purpoſe, 
or having no connection with matter in hand, 

To FORE-KNOW. to know before hand, 

FORE-KNOWLEDGE, preſcience, or for- 
ſight. : 

FORELAND, a cape, or promontory z 3 point 
of land Jutting out into the ſes. 

FOREFLOCKS, 1 the locks, or hair growing 
before. 2 little iron wedges to keep bolt 7 
from flying out of the holes. 

fFORE-LOYN (in Hunting) is when a dg 
going before the reſt of the cry, meets chact, T 
and goes away with it. 

FORE-MAN, 1 the preſident of a jury, who 
delivers the verdict, 2 the principal of 4 T, 
ſet of journeymen belonging to a tradeſm Wn * 


1 to abſtain from, or not med 
3 to 


appointed to direct the reſt, FG 
FOREMOST, in the firſt place. FO 
FORENOON, that port of the day before the BW r 


ſun is in the meridian. f 


To FORE- ORDAIN, to predeſtinate, ot d. 


dain before hand, d 
FORERU'NNER, 1 a harbinger, or one that p 
cometh before, 2 a prelude, prelage, d The 
token. d 


To FIRE-SEE, to fore-know, or ſee bei 
hand. 

To FORE-SHEW, to ſhew, or diſcore! b. 

fore hand, FORE- 


| 


FOR 

FORE-SIGHT, 1 the ſeeing, or knowing of 
a thing before it come to pals, 2 penetra- 
tion, ſagacity, quickneſs, ; 

FORE-SKIN, the prepuce, or ſkin that co- 
vers the head of the yard, 

To FORE-SPEAK, 1 to beſpeak, or ſpeak 
for before, 2 to bewitch, or inchant, 

FORE-SPEECH, a prologue, or ſpeech ſpoken 
before hand, | 

FOULEST' (of foret, fr.) 1 (in Geography) a 
large extent of ground covered with trees. 2 
(in a Jaw ſenſe) a certain territory of woody 
ground and fruitful paſtures, privileged for 
wild beaſts, &c, to abide in under the pro- 
tection of the king; for the prefervation 
whereof there are certain peculiar laws, pri- 
vileges, and officers, 

To FORESTA/LL, 1 to buy up the whole of 
any merchandize on the road before it-comes 
to the market, in order to enhance the price, 
2 to anticipate, or prepoſſels, 

FO'RESTER, 1 a ranger, or keeper of a 
foreſt. 2 one that lives in a foreſt, 

To FORETASTE, to take a tafte, or eſſay 
before, | 

FORETEETH, the teeth that grow before, 

To FORETE'LL, 1 to tell one before hand. 
2 to divine, or propheiy. 

To FORETHINK, to think before hand. 

FORETO/KEN a ſign, preſage, or omen. 

FO'RETOP, ' 1 the fore-locks, or the hair 
that is laid on the forehead, 2 womens 
towers, or falſe hair, | 

To FOREWA'RN, 1 to tell, adviſe, or give 
N before hand. 2 to forbid, or pro- 
ibit. 

FORFEIT (of forfatt, fr.) 1 fine, or penalty. 
2 fault, or offence. 3 a certain ſum to be 
loſt, or paiJ by one of the parties that does 
not ſtand to a bargain, or wager, 

FORGE, a little furnace where ſmiths 2nd 
wy artificers in iron, &c. heat their met- 
tale, 

To FORGE (of forger) fr.) 1 to work at 
forge, as ſmiths do, 2 to deviſe, or invent. 
3 to counterfeit a writing. 

Io FORGET, 1 to let the knowledge of a thing 
lip out of one's memory. 2 to neglect, or 
liebt. 3 to forgive, or bury in oblivion, 

To» FORGI'VE, 1 to give up, or not inſiſt 
upon. 2 to pardon, and acquit. 

FO&CI'VENESS, pardon, or remiſſion. 

FORK, a well known inſtrument. 

F#ORKED, made or growing with prongs or 
avifons like a fork, | 
ue. 1 deſperate, caſt down by ſome 

*Pponntmert, 2 forſaken, abandoned, left 
eſtitute. 

T F ORLO/RN bope of an army, enfans per- 

ver, ſoldiers that are put upon the moſt 

p deſperate ſervice, 
CRM (of forma, lat. a ſhape) 1 faſhian, fi- 
Bore, or ſhape. 2 manner, or method. 3 
n example, or formula, 4 the place where 
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2 hare fits. 5 a bench, or ſeat. 6 a clafs 
in a ſchool, 7 (in Printing) an aſſemblage 
of words, &c. ranged in order, and incloſed 
in an iron frame, two of which are required 
for every ſheet, one for each fide- 
To FORM, 1 to make, frame, or invent. 
to faſhion or ſhape. 
FO'RMAL (of formalis, lat. of forma a form) 
1 made in due form, or in conceived, or ſet 
words. 2 preciſe, or too punctual. 
FO/RMALIST, a formel, or preciſe perſon, 
FORMA”LITIES, robes worn by magiſtrates 
on ſolemu occafions, 
FORMA/LITY, 1 ceremony. 2 affectation. 
To FORMATION (of format7o, lat, of forms 
to form or faſhion) the, act of forming, 
faſhioning, or producing a thing, 


| FORMER, 1 ancient, accuſtomed, wonted 


firſt, 2 the perſon or thing of before. 

FO'RMERLY, in ancient, or former days, 

FO'RMID ABLE, fr. (of formidabitis, lat. of 
formidor to be feared) dreadful, terrible, to 
be feared, 

FORMIDABLY, in a formidable manner; 

FO'RMLESS, rude, indigeſted, without form, 
or faſhion, 

FORMULA, lat. (a dim. of forma a faſhion) a 
rule, pattern, or model, 

FORMULA, 1 (in Divinity) a profeſſion of 
faith, 2 (in Medicine) a little preſcriptio 
uſed in extemporaneous practice, a 

FORMULARY, a model for doing any thing. 

FORNICA/TION (of fornicate, lat. of fore 
nex a brothel-houſe) whoredom, or the act 
of uncleanneſs between ſingle perſons ; for if 

either of the parties are married it becomes 
adultery, 

FO/KNICATOR, a whoremaſter, or whore 
monger. 

In FO'RU conſcientiæ, 
feience, 

FO'RRAGCE, See FORAGE. 

FO'RREIGN, See FoxElGN, 

FORREST, See Forts r. 

To FORSA/KE, 1 to leave, or abandon, 5 
to abdicate, renounce, or quit a thing. 3 
to deſert, or revolt from, 

FORSA'KEN, abandoned, deſerted, or left 
deſtitute, 

FO/RSET, a little trunk, or coffer. 

FORSQO'TH, 1 truly, verily, certainly, in- 
deed, 2 a title of reſpect and ſubmiſſion 
uſed by a ſervant to a miſtreſs, &c. 

To FORSWE AR, 1 to ſwear falſiy. 
abjure, or renounce, 

FORT, fr. is a caſtle, or place of ſmall ex- 
tent, fortified either by art or nature. 

Royal FORT, is that which hath tweaty-fix 
fathoms for the line of defence. 

Star FORT, is a redoubt, conſtituted by re- 
entring and ſaliant angles, which commonly 
have from five to eight points, See SCONCES. 

FORTE *, it, (in Mubc) ſignifies to play, ot 


ſing loud and ſtrong. 
IM a FORTE, 


lat. i, e. in one's con» 


2 to 


— A A PO ² A AR, 
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FOR 


FORTE forte, it. or F. F. (in Muſic) ſignifies 


to play very loud and ſtrong. 

Piu FORTE, it. (in Muſic) fignifies one degree 
louder than forte. 

FORTH, abroad, or out. 

Te fee FORTH, 1 to publiſh, or ſpread abroad, 
2 to proceed on a journey, 3 to deſcribe a 
thing, 

FORTH- COMING, ready to be produced, 

FO'RTHWITH, immediately, or preſently. 

FO'RTIFIABLE, that may be fortified, 

FORIIFCA'TION, fr. is the art of fortify- 
ing a place with rgmparts, parapets, moate, 
and other works; to the end that a ſmall 
number of men within, may be able to de 
fend themſelves, for a conſiderable time, 
againſt the aſſaults of a numerous army with- 
out; ſo that the army, in attacking them, 
muſt of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs, 

FoxTIFICATEON is allo uſed for the place 
fortified ; or the ſeveral works raiſed to de- 
fend and flank it, and keep off the enemy. 
They are either regular or irregular, and 
with reſpect to time, may be diſtinguiſhed 

into durable and temporary. 

Durable FORTIFICATION, is that which is 
raiſed to continue a long while. 

Yregular FOR TIFICATION, is that where 
the ſides and angles are not all uniform, 
equidiſtant, nor equal one to another. 

Irregular FORTIFICATION, is that which 
is built on a regular polygon, the ſides and 
angles whereof are all equal; being com- 
monly about a muſket ſhot one from another. 

Temporary FOR TIFICATION, is that which 
15 erected upon an emergent occaſion for a 
little time. Such are all ſorts of works 

caſt up for the ſeizing or maintaining of a 
poſt, or paſſ-ge, as alſo circutavallations, 
contravallations, redoubts, trenches, batteries, 


&c. 

To FORTIF (of fortis, lat. firong) 1 to 
ffrengthen, or confirm, 2 to fence about, or 
hedge in. 3 to incloſe with a fortification, 

FO/RTINES, or fie/d forts, are ſcances, or 
little fortreiſes, whoſe flanked angles are 
generally diſtant from one another 120 fa- 
thom ; but their extent and figure are diffe- 
rent, according to the ſituation of the ground, 
ſome of them having whole baſtions, and 
others only demi-baſtions, They are made 
uſe of only for a time, either to defend the 
lines of circumvallation, or to guard ſome 
p*\Tage, or dangerous poſt. 

FO'/R T1ITUDE (of fortitudo, lat. of fortis con- 
ſtart) 1 patience, greatneſs of ſoul, 2 har 
din ſs, cgurage. 3 one of the four cardinal 
virtues, or that which enables a perſon, in 
the-midft of adverfity, to follow the dictates 
of right reaſon, 

FORTNIGHT, two weeks, or fourteen days, 

FON TOP. See Fo ETO. 

FORTRESS (of fortereſſe, fr.) a ſtrong- hold, 
or general name for any place that is for- 


F O U 
tißed, either by art, or nature, 

FORTU!ITOUS + (of fortuitzs, lat. of for. 
tuna fortune) caſual, accidental, or that 
happeneth by chance, or of itſelf, 

FO'RTUNATE (of fortunatus, lat, of forts. 
na fortune) 1 ſucceſsful, lucky, 2 weylthy 
rich. 3 that happens juſt as a perſon defies, 

FO'RTUNE (of fortuna, lat. of fers luck) 1 
the name of a heatheniſh goddeſs, 2 haz. 
ard, chance, luck. 3 preferment, or a4. 
vancement, 4 riches, goods, or eſtate, 6 
fate, or deſtiny. 6 a rich match, one pol 
ſeſſed of muck wealth, 7 the circum. 
ſtances, or condition of one, * | 

FORWARD, adj. 1 bold, or intrepid, 2 
inclinzd, propenſe. 3 that hath made fone 
progreſs. 4 ſoon ripe, 5 ready, quick, 
prompt. 6 thriving, or growing. 7 in the 
fore-part. 

FO'RWARDS, adv. ſtrait along, direQly, a 
ſtrait along before, | 

FOSS (of foſſa, lat. of fodio to dig) a ditch, 
moat, or trench. 

FO'SSE- bay, the name of one of the four 

grand highways made by the Romans in 
England, ſo called becauſe it was ditched on 
either fide, It leads from Lincoln to Con- 
wal, 

FO/SSILE (of fofilis, lat. of ſadior to be day) 
that which is, or may be digged out of the 
earth, 

To FOSTER, to nouriſh, cheriſh, or bring yp, 

FO/STER child, a child brought up by as 
that is not his natural parent, 

FOSTER-land, land given, aſſigned, or et 
forth for the finding of food or vittuals for 
any perſon, as in monaſteries for the mon, 
Ec. 

FOU'G ADE, fr. a ſort of mine like a wt), 
to blow up a lodgment, 


N 


— — — Enge _—_ 


FOUL, 1 filthy, or full of dirt, 2 imput, 
or full of phlegm, 3 full of inſertionsr 
eraſements. 4 baſe, or villainous, 5 il. t 
favoured, or ugly. 6 not fine, as the weather. T 
7 leud, obſcene, immodeſt. It 
FOULSHAM, [E. lon. 18. 10“. lit, 52% b 


48. ] a pretty large town of Norfolk; ba k 
a market on tueſday, Diſtant from lan- 
don go computed, and 102 meaſured mis3 
and 15 from Norwich, 

To FOUND (of fonder, fr, of funds, lt. U » 
fundus a foundation) 1 to lay the ground- 
work of, 2 to ſettle, endow, gr eſtabliſh 
3 to ground, or fix on, as an argument, & 
to caſt metal. of 

FOUNDA'TION 1 that part of 3 building 
which is under ground, upon which the fl 
perſtructore is raiſed, 2 (figuratively) ts 
eftabliſhment of a city, empire, or the 7 
3 a legacy (in money, or lands) fot | 
maintenance and ſupport of ſome hoſpitiy 
ſchool, or other work of piety. 2 

FOUNDER, 1 he who founds or endow 


church, college, &c. 2 (of fend", 1 
3 


F OW 


cle) an zrtift that caſts melted metals into] 
various forms. | 
b FOUNDER, 1 to grow tired and unable 

i continue a journey. 2 ſaid of a ſhip when 
extraordinary lake ſhe is ſo filled with 


arty by an p 
lthy, mater, that ſhe cannot be freed of it, but 
ſires, ſinks with the weight thereof, 


FOUNDERY, 2 the art of melting and caſt- 
ing all ſorts of metals, 2 a ſhop or work- 
houſe for that purpoſe, | 

FOUNDLING, an expoſed, or deſerted in- 
fant, 

FOUNT, 1 a poetical word for fountain, 2 
(with Printers) a ſet of Jetters of one fize, 
with the ſtops, numeral characters, &c, 

FOUNTAIN (of fontaine, fr.) 1 a ſpring, or 

farce of water, riſing out of the ground. 2 

artificial water: works in gardens, either for 

enveniency or ornament, 2 the original 
or firſt beginning of a thing, 

0UR, the number 4, or iv. 

FOURIER (of Fourrier, fr.) an under har- 

dioger, or meſſenger. 

UM. See Form, 

MUVRTEEN, the number 14, or xiv, 


b i 
| oo FOWL, any fort of bird; but is in a more par- 
am- ticular manner uſed to fignify poultry, or the 


larger ſort of birds, both domeſtic and wild. 

FPOWEY or FOY, [W. lon. 5 deg. lat. 500. 
20. a borough town of Cornwall, fituzte 
52 miles ſouth-weft of Launceſton. It has 
2 commodious haven on the channel, is a 
populoys place extending above a mile on 
the caſt fide of the river Fowey, which is 
bete very broad and deep, and was formerly 
migable up to Leſtwithiel; the buildings 
are very ill contrived, being crowded together 
in ſuch a manner, that there is no open ſtreet, 
only many intricate turning; but it has a 
fine old church, a free ſchool, and an hoſpi- 
tal, The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 
recorder, eight aldermen, a town clerk, and 
two aſſiſtants. The manor belonged to a 
neighbouring priory, till the diſſolution, when 
t was annexed to the duchy of Cornwall; 
but the toll of the market and fairs, and 
keyage of the harbour, were veſted in the 
corporation, on paying a fee-farm rent of 
about 40 ſhillings a year to the duchy. Here 
8 2 coinage for tin, of which great quantity 


d k dug up in the country to the north and 
1. veſt of it. It has a market on ſaturday, 
|, and fairs on the 1ſt of May, and the 16th of FR 
{ veptember, and ſends two members to par- FR 
| lament, who are choſen by all the inhabi- 
ng tants, who pay ſcot and lot, Diſtant from 


ndon 1 
miles, 
WIER, w one that goes a fowling. 
. or ſmall piece of artillery. 

V, a beaſt of chaſe, 

» du. a treat given to one's friends on 


* 


one s departure, 


92 computed, and 240 meaſured 


2 à 


j 
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FRA/CTIONAL, belonging to a fraction. 

FRA CTIOUS, qusrrelſome, or captious. 

FNR AC TURE (of fractura, lat. of frango to 

break) 1 a breaking or burſting, as of 2 


Al 


FRA/GMENT (of fragmentum. 


FCYLING (in Hunting) is the tracing of the ,FRAVSES (in F _— 


FRA 
footſteps of a ſtag upon the grafs. 
FOYST. See Forst. 


'FRA!CTION (of fats, lat. of frangs to 


break) 1 breaking, 
tion. b 
FRACTION (in Arithmetic) is a broken num- 
ber, ſignifying one or more parts, proportio- 
nally to any thing divided; it conſiſts of two 
numbers ſet one over another, with a line 
between them, as Z. In all fractions, as the 
numerator, is to the denominator; ſo is the 
fraction itſelf, to that whole of which it is 
a fraction, or part, Hence there may be 
infinite fractions of the ſame value one with 
another ; for there may be infinite numbers 
found, which ſkall have the ſeme proportion 
one to another, 


2 a quarrel, or diſſen- 


4 


Fractions are either proper, or improper, ſingle, 


or compound. 


®* 


Compound FRACTIONS, or fractiom of frac- 


tors, are ſuch as conſiſt of more than oge 
numerator and denominator, as 1 of J of 7, 
and are always connected by the word . 


Improter FNACTION, is when the numera- 


tor is either equal to, or greater than the 
denominator, becauſe the fraction is equal 
to, ar greater than the whole, Thus + 


is equal to 1, and 5. is equal to 1 and 2. 


Proper FRACTION, is that whoſe numera- 


tor is leſs than its denominator, and conſe- 
quently the fraction leſs than the whole; 
as 4, 2. Ke. 


— - 
— 


Single FRACTIONS, are ſuch as have but 


one numerator and one denominator, as 


6 I 2 » 
171. Ce. 


bone, &c. 2 a rupture, or breach of friend- 
ſhip, &c, 


FRA'GIL, or FRAGILE (of fragile, fr. of 


Hagilis, lat. of the entiq. verb frage, i. e. 
Fango to break) 1 brittle, or ſoon broken, 
2 weak, mortal, periſhable. 
lat. of frangor 
to be broken) a piece of a thing broken, a 
ſhred, or ſcrap, any thing that is left. 


FRA/GRANCY (of fragrantia, lat. of fragro 


to ſmell ſweet) a ſweet, or pheaſant ſmell, 
A'GRANT, ſweet, or odoriferous. 
AIGHT, or FREIGHT, 1 the burden, 
or lading of a ſhip, 2 the money paid for 
ſach carriage. 


To FRAICHT, to load a ſhip with goods to 


be carried to ſome other place, 


FRAIL, zei. (of fragilis, lat. of the antiq. 


verb frage, i. e. frango to break) weak, 
mortal, periſhable. 


FRAIL, ſub. a baſket to hold raiſins, &c, 
FRAULTY, brittlenefs, weakneſs. 


ion) a1e pointed ſt. kes 
m 2 bed 


FRA 

fired in bulwarks made of earth, on the one 
fide of the ramparts, a little below the para- 
pet. The fiakes are from ſeven to eight 
foot long, are driven almoſt half way into 
the earth, and preſent their points ſome what 

ſloping toward the field, They ſerve to pre- 
vent ſcalades and deſertion. 

FRAME, 1 form, ſtructure, or eompoſition. 
2 figure, or faſhion. 3 the wooden border 
of a picture, looking-glaſs, window, &c. 4 
an engine to put about any thing. 5 courſe, 
or conduct, as the frame of one's life, 6 
diſpoſition, or order. 

To FRAME, 1 to form or faſhion, 2 to 
build, or conſtruct. 3 to ſquare, or regu- 
late. 4 to contrive, or invent. 5 to join 
together, 6 to put a frame to any 


thing. 

FRAMLINGHAM, IW. lon, 19. 30“. lat. 
529, 25/,] a market town of Suffolk, 28 
miles eaſt of Bury; ſituate in a fruitful ſoil, 
near the ſource of the river Ore, which runs 
through the town towards Orford, It has a 
large ſtately church built of black flint, with 
a tower 100 feet high ; it has likewiſe two 
alms- houſes, and a free-ſchool, The market 
is on ſaturday, and the fairs on monday, 
tueſday, and wedneſday in Whitſun-week, 
and the 29th of September. Viltant from 
London 74 computed, and 86 mealured 
miles ; and 20 from Ipſwich, 

FRAMPTON, [W. lon. 29. 42/. lat. 509. 
43ʃ.] a market · town in Dorſetſhire, 6 miles 
weſt of Dorcheſter, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Frome. It has a market on thurſday, 
and fairs on St. Matthew's day, and St, 
George's day, Diſtant from London 102 
computed, and 117 meaſured miles, 

FRANCE is between 5 degrees weft, and 7 de- 
grees eaſt longitude, and between 43 degrees 
and 51 degrees north latitude, being bounded 
by the Engliſh channel, and the Auſtrian ne- 
therlands on the north by Germany, Switz- 


erland, Savoy, and Piedmont in Italy, on the 


eaſt ; by the Mediterranean ſea, and the Hy- 


renean mountains, which ſeparate it from 
Spain, on the ſouth 3 and by the bay of Eiſ. FRA'NEINCENSE, an odor iſęrous gum, of 


gay on the weft: being almoſt a ſquare of 540 
miles on each fide, except that Britany ex- 
tends farther to the weſtwazd than any other 
province. The air is the moſt temperate 
of any country in Europe; and the ſoil pro 
duces corn, flax, wine and oil in great abun- 
dance; and it is well fituated for a foreign 
trade, 2s it is waſhed by the Enaliſh chan- 
pel and the Mediterranean, and is watered 
by ſeyeral navigable rivers. The inhabitants 
at preſent amount to abcyt 15,000,000 3 
their ſta ture is not large, but they are the 
mo#t active and enterpriting of any people of 
Europe, but extremely reſtleſs and impatient 
pf eaſe ; entirely devoted to their prince, 
kough he treats them as ſlayes, Their ma- 
Was eke of Hue; woollen, dir, and ace, 


FRA 


are vaſtly great; and their fore: N 
much — of late. 2 Ig 
The kingdom was formerly divided into xlr 
provinces, each of which had its Parliament 
whoſe conſent was neceſſory to the makin 
laws and raiſing money; but the a 
Richlieu and Mazarin deprived them of their 
ſhare in the government, when they made 
their maſter abſolute, and they are aſſembled 
at this day only to paſs the arrets ſent them 
by the king, which none dare refuſe, Theſe 
parliaments conſiſt of a certain number of 
Judges, who openly purchaſe their places of 
the crown, That of Paris is much the mot 
conſiderable, as it conſiſts of the Dukes ans # 
Peers of France, beſides the ordinary judges; 
hither the king frequently comes in perſon 
and ſees his royal acts recorded; this take 
cognizance of all offences committed by peer 
where the king does not itlue a ſpecis] cem- 
miſſion to try them; but the other perli- 
ments are excluded from taking notice of 
any cauſes which relate to the crown, or the 
peers of the realm, The revenue ef the! 
kingdom is computed at 15,000,000 fir. 
ling per annum, ariſing from the taxes, «rown 
lands, fines and forfeitures, The king ka 
frequently 200,000 men in pay in time of 
pesce; and ſometimes 400,000 in time of 


war, The religion ef France is Roman as 
tholic, but they ſeem leſs devoted to the 
Pope than any other nation of that commy- 
nion. The crown is hereditary, but byte! 


Salique law no female is capable to inherit, 
FRANCHISE, fr. privilege, or exemjtian 
from ordinary juriſdiction, 
FRANCUSCANS, an order of friars founded 
about the year 1220, by Francis & Aſie 
whoſe rules very ſtrictly enjoin his follow 
chaſtity, poverty, and in general a very au- 
ere life. 


'FRA!NTIC. 
'FRATE'RNATL, fr. (of fraternus, lat, of fits 


FRA'NGIBLE (of Frangibilis, lat, of fran 
to break) that may be broken, 

FRANK (of franc, fr.) 1 free, open, lincets 
candid, 2 liberal, generous, 3 fiee trom 
expences. 


reſin, uſed as a perfume, and in pharma) 
as an aplutinant. 
See FREN TIC. 


ter a brother) brotherly, of a brother, 


FRATERNITY, 1 brotherhood. 2 fecitty FR 
or company. N 
FRA/TRICIDE (of fratricide, lat. of frau! N 
brother, and cd? to kill) 1 a killer of 88 T9 
brother, 2 the crime. : ! 
FR UD, fr. (of fraus, lat, decit) deceit, gal, f 
knaviſh trick, coſenage. FR 
FiA'UVDULENCY, deceitfulneſe, xnaver d 
FRA'UDULUNT, erafty, deceitful, ches Fl. 
ing, knavith, oy 
FRAY, 1 a fight, or combat, 2 3 gun 0 
& 


or falling out 4 
el: 74 


FRE 
To FRAY, 1 to rub, or fret, as cloth doth. 
2 to fright, or make afraid, 
FREAK, 1 a whimſy, frolic, or maggot. 2 2 
'vifion, or idle conceit. 


FREAKISH, wanton, ſportive, 
FRE'CKLE, a kind of ſtain on the face or 


hand. : 

TRECKLY, ſpotted, or powdered with ſmall 

llowiſh ſpots, 

EE, I af liberty, not confind. 2 not ſub- 
ject to, exempted from. 3 void of, or with- 
out, &c. 4 bold, open. 5 not a ſlave, or 
in bondage. 6 liberal, or generous, 7 with- 
out buſineſs, at leiſure. 8 privileged, pub- 
lic, common, 9 eaſy, natural, not affected. 

FREE-BOO'TER, I a robber, or pyrate. 2 
a ſoldier, who makes inroads into an enemy's 
toun ry. 

Nek. Tinxk R, one that thinks freely, 
2nd judges for himſelf in matters of religion. 

FREEDOM, 1 liberty. 2 eaſinels in doing 
a thing. 3 immunity, or exemption, 4 
the privileges, or rights of a citizen, 

FREEHOLDERS, ſuch perſons as hold lande 
or tenements inheritable by a perpetual right 
to them and their heirs tor ever. 

FREE-MAN, a member of a city, or town; 
one that has a right to exerciſe his trade in 
that city or town, and of being elected to 
the offices and dignities thereof, 

FREEZE, a ſort of ſtuff, firſt made by the 

TS inhabitants of Friezeland. 

FREEZE (in Architecture) is a large flat 
member, which ſeparates the Architrave 
from the cornice, — 

The word comes from the latin phrygie an 
embroiderer; the freezes being frequently 
zdorned with figures in baſs- relief, ſome what 
in imitation of embroidery. 

To FREEZE, to congeal into ice. 

FRENCH, 1 the language of the people of 
France, 2 that comes from or relates to 
France, | 

EAUNCHIFY'D, addicted to the French 
faſtions. 2 brought over to the French in- 
tereſt, 3 that has the French diſeaſe, 

ERENSY, or FRE'NZY (of Freneſe, fr. of 
Kulte, gr. of dem the reaſon, or under- 
ſanding) an inflammation of the brain, which 
Guleth madneſs. 

RENTIC, mad, diſtracted, that hath a 
renzv. a 
RUQUENT (of freguers, lat. common) com- 
OY ordinary, that often cometh, or is often 

one, 

10 FREQU'ENT (of frequento, lat, of fre- 
{ens often) to go often to, to haunt, or re- 
lott much to. 

7 RE'SCADES, it. ſhades, cool places, or 


bowere. 
Eco, it. freſh, or cool gir. 


7 paint in FRESCO, to paint upon walls, 


Gelings, Kg. newly done, that the colours 
Ray fink in, and become more durable, 


NI 


FRESH, 1 cool. 2 new, recent, not ſtale. 3 


not ſalted. 4 luſty, vigorous, lively. 
tired, 6 lately done, or happened. 

To FRESHEN, to make a thing leſs ſalt than 
It Was. 

FRET, 1 a ſtop in a muſical inſtrument. 2 
a fume, or heat of paſſion, 3 (in Heraldry) 
a bearing of fix bars croſſed and interlaced. 

To FRET, 1 to rub one's ſkin off, 2 to vex, 
or grieve, 3 to be worn out, 4 to eat 
away, or corrode, 5 to grow tart, fowr, or 
eager. 6 to rub, or chafe, 

FRE'TFUL, peeviſh, or given to fretting. 

FRVABLE (of friabrlrs, lat. of frio to crumble) 
that may be crumbled, or broken ſmall with 
the fingers. ; 

FRVAR, 1 monk, or religious. 2 (in Print- 
ing)a page ſo ill printed, that it can hadly 
be read, | 

To FRVBBLE, to trifle with, or b:ffle one. 

FRVCASSY, or FRICASEE (of fricaſfee, fr.) 
meat fried in a pan with oil, or butter. 

FRVCTION (of fri, lat. of frico to rub) a 
rubbing, or chafing, the act of grating the 
ſurface of one body againſt that of another. 

FRICTION r (in Philoſophy) is the reſiſtance 
ariſing from the motion of one ſuperficies 
upon another, and is cauſed by their defect 
of ilipperineſs. 2 (in Surgery) the rubbing 
a diſeaſed part with unguents, or the 
like, | 

FRVDAY, the fixth day of the weeks, ſo called 
from Friga, a goddeſs worſhipped by the 
Saxons on this day, P 

Good FRIDAY, a faſting day appointed to be 

kept in remembrance of our Saviour's cru- 

cifixion, being the friday before Eaſter. 

FRIEND, 1 a peſon who does all in his power 
to promote the good of another, 2 (in the 
plural number) one's parents, or near rela- 
tions. 

FRIENDLESS, deſtitute of friends. 

FRIENDSHI?, amity, affection, concord. 


5 not 


| FRIGI/DITY, 1 colanels, 


FRVER. See FRLAR. 
FRIGATE (of fregate, fr.) a ſmall man of 
war, 


To FRIGHT, or to FRUGHTEN, to terrify 


or put one in a fright. , 
FRVGHTFUL, terrible, horrible, dreadful. 
FRY'GID of frigidus, lat. of frigus cold) 1 

cold, chill, 2 weak, 1mpotent, not able to 

get children. 3 jejune, cr light. 

2 weakneſs, im- 
becility, or impotency. 

FAIGOKIVHIC, that occaſions, or produces 
cold. 

FRIN CH (of frange, fr.) a ſort of fluff worn 

on ſaddles, &c. 


FLVPERER (of fripier, fr.) a broker that 


ſells old cloaths. 


FRI'PERY, 1 a ſtreet of brokers. 2 a thing 
of ſmall value. 
To FRI K, to leap up and down, 
\ To FxISLE, See to FRIZLE, 
| FRITH, 


— — — — 


FRO 
FRITH, a word, moſt uſed in Scothind, for 
an arm of the fea, or the month of a large 
river. | 
FRFTTER (of Vicella, it, of ſrigo, lat. to 
fry) a ſmall pancake. | 
FAF VOLOUS (of frivolis, lat. trifling ) 
trifſinę, fight, of no account, or value. 
FRIZ E. See FRETr. 
To FRFZLE (of fr:fer, fr.) to curl, or criſp 
the hair, 
FROCE (of roc, fr. a monk's habit) a light 
fort of outward garment, : 
FRODLINGHAH, W. lon. 6 min. lat. 539. 
55'.] a market-town in the eaft-riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſituate on the river Hull, 30 
miles eaft of York, It has a market on 
thorfday, Diſtant from London 148 com- 
puted, and 172 meaſured miles. 
FRODSHAM, [W. lon. 22. 36“, lat. 539. 
__ 2ao&f.] a market-town in Cheſhire, ſituate 
on the river Weaver, near its conflux with 
the river Merſey. The town conſiſts of one 
Jong ſtreet ; at the weft end of whieh is an 
ancient caftle, which was the ſeat of the 
cars Rivers for many years, The Weaver 
i an harbour for ſhips of good burthen, and 
ever it is a ſtone bridge. Here is a market 
on wedneſday, and a fir on the 1oth of 
Auguſt. Diſtant from London 140 com- 
pnted, and 162 meaſured miles; and 23 
miles from Cheſter. 
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FROG, 3 an amphibions cresture, well 
known, 2 à fruſ on a horſe's foot. 

FROTSE, a pancake with bacon, 

FROPEICK, r caprice, or whim, 2 2 merry 


prank, ſomething done purely for diverſion. 
FROPLICKSOME, 1 full of whims or fan- 
cies. 2 merry, or gay. 2 done out of 2 
frolic k. 
FROME or FROME-SELWOOD, W. lon. 
2%. 25. lat. 512, 200. ] a market-town of 
tfhire, fituate on the river Frome, 
which riſes in the wood-lands near this town, 
and runs towards Bath, on the eaf! fide of 
which it falls into the Avon. The inhabi- 
tants are reckoned about 1 3000, whoſe chief 
employment i broad- cloth, and its different 
branches, It has one church, which is large 
and handſome, but fix or feven meeting- 
honfes ; two of which are built of white 
freeftone, and are very ſpacious. The town 
was formerly governed by a'bailiff, and now 
by two conftables of the hundred of Frome, 
choſe at the court-leet of the lord of the 
manor, It has markets on wedneſday and 
faturday, and fairs on St. Matthias's day, 
and St, Catharine's. Diſtant from London 
$; computed, and 99 meaſured miles; and 
25 from Briſtol, 
FRO NM, fr. (of frons, lat. the forepart) 1 the 
forebead, the forepart, the brow. 2 the 
entrance and beginning of a thing. 3 the 
vau of an army. 4 the forepart of any 
thing. 5 an outward appearance, or ſhew. 


FRU 
6 confidence, aſſurance, impudence; 
FRONT 1 (in ArchiteQure) the principsl ſite 
of a building, or that preſented to the chief 
view. 2 (in Fortification) is what the French 
call tenaille de place. It is that which is 
comprehended between the points of any two 
neighbouring biftions, viz, the courtin, and 
two flanks, which are raiſed upon the co. 
tin, and the two faces of the baſtions, which 


is the orthographical projection of an object 
upon a parallel plane, 

FRONTAL 1 (inArchiteQure) a little pediment 

placed over 2 ſmall door or window,” 2 (in 


Phyfic) an external remedy faſtened to the 


forehead and temples for the head-ach, de- 
fluctions of the eyes, &c. 

FRO'NTIER, or FRONT IRE (of frontiert, 
fr.) borders, confines, or limits of a kingdom 
or province, | 

FRONTTANLAC, fr. a luſcious kind of nich 
wine, made at Frontiniac, near Montpelier 
in France. 

FRONTIS 0s in Anatomy) the bone of the 
forehead, 

FRO/NTISPIECE (of frentiſpicium, lat. of 
frons the front, and ſpecio to view) I the 
ferefront of a building, 2 a piQure front- 

ing the title page of a book, 

FRONTLET (of frontale, lat, of from the 
forehead} 1 U forehead cloth, anciently worn 
by women. 2 in the jewiſh religion a brow- 
band worn in the ſynagogue, It conſiſts of 
four pieces of velluom, on each of which i; 

wrote ſome text of ſcripture ; theſe are all 
J21d on a piece of black calves leather, and 
tied to the forehead with thongs, 

FRO'N7TON, fr. (in Architecture) is a part 
or member which ſerves to compoſe an orna- 
ment raiſed over doors, niches, croſs- works, 
c. ſometimes making triangles, and ſome» 
times parts of a circle. Vitruvius calls it 
F. gium. 

FROST, an exceſſive cold fate of the weather, 
whereby the fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended; 
or that fate of the air whereby fluid are 
converted into ice. 

Hoar-FROST, is the dew frozen in cold mom- 
ings, eſpecially in autumn. 

FROSTY, inclinable to froſt, very cold. 

FROTH, 1 the ſupreme, a light ſubſtance 
formed on the ſurface of the fivids by a Mo- 
lent agitation. 2 light, or of no ſolidity, 

FROUZY, greaſy, ſtinking, muſty, 

FO, du. a woman. 5 

FRO'WARD, 1 peeviſh, moroſe, fretfol. 2 
ſulllen, obſtinate, ſtobborn. 3 malapert, 
ſaucy, inſolent. 4 croſs, or that does ho- 
thing but cry. : 

To FROWN, 1 knit the brows, 2 to loox 
ſourly upon, 3 to go contrary, or adverſs 
to. ö 


To FRU'CTIFY (of fru#ificr, lat of fan 


| fruit) 1 to make frunfu}, 2 to — _ 


look towards one another, 3 (in Perſpectine) 
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| FRUITERER, a ſeller of fruit. 


F UG. 


FRU'CAL (of frugalis, lat. of frugi thrifty, | 


from frages fruit) 1 thrifty, ſparing, or uſing 
good oeconemy. 2 ſober, temperate, mo- 
os: 
-COA'LITY, 1 thriftineſs, or good huſ- 
bandry. 2 temperance, or ſobriety. 
FRUGIUFEROUS (of frugiferens, lat. of fru- 
ges fruit, and ſero to bear) bearing fruit. 
FRUIT, fr, (of fructus, lat. of frucr to enjoy) 
I the produce of the earth, as corn, grain, 
&c, 2 a child, or the fruit of the womb. 
za deſert at table. 4 profit, or advantage. 
5 conſequence, or effect. 6 rent, revenue, 
xc. of a benefice. 7 (in Gardening) the 
production of a fruit tree; as the apple, 
plumb, cherry, grape, &c.. | 


FRUITERY, a place to Hy or keep fruit in. 
FRUITE UL, 1 that yi ds »r produces much, 


FUN 
ſo many, repeating the ſame, or ſuch like 
notes ; fo that ſeveral parts follow, ot come 
in one after another in the ſame manner, 
the leading parts ſtill flying before thoſe 
that follow. | 
Counter FUGUE. See Couxr ER fugue, 
Double FUGUE, is when two or more differ- 
ent parts move together in a fugue, and zee 
alternately 1ntgrchanged by ſeveral parts. 
To FULFLCL, to perform, or accompliſh, 
FU'/LGiD, or FUILGENT (of fulgidas, lat. 
of fulgeo to ſhine) ſhining, | 
FULGURA'TION, lightning appearing in the 
clouds, fi: ſhing. 

FULF'GINQUS (of fuliginoſus, lat, of fun 
ſmoalc) ſooty, or full of ſoot. | 
FULL, adj. 1 filled with, 2 ſatisfied as with 
victuals 4 crammed with, qr gorged. 4 
ſtored, or covered with, 5 whole, or en- 


ſtrated. 

FRUM?, mock, jeer, 

FRUSH, the frog, or tee 
foot, | 

To FRUSTRATE (ef j74 147, it. 
appeint) 1 to diſappoint, c /dourive. 2 to! 
make void, Or repeel, 

FRUSTUM, lat. a biokca piece, cor frag: 
ment, — 

IRUSTUM (in Geometry) ſiguiſtes a piece 
cut off, or ſeparates from any. body ; at the 
irufum of a pyramid or cone, is @ part of 
plece of them cut off (uſually) by a plane 
prallel to the baſe. 


v7 a norie's 


joung fiſh, 3 a company, or tnultitude of 
any thing. | 
ToFRY (of frige, lat. of $5979, gr. to parch) 
I to dreſs vittuals, &c, in the frying pin. 
2 to be very hot, to be all in a heat, to 
lwelter, | | 
IRYTH. See FrirTH, | 
PUB, a child, or infant, : 
Cs, lat. (or mg, beb. deceit, or guile) a 
ſelſe die, paint, or varnith, 
To FUDDLE, 1 to make a perſon drunk. 2 
to grow drunle, 


to | 
WEL. See FEWEL., 


FUGITIVE (of fugitivut, lat, of fugio to fly) FUUNDAMENT (of fondement, fr. of funds 


13 runaway, or one that flies out of his. 


Wuntry, 2 a refugee. 3 a turn - coat, or 
ceſerter. „ 


UE , fr. in Muſic) is when the different 
parts of a compotition follow each other; 
esch repeating what the firſt had performed. | 
iz FUGUE, is ſome part conlifling of any 
dumder of notes begun by ſome one ſingle 
Pa, and then by a ſecond, third, fourth, fifth 


and fz th part, if the eempoſition conſiſts wy 


fertile, 2 quick -* ir 1+, unn. 

FRUIMTION (o. + ©: fruor to en- 
joy) enjoyment, „ . ung of 
what was defired. | 

FRUITLESS, T bar: : un- 
profitable, uſeleſs... 


, 1 very ſweet, or luſcious, 


RT (of fray, fr.) 1 the ſpawn of fiſhes, 2 


tire, 6 abſolute, not reftrain'd, 7 large, 
or ample. 8 perfect, or exact. 9 plump, 
or fat. 10 large, or ſtariog. 11 high, e- 
levated. 12 very, or exceeding. 


FULL, adv. quite, or entirely. 


.. 41:- {FW/LLER, one that fulls, mills, or ſeourm 


cloth. 


VULLER's earth, a fort of ſcouring earth ufed 


ty fullers. 


To FULMINATE (of fulmino, lat. of fate 


n \ightning) 1 to thunder out, 2 to ſtrike 
vith a thunderbolt, to blaſt, 
2 di- 

agreeable, unpleaſant. ; 

To FU'M?LE, 1 to bandle a thing clumfity. 
2 to f-vlter, or heſitate in one's ſpeech. 

To 1 UME (of fumo, lat. of fumus ſmoak) x 

to {moak, or reek. 2 to be angry, orina 
patiion, 

FUMETS (in Hunting) the dung of a hare, 

bart, & 

FUMIGA'TION (in Chemiſtry) is an erofion, 
or eating away of metals by ſmoak, or vas 
our. 

FUMIGATION (in Surgery) is the raifing a 
ſalivation by ſmaak, or fume of mereuty, c. 

FU'MITORY, the name of a plant. 

FU'MOUS, or FU'MY, apt to ſmoak, or 
fume up. 

FUN, a bam, ſham, or fib. 

FU!NGATION (of functio, lat. of fungor to 
execute) calling, or employment. 

FUND: (of fundus, lat, of fando to extend) a 
bank, or repohtory of publick money. | 


mentum, lat, a foundation) the anus, or aper- 
ture through which an animal voids his ex- 
ctements. 

FUNDAMENTAL, chief, principal, ſome» 
thing that ſerves as a baſe, ſupport, or faun- 
dation of any thing. 

FUNNERAL, ſub, (of funerail, fr, of funerale, 
lat. of fu, to bury) a burial. 

FUNERAL, adj. of, or belonging to a funeral 
performed at an interment. 


FUNERARY, 
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FUR 


FUNER AR, belonging to a funeral, 

FU'NGOUS (of furgoſus, lat. of fungus a 
muſhreom) ſpungy, or full of holes like a 
muſhroom. | 

FUNGUS (in Surgery) proud fleſh, a ſponge- 
ous excreſcence frequently growing on the 
lips of wounds, ulcers, &c. 

FUNK, a ſuffocating ſmoak, or vapour. 

To FUNK, to ſmoak tobacco. 

FU'NNEL, 1 an inſtrument to convey liquors | 
into a bottle, &c. 2 the upper part of a 
chimney, 

+ FURA/CITY (of furacitas, lat, of fur a 
thief ) aptneſs to ſteal. 

FU'RBELOE, or FURBELOW, pleated or 
ruffled trimming for women's petticoats, &c, | 

To FU'RBISH (of fourbir, fr.) to brighten, or 
poliſh, 

FU'RBISHER, a poliſher. 

FU RIEs (in the heathen Mythology) three 
infernal deities, reputed the miniſters of 
Pluto, ſuppoſed to puniſh men for their 
crimes 3 their names are Tiſiphone, Me- 
gzr?, and Alecto. | 

FU'RIOUS (of furioſus, lat, of furs to be mad) 
mad, outrageous, raving, frantick, 

To FURL, (ſea term) to wrap up and bind a 
fail faſt to its yard. 

FU'RLONG, the eighth part of a mile, equal 
to 220 yards, 

FU'RLOUGH, leave to be abſent from the 
army for a time. | 

FU'RMETY (of fromentee, fr.) pottage made 
of whole wheat boiled in milk. 

FU/RNACE (of four naiſe, fr. of furnus, lat, of 
furvus, 1. e. niger to be black) 1 an uten- 
fil uſed in boiling 2ny thine, 2 a kind of | 
oven where the ore of metals are melted 
down, 

To FU'RNISH (of fourzr, fr.) 1 to ſupply 
with. 2 to ſtock, or adorn with. 

FU'RNITURE, all ſorts of utenſils neceſſary 
for the furniſhing a houſe, ſhop, &c, | 

FURNLETURE (in Dialling) are ſuch lines as 
are drawn upon a dial for ornament ; as the 
parallels of declination, length of the day, | 
azimuths, points of the compaſs, &c. | 

FURR (of feurrure, fr.) 1 the ſkin of ſeveral 
wild beaſts, dreſſed with the hair cn. 2a 
ſubſtance ſticking to the ſides of veſſels, c. 

FU'RRIER, one that deals in furrs. 

FU'RROW, a trench to diain a field, &c. 

FURTHER, adj. yondermoſt. 

FURTHER, adv. 1 moreover, or beſides that, 
2 at a greater diſtance, 

To FURTHER. 1 to aid, or aſſiſt. 
promote, or help on, 

FURY (of furte, fr.) of furor, lat, of furo to 

be mad) I rage, violence, frenzy, 2 a poe- 


| 


2 to 


; FUSAROLE (in Architecture) is a (1! 


! FUSE, or FU'SIL of @ bomb, or grenads ſy}, 


To FUSE (of funds to caſt) to found, or cif 
FU/SEE, 1 a hand gun. 


FUSELIER, fr. a foot ſoldier, armed with a 


FU'SIBLE, that may be melted. 
FUSIL (in Heraldry) a bearing of a romboidl 


FU'SION (of fuſio. lat. of funds to ft) the 


FUST, fr. (in Architecture) is the ſhaft of ; 
FU'STIAN (of futaine, fr.) 1 a fort of doll 


FU/TURE, adj. (of futurus, lat. of the ol 


FUTURE, ſub. the time to come. 
FUTURITY, the ſtate of a thing as it 50 


F 
FUZZ-ball, a puck-fift, 

To FUZZ, to ravel out. ; 
FV, an interjection expreſſing abheriiog, & 


FST. 


F 


Yical rapture, 3 an infernal ſpirit, g 
FU'RZE, or FURZ, a prickly Sicub uſed f) 
fuel. 


round member cut in form of a collar, with 
ſomewhat long beads under the echinus ar 
quarter round of pillars of the Doric, Joie 
and Compoſite orders. ; ; 


1s that which makes the whole powder, or 
compoſition in the ſhell, take fire to dy the 
deſigned execution. Tis uſually a wooden 
pipe or tube filled with wild firg, or ſome 
ſuch compoſition, and is defigned to bum ! 
ſo long, and no longer, than is the time of 
the motion of the bomb from the mouth of 
the mortar to the place where it is to fall 
which time Mr. Anderſon makes to be about 
27 ſeconds'; ſo that the fuſe muſt be cn. 
trived either from the nature of the wild. 
fire, or of the length of the pipe which cn, 
tains it, to burn juſt that time, 


metal, 

2 that part of a 
watch about which the chain or ſtriqg s 
wrapped, 


fuſee. 


figure ſlenderer than the lozenge. 


melting of metals; or the act of changing 
them from their ſolid ſtate to a fluid. 


pillar ſrom the aſtragal to the capital. 


2 words and thonghts il 
3 bombaſt, or a ſelling 


made of cotton, 
ſorted together. 
and affected ſtyle. 


FU STICK, a yellow wood uſed by dyers, | 
FU'SVILUGS, women noiſomely fat. 
FU'STY, that has a rank muſty ſmel!, 
FUTVLITY (of futilitas, lat. of futio to pri 


out) emptineſs, ſillineſs, leakinefs, or dd 
capable of keeping a ſecret. 


verb fuo to be) to come, or that ſhall, d 
will be hereafter, 


be hereafter. 
UZZ, a way thorn, 


diſdaining. 
See Fos . 


Ti 


G. 


J g, is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſonant of our alphabet; 


though in the Greek and oriental languages it is the third letter. 
| 7 It is of the mute kind, and cannot be any way ſounded without 
the help of a vowel, Its ſound is formed by ſhutting the teeth gently 
together, fo as ſcarce to touch, by a ſmall incurvation of the ſides 
of the tongue upwards, withthe top touching the palate at the ſame 
time that the breath is pretty ſtrongly prefſed through the lips a lit- 
tle open'd. T his letter has a ſoft ſound before e and i; as in gentle, 
ge/ture, gibe, and moſt ſuch words ; though in others it is hard; as 
in get, gibberiſh, gindet, give. And there is nothing but cuſtom and 
obler vation by which a perſon can tell when it ſhould be ſounded ſoft 
or hard before e, i, or y. It is always hard before a, , and à; as 
in garb, gold, guilt, It is likewiſe hardened by 5; as in ghet; 
and double g is always hard; as in giggle, dogged. At the end of 
a word gb ſounds like ; as in roxgh, tough, 


G AL 


that may keep it on full ſtreteh, in order 
to hinder the perſon from crying out or call- 


to AX; 
A'BARDIN, an old faſhioned coarſe 

6 garment, : 
To GA'BBLE, to prate, or talk idly ; to talk! ing. 

lovd and faſt. To GA'/GGLE, to cry as geeſe do. 
GA BEL (of gabelle, fr.) an ex iſe in France, GAV/ETY , (of gayzee, ir.) 1 mirth, chear- 

upon ſalt. : fulnets, good humour. 2 finenets, or ſpruce» 
GCY'BIONS, fr. (in Fortificztion) are baſkets! nels of cloaths. 
mace of ofier-twigs, equally wide at the GAVLLAC, or GAILLAC «vine, a French 
to? and bottom, about four foot in diameter, wine, fo called from Gaillac, a town of 
and from five to ſix high; which being filled! Longuedoc, where it is produced. 
with earth, are ſometimes uſed as merlonz To GAIN (of gagner, fr.) 1 te get, or obtain, 
for the batteries, and ſometimes as a para- to profit, or get advantage. 2 to increaſe, 
pet for the lines of approach, when it is re- or augment, 3 to win, obtain, or carry, as 
quilite to carry on the attacks through ſtony a poſt, or fortrets, 4 to win one's heart, 
or rocky ground, and to advance them with! friendſhip, or good-will. 5 to get, or reach, 
extraoidinary vigour, to arrive at, or come to. 6 to get, or win 


CABIONA'DF, a defence of gabions, ; 

GA\SLE-end of @ horſe, is the upright trian- 

gular end from the cornice, or eaves, to the 

op of its roof, 

GA'BLOOKS, telſe ſpurs for fighting cocks. 

GAD, a bar of fieel. 

Cab bee, or GAD fy, a biizzle, cx fly, or 
dun- fly, 

To Gab, to ramble, rove, or roggle about. 

CA'FFLE, I the bender of a croſs dow. 2a 
pur ſet on a fighting cocks heel. | 

CAGE, fr. 1 a pledge, or pawn, given by way 

of ſecurity for the doing ſomething, 2 a 

pledge which the challenger to a combat 

colt on the ground, and the ether took up 

2 3ccepting the combat, 3 (in Joinery) an 

trument with an iron peg in it uſed to 

firike lines at equal diſtances, 

To CAGE, to find the contents of any veſſel 
of capacity. 

CE- paint, See Gau E- Point. 


i 
þ 


$ VAGG, to force ſomething inte the mouth 
5 


— 


at play. 


To GAFNSAY, to contradict, oppoſe, or ſay 


againſt, 


.CAIN, or GAINS, 1 the profit a perſon reaps 


from his t:2de or employment. 2 (in Ar- 
thitectote) the bevelling ſhoulder of a Joiit, 
or other timber. 

GAINSBOROUGH, [W. lon. 40 min. lat. 
539. 26] a mar ket-town in CLincolſhire, 
15 mües north-weſt of Lin:oln, fituate on 
the Trent; by which ſhips of good buithen 
are brought up to the town, by the tide, tho” 
it i: 40 miles from the Humber, Here are 
ſeverel meeting houſes. It has a market on 
tueſday, and fairs on Eaſter- menday, and 
October the gth. Diſt-nt from Londen 115 
computed, and 137 meaſured miles. It gives 
the title of Earl to the noble family of 
Noe]. 

To GAN STAND, to withſiand, reſiſt, or 
oppote. 

GALANGAL, a medicinal root of a very aro- 

Na matie 


1 G A M 


matic taſte and ſmell, and of a ruddy co- Aout, valiant, 3 fine, polite, 
eur within and without, brought from the GALLA'NT, ſub 1 a lover, or ſuitor, 22 

Eft Indies. | ; fpark, or beau. 3 an adulterer, or one that 

GA'/LAXY (of yanat;s:, gr, milk) a white Keeps company with a married woman, 
circle in the heaven: called the milky way, GA/iLLANTRY, I civility, genteelnef, or 
eaſily perceived in a clear night, eſpecially if courtly behaviour, 2 courtſhip, or amorows 
the moon does not appear. It paſſes between ſperch. 3 intrigue, or amour. 4 bravery, 
Sagitary and Gemini, and divides the ſphere valour, courage. 
into two parts; it is unegually broad, and is GALLEHALP: NS, a fort of coin brought 
double in ſome parts, but for the moſt part into England by the Genoeſe merchants, 
Engle. Ariſtotle imagined this path to be a GA'LLERY (of gallerie, fr.) a kind of bil. 
Kind of meteor formed of a croud of vapou's,' cony that ſurrounds a building, or a paſſage 
gr2wn into that part by certain large ſtars leading to ſeveral apartments in a great hoyſe, 
diſpoſed in the region of the heavens anſwer- GA'LLERY (in Fortification) is a covered walk, 
ing thereto ; but ſome others finding that it: the ſides whereof are muſket proof, conſiſ- 
always ccrreiponded with the ſame fixed ſtars, ing of a double row of planks lined with 
and that it was higher than the higheſt pla- plates of iron; the top being ſometimes co- 
nets, ſet aſide Ariſtotle's opinion, and placed veted with earth or turf, to hinder the ef- 
the G xy in the region of fixed ttars, and fect of the artificial fire of the beſieged. 
concluded it to be an aſſemblage of an infinite; Theſe galleries are frequently made uſe of 
number of ſmall ftars, the confuſed mixture in the moat, already filled with faggots and 
of whoſe light occaßoned the white colour; bavins, to the end that the miner may ap- 
and fince the invention of the 'Telefcope, this; proach ſafe tothe face of the baſtion, when the 
opime n is abundantly confirmed, ' artillery of the oppoſite flank is diſmounted, 

GCALB ANUM, lat. a gum of mighty ſtrong GALLERY of a mine, is any branch of it 
ſcent. . carried on towards any place, 

GALE, a blaft of wind. | GALLEY, 2 „ low-built veſſel, ufng bath 

GALEASS (of galeaſſe, fr.) a large, low-built, | fails and oars, chiefly uſed in the Mediter. 
heavy veſſel, ufing both fails and oars; it! ranean. 2 a ſort of light merchant ſhip, ; 
has three maſſs which are never to be taken; (in Printing) a wooden frame into which the 
down, as they may be in galleys ; they carry! compoſitor empties the letters out of the 
twenty guns, and a great number of muſque-{ compoſing ſtick. $f 
teers, They ate now only uſed by the Ve-/GA'LLIARD (of galliarde, fr.) a kind cf 


netians. merry dance. 
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 GALE”NICAL, belonging to, or -after the 


manner of Galen, a famous phyſician, who! 


died at Rome in the year 140, 
CALENICAL Pharmacy, is that which goes 
upon the ezfier preparations of herbs, &c. by 


infufion, decoction, &c, and make the reme-|GA/LLION, 


'GALLICISM (of galliciſme, fr.) a French 
idiom, er a propriety of the French ſpeech. 

GALLIGA/SKINS, a fort of vide breeches, 
or flops ; ſo called from the Gaſcom, who 
firſt brought them in uſe, 

See GALEON. 


dies effectual, by combining the ingredients; GA/LLIOT (of galiote, fr.) a ſmall fort of 


in oppoſition to chemNry, which draws out 


galley deſigned for chaſe. 


their remoteſt virtues by elaborate prepara- GALLON, a meaſure containing four querts 


tion. 


GAl. EON (of galion, fr.) a large ſhip, chiefly 


GALLOON (of galon, fr.)a fort of narrow 
ferret, or ribbon, 


uied by the Spaniards to bring their treaſure | GA'LLOP (of gatop, fr.) the ſwifteſt pace & 


compliſhed, genteel, well-bred, 2 brave, 


from America. a horſe. In galloping, the borſe raiſcs the 
GANLILEANS, a ſect among the ancient] fore feet almoſt at the ſame time, and when 
Jews, denominated from Judas of Galilee; theſe are juſt ready to touch the ground 2. 
who thinking it unworthy that the J-ws| gain, the hind feet are lifted up almoſt atonce, 
ſhould pay tribute to ſtrangers, raiſed" his} GALLOWAY, a ſaddle horſe of the ſmall fze. 
countrymen againſt the edict of Auęuſtus, |GALLO'SHES (of galocees, fr.) ſuch 2s f me 1 
which had ordered an enumeration to bel people wear over their ſhoes, to keep theſe G 
made of all his ſubſects; their pretence was, | clean, and their feet from the wet, 
that God alone ſhould be owned as miſter, jCA/LLOWS, 1 a gibbet, or place to han; 
ALL, 1 the bile, one of the humours of the} criminals cn, 2 part of a printing preſs. 3 C 
body, 2 a ſore, cauſed by the ſkin's being} 2 wicked raſcal. T 
greatly rubbed. 3 the fruit of ſome foreigenjGAMBA/DOLES, leathern inſtruments affixed 
oo ks, uſed in making common ink, and in} to the ſaddle, ferving as boots and ſtirruzs 8 
dving. at the ſame time. | 
To GALL, 1 to fret, or rub off the ſkin. 2jG AMBOGIA, or GUMBOGE, a fort of gu 
to incommode, hurt, or annoy, 3 to vex, of a violent purging quality, chiefly uſed in 
or teaze. painting, it being a beautiful yellow, 0 
GALL ANT, adi. (of galant, fr.) 1 civil, ac-1GA'MBQLS, à ſort of games, ot tuning | 
vickg, GAML | 


GAR 


CAME, 1 a ſport, or paſtime, 2 play, as at 
8 f l 3 OY of a {--r at "Cs |GA/RDECAUT, or GARD DU CORD, fr, 


cards, dice, &c. 


&e, 4 an effair, or intrigue, 5 all kinds, 


of wild beaſts and birds fit for eating, 6 
jeſts, or ſquibs. 

To GAME, to play at cards, dice, &c. for the 
ſake of winning money, 

GAMMON, the thigh, or ham, particularly 
of an hug. 

GA\MUT, 1 the name of the firſt or graveſt 
note in the ordinary ſcale of muſic. 2 the 
ſcale itſelf, whereby a perſon learns to c1- 
ſlinguiſh and regulate the tones in a compo- 
fttun of vocal or inſttumental muſic, 

To GANCH, 1 to throw one from an high 
place upon hooks, a way of putting offend. 
ers to death in Turkey. 2 to tear one's guts. 

CANDER, the male- gooſe, | 

GANG, a company, or Crew, | 

GANG-zreek, See RoGaT1ON-eveek, 

to GANG, or go. 

CA/NGRENE (of payſcaiva, gr. of yayſze; a 
cancer) the beginning of a mortification, 


while yet the part has ſome ſenſe of pain, j 


and a ſhare of the natural heat. 


GAS 


GARD. See Guann, 


is that which ftops the fuſee of a watch, 

| when wound up, Some call it Gard-cct, 

| others Gard. du gut. 

GARDEN, an inclofure curiouſly cultivated 
and furniſhed with variety of plants, flowers, 

fruits, &c. 

To GARDEN a Hao, to ſet her on a turf 


of graſs to cheer her. 
GARDENER, one who looks after, or dreſ- 


ſes a garden, | 
GA/RDENING, herticulture ; the art of cul. 
tivating, e and hong out gardens 
for grandeur, pl-zlure, and advantage, 
GAR, a coxrſe tort of woel, full of hairs, 
loch as grow about the thanks of ſheep. 
CA/RGARISM, or CARCLE (of ya(fagne 
bg, gr. of yacyaci7m 0 g ugle) a liquid medi- 
cine for d:torders of he mouth, throat, r gums, 
zA/RCET, a moital dife.ſe in cattle, 
CGA/RGIL, a diſcaſe in geeſe. 
'GA'RGLE, the gullet of the throat. 
To GARGLE, to with the throat or mouth, 
with any liquid medicine. | 


CA/NTLET, or GA/UNTLET (of ganteler, + GANRISH, magnificent, cr ſplendidly dreſt. 
6 'GA/ 7 1 5 : 
r) 1 an iron glove, or armour for the hand. GA RLAND (of guirlande, fr.) a crown, or 


2 a folſe ſpur for a game cock. 3 (in Sur- 
gery) a kind of bandage tor the hand, four 
cr five yards long, wherewith they wrap up 
the hand, and all the fingers ſeparately. 

CANTLOP, or GA/NTLOYE (of Gant, a 
town in Flanders, where this puniſhment 
was firſt invented, and luopen, du. to run) 
an uſual puniſhment among ſoldiers ; it is 
performed thus, a company of ſoldieis form 
a lane or paſſage, each having a ſwitch in 
his hand, through which the criminal is to 
run, wii each ſoldier gives him a ſtioke 

wich his rod. 

VAUL, a jail, priſon, or place of legal con- 
hnement. 

ba, 1 a brezch, or brake. 2 a cleft, or 

„cha. 3a blank ſpace, or lines left out. 

land in the GAP, to protect others from 
danger. 

70 GAPE, 1 to yawn, or open the mouth 
wice, 2 to bawl, or ſpeak loud. 3 to 
ink, as the ground does. 4 to breathe 

„ bort, 2nd with difficulty. 

E after, to covet or deſire. 

CARB (ot garbe, fr.) 1 dteſs, or habit. 2 
carriage, or air. 3 quick, or pungent, ap- 
plied to liquors, 

CA'RBAGE, 1 the entrails, &c, of a beaſt. 2 
refuſe, or of no value, 

To CARBLE (of garbler, fr.) 1 to cleanſe, as 
Frocers do their ſpices. 2 to pick,or cull out, 

GA RBLER, an officer of the city of London, 
that may enter into any ſhop or warehouſe, 
to view and ſearch drugs, ſpices, &c. and 
cleanſe them, 

GA'RBOIL (of garbouil, fr.) 1 trouble, diſ- 
«10, or contention.— 2 tumult, or ſeaition. 


wreath of flowers, &r, for the head. 


or covering. 
GARLICK, the name of a plant. 
GA'RNER,a granary,or ſtorehouſe for corn, &c. 
GARNET, 1 precious ſtone of the carbuncle 
kind. 2 the tackle with which goods are 
hoiſted out of and into a ſhip. 

GARNISH, A p!tfoner's fee at hys firſt com- 
ing in, to make his fel'ow prifoners drink 
To GARNISH, 1 to ſurniſh, or ſtore. 2 
to ſet eff, or adorn, | 

\GA'RRET, the uppermoſt floor in a houſe, 

GA/RRISON (of garniſen, fr.) a body of forces 
diſpoſed in a fortreſs te defend it 2gainit an 
enemy, or to keep the inhabitants in ſub- 
jection, or even to be ſubfifled during the 


winter ſeaſon. 


GARRU'LITY (of garrulitas, lat of gaz-:o 


| to chatter) vain babbi1ng, or over much proting, 


 GA/RRULOUS, chattening, babbling, prattling. 
GARSTANG, | W, lon. 29. 400. lat. 53. 
5o',] a market-town of Lincoinſhire, 10 
miles north of Preſton, in the poit road 
thence to Lancaſter, Has a conſiderable 
market on thurſday, and a fair on Novem- 
ber the 10th. Diſtant from London 277 
computed, and 223 meefured miles. 
GA'RTER, 1 a band, or ribbon to tie up 
the ſtockings. 2 the chief the three kings 
at arms. : 
GARTH, 1 a yard, or back-fide of a houſe, 
2 a fiſh garth, ot wear in a river for the 
catching fiſh. 
GAS, a word made uſe of by Van Helmont, 
fignifying the moſt ſubtle, or volatile parts 


of any thing, 
F 4 Nn 2 GAS- 


GARMENT of garniment, fr) any veſtment 
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GA-U 


CASCONA'DE (of gaſconnade, fr.) boaſting, | 
or cracking, a vravado, a rhodomontade, a 
vaunt of ſomething very improbab!e, 


GEN 


. whoſe uſe is to find the quantities of liquor 
contain'd in any kind of veſſel, | 


+ GAUNT, lean, thin, hnk, 


GA/SCOYNS:, the inner parts of the thighs; GAUNTLET. See GANTLEr. 


of an horſe, 

GASH, a deep cut. 

To GASP, to gape for breath, 

GA'STLY, 1 dreadful, terrible, hideous. 2 
pale, wzn, fallow. 

GASTRO”TOMY (of yacve, the belly and 
TE:47% fo cut) the operation of cutting open, 
the belly, otherwiſe called the Czſarcan Se- 
fon. t 

GATE, 1 a port, or great door. 2 manner, 
or poſtute of the body in walking, 3 pre- 
ſence, port, air, mein. 

To GA“THER, 1 to pluck, or crop, as an 
apple, flower, &c, 2 to collect, or get to- 
gether, 3 to infer, or conclude by diſcourſe. 
4 to plait, as a garment. 5̃ to aſſemble, or 
meet together. 6 to feſter, or breed matter, 
2* a ſore. 

CATTON, [W. len. 10 min. lat. 518. 80. 
in Surty, is a borongh by preſcription, which 
has ſent two members to parli- ment ever: 
ſince the 29th of Henry VI. (i. e. A. D. 
1451) and was formerly a large rown, but is 
now 4 mean village, without either fair or 
waket. Its repreſentztives in patli⸗ment 
(which ate two) are returned by its confta- 
ble, who is choſen annually at the lord of 
the manor's court. Diſtant from London 15 
computed, and 18 meaſured miles; and 19 
from Cuildford. 

GAU DIES, double commone, ſuch as they 
have on gaudy, or grand days in colleges, 

GAL DV, extravagant, or atfeQed'y gay. 

G. AUD. days, certein grand, or feſtival days 
obſerved in colleges, 

GAV: L in Liw) fignifies tribute, toll, cuſtom, 
vel rent, or revenue. 

CAVVELRIND, a tenwe belonging to lands in 
Kent, whereby the lands of the father are 
equally divided at his death among all his 
ſoris ; or the land of the brother among all 
hie brethren, if he has no iſſue of his own, 

CAUCE-frint, of a ſelid meaſure, is the dia- 
meter of a circle, whoſe area is equal to the 
ſo!1d content of the ſame meaſure ; as the 
ſoligity of a wine gallon, being 231 inches; 
37 you conceive a circle to contain fo many 
inches, the diameter of it wil! be 17.15; 
and that will de the gauge- point for wine 
mesſure; and by the ſame rule you will 
find the gauge- point of al--mezlure to be 
19.15; for the area of a circle whole dia- 
meter is 19.15 will be 282, which is equa] 
to the cubic inches contained in an ale gallon, 

GAU'CING, is the art of finding the capa- 
cities or centents of all ſorts of veſſels, which 
hold liquids, meal, corn, &c. and determin- 

ing the quantity of the matter contained 
thetein. | 

GAUGING-r:d, a mathematice! 2 


GAUN REE, a frome to ſet caſk; upon. 
GAVO'T (of gawore, fr.) a briſk dance, 


GAW'DY. See Gavnvy. 


GAM Z, GAW-E, or GAUTZ, a very thin, 


ſlight, tranſparent kind of tuff, wove ſome. 
times of ſilk, and ſometrmes only of thread, 
GAY (of ga?, fr.) 1 biiſk, or lively, 2 ſpruce, 
or fine. 3 g-udy, or lively, as colows, 


GAVETY. See GalE T. 


To GAZ, to ſtare, or look earneſtiy upon, 

GAZ E bound, a dog that hunts by (ht, 

GAZ EI. (of gas lle, fr.) an antilope, or A. 
ra bian deer. 

GUZETIE, fr. a news- paper, or account cf 
the tranſactions of divers countries, piintes 
in a loofe ſhzer, The London Gazette i; 
publiſhed by authority, 

GA'ZONS (in Fertification) are pieces of fieh 
earth covered with graſe, cut in form cf 2 
wedge, about a foot long, and half a feat 
thick, to line parapets, and the tranſyeiſg 
of galleries, | 

GEAR, or GEER, 1 ſtuff, or commcdity, 2 
bawble, toy, or geugaw. 3 womens attire, 
4 trappings of a horſe, &5 putrid matter, or 
corruption. 

GEESE, the plural number of gooſe, 

GELA'TINOUS (of gelaſco, lat, tc congeal) 
ſomething approaching the glutinous conſiſt- 

« ence of a jelly. 

To GELD, to cut out the ſtones of a male aui. 
ma!, 

CELDING, 1 the action of caſtrating, 24 
cut horſe. | 

GELIP (of gelidus, lat. icy) cold, inciirable to 
become thick through cold. 

GELLY (of gelee, fr.) the juice, or liquor ef 
any thing, boiled to a thick conſiſtence. 
GEM (of gemma, lat. a jewel) a jewe), or ptt- 

c10us ſtone, 

GEMINI, lat. (i. e. the twins) a fen of 
the z6dizc, the third in order, repreſenting 
Caſtor and Pollux, confiting of eighty-nun? 
ſtars, according to Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue, 

GEMMARY, a jewel houſe, ; 

GEMMOW- ring, a double ring, in links. 

GUN ER (of gendre, fr. of genus, lat. af 
5195, gr. a kind, or fort) a fort, kind, et 
ſex. 

ſo GENDER, See To ING ENDED, 

GENEALOGY (of yerianoha, gr. of pots 
a generation, and xe to read) a deſcrip* 
tion of the linczge, ſtock, generation, Or pe- 
digree of any, or a ſummary account of tit 
kindred of a perſon or family, both in th! 
direct and collateral lines. 4 

GENEA”LOGIST, 1 one that hath ſeil i 
genealogies. 2 a writer of genealogies: 

GENERAL, adj, (of generalis, lat. of genus! 


kind ; nt, or comme". 
ind) I univerſal, 2 frequent, CEN. 


GEN 


GENERAL, ſub, a chief commander in an 


:2NERALISSIMO, or GENERALI'SSI- 
Mos, a ſupreme general, or commander in 
chief of the whole armies of a kingdom. 
GENERA”'LITY), the whole, or greateſt 
art, 
CENERALLY, 1 univerſally, 
tal, or for the greatelt part. 
or ordinarily, | 
Tv GLUNERATE (of genero, lat. to beget) 
to ingender, or beget, 2 to bear, or bring | 


2 in gene- 
3 commonly, 


forth. 

CENERATTING Une, or figure (in Geometry) 
i: that which by its motion, or revolution, 
produces any other plane or ſolid figure. 
Thus a right line moved any way parallel to 
itlelf generates a parallogram; rovnd a point 
in the ſame plane, with one end fadened in 
that point, it generates a circle 3 the revo- 
lution of a ſemicircle round 
generates a ſphere, &c. 

GENERA! I'ION, 1 a begetting, or ingender- 


its diameter, | 


ing. 2 lineage, race, or pedigree. 3 a 
multitude, a people, race, or nation. 4 an | 
zee, or the ordinary period of a man's lite, 
Hiſtorians generally reckon a generation the 
ſpace of thirty three years. | 
GENEROSITY (of generofitas, lat. of genero- 


nera!. 2 tbe temper, talent, diſpoſition fox 
one thing more than other; as, > genius for 
poetry, &c. 3 more frequently uſed for the 
force or faculty of the ſoul, as it thinks or 
acts; as, a happy genius, a narrow genius, 


e. 
GENT, fr. 1 neat, or handſomely clad, 2 an 
#hbrevi»tion of gentleman. a 
GENTEE'L (of gentil, fr.) 1 fine, ſpruce, gay. 

2 handſomely clad. 3 gallant, or agreeable, 
4 that has a graceful carriage. 5 generous, 
or like a gentleman. 
GENTIAN, the name of a bitter herb, 
otherwiſe called bitterwort, or fellwort, 
GU/MTTIL, a kind of maggot, or worm. 
GENTILE (of gentil, fr. of gentilis, lat. of 
gens a nation) a heathen, or pagan. i 
of 


GENTILISM, paganiſm, or the religion 
pa gans. . 
GENTi'LITY, 1 the fate or degree of 2 


gentleman, 2 polite behaviour. 

GENILE, 1 mild, moderate, temperate. 2 
tame, not wild, 3 that flows ſoftly, not 
rapidly. g 

GENTLEMAN, 1 one nobly deſcended, 2 
one that follows no trade at all, but lives on 
his eſtate. 3 a brave, or gallant man. 4 (com- 
monly) any one that does not follow a me- 
chanic buſineſe. 


ſus noble) 1 magnanimity, or greatneſs of GENTRY, the order and rank of gentle- 


foul, 2 liberality. 
CPNEROUS, 1 noble, magnanimous. 
free, or liberal. 


CE"NESIS, gr. generation, 


the title of the firſt book of Moles, becauſe ! 


it contains the hiſtory of the creation, or 
original riſe of things. 

CENESIS (in Geometry) is the formation of 
any plane or ſolid figure by the motion of 
ſome line or ſurface, which line or ſurface is 
always called the deſcribent 3 and that line, 
according to which the motion is made, 1s 
called the dirigent. 

CEN EJ, fr. 1 a ſpaniſh horſe, 2 ſort of 
Spaniſh cat. 3 the ſkin of that animal. 

CENE'VA (of genevre, fr. the juniper- berty) 
a compound liquor, which is, or ought to be, 
produced from the berries of the juniper- tree 
diſtilled wich brandy, or malt ſpirits. 

GENTAL (of gerialis, lat. af genero to beget.) 
1 joytul, cheerful, merry. 2 pertaining to 
marriage, 3 natural. 

GENITAL (of genitalit, lat. of gigno to be- 
e generative, or ſerving to generation, 

GENITALS, the privy parts of a male. 

CEINITIVE (of genitivus, lat, of geno, i. e. 
$'g"9 to deget) the ſecond of the fix caſes in 
rammar, by which property, or poſſeſſion is 
cel implied. | | 

CE NTLOR, lat. a father, or begetter, 

75 ITING, a ſort of apple. 

"NIUS, lat. 1 a good or evil demon, or 
ſpirt, luppoſed to attend upon every perſon, 
on 2 nation, or om all mankind in ge- 


I 
; GENUFLE/CTION (of genuflectio, lat. of ge- 
or original riſe .| nu the knee, and ji*&e to bend) a kneeling 


men, deſcended of ancient families, which 
have always born a coat of me. 


or bowing of the knee, 

GEINUINE (of genuinus, lat. of gene, i. e. 
gigno to beget) proper, true, natural, 

GENUS, lat, (1. e. © kind) 1 the Rock, orĩ- 
gin, manner, or faſhion of a thing. 2 a 
iyſtem of things which agree in ſome one 
character. 

GENUS, 1 (in Grammar) the ſex of a noun, 
2 (in Logic) the univerſs] idea, which they 
divide into generals. 3 (in Muſe) a cer- 
tain manner of ſubdividing the principals of 
melody, | 

GEOCE'NTRIC 4 (of yea the earth, and 
xe11goy a centre, gr.) fignifies any. planet or 
ow, that has the earth for its centre, or the 
ſame centre with the earth. 

GEOCENTRIC /atitude of a planet (in Aſtro- 
nomy) is the angle which a line joining the 
planet and the earth, makes with a line 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic ; that is, its diſtance from the elip- 
tic, as ſeen from the earth. 

GEOCENTRIC place of a planet, is the point 
of the ecliptic, to which the planet, ſeen 
from the earth, is referred. 

GEOD/ZESIA 5, (of yewTaioia, gr. of e 
the earth, and Jai» to divide) or that part 
of practical geometry which teaches how to 
divide, or lay out lands between ſeveral 


owners, The term is alſo applied by ſome 
to 


GEO GER 


to all the operations of geometry which are | CEOMETRICAL ſalution of 4 problen b 
performed in the field, whica is more uſually} when the thing 1s folved accoraing to the 
called ſurveying, rules of geometry, and by ſuch lines as 20 
SLOME'TICAL numbers, are ſuch as are] truly geomettical, and agreeable to the ni. 
conſidered according to thoſe vulgar names] ture of the problem, 
or denominations, by which money, weights, | GEO'RGIANS, a ſect of heretics, fo alles 
meaſures, &c. are generally known, or di- from one David George, who was barn +: 
vided by the laws and cuſtoms of ſeveral na-] Delft, in Holland. He held that the leu 
tions. and goſpel were unprofitable for the attain. 
 GLOUGRAPHY 4 (of eg, gr. of +1 | ing of ſalvation, and that he himſelf ws 
the earth, and yew to deſcribe) is the ſci- the true Meſtiab. 
ence thit teaches and explains the proper- | GE'QRGICS + (ef yeveyine, gr. of yy the 
ties of the earth, and the parts thereof that e:rth, and egysy Work) boobs treating of 
depend upon quantity. Gergraphy is diviced | huſbandry ; a» Virgil's grorgies. 
into general and ſpecial, or wnverſa! and j GERFA'ULCON, a fort of hiwk, or bird of 
particular. | | prey. 
General or Univerſal GEOGRAPHY, is that] Couſin GERMAN, a firſt couſin, 
which conſiders the earch in general, as its | GE/RMANUER, the name of an heth, 
figure, motion, the affections common to j St, GERMANS, (W. lon. 4*. 38“. lat, 507. 


the whole globe, &c. without any regard to 
particular countries. 

Special, or Particular GEOGRAPTY, is that 
which conſiders the conſtitution of the ſe- 
veral particular countries; their bonds, fi- 
gures, climates, feaſons, diſtance from the 
equator, their inhabitants, arts, commodi- 
ties, religion, &c. 

GLOUGRAPHER, one who is ſkili'd in geo- 

aphy. 


graphy 
GEOGRA”"PHICAL, or GEOGRA”PHIC, | 


of, or belonging to geography. 
CEOGRAPHICAL ile, is the ſea mile or 

minute, being the fixtieth part of a degree 

of a great circle on the earth's ſurface, 
GCGEOMANCY (of yzwparlcia, gr. of y» the 
earth, and Kauer divination) a kind of di- 


vination by circles, and pricks in the earth. | 


GEOMETRY {of yzwu:rz:a, gr. of yn the 
earth, and g.:/2:w to meofure) this word on- 
ginazly ſignifies the art of meaſuring the 
earth, but it is now the ſcience of whatever 
is extended, fo far as it is ſuch; that is, of 

nes, ſuperficies and folids, Geometry is 
divided into ſpeculative and practical. 

Practical GEOMETRY, is that which ſhews 
how to apply thoſe ſpeculations to uſe in 
life, 

Speculative GEOVETRY, is that which treats 
of the properties of lines and figures; ſuch 
as Euclid's elements, Apollonius's conics, 
Ac. 


GERMANY is Gtu+te between 5 and 19 &- 


SELOME”TRICAL, or GEOME/TRIC, of, 
or belonging to geometry, 
GEOMETRICAL, or a gcbraical curves, are 
thole whoſe ordinztes and abſciſſes being 
night lines, the nature thereof can be expreſ- 
ſed by a finite equation, having thoſe ordi- 
nates and abſcilles in it. 
GEOMETRICAL plane, 
metrical. | 
CEOMETRICAL preprefſion, or proportion. 
dee PRCGRESSION geometrical, 
&rLOMETRICAL place, or torus, fee Lo- 


1 * 
* 5 


Lee PLANE geo- 


am 


25/. | a borough in Cornwal, 1ituate on the 
Liver between Saltaſh and Leſkud. It i; 
now s decayed village, though once a bi. 
thop's ſee, and the ruins of the biſhop's pa. 
lace are yet viſible at a farm houſe at Cut. 
tenbeck, a mile and an half from the town ; 
and in the church are an ef iſcopal char, 
and the ſtalls of the prebends. It has ſent 
members to parliament ever fince the 51h 
of Q. Elizabeth; they are choſe by all 
the houſholders who have lived a yer with 
in the borough, which contains about 60 
houſes near the church, the reſt of the ge- 
riſh being without the borough, The town 
ſtands on a rifing ground in form of an em- 
phitheatre; but the houſes ate meanly built, 
and irregular. Here is a (mall market ca 
friday, and fairs co May the 24th, and 
Auguſt the 16, Diſtant from London 180 
computed, and 226 meaſured miles; and 2 
ſrom Launceſton. 


grees of eaſt longitude, and between 45 and 
55 degrees of north latitude ; bounded by 
the German ocean, Denmark and the Bal 
tic ſea, on the north ; by Poland and Hun- 
gary (if we include Bohemia) on the eaſt; 
by Switzerland and the Alps, which lepa- 
rates it trom Italy, on the ſouth ; and by 
the dominions of France and the Neth 
lands on the weft ; from which it is del 
by the rivers Rhine, Moſelle, and Mis 
it is generally a level country, cenſiſting 0! 
ſands or marſh, towards the north andeaft; 
on the ſouth, it is encumbered with che At 
but in the middle there is a variety d 
bills, valleys, f: uitful fields, vineyards 1nd 
meadows z eſpecially along the banks of 
great river: abundance of fine cities, caſtles, 
and palaces adorn it; and it is much mo" er 
populous than France, The country fie, 
duces corn, wine, oil, great quantitie 0 
fax and hemp, and abundance of good im- 
ber, and alſo ſheep, black cattle, and in 
excellent breed of herſes, with wo 


hund, and France by land: They export a 


a 


GET 


Trench uſually remount their cavalry : nor 
muſt their bacon, beer, and mum be for- 
got. There ere alſo mines of iron, lead, 
copper, filver, ſalt, coal, vitriol, quickſilver, 
pitre, ocre, and ſulphur, and ſome of the 
beſt medicinal ſprings in Europe, The in- 
habitants are excellent mechanics ; they have 
brought clocks, watches, locks, ſwords, and 
bre arms to great perfection, and have mo- 
nopolized in a manner the manufacture of 
tin plates. Their foreign trade is carried on 
by the rivers Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Weſer, 
and the Baltic ſea; and to Italy, Switzer- 


gest deal of linen, particularly to England, 
2nd what we call Dutch toys come from 
thence, It is divided into ten circles, vi. 
Upper Sxony, Lower Saxony, Weſtphalia, 
Auſtria, Bavaria, Suabia, Franconia, Up- 
per Rhine, Lower Rhine, and the circle of 
Burgundy, or Belgium, which confifted of 
the duchy of Burgundy, and the 17 pro- 
inces ; but the laſt have been Jong detached 
from the Empire, The Emperor is choſen 
by the nine electors (ſee Er.gcToRs) on a 
temiſe, unleſs a king of the Romans had 
been choſen in the preceding reign, and then 
he ſucceeds of courſe, 

The Emperor's ordinary revenue ariſes from 
the crown lands, nes, forfettures, and con- 
fcations, and he, is heir- general to all the 
princes and nobility of the empire, who 
leave no male heirs. They are able to raiſe 
2nd pay 500,000 men, who are fnpported 


by the ſeveral electors, princes, and ftates, at 


their opinions of religion; the principal ſects 
at the Papiſts, Lutherans, and Calviniſts, 
tho" there are Chriſtians of every denomina- 
tion, and a multitude of Jews in all their 
vreat erties, 

GERMAN, adj. of, or belonging to Germany. 

GFSMAN, ſub. a native of Germany. 

ToCURMINATE (of germino, lat. to bud) 
to bud, to bloſſom, or ſprout out. 

CERUND, part of a Latin verb. 

sss (in Falconry) the furniture belonging 
t0a hawk, 

DESTA/TION (of gero, lat. to beat) the time 

« 2 woman's going with child; or the in- 

terra] between conception and delivery. 

BTS (of gefta, lat, of gero to bear) exploits, 

Rehrevernents, or noble acts. TA 

0 GESTVCULATE (of geſticulor, lat. of 

at 2 gefture) to be full of action. 

BTICULATION, 1 a repreſenting any 
dy by countenance or poſture, 2 the 
making of affected or unſuĩtable geſtures, or 
eden of proper ones in too great number. 

ESTURE (of geſbus, lat. of gers to behave) 
I the action of the body in ſpeaking. 2 a 

Wing of 'gns, 

GET, 1 to acquire, or attain, 2 to pro- 


their own expence, or by taxes raiſed by the 
diet. The Germans are much divided in, 


GIM 


fit, or gain by it, 3 to beget children, 4 
to cauſe a thing to be. 5 to find out, or 
diſcover, 6 to contract, as an ill habit, 7 
to con, or read over. 

GEW/G AWS, trifles, or childrens play things. 

GHERKINS, ſmall pickled cucumbers, 

GHUTTER, or GHI'TTERN (of guitern, fr.) 
a muſical inftrument in the ſhape of a lute, 
and reſembling it in tone. 

GHOST, a ſpirit, or immaterial being. 

GHOSTLY, ſpiritual, 

GVANT (of geant, fr. of gigas, lat.] a man of 
a prodigious ſtature and bigneſs. 

GIUBBERISH, an unintelligible jargon, or con- 
fuſed way of ſpeaking uſed by beggars, c. 
pedlars french, | 

GVBBOYSITY (of gibboſitas, lat. of gibbus a 
hunch) erookedneſs, or bunching out. 

GIVBBOUS, convex, or bunched out. 

GVBPOUS (n Aſtronomy) is a term uſed in 
reference to the enlightened parts of the 
moon, while ſhe is moving from the full to 
the firſt quarter, and from the laſt quarter 

to the full again; for all that time the 
dark part appears horned and falcated, and 
the light one bunched out, convex, or gib- 
bous. 

To GIBE, to mock, or jeer. 

GIV'BET (of gibel, arab. an elevation of ground, 
by reaſon gibbets are uſually placed on emi- 
nencies) a machine in manner of a gallows 
whereon notorious criminals, after execution, 
are hung in irons, as ſpectacles. 

GI'BLETS, the offals of a gooſe, including the 
neck, heart, liver, gizzard, and feet. 

GVDDINESS, a vertigo, or dizzinels in the 
head, 

GIFT, 1 a donation, or preſent, 2 talent, or 
endowment, 

G.G, 1 a ſmall ſort of top uſed by boys, made 
of the tips of cows horns, 
called, ; 

GiGA/NTIC (of giganteus, lat. of gigas 2 
giant) of, or belonging to a giant, glant-likgy 
vaſtly large. ; 

To GIGGLE, to laugh out wantonly. 

GIG- mill, a mill for the fulling of woollen 
cloth. 

67607, fr. 1 a loin and leg of mutton together. 
2 a ſort of mince meat. 

GiGS (in Farriery) ſwellings on the inſide of 
an horſe's lips. | 

GILD, See Gu1LD. 

GiLL, ra miſs, or ſhe companion. 2 a ti- 
vulet, or ſmall brook, 3 a ſmall meaſure, 
or one quarter of a pint, 4 the name of 
an herb, otherwiſe called ground- ivy. 

GILLS, are parts of a fiſh ſituate on each fide 
of the head, compoſed of cartilages and 
membranes, in form of leaves, and ſerving 
iaſtead of lungs to perſpire by. 

GILLV. FLOWER, a fine pleaſant flower that 
is in its prime about July, 

GIM, pretty, gentee!, 


GI'MBLET 


2 a dance fo 


1 
1 


GIV 


CUMLET (of gibeet, fr.) a piercer to make 
holes with. 

GIN, 1 a trap, or ſnare. 2 a little engine to 
lift any thing with, 3 a vnigar name for 
the ſtrong water called Geneva. 

GVNGER, a hot fort of root brought from India. 

GUNGERLY, tenderly, fofciy, gently. 

To CPFNGLE, 1 to make a tinkling noiſe 
like little bells, &c. 2 to uſe words that 
have a chjming, or affected ſouud. 

GINGLYMUS {of yi1yavpes, gr. a hinge) (in 
Anatomy) that ſpecies of articulation, where 
each bone mutually receives the other ; ſo 
that each both receives, and is received. 


CIP>SY, 1 a rambling woman who pretends. 


to tell peoples fortunes, 2 a young girl. 


GIRASOL (of giraſole, tr.) a precious ſtone, 


commonly called the {un ſtone. 
To GIRD, 1 to bind, or tye about, 2 to 
. .twinge, or beat. to jeer, or taunt at. 
GVURDERS (in Architecture) are the largeſt 
pieces of timber in a floot, Their ends are 
uſually faſtened to the ſummer, or breaſt- 
ſummers, and the joiſts are framed in at one 
end to the girders, No girder ſhould be 


ends {Gould be laid in lome, &c. 

GIRDLE, a ribbon; &c. to bind up the loins 
wich. 

GIRL, 1 young maid under 16 years. 2 2 
fomiſiar word for al} unmarried females. 3 
(among Hunters) a roe- buck of two years old, 

GIXLISH, 1 childith, after the manner of a 
young girl, 2 fond of young womens com- 
pany. | 

GIRTH, or CRT, 1 agirdle to keep a hotſe's 
ſaddle on. 2 the circumfergnce of a piece of 
timber. 


GI3SBORN, [W. lon. 29. 12“. lat. 539. 55. ] | 


a market-town in the weſt riding of York- 


leſs than ten inches into the wall, and their' GLAIVE, a weapon like an halberd, 


' GLAMORGANSHIRE, a county of ſouth 


GLA 

GIVEN, a word often uſed in mathematik 
and ſignifies ſomething which is ſuppoſed 
to be known. Thus, if a magnitude be 
known, or that we can find another equal to 
it, they ſay *tis a given magnitude. If th 
poſition of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, 
they ſoy, given in poſition, &c, | : 

GIVEN-TO, addicted to, inclined to, or apt 
to practice ony particular thing. 

GLA“ CIAL, (of glacialis, lat. of glate ice) 
frozen, or icy. 

GLA'/CLS (in Fortification) is a floping hank, 
of a very gentle ſteepneſs; bat is more eſpe. 
cially taken for that which rangeth along 
from the parapet of the cover'd way, to the 
level on the fide of the field, 

GLAD, joyful, or merry. 

GLADE, an open place in a wood, 

GLADIATOR, lat. a ſword-player, a fen- 

cing maſter, a prize-fighter. The Romans 

had ſchools where ſlaves were taught the use 
of arms, in order to figtit at their public 
ſhews, for the diverfion of the people. 

GLAIR, or GLAICE (of glaire, fr.) tie 
white of an egg, 


| 


Wales, in the dioceſe of Lindaft, It s a 
Jong narrow country, about 112 mile: H 
cirrumference, bounded on the north by 
Brgoknockſhire, on the eaſt by Monmouth 
ſhire, on the ſouth by the Seven ſea, and 
on the eaſt by Caermarthenſhire, The 
north part of the county is very rugged with 
mountains, which, as they come nearer the 
ſouth, are by degrees more fit for tillage ; 
and at the bottom is a ſpacious plain, open 
to the ſouth ſun; which is very fertile, and 
feeds great quantities of ſheep and black 
cattle. The whole county contains 549,000 


ſhice, ſituate on the borders of Lancaſhire, | 
50 miles weſt of York. The market it on 
monday. Diſtant from london 160 com- 
puted, and 139 meaſured meles. 


GISBOROUGH, W. lon. 45 min. lat 549. caſt the eye upon. 


35“. a market-town in the north riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſituate in the toad by Whitby to 


| 


acres of land. It has 118 pariſhes, and 9 
market towns; and ſends two members 1 
parliament. | 
To GLANCE, 1 to graze, or rub upon. 2 
3 to allude to, t gx 
4 to un over, { (0 


a hint of a thing, 
ſlide by, 


Durbam, 40 miles noith of York, and 4 GLAND (of glaridula, lat. a dim, of glam 
from the nut of the Lees, where B a accrn) (in Aftconomy) a ſoft, ſpungy, it 
kay and a harbour for ſhips, Here are ſome} kind of body, ſerviog to ſeparate ſome pit 
iron, and mines of alum, which wats firfti ticular humour from the maſs of blood. 
diigovered by Sir Thom: Chelener, tutor to! GLANDERS, a loathſome diſcaſe in bot 
prince Henry, fon of ſames I. and have been] conſiſting of a corrupt ſſimy matter, ful. 
nnce very much improved. It has a market] ning from the noſe, , 
on monday, and fairs on the igth ot Auguſt, ! GLANDI/FEROUS (of glandifer, Jat, of gi 
and the 8th of September. Diſtant from] an acorn, and fers to bear) bearing matt, c 
London 183 computes, and 214 meaſured! acorns. 
miles. 


GL N DLL, lat. a kernel in the fleſh 
GITH, che name of an herb growing amorg GLANUULE, a little gland. * 
corn. : GLANDULOUS, or GLANDULAR, ® 
To GIVE, 1 to beſtow, poſed of glands, or that abounds with g40 
turn. 7 to grant, or yield. CLANS, lat. the nut of a man's yard, 
to grow damp, as flones do. To GLARE, to over-blaze, or dazzle. 
rounce, or derlate. 


GLASGOW, LW. lon, 4%. 8. lat 5. 


© 


2 to render, or re- 


4 to thaw. 5 
6 to pto- 


mans 
e uſe 
ublic 


tte 


ſouth 


| 10 GLIDE, to ſſide, or flow ſmoothly. 


dne of the moſt elegant towns in Scotland, 
in the ſhire of Clydeſdale, ſituate on the ri- 
ver Clyde, 40 miles weſt of Edinburgh. It 
has a very good foreign trade, and was the 
lee of an archbiſhop at the time of the tevo- 
lution, A. D. 1688. 

A GLASS, 1 a mirrour, or looking-glaſs, 2 
a veſſel of glaſs to drink out of, or a drink- 
ing-glaſs: 3 ſo much as a glaſs will con 
tuin, or a glaſs full. 

GLASS, a tranſparent, brittle, factitious body 
produced by fire, of ſalt and ſand, or tone, 

GLAUCO'MA (gr. of pXauxumua, of Aab 
greyiſh) the name of a diſeaſe of the eye, 
wherein the cryſtalline humour is turned of 
a greeniſh colour, and its tranſparency there- 
by diminiſhed. | 

CLA'STONBURY, [W. lon. 29. 46/. lat. 
519, 15", ] a town corporate in Somerſet- 
ſhire, where was formerly one of the moſt 
magnificent abbeys in the world, but it is 
now entirely gone to ruins, Here are two 
pariſh churches. The only manufacture is 
the making of ſtockipgs 5 it has a good 
market on tueſdays, and fairs.on the $th and 
29th of September, which are moſtly fre- 
quented for horſes and fat cattle, Diſtant 
from London 120 meaſured miles 5 ahd 24 
from Briſtol, 

To GLA/VER, to ſooth up, to fawn, or flat- 
ter. , 

To CLAZ E, 1 to put in glaſs, 2 to Tet a 
gloſs upon, as potters do their ware. 3 to 
varniſh. 

CLEAM, a ray of the ſun, or beam of light. 

To GLEAN (of glaner, fr!) to pick up the 
ſeatter'd ears of corn after the reapers.. 

GLEBE (of g/eba, lat, a clod of earth) a clod, 
or Jump of earth, 

CLEBE-land, the land belonging to a par- 
lomzge beſide the tithe. | 

CLEDE, » a dive coal. 2 a kite. 

LEER, a game at cards, 

ULEET, t a thin matter iſſuing but of ulcers 
and gangrenes. 2 a flux of a thin humour 
from the yard, ſometimes occaſioned by a 
firain, but generally ſucceeding the cure of 
2 violent clap, | | 

LEW, See CL ux. 

GLIB, ſmnoth, ſleek, ſoft, 

TULIMMER, to begin to appear, ot give a 
little light, 

GLIMPSE, x a flaſh of light. 
bzht of a thing. 

To GLVSTEN, or to GLI' STER „to ſhine, 

, Or ſparkle, ; 

BLIVTER, See CLVYSTER. 

1 cr ER. See T5 Otis E. 

9 CLOAR, to look efkew. 

ULODE (of glbut, lat. a bowl, or other thing 

very round) a ſolid body, formed by the 


eine rotation of a ſemi- circle about its 


2 a ſlight 


dlm:ctor, 


GLO 
Celiſial CLOBE,/ is that which fiath the 
image of the Coriſtellations, together with 
the citeles of the ſphere, drawn on its ſu - 
re 88 
Terrefirial GLOBE, is that which hath all the 
parts of the earth and ſea drawn, d deli 
neated on its ſurface; 
GLOBULAR, like a globe, tound. | 
GLO'BULAR Wart, is a name given to the 
repreſentation of the ſurface, or of ſome 
part of the ſurfaco of the terreſtrial globe 
upon a plane, wherein the parallels of latitude 
are circles nearly concentric, the meridia 
curves bending towards the poles, and the 
rhumb lines are alſo curves. 
GLO'BULE (of globulus, lat. a dim. of gh 
a bow!) a little globe. 
aun darkneſs, cloudineſs, or oba 
ſcurity. | 
GLOOMY, dark, eloudv, or obſcure, 
To GLORIFY (of glorifier, fr. of glorificay 
lat. of gloria glory, or renown, and facto to 
give) 1 to laud, celebrate, or give praiſe 
to. 2 to put among the bleſſed. 3 to be 
proud of, to boaſt and brag of a thing. 
GLO/RIOUS, 1 excellent, honourable, illuſ- 
trious, 2 bright, or ſhining. 
OLO RV, 1 honour, or reriown. 2 an illu- 
mination round the head of the picture of 4 
ſaint, &c. 5 
GLOSS (of yAwooe, gr. 4 ſpeech) 1 an ex- 
poſition, or explication of a text, whether in 
the ſatme language, or any other. 2 luſtreg 
or brightneſs ſet upon cloth, ilk, &c. 
To GLOSS, 1 to varniſh over, 2 to inter- 
pret. or explicate. 
GLG'SSARY, 1 ſhort notes upon a thing. 2 
a dictionary, ot table, to ſhew the ſignifica- 
tion of words in divers tongues. 
GLOSSO"GRAPHER, a writer of a glollury 
or an interpreter of hard words, 
GLOSSONGRAPHY (of pauocrhagie, gr. 
of YM. a lepguage, and pa co write} 
the art of writing a gloſſary: 
GLOTTIS (of 32 ra 2 tongne) a cleft of 
chink in the larynx, in form of a little tongue 
{-ryiog for the formation of the voice. Thro 
this chink the air deſcends and aſcends in re- 


ſpiring. | ; | 
GLOUCESTER, [W. lon. 28. 16“. lat. 51% 
co. ] the capital of Glouceſterſhire; is 4 
city and a biſhop's ſee; pleeſantly ſituate on 
a riſing ground by the Severn; a branch of 
which brings ſlifps tip to the town; where 
is 2 key, wharf; and cuſtom- houſe: but moſt 
of the tride is engroſſed by Briftul 5 ovet 
this branch is a large ſtonè bridge; which 
leads td the iſle of Alney; under the bridge 
is a water engine to ſupply the to vn, tho“ 
it is ſerved alſo from Robin- hood*s well, 4 
mile or two from the city; to which is ſine 
walk, The cefile, built here by Wil'i-m I, 
is very much decayed ; part of it ſerves ſor a 
common priſon, The cathedtal is an an- 


Ez «| 


Os. clont 
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- etent, but very magnificent fabric, and its] To SLOW, 1 to burn as a coal. 2 to lage; 
tower is reckoned one of the neateſt and] as the ears do, 3 to rage, or be furious, ; 
moſt curious pieces of architecture in Eng-| GLOW vorm, an inſect that ſhines in the ca 
land. King John made it a borough, to be; To GLOWT, to look doggedly, or ſourly, 
governed by two bailiffs. Henry III. who was To GLOZE, to ſtatter, or cajole, 
crowned here, A. D. 1216, made it a cor- | GLUE (of gluten, lat, folder) a ſticky compo- | 
poration 3 and Richard III. added two adja-| fition to flick boards together, 
cent hundreds to it, gave it his ſword and GLUT, 1 abundance, great quantity, oye, 
cap of maintenance, and made it a county of much. 2 fatiety, or ſurfeit. 
itlelf, by the name of the county of the city To GLUITINATE (of glutino, lat. of gluten 
of Glouceſter, But after the reſtoration the glne) to glue, or ſtick together. 
hundreds were taken away, and the walls | GLU'"TINOUS, claramy, or ſticky like glue, 
pulled down, becauſe the gates were ſhut CLUTTON (of glouton, fr. gluto, lat. of gh. 
againſt Charles I, who befieged it, A. D.] tio to ſwallow) a grerdy eater, one that de- 
1643. Before that time it had 11 pariſh} lights in eating and drinking. 
churches, but 6 of them were then deftroy- | GLU"TTONY, immodetate eating and drink. 
ed. By its preſent charter from Charles II. ing. 
dated April 16, 1672 ; it is governed by s TOO GNASH, to ſet the teeth hard together in 
ſteward (generally a nobleman) a mayor, re- token of anguiſh, grief, or woe, 
corder, twelve aldermen, out of whom the GNAT, a little ftinging fly, 
mayor is choſen, a town clerk, two ſheriffs, To GNAW, 1 to nibbie, or pick, to ten 
choſen from the twenty-fix common- council, with the teeth, as u dog does a bone, 2 tg 
a ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. } corrode, or wear away. 

Here are twelve incorporated trading compa- GV MON, gr. an index (of vue] to 
nies, whoſe maſters attend the mayor on all} know) in dialing, is the ſtyle, pin, or cock 
Public occaſions, Here is a charity- ſchool] of a dial, whoſe ſhadow ſhews the hou, 
for 80 boys, and ſeveral hoſpitals ; beſides| The gnomon of every dial repreſents the 
many benefaQtions for the encouragement of | axis of the world. : 
| Young tradeſmen, and to place boys out ap-| GNOMON of a parallelagram, is a figure 
prentices. Here are markets on wedneſday] made of the two complements, together 
and ſaturday, and fairs on March the 25th,| with either of the parallelograms about the 
ous the 24th, September the 17th, and} diagonal, as in the parallelogram ABCD, 
ovember the 17th, Diflant from London] the gnomon as M 4 x ＋ z +N, aM 


81 computtd, and 102 meaſured miles, It NTX TZ. See fig. 27. 


ſends two members to parliament. : 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, a very pleaſant and GNOMO#NIC projettion of the ſphere, is the 


, : 8 ſentation of the eircles of the ſphere, 

fruitful county in the biſhoprick of Glonce-| ebkslente 
- g upon a plane that touches the ſphere, dt 

ſter, is about 60 miles in length, 26 in ele = = that does not cut it, 1 eye be- 
breadth, and 160 in circumference, contain - ing ſuppoſed in the centre of the ſphere. 
ing 2 $00,000 acres; in which are 26 In this projection (which all plane ſun. di 
market-towns, and 280 pariſhes, The moſt may be ſaid to be of, and from whence it 
eaſtern part, which ſwells into rifing hills, gerives its e ing es onomonjs, dl 
is called Croteſwold, where abuncance of dialling) all the oreat circles of the ſphere 
ſheep are fed, whole wool n much eitsemed are repreſented by ſtreight lines of an inde- 
for its fineneſs, The middle part is a large terminate length; all leſſer circles, parall 
F.uitful plain, watered by the Severn, The to the plane of projection, will be circles; 
weſtern part lying on the other ſide the Se- aud all leſfer circles, oblique to the projet 
vern, is covered with wood, called the foreſt tion - plane, will 8 parabolas, ell 
of Dean, which is 20 miles long, and 10 ſes, or hyperbolas, according to their diff 
broad, and contains 30,000 acres of land ; : FP g 


in it is i obliquity. 
in it is included three hundreds, 23 pariſh e : 2 
churches, 3 market- towns, and en * GNOMONICs, the art of dialing, 


ration; it produces fine timber trees, and GNO'STICKS (of yywciu0;, gr. of ve 


; . to know) a ſect of heretics in the ſecond 
8 . — = century, who arrogated to themſelves 


: hangs 3 
Bers of hands are employ*d about the iron high —_— Marys part ihe 
works, and coal mines, It ſends eight mem- 5 ſubſtance with God; that there wert 
bers to parliament, viz. two for the county, ICS, £6 Ae ood, the other bad, 
Cirenceſter two, Glouceſter two, and Tewſ- way 2 * . q : es er 


bury two. ah 

| . To GO, 1 to walk, or march. 2 fo fal 

GLOVE, a covering for the hand, a ſpeaking * ae p: to be accounted, ot 

* an herb, ſometimes called our vals for. 4 to continue wich child. 5 f 
Y's gloves. : 

UT. 8 accompany, or be with, 7 

To CLOUT. Drone | To GY back, 1 to retire, or retreat, 2 4 
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GOL 
turn, or £0 back again. 3 to recede from, 


Or not perform. 


To Go beyond, 1 to go farther than. 2 to ex- 
cel, or ſurpaſs, 3 to defraud, or trick, 
To GO by, I to paſs near, or cloſe to, 2 to 


anſwer to, or be of ſuch a name, 
low, or teke it for a rule, 

GOAD, a pointed ſtick to prick oxen forward, 

GOAL, 1 the end of a race. 2 a jail, or priſon, 

To GOAR, See To GoRE, 

GOAT, an animal well known, 

COA'THERD, a keeper of goats, 

COAT-milker, or GOA T- ſucker, a bird like 
an owl, 

COB, or GO'BBET, a large mouthful, or 
great piece of fleſh, | | 

To GOBBLE, 1 to eat great gobs, or gobbets. 
2 to do a thing coarſely, 3 to make a noiſe 
like a turkey. 


3 to fol- 


COBLET (of gobelet, fr.) a large drinking 


cup of a round figure, without either foot or 
handle, 

COBLIN, See HoBGOBLIN, 

GOD, the ſupreme Being, 

CODALMING, or GODLAMUND IW. 
lon, 40 min. lat. 51%. 22/.] a market-town 
of Surry, 5 miles from Guildford, fituate on 
the river Wey, which abound with good fiſh, 
eſpecially pike, and drives two pager-mills, 
2nd three corn- mills, *Tis a corporation, 
governed by a warden and eight aſſiſtants. 
The pariſh is divided into nine tithings, Here 
132 charity-ſchool, and an hoſpital for ten old 
men, It has a market on wedneſday, and 
fairs on February the 2nd, and June the 
29th, both chiefly for horned eattle. Here 
s 2 manufacture for mixed and blue kerſeys, 
and alſo for ſtockings. Diſtant from London 
23 computed, and 34 meaſured miles, 

CUDBOTE, an ecclefattical, or church fine, 

COD-FATHER, a man ſurety for a child in 
baptiſm. 

CD. MOTHER, a woman ſurety for a child 
when it is baptized. 

CUDWIT, a delicate ſort of fowl, generally 
called a quail, | 

GOGGLE qed, having full rolling eyes. 

LOING to the wault (in Hunting) is when the 
fare takes to the ground, like a rabbit, 

ULD, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſſ, 
moſt euctile, and ſhining, and on thoſe ac- 
counts the moſt valuable of all metals. 


GOLDEN, that is made of gold, or valuable 


2 gold, or the like, 


CULDEN number (in Aſtronomy) the ſame 


with Cycle of che mon; which ſee, If 1 
5 added to the year of our Lord, and that 
um be divided by 19, the remainder, if any, 


will be the golden number, bur if none, the | 


golden number is 19, and the quotient ſhews 
many revolutions of the cycle of the 
moon there has been ſince the beginning of 


the chriſtian era, 


GOLDEN rule, See RuLE of three, 


GOR 


| GO'LDEN Feece, the figure of a ram gilt with 
gold 


GO'MPHOSIS (of youpmaor;, gr. of youpas 
a peg) (in Anatomy) a ſpecies of articulation, 
wherein one bone is ſet in the other, like a 
nail; as the teeth with the jaws, 

GONDOLA, a flat boat, very long and 
narrow, chiefly uſed at Venice on the canals, 

GONDOLEE'R, a Venetian waterman that 
rows a gondola, 

GO"NORRHOE'A, lat, (of yorsppora, gr. of 
yovn the ſeed, and pry to flow) an involun- 
tary flux of the ſeed from the penis, It is 
of two kinds, the one ſimple, the other vi- 
rulent. The ſimple, or that without malig- 
nity, takes its riſe from violent exerciſes and 
ſtrainings. The wirulent ariſes from ſome 
impure commerce, and is the firſt Gage of 
the venereal diſeaſe, At firſt there is emit» 
ted a whitiſh watery liquor; this afterwards 
grows yellowiſh, with an acute pain, and at 
length gremniſh and frequently fetid, attend- 
ed with pain in making water, Hence ariſe 
tumours and ulcers on the glans, and ſome» 

times in the urethra, 

GOOD, I wholeſome, or fit to eat, 2 honeſt, 
virtuous, 3 ſober, moderate, 
bountiful. 5 gracious, or full of clemency. 
6 laudable, or praiſe-worthy, 7 convenient, 


„ 


9 well made. 10 profitable, or advantages 
ous. II wholeſome, or ſalutary, 12 pro- 
per, or of ſervice to. 13 handſome, or 
beautiful, 14 able, or ſufficient. 15 great, 
or longing, as a good mind to do a thing. 

GOO'DNESS, 1 the being good. 2 be- 
neficence, or mercy, 3 piety, or reli» 
gion. 4 ſap, or juice of plants, 5 the 
gravy of meats, 

GOODS, 1 all ſorts of effects, or poſſeſſions be- 
longing to a perſon, 2 houſhold furniture» 
3 merchandize, 

GOOGE (of gouge, fr.) a tool uſed by car- 
penters, &c, to hollow out ſmall channels, 
GOOSE, 1 a breach, or paſſage, worked by 

the ſea, 2 one of that ſpecies of fowl called 
geeſe, 3 a female of that ſpecies. 4 af 
iran uſed by tailors. 5 a ſappy fellow, 
GOO/SEBERRY, a fruit well known, 
GORE, 1 a triangular piece, ſewed into & 
garment to widen it, 2 clotted blood. 
To GORE, 1 to prick, or ſting. 2 to wound 
25 a bull, &c, does with his borns, and a 
boar with his tulks, 

GORGE, fr. 1 the crop of a bird of piey. 2 
the throat, or gullet. | 
GORGE (in Architecture) is the narroweſt 
part of the Tuſcan er Doric capitals, lying 
between the aſtragal, above the ſhaft of the 
pillar and the annulets It is alfo a kind of 


the Scotia, which ſerves for compartments, 


& c. 
Oo GORE 


GOM E, the black greaſe of a cart wheel, c. 


4 kiud, or 


or commodious, 8 ſufficient, or allowable, 


concave rmulding, larger but not fo deep 26 


2 8 
— 
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GORGE (in Fortification) is the entrance of 
the platferm of any place, 
CORGE, fn all other outworks, is the in- 
terval betwixt the wings on the ſide of the 
great ditch, But it ought to be obſerved, 
that all the gorges are deſtitute of parapets; 


becauſe, if there were any, the befiegers, | 


having taken poſſeſſion of a work, might 
make uſe thereof, to defend themſelves from 
the ſhot of the place; ſo that they are only 
fortified with pallifadoes, to prevent a ſur- 
prize. 


GORGE of a baſtion, is nothing elſe but the 


R A 


J a fmtll market-town in Kant, 1j Wee 
ſouth-weſt of Maidſtone. The marbet is 
on wedneſday; end it has a fair on the! ih 
of Auguſt. Diſtant from London 40 5 60 
puted, end 48 meaſured miles. 

To GOVERN (of goa verner, fr.) to rule 
manage, or take care of. ” 

GOVERNMENT, 1 rule, or dominion, 3 
the province, or place governed, 3 the 
form, or manner of ruling, 

GO”'VERNOR, 1 a ruler, or commander, 
2 a tutor, or teacher, 

GOURD, a kind of plant of the nature of 


prolonging of the courtins from the angle | 


with flanks, to the centre of the baſtion 
where they meet; but when the baſtion is 


fa", its gorge is a right line, which termi- 


nates the diſtance comprehended between 
two flanks, | 


the ſpace contained between the extremities 
of the two faces on the fide of the place. 

GCO'RGEOUS, coſtly, ſtately, ſplendid, mag- 
nificent, 


CORGET (of gorgerte, fr.) 14 woman's ſto- 


macher. 2 a piece of plate worn at the 
breaſt by the officers of foot ſoldiers. 
To GO'RMANDIZE, to eat greedily. 
GOSLING, or GOsLIN, 1 a young gooſe, 
2 a ſubſtance growing on the hazle. 
GO'SPEL, a title given, more eſpecially, to 
the writings of the four evangelifte, 
GO'SPELLER, one that reads the goſpel in a 
cathedral, or collegiate church. 
GOSPORT, a market-town in Hampſhire, 
from which is a ferry to Portſmouth. Tis 
a large town, and of great trade, eſpecially 
in time of war. The mouth of the harbour, 
which is not ſo broad here es the Thames at 


| 1 (GOUT (of goute, fr.) a painful diſeaſe in the 
of a raven, 4 ail moon, is 


j 


* 


; GRADUAL, ſub. that part of the maſs, thit 


melons or cucumbers, , 
GOU'RNET, the name of a fiſh. 
GOUST, or GOUT (of goir, fr.) 1 tft, 

kill, or knowledge in painting, poetry, vc, 

2 inclination, or affection. 


joints. 
GOU'TY); 1 that has the gout, 2 clumſy, q 
ill made, | 
GOWN, a garment well known, 
To GRA'BBLE, to handle untowardly, 
GRACE (of gratia, lat. of gratus kind) 1 fi- 
your, or mercy. 2 3greeablenefs, or goed 
air, 3 a ſhort prayer, ſaid before or after 
meals, 4 pardon, 5 privilege, or licence, 
Days of GRACE, »fe certain number of di 
allowed for the payment of a note or hill 
of exchange after the ſame becomes due. 
GRADATTION (of gradatts „lat. of grodus I 
ſtep) 1 a going ſtep by ſtep, 2 a figure in 
rhetoric, connecting the ſubſequent to the 
precedent, © 
GRA/DUAL, adj. by degrees, 


is ſung, or ſaid between the epiſtle and gol. 


N 
Weſtminſter, is ſecured on this fide by for) GRADUATE, one that has taken a dege 


forts, and a platform of above 20 cannon, 
level with the water. As every thing is 


It has a market on 


chuſe to lodge here, 
faturday, A noble hoſpital is building here, 
for the cute of the fick and wounded failors 
belonging to the na x. 
 COSSHAWK, a large bird of prey. 
GO'SSIP, 1 a godfather or godmother, 2 
one that goes too often a viſiting. 4 
COTTHIC (of getbigue. fr.) rude, unartificial, 
of, or belonging to the Goths. | 
GOTHIC (or modern) Architecture, is that 
which is far remoyed from the manner and 
pre-portions of the antique, having its orna- 
ments wild and chimerical, and its profiles 
incorrect. However, it i oftentimes found 
very ſtrong, and appears very rich and pom- 
a and particularly in ſeveral Engliſh” ca- 
edrals. This manner of building came ori- 
inally from the north, whence it was brought 
5 the Goths into Germany, 8nd has fince 
been introduced into other countries. 


cheaper here than at Portſmouth, e 


GRAMMAR, (of y,] un, Er. of 1,461 


in the vniverſity. 

To GRAFF, or GRAFT (of grrfer, fr,)1 
to inoculate, or plant a ſcion in another 
flock, 2 to lengthen. . 

GRAFT, a little 1000 of a tree inſerted into 
another tree, to make it bear frvit of the 
ſame kind as that of the tree whence tt 
graft is taken. | 

GRAIN, fr. (of granum, lat. a corn) 1 al 
ſorts of corn, 2 the ſeeds of divers plants 
3 the 24th part of a y_ 4 be 
vein of wood, &, 5 a Imall part of a 
thing. 

Againſt the CRAIN, 1 contrary to the i! 
the fibres of wocd, &c, run, 2 again one's 
inclinations. 

GRAM ACV, I thank you. 
GRAMI'NEOUS (ef gramineus, lat. of ga. 
men graſs) graily, or belonging to graſs 
GRAM NECUS plants (in Botany) are fac 
as have long narrow leaves, like gra 

no foot- ſt:lks, | bs 


. letter) 1 the art of ſpeakiog or writing 4 


| | 


angabe 


: 20e aright. con! 
. grammar which obtain in any lan- 

COAAMMAIRIAN, one that is ſkilled in, or 
that teaches grammar. 8 

CRAMMA/TICAL, 1 of, or belonging to 
grammar. 2 according to the rules of gram- 


ar, : 
CLAMM A'NTICASTER, a bad grammarian. 
GRAMPOUND, [W. lon. 55 25”. lat. 509. 
'20'.] a borough town o Cornwal, fituate 
on the river Vale, 38 miles ſouth weſt of 
Launceſton, It was made a borough in the 
reign of Edward III. but it did not ſend 
members to parliament till the reign of 
Edward VI, It has one ſtreet of about 80 
hoaſes, In the town is a ſmall chapel of 
eaſe to the pariſh church, which is at Creed, 
about a quarter of a mile off, The market 
is held on ſaturday, and is but very ſmall ; 
there is a fair on the 18th of January. I is 
a corporation, with a mayor, 8 magiſtrates, 
a town-clerk and recorder. Diſtant from 
London 206 computed, and 252 meaſured 


miles, 


2 a book containing the To GRANT, 1 to give, or allow. 


GRA 


2 to ace 
knowledge, own, or confeſs. 


GRANT, 1 conceſſion, permiſſion, privilege. 


2 (in Law) a conveyance in writing of things 


which eannot paſs by word only. 


GRANTEE, he, or the, to whom the grant 


is made. 


GRANTHAM, [W. Ion. 40 min. lat. 52%, 


5&f. | a borough town in Lincolnſhire, ſituate 
on the north toad, and the river Witham, 
Here is a fine large church, with a ſtone 
ſpire, which is 280 foot high, two charity- 
ſchools, and a 2free-{chool, in which the great 


Sir Is aac New TON received his firſt educa- 


tion. It is governed by an alderman and 1a ju- 
ſtices of the peace, a recorder, coroner, an 
eſcheator, 12 ſecond-twelve men, aud 12 con- 
ſtables to attend the court. Here is a market 
on ſaturday, and fairs the firſt monday in 
Lent, Holy- thurſday, St. Peter's day, Sep- 
tember the 6th, and October the 15th. It 
ſends two members to parliament, and gives 
the title of Earl to the noble family of Au- 
verkirk. Diſtant from London 85 computed, 
and 104 merſured miles; and 28 from Lin- 


3 


coin, 

CRA/NTOR, he, or ſhe, that makes, or has 
made a grant. 

GRAPES, ' 1 the fruit of the vine, 2 (ia 
Farriery) maney tumouns in horſes legs. 

GAA PRHICAL (of eagle, gr. of yeahes 
to deſcribe) exact, perfect, excellent, fine 
and curious, done to the life. - 

GRAPHICE 3, (of vga ps to deſcribe) the art 
of drawing, or painting, | | 

To GRA'FPLE, x to graſp, or lay hold of, 2 
to contend, or ſtrive with. 3 to combat, or 
ſtrive againſt, as one's paſſions, 

CRA'SHOPPER, an inſect well known. 

To GRAS, to incloſe in the hand, or ſeize 


GRA/MPUS, a young whale, | 

GRAYNADIER, a ſoldier armed with a ſword, 
a fire- lock, and a pouch full of hand grana- 
does. Each regiment of foot has a company. 
of granadiers, compoſed of the talleſt men, 

CRANA/DO, or GRENA/DO (af grenade, 
fr.) is a li tle hollow globe, or ball of tron, 
or other metal, about two inches and a halt 
in diameter, which being filled with fine 
powder, is ſet on fire by the means of a 
ſmall fuſee, faſtened to the touch hole; as 

ſoon as it is kindled, the caſe flies into many 
pieces, much to the damage of all that ſtand 
near, 


CRAUNARY (of granareum, lat. of granum 


corn) the place where corn is kept, upon. 
CRA'NATE, a precious ſtone of a reddiſh} To GRASP at, to endeavour firenucuſly to 
colour, : | obtain, 


GRASS, herbage for cattle. 

GRASS w#ek, rogation week. | 
GRATE, 1 a well known utenſil to make a 
2 a lattice, or window made of 


CRA'NATE, of granatus, lat, of granum a 
kernel) full of grains, or kernels. 

CRAND, fr. (of grandis, lat. great) 1 great, 
vaſt, large, 2 conſiderable, or of great va-| coal fire in, 
lve, 3 lofty, ſumptuous, 4 chief, principal. bars. 

CRAND. child, the ſon's or daughter's child. To GRATE (of grater, fr.) 1 to ſcrape, or 

URANDEE', a nobleman of Spain, Portugal, | tub againſt, 2 to offend, or vex. 3 to put 

Ee. up a lattice, or grate, 

CRANDURE, or GRA/NDEUR, pomp, [GRA'TEFUL, 1 pleaſant, or agreeable. 2 
tte, magnificence. thankful, or full of gratitude, 

T GRANDULOQUENCE (of grandilquen-|GRATIFICA'TION (of gratificatio, lat, of 

as, lat. of grandi: great, and loguor to ſpeak) gratificor to gratify) 1 preſent, or free gift, 
ſtately eloquence, or loftineſs of ſpeech. 2 a preſent made to a perſon for ſome ſervice 

CRAND Seiguior, a title given to the emperor | done, 3 pleaſuring, of doing a favour to 
of the Turks, one. 4 enjoyment, or pleaſure, 

CRANGE, a farm hoyſe, with all its apur- To GRAYTIFY (of grami cor, lat. of gratus 


tenances, Kind) 1 to oblige, to do a good office fer. 2 
GRANT” VOROUS, that feed on corn, or | to indulge, or let one have his will. 3 to 
ee de. | recompence, or make amends for. 4 ts 


GRANULATED, made into mall grains, pleaſe, or ſatisfy one's ſelf. 


— 


+ GRA'Tle 


+ GRA'TIOUS, See Gracrovs. 
CRATIS, lat. 1 freely, or for nothing. 


Without hope of reward. 
GRATITUDE, fr. (of gratitude, lat. of gra- 


2 


G N 


quantity of matter they contain, without 
regard to their bulks ; ſo that a pound weight 
of wood is faid to be as heavy abſolutly, a 
a pound of iron. But ; 


tus grateful) that commendable diſpoſition of Specific, or relative GRAVITY, is that by 


a perſon that induces him to take all op- 
portunities of acknowledging every favour 
received. 

CRATU'ITY, a preſent freely beſtowed ſor 
fome ſervice done. 

To GRA'TULATE, 
LATE, 

CRE, fr. (of gravis, lat. weighty) 1 ſo- 
ber, ſerious, 2 ſerious, ſolid, as a grave 
diſcourſe. 3 modeſt, not gaudy, as a co- 
lour. 4 dull, or hollow. 

CRAVE, ſub. a hole dyg in the earth to bury 
the dead. | 

GRA'VEL (of gravelle, fr.) x coarſer ſand, 
found at the bottom and ſides of rivers. 2 a 
diſeaſe of the bladder and kidneys, occaſion- 
ed by a gritty matter gathered therein, which 
prevents the due fecretion and excretion of 
the urine. | | 

To GRAVEL, 1 to cover a walk, &c. with 
gravel. 2 to perplex, or embaraſs. 

GKA VER (of graveur, fr.) 1 an ingraver. 
2 a tool to ingrave with, 

GRAVESEND, [E. lon, 25 min. lat. 51“. 
2 5. J a port town of Kent, ſituate on the 
fouth ſhore of the Thames, oppoſite to Til- 
bary-fort in Eſſex. This town and Milton 
were incorporated by Q. Elizabeth, by the 
name of the port reeve (now the mayor) ju- 
rats, and inhabitants of Graveſend and Mil- 
ton. The whole town being burnt down, 
A. D. [1727, the parliament granted 5000 J. 
for rebuilding its church, A. D. 1731, as 
one of the fifty new churches. This being 
the common landing place of all ſtrangers, 
and the outward--bound ſhips being obliged 
to anchor in this road, till viſited by the 
evſtom- houſe officers, and as they generally 
take in proviſions here, the place is greatly 
reſorted to by all ſorts of people, for whote 
convenience there are markets on wedneſdays 
and ſaturdays, and a fiſh- market on ſunday 
morning; and fairs on January the 25th, 
April the 23d, and October the 13th for a 
week, The fare hence to London is fix-pence 
2 head in the tilt-boat, and one ſhilling in the 
wherry ; the former muſt take in but forty, 
and the latter pot more than ten. Diſtant 
trom London 20 computed, and 22 mea- 
tured miles; and 19 from Maidſtone, 

To GRA'VITATE, to weigh. 

GRA'VVITY (of gravitas, lat. of gravis heavy, 
1 heavineſs, weightineſs. 2 ſoberneſs, ſe- 
riouſneſs. 

GRAVITY (in Philoſophy) is that force by 
which bodies are carried, or tend towards 
the centre of the earth, or ſun. 

Nate GRAVITY, is that property which is 


See To CONGRATU- 


in all bodies equally in proportion to 4 


which one body is heavier than another of 
the fame dimenſion, and is always as the 
quantity of matter under that Gimenſion, 
Thus a cubical inch of iron is heavier than 
a cubical inch of wood ; for the particles 
which compoſe the iron being more ſolid 
and more clofely compacted together; . 
which is the ſame, having fewer interſtices 
or vacuities between them, than. thoſe of 
the wood, there is aQtually more matter 

. contained under the ſame dimenſions in iron 
than in wood ; and therefore iron is ſaid to 
be ſpecifically heavier than wood, 

Accelerate GRA'VITY, is the force of gravity 
conſidered, as growing greater, the nearer it 
is to the attracting body, or point. 

GRAVITA'TION, weighing. 

GRAVITATION (in Philoſophy) is a preſſire 
that a body, by the force of its gravity, ex- 
erts on another body under it, 

GRAVY, the juice that comes from meat 
when boiled, roaſted, &c, 

GRAY, 1 a ſort of aſh-colour, 2 a wilt 
beaſt, otherwiſe called a badger, 

GRAY-hound, a ſort of hunting dog. 

GRAY'LING, a bh ſo called, 

To GRAZE, 1 to feed on graſs, &c, 2 to 
glance or rub againſt, as a bullet does. 3 to 
fatten cattle. 

GRA'/ZIER, one that deals in, or fattens cat- 
tle. | 

GREASE (of praiſe, fr.) 1 ſoft fat, 2 {in 
Farriery) a ſwelling and goutineſs in the legs 
of a horſe, frequently happening after a 
journey. 

To GREASE, 1 to ſmear with ſoft fat, in or- 
der to make a thing move the eaſier, 2 (by 
Metaphor) to bribe a perſon, 3 to bedaud 
with greaſe, 

GREAT, 1 big, large, or huge, 2 violent, 
or impetuous, 4 intimate, or familiar, 4 
deep, or profound. 5 noble, or grand. 6 
long, as a great while fince, 7 remarkable, 
notorious. 8 grievous, troubleſome. 9 fas 
mous, extraordinary. 

CREAT bear (in Aftronomy), 
major. 

GREAT circle ſailing, is the manner of con- 
ducting a ſhip in, or rather pretty near the 
arch of a great circle, that paſſes through 
the zenith of the two places, viz. from 
whence the came, and to which ſhe is bound, 

GREAT circles of the ſphere, or globe, ate 
thoſe whoſe planes patling through the cen. 
tre of the ſphere, divide it into two equal 

arts, or hemiſpheres, of which there ee 
2 drawn on the globe, viz, the meridian, 
horizon, equator, ecliptic, and the two ce: 
lours ; which lee, GREAVES 


See UAA 
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GRE 
CREAVES (of greves, fr.) armour for the logs. | 
GRECIAN, 1 one born in Greece, 2 one 

uilled in the Greek language. 

GRE/CISM, the idiom, or property of the 
Greek language. | 

GREEDY, 1 hungry, gluttonous. 2 rave- 
nous, voracious. 3 covetous, or avarictous. 

ambitious, or greedy of honours, 

GREEN, adj. x of the colour of graſs, &e, 2 
not ripe, as fruit. 4 freſh, or newly done. 
4 not dry, as wood, & raw, or unexperi- 
enced, 6 not dreſſed, or curried as hides, 

GREEN, ſub. one of the original colours of 
the rays of light. 

GREEN cloth, is a court of juſtice, to which 
is committed the government of the king's 
court, and the keeping the peace within the 
verge, &c. 1 - 

GREEN fickreſs, a diſorder ineident to girls, 
See CHLOROSIS, 

GREEN finch, a finging bird. 

GREEN bouſe, a garden hotſe, for the pre- 
ſervation of ſuch plants as cannot bear the 
cold, 

CREENWICH, a town in Kent, 6 meaſured 
miles eaſt of London. It is a neat health- 
ful place, pleaſantly ſeated on the Thames, 
and well frequented by gentry, Humphry 
duke of Glouceſter built a palace here, which 
has been the reſidence of ſeveral of our 
kings, Here Edward VI, died, and bere Q 
Mary and Q. Elizabeth were born, This 
palace Charles II. began to rebuild ; but 
K. William granted it to be converted into a 
royal hoſpital for old and diſabled ſeamen, 
the widows and children of thoſe who loſt 
their lives in the ſervice, and for the en- 
couragement of navigation, In the year 
1705, was the firft admiſſion of 100 difebled 
ſeamen, which is now increaſed to goo men, 
and 90 boys; to every hundred penſioners, 
ſix nurſes are allowed at 10 l. a year each, 
and 28. a week more to thoſe who attend the 
infirmary; and each penſioned has a ſhilling 
a week to ſpend. On the top of a ſteep hill, 
in the park, Charles II. built the royal obſer- 
vatory, for the uſe of Mr. Flamfieed, which 
is furniſhed with mathematical inſtruments 
for aſtronomical obſervations, and a deep dry 
well for obſerving the Lars in the day time. 
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the new and full moon, with the time of 
Faſter, and the moveable feaſts by means of 
Epatts diſpoſed through the ſeveral months 
of the Gregorian year, It differs from the 
Julian, both in form of the year, and in 
that it uſes epacts inſtead of golden numbers, 
GRENADUER, fr. See GRanADitt, 
GRICE, a young wild boar, 
GRIDELIN, a changeable colour of white and 
red. 
GRTDIRON, an utenſil for broilding meat, 
GRIEF, ſorrow, or aftliction. 
GRIEVANCE, wrong, or injury, 
To GRIEVE, 1 to trouble, vex, or injures 
2 to be grieved, or vexed, to mourn. 
GRVEVOUS, 1 heavy, or weighty. 2 in- 
ſufferable, or inſupportable. 3 very bad, or 
terrible. 4 odious, or enormous. 5 hor- 
rible, or hideous, 6 grand, or very great. 
GRIFFIN (of griffen, fre of giyphs, lat.) a 
bird of prey ot the eagle kind, The an- 
cients ſpeak fabulouſly of the Griffin; they 
repreſent it with four legs, wings, and a 
beak ; the upper part reſembling an eagle, 
and the lower a lion. 
GRIG, a ſmall eel. 
GRVLLIADE (of griller, fr. to boil) t meat 
breiled on the grid-iron. 2 the brownigg 
of any diſt, by holding a hot iron over it, 
GRIM, four and auſtere in countenance. 
GRIMACE, fr. 1 a wry mouth, or a diſtor- 
tion of the face, 2 diſſinulation, or hy- 
pocriſy. 
GRIMSBY, [E. lon. 4 min. lat. 53% 30. 
a borough town in Lincolnſhire, fituate half 
a mile from the mouth of the Humber, *Tis 
ſaid to be the ſecond corporation in England, 
governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recor= 
der, 12 aldermen, 12 common- council, 
2 bailiffs, &c, The mayor has a court on 
tueſday, and the bailiffs on friday, Here 
are ſeveral handſome Alreets, and a noble 
church, It was a place of good trade be- 
fore its harbour was choaked up. The road 
before it, is ſtill a good ftaticon for ſhips 
waiting for a wind, The markets are on 
wedneſdays and ſaturdays, the fairs on May 
the 6th, and Avguſt the 24th. Diſtant 
from London 124 computed, and 158 mea- 
ſured miles; and 27 from Lincoln. 


The town contains 1 350 houſes, has markets 
on wedneſday and ſaturday, granted about 
the year 1735, It gives the title of Duke 
bo the duke of Argyll, 


To GRIN, 1 to wry the mouth, or ſhew the 
teeth. 2 to force a laugh, in a contempe 
tuous manner, 

To GRIND, 1 to break corn ſmall with a 


To GREET, to ſolute. 
GREET. See GR Tr. 


mill. 2 to ſharpen a tool on a grin- ſtone. 
ALET. 3 to gnaſh the teeth together. 4 to tub 0 
CREGURIAN year, the new accounts, or a fine powder in a mortar, &c. $5 to pre- 
new ſtyle, inftitated upon the reformation of pare colours. 6 to oppreſs the poor. 
the Calendar, by Pope Gregory XIII. (from GRINDERS, the gteat teeth of an animal, 
whom it takes the name) in the year 1582 3 that break the meat in chewing. 
, whereby ten days being taken out of the, GRIND fene, or GRTNDLE. done, a ſtone 
month of October, the days of their months} uſed by workmen to ſharpen their tools 
£0 always ten davs before the Julian, upon. 


GREGURIAN Calcudar, is that which ſhews! GRINSTED=EAST, [under the meridian of 
Londen, 


London, lat. 519. “.] a borough town of | uſed for any miſhapen thisg, 
Suſſex, governed by a baihff and his bre- |GROVE, a little thick wood, 


are elected by about 35 burgage- holders, ' write in a low ſtyle, 
and returned by the bailiff. Here is an hoſ- To GROWL, to grumble, or mutter. 


ber the 3ath. Diſtant from London 25 dregs of any liquor, 


miles from Lewes. | ftandirg in a port. 


or keep under. earth. 
CRIPES, à ſort of cholic, or painful diſorder GROUND ivy, the herb gill; or alehoof. 


 GRT'SLY, 1 hideous, frightful. 2 ſpeckled outermott pieces of timber, lying on, or near 


with black and white. the ground, and framed into one angthet 
GRIST, 1 corn ground, or ready for grind- | with morteſſes, and tenons of the joiſſe, the 
ing, 2 profit, or advantage. ſummer and girders 3; and ſometimes the 
GRIT, 1 earth, or the upper ſubſtance of the trimmersffor the ſtair- caſe and chimney way, 


ground, 2 duſt of ſtones, or metals, and the binding: joiſts. 

To GROAN, 1 to fetch deep and hard fighs. 2 Jo gain GROUND, 1 to come nearer, 2 to 

(in Hontiog) to make a noiſe as a buck, get the better. 

does at rutting time, Y GROUNDLING, a fiſh ſo called. 

GROAT, 1 an Engliſh money of account GROU'NSEL, 1 the threſhold of a door, 3 

equal to four pence, 2 (in the plural num- a ſort of herb. 

ber) large oatmeal, GROUP (of groppo, it. a cluſter) (in Paiat- 

' GROCE (of greſſe, fr.) twelve dozen. ing) an aſſemblage of two or more fizue, 

GROLER, 1 ſignified formerly one that in-| which have ſome apparent relation to each 

groſſed merchandize, 2 a perſon who deals | other, 

in ſugar, foreign fruits, ſpices, &c. CRO'UPAGE (in Horſemanſhip) a kind of 

GCRO”GRAM, a ſtuff made of ſilk and hair, | lofty manage, or higher than the ordinary 

GROIN, the parts about the privities. curvet. | | 

GROOM, one who looks after horſes; . {GROUT-head, 1 one that has a huge head af 

GROOM.- porter, an officer of the king's court, | his own. 2 the name of a fiſh, 

who has the direction and ſuperintendance of To GROW, 1 to flouriſh, thrive, or wit 

the royal gaming tables, * bigger. 2 to become, or prove. z to take 

G ROOM of the fle, an officer that takes] root, as plants, and trees new ſet, 4 to ad- 
charge of the king's wardrobe. vance, or increaſe in, or towards, 

GROOVE, 1 a gutter, or channel, in wood, GRUB, 1 a ſort of worm, or maggot. 24 

one, &c. to ſlide any thing along in. 2 a! dwarf, or one of a ſmall ſtature. 

paſſage for air into a mine, To GRUB ap, to root up, or dig up tres, 

To GROPE, to feel untowardly. ; buſhes, &c. 

GROSS, adj. 1 thick, coarfe. 2 fat, corpu- To GRU'BBLE, or to GRO/BBLE, to ſench 


lent. 3 palpable, notorious, or feel about, or all over, 
CROSS, ſnb, (of gros, fr.) 1 the generality, To GRUDGE, 1 to think much of, or to 
or moſt part. 2 the body, as of an army. envy one a thing, 2 to repine, or murmut 


GROSS everght, the whole weight of any ſort] at, 

of any merchandiſe, including the caſk, bag, | GRUDGE, hatred, or ill will. 

&c, it is contained in; out of which tare|GRU!EL, a ſort of pottage made of oatmeal, 

and fret are allowed. &c. 

GROT, or GRO'TTO (of grote, fr. or of. GRUFF, prim-fac'd, dogged, or ſour- vox d. 

grotta, it.) 1 a vault, cave, a large deep ca-|GRUM, See GRIN. 

vern in a rock. 2 alittle artificial edifice in To GRU'MBLE, 1 to mutter, or Mvrmits 

a garden, in imitation of a natural grotto, 2 to rumble, as the guts, &c. 

CROTE'SQUE, or GROTE'SK 2 (of gro- | GRUMMEL,, an herb. fo called, 

teſgue, fr.) comical, pleaſant, apt to make GRU'MOUS (of grumoſus, lat. of grumit 

one laugh, ridiculous. clot, or lump) full of clots, or lumps. = 

GROTESK-erk (in Painting and Carving) GRUMOUS blood (in Medicine) denotes that 

antie or rude figures, and ſometimes it is | conſiſtence of the blood, wherein it l = 
| 


thren. It has ſent two members to parlia- | To GRO'VEL, I to creep, or craw] on the 
ment ever ſince the firſt of Edward II. who ground. 2 to be low in the world. 4 to 


pital endowed with 3301. a year for 31 poor GROUND, 1 the earth. 2 land belonging to 
people of this town, Its market is on thurſ-| one. z reaſon, baſis, or foundation, 4 that 
day, and its fairs on April the 16th, July part of a Jace, &c. before the flower, are 
the 2nd, September the 25th, and Novem- worked on it. 5 (in the plural number) the 


eomputed, and 29 meaſured miles; and 20 GROUNDAGE, a cuſtom paid for a ſhiy's 
To GRIPE, 1 to ſeize, or lay hold on. 2 To GROUND, 1 to inſtruct a perſon perfeQly 


to Hueeze hard with the hand. 3 to cauſe, in the principles or rudiments of a ſcience 
gripings, or pain in the guts, 4 to opprels, | or opinion, 2 to ſet or lay a thing on the 


of the belly. ä GROUND plates (in Architecture) ate the 


GUI 


Acid and thick for a briſk circulation, 

GRUMOUS rot (in Botan y) Knotty roots fa- 
fened to one head. 

To GRUNT, or to GRUNTLE (of gronder, 
f.) 1 to grumble, or mutter. -2 to make a 

iſe, 

CUAICUM, 2 medicinal wood brought from 
the Indies, much uſed in venereal diſorders. 
It is alſo called lignum vita, 

GUARANTEE, a ſurety, or perſon engaged 


to ſee treaties, &c. performed, 

GUARD (of garde, fr.) 1 defence, or pro- 
tection, 2 watch, or perſons appointed to 
watch a-nights. 3 the plate at the bottom of | 
the hilt of a ſword, 4 the hem of a garment, ! 

CUARD (in Military affairs) is a duty per- 
formed by a body of men to ſecure the ar- 
my, or place, from being ſurprized by the 


enemy. 


Advanced GUARD, a party of horſe beyond, 


G UN. 


| from London to Portſmouth lies through this 


town, where are many good inns, with ex- 
cellent accommodations for travellers, Its 
manufacture formerly was cloth, of which 
there 1s ſtill ſome remains. Here were three 


churches, but one of them fell down, A. D. 


1740. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, &c. and it ſends two 
members to parliament. Its market is on 
ſaturday, and the fairs on Good- friday, April 
the 23d, and November the 11th. Here is 
a fine circular courſe for horſe- races, which 
begin when the New. market races end. Di- 
ſtant from London 25 computed, and 30 
mee ſured miles, 

CUILT, a conſciouſneſs of having committed 
a crime, or fault. 

GUVLTLESS, innocent, or not guilty. 


GUILT , culpable, or. that hath committed a 


fault. 


but within ſight of the main guard, deſigned GU! E, fr. faſhion, mode, or cuſtom. 


for the greater ſecurity of the camp. 
Grand GUARD, three or four ſquadrons poſted. 
before the camp towards the enemy, | 
Main GUARD, is that from whence all the, 
other guards are detached. 


Net GUARD, is a number of horſe and 


foot, who keep themſelves always in a rea- 
tineſs in caſe of an lem. TY 

CUARDANT (in Heralery) ſaid of a lion, or 
other beaſt borne with its face towards the 
ſpectator. 


CUA/RDIAN, he that has the tuition or 9 1 a fea fowl, 2 a credulous perſon, one 
of a ward, ; 


 GULES (in Heraldry) blood colour. 


GUINEA, or GUUNEY, a gold coin of 


215. value, ſtrück in England. 


GUITAR (of guitarre, fr.) a muſical inſtru- 


ment, 

It is ex- 

preſſech in ingtaving by ſtrokes perpendicular 

to the bottom of the eſcuteheon. 

GULF, or GULPH (of golfe, fr.) 1 ſuch a 
narrow part of the ocean, as runs up into 
the land, through narrow paſſages or ſtreights. 
2 an abyſs, or unmeaſurable depth. 


eaſily impoſed on. | 


CUDGEON, a ſmal! freſh water fiſh. 2 a GU!/LLET (of goulet, fr. of gula, lat.) that 


perſon impoſed on or cheated hy another. 

CUE'RDOYN, fr. recompence, or reward, | 

CUERTIE, fr. (in Fortification) is a ſmall, 
tower of wood, or ſtone, placed uſu ly on 
the point of a baſtion, or on the angles of 
the ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, who is to; 
teke care of the ditch, and to look out; 
zgainſt a ſurpiize, 

To CUESS, to divine, or conjecture. 

CCE T, a perfon invited to, or received at a 
feaſt; a viſitor. 

1 or GEWCAWS, trifles, or 
aw les, 

To GUGGLE, to make a noiſe, like a 
[mall bottle while it is emptying. 

To GUIDE (of guider, fr.) to lead, or conduct. 

GUTDON, fr. 1 a ſtandard cf a troop. 2 3 
ſtandard bearer, 

GUILD, 1 a tribute, or tax, 2 an amerce- 
ment, or fine, 3 a fraternity, or company. 

L ball, the chief hall in a city. 

UUILDER, a filver coin curcent in Holland, 
worth tweniy fiivers. 

GUILE, fraud, or deceit. 

GVILFORD, IW. lon. 40 min. lat. 500. 
16'.] The capital town of Surry, ſ-ated on 
tle Cecline of a hill near the river Wye, 
by which great quantitics of timber and 


Four are ſent to London, The great road 


conduit by which the food paſſes from the 
mouth into the ſtomach. 

GULLY- hole, the hole in ſtreets threugh which 
the water runs down into the ſewers, 

GUI/LLY-gut, a glutton. 

To GULP, 1 tv ſwallow down, with a noſſe. 

2 to pant, 

GUM, 1 a vegetable Juice drawn through 'the 
pores of certain plants, by the ſun's warmth, 
and hardening into a tenacious tranſparent 
maſs. 2 (in Gardening) a diſeaſe ineident to 
fruit trees of the ſtone kind, occaſioned by a 
corruption of the ſap, which extravaſates and 
hardens. 

CUMS, a hard fort of fleſh, inveſting the 
ſockets cf the teeth, 

GUN, a fire-arm well known. 


and charcoal duſt, 
GU'NNER, 1 perſon ſkilled in gunnery. 2 2 
perſon that ſires the guns. 


ing, levelling, & c. of great guns, mortar- 

pieces, & c. : 
GUNTER's chain, a chain invented by Mr, 

Gunter, and much uſed in ſurveying land. 
GUNTER's line, or the line of numbers, is en 


feſſor of geometry at Greſham-college, 


invention of Mr, Edward Gunter's, a pro: 
c 
16 


P p 


GUN. powder, a compoſitien of ſulphur, nitre, 
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GU/NNERY, is the art of charging, mount - | 
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GUITTZZ, lat, drops (in Architecture) are ter. 
tain parts, in figure like little bells, which 
being fix in number, are placed below the 
triglypbs, in the architrave of the Doric di- 
der. Theſe are thus named from their ſays 
reſembling the drops of water, that having 
run along the triglyphs, fill hang under the 
cloſure between the pillars. 

GUTTA SERENA, one of the moſt dan. 
gerous and untractable of all the diſeaſes of 
the eye; in which that organ is entirely de. 
ptived of fight, without any apparent difor. 
der of the part, except that the pupil looks | 
ſomething larger and blacker than beſore, 

GU'TTER (of groutiere, fr.) a canal, or ſpouy 


CET 
is only the logarithms laid off upon ſtraight 
lines; and its uſe is for performing opera- 
tions of arithmetic, by means of a pair of 
compaſſes, or even without, by fliding two 
of thoſe line of numbers by each other, 
GUNTER's quadrant, is a quadrant of wood, 
braſs, &c. being partly a ſtereographical pro- 
jection upon the plane of the equinoctial, the 
eye being in one of the poles, where the 
tropic, ecliptic, and horizon are arches of 
circles; but the hour-circles are all curves 
drawn by means of the ſeveral altitudes of 
the ſun, for ſome particular latitude every 
day in the year. The uſe of this inſtru- 
ment is to find the hour of the day, the ſun's | 
2zimuths, &c. and alſo to find the altitude; to carry off the rain water, 
of any object, &c, * 'GU'TTURAL, fr. (of guttur, lat. the thrat) 
GUNTER's ſcale, uſually called by ſeamen i of, or through the throat. 
the Gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with the GUTTURAL letter, that fills the throat in 
lines of artificial fines, tangents, verſed fines, the pronunciation. | 
Ec. laid off upon the ſtrait lines on it, ſo To GUZZLE, to drink much, or greedily, 


To GUSH, to pour, or run out ſuddenly, and 
GU'SSET (of gouſſet, fr.) a triangular piece of 
GUST (of guft:s, lat, of gaſto to taſte) 1 taſte, 


GU'STABLE, agreeable, or pleaſant to the 


contrived to a line of numbers upon it, that 
by means of this ſcale, and a pair of com- 
paſſes, all the caſes of plain and ſpherical 
trigonometry may be ſolved tolerably exact, 
and conſequently all queſtions in navigation, 
dialling, &c, may be worked by it. 


with force. 
cloth, put into ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. 


or reliſh, 2 deſire, or inclination. 3 a ſud- 
den blaſt, or puff of wind, 


GYNNA'SIARCH (of yuuyariagyn;, gr. of 
Yv{vagioy a place of exercile, and azys 
a ruler) a chief ſchoolmaſter, or the head 
of a college, 

GYMNA'STICS, or GYMNASTIC a, 
the art of performing exerciſes, whether for 
defence, health, or diverſion, 

GY MNO'SOPHISTS (of yuuvooopion; Zi. of 
yuανEg naked, and oigrpng a fophiſier) a 
ſort of Indian philoſophers, who went niked, 
and lived in woods and deſarts. 

GYN/ECYCRACY (of yurainongalia, gt. 
of ywn a woman, and uc: power) ſemi- 
nine rule, or petticoat government, 97 4 


taſte. ſtate where women have or may have tit 
GU! -TO, it. tafte, favour, or reliſh, chief rule, 
GUTS, the bowels, entrails, or inteſtines. GY PSY. See GI Ss v. 


—— 


H. 


b, is the eighth letter, and the ſixth conſonant in our alpha. 

5 bet, and it is ſurprizing to find grammarians diſputing wht 
ther this be a letter or not, when it would be ridicutous d 
diſpute its being a diftin& ſound, and formed in a particular mat. 
ner by the organs of ſpeech, and cauſes as different a ſound it 
words as any Other letter; witneſs the words eat, art, arm, ly 
&. which by the prefixing / become heat, hart, harm, bill, quie 
different words and ſounds from the former. In ſhort, I have not 
been able to obſerve any word, in which we have the prope! ſound 
of Y, but what would be as much altered by leaving it out, 2 
would be by omitting any other letter; and conſequently it B® 
much a letter as any of the reft. It is formed in the voice by 4 
ſtrong expiration of the breath between the lips cloſing, as it WS 
by a gentle motion of the lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue 


nearly approaching the palate, 


— 


HAR 


AAK, or HAKE, a fiſh ſo called. 
HA/BERDASHER, 1 a ſeller of hats. 
2 2 ſeller of ſmall wares, 

HABERDINE, a fort of ſalt fiſh, 

HABE/RGEON, or HABE'RGION (of Hau- 
bergeon, fr.) a little coat of nail, or only 
{-eves and gorget of mail. 

HABILEMENT, or HABTLIMENT (of 
habillement, fr.) apparel, cloathing, or attire. 

HABILEMENTS of zvar, armour, or provi- 
fons for the maintaining of war, 

HABIT (of Habitus, lat. of babes to poſſeſs) 1 
garb, attire, or dreſs, 2 uſe, or cuſtom ; 
in aptitude, either of mind or body, acquir- 
ed by a frequent repetition of the ſame act. 
4 conſlitution, temperament, or diſpoſition 
of the body. | 

HA\BITABLE, that may be inhabited, 

HABITA'TION (of Babitatio, lat, of habits 
to dwell) a dwelling, or place of abode. 

HAB!'TUAL, grown to a habit by long uſe, 
cuſtomary, 

To HABIUTUATE, to accuſtom, to inure, 
to uſe one to a thing, or to bring one to it 
by uſe and cuſtom. | 

HABITUDE, a diſpoſition or aptitude, for the 
performing certain things, contracted by re- 
peated acts of the ſame kind. 

HAB NAB, raſhly, or at a venture, 

FEACK, a hackney coach, &c. 

To HACK (of hacher, fr.) to cut, or hew. 

HACKNEY, T any thing let out to hire. 
any thing uſed common. 

HJADUING TON, [W. lon. 29. 25/. lat. 559, 
50". ] a parliament town of Scotland in Eaſt 
Lotluan, ſituate in a large plain, 18 miles 
eaft of Edinburgh. 

HADDOCK, a fiſh ſo called. 

HADLEY, [E, lon. 1 deg, lat. 52%. /.] a 
market-town in Suffolk, was formerly a 
corporation, but a quo warranto being iſſued 
out againſt its charter in the reign of James 
II. it has not been renewed fince. It is 
pretty large, populous, and tolerably well 
built, but is generally dirty, being fitvate in 
a valley, The church is a peculiar of Can- 
terbury, end ſtands in the middle of the 
town, The woollen manufactury is carried 
on here, and it deals pretty much in corn, 
3nd its markets, which are on monday and 
faturday, are well ſtored with proviſions ; 
and it has a fair on September the 29th. Di- 
ſtint from London 53 computed, and 64. 

8 507 miles; and 9 from Ipſwich. 

5 ad AGE (of aH“ or. of aH 
, and pᷣnyvuꝶei to burit) an exceſſive, or 

"popes flux of blood. 
un ORRHOIDES (of a jaopporg, gr. of aijua 

er ke eng " flow) the piles, or an in- 

HERES BOG * > the PO, 

5 exoiagxng, gr. o 
54 an hereſy, and agxn; chief ) an arch- 
"rele, or the chief of an hereſy, 


— 


2 


HAL 


Har, 2 handle, as of a knife, &c. 

HAG, 1 a witch, or ſorcereſs, 2 a night 
mare. 3 a kind of fiery meteor appearing 
on mens hair, or on horſes manes, 

To HAG, to torment, vex, or tire one. 

HAG ARD hawvk, one that has for ſome time 
prey'd for herſelf before ſhe was taken, 

HA/GGAS, or HA'GGES, a fort of pudding, 
made of liver, lights, and the like, 

To HA'GGLE, 1 to ſtand hard in buying. 2 
to cut unhandſomely. 

HAIL, ſub. (in Philoſophy) 1 an aqueous con- 
cretion, in form of white pellucid ſpherules, 
deſcending out of the atmoſphere. It is 
conceived to be formed of drops of rain, 
frozen in their paſſage through the middle 
region, 

HAIL, adj. healthful, ſound, or hearty, 

HAIL-/tones, ſmall globules of the meteor hail, 

To HAILE, to calt to a ſhip, to know from 
whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is bound, 

HAI/NOUS (of haineux, fr.) odious, deteſt- 
able, horrible, abominable, enormous, 

HAIR, a flexible ſubſtance growing on the 
ſcin, ſmall filaments iſſuing out of the pores 
of the ſkins of animals, and ſerving moſt of 
them as covering. : 

HAKE, a ſort of fiſh dried and ſalted. 
HA'LBERD, or HA'LBARD, a weapon 
well known. ey 

HALBERDE'/ER, one who carries a halberd, 

HALCYON, lat. (of x,. gr.) a bird cal- 

led a king's fiſher, who when ſhe maketh 

her neſt, and breedeth her young, the ſea is 
calm and till, 

HA'LCYON days, days of peace and tranquil- 
lity. 


To HALE, to drag, or pull along. 


HA'LESWORTH, E. lon. 19. 400. lat, 529, 
30'.] an ancient populous market-town of 
Suffolk, on the river Blythe, has a very neat 
church, and a free-ſchool, It has a market 
on tueſday, which is noted for plenty of 
linen yarn bought here, and ſpun by the 
women of this country, and a fair on Octo- 
ber the 17th for three days. Diſtant from 
London $3 computed, and 97 meaſuged 
miles; and 26 from Ipſwich. 

HALF, a moiety. 

HALF moon (in Fortification) is an out- worle 
having only two faces, forming together a 
ſ:liznt angle, which is flank*d by ſome part 
of the place, and of the other baſtions. 

They are ſometimes raiſed before the courtins, 
when the ditch is a little wider than it ſhould. 
be; and they are much the ſame as raveling, 
only the gorge of the half-moon is made 
bending in like a bow, and moſt commonly 
covers the point of a baſtion z whereas rave» 

 lins are placed before the courtin; but they 
are defective, as being not well flanked, 

HALF-targent, See SCALE. 

HALF- tongue, a party jury, impanneled upon 

| P p32 any 


| 


HAI. 


any cauſe wherein a foreigner is a p'rty. 

HAU/LIYAX, [W. lon. 1®. 40“. lat. 53%. 45 
a market-town in the weſt-riding of York- 
ſhire, ſtanding on the gentle aſcent of a bill, 
near the river Calder. It is an ancient large 
and populous town, conſiſting of ſeveral very 
good ſtreets, and is the moſt populous, if not 

the largeſt pariſh in England, being above 30 
miles in circumference, and having 12 cha- 
pels of eſe to its church, beſides 16 meet- 
30g- houſes, moſt of which have bells and 

durial grounds. The making of kerſeys and 
ſhalloons is carried on here with great ſuc- 
ceſs. Here is a good hoſpital for 12 poor 
old people, a work-houſe for 20 children, 
and a free ſchool. It has a very good market 
for corn and freſh proviſions weekly on thurſ- 
day, and a fair on the 24th of June, Di- 
ſtant from London 174 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles, and 36 from York, Ir 
gives the title of Earl to the noble family of 
Montague, 

HALL (of Bale, fr.) 1 a great room at the en- 
trance of a houſe, 2 public building belong- 
ing to a ſociety. 4 a place of pleading, or 
court of juſtice, 4 a room wherein all the 
ſervants of a great family dine, &c, 5 a ſeat, 
or manſion- houſe, 

HALLAMSHIRE, a part of the county of 
York, in which Shetne1d ſtands, 


HALLATON, [E. lon. 50 min. lat. 522. HAM, 1 the part behind the knee of an i- 


. a market-town in Leiceſterſhice. *Tis 
remarkable that this town, tho? ſituate in a 
Fertile ſoil, is extremely poor. It has a 


HAM 


2 mirket-town in Eſſex, tolerabl 
and ſtands on the top of a hill, at the four 
of which runs a river. It has a market an 
friday, noted for corn; and a fair on the ee 
and day of St, Luke, Diſtant from London 
39 computed, and 46 meaſured miles; and 
I; from Chelmsford. 
To HALT, 1 to go lame, or to limp, » t 
ſtand fill, 
HALTER, a rope, or cord, to tie about the 
neck of a malefector, horſe, &c. 
HALTON or HAULTON, i. e. High.town, 
a town in Cheſhire, fituate on a high hill 
It is a member of the dutchy of Lancaſter, Þ 
which maintains a large juriſdiction in the 
country round it, by the name of the many; 
of Halton, having a court of record, priſan, 
&c. within themſelves ; and the king's «ff 
cers of the duchy, about Michzelmas, keep 
a law day at the caſtle, which is fill a ſlate. 
ly building. Here is a ſmall market on f. 
turday, and a fair on Lady-day, which the 
inhabitants claim by preſcription, 
HALTWESEL, [W. lon. 2 deg. lat. 55 beg, 
a conſiderable town in Northumberland, in 
the road from Carliſle to Newecaſtle, with 
good accommodations for travellers, Dibant 
from London 215 computed, end 257 mes. 
ſured miles; and 37 from Newcaſtle, 
HALTMOTE, a court- baron. 


y wel! built, 


| 


” 
— 


mal body. the leg and thizh of a bg, 
prepared to make it keep, and to give Itan 


apreeable flavour, 3 a home, or dueling 


ſmall market on thurſday, and fairs on holy- 
thurſday, Corpus-Chriſti day, and October 
the 28th, and has a charity- ſchool. Diſtant 


from London 73 computed, and 87 meaſured | 


miles; and 13 from Leiceſter, 

HALLELU'JAH. See ALLELVUJaAH, 

HA'LLIBUT, a fiſh like a plaice, 

To HA'LLOW, 1 to conſecrate, or render ſa- 
cred. 2 to whoop, or hallov after, 
ſet on the dogs, 4 to ſhout, or male a 
great noiſe. | 


" ballucinor to blunder) a blundering, a making 
an overſight, a miſtake, 

HALM, the ſtem, or tilk of the corn from 
the root to the ear, 

T1.A'LO, lat. (of xa) to breathe, or caſt out a, 
vapour) is a certain meteor in figure of a 
bright circle, encompaſſing the ſun, moon, 
or a ſtar, eſpecially the moon. 

Tbeſe halos ſometimes appear colour'd like 
the rainbow, and Sir Ifaac Newton, in his 
Optics, ſhews that they ariſe from the ſun 
wr moon's ſhining through a thin cloud, con- 
ſiſting of globules of hail, or water all of 
the ſame ſize. | 

EA/LO {in Phyſic) the red circle that ſur- 
rounds the nipples of the breaſts of women. 

H&4"LSONG, the pillory, 

HALSTED, [ E. Ibn. 45 min. lat, 518. 5 .] | 


3 to. 


HA'LLUCINA'TION (of Hallaci natio, lat. of HA'MMOCK, a little hz 


| To HAMPER, to intangle, or perplex. 


place, 4 a borough or village, 5 a home- 
cloſe, or little nzrrow meadow. 

HAME, the wouden part of a draught horle' 
collar. 

HA'MLET (a dim. of ham, a borouzh, c 
village) 1 little village, 2 a diviſion & 4 
town, or ſuburbs of a city, as the Lit 
hamlets, &c. 

To HA/ſMMEL, See To Hams TRING, 

HAMMER, a well known tool, uſed by rel 
mechanics. 


neing ſea bed. 

HA'MYER, or HAYNAPER, a panier, a fot 
of large b-ſlzet made with a cover to Ju 
down 


ry 
* 5 


HAMPSHIRE, a maritime county of Logs 
land, in the county of Wincheſter, bounce 
on the weſt by Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire; 
the Britiſh channel on the ſouth ; by Sulit 
and Surry on the eaſt, and by Berk nit dl 
the north, It is about 1co miles in cre 
ference, and contains near 1,327,500 dates 
is very fruitful in corn, and herdage, and 
many plices is well wooded, The ® . 
temperate, but thick, occaſioned by the mu) 
rivers which run throvgh it; but this d 
venience is abundantly mace 
the great variety of fine fiſh w 
produced. It is moſt adyantageen 


amends for U 
hich they 
{ly tute 
J fa 


HAN 


far all ſorts of traffick, having ſeveral har- | 


hours capable of receiving ſhips of great bur- 
then ; and the whole coaſt is ſtrongly guard- 
ad by caſtles, block- houſes, &c. The chief 
manufactures are kerſeys and ſtuffs. It con- 
tains one city, 20 market town 253 pariſhes, 
and is divided into 39 hundreds. 
26 members to parliament, vix. two for the 
county, and twenty-four for twelve boroughs, 

To HA/MSTRING, to hough, or cut the 
great tendon of a beaſt's ham. 

HANCH (of hanche, fr.) the broad fleſhy part 
of the thigh. 

HAND, 1 a member of the body, well known, 
» the index of a clock, watch, &c, 3 writ- 
ing, or notes. 3 fignature, or ſign manual. 
4 3 meaſure uſed in horſemanſhip, by which 
they meaſure the height of horſes, being 
equal to four fingers breadth, 5 a parcel of 
cards, : 

HANDFUL, 1 as much as can be graſped in 
the hand, 2 the length of four inches. 


It ſends| 


HAR 


mcreaſing, ſcarce any city of Europe but de- 


fired to be admitted into it. The cities 
which formed the league were Lubeck, Co- 
logn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick; the num- 
ber afterwards increaſed to fixty- fix, which 
were divided into four claſſes, of which thoſe 
four cities were the head; but Lubec was 
the head of the whole ſociety. At preſent 
they are very much ſunk ; for though ſeve- 
ral towns in Germany affect the title, ſcarce 
any but Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Ro- 
flock, Brunſwick, and Cologn, have depu- 
ties at the aſſemblies held on the common 
occaſions thereof. 

HA/NSEATIC, belonging to the Hanſe towns, 

HA/NSEL, the money taken upon the firſt 
part ſola of any commodity, or the firſt fold 
in the morning, 

To HA'NSEL, 1 to give hanſel. 2 to uſe a 
thing the firſt time. 

HAP, chance, accident, hazard. 

To HAP, to happen, or fall out, 


EANDKERCHER, or HANDKERCHIEF, To HA/PVEN, to befal, or come to paſs. 


a piece of ſilk, linen, &c, for wiping the HA!PPY, 1 bleſſed, or in felicity, 


face, &c. 


2 lucky, 


or fortunate, 3 excellent, or eloquent. 


HANDLE, 1 the part of any inſttument, c. HApPSE, a fort of bolt to faſten a door, &c, 


that is to be held in the hand. 2 (by Me- 
tzphor) a matter that ſubjects a petion to be 
found fault for, or gives another an advan- 
tage over him, 

To HA'NDLE, 1 to hold, or feel with the 
hind, 2 to manage, mind, or take care of. 
3 to treat of, or reaſon upon. 4 to uſe, 
man2ge, or treat, 

4 2-0 grant or HA\/NDMAIDEN, a maid 
*rvant, 

HA'NDSOME, I beautiful, comely. 2 fine, 
genteel. 3 eloquent, or well ſpoken, 4 
ſmart, as a handſome ſtroke. 

HANDY, 1 ready with the hand. 2 at hand, 
near to, 

HAN DV. vert, work done by the hand. 

To HANG, 1 to fix, or ſuſpend upon. 2 to 
line a room with tapeſtry. 3 to ſtrangle a 
malefactor. 4 to be ſuſpended upon. 

HANGER, a ſhort crooked ſword. 

HANGINGS, linings for rooms, made of pa- 
per, arras, or the like, 

HANK, 1 a ſkeen of thread, or ſilk. 2 fond- 
neſs, or great inclination for. 

To GY KER after, to covet, or be defirous 
of. 

HANS.IN.DEN-KELDER, au. Jack in the 
cellar, a Dutch expreſſion, grown into uſe 
among the Engliſh, when they drink to a 
woman big with child, meaning to the un- 
born child, 

HANSE rozont, certain free towns of Ger- 
many and the North, united in a ſtrict league, 
under laws and mogiſtrates of their own ap- 

Pointing, for the better carrying on of com- 
merce, and for their mutual ſafety. At firſt 
It only conſiſted of towns ſituate on the 
Kalis of the Baltic ſea 3 but its reputation 


 HARA'NGUE, fr. a ſpeech, diſcourſe, or 
oration. 

To HA/RASS (of haraſſer, fr.) 1 to tire, 
weary out, or fatigne, 2 to ruin a country 
with continual inroads, &c, 

HA/RPINGER, a fore-runner, or a preparer 
of the way ; an officer of the king's houſe- 
hold, who goes before the court when it tra- 
vels, to provide lodgings, and other neceſ- 
ſaries. . 

HA RBOUR, 1 a port, or place for ſhips to 
ride in, 2 ſhelter, ſanctuary, or place of 
refuge. 

To HARBOUR, 1 to lodge, receive, or en- 
tertain. 2 to conceal, or abet thieves, &c. 
3 (with Hunters) to go to reſt, ſaid of a 
hort. 

HARBOROUGH, [ W, lon. 1 deg, lat. 52%, 
26/. | in Leiceſterſhire, is a great thorough- 
fare, near the ſource of the river Wellan to 
Derby. Tis obſerved that this town has 
no lands belonging to it; ſo that they have 
a proverb here, that“ A gooſe will eat up 
cc all the graſs in Harborough.*” For this 
reaſon their fair (which is held on October 
the gth, and is for horſes) is kept in the 
next pariſh, The market is on tueſday, Here 
is a free ſchool, and a chapel of eaſe to 
Great Bowden its pariſh. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 66 computed, and 64 meaſured miles ; 
and 20 from Leiceſter, It gives the title of 
Earl to Thomas lord Sherrard. 

HARD, 1 firm, ſolid, not ſofr, 2 tough, not 
tender. 4 fad, grievous, 4 ill, evil, bad. 
5 rigorous, cruel, ſevere, 6 acid, or ſowr, 
7 uncouth, not poliſhed, as a hard ſtyle in 
writing. 8 difficult, or obſcure. 9g cove- 
tous, or auſtere, 10 thick, or dull, as of 

hearings 


HAR 


hearing, II dry, or ſtiff, the contrary of 
mellow and ſoft, as in painting. 

HARLS of flax and hemp, the coarſer part 
ſeparated from the fine, 

HA'RDSHIP, trouble, fatigue, labour, tra- 
vel, &c, 

HA'RDY, 1 inured to hardſhip, 2 bold, dar- 
ing, couragious. 

HARE, a well known animal, 

HARE-brain'd, heedlets, or careleſs, 

HARE. foot, 1 the name of an herb. 2 
name of a bud, 

HARE ip, a lip cloven, or parted like that 
of a hare, 

To HARE, to hurry, or confule, 

HA/RIER, a fort of dog, uſed to hunt hares. 

HAU'RIOT, or HE”'KIOT, the beft beat 

that a tenant hzs at the hour of his death, 
due by cuſtom to the lord of the manor. 

HARLEIGH, a ſmall town in Merionethſhire, 
in north Wales, fituate on a rock near the ſea 
ſhore, It is governed by a mayor, &c. but 
it has few inhabitants, and the houſes are but 
mean. It has a market on ſatuidy, and a 
fair-on the 3d of November. Diſtant from 


the 


London 161 computed, and 193 meaſured 
miles, | 
HA/RLOT, a proftitute, or whore. 
HARM, 1 prejudice, or miſchief. 2 hurt, 


or damage. 3 diſaſter, or accident. 

HARXMO'NIA (in Anatomy) a ſpecies of the 
ſymphyſis, or juncture intended for reſt 
wherein the bones meet with even edges. 

HAR MO'NICAL, or HARMONIC, of, or 
belonging to harmony, 

HARMO/NICAL, or muſical proportion, is, 
when of three quantities, or numbers, the 
firt hath the ſame ratio to the third, as the 
difference between the firſt and ſecond hath 
to the difference between the fecond and 
third. 

HARMONY (of harmonia, lat. of ago, 
gr. of d to join) 1 melody, or a due pro- 
portion of ſounds. 2 conformity, agreement 
of ſeveral things. | 

TA RNESS (of barnois, fr.) 1 armour, or ac- 
coutrements. 2 trappings tor a draught horſe, 
fuch as the collar, traces, &c. 

HARP (of Harpe, fr.) a muſical inſtrument of 
the ſtring kind, | 

HA'RPING iron (of barpon, fr.) a large jave- 
lin of forged iron, five or ſix feet long, with 


2 ſharp triangular point, barbed like the heag HARTFORDSHIKE, 


of an arrow, faſtened to a line, wherewith 
they catch whales, and other la:ge fiſh, | 

HARPONVER, a man employed to dart 
whales with a harping iron. | 

HARPSECORD, + HA/RP>ECOL fof barp- 
ſechorde, fr.) a muſical inſtrument of the 
firing kind, played on after the manner of 
en Organ. 
A'RQUEZUES (of arguebuſe, fr.) a fort of 
hand gun. 


FiA&XRIER, a ſmall hound for hunting _ 


HARROW, a drag with iron teeth, to 
To HA'RRY (of bhara/er, fr.) to hanfs, fi. 


HARSH, 1 rough, ſharp, unpleaſant. 2 un- 


HART ropa/, one that has been hunted by 


HARTFORD, IW. Ion. 7 min, bt, 518, 


HAR 


the clods of earth after plowing, _ 


tigue, or tire out. 


conth, rude, unpolite, 
auſtere, 

ART, a flag, or male deer, of five yea; 
old. 


3 ſevere, rigid, 


the king or queen, and has eſcaped with 
Is life. 


43. | the capita! town of Harzfordſhire, 
pleafantly fituate in a dry vale near the ti. 
ver Lea, and enjoys a ſweet air, This town 
was of ſome note in the times of the anci. 
ent Britons ; and the Saxon kings often kept 
their courts here, and a caſtle was built here 
by Edward the elder, 28 fome (ay. It is now 
governed by a mayor, high-ſteward (who is 
generally a nobleman) a recorder, 9 aldermen, 
a town clerk, chamberlain, 10 capital bur- 
geſſes, and 16 aflifiants, and bas two ſerjeants 
at mace, The chief commodities brought to 
its markets are wheat, malt and wool ; and it 
is 214 to fend 5000 quarters of malt to London 
weekly. Here were formerly five churches, 
which is reduced to two; in St, Andiew's, 
there is a ſeat for the mayor and aldermen, 
and another for the governors of Chrill. 
church hoſpitel in London, who have tuilt 
a fair houſe in this town to receive ſuch 
children as wanted either room or health in 
that hoſpital in that hoipital ; and they have 
a gallery in the church large enough for 200 
children. Here is a handſome free grammar 
ſchool, and three charity ſchovls 53 but the 
ſplendor of the town is much diminiſhed, 
fince the north road was turned thro” Ware, 
But the county gao] is ſtill kept in the 
town, and the gaol delivery in the caſtle, 
Its market is on laturday, and its fairs on 
the 1 of May, Tune the 24th, Sep 
tember the Sth, October the 29th, and 
November the 6th, and two fairs for cattle, 
viz, the ſaturday fortnight after Eaſter, and 
the monday following. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 20 computed, and 23 meaſured miles 
It ſends two members to parliament j and 
gives the title of Earl to the noble family of 
Seymour dukes of Somerſet, 

an inland county df 
England, partly in the dioceſe of London, 
and partly in that Lincoln, bounded by Cam: 
bridgeſmire and Bedforaſhire on the noriÞ 3 
by Eſſex on the ezft 3 by Middleſex on the 
ſouth, and by Buckinghamſhire on the vel 
It is about 130 miles in circumference, and 
contains about 451,000 acres. It 2s we 
furniſhed with corn fields, paſture, 30d 2 
dow ground, and little woods, and with {mal 
but very clear ſtreams, It is very eminent 
for famous ancient places, and ſcarce wy es 


Il AR 


faire in England can ſhew more footſteps of 


antiquity, The flouriſhing condition of this 


county is owing partly to the many roads to 
London, Which has improved their towns; 
and partly to the healthfulneſs of the air, 
which has induced ſeveral of the gentry to 
ſettle in it, and gives occafion to thic ſaying, 
that “ They who buy a houſe in Hartford- 
« ſkire, pay two years purchaſe for the ait. 
The chief commodities are wheat, batley, 
and malt. It contains 18 market towns, 
120 pariſhes ; is divided into eight hundreds, 
and ſends fix members to parliament, vix. 
the county two, Hartford two, and St. Al- 
bans two. | 

HARTLAND, [W. lon. 49. 45“. lat. 51“. 
9% a market- town in Devonſhire, near 
Briſtol channel, and gives name to a cape 
called Hattland- point, which is the extreme 
part of the county, Is has a market on ſa- 
turday, much frequented by people from 
Cornwal; and fairs en Faſter-wedneſday, 
Whit-tueſday, and the 14th of September. 
Diſtant from London 171 computed, and 
197 meaſured miles ; and 44 from Exeter, 

HARTLEPOOL, [W. lon. 55 min. lat. 54. 
40.] a port town of the county of Durham, 
fituate on a promontory encompaſſed on all 
ſides but the weft by the German fea, *T'was 
veſted by K. John with the ſame laws as 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and governed by a 
mayor, Kc. It has a ſmall market on fa- 
turday. Diſtant from London 187 compu- 
ted, and 236 meaſured miles; and 12 from 
Durham. 

WA'RVEST, the time of reaping and taking 
in of corn, &c. 

HARWICH, E. lon. 19. 25/. lat, 529. 5. 
a borough and port town of Eſſex, fituate at 
the mouth of the river Stour, which meet- 
Ing the Orwell, makes a very ſpacious and 
lafe haven ; the mouth of which is between 
two and three miles over at high water, but 
the channel where ſhips muſt keep to come 
into the harbour is very narrow, ſo that all 
veſſels going in or out are commanded by 
Languard-fort on the Suſſex coaſt, The 
town is not large, but populous, and wel! 
built, enjoys a good maritime trade, and has 
many good 1nos, but the accommodations are 
dear, by reaſon of the number of paſſengers 
t9 and from Holland; for this is the ſtation 
of the packet- boat to Helvoetſſuys. It was 
mwe 2 free borough by Edward II. Its go- 
verament was ſettled by charter of James I. 
n a mayor choſe yearly on the zoth of No- 
vember, out of $ aldermen, who with 24 
capital burgeſſes, the electors, and the re- 
order, make the corporation, The mayor 

5 the power of holding admiralty courts. 
Here is a good yard for building ſhips, with 
the neceſſary ſtore-houſes, launches, &c. 
ON tourths of the town are ſurrounded by 

ſea 20d river, and was fortified hereto- 


HAT 


fore on the land fide, but the fortifications 
were deſtroyed in the reign of Charles I. It 
has a market on tueſday, and fairs on May 


day, and St, Luke's. Sends two members 
to parliament, Diſtant from London 72 
meaſured miles; and 42 from Chelmsford. 

HASLEMERE, [W. lon. 50 min. lat. 519, 
14/.] an ancient town in Surry, 14 miles 
ſouth weſt of Guilford, *Tis ſaid that it 
ſtood heretofore on a hill more to the ſouth, 
and that it had ſeven churches, though it 

has but one now, which is a chapel of eaſe 
to Chidingford, It is an ancient borough by 
reſcription, and ſends two members to par- 
— choſe by a bailiff and burgageteen- 
ers. Here is a market on tueſday, and fairs 
on May day, and September the 13th. Di- 
ſtznt from London 36 computed, and 4x 
meaſured miles, 

HASLINGDEN, a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
fituate under the mountains on the eaſt fide 
of the county. Has a market on wedneſday, 
Diſtant from London 150 computed, and 
195 meaſured miles; and 38 from Lanca- 
ſter. 

HASP, 1 a ſort of buckle, or hook, 
button, to draw or ſhut a door. 

HA/SSOCK, 1 a cuſhion to kneel upon ia 
churches. 2 ſoft ſand fone, 

HASTE, or HAST, hurry, ſpeed, expedi- 
tion, 

To HA/STEN, to quicken, or puſh on. 

HASTINGS, {E. lon. 36 min, lat. 50. 501. 
an ancient town in Suſſex, the chief of the 
cinque ports, incorporated by the ſtyle of 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty. It i ſeated 
becween an high cliff towards the ſea, and a 
high hill on the land fide, conſiſts of two 
ſtreets of well built houſes, in each of which 
is a pariſh church, Frequent ſtorms have 
rendered its once famous harbour only a poor 
road for ſmall veſſels, though vaſt ſums of 
money has been laid out on it at times, Here 
are markets an wedneſday and ſaturday, and 
fairs on tueſday in Whitſun- week, and the 
23d of November, each for two days. It 
ſends two members to parliament. Diſtant 
from London 54 computed, and 62 meaſured 
miles; and 19 from Lewes, 

HA/STY, 1 done in haſte. 2 impatient, un- 
quier, 3 paſſionate, or ſoon angry, 

HAT, 1 a covering for the head. 2 (Figura- 
tively) the dignity of a cardinal, or a pro- 
motion to that dignity. The red hat being the 
cognizance of cardinals, which they are 
obliged to wear at all ceremonies. 

HATCH, 1 a half door, 2 a brood of young. 

3 a place to lay in, 

To HATCH, 1 to bring forth young. 2 to 

invent, or deviſe, 3 (in Drawing) to draw 

ſmall ſtrokes with a pen. 

HA'FCHEL, er HTCHEL, a tool to dreſs 
hemp, flax, &c. 

HA”TCHES, , flood- gates to flop the curteat 

| 6 cf 
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of a. river. 


hold, 

HA'TCHET: (of Bache, fr.) a little ax. 

To HATE, to deteſt, or abhor, to bear an ill 
will to. 

HA TFIELD Bis nors, in Hartfordſhire, 7 
miles from Hartford, in the great road from 
the north to London; from whence ' tis di- 
ſtant 17 computed, and 20 meaſured miles. 

It has a market on thurſday, and fairs on 
Good- friday, April the 23d, July the 25th, 
and October the 18h, 

HATFIELD BROAD-OAEk, or KING's- 
HATFIELD, in Eilex, is a pretty good 
town, with a market on ſaturday, and a 
fair on July the 25th. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 25 computed, and 28 meaſured miles ; 
and 12 from Chelmsford, 

HATHERLEIGH, [W. lon, 49. 15/. lat. 
509. 46. ] a ſmall town in Devonſhire, fi- 
tuate on a branch of the river Towridge 
near its conflux with the Oak. Has a market 
on tueſday, and fairs on May the 10th, June 
the 11th, Avguft the 24th, and October the 
18th. Diſtant from London 160 computed, 
and 197 meaſured miles; and 25 from Exe- 
ter, 

HA'VANT, [W. lon, 12. 5. lat. 50. 50. ] 
a market- town in Hampſhire, ſituate on a 
bay of the Engliſh channe], between Fare- 
ham and Chicheſter, Has a market on ſa- 
turday, end a fair on October tae 6th, Di- 
ftant from London 54 computed, and 63 
meaſured miles; and 30 from Wincheſter, | 

To HAVE, 1 ts poſſeſs. 2 to hold, ot en- 


Joy. 

HAVEN, a harbour, or port for ſhips. 

HAU/VERTORD- WEST, [W. long. 5 deg. 
lat. 519. 50. in Pembrokeſhire in ſouth 
Wales, is a geed town, clean, well built, 
and populous, commodicuſly ſeated on a 
creek of M:lford- ha ven; over which it has 
a good ſtone bridge, enjoys a good trade, and 
has many veſſels belonging to it, Tis a 
borough town, ſending one member to par- 
lia ment, and a county of itſelf, governed by 
a mayor, ſheriff, common- council, and ju- 
ſtices of the peace. It contains three pariſh 
churches, the county gaol, and the aſſizes, 
are kept here. It has markets on tueſday 
and ſaturday, and a fair on the 7th of July. 
Diſtant from London 202 compute, and 
251 meaſured miles, 

HA/VERIL, [E. lon. 25 min. lat. 529. 100.] 
a market - town of Eſſex, en the borders of 
Suftolk and Cambridgeſhire 3 by the remains 
of a c:flie and church, ſtill to be ſeen, it 
appears to have been formerly of much 
greater conſequence than now. It has a 
charity-{chcol, a market on wedneſday, and 


2 mounds made of clay to pre- 
vent the water that runs from the tin works 
in Cornwal from going into the freſh rivers. 
3 a fort of trap-doors in ſhips, through | HAUGH, a green ſpot or plat in a valley, 
which goods cf bulk are let down into the | HAU'GHTY, proud, lofty, arrogant, 
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fairs on May day, July the 6th, and Auguſt 
the 15th. Diſtant from London 43 com- 
puted, and 49 meaſured miles, 


To HAUL, to hale, pull, or drag. 

HAULM. See Harm. 

HAUNCH. See HaNcn. 

HAUNT, 1 a hold of ſome beaſts, 22 place 
frequently reſorted to. 3 a habit, or cuſtom. 

To HAUNT, to frequent, or viſit often, 

HA'VOCK, 1 flavghter, or deſtruction. 3 
waſte, or ſpending laviſhly, . 

HAU!TBOY. See HoR Ov. 

HAUT contre, it. (in Muſic) ſigniſies counters 

tenor. | 

H AUT dreſſus, it. firſt treble, 

HAW, 1 the fruit of the white thorn, 21 

web, or pin in the eye. 3 a cloſe near 3 

houſe, | 

HAWK, a bird of prey, 

HAWK of the firf3 coat, a hawk of the fourth 

year, | 

To HAWK, 1 to go a fowling with a hawk, 

2 to ſpit, or ſpawl. h 


| 


HAZLE, the tree that beus ſmall nuts, 


HAWK ER, 1 one that cries news papers in 
the ſtreets. 2 a pedlar, or one who goet 
about the country ſelling wares. 

HAWESHEAD, a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
en the weſt ſide of Winnader-meer, aa 
market on monday for proviſions, wool, yam, 
&c, and a free grammar ſchool. Diſſant from 
London 202 coruputed, and 265 meaſured 
miles; and 35 from Lancaſter., 

HAWSER, a kind of little cable belonging to 
a ſhip, 

HAWSES, (in a ſhip) two round holes unit 
her head through which the cables paß. 
HAY, 1 graſs, &c. cut and dried. 2% 
to take conies with. 3 a ſort of dance, 
HAY, [W. lon. 30. 6“. lat. 529. 7/.] a fel 
market-town in Brecknockſhire, ſouth Wa! 
ſeated on the river Wye, has a great mak 
on, monday, and fairs on May the 4th, 40 
guſt the 1ſt, and September the 29th, . 
ſtant from Londen, 116 computed, and 233 
meaſured miles. | 

HAYL<HAM, [E. lon. 18 min. lat. 50" 
co/.] a ſmall too in Suſſex, whoſe market | 
is on ſaturday, Dittant from London 4 
computed, and 55 meaſured miles; 8s 9 
from Lewes, * 

HA!Y WARD, one thet takes care of, or xp! 
the common herd of the town. : 

Haug ARD, fr. 1 chance, danger, pe, © 
fortune. 2 a game at dice, 3 2 be 
tennis. 4 a game at billiards, . 

To HAZARD, to venture, 0: run the riique 
cf, 

HAZE, rime, or fog, 


thence? 
called Hazel nuts, 

HA/ZY, rimy, thick, or foggy. a 
HEAD, 1 that part of an animal boo © 


cob ta 
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contains the brains, &c. 2 the top off a tree, 

gc. 3 the front, or forepart, as of an 

army, &c. 4 chief, or principal, 5; ſpring, 
dot ſource, 

HEAD borough, an officer ſubordinate to a 
conftable, but was formerly the chief of the 
frank-pledge. 

HEADFORD, [W. lon. 98. 15“. lat. 539. 
22,] a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Galway, and province of Connaught, 

HEAD. land, 1 a narrow piece of land that is 
plowed a- croſs at the ends of other lands. 2 
a promontory, or fore · land. 

HEA DON, ¶ E. lon. 5 min. lat. 53%. 48'.] a 
little pleaſant well built borough town in 
Holderneſs, in the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 
ſituate on a river that falls into the Humber, 
It was formerly confiderable in merchants 
and ſhipping ; but it makes no great figure 
now, which is aſcribed to the neighbour- 
hood of Hull, and to its harbours being 
choaked up; for tho? there is a trench on 
the ſouth eaſt fide of the towu which helps 
to ſcour that part of the haven which is left, 
there is no hopes of rendering it fo uſeful as 
formerly. *Tis a corporation, with a mayor, 
recorder, 9 aldermen, and 2 bailiffs, who 
have the power of ſheriffs, and are juſtices 
of the peace. It ſends two members to 
parliament, has a market on ſaturday, and a 
fair every fortnight. Diſtant from London 


141 computed, and 172 meaſured miles ;| 


and 36 from Vork. 
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vehemence. 3 paſſion, or tranſport, 4 

a pimple, or puſtule, 5 one turn round a 
_ horſe-courſe, 

HEAT (in Philoſophy) is the agitation of the 
parts of the body, and the fire contained 1a 
it, by which agitation a motion is produced 
in our bodies, exciting the idea of heat in 
our minds; and that in reſpect to us, is only 
that idea; and in a hot body is nothing but 
motion, 


vered with heath. 
HEATH-cock, or HEATH poxvt, a bird of the 
game. | 
HEATHEN, 1 a pagan, idolater, or a wor- 
ſhipper of falſe gods, 2 an atheiſt, or one 
that denies the being of a Go“. 
To HEAVE, 1 to liit up, or elevate. 
ſwell as dough, 
HEAVE offerings, the firſt fruits given to the 
prieſt of the | "ti | 
HEAVEN, 1 the ſky, or firmament, 2 para- 
diſe, or the abode of heaven!y beings. 
HEA/VINESS, 1 weight, unwieldineſs, 2 
drowhneſs, or ſleepineſs. 3 ſadneſs, ſurrow- 
fulneſs. 4 dulneſe, or ſtupidity. 
HEA'VY, 1 weighty, ponderous, 2 dull, or 
ſtupid. 3 deep, or tireſome; as, a heavy 
way, 4 drowſy, or ſleepy. 5 ſad, or me- 
lancholy, 6 that does not go off well ; as, a 
heavy book, 7 painful, or requiring much 
labour. 
HE/BRAISM, * an Hebrew idiom, or a pro- 


2 to 


HEA/DY, 1 headſtrong, or obſtinate. 2 that] Priety of the Hebrew language. 
flies up quickly into one's head. HEBREW, the language tpoken by the He- 
To HEAL, 1 to cure a wound, &c. 2 toj brews, and wherein the books of the Old 
make up differences, or diviſions, 3 to co- Teſtament were wrote. 


ver up with any thing. 

HEALTH, 1 good conſtitution of body. 
mark of reſpect. 

HEAM, is the ſame in beaſts as the ſecundine, 
or after-birth in women. 

HEAP, a pile of things laid one upon another. 

To HEAR, I to receive a ſound or voice by 
the ear, 2 to be informed, or have advice 
of, 3 to examine a cauſe, as a judge does, 
4 to be favourable, or propitious to. 

HEARING, the ſenſe, or faculty, by which 
the mind gets the idea of ſounds, 

HEARSE, 1 a monument, or tomb. 2 a ve- 
hicle to carry a dead corpſe in, 

HEART, 1 the moſt noble part of the body. 
2 the middle, or centre of a place, æc. 3 
the ſubſtance, or goodneſs. 

To HEARTEN, 1 to animate, or encou- 
rape. 2 to ſtrengthen, or to fortify. 


2 a 


HE'CATOMB (of hecatombe, lat. of Zxal:pu6n, 
gr. of £xz1y a hundred, and 8 an ox) a 
ſacrifice of an hundred oxen, ſhe p, hogs, &c. 
HECK, an engine uled in the river Owle, by 
York, to take fiſh, a 
HEC TIC fever (of £x);xn, pr. of x to hold) 
a ſort of flow habitual fever, gradually prey- 
ing on, and conſoming the ſubflance of 
the ſolids, 


HE/CTOR, a bully, or braggadocio. 


HEDGE, a fence, or inclofure of a fie'd, gar- 
den, or the like, made of buſhes, &c. 

To HEDGE, 1 to encompaſs with a hedge, or 
fence. 2 to bet on both ſides. 
HEDGE-5og, 1 an animal covered all over 
with ſharp biifiles, 2 an herb, otherwiſe 
called trefoil. 3 a fiſh, gererally called the 
globe fſh, 4 en herb, commoniy called li- 


quoriſh, 


HEARTH, the pavement before the chim-| HEED, care, or caution. 


ney. 
HEA'RTLESS, 1 that has no heart. 2 cow- 
ardly, or wichuut courage, 3 calt down, or 
dejected, 
H2ARTY, 1 well in bealth, 2 chearful, 
or sy. 3 fincere, candid, ingenuous, 


HEAT, 1 the oppoſite of cold. 2 ardour, o- 


To BEED, to mind, remark, or obſerve. 

HEE/DFUL, 1 attentive, mindful, diigent. 
2 cautic- is, circumſpect, prudent, 

HEEL, th: back part of the foot. 

AE, the weiht of any thing. 

HE/GIRA, a term in chronology, fipnifying 
the. epocha of the Arabiens and Turks, who 
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HEATH, 1 fort of wild ſhrub, 2 a plain co- 
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HEL 
begin their compu ation frum the day that 
Mahomet was forced to make his eſcape from 
the city of Mecca, which happened on Fri- 
day July 16th, A. D. 622, uuder the reign 
of the emperor Heraclius. 

HE'GLER, HI'GLER, or HUGGLER, a 
huckſter, or one that brings fowls, butter, 
egos, &c. out of the country to London, or 
other markets, 

HEVFER, a young cow that has not had a calf. 

HEIGHT, (rather H1GHTH, as it is derived 
from High) 1 the tallneſs of any thing. 2 
greatneſs, excellency, ſublimity. 3 top of 
a thing. 4 the higheſt pitch, 

HEIGHT Ff a figure. See ALTITUDE, 

—_— the pole, See ALTITUDE of 
the pole, 

To HERTEN, I to increaſe, or augment. 
2 to elevate, or make chearful. 3 to lift 
vo higher, | 

HEIGHTHS (in War) the eminences round 
a fortified place. 

HEVNOQUS, See Harxous. 

HF DN USE, a roe-buck of the fourth year. 

HEIR (of Þer:is, lat. of hzreo to tick cloſe to) 
one who ſucceeds to the eſtates and effects of 
another, whether by rigtit of blood, or by 
teſtament, 

HEIR apparent, or at lat, one during the 
life- time of his anceftor, 

HI. I RESS, a female heir. 

HELCHE/SAITES, 2 ſect of heretics, ſo cal 
ied :rom one Heicheſaus, their principal, 
who held that it wis no fin to deny Jeſus 
Chriſt in time of perſecution, 


FILLD, (of To Hald) 1 holden, or poſſeſſed. 2 


accounted, or eſteemed. 
HELUACAL (of Mang, gr. of Meg the 
ſun} of, or b-longing to the (yn, 


flat, having been under the ſun- beams, gets 
out ſo as to be ſeen again, 

HELI ACAL ſeccing of a far, &c. ('n Aſtro- 
nomy) is benen, by the near approach of 
the lun, firſt becomes incopſpi uous, This 
is reckoned in the moon, but at ſeventeen 
degrees diſtance, or theteabouts; but in the 


"Oh . . þ 
flars, tis as ſoon as they come within a 


whole fgn of the lan. 
HETLIO GONIAN, of, or belonging to Heli- 
con, 3 hil in 'hocis, ſacred to the mulſes- 
HEF'LICCENTRXNIC Af ao; the ſun, and 
8.207 4 centre, pr. ' of, or belonging to the 
centre Bf the un. 

1 : lanet, is the 
in linatron tbe line man between the cen 
teof ite tun 5nd: tbe centre of a planet, to 
the plave of the eclipric, 

HELIO EN THIN ric of A 5 is that 
point of the eclipuc to which e plenet, 
feen tum the fun is referied, and ts the 
1-m2 as the Jongitude of the planet ſeen from 
th ſun, 

HALIO>COPE 4 fof 1X; the fun, and u- 


3 
net, 


| 


HEE 
mew to obſerve, gr.) a ſort of teleſcope vers 
lerly fitted to obſerve the ſun, without Ne. 
jodice to the eye. 

HELI TROPE +, fr. (of 1\ comm, gr. of 
n the ſun, and ręenr to turn) 1 the 
herb turnſole, or waterwort, fo called he. 
cauſe it turns its leaves and flowers to the 
ſun. 2 the name of a precious ſtone of 3 
green colour, with red ſpots, or veins, 

HELISPHE'RICAL ine * Nee to tum, 
and opaigz a ſphere, gr.) is the rumb- line ig 
navigation; and is ſo called, becauſe on the 
globe it winds round the pole fpirally, and 
till comes nearer and nearer to it. 

HELIX (of iN gr. a wreath) 1 (in Anats- 
my) that part of the ear on the outſide of 
the head. 2 (in Architecture) the little vo. 
lutes under the flowers of the Corinthian ca. 
pital. 3 (in Geometry) a ſpiral line, 

HELL, the infernal regions, the reſidence, ot 

_ place of puniſhment of the damned, 

HELL-bound, 1 a fury, or infernal ſpirit, 2 
a very impious, or flagitious perſon, 

HE/LLEBORE, the name of a phyſics! plant, 

HE'/LLENISM (of #>Xnnio pos, gr. of F- 
1itee to fallow the Greeks) a tnanner of 
ſpeaking, peculiar to the Greek tongue. It i 
applied to expreffions uſed by zuthors in any 
other language which are peculiar to the 
Greek, 

HELM, a piece of timber put into the md - 
der of a ſhip, &c. to ſteer or guide it with, 
To fit at the HELM, to have the government 

of affairs. | 

HELM (in Chemiſt: y) is the head of a ſtill or 
alembic, 

HELMET, a head-piece, or piece of armour 
for the head, 


| HELMESLY, a town in the north- riding of 
HYULIACAL ing (in Aſtronomy) is when 2 


York{:.ire, ſituste in Rhidal vale, ness the 
Rye, with a brook running through it, Here 
is a market on ſaturday. Diftant from Los- 
don 170 computed, and 210 meaſured miles; 
and 18 from York. 

HELP, 1 aid, or ſupport, 2 means, or i. 
ſiſtance. 3 remedy, or cure. 

To HELP, t to aſſiſt, ſuccour, or relieve. 2 
to procure, or get for. 3 to find out an er- 
pedient for. 4 to lend atliſtance, or put 3 
hand to. 

HE*LPLESS, 1 that cannot help himſelf, 2 
that has no uſe of his limbs. 3 abandoned, 
or left without help. ; 

HELSTON, [W. Jen. 5?, 45, lat. 600. N. 
in Cornwal, fituate on the tiver Cobor, not 
far from its influx into the ſea, It 1s dn 
of the five towns for the coinage of tin, and 
a little below is a tolerable good h ibu, 
where the tin ſhips load, Here is 3 [aye 
market- houſe, and a guild- ball, and a Vet? 
handſome church, which, with its ſpite, 15 
go foot hizh, and ſerves for a ſea mak. 
The town conſiſts of four fireets that he in 


* 


the form of a croſs, with a little n i 


by a mayor, and 24 aſſiſtants. 


HELVENTIC, ſomething belonging to the in- 


- anciently called Helvetii by the Romans. 


 HE"MITONE (of Adlon, gr. of „t half, 


water in each. It has a market on ſaturday, | 
und fairs on March the 13th, July the gth, 
Auguſt the 2gth, October the 28th, the 
' ſecond ſaturday before St, Thomas's day, and 
the ſaturdays before Midlent-ſunday, Palm- 
ſunday, and Whit- funday, Tis governed 
Sends two 
members to parliament. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 226 compated, and 272 meaſured miles; 
and 64 from Launceſton, 
HELTER-SKELTER, confuſedly, violently, 


or diſorderly. 
HELVE, the handle of an ax, &c. 


habitants of the Swiſs cantons, who were 


HEM, 1 the border of a garment. 2 the edge 
of cloth turned down, and ſewed. 

HEM, lat. an interjection expreſſing various 
motions and affections of the mind. 

To HEM, 1 to make a hem, or border. 2 
to call after, by crying hem! z to ſpit with 
a hem, 

To HEM in, to incloſe, environ, or ſur- 
round. 

HE'MICYCLE (of npituxnc;, gr. of 14a 
half, and xux3.0; a cycle) an half-cycle. | 

HE/MISPHERE (of eq, gr. of 1 

| half, and o$pa:zz a ſphere or glote) is half 
of the globe or ſphere, when tis ſupprſed to 
be cut through the centre, in the plane of 
one of its great circles, Thus the equator 
divides the terreſtrial globe into the northern 
and ſouthern hemiſphere ; and the equinoc- 
tial dives the heavens after the ſame man- 
ner, 


and Toyog a tone) an half tone, or what we 
call a half note. 

HE'MIRRHAGIA, See N 

HE'MORROIDS. See HEMoRRHoOIDES, 

HEMP, the name of an herb well known. 

HEMPSTEAD, [W. lon. 40 min. lat, 51%. 
45/.] a market-town in Hartfordſhire, in- 
corporated by Henry VIII. by the name of 
a bajliff and inhabitants. Has a market on 
thurſday, and fairs on Holy- croſs day, thurſ- 
day in Trinity week, and the ſecond mon- 
day in September. It has been reckoned 
one of the greateſt markets in the county 
for wheat, eleven pair of mills ſtand within 
four miles of the place, which bring a great 
trace to it; but the roads are ſo continually ' 
torn, that it is one of the worſt turn - pike 
ways to London; from whence it is 22 com- 
puted, and 29 meaſured miles; and 18 from 
Hartford, | 

"JR (among Hunters) a roe in the third 

wc - female fowl. 

bade, a poiſonous herb. 
HENCE, 1 from this place. 2 to come, or 
ereafter, 


HUNCEFORTH, or HENCEFORWARD, 


| 


HER 
for the time to come, or from this time. 

HENDE/CAGON (of „sn eleven, and 
7% ia an angle, or corner) is a figure in 
geometry that hath eleven fides, and as 
many angles. | 

HENDE”CAGON (in Fortification) is a place 
defended - by eleven baſſions. 

HENITOCHUS, one of the northern conſtel- 
lations. See AURIGA, 

HEN-PECK'D, a name commonly applied to 
a man who is governed by his wife, 

HENLEY wyron THAMES, [W. lon. 50 
min. lat. 512. 54'.] in Oxfordſhire, is ſaid 
to be one of the oldeſt towns in the county, 
had a ſtone bridge, now a wooden one, over 
the river, It is a large corporation town, 
governed by a warden, burgeſT-s, and infe- 
rior officers ; its market is on thurſday, and 
its fairs on February the 24h, Holy thurſ- 
day, Trinity-thurſday, and the thurſday be- 
fore Midſummer, The inhabitants are 
chiefly meal men, malſters, and bargemen, 
Here is a charity- ſchool, and two good free - 
ſchools; one à grammar ſchool, the other 
for teaching, cloathing, and apprenticing ſe- 
veral poor children. Diſtant from London 
29 computed, and 35 meaſured miles; and 
24 from Oxford. 

HENLEY IN ARDEN, [W. lon. 19. 45. 
lat. 52%. 18/.] a ſmall market- town in 
Warwickſhire, on the river Arrow. Here is 
a chapel of eaſe to Waveney, its pariſh 
church fit built, A. D. 1368. The market 
is on monday, and it has fairs on Whit-tuel- 
day, and St. Luke's day, Diftant- from 
London 72 computed, and 85 meaſured 
miles; and 8 from Warwick. 

HEPA#TICAL, or HEPATIC (of - 
Tixog, gr. of ag the liver) of, or be- 
longing to the liver, | 


HE-'TAGON (of inlaſuva, gr. of ira ſe- 


ven, and y4vi4 an angle) is a figure in geo- 
metry, conſiſting of ſeven ſides and angles 3 
and if thoſe fides and angles are equal, it is 
called a regular heptagon. 

HEPTAGON (in Fortification) is a place that 
has ſeven baſtions for its defence, 

HEPTA'NGULAR Figure (in Geometry) is 
that which conſiſteth of ſeven angles. 

HE'PTARCHY (of SN,, gr. of sx 
ſeven, and agyn a government) a govern- 
ment conſiſting of ſeven kings, and 1s more 
immediately applied to the former ſtate of 
England, when divided into ſeven kingdoms 
by the Saxons ; which were reduced to a 
monarchy by Eybert, king of the Weſt. 
Angles, and by him called England, 

HE”'RALD, an officer at arms. 

HE'RALDRY, the art of blezoning coats of 
arms, 

HERB (of Herba, lat. a plant) a general name 
for all ſorts of timples, or plants that are 
uſed either in food, or medicine. 

HE'RBAGE, 1 a collective name, compree 

Qq 2 ending 


HER 


prehending all ſorts of herbs, 
herbs. | 
HERBAL, a bock treating of herbs. 
HE'RBALISM, kill in herbs, botany, 
HE'RBALIST, one that has ſkill in herbs, 
HERBI'FZROUS, (of herb, lat. herbs, and 
fero to bear) that brings forth, or produces 
herbs. 

HERCU'LEAN, of, or belonging to Hercules, 
a famous hero. | 
HERCU'LEAN /abeur, a work of great difficul- 

ty, or almoſt inſurmountable, or impoſſible, 
HERD, a company of cattle, &c, 


HE'RDSMAN, one that looks after droves uf 


cattle, 

HERE, 1 in this place, 2 take it, 

HEREA'FTER, after this time. 

HEREDUTAMENT, (in Law) ſuch im- 
moveable things, which, not being otherwiſe 
tequeathed, do of courſe deſcend to him 
who is next heir of blood, and fall not to 
the executor or adminiſtrator, as chattels do. 

HERE'DITARY, ſomething beionging to a 
family by right of ſuceeſſion, from heir to 
heir. | 

BR! *REFORD, [W. lon. 29. 42/. lat. 529. 
6'. a city in Herefordſhire, and is not only 
the chief place in that county, but alſo of 
all the counties weſt of the Severn, It is 
about a mile end half in circumference, but 
not very populous ; the houſes are old and 
low, and by 1eaſon of its ſituation, the ſtreets 
are dirty, it being encompaſſed by rivers on 
all fides but the eſt, and often annoyed by 
the ſwell of the Wye on the ſouth fide of it, 
oyer which it has a ſtone bridge, Tis go- 
verned by a mayor, 12 alcermen, high- 
ſteward, deputy- ſteward, recorder, and town- 
clerk, with 31 common council, (among 
whom are reckoned the mayor, and 5 of the 
alder men, who are jaſtices of the peace) a 
ſword- bearer, and 4 ſerjeants at mace, In 
the civil wars it was taken and retaken ſeve- 
rel times, and two of its churches were then 
deſtroyed, ſo that now it has only four, be- 
ſides the cathedral, which is a beautiful and 
magnificent ſtructure, firſt built, A. D. 1050. 
but deſtroyed by the Welſh, A. D. 1060. 
2nd rebuilt in the reign of Henry I, The 
trading companies have their diſtinct halls, 


Jaws, and privileges; but gloves and leathern 


wares are the only manufaQuies. Here are 
held the zflizes, quarter · ſeſſions, county 3 
Sc. and markets are held here on wedneſday, 
Friday, and ſaturday 5 and fairs en March 
the 20th, Ezfter-wedneſday, May the 19th, 
you the 1gth, the Sth, and 21ſt of Octo- 

r, and the tueſday after Candlemae, each 


far three days, Here is an hoſpital for 12 
poor people, and two charity-ſchools, one 


for Cp boys, the other for 40 girls. It ſends 
$£4,0 members to parliament. Diſtant from 
London 312 computed, and 130 meaſured 


miles, 


] 


HER 


2 tithes for | HEREFORDSHIRE, an inland county of 


England, in the dioceſe of Hereford, bound. 
ed by Worceſterſhire and Sbropſhite on the 


| north, by Glouceſterſhire on the eaſt, by 


Monmouthſhire on the ſouth, and by Breck. 
nockſhire on the weſt, It is divided into 
eleven hundreds, in which are 8 market 
towns, 176 pariſhes ; and is about 102 miles 
in ciccumference. The climate is tempe. 
rate and healthful 3 and the ſoil excellent 
both for feeding of cattle and produce of 
corn, and well provided with all the neceſ. 
ſaries of life, The county is particularly e- 
minent for great quantities of all forts of 
apples, which give the inhabitants an oppor. 
tunity of making ſuch quantities of Cyder 
as not only to ſerve their families for their 
ordinary drink, but alſo to furniſn London, 
and other parts, with great quantities, It 
is well watered by the rivers Wye, Lug, and 
Mynow, all which fall in one channel into 
the Severn ſea. It ſends eight member to 
parliament, wiz. the county two, Hereford 
two, Lemſter two, and Welby two, 
HERE'SIARCH (of aigeoingyr;, gr. of 5 
etcig, an hereſy, and aęxog chief) an arch. 
heretic, or the principal of an hereſy, 
HERESY (of bæreſis, lat, of digteig, pr. of 
dig to ele, or chuſe out) this word an- 
ciently ſignified a firm opinion, good or ill; 
but now it is taken only for an opinion con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of rei- 
gion. 
HE“RETIC, one that holds heretical opinions, 
HE/RISSON (in Fortification) is a beam armed 
with a great quantity of ſmall iron ſpikes or 
nails, having their points outward, and it 
ſupported by a pivot, upon which it tum, 
and ſerves inſtead of a barrier to block up 
any p-iTage. They are frequently placed be- 
fore the gates, and more efpecially the 
wicket doors of a town or fortreſs, to ſe- 
cure thoſe paſſages, which muſt of neczſ- 
fity be often opened and ſhut, 
HE'RIT-.GE, fr. (of heres an heir) an inhe- 
ritance, or eſtate by ſucceſſion, 
HERLING, E. lon. 19. 5. lat. 529. 30. 
- a market town of Norfolk, ſituate on 2 f- 
vulet 22 miles ſouth weſt of Norwich. lt 
has a market on thurſday, chiefly for linen 
and linen yarn, and a fair on the 23d 0 
April. Diſtant from London 75 computes, 
and 33 meaſured miles. EE 
HERMA”PHRODITE (of hermaphreditus,lot 
of t2rzapediles, gr. of *Eewng Meir, 
and Apęidiln Venus) one that is both ml 
and woman, or that hath the genital parts 
of both ſexes, 
HERMES, gr. Mercury, the god of eb 
quence. 
HERME”TIC rt, chemiftry, fo called fr 
one Hermes Triſmegiſtus, a famous Ef. 
tian philoſopher, on a ſuppoſition that be 
was the inventor ot it. oy 
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ME!ITICAL ſealing, or HE'RMES's '! HE\TEROCLITES 4 (of tregend Jeg, gr; of 


" foal (in Chemiſtry) is a particular way of 


.-- or clofing together the mouth of any 
3 it is performed by heating the 
neck of the glaſs ull it be juſt ready to melt, 

and then with a pair of hot pincers to pinch 
or cloſe it together. : | 

HERMIT (of ien allne, Bro of entzog, a de- 
ſert) a dweller in the wilderneſs, or deſert, 
a devout perſon, retired into a ſolitude, to be 
more at leiſure for prayer and contemplation, 

HERMITAGE, a hermit's cell, or place 
where a hermit lives. 

HERMITAN, the name of a dry north and 
north-eaſterly wind, which uſually blows on 
the coaſts of Africa and Guinea. 

HERMITESS, a woman-hermit, 

HERN (of beron, fr.) x the name of a large 
bird, 2 a corner. 

HERN- h, a place where the herns breed. 
HE'RNIA, lat, a rupture, the diſeaſe when 
the inteſtines fall into the ſcrotum. 
HERO, or HEROE (of f gg, gr. a demi-god) 
1 a demi-god or perſon partly of divine, and 
partly of human extraction. 2 a man of 
fiogular virtue, either civil, or military. 3 
the principal perſon of a poem or romance, 

or he that has the top part therein. 

HEROICAL 4, or HEROIC 3, 1 of, or 
belonging to a hero. 2 grand, ſublime, il- 
luſtrious. 

HE'ROIN 3,0 HE/ROINE, a woman. hero. 

HEUKON, fr, a large water fowl. | 

HE'RPES, lat, (of ine, gr. to creep) a diſeaſe 
called by ſome St. Anthony's fire, by ſome 
wild-fire, and by others the ſhingles. 

HERRING, a fiſh well known. 

HERRING 6uſs, a veſſel proper for the her- 
ring fiſhery, | 

HERRING ce, a young herring. 

HERRIOT, See HAR RIOT. 

HERSE (in Fortification) a porteullice, an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſeveral large pieces of wood 
joined acroſs each other, like a harrow, and 
each ſhod at the end with a ſharp ton, It 
iruſually hung by a cord, faſtened to a mou- 
linet, which is cut in caſe of a fur- 
prize, or when the firſt gate is broken with 
a petard, to the end that the herſe may fall 
and ſtop the paſſage of the gate, or other 
entrance of a fortreſs, x 

u is alſo a kind of harrow beſet with iron 
ſpikes, which the beſieged, for want of che- 
wu de friſe, lay in the way or in breaches, 
with the points upwards, to incommode the 
morch of the inſantry as well as of the horſe. 

AERSILLON (in Fortification) is a plank 
fluck with iron ſpikes to incommode the 
cavalry in their march, 

ESITANCY, uncertainty, or irreſplution. 

To HESITATE (of æſito, lat. ot bæro to 
be at a ſtand) T to ſtammer, or be at a loſs 
b peaking, 2 to Kagger, or be ig (yſ- 
Re” 


— 


t reęoc another, and xAyw to decline) 
nouns which vary from the common way, 
or that are irregular in declining. : 
HE/TERGDOX (of i reg geg, gr. of reger 
another, and dea an opinion) ſomething that 
is different from the faith or doctrine of the 
true church. a 


HET EROGENEAL, or HET TEROGE“- 
; NEOUS (of £regoſemng, gr. of Eregog ans 


other, and ytvog a genus) of a different na- 
tore, or that conſiſts of parts of different, or 
difmular kinds. | 
HETEROGENEAL numbers (in Arithmetic) 
are mixed numbers, conſiſt ing of whole ones 
(or integers) and of fractions. | 
HETEROGENEAL ſurds (in Algebra) are ſuch 
as have different radical ſigus; as 
2 5 7 3 
oa. of bb, Va. of dd, &c. 
HETEROGENEAL l/ight, is ſaid, by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, to be that which conſifts 
of rays of different degrees of refrangibility : 
thus the light of the ſun is heterogeneal, 
being 2 mixture of all forts of rays, 


HETEROGENEOUS particles (in Philoſo- 


phy) are ſuch as are of different kinds, na+ 
tures and qualities, of which generally alt 
bodies conſiſt. 

HETERO'SCIT (of tregoruo, gr. of Eregog 
another, and oxiz a ſhadow) (in Geography) 
a term generally applied to ſuch inhabitants 
of the earth as have their ſhadows falling 
but one way; as thoſe who live between the 
tropics and the polar circles, whoſe ſhadows 
at noon, in north latitude, are always to the 
northward, . and in ſouth latitude to the 
ſouthward, However, in ſtrictneſs, and ac- 
cording to the original and reaſon of the 
word, it is a term of relation, and denotes 
thoſe inhabitants, whoſe noon day's ſhadows 
fall different ways from each other. Thus 
we who live in the north temperate zone are 
heteroſcii with regard to thoſe who inhabit 
the ſouth temperate zone. 

HEW. See Hue. 

To HEW, to cut timber, ones, &c. 

HE'XACHORD (of gx, gr. of i fig 
and xen a chord) a certain interval or 
concord of muſic, commonly called a fixth, 
and is twofold, viz, the greater and the leſ- 
ſer. 

The greater Hexachord is compoſed of two 
greater tones, two leſſer tones, and one greater 
ſemi-tone, which are five intervals ; but the 
leſſer hex-chord conſiſts only of two greater 
wnes, one leſſer tone, and two greater ſemi- 
tones, : 

The proportion of the former, in numbers, is 
as 3 to 5; and that of the latter as 5 to 8. 
HEXAGON (of sZaſzvie, gr. of & fix, and 
ywvigk an angle) a hewe 10 geometry, cone 
liſting of fix ſides, ard as many angles; and 
if thoſe ſides and angles are equal, tis called 

a re- 
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H1D 
2 regular hexagon. | 
HBEXA*”GONAL, of, or belonging to the herx- 


baſe] one of the Platonic bodies, is the ſame 
as the cube, being a regular ſolid of fix equal 
frdes or faces. 

HEXHAM, [W. lon. 19. 37. lat. 55 &.] 
a market-town in Northumberland, ſituate 
22 miles weſt of Newcaftle, near the con- 

ſtux of the north and ſouth Tyne; once it 

| Had a monaſtery, with privileges fo large as 
to be called a ſhire, *Tis ® well built town, 
and a corporation, governed by a bailiff, 
choſe yearly. The market is on tueſday, 
fairs on December the $th, July the 26th, 
and October the 29th 3 the two laſt for 
leather. Diſtant from London 211 com- 
puted, and 276 meaſured miles. 

HEA“ METER (of i gaHαονα, gr. of £2 fix, 
and gcerpe to meaſute) a verſe conſiſting 
of ſix feet. - 

HEXA'STYLE 4 (of igacunn, gr. of ig fix, 
and gie: a column) an ancient building, 

which had fix columns in the face before, 
and fix alſo behind, and is the ſame with the 
pſeudodipteron. | 

HEYDAY, an interjection of admiration. 

HEY DON. See He avox. 

HEY- HO, an inter jection of bewailing. 

HE*'YRAT, an American badger. 

HEYRS, young timber trees, uſually left for 
ſtandets in felling of woods. 

BEY TSBURY, [W. lon. 29. 14 lat. 51, 
20®.} an ancient borough town by preſcrip- 

tion in Wiltſhire, fituzte on the Willy, near 
Warminſter, governed by a bailiff and bur- 

 grfies, He'e is a collegiate church, with 
four prebendaries ; and an alms-houſe for 12 
poor men and one woman, built by one of 
the lord Hungerfords, to whom it formerly 
belonged. It ſends two members to pailia- 
ment; and has fairs on May the 7th, and 

_ September the 14th. It is commonly called 

 Hatchbury. 

HIBE'RNIAN (of Hibernia, lat. Ireland) an 
Iriſhman, an inhabitant of Ireland, 

HECKET, or HICK-UP, a convulfive mo- 

tion of the ſtomach. - 

HYCK WELL, or HI CEWAY, a bird uſually 
called a wood- pecker. 

HIDAGE, an extraordinary tax to be paid for 
every hide of land, 


HIDE, the ſkin of an animal, more pirticu- 
larly that of the large fort. [ 
HIDE of land, as much as a ſingle plougb can 
cultivate in one year, [ 
HIDE bound, ſub. 1 a diſesſe in cattle, when 
their ſkin ſticks very tight to their ſides. 2 
a diſeaſe in trees, by the bark flicking too 
cloſe. | 
HIDE- bourd, adj. 1 fick of the hide-bound; 2 
niggardly, or ſtingy, 
To HIDE, 1 to cover or conceal. 3 to key, 


HIG 
ſecret, or not diſcover. 

HI'DEOUS (of bideux, fr.) terrible, hort. 
ble, frightful, or gbaſtly, 

HIDRO”'TICS (of des, gr. ſweat, of hu, 
water) the ſame as ſudorifics ; which ſee. 

HIER A'RCHICAL, of, or belonging to 4 
holy order. 

HIERARCHY + (of legagęxia, gr. lege: f- 
cred, and eo2yw to rule) 1 church governs 
ment, 2 the holy orders of angels, 

HIEROGLY'"PHICS 5 (of izgoyaugini;, or, 
of isgog ſacred, and 3 Aο to carve) my. 
flical characters, or ſymbols, in uſe amon 
the ancient Egyptian prieſts, by the pictures 
of animals, plants, &c. ſuch as we ſee 0 
mummies, or embalmed bodies, but difficult 
at this diftant of time to be explained ; this 
being, if not the firſt way of writing, at leaſ 
very ancient, 

HIEROGLY”PHIC, or HIEROGLY'PHI. 
CAL, of, or belonging to Hieroglyphics, 
HIERO”"GRAPHER, a facred writer, or one 

that writes divine things, 

HIERO*GRAPHY 5 (of isgeg ſacred, nd 
yea to write) ſacred writing, 

HIERONO/MIANS, an order of monks efti« 
bliſhed by St, Jerom. 

HI'GGLEDY-PI'GGLEDY, confuſedly, c 
in confuſion. 

HIGGLER, HIGLER, or HEGLER, one 
who goes higgling about, or buying fowl, | 
Ke. in the country, and bringing them to 
town to ſell. 

HIGH, 1 noble, or grand. 2 tall, er grest, 
lofty. 3 lofty, or ſublime, 4 proud, haugh« 
ty, ſtout. 5 chief, principal. 6 common, 
publick, as a high- way. 

HIGH. Wax, the common rod. 
HIGHWAY mar, one who 1obs perſons on !ht 
high way : 
HIGHAM-FERRERS, [W. Jon. 40 min, 
lat. 529, 22/.) a ſmall, but clean, dy, 
healthful town in Northamptonſnire, ples- 
ſantly ſituated on a rifing ground deſcending 
to the river Nyne on the north weſt, and » 
part of the dutchy of Lancaſter, In the 
reign of Q. Mary it was made a borough, 
with power to ſend one member to park 
ment, and a corporation, conpſting of 2 
mayor, ſteward, recorder, 7 aldermen, 1} 
c2pital burgeſſes and commonalty. I bus 
a handſome church with a high fpire, 1 
free- ſchool, and an alme- houſe for 12 mes 
end one woman. Here is a market 00 fi 
turday, and fairs on February the 24th, june 
the 17th, September the 29th, 2nd Nos 
vember the 25th, Diſtant from Londot 
cx computed, and 64. meaſured miles; 3nd 

15 from Nonhempten. 

HIGHNESS, a title of honour givel '0 

rinces. 


HIGHWORTH, IW. lon. 19. 40, h . 
.] a market town in won 4 
f jtehor 
on A wall rear the vale of W Bah 55 
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Barkſhire 3 governed by a mayor, and alder- 
men, The market is on wedneſday, for 
cattle; and its fairs on the 1 of Auguſt, 

and September the 29th. It was formerly 
called a borough. Diſtant from London 60 
computed, and 73 meaſured miles; and 44 
from Saliſbury. | 

HILARITY (of b:laritas, lat. of bilaris chear- 
ful) mirth, pleaſantneſs, jollity, gaiety, or 

humour. | 

HILL, a mountain, or rifing ground, 

EFLLOCK (a dim. of hill) a little hill, 

HILT, the handle of a ſword, ax, &c. 

HIN, Heb. a meaſure for liquid things among 
the ancient Jews, containing twelve ſexta- 


riet. | 

HIND, 1 the female of a flag, 2 a ſervant 
employed in huſbandry. 3 2 ruſtic. 

HIND calf, a hart of the firſt year, 

To HINDER, 1 to prevent, or keep from. 
2 to make one loſe one's time. 3 to op- 
poſe, or reſiſt, 4 to trouble, or diſturb. 

HINDON, [W. lon. 29. 14/. lat. 519. 12. ] 
a ſmall borough town in Wiltſhire, to the 
weſt of Saliſbury. Tis governed by a bai- 
lf; has a market on thurſday, and fairs on 
February the 2nd, monday before Whit- 
ſunday, and October the 18th, Sends two 
members to parliament, Diſtant from Lone 
dun 80 computed, and 97 mealured miles 
and 17 from Saliſbury. | 

HINE, See HIN b. 

HINGE, an iron device on which a door, &c. 
turneth, 

HINGHAM, IE. lon, 18. 7/, lat. 52. 37. 
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Its train, in like manner, is ſometimes 
ſpread from the front or fore-part, and «t 
other times from the hinder- part; therefore 
they are diſtinguiſhed into Equinus barbe- 
tus, Equinus guadrangularis, and Equirus al- 
lipticus. , 
HYPO, ſpleen, or melancholy. 
HI'PPOCRAS, fr. a rich ſort of liquor, made 
of wine, cinnamon, and ſugar. 
HIPPO'/CRATES's ſleeve (in Phyſic) is a 
woollen bag, of a conical figure, to ftraia or 
clarify liquors through, 
HIPPUS, (of , gr. an horſe) a diforder of 
the eyes, wherein they continually ſhake, 
' and thus repreſent objects as if continually 
moving. 
HIRE, 1 wages, or ſalary, 2 rent, or money 
paid for the uſe of a thing. 
HIS, belonging to bim, pertatniog to a man. 
To HISS, 1 to make a hiſſing noiſe, like a 
ſerpent. 2 to ſhew one's diſapprobation of a 
thing, 
HIST, an interjection, expreſſing ſilence. 
HISTO RIAN, 1 one that is verſed in hiſtory. 
2 a writer of hiſtory, | 
HISTORICAL, of, or belonging to hiſtory. 
HISTORIO”/GRAPHER (of (rogtoſpaps: gr. 
of io hiſtory, and yeaqw to write) an 
hiforian, or writer of hiſtories. 
HISTORY (of ice, gr. of ipogeiy to en- 
quire, of tc knowing) a narrative, or con- 
tinued relation of a ſeries of memorable e- 
vents in the affairs, either of a fingle perſon, 
nation, or ſeveral perſons and nations; whe- 
ther included in a great or little ſpace of 


a town in Norfolk, ſituate in the road trom 
Attleborcugh to Dereham. It has a market 
on ſaturday, Diſtant from London 84 com- 
puted, and 97 meaſured miles; and 11 from 
Norwich, 

PINKLEY, IW. Jon. 19, 12). lat. 529.! 
zu.] a ſmall town in Leiceſterſhire, plea- | 
lantly ſituated on a hill to the ſouth of 
Leiceſter, Its church is large and hand- 
ſome, with a ſtone ſteeple, and furniſhed 
with a very muſical ring of bells, and chimes, * 
It has a market on monday, and fairs- on 
the third monday after tweltth day, and on 
Auguſt the 15th, Diftant from London 79 
mputed, and gt meafured miles; and 10 

from Leiceſter, 

NT, 1 intime tion, or private notice, 2 
Nation, or faint idea. | 

Hk, 1 the huckle bone, the upper part of 

——_ 2 the fruit of the wild coſe tree, 
5/5 (in Architecture) ſuch a roof as has 
Neither gable« heads, ſhred heads, nor jerkin- 
beads, Thele hip-roofs are by forme called 
| lian roots, 

BVPrELS, er or FUT Us, lat. a horſe. 
A comet, which ſome will have to reſeroble 
Mat im], But the ſhope of this kind of 
met is act always alike, as being ſometimes 


time. - 

HISTRIO'NIC, or HISTRIO*NICAL (of 
biſtrienicus, lat. of biſtrio, a ſtage player) of, 
or belonging to a ſtage- player, or ſtage- 
layer like. | 

To HIT, 1 toftrike, 2 to agree, or accord, 
3 to ſucceed, or happen. 

To HITCH, 1 to wriggle, or move by de- 
grees. 2 to catch hold of any thing with 
a hook, &c, 

HITCHING, [W. lon. ao min. lat. 519, 

$5.] a market-towa in Hartfordſhire, 

reckoned the ſecond in the county for num 
ber of fireets, houſes, and inhabitants; and 
was formerly famous for the ftaple commo- 
dities of the kingdom, and ftill a market is 
held here on tueſday by preſcription free- 
from toll for any grain fold here; and it has 
fairs on Eafter-toelday, Whit-tueſday, and 

October the 13th, paying piccage and ſtal- 

lage to the lord of the manor, It is go- 

verned by a m+yor and four conſtables, two 
for the town, 2nd two for the out parts, 

Here are eight alms- houſes, and a free ſchool, 

The place is watered by a rivulet, called 

Hu, which dijves two rrails here, and rung 

to Ikletords, Diſtant from London 30 com- 

puted, and 34 mealured aules; and 11 from 


del, and logetimes 1mitating a rhomboidee. 


Hartford, 
HITHE, 
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HITHE, a little port, wharf, or place to lade, 


or unlace wares at. 

BFTHE, [E. lon. 19, /. lat. 519. 6'.] one 
of the cinque ports, ſituate in the ſouth eaſt 

part of Kent. There were formerly five 
pariſh churches, four of which are now de- 
moliſhed, for the town has at times ſuffered 
very great loſſes, and the port is ſo choak- 
ed with food, that it is almoſt uſeleſs. It 
was incorporated by Q, Elizabeth by the 
name of the mayor, jurats, and common- 
alty of the town and port of Hith, - who 

With the freemen, elect the two members 
of parliament. A market is held here on 

| faturday, and fairs on June the 29th, and 
November the 20th. Here are two hoſpi- 
tals, and a charity ſchool for 38 boys. Di- 
ſtant from London 55 computed, and 69 
meaſured miles; and 33 from Maiditone, 

HUTHER, adv. to this place. 

BHITHER, adj. the neareſt. 

HIVE, a receptacle for the preſervation of 


bees, | 
HIVE- drofs, bee-glue, or what the bees make 


at the mouth. of their hives to expel the 
cold. 

HO ARD, a ftock of money, &e. Did up. 

HOARSE, 1 having a harſh, or jarring vwice. 
2 unpleaſant, or diſagreeable. 

HO'/ARY, 1 gray-headed, 2 covered with a 
white, or hoary froſt, 3 mouldy, 


HOB, a clown, or country fellow. 


To HO'BBLE, 1 to go lame. 2 to hackle, 
or fumble, as in reading, &c, 
thing in a bung/ing careleſs manner. 

HO BBV, 1 fort of Iriſh horſe, 2 a hawk 
that preys upon ſmall game; as doves, &c. 

HOBGO'/BLIN, a ſpectre, phantom, or illu- 


ion of the brain. 


HO/BITS (in Gunnery) are a fort of ſmall 


mortars from fx to eight inches diameter; 
their carriages are hke thoſe of guns, only 

much ſhorter, They are often uſed for an- 
noying the enemy at a diſtance, with ſmall 
bombs, which they throw two or three miles, 

or in keeping of a paſs, being loaded with 
cartouches. 

HO'BOY (of bautbsis, fr.] a muſical inſtru- 
ment of the wind kind. 
HOCK, 1 a Germaa vine, 
of a gzmmon of bicon. 
HOCK day, BCCK unde, or HOCK:- tueſday, 

a feaſt formerly kept the ſecond Tueſday af- 
ter Eaſter week, in memory of the ſudden 
death of the Daniſh King Hardicanute, 
A. D. 1042. and the expulſion of the Danes 

out of England. 

HO'CUS pccus, 1 a juggler, or one that ſhews 
tricks by ſight ol hand, 2 the art of 
Juggling. 

HOD, a thing to carry mortar in. 

HOD-man, © a per'on or labourer that bears a 
bod. 2 a yourtg ſcholar, admitted from 
We! miaſter ſchool, to be a ſtudent in 


2 the ſmall end 


HOL 
Chtiſt- church college in Oxford, 
[HODDESDON, in Hartfordſhire, is 1 treat 
thorough-fare on the north road, ſituate on 
the river Lea, 18 computed; and 19 mea- 
ſured miles due north of London, and 
miles diftant from Hartford, It has 3 
market weekly on thurſday, and a fair on 
St. Peter's for three days. Q. Elizabeth 
granted a free · ſchool here, and incorporated 
the town with privileges. 
HODGE: PODGE, a gillymaufry, or mixture 
of things without any order. 
HOE, or HOW, a gardeners tool made like 
| A cooper's adz, to cut up weeds with. 
HOG, 1 a ſwine. 2 a wild boar in his ſecond 
year. 
HOG-louſe, a louſe, or inſet, that lives du 
the backs of ſwine. 
HOG-fleer, a wild boar three years old, 
HOGO'O, (of haut high, and gout tafte, ft) 
1 a meſs in cookery, ſo denominated from 
its high ſavour or reliſh, 2 any thing of 4 
high reliſh. 
. HO'GSHEAD, a veſſel containing 63 gallons, 
, HO'GGISH, 1 clowniſh, or ruſtical. 2 crol, 
or ſurly. 3 covetous, or niggardly, 
HOVDEN, a romping country girl. 
To HOISE ap, or to HOIST up (of bazſſr, 
fr.) 1 to pull, or lift up. 2 to nile the 
price of. 
HOPFTY-TOITY, adj. gameſome, ramping, 
HOITY-TOITY ! an interjection of admi- 


3 to do a' HOLBECH, or HOLBEECH, a ſmall town 


ration. 


in Lincolnſhire, which has a market on 
thurſday, and fairs on the firſt thurſdaj in 
May, and September the 2nd, for cattle, 
corn, and flax, Dſſtant from London 84 
computed, and 98 meaſured miles; and 47 
from Lincoln, 

To HOLD, 1 to have, or keep in one's hands, 
2 to ſtick faſt, 4 to perſiſt, or perſevere, 

4 to ſtop, or ſtand ſtill, 5 to contain, #51 
calk, &c. 6 to believe, or be of opinion. 
7 to maintain, or ſtand out. 8 to lay, 0 
bet. 9 to laſt, or continue, 10 to keep, 
or retain. 11 to call, or convoke. 12% 
rent, or hire of, 13 to eſteem, ot make 
account of, 14 to forbear, or refrain, 1; f 
to include, or comprehend, 16 to amuſe, 
or keep in ſuſpence, 

HOLD, 1 the place by which one hol 
thing. 2 the loweſt part in a ſhip, includ- 
ing all that part between the keelſon, and 
the lower deck; in which the heavy glg F 
are ſtowed in merchant-men, and the pos- 
der, bread, &c, in men of war, 3 2 lurk» 
10g place. 3 

Sererg HOLD, a fortreſs, or place fortified & 
ther by art or nature, 

HOLE, 1 a hollow place, or cavern, 21 
vent, or place for wind, ſmozk, &c 6 
come out of, 4 a torn piece ina greens 


ROLLAND, a fine White even clok * 


, 


4 


1 ; 


HOM 


linen, principally made in the provinces of 


Holland, Friezland, and other parts of the 
united provinces; Whence its name. 


HOLLOW, 1 empty, not ſolid, that has a 


cavity in the inſide, 2 dull, as a found, 3 
falſ*, or deceitful, 

HOLLO'Y ſquare (in the Military art) is an 
army dawn up in a ſquare form, with a 
hollow, or empty ſpace in the middle for 
the colours, drums and baggage, facing and 
covered every way by the pikes, to oppoſe 

the enemy's horſe. 

HO'LLOW tower (in Fortification) is a round- 
ing made of the remainder of two brizures, 
to join the courtin to the orilion, where 
the ſmall ſhot play'd, that they my not 
be ſo much expoſed to the view of the 
enemy. 

EO LLV, a ſhrub that continues its verdure 
all the winter. 

HOLM, a ſhrub like the holly, 

HO'LOC4 UST (of sz , gr. of ö xe 
the whole, and xa to burn) a whole burnt- 
offering, or a ſacrifice kill'd, and laid whole 
on the altar. 

HO'LOGRAPH (of dp eſga pos, gr. of 5); 
the whole, and yzapw to write) a will 
written wholly with the teſtator's own hand. 

HO'LSTERS, leathern caſes for piſtols, 

HOLT, a ſmall wood. 

HOLY, facred, divine. 

HOLY Thurſday, the Thurſday before Whit- 
ſunday, kept in commemoration of our Sa- 
viour's aſcenſion into heaven, 

HOLY chile, a thiftle uſed in pharmacy. 

HOLYWELL, [W. lon, 39. 15. lat. 53“. 
23l.] a town in Flintſhire in north Wales, 
near the mouth of the river Dee, and 10 
miles eaſt of St, Aſ-ph. It is much re- 
ſorted to by the country people, on account 
cf the miraculous cures (aid to be performed 
by the waters of St. Winifred's well; from 
which a ſmall brcok iſſues forth with ſo 
great force, 2s to turn a mill, not far from 
its ſource, Upon this fountain is a chapel 
hewn out of the live rock, and a ſmall free- 
fone church adjoining thereto, in a window 
whereof is painted the hiſtory and execu- 
tion of this Saint. 

HOMAGE (of hbommape, fr.) 1 duty, reſpect, 
devoir, which a perſon yields his mafter, 
prince, or other ſuperior, 2 (in Law) is 
promiſe of fidelity, which a tenant or vaſ- 
ſal, who holds a fee, males to the lord, 
when admitted thereto. 

HO Ma ER, one that does, or is bound 
to do homage, | 

HOVE, 1 houſe, or place of abode, 2 ene's 
© ho country, or nation. 

HOMELY, I ugly, or diſagreeable, 2 coarſe, 
or the contrary of fine, 3 flat, inſipid, as a 
homely ſtyle, 

HO'ME R, or GOMER, Heb, the name of 2 

edrew meaſure, containing three pints, 


— 


HON 
HO/MICIDE 3 (of Somicido, lat. of homo a man, 
| and cædo to kill) 1 a murderer, or man- 
lays, 2 murder, or the killing of a man. 
H O/MILIST, a writer of homilies. 
HOV/MILY (of dN, gr. of & to diſ- 
courſe) a ſermon, or plain diſcourſe made to 
the people, inſtructing them in the paths of 
virtue. — 


HOMOCE'NTRIC (of 544%; like, and 485 


Tgoy 2 centre) the ſame with Concentric 3 
which ſee. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS, or HOMOGE'NEAL 
(of I, gr. of de: like, and yives a 
ſort, or kind) of the ſame kind or ſort, that 
which differs not in nature, that confiits of 
parts of the ſame nature and kind; in oppo- 
ſition to Heterogeneous 3 which ſee, 

HOMOGENEAL numbers (in Arithmetic) are 
thoſe of the ſame nature and kind, : 

HOMOGENEAL ſuids (in Algebra) are 
ſuch as have one common radical fign z as 


2 2 3-3 4 4 
V, , or V/, V, or Vg. Vx, 
&c 


HOMOGENEAL particles (in Philoſophy) are 

ſuch as are of the ſame kind, nature, and 

property; as the parts of pure water, of 
meer earth without ſalt in it, or the parts 
of the finer metals, ſuch as gold, ſilver, &c. 
HOMOGENAL 7/gbt, is that whoſe rays are 
all of one colour and degree of refrangibi- 
lity, without any mixture of others. 
HOMOGE!NEUM comparationis (in Algebra) 
is the abſolute number in a quadratie, cu- 
bic, &c. equation; and this number always 
poſſeſſeth one fide of the equation, and is 
the product of the roots multiplied into one 
another, 

HOMO'LOCUS (of cwuonoſoc, gr. of dg 
like, and Xoſog ee] He the like tea · 
ſon, or proportion, agreeable, or like to one 
another, 

HOMOLOGUS 8 or magnitudes (in 
Geometry) are ſuch as are proportional, or 
have like reaſon or ratio to each other, 

HOMOLOGOUS des, or angles of two figures 
(in Geometry) are thoſe that keep the ſame 
order from the beginning in each figure; as 
in the two fimilar triangles ABC, DEF, the 
fides AC, DF; AB, DE; BC, EF; as alſo 
the angles, A, D; B, E; C, F; are ho- 
mologbus. See fig. 28. 

HOMOLOGUS things (in Logic) are ſuch ag 
agree only in name, but are of different na- 
tures. 

HOMOUNOMY (of 6uwovun, gr. of cues 
like, and 6v0a, a name) is when divers 
things are ſignified by one word. 

HONE, a fine ſort of whetſtone for razors, 
&c. 

HO'NEST (of honeftus, lat, of Boner, honour) 
1 uſt, not given to ſtealing, 2 chaſte, or 

4 ſtout, 


virtocus. 3 frank, open, upright, 
or ſtrong, as a good honeſt cudgel. 
Rr HONEY, 


— 


, 


HO O 

EO NEV, a ſweet liquid ſubſtance, ſucked 
frum flowers by the bees, and repoſited in 
their combs, - 

HONEY comb, x a waxen ſtructure, full of 
cells, framed by the bees, to depoſit their 
honey and eggs in. 2 (in Gunnery) a fault 
in the cavity of a gun, when it is full of 
little holes. 

HONEY- moon, the firſt month after marri:ge, 

HONEY-ſuck/e, a woodbine, 

HONITON, [W. lon. 32. 21. lat. 502. 
43/.] a borough town in Devonſhire, is a 
large thorough-fare in the Exeter road, It 
ſtands in the beſt and pleaſanteſt part of the 
county, between Axminſter and Exeter, on 
the river Otter, over which it has a good 


HOR 
HOO PER, 1 a cooper, cr one that 
on veſſels. 2 a wild fwan, 
HOO#PING-cough, a diſtemper to which young 
children are ſubject. 

To HOO?, 1 to make a noiſe like an ol. 
2 to biſs at, to make a noiſe in deriſion. 
HOP, 1 a well known plant, 2 hoppine, 

or leaping on one leg. 3 a dancing. room, 
where men and women of ill fame meet. 
To HOP, 1 to leap, jump, or ſkip. 2 to te- 
bound, ſaid of a ball. 
HOPE, truſt, aſſiſtance, or expeQation, 
To HOPE, to wiſh, or defire, 
HO'P7ER, 1 a dancer. 2 ſeed-lip. 32 
wooden trougn belonging to acorn- mill, by 
which the corn is guided to the flones, 


puts Roops 


* 


bridge. The town is populous and well ' HOFPER-ar#'d, ſaid of one whoſe buttocks 
built, is remarkably well paved with ſmall! ſtand off more than uſual, | 
pebbles, and has a channel of clear water, HO'RARY (of horarius. lat. of Bora an howy 
running through its main ſtreet, with a dip- | hourly, or the ſpace of an hour, 
ping at every door. *Tis an ancient borcugh HORD (in Geography) a company of wandet- 
by preſcription, ſends two members to parli-| ing people dwelliag under tents, to be ready 
ament, and is governed by a port reeve choſen} to move when the preſent provinces is ezten 
yearly, The chief manufacture is lace, of bare, It is more properly the name which 
which the broadeſt in England is made here. the Tartars give to their villages, which ate 
The church ſtands on a hill, half a mile: made up of fifty or ſixty tents ranged in a 
from the town, but they have a chapel in the circle, leaving an open place 1n the middle, 
town, which was rebuilt A, D. 1743. Its HORE- hound, an hetb fo colled. 
market is on ſaturday, and its fair on July HORIZON (of 6g17wy, gr. of G:{w to bound, 
the 20th. Diſtant from London 126 com- | or Tmit) is that great circle which divides 
puted, and 156 meaſured miles; and 12 the heavens and the earth into two parts, or 
frony Exeter. f temiſpheres, diſtinguiſhing the upper from 
EON OUR (of Foner, lat. of 7, heb. power, the lower. It is either ſenfible or apparent, 
or ſtrength) 1 reſpe&, or reverence paid to rational or true. 
one. 2 honeſty, or integrity. 3 glory, or Rational or rue HORIZON, is a circle that 
reputation. 4 chaſtity, continency. 5 dig= encompaſſes the earth exactly in the miid!?, 
nity, or preferment. 6 the moſt noble ſort, and whoſe poles are the zenith and nadir; 
of ſeigniories, on which other inferior lord-| that is the two points, one exaCtly over our 
ſhips, or manors depend. 7 a court card. heads, and the other under our feet, Thu 
$ (in the plural number) a woman's cour- the right circle HCO, fig. 6. repreſents the 
te ſy. rational horizon. 
To HO NOUR a bill of exchange, is to pay Senfible or apparent HORIZON, is that cir- 
it in due time. cle which limits our fight, and may be con- 
FONOURABLE, 1 worthy of praiſes, or re- | ceived to be made by ſome great plane, dt 
ſpect. 2 honeſt, juſt, ; the ſurface of the ſea, Thus the right ci 
HONOUR ABLE amends, See AME DE cel G, fig. 6. repreſents the ſenſible bo- 
boncrable. | tizon. 
HONOURARY, is underſtood of a perſon who HCRIZON (en 2 material globe, or ſphere) 
bears ſome title, without doing any of the, is a broad wooden circle encompaſſing l 
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functions thereto belonging, or receiving any 
of the profits thereof, 
FOOD, a covering for the head. 


H, OD. in compofition, ſięnifics fate, or con- 


dition, as manhood, prieſtocd, widow hood, 

&c. 

- HOOF, the horny part whi: h covers the feet 
of divers animals, as horſes, deer, bullocks, 
Kc. 

HOOK, 1 a crocked iron to hang things on, 
* 2 in inſtrument to reap corn with. 
He P, r a wooorn, or iron circle to bind 

c K, ad other v:-Is. 2 a hoop-petticoat, 

To HO, 1 to bind with hoops, 2 to call, 

er whoop after. 


round, and repreſenting the rational horiz'lh 
having two notches on the norih and ſouti 
parts of it, for the brazen meridian to ſtand 
in. 

HORIZ OC NMTALL, of, or belong 
rizon. 

HORIZONTAL dial, is one whoſe plate b 

parallel to the horizon of any place. 

In all horizontal dials, the ftyle makes 80 
angle equal to the letitude of the place 
and the diſtance of the hoor lines fon 
esch cther, re equal to the ciflance f , 
meridians from each other, on a born 
projection of the ſphere. 

Double HORIZONTAL dia 


ing to the ho- 


; 
i 


. ;pontal 
h is an b 


— ——ů 


HOR 


the outward circle, and the other to 


drawn upon it. 


lel to the horizon. 

HORIZONTAL line, or baſe of a bill, 
line drawn upon a plane parallel to the 
rizon Whereon 
ſtand, 
HORIZONTAL range, or we rarge 


tal liae, when the piece is level. 
The horizontal ranges are the ſharteſt. 


foot into the earth. 


both of defence and offence, 


glory. 
HORN. geld, a tax within a foreſt, to be 
for horned beaſts, 


the enemy. 
HORNBY, W. lon. 2®. 


/ 


30'. lat. 549. 


ituate on the river Lon, almoſt at the 


land, 
of Lancafter, 
which it is almoſt ſurrounded, 


ſeveral chapels for thole juhabitants who 


church. The market is on ſaturday, 
fairs on June the 11th, and Augęuſt 


coln. 


— 


dial of Me. Oughtred*s inventing, having 
a double gnomon , one to thew the hour on 


the hour on the ftereographic projection 
This finds the meridian, 
hour, ſun's place, riſing, ſetting, &c. 
manv other prop2fitions of the globe. 
HORIZONTAL {ine of a dial, 1s 2 right line 
drawn through the foot of the ſtyle, paral- 


the hill is ſuppoſed to 
| HORIZONTAL parallax. SeePaRarrax. 


piece of ordnance, 1s the line that a ball de- 
ſcribes parallel to the horizon, or horizon- 


ſome pieces of cannon will make them tix 
hundred paces, and ſome but a hundred and 
fiſty ; and the bell with the range of fix hun- 
dred pzces, will go from nine to thirteen; HORCUMETRY (of ga an hour, and e vn 


FORN, 1 hard ſubſtance growing on the head 
of divers animals, ſerving them as weapons : LHORO'PTER (of 520; a bound, and Ho 
2 a ſort of 
muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, chiefly 
uſcd in hun ing. 3 (by Metaphor) Rrength, 


HORN: 2 (in Fortification) is an out- work, 
which advanceth toward the field, carrying 
in its fore part, or head, two demi- baftions 
in form of horns ; theſe horns, emaulments, 
or ſhoulderings, being joined by a courtin 
ſhut up on the fide by two wings parallel 
ore to another, are terminated at the gorge 
of the work, and ſo preſent themielves to 


tremity of the county, next to Weſtmor- 
! It has a marker on monday, and a 
fzir on the 2 1ſt of December. Diſtant from 
London 231 miles; aud 10 miles north eaſt 


HORNCASTLE, {E. lon, 4 min. lat. 55%, 
£C'.] a good market-town of Lincolnſhite, 
leated on the river Bone, by the water of 
i It is a Ggri- | 
ory ot thirteen Jordſhips 3 in theſe there are 


et too great a diftince from the mother 


HORNDON, E. lofi, 30 min. lat. 619. 432/.]' 
a market-town in Lſlex, about 14 wiles to ; 


HOR 
the ſouth of Chelmsford, Has a market on 
ſaturd-y, and a fair on June the 29th. Di- 
ſtant” from London 21 computes, and 25 
meaſured miles, 

FORNET, a large kind of waſp. 

HO'RNSEY, [E. lon. 6 min, lat. 54 deg.] a 
town in the eaſt riding cf Yorkſhire, ſituate 
on the Cerman 0.ean, and an inlet of the 
ſea almoſt ſurrounds it. The ſteeple being 
very high is a gool ſea mark, Its market 
is on monday. Diftint from London 150 
computed, and 175 meaſuced miles; and 38 
from York, 

HO'ROLOGE 3 (of wg2neſeiov, gr, of g an 
hour, and Azſw to tel!) a clock, watch, hours 
glals, dial, or any other iafirument that 
ſhews the hour of the day. 

HOROLO'/GICAL, of, or belonging to a 
clock, dial, &c, 

and HO'QOLOGIO”U"GRAPHY (of weanoyev a 

clock, &c. and yeaqpw to deicribe) is the art 

of making clocks, dials, or other inſttu- 
ments to ſhaw the time of the day. 


ſhe 


and 


is a 
ho- 


of a 


a meaſure) is the art of meaſuring or civid- 
ing the hours, and keeping account of time, 


to ſee) (in Opticks) is à right line drawn 

through the point of concurrence, parallel 

to that which joins the centres of the twe 
eyes. It is ſo called as being found by ex- 
perience to be the limit of diſtinct viſion, 

+ HORRE'NDOU> (of borrexdus, lit, of 
borreo to tremble) 1 hortible, dreadful, ter- 
rible. 2 ſtrange, marvellous. 3 awful, re- 
verend. 

HO/RRIBLE (of ,Þorribilis, lat. of horreo to 
dread) 1 terrible, dreadful, frightful, 2 
heinous, abominable. 3 excetlive, immode- 
rate. 

HO RRID (of horr:dus, lat. of Herres to look 
terrible) 1 dreadful, hideous, ghaſtly, fl ight- 
fal. 2 enormous, monſtrous, 


paid 


6˙. } 


a town in the rod from York ro Lancafter, | HO"RROUR (of berrer, lat. of horreo to 


tremble) 1 a trembling for fen, ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of fear as makes a perlon tremble, 2 
fright, dread, 3 ewe, venetation. 

HOKRROUR (in Phyfic) ſuch a ſhuddering or 
quivering as precedes an ague fit, 

HORSE, I a beaſt weil knuwa. 2 horſemen, 
or cavalry, 3 a ſtand to put barrels of beer, 
or wine upon. 4 an utenſil uled by women 
to air linen on, 5; a place for ſchool-boys 
to be whipped upon. 6 an inftrumgent uſed 
by labourers to ſaw wood upon. | 

»HORSE-leech, 1 2 ſort of inſet that lives in 

the water, which, if it ſticks to ihe. Reſb, 

will not let go till he is full of blood, 2 a 

farrier, or horſe-dotor, 


ex- 


are 


the; 


the 


roth. Lifant from London 104 computed, HORSE. foe {in Fortification) is a work of a 
and 122 mraſured miles j and 15 from Lin- 


round, and ſometimes oval figure, raiſed in 
the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low ground, 
and bordered with a parapet, It is wade to 
ſ:cure a gate, or to ſerve as a lodgment for 


ö Rr 2 ſoldiers 
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HOT HO W 


ſoldiers to prevent ſurprizes, or to relieve an from cold winds, &c. to forward the growth ' 
over- tedious defence. of plants, when the ſeaſon is not warm 
HO'RSEMANSHIP, 1 the art of breaking, enough of itſelf. 
diſciplining, and menaging horſes, 2 the HOTF'L, fr. a palace. | 
art of riding, or of direQing. a horſe to ad- HO"VEL, a covering for beaſts, made abro:4 
vantage. a a place to keep carts, &c. from the weather, 
HORSHAM, [W. jon. 22 min. lat. 51%. To HO VER, 1 to hover, or fly over, 2 to 
1o/,} an ancient borough town in Bramber hang, or loll over. 
rape in Suſſex, reckoned one of the largeſt HOUGH, the joint cf the hinder-leg of a be:f, 
towns in the county. It is incorporated To HOUGH, 1 to cut the hough, or to ham. 
with the title of two bailiffs and burgege- firing. | 2 to break the clods of earth, 
holeers within and fwithout the borough, HOU'LET (of Hulete, fr.) a little cwl. 
who elect the two members to parliament, HOULSWORTHY, IW. lon. 42. 42“, lat. 
Here is a very fine church, and a well 518. gos. 50ʃ.] a market- town in Devonſhire 
dowed free- ſchool. It has a market on ſa - ſituate near the river T-mor. The norte 
turday, and fairs on May the 3d, menday is on ſaturday, and its fair on September the 
before Whit-ſundav, Jun» the 24th, July 21ſt. Diſtant from London 168 computed 
the 7th, for nine days, and November the. and 194 meaſured miles, ' 
19th. Diſtant from London 28 computed, HOUND, a hunting dog. 
and 35 meaſured miles; and 19 from Lewes. HOUR (of hora, lat. of We, heb. light) is 
HO RII CULTURE (of bertus a garden, and i the twenty fourth part of a natural day, con- 
colo to till) the art of gardening, t:ining ſixty minutes, and each minute fixty 


HOSANNA (of NU, heb. of 23277 ſeconds, &c. 


ſave thou, and &) we beſeech thee) a ſo HOUR. circle: (in Afronomy) great circles 
lemn acclamation uſed by the Jews in the meeting in the poles of the world, and creſ. 
ſeaſt of tabernacles. ſing the equinoctial at right angles. They: 
HOSE, ftockings, are ſuppoſed to be drawn through every 15th 
HOSI ER, one that deals in fockings, { Cegice of the equinoCtial and equator, They 
HO SPITABLE {of bo{pita/is, lat, of hoſp?s) are the ſame as meridians. 
one that receiveth ftranger:) friendly, or uting HOUR -lines (on a dial plane) are the inter- 
hoſpitality. ſections of the plane of the dial, with the | 
HOSPITAL, a houſe of charity, erected for planes of the heur circles of the ſphere. 
the entertainment cf poor, ſick, znd im- HOUR, ſcale, is a divided line on the edges of 
potent people. | Collins s quadrant, being only two lines of 
HOY/SPITALERS, an order of knights, who! tangents of forty-five degrees each, ſet to- 
built an hospital at Jeruſalem, for the en. g-ther in the middle 3 and the uſe of it, to- 
tertainment of pilgrims, whom they protect- gether with the lines of latitudes, is to dau 
ed in their travels, | the hour-lines of dials that have centres, by 
HOSPITA”'LITY, I the receiving and enter-; means of an equilateral triangle, drawn en 
taining firangers. 2 the entertainment of the dial- planes. 
friends and gueſts, | HOUSE, 1 a manſion, or place of abode, 2 
HOST (of hftta, lat. of boftlire, i. e. ferioto' > family, 3 kindred, or race, 
ſacrifice) the conſecrated wafer at the com- HOUSE breaking, the crime of robbing 1 
munion among the Roman catholics. | m-n's houſe. | 
HOST (ef boſpes, lat. a landlord) a landlord, an HOU-EHOLD, the f⸗mily of a prince cr pit 
ent-1tainer, or one that receiveth ſttangers. ate perſon. 
HOST, an army. | HOUSEHOLDER, 1 the occupier of a hort: 
HO STA E, fr. (of Seis, lat. a foreign ene- 2 the maſter of a houſe and family. 
my) a pledge of war, or a perſon left as a HOUSE- ek, an herb that grows on the fices 
ſorety for the performance of any thing a-] of houſes, &c. | 
greed upon. HOU'SEWIFE, a woman prudent in the me 
HO. TE S, a landlady. nagement, of domeſtic affairs. 
HO'STILE (cf Chilis, lat. of boſtis an ene- HOUSING, 1 the action of putting any tg 
my) of, or belonging to an enemy, or ene-j into a houſe, 2 2 horſe- cloth worn bebnd 
my- like the ſad6le. - 
HOSTTWUITY, the action of an enemy, HOW, See Hor, 
HOS TLER, he that looks to the ſtables of an O-)? in what manner. 1 
inn.  HOWDON, [W. lon, 40 min, lat. 53“ 43. 


HOY5TRY, the ftables of an inn. 

HOT, 1 the contrary of cold. 2 eager, paſ- 
fionite. 3 violent, or general; as a di- 
ſtempe nal ce. 

HOT % (in Cerdening) 2 piece of ſoil plen- 
tizully enriched with manute, and deſended 


a market town in the eaſt- riding of Lo. 
ſhire, ſituate on the north fie of the, 
Ouſe, and about 19 miles ſouth el 2 
York, The market is on ſotuiday, 2nd "1 
fair on September the 14th for nige of 
Diſtant from London 139 computes, and ah 
mcalured miles, | f 


HUI. 


r HOWL, 1 to cry like a dog, or wolf. 

no WILET (of bulate, fr.) a night bird. 

Hov, a ſmall veſſel. 

11UBBUB, a tumult, diſorder, or uproar, 

HUCKLE bone, the hip- bone. 

AUCKLE-back*d, crurap-ſhoulder's, or ha- a 
ving a bunch on the back. _ 

HUCKSTER, one that ſells proviſions by re- 


tall, 

HUDDLE, a buſtle, diſorder, or confuſion, 

HUE, colour. 

HUE and CRY, a purſuit of a highwayman, 
which is raiſed by deſcribing the perſon, and 
giring notice to the conſtables from town to 
town, who are obliged to call in what aſſiſt- 
ance they pleaſe, till he be apprehended or 
purſued to the ſea (de. 

HUFF, a bully, or ſwaggering fellow, 

To HUFF, 1 to puff, or blow. 2 to hector, 
or vapour. 

To HUG, 1 to embrace, 2 to cheriſh, or 
continue in. 3 to applaud, or admire, 

HUGE, great, large, enormous, 

HUGGER-megger, in a private, or clande- 
fine manner. | 


HU'GUE NOT, fr. a nick-name given by the 


| 


HUMA/NITY, 1 human nature. 


papiſts of France to the proteſtants there. 
HU'GUENOTISM, the faith, or profeſſion of 
2 Huguenot, 


HUN 


merchants have as good character, and as 
great credit as thoſe of any port in Europe. 
Its markets are on tueſday and ſaturday 3 
and its fairs on Whit-tueſday, July the 
roth, for fix days, July the 22nd to the 
25th, September the 2 1ſt to the 29th, and 
December the 1oth, for fix days. Diſtant 
from London 136 computed, and 169 mea- 
fared miles; and 35 from York. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and formerly 
gave the title of Earl, and now that of 
Duke to the noble family of Pierpoint. 


To HUM, 1 to make a noiſe like a bee, 2 


to ſing a tune over to one's ſelf, 3 to ap- 
plaud one. 4. to hefitate, or not to give a 
direct anſwer to. . 


HUMA'NE, gentle, kind, courteous, 
HU'MAN (of h:.manus, lat, of homo a man) 


ef, or belonging to men, 


HU/MANIST, one that 1s verſed in humane 


learning. 

2 kind- 
neſs, tenderneſs, 3 (in the plural) the ſtudy 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, and the ancient poets, ora- 
tors and hiſtorians, 


"HU'MBLE, fr, (of Pumilis, lat. of humus the 


ground or earth) 1 low, mean. 2 ſubmiſ- 


five, ſuppliant. 


HULK, a large veſſel, from 400 to 1000 ton, To HU'MBLE, to abaſe, or bring down, to 


burthen, moſtly uſed in ſetting maſts into 
ſhips, 


make humble. 


! HU!/MBLES, part of the entrails of a deer, 


HULL, 1 the body, or hulk of a ſhip without | HUM. DRUM, ſenſeleſs, or ſtupid. 


rizzing. 2 the ſhell, or huſk of. 
To HULL, or de a HULL, ſaid of a ſhip when 


+ To HUME'CT (of bumeFer, fr. of humefo, 


lat. to moiſten) to moiſten, or water. 


in a dead calm, or a ſtorm, all the ſails ate HUMECTA'!TION, watering, or making wet. 
HUMERUS, or 0s HUMER! (in Anatomy) 


taken in to preſerve them; ſo that nothing 


tut her maſts, yards, and rigging are a- 
board, 

HULL, or KINGSTON upon HULL, [W. 
lon, 6 min, lat. 53%. 45". ] a port town in 


the uppermoſt bone of the arm, extending 
from the ſcapula to the elbow. _ 

MID (of bumidus, lat. of bumus moiſt earth) 
moiſt, damp, wet. 


the exft-riding of Yorkſhire, fituate on the HUMIV/DITY, dampneſs, or moiſtneſs. 
river Hull, near where the Humber falls in- | HUM/LIA'T!ON, fr. (of bumiliatio, of bu- 


to the German ſea; it is naturally ſtrong, 


milio to humble) a humbling, or abafing, 


33 the country for five miles round might be, HUMILITY (of bumilitèe, tr, of humilitas, 


overflowed, The town is large, cloſe built, | 
well p>ved, and exceeding populous, and has 


lat. of humo to ſet in the earth) 1 lowlineſs, 
or abaſement. 2 humblenels, reſpect, 


2 ſtately bridge of 14 arches over the Hull ; | HU'*MMUMS, a bagnio, or ſweating houſe, 
it has two churches, ſeveral meeting - houſes, HU'MOUR (of bumeur, fr. humor, lat, of ha- 


an exchange, a cuſtom houſe, a wool- hall, 
2nd an engine to make ſalt water freſh, It 
is fortified by a citadel, a caſtle, block- 
houſe, c. ſo that it is eſteemed one of the 
firongeſt pleces in the kingdom. Tis a 
borough 2nd county incorporate of itſelf, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, chamber- 
hain, a Water-bailiff, and ſheriff, a town- 
clerk, ſword and mace-bearers, It is not 
only the moſt conſiderable place in this part 
of England, for its inland traffic, but has a 
foreign trade equal to moſt cities in the 
kingdom ; and more merchant- ſhips belong 
to it than to any one in England, except 
London, Briſtol, and Yaimouth 5 and its 
5 | | 


To HU OUR, to agree. 
HU'MOURIST, one full of humour, tancies 


HUMOUROUS, jocoſe, merry, facttious, 
HU/MOUIK5OME, p-eviſh, or hard to pleaſe, 
To HUACH, to puſh, or thruit wiih the 


mus moiſt eartt;) 1 moiſture, juice. 2 fancy, 
will, or caprice. 3 (in Medicine) any juice 
or fluid port of the body, as phiegm, blood, 
Kc. 4 the temperament, or conſtitution of 
a perſon, atiſing from the prevalence of this 
or that humour. 5 inclination, or diſpoſi- 
tion of mind. 6 a ſuppordinate, or weaker 
ſpecies of wit, 


or CONCe1!ts, 


elbow. t 
2 HU/NDRED 


HUN HT 

HUNDRED, 1 the number 100, or C. 2 part] for both counties, Fe is choſen , 
of a ſhire, or county, ſo called becauſe it] Cambridgſhire one year; out of the 1 of 
confified of ten tithings, and each tithing of | Ely a ſecond; and the third ont of 5 
ten hovufholas. ſhire. The chief commodities of this _ : 
HU/NDREDER, one that hath the juriſcic- | are corn and cattle. It ſends four eee 
tion of a hundred, and holdeth the hundred- | to parliament, wiz. the county two = 
court. Huntingdon two. EY 
HUNGER, a craving of the appetite after food, HURDLE, a frame of hazle rods, watttes tos 


To HUNGER, 1 to be hungry, to feel a de- gether to make ſheep- folds, &e, 
fire of food. 2 to deſire, or covet any thing. |AURDLES, or CLAYS (in Fortification) are 


HU'NGERFORD, [W. lon. 18. 35. lat. | made of thick and ſmall twigs of willow, 


512, 26/.] a ſmall town in Barkſhire, in 
the road to Bath and Briſtol, ſtands in a 
mooriſh ſoil by the river Kennet, was for- 
merly called Ingleford, Charnam - ſtteet. 
Tt has a market on wedneſday, and a fair 
on Avguſt the 1oth ; and is famous for tronts 
and craw-fiſh. Diſtant from London 54 
computed, and 65 meaſured miles ; and 22 
from Reading. | 


or oſiers, being five or fix foot high, and 
from three to four foot broad, They 2 
interwoven very Cloſe. together, and ulully 
laden with earth, that they may ſerve 10 
render batteries firm, or to conſolidate paf. 
ſages over muddy ditches, or to cover tra. 
verſes and lodgments for the defence of the 
workmen againſt the artificial fires or fiones 
that may be caſt upon them, 


HUNKS, a ſordid miſer. To HURL, to fling, or caſt. 
To HUNT, 1 to chaſe wild beaſts. 2 to:HU'!RLIBAT, or WHO'RLEBAT, a kind 
ſearch for, or look after. of weapon with plummtes of lead, uſed in 
HUNTER, 1 one that chaſes wild beaſts, 2! games for exerciſe, by the ancient Roms, 
a horſe for hunting. | HU'RLY-burly, tumult, uproar, or confuſion, 
HUNTING, the art, or act of purſuing, or HURRICANE (of hurracan, ſp.) a mot i. 
chaſing beaſts of game, olent ſtorm ariſing from a contrariety and 
HUNTINGDON, W. lon. 15 min. lat. 52%, ! oppofition of ſeveral winds. 
23] the county town of Huntingdonſhire, HURRV, 1 confufion, or diſorder, 2 great 
fituate on the north ſide of the river Ouſe, | haſte, or precipitation, 
over which is a free-ſtone bridge, It ſtands | HURST, a little wood, or thicket of trees, 
in the great north road, and had formerly [EURT, 1 prejudice, loſs, datnzge, 2 wound, 
15 churches, which by time were reduced! or damage. 3 miſchief, or crime, 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, an inland county 


to four, and two of thoſe were deftroyed in{HU/SBAND, a married man, 
the civil wars. It is incorporated by the To HUSBAND, 1 to manage ia the ſpending, 


name of a mayor, 12 aldermen and burgeſ- 


ſes. Tis a populous trading town, with ſe-;HU'SBANDRY, x managing in one's ex- 


veral good inns, and a handfome market- 
ce. The county goal and the aſſizes are 


conftantly kept here. Its markets are on |HUSH, an interjection cf filence. 
monday and faturday, the fairs on Goud-!To EUSH, 1 to keep ſilence. 2 to quiet, or 


friday, Ldy-day, July the 21ſt, and Sep- 
tember the 8th. This place is rema: kable 


for being the birth- place of Oliver Crom- {HUSK, x the outſide coats of moſt forts cf 


well, and for giving the title of Earl to 
ſeveral princes of Scotland, as it has to 


the noble family of Haſtings ever ſince} HU3SA'RS, Hungarian horſemen, fo called 


Henry VIII. Diſtant from London 48 
computed, and 57 meaſured miles, 


of England, in the biſhoprick of London, 


ſituate ſo as to have Bedfordſhire on the} HUSTINGS, (of hur, ſex. a houſe, and png 


ſouth, Northamptonſhire on the weit and 
north, end Cambridgſhire on the eaſt. 
It is about 67 miles in circumference, and 
and is divided into four hundreds; in which 
ate ix market · towns, and 78 pariſhes ; the 
whole contains about 240, C0 acics; part 


of which is very good for corn, and the eaſt HUS WII E. See Hous EWIFE. 
part is exceeding fat feeding ground, and the HUT, 1 a hovel, or ſmall cottage. 2 3 ſol 


reſt is very pleaſant, The government of 


this county is very peculiar ; eee bee, HUTCH, 1 a bin, or veſſel to lay corn in, 3 


in the civil adminiſtration being joined to it, 
ſs that there is but one high-iberiff for 


HUSSY, x a contemptuous name for a u- 


2 to till, or cultiyate. 


pences. 2 agriculture, or the art of tilling 
and. improving land, 


make ſilent. 3 to qu3th, or overthzew. 4 
to calm, or make eaſy, 


grain. 2 (in Botany) the part which a 
flower grows out of, 


from their giving a huzza at the firſt onſet, 


man, 2 a woman's caſe for needles, thread, 
&Cc. 


2 tryal) a coutt of common- pleas, held be- 
fore the lord mayor and aldermen of Los- 
don, in Guitld- hall, and is the higheſt court 
held in all the city, and is very ancient; 'f 
being mentioned in the laws of Edwaid the 
Confeſſor. 


dier's lodge in the field. 


a fort of wooden cage to keep rabbits in. 33 


trap {i tching vermin. 
rap for catching vermin. HUTHER: 
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WTHERFIELD, IW. lon. 19, 34“, 53%. 


-,| market- towu in the weſt-riding of 
Yorkſhire, fituate on the river Calder. It 
i one of the five towns in this county moſt 
nated for the cloathing trade, and has a 
market for kerſeys on tueſdays, Diftant 
from London 134 computed, and 161 mea- 
ſured miles. : 

ZA, a loud acclamation, or ſhout for 
joy. 

To ty, to make haſte, 

HY!ACINTH 3 (of hracintbus, lat. of yaxuy- 
896 a flower of purple colour) 1 a flewer 
of a purple colour, 2 4 precious ſtone, cal- 
ld 2 jacinth, of a violet, or purple colour. 

EVADES + (of bz dee, gr. of vey to rain) (in 
Aſtronomy) ſeven ftars in the head of Tau- 
tue, famous among the poets for the bring- 
ing of grain; whence the name. 

TEN, lat. (of vaiz, gr. of. ug a boar) a 
text of a prodigious ravenous nature, like a 
wolf, 

HRA, gr. (of dg water) 1 a water ſer- 
pent, 2 a monſtrous ferpent, feign'd to be 
ſin by Hercules. 4 a ſouthern conftellati. 
on, conſiſting of twenty-ſix ſtars; imagined 
tn repreſent a water ſerpent, | 

BYDRAGOGUES 3 (of udaymſe;, gr. of 
hug water, and a to move) medicines 
which purgue out watery humours. 

EYDRARGYRUM (of v3yapzupmy, gr. of vI»e 
2 and aęyvpog filver) mereuty or quick- 
ilver, 

HYDRAU!LICO- preumetical engines, are thoſe 
that raiſe water by mens of the ſpring, or 
mwral force of the air. 

HD RAU LI CS (of à d D, gr. of v deę wa- 
ter, and av to ſound pipes) is the ſcjence 
of the motion of fluids, eſ-ecially water, un- 
der which is contained the ſtructure of all 
fount2ins, engines to carry or raiſe water, or 
wich are moved by water, and ſome for 
other uſes, 

HYDRO'CELE (v32x1%", gr. of bhp water, 
h a tumour) a wateriſh ſwelling of the 
ſerotum. 

HYDROC:Y HA. Us, (of uSwp water, and 
ahn the head) a droply 1n the head, 

HYDRO"GRAPHER, one that is ſkilled in 
hidrography. 

HYDROGRA”PHICAL, of, or belonging to 
'yiropraphy, | 

HYDROGRAPHICAL chartrt, are cert1in 


len- mops, delineated for the uſe of pilots“ 


and other matiners; wherein are matk-d all 
the thumbs or points of the compats, and 
Meridlans parallel to each other, with 
ſhelves, ſhallows, racks, capes, &c. 4 


BYDRO\GRAPH Y (of dag water, and g- 
Pw to deſcribe, gr.) is an art which teaches 
how to deſcribe and meaſure the ſea 3 giving 
n *ccount of its tides, counter-tides, ſound- 
ings, bays, creeks, &c. as all rocks, ſhelves, 

i, Gallows, promontories, harbours, di- 


ſtances from one place to another, and other 
things remarkable on the coaſts ; and alſo 


the doArine of ſailing, the art of making 
ſea-charts, with the uſes thereof, and every 


thing neceſſ-ry to be known, for the ſafeſt 


and moſt expeditious performance of a voyage. 


HY!/DROMANCY (of uSzopuarleia, gr. of 


wg water, and nale divination) a kind 
of divination by water, or by ſpirits appear- 
ing in it, 

HVDROMEL {of T αεN⁰, gr. of dug wa- 
ter, and 444A; honey) mead, or a decoction 
of water and honey. 

HYDRO#METER (of be water, and jeerpoy 
meaſure) an inſtrument wherewith to mea- 
ſure the denſity, velocity, force, or other 
properties of water. 

HYDRO MPHALUS (of vIpopupancg, gr. of 
udp water, and e the navel) a tu- 
mour in the navel atiſing from a collection of 
water. 

HY DRO/PRHOBY (of udzopotin, gr. of ug 
water, and $020; fear) is a diſtemper proceed- 
i»g from the bite of a mad dog, or a cont: 
gion analogous to it, wherein the patient 
has a great dread of water, and all liquid 
things. 

HY'CROSCOPE 3 (of doe ni,, gr. of 
u de water, and oxorew to obſerve) an ir. 
ſtrument to diſcover the watery ſteams of the 
air. 

HYDROSTAVYTICALalance, is a very exact. 
pair of ſcales, for making hydrofatical ex- 
periments, relating to the gravity of fluids z 
and they differ from common ſcales only, in 
having an hook under each ſcale, for ſuſ- 
pending thoſe bodies that are to be immerſed 
in liquids, 

HYDROSTA'TICS (of dg water, and 
Calixn, gr. the art of weighing) is the ſci- 
ence of the gravitation of ſolids, and of their 
ation, when demerſed in fluids. 

This is a part of philoſophy, which ought to 
be looked upon 4s the moſt ingenious of any, 


the theorems and problems of this art being . 


handſome pioductions of reaſon, and affords 
ing diſcoveries not only pleaſing, but alſo 
- ſurprifingly wonderful and uſeful. 
HYDRO”TICS. See HiprRoTICS, 
HYE'MAL 3 (of byemal!s, lat. of bycms win. 
ter) winterly, or belonging to winter, 
HYGRO”/METER (of yes moiſt, and put 
e, gr. to meaſure) is a philoſophical in- 
ſtrument, which meaſnres the dryneſs and 
moiſture of the air, | 
HY'/GROSCOPE s, (of yyec; moiſt, and n- 
org, gr. to obſerve) is an inſtrument ſhæw- 
ing the increaſe and decreaſe of the dryneſs 
of the air. 


' HY!ME/N, lat. 1 a thin fein in the nat» al 


parts of virgins. 2 the god of wedlock, 4 
marriage. 4 (in Botany) a fine ſkin whcre'n 
roſes are incloſed while in the bud, 

HYMN (of *£,9;, gt. of d to celebrate) a ſpi- 
ritual ſong, HY Me 
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H-Y-P 


HYMNO”'GRAPHER (of 9J:4voſcap:, gr. of 


de an hymn, and yeapw to write) a 
writer of hymns. 8 

HY PE RBOLA (in Geometry) is a curve made 
by cutting a cone by a plaue that falls with- 
in the circular baſe of the cone, being nei- 

ther parallel to the ſide of the cone, nor 
cuts it through the vertex, and which plane, 
if continued, will cut the oppoſite cone. 

See fig 14. 

HyrPE RB LE I, lat. (of beg, gr. of 
Urrte above, and aN to ſpeak) a rhetoti- 
cal figure, which confifts in ſpeaking a great 
deal more or leſs than is preciſely true. 

HYPERBOYLIC, or HYPERBO'LICAL, 
ſomething relating either to an hyperbola, 
or to-an hyperbole. 

HYPERBO'LIC ſpace, is the area, or ſpace 
contained between the curve of the hyper- 
bols, end the whole ordinate. 

HYPERBO'LICUM acutum, is a ſolid made 
by the revolution of the infinite area of the 
ſpace contained between the curve and the 
aſſymptote, in the Appallonian hyperbola, 

turning round that aſſymptote. This pro- 
duces a ſolid, or body infinitely long; and 
yet (as Toricellius plainly demonſtrates, who 
gave it the name) it is equal to a finite ſo- 
lid or body, 


HYPERBO'REANS (of erze5p:ive, gr. of 


uTep beyond, and Bopeag the north) a very 
northern people, the Scythians, 
HYPERCATHA'RSIS (of vrzp above, and 
aaa to purge, a too violent and exceſ- 
five purgation. 
HYPE" RCRISTS, gr. (of wrep over, and xpiva 
do judge) a too violent critical evacuation. 
HYPERCRI'TIC (of vTeprplinoc, gr. of vnep 
beyond, and xpivw to examine) a maſter cri- 
tic; an over rigid critic, one who animad- 
verts ſeverely on the ſlighteſt faults. 
HYPERPHY'SICAL (of dee above, $v31; 
from nature, and vx, gr. to ſpring) that 


which is above phyfics, or natural philoſo- 


phy, metaphyſical. 

 HYPE'RTHY&ON, gr. (in Architecture) is a 
large table, uſually placed over gates and 
doors of the Doric order, above the cham- 
bragle, in form of a frize, 

HY'®HEN, gr. (of uno and ey, 1, e. in one) 

a little line, ſet between two words, or ſyl- 
lables, ſhewing they are to be joined toge-- 

tber, or in one, as inn eper, &c. 

HYFNO'TIC (ur1wr;#0, gr. of vnvo; ſleep) 
ſoporific, a medicine which promotes 


ſleep. 
HYPOCATHA'RSIS (of uno under, and a 


Oi to purge) a too faint, or feeble purga- 
tien. 

HYPOCHKO'NDRIA, gr. (of ume under, and 
x5:3;o; a cartilage) thoſe parts of the body 
under the ſhort ribs, where lie the liver and 
ſpcen, 7 


IVI OCHONDRVACAL,or HY POCHON 


H VP 


of, ot belonging to the hypochog. 


DRYAC, 
dria. 

HY'POCHONDRIAC diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of 
OE, or a windy melancholly in they, 
parts. 

HY FO#CRISY (of vroxpicr;, gr. of tn, un- 
der, and xp:yw to judge) diflimulation, ; 
counterfeit goodneſs, or holineſs, or knaver 
cloaked with a ſhew of religion, 7 

HY”POCRITE, a ciſſembler, a religious 
cheat, or a falſe pretender to nonelty, of 
holineſs. 

HYPOCRI#TICAL, of, or belonging to 3 
hypocrite, or religious cheat. 

HYPOGA/STRIUMI (of ve under, and yal 
the belly) the lower part of the belly, com- 
mencing from two or three inches below 
the navel, and extending to the os pubi;, 

HYPOGLOTT\S (of une under, and vnd 
the tongue) 1 (in Anatomy) a name given to 
two glands of the tongue. 2 (in Medicine) 
an inflammation, or ulceration under the 
ton ve. 

H. OMO'CHLIT®N, (of uns under, and Uo 
XX; a lever) (in Mechanics) ſignifies the 
roller, which is uſually ſet under the lever, 
or under ſtones or pieces of timber, to the 
end that they may be more ealily lifted up, 
or removed. 

HYPO"ST ASIS, gr. (of v$:prju4 to ſubſiſ 
a term uſed by divines, fignifying a ſubſtance, F 
or perſon of the bleſſed Trinity. 

HYPOSTASIS (in Phyſic) is the ſediment 
of urine, 

HYPQTENU'SE, (of 5&7: 204 en under- 
firetching) is the longeſt fide of a right an- 
gled triangle, or that fide which {ubtends 
the right angle; as AC, fig. 5. 

HYPCUTHESIS, gr. (of une under, and 74 
gn to put) is the ſame with ſuppoſition ; 
or it is a ſuppoſition of that which is not, 
for that which may be; and it matters not 
whether what is ſuppoſed to be uue, be ſo 
or not; but it muſt be poſſible, and ſhould 
always be probable. 

Dr. Barrow ſays, hypotheſes, or poſtulatums, ite 
propofitions aſſuming or affirming ſome en. 
dently poſſible mode, action, or motion of 
a thing, and that there is the ſame all- 
nity between hypotheſes end problems, a 

between axioms and theorems, 3 problem 

ſhewing the manner, and demenſtrating the 
| poſſibility of ſome ſtructure, and an fe- 

' thetis affirming ſome conſtruction which Þ 

; manifelily poſſible, 

'HYFOTBESIS (in Phyfic) denotes 3 & 

' ſyſtem laid down from our own imagine, 


ind of 


; Whereby to account for ſome appearance cf 
3 | 
HYPOTHESIS is more particularly apple 
in Aſtronomy, to the divers manners where- 
in different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed de 
heavenly bodies to be ranged. ; 
| HYPOTHE”TICAL, cf, ot belonging s * 
i „ 


H V 1 
hypotheſis, ſuppoſed, or conditional, ; HY/SSOP, an herb, of a detergent qua- 
HyPOTHETICAL Syllegiſm (in Logic) i a lity. : | 
ſyllogiſm that begins with a conditional | HY SSO'PIC art, a name given by Paracelſus 
conjunction. to chymiſtry, conſidered as that art purifies 
Hr POTRACHE'L lO NV, gr. (in Architecture)] metals, minerals, &c. in alluſion to that 
is the top or neck of a pillar, or the moſt | text in the Pſalms, © Purge me with Hyſſep 
ſlender part of it, which toucheth the ca-| and I ſhall be clean.“ 
pitzl, It is taken by ſome for that part off HYSTERALGY (of bega the womb, and 
the Tuſcan or Doric capital, which lies be-] axzia a pain) a pain in the womb occaſioned 
tween the echinus and the aftragal 3 and is] by ſome inflammation, or other diſorder there- 
otherwiſe called the collar, gorge, or frize | in. 
of the chapiter. R HYSTE'RICAL, or HYSTE/RIC (of bes- 
HY[SISTA'RIANS, a ſect of heretics in the] pixog, gr. of ges the matrix, or womb) 
fu;th century, which made a mixture of | of, or belonging to the matrix, or womb, 
the jewiſh religion and pagamiſm ; for they, HYSTE'RIC paſſion, a diſeaſe in women, ge- 
obſerved the ſabbath and legal abſtinence } nerally called firs of the mother. 
with the Jews, and worthipped Fire with the | HYTH, or HYTHZ, See HI TRX. 


p2g485, 


I. 


i, is the ninth letter and third vowel of the alphabet. Its found 
[ is formed by throwing the breath ſuddenly againſt the palate as it 
coines out of the Jarinx, with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, 
and nearly the ſame opening of the lips and teeth as in pronouncing 
aand e. Its ſound is not always one and the ſame ; in ſome words 
it is Jong, as in high, mind, climb, &c. in others ſhort ; as in b:4, 
hid, fin, &c. in ſome words it has the ſound of 4; as in bird, 
third, fir, &c. in others again that of y; as in collier, onion, bullion, 
pomard, &c. It ſounds like (ee) in machine, magazine, &c. like a 
in firrah ; and is ſomewhat obſcure in gej/ſip. No Engliſh word 
ends in i, but either e is as added, or elſe the 7 is turned into y. In 
numerals it ftands for one, and when put before the note of a 
larger number it ſubſtracts itſelf, as Iv four, 1x nine; but when 
ſet after it, one is added, as vr fix, x1 eleven. | 
],j, is properly a conſonant in the Hebrew language, and hath a name 
as ſuch, though in favour of pronunciation they ſometimes uſe it as 
avowel; we, in imitation of them, call i and i by one common 
name, but with this difference, that they give it a name from its 
conſonant we from its vowel uſe. In Engliſh it has the ſoft ſound of 
2, Nor is it uſed but when g foft is required before vowels where 
Lis uſually hard. Thus we ſay jack, jet, join, inſtead of gack, 
ger, goin, which would be contrary to the genius of our tongue. 


I T-A®G 
| er of the firſt perſon fingular. J To JA EBER (of gabor, fr.) to ſpeak much, 
» ay, yea, or yes, | haſtily, or indiſtinctly, to talk gibberiſh, 
.. - fay thou but I, TJA/CINTH. See HY acinTH, 


= that bare vowel, I, ſhall poiſon more JACK, 1 an inſttument to turn a ſpit with, 
n the death darting eye of cockatrice, 2 an inſtrument to pull off boots. 3 the 
Sbateſpear. mark bowled at. 4 2 leathern can to put 
| 851 beer 
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beer in. 5 the male of birds of ſport. 6 ; 


JAUNISARIES, or Ja“ NIZARIES, an or- 


IAN 


diminutive of Jobn. 7 the flag that is hung 
out upon the bowſprit of a ſhip. 8 à coat 
of mail formerly worn by horſemen. 9 an 
inftryment to ſaw wood en, 10 a ſmall in- 
ſtrument that carries the quill to ſtrike the 
firing of a harpſichord, &c, II a large fiſh) 
generally called a pike. 

JACK with a lantern, a kind of meteor, See 
I6N1is-FaTuus, 

JACK-daw, a well known bird. 

JACKAL, 3 little beaſt which hunts out the 
prey for the lion. 

A'CKET (of jaguette, fr.) a ſhort garment. 
A'COBINES, fr. monks and nuns of the 
order of St. Dominic, 

JA”COBITES, a ſect of hereticks, fo. cajled 
from one Jacob a Syrian, their ringleader, 
who acknowledged but one will, nature, 
and operation in Chriſt, uſed circumciſion 
in both ſexes, figned their children with the 
fign of the croſs, imprinted with a burning 
iron, and affirmed that angels confiſted of 
two natures, fire and light, 2 a nick- name 
given to the partiſans of ting James II. 

JA'COB*'s af, a mathematical inſtrument for 
taking altitudes ; the ſame 3s eroſs- ſtaff. 

FACO'EUS, lat. James, a gold coin worth 
twenty-five ſhillings, ſtruck by king James I. 

JACULATION (of jaculatie, lat. of jact᷑o to 
throw) a darting, caſting, or throwing. 

JADE, 1 a forty horſe, or mare. 2 a paltry 
woman. | 

To JADE, to tire and fatigue. 

To JAG, tonotch, or make ragged, 

AKES, a privy, or houſe of office, 

TAVLAP, the root of an Indian plant uſed in 
phyfic, as a cathartic. 

JAM, or JAMPB, a thick bed of tone, which 
hinders the miners from purſuing a vein of 
ore. 

IA MBIC 3 -erſe (of iambicus, lat. of la Eꝭtr, 
gr. of !og, ſorcery, and ag v to ſpeak) made 
of jambic feet. 

JAMBS {of jambes, fr.) the fide poſts of a door. 

JA'MBUS 3 or IAMBIC feor, is a foot in 
metre, or verſe, having one ſyllable ſhort, 
and another long, as amas - 

To JA'NGLE (of jangler, fr.) 1 to fall out, or 
quarrel, 2 to make an untuneable noiſe 
with belle, &c. 


der of infantry in the Turkiſh armies, re- 


. 1 wu. 
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ICH 


To JAPAN, to varniſh, like Japan work Fa 

atter the manner of the inhabitants of Japan a 

famous iſland not far from the coaſt of © tg 

JAPAN Earth, a medicinal ſubſtance of 2 
purple colour, famous for ſtopping fluxes of 

all kinds; and is the juice of a vegetable 
not ap earth, as the name imports, ; 

AR, 1 a diſpute, or debate, 2 an earthen 
veſſel with a big belly, and two handles. 
a meaſure, or fixed quantity of divers things, 
The jar of oil is from 18 to 26 gallons. 

JA'SMIN, or JE'SSEMIN (of jaſmin, ft.) 2 

ſhrub much cultivated in gardens. | 

JASPER, a precious ſtone of a green colour, 

JASS- bazvk, a young hawk, newly taken cut 
of the neſt, 

[ATR ALEPFPTES 5, gr. (of ago; a phifi- 
cian, and aA to anoint) a phyſician, cr ſat- 
geon, that cureth by ointments and fri&ions, 

IATROCHEYMIST , (of zalęog a phyſician, 
and xuaocg from xv to melt) a chemicy| 
phyſician. 
TA'TROMATHEMATIT'CIAN 9 (of !;7.:- 
phyſician, and jaf:;ucl:v2g a mathemati wn] 
a mathematical phyſician, 
JA\VARIS, a ſwine in America, which hath 
its navel upon its back, and is extremely 
fierce, and difficult to be taken, 
JA'VELIN (of javeline, fr.) a dart or helf. 
pike, uſed by the ancients in war, 
JAUNDICE (of jauniſſe, fr. of jaune yellow) 
a diſeaſe cauſed by the overflowing of the 
gall. and a rejection thereof to the ſurface 
of the body, which is thereby &iſcolouced, 
It is of three kinds, the firſt called the ei. 
low jaundice, properly called the jaun- 
dice, is owing to the yellow bile, which, in 
this caſe, is too abundant in the mals of 
blood; the ſecond, called the black jaurdic, 
is cwing to the ſame bile's being mingled 
with acids. The third bordering on green, 
takes its riſe from a different mixture of the 
bile with an acid 3 this is uſually called the 
chloroſis, or green-ſickneſ: 

JAUNT (of jante, fr.) 1 a felly, or ſpoke 
of a wheel, 2 a ramble, or walk, 

JAWS, the bones in which the teeth are (et, 

JAY, a bird fo called, 

iCE, a tranſparent ſubſtanee, conſiſting of 

water congealed. 

ICESV/CCLE (of ice, eng. and ficula, lat. a dag: 

ger) long flakes of ice hanging at the eaves 

of houſes, 


puted the grand ſeignior's foot guards, 

JA/NOCK, oaten bread, or bread made of 
oats, 

JANSENISM, the doctrine of Janſenius, bi- 
ſhop of V pres, concerning grace, 

JANSENIST, one whe follows the opinion of 

nſenius. 

JA NTV, wanton, hoidening. 

JANUAR (of januarius, lat. of janua a 
door, or gate) the name of the firſt month 


ICH DIEN, germ. the motto belenging to 
the device of the prince of Wales, which 
ſignifies, I ſerve, | 

[CHNO”GRAPHY (of xv gsa, 8: of 
x vos a draught and yeaÞw tO gelineste) I (1 
Architecture) is the geometrical plan, 9 
platform of a building, or edifice, delineated 
vpon paper, deſcribing the form of the ſe 
veral apartments, rooms, Windows, chin. 
neys, &c. 2 (in Fortification) is the plan er 


of the yeat. | 


repreſentation of the length and both 


FL L 


2 fortreſs, the diſtinct parts of which are 
markes either upon the ground itſelf, or 
upon paper. 3 (in Perſpective) is the view 
of any thing, cut off by a plane parallel] to 
the horizon, juſt at the baſe, or bottom of it. 

ICHOR, (of x, gr. bloody matter) properly 
ſignifies a thin watry humour like a ſerum, 
but is ſometimes uſed fox, a thicker kind 
fowing from ulcers. 

ICHTHYICO'/LL A, (of iu; 6h, and a 
glue) iſinglaſs, a ſubſtance of a very gluti- 


nous quality, procured from a fiſh, common | 


in the river Danube. 

ICHTHYO”P HA,, (of ix9v; bſh, and payw 
to eat) fiſh-eaters; 2 name given by the 
ancient geographers to ſeveral nations who 
lived wholly on fiſh. 

ICONOCLA/ST (of #4xevonragngy gr. of ei- 
u an image, and xAaw to break) a breaker 


ſome of the Greek emperors of Conſtanti- 
dople, who were enemies to the worſhiping 
of 1im2pes, 

ICOSAHUDRON (of #:x07:, gr. twenty, and 


t-2 a baſe) (in Geometry) is a regular body, FJ 


conßſting of twenty triangular pyramids, 
whoſe vertexes meet in the centre of a 
ſphere, ſuppoſed to circumſeribe it, and 0 
have their height and baſes equal, 

ERIC AL. (of sg, gr. of inl:go; the 
jaundice) fick of the jaundice. 

IDEA, gr. (of tie to ſee) a form, model, 
or firſt pattern of any thing exiſting in the 
imagination, or fancy; the image or reſem- 
bl:nce of a thing, which, though not ſeen, 
is conceived by the mind. 

IDUAL, belonging to an idea, imaginary. 

IDUNTITY (of rdentite, fr. of idem, lat, the 
ſame) the ſameneſs of a thing. 

IDES of @ month, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, were the days after the nones were; 
cut, They commonly fell out on the 15th 
ef every month, except in March, May, 
July, and October (which they called the 
full monthy, as all the others were called 
hollow) for then they were on the 15th 
_ in thoſe months the nones were on 
de 7th, 


—_—_ 


IDIOM (of d, gr. of IF peculiar) a di- JET. See JEAT- 


alect, or propriety of ſpeech 
U = 
FD 10 (of Ing, gr. of 330g a private man) 
wm, iterate ſimple perſon, a natural fool. 
UTISM, T natural folly, or ſimplicity. 2 
the being of an idiot. | 


IDIOTISM (from idiom) a phraſe, or mender] 


of ſpaꝛlking peculiar to a langyrge, and which 
cannot be rendered word for word into any 


other. 
| 


' 
2 I the being at leiſure. 2 lazy, or czre- 
B 3 imple, ot impertinent. 4 floth- 
2 negligent, 8 looſe, or not virtuous, 
Ml, or not worth hearing 
wt worth regarding, 


fi 
jan, 3 fl of play 8 unprofitable, or 


7 trifling, or | ] 
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I'DOL (of idolum, lat. of ::3»0y, gr. an image} 
Log repreſentation of a falſe deity. 
IDO”LATER, a worthipper of idols. 

To IDOATRIZ E, to commit idolatry, 

IDOULATROUS, given to idolatry. 

[DO”ULATRY, the adoration of an idol, idol 
worſhip, or giving divine worſhip to that 
which 1s not God. 

To I'DOLIZE, to doat upon, or make an idol 
of. 

VDYL (of idyllium, lat. of «:3vg a little poem) 
a little poem, or copy of verſes upon a pa- 
ſtoral ſubject. | 

IEALOUS 2 (of jaloux, fr.) 1 afraid of a 

rival, 2 nice, or tender. 

[JEA'!LOUSIE, or JEA'LOUSY, 1 the fear of 

a rival. 2 ſuſpicion, or miſtruſt, 

TEAT, a light,. ſmooth, and brittle ſtone, ex- 

tremely black, and works like amber. 


or demoliſher of 1nages, a name given to JEER, banter, or raillery. 


FEHO'V AH, heb. the proper and moſt ſacred 
| name of God, 
JEJUNE (of jejunus, lat, faſting) 1 empty, 
or infipid. 2 barren, dry. 
EFUNUM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts; 
thus called becauſe always found empty, 
JE'LLY (of gelte, fr.) the juice of fruit, or 
meat congealed, 
[JE/NNETS, Spaniſh, or Barbary mares. 
JEO”'PARDOUS, dangerous, or perillous. 
JEOWPARDY, danger, peril, hazard, riſk. 
JE'RGUER, an officer at the cuſtom - houſe, 
who inſpects the actions and accounts of the 
waiters. x 
To JERK, to laſh, or whip, 2 to pull or 
twitch ſuddenly. 3 to wince, or throw up 
his hind-legs, ſpeaking of an horſe, 
T'ERKIN, 1 ſhort upper coat. 2 a male hawk, 
JUSSAMIN, or JE/SSEMIN, See JasNMIx. 
TE/SSES, 1 ribbons hanging down from gar- 
lands. 2 ſhort ſtraps of leather faflened to 
hawks legs, and ſo to the varvels, 3 a 
candleſtick with many ſconces. | 
JEST, e joke, banter, or witty conceit. 
JESUA/TI, an order of monks. | 
JESUT TICAL, 1 of, or belonging to theJeſuits, 
2 equivocating, or uſing fly inſinuations. 
TE/SUITS, religious of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
To JET, I to run up and down, 2 to walk 
proudly, or ſtately. 
FET D'EAU, fr. a fountain that caſts the 
water to a conſiderable height, | 
JE/TTY, of jeat colour. IS, 
E'WEL, 1 a precious ſtone. 2 a word of 
kk indneis given eſpecially to children. 
JEWEL office, an office which takes care of 
faſbioning and weighing the king's plate, 
and delivering it out by warrants from the 
Jot4 chamberlam, 
JE'WELLER, one that deals in jewels. 
E'WISH, of, or belonging to the Jews. 


Old JEWRY, the place in London where the 


Jews lived, 


S( 2 JEWS, 


> 


— 


| 
| * 
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JEWS, the people of Judea, and their poſte- 
rity, 8 

JEWS ears, a ſpungy ſubſtance, growing on 
the elder · tree. | 

IF, a conditional conjunction. 


VGNEOUS (of rgneus, lat. of ignis fire) fiery. 
NVS AUD, lat. is a certain meteor 
that appears chiefly in the ſummer niehts, 


for the moſt part frequenting church- yards, | 


meadows, and bogs, conſiſting of a ſome 


what viſcous ſubſtance, or 2 fat exhalation; 


which, being kind!ed in the air, ieflefts a 
kind of thin flame in the dark, yet without 
any ſenfible heat, often flying about rivers, 
hedges, c. becauſe it meets with a flux of 
air in thoſe places. This mereor is well 
known by the common people, under the 
name of Will. of-the-40iſp, or Fack wwith-a- 
lantern, wy 

IGNO'BLE (of ignsbilis, lat. of in not, and 
nobilis noble) 1 of mean birth. 2 baſe, or 
vile. 

IGNOMTINIOUS (of igromi nia ſus, lat. of in 
without, and nomen reputation) infamous, 
diſhonourable, diſgraceful, ſhameful. 

V'GNOMIT'NY, diſgrace, inf⸗my, or diſho- 
nour. 

IGNORAMUS, (lat. i. e. we do not know) 

a word uſed by the grand-jury in criminal 
cauſes, and witten upon the bill, when they 
diſhke the evidence, as defective, or too 
weak to make good the preſentment. On 
which the accuſed perſon is diſmiſſed with- 
out farther anſwer. 

IGNORA/\AUS, a fool, or ideot. 

V'GNORANCE (of ignorantia, lat, of in not, 
and gnaru: {kiitul) want of knowledge, 

VGNOZANT, 1 unlearned, cr illiterate. 2 

not acquaintee with. 

J. H. S. the three letters of Jeſus heminum 

ſalvater, i. e. Jeſus the ſaviour of mankind, 

JILL, 1 a miſs, or dexy. 2 a quarter of a 
' pint of wine. 

ILT, a lewd woman, a whore that cheats or 
diſappoints one. | Sr 

To IILT, to cheat, or diſzppoint. 

To JINGLE, See To GIN GLE. 

I'PPO, 2 ſhabby fellow, a poor ſcrub. 


ILCHESTE®, W. lon. 29. 45/. lat. 519. 
5. a borough town in Somerſetſhire, ſituate | 


on the river Ivi!, over which it has a good 
bridge. Tis governed by two bailiffs, who, 
with the 12 burgciTes are lords of the ma- 
nor. The knights of the ſhire are always 
choſen here ; and it is the place for the 
county courts and jail, which are the chief 
ſupports of the town, This is the birth- 
place of Friar Bacon, It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. The market is on 
wedneſday, and its fairs on July the 22nd, 
and Auguſt the 2gth, Diſtant from London 
104 computed, and 135 meaſured miles; 


ILL _ 


Devonſhire, ſituate on the Briſtol channel 
It is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, &c, and 
conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet of ſeatteres 
houſes, almoſt a mile long. Diftant from 
London 152 computed, and 187 meaſures 
miles; and 38 from Exeter, 

I"LIAC paſſion (of itharus, lat. of ilia, the 
flank or loins) a violent and dangerous king 
of cholic. It conſiſts in an expullion of fe. 
culent matter by vomit, accompanied with 
a ſwelling and tenſion of the abdomen, 

IV LIAD, the title of Homer's poem, which 
deicribes the fiege of Troy, which wa 
called Ilium. : 

ILL, fub. 1 harm, or miſchief. 2 woe, mij. 
ery, misfortune. Hog 

ILL, adj. bad, or the contrary of good, 

ILL, adv. 1 badly, or not well done. 2 fil: 
or indiſpoſed. 3 unluckily, 4 b. 

ILLA%BORATE (of illaboratus, lat. of in not 
and /aboro to labour) made or done without 
labour or pains. 

ILLAPSE (of illapſus, lat. of in upon, and s. 
boy to flide) a fliding, or gently falling in, 
or upon | 

To ILLA#QUEATE (of illapueo, lit. of i 
iato, and lagueus, a nooſe) to enſnare, «« 
intangle. 

11.LA"TION (of 7/atio, lat. of infers, of in 
with, and fero to ſhew) an inference, or 

__ concluſion, 

ILLAU'DIBLE (of llaudabilis, lat. of in nt, 
and lands to praiſe) not to be praiſed, or un - 

' worthy of it; 

ILLE'GAL (of in not, and fgalis lawful, lit.) 

not lawtu), or contrary to Jaw. 

ILLEG LIT, injuſtice, or unlawfulnels, 

ILLEGUTIMATE (of legitim, lat. af it 
not, and /egalis lawful) baſe-bern, or un- 
lawfully begotten. 

ILLIBERAL (of il/iberalis, lat. of in not, ad 
liberalis liberal) 1 ungenteel, ſordid, bac, 
unlike a gentleman. 2 niggardly, dilcout- 
teous. | 

ILLI/BERA'/LITY, avarice, niggarelinels, ar 
baſeneſs of ſpirit. | 

ILLICIT (of illicitus, lat. of in not, and l. 
citus lawfu)) unlawful, or contrary to hu. 

ILLV'MIT ABLE (of in not, and /imes, ht. 

limit, or bound) that cannot be limited. 

ILLUTERATE (of ://iteratus, lat. of in nit, 
and /iteratus learned) unlearned, ignorant i 
letters, 

ILLGGICAL (of in not, and legica logic, f. 

| unreaſonable, or contrary to the rules of iv 
88 

To ILLU/DE (of #/ludo, lat. of in vpe, 1. 
ludo to play) to play upon one, to mock, 
jeer, to gibe, or jeſt at, to laugh to!) 
to flout, or abuſe. 3 

T. ILLU MINA ITE (of :lumino, lat. of in 


lumino to enlighten) 1 to enlighten. 2" 


and 34 from Briſtol. 
ILFORDCOMB, a rich trading ſea port in | 


2dorn, or beautify, z to ſet off, as a fa 
Id. 


IMB 


JLLUMINA'TIVE month (in Aſtronomy) is 


"that ſpace of time that the moon is viſible, 
between one conjunction and another. 

To ILLU'MINE, a poetical word for, to en- 
lighten, or to illuminate, , 
ILLU!SION * illufio, lat. of illudo, of in 
with, and /udo to play) 1 a mocking, or 
Corning. 2 a deceit, or falſe repreſentation. 
To ILLU'STRATE (of i/luftro, lat. of in for, 
and luſtro to ſurvey, or take a view of) 1 
to brighten, or ſhine ſpontaneouſly, 2 to 
make plain, or evident. 3 to make famous, 

or well known. 
ILLUUSTRATED, 1 rendered clear and evi- 
dent. 2 embelliſhed with cuts, or figures. 
ILLUSTRIOUS (of illaſtratus, lat, of illuſire 
to ſhine) famous, noble, renown'd, excellent, 
ILMISTER, [W. lon. 38. 5“. lat. 50%. 55%. ] 
a2 pretty large town in Somerſetſhire, in 
which a conſiderable woollen manufaCture 
is carried on. In the church is a ſtately 
monument of the founder of Wadham col- 
lege, Oxford, Its market is on faturday, 
and its fairs on Avguſt the 15th, Diſtant 
from London 113 computed, and 138 mea- 
ſured miles; and 42 from Briſtol. 
ILSLEV, [W. Ion. 19. 15, lat. 319. 520. 
a mean town in Berkſhire, in the road from 
Oxford to Newberry, It has a market on 
wedneſday, and fairs on February the 24th, 
Exfter - wedneſday, Whit - wedneſday, and 
Auguſt the 15th. P iſtant from London 44 
computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 
MAGE, fr. (of imago, lat, of imitatio, a 
repreſentation) 1 a reſemblance, or repre- 
ſentation, 1 a picture, or pourtrait, 
IMAGE (in Optics) is the appearance of an 
object, by reflection, or teftaction. 
I'MAGERXY, 1 painted, or carved work of 
images. 2 tapeſtry with figures, 
IMA”G:NABLE, conceivable, or that may 
be 1magined, 
IMAUGINARY, not real. 
IMAGINA/TION, 1 fancy, or the faculty of 
conceiving. 2 thought, or conception. 
To IMAGINE (of imagino, lat. of imago 3 
repreſentation) 1 to fancy, or conceive, 2 
| to invent, or deviſe. 3 to think, or be 
perſuaded of. 
To IMBA/LM, to dreſs or perfume a body 
with ſpices, drugs, &c. in order to preſerve 
it from corruption. | 


To |MBA/N< 3 to incloſe with banks. 


IMBA'RGO (of embargo, ſpan. of imbargur to 


ſtop or arreſt) a prohibition or ſtop put upon 
veſſels to prevent their going out of harbour 
dy public authority, a 

To IM RA RK (of embarguer, fr.) 1 to Hip, 
to get, or put on board a ſhip, 
ſhip, 3 to engage in any buſineſs. 

To IMB.iSE, to mix with baſer metals, &c. 

To IMBA'TTL!, to draw up 1n battalia, or 
in battle array, 5 | 3 


PBECYLLITY (of imbecillicas, of imbecillis 


2 to take 


IMM 


impotent) 1 weakneſs, feebleneſs. 
potence, or frigidity in men. 

To IMBE'LLISH (of embellir, fr.) to ſet off, 
or adorn. | g 
To IMBE (ZEL, or IMBEZLE, 1 to waſte, 
ſpoil, or diminiſh things inttuſted to one's 

care, 2 to pilfer, or purloin. 

To IMEI BE (of imbibs, lat. of in into, and 
Bibo to ſuck) 1 to abſorb, to ſuck, or foak 
in. 2 to receive in, as by education, &c. 

To IMBI“TTEIR, 1 to make, or render bit - 
ter. 2 to provoke, or exalperate. 

To IMBO7DY, 1 to incorporate, or make in- 
to one body. 2 to thicken, as a colour. 

To IMBO'/LDEN, to animate, or eacourge. 

To IMBQO'SS (of imbeſſare, it.) to raiſe in 
boſſes, or bunches. 

IMBOY/SSED (in Hunting) a deer is ſaid to be 
imboſſed when ſhe foamc at the mouth. 

IMBO'WED, arched, or faſhioned like a bow, 
or arch, 

To IMBOWEL, to cut, or take out the 
bowels or entrails of a creature. 

IMBO'/WELLED, impregnated, or repleniſh 
ed with. 

To IMBR A'CE (of embraſſer, fr.) 1 to hug, 
or make much of, 2 to environ, or encome 
paſs, 3 to receive, or favour, as an opini- 
on, 4 to lay hold of, as an opportunity. 

VMBRICATED (in Botany) is a term uſed 
to expreſs the figures of the leaves of ſome 
plants that are hollowed within like an im- 
brex, or gutter- tile, 

To IMBROVD!R, to make flowers, or other 
curtons works with a needle, on filk. 

IMBRCIVDERY, 1 imbroider'd work. 2 
the art of imbroidery, or of performing im- 
broider'd work, 

To IMBROIL, 1 to trouble, difturb, or 
diſo:d-r, 2 to ſow diſcord among friends, 
To IMBRUE (of imbuo, lat. of in into, and 
Bum, gr. to ftuff) to moiſten, wet, ſteep, 

or ſoak in. 

To IMBUE (of imbao, lat. 
ing) 1 to imbibe, or ſoak in. 
learn, or inſpire. 

To IMBU'/XYSE, See To REIMBURSRE. 

I"MITABLE, that may be imitated, 

To I'MITATE (of :mirgr, lat. to imitate) 1 
to reſemble, or be like. 2 to counterfeit, 
to do the like, to follow another's manner, 
way. or example. 

V'MITATIVES (with Grammarians) are verbs 

which expreſs any kind of imitation, as pa- 

triſſare, to imitate the father, 

IMMA”CULATE (of immaculatus, lat. of in 
without, and macula a ſpot) undefiled, ſpot- 
leſs, or without ſpot. 

I'MMANENT, inherent, or remaining in. 

IMMA/NITY {of immanitas, lat.) 1 outra- 

gecuſneſs, cruelty, ſavegeneſs. 2 huge- 
neſs, or enormity. 


See the preced- 
2 to inſtil, 


{IMMARCE'SSIBLE (of immarceſſibilis, lat, 


of in not, and marceo i wither) never ta- 
| ding, 


— 
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 IMME'NSITY, infiniteneſs, one of the at- 
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ding, or that cannot wither or decay. 
IMMATE'RIAL (of immaterte!, fr. of in not, 
and mat:ria, lat. matter) x ſpiritual, or 
without matter. 2 that is of little or ſmall 
moment, or conſequence, 
IMMATU'RE (of immaturus, lat. of in not, 


and maturus ripe) 1 unripe, green, ſour, un- 


pleaſant, 2 abortive, before the time. 3 
under age. 4 over haſty, precipitate, or out 
of ſeaſon, 


TMME/DIATE (of immedrat, fr. of in with 
out, and medium, lat. a mean) 1 near-ft, or 
next to. 2 ſudden, without premeditation. 

PFMME'DIATELY, 1 preſently, directly. 2 
forthwith, by and by, 

IMMEDICABLE (of immedicabilis, lat. of 
in not, and medico to cure) incurable, or 
that cannot be cured. 

IMME”MORABLE (of immemorabilis, lat, of 
in not, and memoro to remember) 1 not 
worth remembering. 2 unſpeakable, not 
to be related, 

IMMEMO RIAL, out of mind, or beyond the 
memory of man, 

IMME NSE (of immenſus, lat. of in without, 
and menſura a meaſure) unmcaſurable, huge, 
vaſtly great. 

IMMENSE grantity (in Mathematics) is that 
whoſe amplitude or extenſion, no finite 
meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever re- 

ated, can equal. 


tributes of God. a 

IMMENSURABLE, unmeaſurable, or that 
cannot be meaſured. | 

To IMME'RGE, or IMME'RSE (of imme-- 
go, lat. of in into, and mergo to put under 
water) to plunge, or dip over head and ears. 

IMMERSION, the plunging, or finking any 

_ body in a fluid, 

IMMERSION (in Aftronomy) is the time 
when any of the heavenly bodies is begin- 
ning to come within the ſhadow of another ; 
as in eclipſes, whenever the ſhadow of. the 
/ eclipfing body begins to fall on the body 
eclipſed, we ſay, that is the time of im- 
merfhon 3 and when it goes out of the ſha- 
dow, 1s the time of emerſion. 

TMMETHOY/DICAL (of in without, and me- 
thodus, lat, a method) that is without any 
method, form, or order, : 

JP'MMINENT (of immirens, lat. of in over, 
and mines to hang ready to fall) 1 hanging 
over our heads, 2 approaching, or ready to 
come upon us. 

IMMINU'TION (of inminutio, lat, of in and 
tri nuto to diminiſh} a diminiſhing, or leſſen - 
ing. | | 

IMMT'SSION (of immiſſio, lat. of ia into, and 
miſius thrown) injection, or throwing into. 

To IMMI T {of immitto, lat. of in into, and 
mitto to throw) to inject, put, or throw 
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and mobilis, lat. moveable) ſtedfaſtneſz or 
unmoveableneſs. R 
IMMO DERATE (of immoderatus, lat, of ;, - 
not, and moderatus within compaſs) excef. 
five, or not within the rules of moderation, 
IMMO'DEST (of immodeflus, lat. of in not, 
and madeſtas modeſt) that has no 7 
See 2082 : — 
IMMO“ DEST T, debauchery, faucineſs, 
To I'M MOLATE (of immalo, lat, of mold 
meal, or flour ſprinkled with ſalt upon te 
ſacrifice) to offer ſzcrifice, 
IMMO'RAL (of in without, and moralita, 
lat. morality) debauched, corrupted, or of 
depraved morals, 
IMMORAVLITY, leweneſs, or debzuckery, 
IMMO'RTAL (of immortalis, lat, of in not, 
and mortalis (ulj-& to death) 1 that never 
dies, 2 eternal, or of infinite duration, 
To IMMORTALIZE, to make immortal. 
IMMO”'VEABLE (of in not, and moves, lat. 
to move) 1 ſtedfaſt, or that cannot be wo- 
ved, 2 that cannot be removed, or taken 
out of its place, | | 
IMMO'VEABLES, a real eſtate. 
IMMU'NITY (of !mmunitas, lat. of in out of, 
and mu nus an office) freedom, liberty, or ex- 


emption from ſome office and duty. 
To IMMU RE (of in within, and murut, lt, 
4 wall) to ſhut up, or incloſe with walls, 
IMMUTABPLITY (of immucabilitas, lat, of 
in not, and muto to change) conſtancy, or 
unchangeableneſs; the condition of 2 thing 
that cannot change. 
IMMU'TABLE, conftant, or unchangeable. 
IMMUTA'TION (of immutatio, lat. of in and 
1:ut16 to change) a changing, or altering. 
IMP, 1 a familiar uſed by witches. 2 a graft, 
or ſcion. Ds 
To IMP, 1 to graft, or put in ſcion, 2 t 
leſſen, or abate. 

To IMP a feather in a hawk's quing, is 1 
add a new piece to an old broken ſtump. 
To IMPATR, to diminifh, hurt, or weaken. 
To {MPA'LE (of in into, and palus a flake, 
lat.) 1 to incloſe, or fence about with flakes, 
or pales, 2 to drive a ſtake through the 
body of a melefactor; a puniſhment made 
uſe of in Turkey, 

IMPA/LPABLE, not to be diſtinguiſhed by 
feeling. : 
To IMPA/NEL, to write down the names 0! 
ſuch perſons as are ſuramoned to appear on 3 


ury- 
+ 1 PANATION, fr. (of in with, and puri: 
bread, lat.) 3 term applied to the Luther" 
doctrine of the Lord's ſupper, who believe 
that the body of Chriſt ſubſits with the ſpe- 
cies of bread in the ſacrament, 
IMPAURADISED, enjoying all the delights of 
aradiſe, made happy. II. Iton. 
IMPA/RITY (of in paritas, lat. of in 00 
and par equal} inequality, or difprop- 


into, ; 
IMMOBUI'LITY (of inmobilite, fr, of 17 not, | 


tion. To 


IMP 

To IMPA'RK, to jncloſe, or take in a piece 
of ground for a park. 

IMPARLANCE, (of parler, fr. to ſpeak) (in 
Law) a petition in court of a day to conſider, 
or adviſe what anſwer the defendant ſhall 
make to the action of the plaintiff. 

To MPA RT (of impertio, lat. of in with, 
and partzo to divide) 1 to give part to ano- 
ther. 2 to communicate, or diſcoyer to, 

MART. AL, unbiafſed, juſt, void of par- 
tielity. 

MPASSA BLE, that cannot be paſſed through. 

IMPA'SSIBLE (of impayſi;/is, lat, of in not, 
and patior to ſuffer) incapable of ſuffering, 

IMPANTIENCE, or IMPA'TIENCY (of 
impatientia, lat. of in not, and patior to 
bear) 1 inability to bear. 2 upealineſs of 
mind. 3 haſtineſs, or pa ſſion. 

MpA“TIENT, 1 that has no patience. 2 
that cannot beer any thing. 

IMPATRONISA"TION, a putting into full 
poſſeſſion of a ben- fice. | | 

To IMPEA/CH, 1 to accuſe of a crime. 2 
to hinder, or oppoſe, 


IMpE“CCABLE (of :m;p:ccabriiis, lat. of in 


IMP 


which ſtand round, and compoſe the beauty 
of the flower. 
IMPERFECT zumbers (in Arithmetic) are 
ſuch whoſe aliquot parts taken together, do 
either exceed, or fall ſhort of that whole 
number of which they are parts; and theſe 
are two forts, either abundant, or deficienyz 
which ſee, 

IMPERFECT plants, (in Botany) are ſuch as 

either really want flower and ſeed, or ſeem 

to want them, 

IMPERFECT renſe (in Grammar) is that 

which denotes the time indefinitely, nei- 

ther perfectly paſt, nor future; as, { vas 

writtrg Tohen, &c. 

IMPE RIAL (of imperialis, lat. of imperator 
an emperor) belonging to an emperor, or 
empire, 

IM ERIAL cities, in Germany, are thoſe 
which own no other head but the Emperor. 
IMPERIAL diet, an aſſembly, or convention 
of all the ſtates of the empire. The diet 
ie divided into three colleges, which are 
thoſe of the electors, the princes, and the 


cities. 


not, and pecco to do amils) that cannot fin, i IMPERIAL /:{y, the nome of a flower. 


or do amiſs, : 

To IMPE/DE (of 7mpedio, lat. of in with, and 
bes a foot) to hinder, or retard, 

IMPEDIMENT, 1 hindrance, or obſtacle. 
2 an imperfection, or default, + 

To IMPE/L (of impello, lat. of in in, and 
pelo to drive) 1 to thruſt on, or drive for- 
ward, 2 to oblige, or conſſ rain. 

To IMPE/ND (of impendeo, lat, of in over, 
and pendeo to hang) 1 to hang over one's 
hezd, to threaten, 2 to be near at hand, 

IMPENNETRABI”LITY (in Philoſophy) is 
the diſtinction of one extended ſubſtance from 
mother, by which the extenſion of one 
thing is different from that of another; ſo 
that cwo things extended, cannot be in the 
ſame place, but muſt of neceſſity exclude 
each other, 

IMPE/NETRABLE (of impenetrabilir, lat. of 
in not, and penetro to penetrate) I that can- 
not be pierced, or penetrated, 2 that can- 
not be diſcovered, or found gut. 

IMPE"NITENCE, or IMPE”NITENCY (of 
inpœnitentia, lat. of in not, and peniteo to 
repent) hardneſs of heart, or the continuing 
in ſinful courſes, ; 

IMPEUNITENT, that does not repent, . 

MP EFRATIVE (of im perativus, lat. of im- 
bers to command) a term in Grammar, ſig- 

nifying bidding or commanding, 

MPERCE!PTIBLE (of in perceptus lat. of i” 
not, and pereipio to perceive) which cannot 

perceived. 

IMPERFECT (of imper fectus, lat. of in not, 
and per fecrus finiſhed) 1 unfiniſhed, or de- 


IMPERIAL table, is an inftrument made of 
braſs, with a box and needle and aff, uſed to 
meaſure land, 

IMPE/RIALISTS, the ſubjects, or troops df 

the emperor of Germany. 

IMPE/RIOUS (of imperiofus, lat. of :mpero to 

command with authority) 1 lord!y, or domĩ- 

neering. 2 boiſterous, or rugged. 

IMPE'RSONAL verb, (in Grammar) are ſuch 

as are only conjugated by the third perſon 

ſingular. 

+ IM PERSP.”CUOUS (of iner ſpicuus, lat. 

of in not, and Perſpicio to fee plainly) not 

clear, or evident. 

IMFERTINENCE, or IMPERTINENCY 

(of impertinence, fr. of in not, and pertineo, 

lat, to pertain) nonſenſe, foolery, or abſut- 

dity. 

PET INEFNT, fr. 1 idle, extravagant, 

abſurd, or filly. 2 not to the purpoſe, 

An IMPERTINENT, a troubleſome, filly 

fellow, 

IMPE/RVIOUS (of ine ,, lat. of i not, 

and perv ius paſſable) impaiſable. 

IMPERVIOUS (in Philoſophy) is a term ap- 

plied to ſuch bodies as will neither admit the 

rays of light, or the effluvia of other bo- 
dies to paſs through. ; 

+ YVMPETRABLE, that may be obtain'd by 
defire, or prayer. 

+ To IMPETRATE (of impetro, lat, of in 
with, and patro to effect) to get, or obtain 
by requeſt. 

IM\E”1'UOUS (of impetuoſus, lat. of in with, 

| and pero to ſet upon) boiſterous, violent, 


we. 2 undigefted, or not concocted. 
IMPERFECT Powers lin Botany) are ſuch 2s 


n the petals, or thoſe Sne.cglour'd, leaves | forge that, one heey Ricikes againſt angtber. 


raging. rapid, vehament. 
WM PETUS, lit. (io Mechanics) is the blow, or 
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IMP 


TMPTETY, ungodlineſe, or irreligion. 
I MPIQUS (of impus, lat. of in not, and pius 


religious) 1 ungodly, or wicked, 2 irreli- 
gious, or atheiſtical. 

IMPLA'CABLE (of implacabilis, lat. of in not, 
and placabilis eaſy to be pacified) that cannot 
be pocified, or appeaſed. 

To IMPLANT (of in into, and planto, lat. to 
plant or fer) to ingraft, both in a proper and 
figurative ſenſe. 

To |MPLEA'D, to ſve at law. 

IM'/PLEMENTS, (of impleo, lat. to fill up) 1 
tools, or inftruments neceſfary in any trade. 

2 furniture of a houſe, &c. 

To V/MPLICATE (of ile, lat. of in with, 
and plico to knit together) to wrap, or fold 
in, to twine, to twiſt one with another. 

IMPLICIT (of 7ir:p/icitus, lat. of implico to 
wrap, or fold in) 1 tacitly underſtood, 2 
intricate, cr obſcure. 

IMPLICIT faith, a belief grounded upon the 
judgment, or authority of others. 

To IMPLORE (of imp/cro, lat. of in for, and 
Ploro to cry out) to beg, or cry out for, to 
call vpon for help and ſuccour, to requeſt, 
or crave. 

To IMPLOY. See To EMPLor. 

To IMPLY” (of implice, lat. of in with, and 
plico to knit together) 1 to contain, or com- 
prehend. 2 to denote, or ſignify, 3 to ga- 
ther, or infer. | 

+ IMPOLVTE (of impolitus, lat. of in not, 
and pclior to be poliſhed) unpolite, unpoliſh- 
ed, rude, homely, coarſe, 

IMPO”LITIC (of in not, and politicus politic, 
lat.) imprudent, or contrary to the rules of 
politics. 

To IMPO'RT (of imperto, lat. of in into, and 
porto to carry) 1 to bring in. 2 to concern. 
3 to fignify, or denote. 

IMPORT, 1 uſe, or edvantage. 
meaning. 

IMPO'RTANCE, 1 conſequence, or of mo- 
ment. 2 import, or ſignification. 

IMPORTANT, material, or of great con- 
cern. 

IMPORTATION, the bringing in of mer- 
chandizes from foreign countries, 

IMPO'RTUNATE, 1 trovbleſome, or im- 
pertinent, 2 preſſing, or ſolicitous. 

To IMPORTU'NE (of importuner, fr.) 1 to 
preſs or ſue for with great earneſineſs. 2 
to trouble, or fatigue, 

To IMPO'SE (of in poſer, fr. of in upon, and 
Pono, lat. to put) 1 to give, as a name, &c. 
2 to enjoin to do a thing. 

To IMPOSE Apen, 1 to cheat, or defraud, 2 

to deceive, or beguile. 

IMPOSITION, 1 a cheat, or fraud. 2 an 

injunction, or decree, 2 a tax, or tribute, 

4 a laying, ſetting, or putting on. 

IMPOSSIBI”LITY, a thing not poſſible to be 
be done, 


IM: O”SSIELE (of inpefſibilis, lat, of in not, 


2 ſenſe, or 


I. 
} 5nd poſſibills poſſible) that cannot be dons 
V'MPOST (of impot, fr.) tax, duty, or tr 


ſuch merchandize as is brought into his do. 
minions from foreign nations. This word 
is frequently confounded with cuſtam, bat 
cuſtom properly fignifies duties paid for ook; 
exported, | 

FMPOST (in Architecture) is a plinth, or lit. 

| tle cornice, that crowns a piedroit, or pier, 

and ſupports the couflinet, which is the 
firſt of a vanlt, or arch. 

IPO TOR, lat. a cheat, deceiver, or falſe 
pretender to ſomething. 

IMPO'STUME (of amorrjua, gr. of ag. 
C2jac to ſuppurate) a collection of any cor- 
rupt matter in the body. | 

To IMPO'STUMATE, to grow into an im. 
poſtume. 

IMPO'STURE (from to impoſe) cheat, cozen. 
age, or deceit, 

VMPOTENT (of rmpotens, lat. of in not, 
and potens ſtrong) 1 weak, or infirm. 2 
lame, or maimed. 3 untuly, or immode- 
rate. 

To IMHO VERISH (of inpoverire, it.) 1 to 
make poor. 2 to weaken the fertility of land, 

To IMPO'WER, to give full power to, or 
enable one to act. 

IMPRA*CTICABLE, 1 which cannot be done, 
2 Which ought not to be done, 

To VMPRECATE (of imprecor, lat. of in 
upon, and precor to call down) I to wik 
ſome evil to one. 2 to curſe, or call down 
miſchief upon. 

IMPRECA/TION, a curſe, or malediction. 

IMPRE'GN ABLE, fr. that cannot be taken, 

To IMPRE/GNATE (of in and pregrus, lit, 
with child) 1 to get with child. 2 to im- 
bibe, or incorporate. 

I'MPRESE, See DEvtsx. 

To IMPRE'SS, 1 to ſtamp, or make an im- 
preſſion upon. 2 to compel to enter into a 
public ſervice. : 

IMPRE'SSION (of impreſſio, lat. of inprins 
to imprint) 1 a ſtamp, mark, or print, 2 
an edition of a bock. 

To IMPRIME (in Hunting) 1 to rouze, 0 
diſlodge a wild beaſt, 2 to ſeparate it from 
the herd, 

IMPRIMIS, lat. in the firſt place, or fut 

of all. 

To IMPRINT (of imprimo, lat. of in inte, 

and premo to preſs) 1 to ingrave, or ſet 

mark. 2 to fix, or impreſs, as a thing 0 

one's mind. q 

To IMPRYSON (of empriſoner, fr.) to © 

into priſen, to confine a perſon. 

IMYRO”BABLE (of improbabilis, lat. of i 

not, and frebabilis likely) unlikely, 99 


mente, or diſapprove. IM- 


bute appointed by a ſovereign to be paid for 


INA 

IMPROBITY, diſhoneſty, knavery, wick 

dneſs. - 

IMPRO”PER (of improprius, lat. of in not, 
aud proprius proper) 1 unfit, or inconveni- 
eng. 2 unſeaſonable, prepoſterous, ' 

To IMPRO'PRIATE, to employ the reve- 
nues of a church living to one's own uſe. 

IMPROPRVATION, a parſonage, or eccle- 
faftical living, coming to one by inheri- 
tince ; or when in the hands of a layman. 

IMPROPRVETY of ſpeech (of impreprietas, 
lat. of in not, and proprius proper) is when 
an expreſſion is not proper, or ſigaificant. 

To IMPROVE, 1 to better, to make the 
beſt of, to cultivate, or perfect. 2 to pro- 
fic, or be the better for. 3 to become more 
ſkilful. 

+ IMPRO”VIDENCE (of improvidentia, lat. 
of in without, aud prowidenria forecaſt) want 
of forecaſt. 

IMPRO'VIDENT, imprudent, or not fore- 
ſeeing, or forecaſting. 

IMPRU'DENT (of imprudens, lat. of in not, 


and prudens wiſe) unwiſe, inconſiderate, un- 


ſkiltu!, unadviſed. 

IMPUDENT (of z714pud*n:, lat. of in not, and 
fuderns modeſt) immodeſt, brazen-taced, giace- 
leſe, thameleſs. 

To IMPU'GN (of impugno, lat. of in againſt, 
aud pgs fo ννỹ 1 to bght againſt, 2 to 
none, or withſtand, 

1/4; ULSE (from To Inpe/} 1 a thruſtiog, 
puſhing, vr enving forward. 2 laſtigation, 
or perſuation, 

ib NI (of rmpunttas, lat. of in not, and 
p.nicr to be puniſhed) indulgence, or the 
going unpuniſhed. | 

IMPU'RE (of impurut, lat. of in not, and pu- 
rs clean) 1 unclegn, or filthy. 2 foul, 
given to vnnatural Inſt. 3 diſhoneſt, wicked. 

IM/UPITY, 1 uncleannefs, filthineſs. 2 
lewdnels, 

IMPURPLED, a word uſed in poetry, ſigni- 
fying, tinged with a purple colour. 

IMPUTA'TION, charge, or accuſetion, 

To IMPU'TE (of pute, lat. of in to, and 
puts to account) to attribure, or aſcribe, 

Lb FER, one that overvalu*th his favours, 
or updraideth the perſon on whom they were 
conferred, 

INABVLITY, incapacity, or inſufficiency, 

To INA/BLE, to mike capable, or render fuf- 
hicient. . 

IN3CCE'SSIELE, fr. of inacc'{ſus, lat. of 
in not, and acceſſus accethblc) unapproach- 

7 able, or not to be approached to., 

ITACTESLIBLE Leight or diſtance (in Geo- 
metry) is that Which cannot be meaſured, 
by reaſon of ſome impediment in the way; 
as water, &c. 

JAT, fr. a flate free from action. 

INA TE, tndolenr, or without action, 

Va CEN ATF of in nat, and adaus to 


— 


INC“ 


. | equalize, let.) imperfect, or diſproportionatel 
INADEQUATE. ideas (in Philoſophy) are fuch 


as are but an imperfect repreſentation of the 
image or form to which the mind refers 
them. 

INADVE'RTENCE, or INADVE/ATENCY 
(of inadwertance, fr.) imprudence, or heed- 
leſſneſs. | | [ 

INA'FFABLE (of in not, and efabilis com - 
plaiſant, lat.) uncivil, not courteous, un- 
pleaſavt in converſation, not complaiſant. 

IN.LLIEN .BLE, fr. that cannot be aliena- 
ted, or transferred to another, | 

INA' MIABLE (of inabilis, lat. of in not, and 

| amabil/s amiable) not amiable, unloveiy, 
unpleaſant. 

F INA SSIBLE, fr. 
laſt. 

INiMORA'T'), it. a lover. 

INA”MOURED, in love with. 


that can never be 


out, »nd a the ioul) without ſoul, void 
of lifa, lifeleſs, dead. 

INA”NITY (of inanitas, lat. of inanis empty) 
emptinef<, 

INA ETENCY (of in not, and appetentia 
hungering, lat.) want of appetite. 

INARLWCULATE (of in vot, and articula- 
1 articulate, lat.) indiſtinet, confuled, not 
articulate, 

INARTIFI'CIAL (of jnartifictalcs, lat. of is 
not, and artificialts artifictel) without art, 

not like a workman, not artificial, artleſs. 

INAUSPUCIOUS (of inanſpicatus, lat, of in 
not, and auſpicatus jucky) unfortunate, un- 
lucky, Fetokening ſome mi fortune and evil, 

INAU/DIBLE (ef in not, and audicr to be 
heard, lat.) nat to be heard. 

To INAaU'GURATE {of rnaugriro, lat, of in 
for, and arguro to preſage) to inſtal, to in- 
veſt with an ctÞ e, or dignity. 

I'NBORN, or V'NBRED, 1 innate, or natu- 
ral. 2 belonging to a particular country. 

To IN CA“MP, I to pitch tents, &c. on ſome 
ſpot of ground allotted for that purpole, 2 
to continue in à camp. 

INCA! TAT.ON, fr. (of incartamentum, lat. 
of in with, and canto to enchant) a charm, 
or enchantment, 

INCANTA'TOR, lat. a witch, enchanter, 
ſorcerer, or magician, 

TIC PAR E, fr. (of incapax, lat. of in not, 
and capro to take) 1 unfit, or improper, 2 
ignorant, or unſki!ful. * 

To INCAPA'CITATE, to render incapadle, 

or put out of 4 c:pacity, 

INCAPA'CTLY, 1 inability. or inſufficiency, 
2 iꝑnorance, or unſtcilfulneſs. 

INCA'RNADINE” {of incarnadin, fr.) of a 
fleſhy colour, ' 

To INCA'RNATE, or INC4\"'N {of incarne 
lat. of n with, aud caro f1-h) ti bring fleſh 
up2n, or hill up a place with gew fleſh. 
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INCARNA'TION, 1 an fsfſuming the fleſh. To INCHAVIN (of in with, and catena a chaja} 


2 the making fleſh to grow. 
or bright carnation colour. 
INCARNATION (in Theology) the myſtery 
whereby Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal word, was 
made man, in order to accompliſh the work 
of our ſalvation. 
INCARNATIVE (in Phyſic and Surgery) ſuch 
medicines, bandages and ſutures, which diſ- 
poſe a wound to fill up with fleſh. 
INCA/STELLED, narrow-heel'd, or hoof- 
bound, ſpoken of beaſts, 
An INCE/NDIARY 5 (of incendiarius, lat. of 
in with, and the antiq. verb cando, i, e. 
candes to burn) 1 a firer of houſes, 2 a ſower 
of ſedition. 
I'NCENSE (of incenſum, lat. of incends to burn) 
a rich perfume made uſe of in {acred rites, 
To INCE'NSE, to vex, or provoke. 
INCE/NSORY, a cenſer, or perfuming pan. 
An INCE/NTOR, one that is about to com- 
mence maſter of erts. 
INCE'NTIVE {of centivum, lat. not from 
incendo to inflame, but from incino to fir up 
properly by muſica] inſtruments) an incite- 
ment, motive, or provocation. 
INCE/NTIVE, a5}. that provoketh, or ſtireth 
up to. 
INCEPTIVE {of inceptin:s, lat. of incepts to 
begin) capable of procueing. 
INCEPTIVE wrrbs {in Grammar) are ſuch 
as expreſs a proceeding by degrees in any 
action. 
INCEPTIVE of NMagnitude, is a word uſed by 
Dr. Wallis, expreſſing uch momente, or 
firſt principles, which tho* of no magnitude 
themſelves, yet are capable of producing 
ſuch, 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, but is 
inceptive of it. A line, conſidered one way, 
bas no magnigude as to bresdth, but is capa- 
ble, by its motion, of producing a ſurface 
which bath breadth, &c. 
INCEYTOR {of incepto, lat. to begin) the 
univerſity, ſignifies one that has lately token 
the degree of mater, &c. 
+ INCERTITUDE (of incertitudo, lat, of 
in not, and certus certain) uncetrainty, 
{NCE'SSANT, (cf in not, and cef/o to ceaſc, 
lat.) continual, conſtant, uninterrupted, 
INCEST (of 7ncefti.s, lat. of in with, and 
c:ftus the girdle cf Venus) carnal copula- 
tion with one th-t is too near a- kin. 
INCL'STCOUS, guilty of inceſt. 
INCH, 1 the twel th of a foot. 2 a jote, 
or title. ; 
Seld by INCH of candle, is when goods being 
divided into ſeveral] lots cr parcels, and a- 
bout an inch of candle being lighted, the 
buyers bid during its burning, and the lat 
bidder, when the candle goes out, has the lot 
or paicel ſo expoſed to (ale, | 
To INCH ent, 1 to meke the beſt of a thing, 
2 to add a little to it. 3 to meaſure by 
inches. i 


3 a deep, rich, 


INC 


to put in chains. 

To INCHA'NT (of incanto, lat, of in and 
canto to bewitch) to bewitch or charm, 
INCHA'NTER, a magician, conjurer, gr 

ſorcerer, 

INCHA/NTMENT, a charm, or ſpell, 

INCHA'NTRESS, a witch, or ſorcereſs. 

To INCHA/SE (of encbaſſer, fr.) to chaſe, 
or imboſs gold, filver, &c. 

To INCHAU/'NT, See To IN HAN T, 

I'INCHEPIN, the lower gut of a deer. 

+ To INCHO'ATE 3 (of incboo, lat. of 1. 
with, and cobum, antiq. i. e. chaos, a diſ. 
order'd heap of things) to begin any thing, 

INCIDENCE (of incidens, lat. of in and cds 
to fall out) falling into, or upon, 

iNCIDENCE (in Mechagics) the direction in 
which one body firikes on another, 

I'NCIDENCE point (in Optics) is that point 
in which a ray of light is ſuppoſed to fall 
on a piece of glaſs, or other body, 

I'INCIDENT, adj, 1 that happeneth com- 
monly, 2 annexed to, or dependant on, 

INCIDENT, ſub. 1 a circumſtance, or by. 
matter, 2 anevent, or accident, 

INCUUNERATION (of ia to, and cins aſhes, 

lat.) the reducing a body to aſhes. 

To INCVRCLE (of in with, and circulo to 
environ) to incompaſs, or inviron. 

INCI'SION (of inciſio, lat. of incido to cut) 1 
a cutting, or lancing. 2 a cut in the fleſh, 
or other ſubſtance. 

To INCUTE (of incito, lat. of in for, and 

cito to ſtir up) to ſtir up, excite, animate, ot 

encourage. 

INCIVIL (of inciwi/is, lat. of in not, and ci. 
vilis civil) unmanerly, clowniſh, rude, ills 
bred. 

INCLE, a fort of tzpe, 

INCLE/MENCY (of inclementia, lat. of in 
not, and clemens inclined to pity) cruelty, 
unmercifulneſs, ſeverity, rigour, ſharpneſs, 

INCLE”"MENT (of in not, and clemens lat, 
merciful} ungentle, pitileſs, rigorous, ſharp. 

INCLUNAPLE, bending, prone, BS 

INCLINA/TION (of inclinatio, lat. of incl;no 
to incline) 1 proneneſs, or aptneſs, 2 
leaning, or bowing downward, 3 love, or 
amity. 

INCLINA'TION (in Geometry) is the mu- 
tual approach, teadency, or leaning of two 
lines, or two planes, toward each other, ſo 
as to make an angle. 5 

INCLI NATION of the axis of the earth, Þ 
the angle which it makes with the plane 
the ecliptic, or the angle between the planes 
of the equator and ecliptic. e 

INCLINATION of meridians (in Dialing) 
the angle that tht hour line on the globe, 
which is perpendicular to the dial- plane, 
makes with the meridian, 5 

INCLINATION of a plane (in Dialing) is tht 
arch of a vertical circle, perpendicular 25 


INC 

to the dial-plane and the horizon, and inter- 

| ed between them. 

INCLINATION of a planet, is an arch of the 

circle of inclination, comprehended between 

tze ecliptic and the place of a planet in its 
orbit, 

INCLINATION of @ ray (in Dioptrics) is 
the angle which this ray makes with the 
axis of incidence, in the firſt medium, at 
the point where it meets the ſecond medium, 

INCLINATION f a right line to @ plane, 
is the acute angle which this right line 
makes with another right line, drawn in 
the plane through the point, where it is 
alſo cut by a perpendicular drawn from an 
point of the inclined line; as the line C 
inclines to the plane AB, and the incli- 
nation thereof is meaſured by the angle 
EDC, made by the inclin'd line CD, and 
the line ED, drawn in the plane from the 
point D, through the point E, where a per- 
pendicular let fall from the point F in the 
inclined line to the plane, cuts it. See fig. 


20. 
To INCLINE (of inclino, lat, of in towards, 
and clino to bend) 1 to bend forward. 2 to 
go down, 3 to lead, or have a propenfion 


to. 

INCLINED plane, is that which makes an 
oblique angle with the horizon 

INCLUNING dial, are ſuch as lean toward 
the horizon. 

To INCLOV»TER, to ſhut up in a cloiſter er 
convent, 

To INCLO/SE, 1 to ſurround with an inclo- 
ſure. 2 to contain, or comprehend, 3 to 
fold up in. | 

INCLO'SURE, 1 a fence, as a hedge, wall, 
Ke. 2 a plice hedged. or claſed in. 

To INCLU/DE 5 inciudo, lat. of in and 


INC 


INCOMMENSURABLE guantities, are thoſe 
which have no aliquot part, or any common 
meaſure that may meaſure them ; as the 
diagonal and fide of a ſquare : for tho* each 
of theſe lines have infinite aliquot parts, 28 
the half, the third, &c. yet not any part 
of the one, be it ever fo little, can poſſi- 
bly meaſure the other. 

To INCOMMO'DE (of tncommed)s, lat, of in 
not, and commodo to help) to trouble, eros, 
or do ove s diſkindneſs, 

INCOMMO'DIGUS, 1 troubleſome, or of- 
fenbve. 2 unfit, inconvenient, improper, 

INCOMMU'NICABLE (of incommunicabilit, 
lat. of in not, and cmmaunico to impart) not 
to be communicated, or imported. 

INCOMPA'CT (of in not, and compactus, lat. 
compact) not compact, or not well joined 
together. . 

INCOMPARABLE (of incemparabilis, lat, of 
in not, and compare to compare) matchleſs, 
or that hath not its like, 

To INCO'MPASS, to ſurround, or environ. 

IN .OMPA/SSIONATE, void of pity, or that 
has no compaſſion, 

INCOMPATIBLE, fr. that cannot ſtand, or 

agree together. : 

INCO'MPETENT (of incompetaur, fr. of in 

not, and competent agreeing with, lat.) 1 to 

whom it does not belong to take copniz2nce 
of a thing. 2 incepable, or not ſufficient. 

INCOMPE”TIBLE (of is not, and cempero 
to agree, lat.) unſuitable, or diſagreeable. 

INCOMPLETE (of in not, and completus fi- 
niſhed, lat.) imperfect, ot not finiſhed. 

INCOMPLIANCE, a not conſenting, or not 

bearing with, 

INCOM:'O/SED (of ia not, and compoſitus a- 

dorned, lat.) uncouth, diſagreeable, or ill- 

fa voured. 


INCO'MPOSITE numbers, the ſame with 


# 


| 


clouds to encloſe) to cornprehend, or con 

tain, 

INCLU'SIVE adv, as, from the ſixth to the, 
tenth incluſive, are five, i, e. both rambers; 
being counted alſo. : 

INCO GTTAN CM (of incogitantia, lat. of in 
not, and cogito to think) thoaghtlefnels, im- 
prudence, heedleſſneſe, inadvertency. 

ICY NJ, fr, unknown, without atten- 
dance, or marks of diſtinction. 

INCOHE'RENT (of in not, and cohereco to 
hang together, lat.) that daes not ſuit, agree, 
or hang well together, that has no regular 
connection with each other. 

IN.OMBU'STIBLE (of in not, and comburo 
to burn, lat.) that cannot be burned, or con- 
ſumed by fire, 

INCOME, rent, or revenue. 

INCOMME/NSUR ABLE (of in not, con with, 

and menſuro, lat, to meaſure) that cannot be 
meaſured. 

INCOMMENSURABLE number (in Arith- 
metic) are ſuch as have no common diviſor, 


that will divide them both equally, as 3 


| 


PRIME numbers 3 which fee. 
INCOMPO/SURE, diſorder, or confuſion. _ 
INCOMPREHE!NSIBLE (of incampreber fibi- 
(ts, lat. of in not, and comprehend? to com- 
prehend) that cannot be comprehended, or 
conceived in the mind, 
INCONCEUVABLE (of incencevable, fr.) not 
to be conceived in the mind, 
INCO'NGRU'OUS {of in not, and congruo to 
agree, lat.) improper, or diſagreeable. 
INCONGRUUITY, difagreeableneſs, or un- 
fitneſs. 
INCONGRUITY fwith Grammarians) is a 
ſoleciſm, or impropriety of ſpeech. 
INCONGRUITY (among Naturaliſts) is a 
property in a fluid body, whereby it is hin- 
dered from uniting with any other fluid or 
ſolid body, which 1s different from it. 
INCO'NSEQUENT (of inconſequens, lat, of 
in not, and conſequar to follow) that does 
not follow, or reſult from. 
INCONSIPDERABLE, of ſmall account, or 
not worthy of regard. 
Tt 2 IN - 


- 


and 5. 
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- INCONSI'DERATE (of inconſideratus, lat. of 
in not, and con ſidero to conſider) raſh, unad- 
viſed, that con dereth not. 

INCONSI'STENT (of in not, and confifio to 
ſtand together, lat.) incompatible, contrary, 
or contradictory. 

INCONSO!'LABLE (of icon ſelabilis, lat. of in 
not, and con ſelor to be comforted, thet can- 
not be comforted, or that will receive no 
comfort. ; 

INCO'NSTANCY (of inconflantia, lat, of in 
not, and conftartia a conftant courſe) I un- 
fieadineſs, changeableneſs. 2 uncertainty. 

INCO/'NSTANT, fickle, waveting. 

* INCONTE!STABLE, fr. indiſputable, cer- 
tain, undoubted, that is plain and evident 
beyond all contradiction. 

INCONTINENT (of incontinens, lat. of in 
not, 2nd contines to keep within bounds) 1 
unchaſte, looſe, unſtaid. 2 that hath no 
cemmand, or government of his luſt, or 
paſſions. 

INCO'NTINENCY, 1 unchaſtity, whore- 
dom, 2 (in Phyſic) the involuntary diſcharge 
of urine, or other natural evacuations, to 
which ſome week perſons are ſubject. 


or government of himſelf, 2 preſently, im- 


meciate iv * 


not, and cendenis to ſuit) 1 unfit, untuita- 
ble, or diſagrecable. 2 improper, ot un- 
ſaſonable. | 

INCONVE*RSABLE, unſociable, or uafit for 
cenverſ«110n, , 

 INCOMAVEIRITGBLE, fr. (of in not, and cen. 
vert to change, lat.) that cannot be conveit- 
cd, changed, or ajtered, 

To INCO RFHOR ATE {of :7corpers, lat. of in 
into, and cis a body) 1 to mbody. 2 to 
unite into a corporation. 3 to be mixed 
rogether. | 

NICORPO'REAL, bodilefs, or having no 
body or ſubſtance. | 

INCORRE'CT (of is not, aud cerrectas cet - 
rected. lat.) full of tautts. 

INCO R RIGG BLE, fr. that cannot be mend- 
ed, or recl-imed. 

INCOR RU!PT {of incorruptus, lat. of in not, 
and corruwple to corrupt) I pure, Whole ang 

ſoun!, untainted. 2 that will nut be bribed, 
or corrupted. 

INCO <RU!.*'T1BLE, 1 not ſubject to cor- 
ruption, or decay. 2 that cannot be hriped. 

INCORRLU/PTIBLES, heretics in the uh 
century, who held the body of out Saviour 
was ircorruptible, and free trom.pathon, 

INCOUCTTER, 1 a meeting, or rencounter. 

2 2 brunt}, or fght. 3 carnal copulation, 

To INCOU/RAGE (of encouraper, fr) 1 to 

 animsLe, Or excite, 
favour, 3 to promote, or incieale, 4 to 
prefer, or gratity, 


| 


N 


| 


INCONV{INIENT (of incerventens, lat. of in 


INE 
craſſeſco to thicken) to make thick, 

To wares (of increſco, lat. of in and 

creſco to grow) 1 to augment, o enlarge 

2 to grow, or thrive, ny i 

IN CREATE (of increatus, lat. of in not and 

creatus created) not created, or made, h 

INCREDIBLE (of incredibilis, lat. of in not 

and credo to believe) paſt all belief, , 

INCREDU'LITY, diffidence, a diſpoſition of 

not believing what is heard, tho ſupported 

by very good authority. 

INCRE' DULOUS, 1 that will believe no. 

thing, or hard of belief, 2 not to be he. 

lieved. j 

FNCREMENT (of incrementum, lat, of ;. 
creſco to grow) increaſe, riling, or waxing | 
bigger. 

INCREMENT 1 (in Fluxicns) is the increaſe 
of a quantity. 2 (in Rhetoric) is a fowe 
wherein a ſpeech 1iſes up gradually from the 
loweſt to the highef pitch. 

To VNCREPA F'L (of increpo, lat, of in and 
creo to cemplain of) to chide, or rebuke, 

To INCRO'ACH en, 1 to uſutp, or to in- 
tiench upon, to gau unlawfully on the pro- 
perty ui anathetr. 2 to abuſe, or uſe ill, 


— 


I”CO'NTINENTLY, 1 without moderation, Io INCRU'STATE (of tncruftcr, fr.] to per. 


get, rough-cait, or make hard in 2 cruſt, 

INCKUSTED Sue, is a column confifliog of 
ſeveral ſlips of marble, cemented round a 
mould of brick, or other matter, 

To INCU'BATE (of 1mcubo, lat. of in upon, 
and cubs to ly down) I to ly, or lit upen. 2 
to bro«d, fit, or hover over. 

INCU BA'TION, or INCU*BITURE,a brogd- 
ing, ot litting on eggs, 

FNCUBUS, lar. 1 a diſeaſe called the nigbt- 
mare, lying like a load upon one, that one 
cannot itir, ſpeaks, or even breath, 2 2 fe- 
vil that hath carnal knowledge of a wean, 

To INCULCATL (of incutco, lot. of in into, 
and calco to tre?d) to repeat a thing often, 
and as it were to beat it into one's head, 

AINCULPARLE (of inculpabilis, lat. of in rot, 

| and cuifa a fault) blameleſs, or unblate- 
able. 

INCUMBENT, adj. (of incumbo, lat. to mird 
diltgenily; lying, or leaning upon, that is 
a, perion's duty to do. 

INCUMBENT), tub. one that js in peſſeſion 
of a teaciice, oue who reſides on his bene- 
fice with cure. 

To INCU'MBER, 1 to hinder, or diſtutb. 2 
to cle g, or op vp. 

To INCUR, {of incurro, lat. of in into, d 
curro to 1un) 1 to run into. 2 to expe 
one's ic!: to. 3 to fol] under. 

INCURABLE, fr, (of in not, and cut! '0 
be cured, lat.) not to be cured, or that cafe | 
not be curcd, 


2 to counten2nce, or 


F'o INCR.A'SSATE (of incraſſo, lat, of in and {[NCURYA/TIQN 


INCU/RSION, (of incor fio, lat. of in into, 
and curſo to run) an intoad of loldiets d 
an enemy's conntry. 


(of incurvatio, lat. of 11 
| | 50710 
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towards, and curvo to bend) a bowing, or 


nding. 

INCURVA' TION of the rays of light, See 
LicuT and REFRACTION, 

INDAGA/TION (of indigatio, lat. of indago 
to ſeek) a deep ſearching into things, | 

To INDA"MAGE (of endommager, fr.) to 
hurt, or Prejudice. - 

To INDA”'NGER, to expoſe to danger. 

To INDE'AR, to make dear and beloved, to 
gain a perſon's affections. 

INDE/BTEZ, 1 in debt. 2 obliged to. 

INDE/CENCY (of indecence, fr.) indecorum, 
or unbecomingneſs, 

INDECENT, unſeemly, unhandſome, or un- 
becoming. 9 id 
INDE/CIMABLE (of in not, and decimo to 
tithe) not tithable, that ought not to pay 

tithes, 

INDE-CLUNABLE (of indeclinabilis, lat. of in 
not, and declino to decline) a term of gram- 
mar, applied to ſuch nouns as do not vary 
their tetminations. x 

INDECO'RUMM, indecency, unſeemlineſs. 

INDEFA”TIGABLE. (of indefatigabilis, lat. 
of in not, and defatigor to be wearied) that 
cannot be wearied, or tired, 

IND=FEA/SIBLE, or INDEFEISIBLE, that 


cannot be defeated, or made void, 
INDEUFINITE (of indefinitus, lat. of in not, 
and definitus determined) undetermined, or 
unlimited, | 
INDELIBLE {of indelebilis, lat, of in not, 
and delebilis that may be eraſed, or blotted 


out) not to be blotted out, or effaced, 


To INDE'MNIFY, 10 fave harmleſs, to ſave 


from charge, or danger. 

INDE'MN!'T'Y, the ſaving harmleſs, 

Ae of INDEMNITY, an act of grace, or 
general pardon. 

INDEMO\NN>TR ABLE (of indemonſtrabilit, 
lat, of in not, and demonſtro to prove) that 
cannot be proved, or demonſtrated. 

T» INDENT, 1 to jig, or notch. 2 to go 
into. 3 to reel, or make the figure of an 
S, like a drunken men. 4 to covenant, or 
contract, 

INVENTED, or INDENTEE (in Heraldry) 
is when the out line of a bordure, &c. is 
notched in form of the teeth of a ſaw. 

IN''E NTURE, a contract, or articles between 
two parties, indented at the top, and anſwer- 
able to another, that likewiſe contains 
the ſame contract. 

INDEPE'NDENCY (of indepen ence, fr.) fall 
liberty, not depending upon another. 

INDEUE/NDENTS, a ſort of diſſenters, who 
6 got allow any dependance on a national 


church ; they are otherwiſe called Congre- | 


gationalifts, 
INDETERMINATE, or INDETE/RMIN- 
0 (of in not, and deter minatus, lat, deter- 
mined) not determined, undecided, or unli- 
m:ted, 5 | 


| 
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INDETER MINED problem, is that which is 
capable of an infinite number of anſwers ; 
as to find two numbers, whoſe ſum, toge- 
ther with their product, ſhall be equal to 
a given number; or to make a thomboides 
ſuch, that the rectangle under the fides be 
equal to a given ſquare; both of which 
problems will have infinite ſolutions. 

+ INDEVO/TION (of indewotzo, lat. of in not, 
and devoto to devote) irreligion, or remiſſ- 
nels in devotion. 

INDEX, lat. (of edu, gr. to point to) 1 2. 
mark or token to ſhew or direct to, as the 
hand of a clock, &c. 2 a table to find out 
the heads of a book, 

INDEX, cbaracteriſtic, or exponent of a la- 
garithm, 1s that which ſhews of how many 
places the abſolute number belonging to the 
logarithm doth conſiſt, and of what nature it 
is, whether integer or a fraction. Thus, in 
this Jogarithm 2. 52 3427, the number ſtand- 
ing on the left hand of the point is called 
the index; and becauſe it is 2, ſhews you 
that the number anſwering to it, conſiſts of 
three places ; for it is always one more than 
the index. If the abſolute number be a 
fraction, then the index of the logarithm 
hith a negative fign, and is marked thus, 
Z 5233421, 

INDEX of @ guentity, is that quantity ſhew- 
ing to what power it is to be involved; as 

'@ 3 ſh:ws that @ is to be involved to the 
third power, where 3 is the index; and 
ads 7 +7, ſhews that 2b is to be raiſed 
to the power * + 1, where 141 is the in- 
> 

INDEX of @ globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on 
to the north poles, and turning round with 
it, pointing to certain diviſions of the hour 
circle, 

To INDICATE (of irdico, lit. of in to, and 
Aici to tell) ro ſhew, or diſcover, 

INDICA/TION, a hgn, or ſymptom. 

IND}CATIVE mod (in Grammar) is that 
which firms or denies, as I Ewe; or elle 
»ſk>th a queſtion, as, dy? thou love 

VNDICO, an Indian drug, of a deep blue 
colour, nſed by dyers and piinters 3 pro- 
duced by boiling the leaves of a plant called 
Indian wood, 

To IN DI OT (of indice, lat. of in upon, and 
dias to pronounce) to impeach, or accuſe, 
to prefer a biil againft an offender in a court 
of juſtice. 

INDI'CTION (in Chronology). See CYCLE 
of indifion, 

INDVFFFRENT {of indifferens, lat. of in 
and 4iffero to differ) 1 not material, or of 
little or no concern. 2 cold, that has no 
love. 3 pretty good, p-ſTable, 4 common, 
or ordinary, 5 not anxious about, 6 im- 
parti», or not biaſſed. 

VNDIGENCE {of indigentia, lat. of in through, 

| | ang 


| and ges to lack) want, poverty, or neceſ- 
Gty. | 
FNDIGENT, needy, or poor. 


INDIGESTED (of indigeflus, lat. of in not, | 


and digero to digeſt) undigefied, confuſed, 
difordered. | 

INDIGE'STTIBLE, that cannot be digiſted, | 

INDIGE'STION, want of digeſtien, or an 

+ iImpetfe& concoction. 

+ To INDPGITATE (of iadigito, lat. of in 
and digitus the finger) to ſhew plainly, to 

point at (in a figurative ſenſe) as it were with 
the finger. 

+ INDIGITA'TION, a demonſtration, or 
convincing proof, | 

INDVGNANT, angry, or diſpleaſed. 

INDFGNATION (of :n:dignarre, lat, of indig- 
nor to diſdain) anger, or wrath, 

IND./GNITY (of indnitat, lat. of in not, 
and d gnus worthy) affront, diſgrace, or un- 
worthy vſage. 

T'NDIGO. See IxDIco. 

INDIRE'CT (of indirectus, lat. of in not, and 
directus, lat. ſtreight) 1 unfair, unhandſome, 
not upright. 2 oblique, not ſtreight, 

INDISCE RNA BLE (of in not, and decernor 
to be diſcerned) imper.eptible, or not to be 

- diſcerned, | 

INDISCE/R PIBLE (of in not, and diſcerpoy to 
be divided) inſeparable, or that cannot be 
rent, or divided. 

INDISCREE T (of ind ſcret, fr.) imprudent, 
or unwiſe. 

INDISCRE”TION, imprudence, unadviſed- 
neſs, or want of circumſpection. 

INDI-CRUMINATE (of indiſcriminatus, lat. 
of in not, end diſcrimino to divide) not ſe- 
parated, or diſtinguiſhed. 

IN DISPENSABLE, or INDISPENSIBLE (of 
indiſpenſable, fr.) not to be diſpenſed with, 

that is abſolutely neceſſary to be dons, 

To IN DIS OSE (of indiſpoſer, fr.) to render 
incapable, or to make unfit. 

INDISPO/SED, 1 not willing to do a thing. 
2 ſick, or out of order. 

INDISPU'TABLE (of in not, and diſputor to 
be diſputed, lat.) inconteſt able, or not to be 

diſputed, plain, evident. 

INDISSO'LV ABLE (of id .ſſalubilis, lat. of 
in not, and diſſolvo to d iſlolve) that cannot 
be diſſol ved. 

IN DISSO'LUBLE, that cennot be loofed or 
undone, ; 

INDISTINCT (of indiftir7:r, lat, of in not, 
and diſtinctus diſtinguiſhed) confuſed, or 
without any diſtinction. 

INDISTUNGUISHABLE (of indiſtingvililis, 
lat. of in not, and diſlingusr to be diſtinguiſn- 
ed) not to be diſtinguiſhed, or diſceined from 
another. 

To INDUTE, 1 to compoſe, or pen, 2 (in 
the ſenſe of the Law) to indict, to accule, 

INDIVI'DUAL (of ind:r1iduns, lat. of in not, 
and divider to be divided) inſeparable, or 


. "od 


that cannot be divided. 


|INDIF/DUUM, lat. (in Philoſophy) 3 body 
ſo ſmall that it cannot be divided, a mote, 


or atom, 


INDIVV'SIBLE (of imdivifbilis, lat. of i» pot, 


| and dividor to be divided) which cannot be 


divided. 

INDIVI“SIBLES (in Geometry) are ſuch ele. 
ments or principles as any body or figure may 
ultimately be reſolved into; and theſe ele. 
ments, or indiviſibles, are in ſuch peculiat 
figure ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall, 

INDC'/CIBLE, or INDO'CILE (of indealt, 
lat, of in not, and doceor to be taught) 
blockiſh, or who cannot be taught, 

+ To INDO/CTRINATE {of endoctriner, f;,) 
to teach, or inſtru, 

INDOLENCE, or I NDOLENCY (of nds. 

lentia, lat. of in not, and doles to be in pain) 

1 inſenſibility, or the feeling or having no 

pain. 2 lazineſs, or careleſſneſs. 

NDOLENT, 1 inſenſible. 2 lazy, careleſs, 
or ſupine. | 

To INDO/RSE (of endgſſer, fr.) to write on 

the back, as of a bill, &c. 

INDORSED, {of in on, and dorſum, lat. the 
back) 1 carrying on the back, as, Elephants 
indor ſed with towers, i, e. carrying towers on 
their backs, Iſilton. 2 that has ſomething 
wrote on the back, as a note, 

To INIYOW, to ſettle rents, or revenues upon. 

I'NCERAUGHT, a gulph or bay running in 

between two lands, 

INDU'BITABLE (of indubitab;lis, lat. of in, 

not, and dubito to doubt) undoubted, certain, 

or indiſputable. \ 

To INDU'CE (of induco, lat. of in into, and 
duco to draw) 1 to allure, intice, or drs 
into. 2 to perſuade, or ſollic't. 3 to in- 
troduce, or bring in. i 

INDUCEMENT, the motive, or incitement 
to the doing a thing. : 

INDU/CTION (of indu#70, lat. of induts to 

introduce) 1 the putting a clergyman into 

poſſeſſion of a benefice, 2 a conſequence or 
concluſion, : 

To INDU'E, 1 to ſupply, or furniſh, 2 (ln 
Falconry) to digeſt, or concoct, ; 

To INDU*'LGE (of indulges, lat. of in not, 
end urge to preſs on) 1 to humour, of be 
indulgent to. 2 to gratify, or be propitior 
to. to concede, or grant. 

I DU LGENCE, 1 fondneſs, gentlenek, or 
aptacſs to bear with. 2 pardon, or forgiie- 
neſs, 3 (with the Roman Catholics) the re. 
miſſion of a puniſhment due to a fin, grant 
by the church, and ſuppoſed to ſave tht hn 
ner from purgatory, : 

INPU'LT,fr. a grant made by a prince, ot pot 

INDU/RABLE, tolereble, or that may be n. 
dured. 5 

To Id DU RATE (of endurcir, fr. or of 
with, and duts to harden, lat.) to harden, o! 


make hard. Th 


INE INF. 

To INDURE, 1 to bear, or ſuffer, 2 to laſt, of inzxtinFus, lat, of in not, and? extingus 

or continue, to quench) not to be quenched, that cannot 
INDUSTRIOUS (of induſtrius, lat. of endo, | be extinguiſhed, or put out. 

i e. in with, and ſtruo to pile up) diligent, { INEXTVRPABLE (of inexflirpatilic, lat. of 

zfiduous, acti ve, briſk, full of induſtry, in not, and extirpor to be rooted up) not to 
INDUSTRY, 1 thoughtfulneſs, contrivence, | be rooted up, that cannot be utterly deſtroy- 

ingenuity, 2 endeavour, diligence, pains- | ed. | bs 

taking. INE'XTRICABLE (of inextricabilis, lat. of 
To INE'BRIATE {of inebrio, lat, of in with, | in not, and extrico to diſengage) which one 

and eb rug drunken) to infatuate, intoxicate, | cannot rid himſelf from, or get out of, 

or make drunk, INEXU!/PERABLE (of inexuferabilts, lat. of 
INE'FFABLE (of inzfabi/ts, lat. of in not, | in not, and exupero to ſurmount) inſupeta- 

and efabilis that may be uttersd) unſpeak- ble, or unſurmountable. , 

able, or not to be uttered, that cannot be] f IV/NFALL, inroad, or incurſion. 

expreſſed by words. * INFA/LLIBLE (of infallibilrs, lat. of in not, 
INEFFE'CTUAL, INEFFE'CTIVE, or IN. and fallor to be deceived) 1 that cannot bu 

EFFICA'CIOUS (of inefficax, lat. of in, | come to paſs, 2 that cannot err. 

not, and efficax effectual) fruitleſs, vain, or | |' NFAMOU> (of infamis, lat. of in not, and 

without effect. fama forme) baſe, villainous, ſhametul, no- 
INE'LEGANT (of inelegans, lat, of in not, | toriouſly contrary to virtue and honour. 

and elegans handſome) without beauty, or NF AMV, diſgrace, diſhonour, difcreett, 

grace. YNFANCY (of infantia, lat. of infans an in- 
INEPT (of ixept us, lat. of in not, and aptus| fant) childhood, or the firſt period of one's 

fit) 1 unfit, or improper. 2 filly, fooliſh, life. 

ſimple, 3 idle, or ridiculous, I'NFANT (of infans, lat. of in not, and fans 
INEQUA”LITY (of inequalites, lat. of in] ſpesking) 1 young child, 2 a ſon of the 
| not, and ægualitas equality) unlikeneſs, | king of Spain, or Fortngal. 

vnevenneſs, or diſproportion. IINFANTa, a daughter of the king of Spain, 
INURRABLE (of in not, and erro to miſtake, | or Portugal, 

at.) infallible, or that cannot err. INFANTRY (of infanterie, fr.) the foot fol- 
INURT (of iners, lat. of in not, and rs power) | diers of an army, a 

incapable of the action. INFA“/TIGABLE (of :=fatigadbiles, lat. of in 
INETIMABLE (of inef:mabilts, lat. of in] not, and faitgor to be wearied) not to be 

not, and æſlimor to be valued} not to be va- wearted, or tired, 

ned, or which cannot be ſufficiently valued. i To INFATUATE (of infatuo, lat. to play 
INEVITABLE (of inevitabilis, lat. of in not, the fool) to intoxicate, to prepoſſeſs, to be- 

and evito to a void) unavoidable, or that can -? witch. 

dot be ſhunned or avoided, To INFE'CT, to poiſon, corrupt, or taint, 
INE'VITAZLY, infal:ibly. both in a proper and figurative ſenſe. 
INEXCU'SABLE (of incoxuſabilis, lat, of in INFE'CTION, the catching of a diſeaſe, by 


not, and excuſar to be exculed) not to be ex- ſome effluvia or fine particles, which fly off 


culed, unpardonable. from diftempered bodies, and mixing with 
INEXHAU'STIBLE (of inexharſftus, lat, off the juices of others, occaſion the tame diſ- 
in not, and exhanfter to be exhauſted) not 10 orders as in the bodies they came from. 
be exhauſted, drawn out, or emptied, ! INFE'CTIQUS, noiſome, or catching. | 
INE'XOR ABLE (of inexorabi'is, lat. of in INFECU/NDITY (of infœcunditas, lat. of in 
not, and exorabilis eꝛſy to be intreated) not} not, and fœcunditas fruitfulneſs) barrenneſs, 
19 be prevailed with. or unfruitfulneſs. 
INEXPE/DIENT, unfit, or not convenient, {To INFEE/BLE, to weaken, or make feeble. 
INEXPERIENCE (of in dot, and experientia INFELVWCITY (of infelicitas, of in not, and 
practice, or experience) want of ſkill, or felicitas happineſs) unhappineſs. 
experience, To INFER (of :nfero, lat. of in from, and 
INEXPIABLE (of inexpiabilis, lat. of in not, | ero to bear) to gather, cr conclude. 
and exprabilis that may be attoned for) that; INFERENCE, a conſequence, induction, or 
©annot be expiated, or attoned for. cone luſion. 
INEXPLICABLE (of inexplicabilis, lat. of in INFERIOR, below, under, of a low degree, 
not, and explico to be explained) that can- | INFERIOVRITY (of inferror, lat, lower) a 


— 


Nev be explained, | lower degree. 
XPRE'SSIBLE, not to be expreſſed, un- INFE'RIONS, perſons of a lower rank, or 
ulterable, meaner quality. 


INEXPU'GNABLE (of inexpugnabilis, lat. off INFE/RNAL (of infernalts, lat, of infernus 
in not, and expugner to be overcome) im- hell) helliſh, or belonging to hell. 
nere not to be overcome, or ſubdued. {$INFERTILE (of infertilis, lat. of in not, and 
"24 TYNGUISHABLE (of incatirguible, fr. fercilis froirfal) barren, or unfruitful. 
| To 
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INF IN G 


© INFEST (of infzfto, lat. of infefus trouble- | ment. 3 to give a ſanction, or confirmation 
ſome) to annoy, trouble, vex, or plague, to. 

INFID EL. (of infidelis, lat, of in not, and f- To INFORM (of informo, lat. of in into, and 
d to truſt to) a heathen, or one who believes ] forma a form) 1 to teach and inſttuct. 2 
not the chriſtian religion. to notify, or give inform: tion. z to be in- 

INFIDE'LITY, 1 unbelief, or the ſtate of an formed of, to underſtand, 4 t9 learn or ac 

_ unbeliever, 2 treachery, or perfidy. quire the knowledge of a thing. 

I'NFINITE (of infinitae, lat, of in not, and INFORMATION, 1 advice, or notice, » 

Anis the end) 1 endleſs, or without end. 2| an account, or detail. 3 accuſation, or 


great, vaſt, exceſſive, complaint, 4 inſtruction, precept, or docu- 
INFINITE, or infinitely great quantity, is that | ment, 

which has no bounds, ends, or limits. INFO'RMED Fflars (in Aſtronomy) are (ach 

INFINITE ſeries. See SER!ES. of the fixed ſtars, as are not caſt into any 


VNFINITELY ſmall quantity, is that which] conſtellation, or ranged under any form. 
is ſo very ſmall, as to be incomparable to any | INFC/RMER, 1 one that made a thing known 
finite quantity, or which is lefs than any aſ-| to another. 2 one that exhibits complaints 
ſignable quantity. to a magiſtrate for the ſake of getting money, 

INFINITE'SIMALE, ſuch quantities as are | INFO'RMOUS, without form, figure, r 
ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſinall. ſhape, | 

IN7J/NITIVE mood (in Grammar) is that | INFORTUNATE (of infort unatus, lat. of is 
which hath neither number or perſon, nor] not, and fortunatus happy) unha;py, un- 
nominative caſe before it, It does not de-] lucky, unproſperous. | 
note any preciſe time, nor determine the To INFRA/NCHISE, 1 to 2ggregate one to a 
number or perſons, but expreiles things in a4 company, 2 to make a freeman. 3 © 


| looſe undeterminate manner, make a free denizen, 4 (in Law) to give 
INFVRM (of infirmus, lat. of in not, and] one his liberty. | 

firmus frong) hekly, weak, or feeble, INFRA/NGIBLE (of infrargibilis, lit. of it 
INFV/RMARY, a place where the fick and] not, and frangor to be broken) not to be 

weak, belonging to any community, or ſo | broken, ſtrong, durable. 

ciety are lodged for cure. INFREQUENT (of infrequers, lat, of in not, 
INFLAMMABLE, capable of being ſet on] and freguens that is often done) rate, (cldom, 

fire, thet will produce 2 flame. that 1s not often done. 
INFI'STULATED, full of f9ulas, To INFRINGE (of infringo, lat. of in upon, 
To INFPVX, to fix, or f. ſten in. and frangs to break) to violate, or break in 


To INFLA'ME (of infamms, lat. of in and} upon, to invade the property of another. 
fam a flsmr) 1 to fer on firs, 2 to in- To INFUSE (of infuſer, fr. of infundo, lit.) 
cenſe, or inrag- 4 to incteaſe, or angment.} 1 to pour in, or into. 2 to ſoak, or flees 
INFLAMSI A TON, a tumour attenced wih] in. z to ſuggeſt, or inſpire, 
2a præternetutzl heat, and refneſs, with pain | INFUSION (in Pharmacy) is the ſleeping it) 


and hargneſs. | ingredients in hot liquors, in the anne! 
To INFLA/TE {of erfeer, fr) to (weil, orf tea is commonly made, in order to drav 
puff up. gut their virtues. | = 
INFLA'TION, (of in, and atis, lat. of fo toi To INGE*MINATE (of ingemino, lat, of ic 
blow) a windy ſwelling, | with, and gemng to double) 1 to repeat 0l- 


INFi ECTION (in Optics) is a multiplicate ten, 2 to increaſe much. | 
refraQion of the ravs of light, c-uſed by the INGE/MINATED florvers (in Botany) is whet 
unequal denfry at any medium, whereby] one flower grows out of another. 
the motion or progrels of the ray is hindered; To INGE/NDER (of ingenero, lat. of in with, | 


from going on in a right line, and gige to beget) to beget, or produce. 

| INFLE/CTION point of @ curve in Geome- INGE/NERATED, not produced by ge0e- 
i try) ſignifies the point where the curve be- ration, J 

6 gins to bend back again a contrary way. TINGE/NIO, a word uſed in Barb2does for the 
INFLE'XIiBLE (of in1exi6r/rs, lat. of in not, houſe or mill where they m- ke the ſugar: 1 

and flexibilis pliznt) 1 not to be bended, 2 INGE'NIOUS (of ingenioſus, lat. of irgerirn 

obſtinate, not to be prevailed upon. wit) 1 ſharp, witty, 2 cunning, ſhrewd. 3 

To VNFLULNCE (of infs, lat, of ir upon, | induſtrious, inventive. 4 exquilite, or ex- 


MW and fluo to low) I to have power over, 2f| ceilent, 
to cauſe, or produce, « INGENITE (of ingenitus, lat, of in, and ge. 

INFLUX (of infiux4s, lat. of in into, and] tts bred) innate, natural, bred in by na- 

uo to flow) a flowing, or running into, as] ture. ; 

of one river into another, &c. INGENITE diſeaſe, that which comes into the 
To INFO LD, to fold in, or incloſe in, world with a perſon. 
To INF O'RCE (of enfercir, fr.) 1 to force, or} INGF/NUOUS, frank, open, _— * 

bl 


oblige, to compel. 2 to Rirengbhen by argu NEN {of ingenivm, lat, of in Wit 2100 
{ 


INH 

43, a natural inclination) genius, or na- 

* tural diſpoſition. 

To INGE'ST (of ingero, lat, of in into, and 

gero to carty) to put in. c 

INGLE, a bardachio, catamite, or boy hired 

to be abuſed againſt nature, 

INGLO/RIOUS (of inglorius, lat. of in not, 

and gloria glory, or renown) 1 of no renown, 

fame, or reputation, 2 baſe, mean, vile, 

r INCO/RGE. See To GoRGE. 

INGOT, a wedge of gold, or filver, 

To INGRA/FT, 1 to graft, or ſet a ſhoot in 

the ſlock of a tree. 2 to imprint, or 1ncul- 

cate, 

To INGRAUL, to notch about. 

INGRA/TE, or INGRA/TEFUL, See Un- 
GRATEFUL, 

To INGRA/TIATE one's ſelf 2 in into, and 
 gratia, lat, favour) to curry favour, or en- 
deavour to gain the good- will of another, 

INGRAYTITUBZ (of ingratitudo, lat. of in 

not, and gratitudo thankfulneſs) ungrateful- 

neſs, unthank ſulneſs. 

To IN GRAVE, to cut letters, repreſentati - 

ons of men, &c. on metals, and precious 
ſtones. | 

INGRE/DIENT, fr. (of ingrediens, lat. of 

ingredior to enter into) a ſimple, or part of 

any compound. 

INGRESS (of ingreſſio, lat. of in into, and 

gradior to go) an entrance, or the entering 
into. 

INGRESS (in Aſtronomy) is the ſun's enter- 
ing the firſt ſcruple of one of the four car- 

dinal ſigns, eſpecfally Aries. 

To INGROSS. 1 to write fair, and in large 

letters. 2 to foreſtal, er buy up all of a 

commodity, 3 to confine the whole to one's 
ſelf, as trade, talk, &c. | 

To INGU'LF (of engloutir, fr. to ſwallow 
down) properly ſaid of a gulf. 

To INGU'RGITATE (of ingurgito, lat. of 

in into, and gurges a gulf) to eat and drink 
ravenouſſy. 

. gluttony, or beaſlly 

eeding. 

To INHABIT (of inhabiro, lat. of in in, and 

babito to dwell) to live, or dwell in. : 

INHAUBITABLE, 1 habitable, or that may 
be inhabited, 2 in oppoſition to habitable, 

or that cannot be inhabited, uninbabitable. 

INHABITANT, a perſon who reſides or lives 

in a place, 

INHARMOUNICAL relation (in Muſic) ſigni- 

fies a harſh reflection of flat again(] ftarp, in 

a croſs form, viz, when ſome harſh and diſ- 

pleaſing diſcord is produced, in comparing 

the preſent note with another part. 
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INR 
| lat.) to hold, or enjoy, | 
TINHE/RITANCE, is a perpetuity of right 

in lands, &c. to a man and his heirs, 

INHE/RITOR, a male heir. 

INHEHAITRIX, a female heir, 

To INHI'BIT (of 1nhibeo, lat. of in in, and 
habeo to hold) to forbid, or prohibit. 

INHIBITION, a writ to forbid a judge from 
farther proceeding in a cauſe depending be- 
fore him. * 

IN HOLDER, one that holdeth, or keepeth 
an inn. 

INHO'SPITABLE (of inhoſpitalis, lat. of in 
againſt, and hoſpes a ſtranger) batberous, 
rude, uncivil to ſtrangers. 

INHOSPITA”LITY, rudeneſs to ſtrangers, 
giving them no entertainment, churliſhneſs. 

INHU'/MAN, or INHUMANE (of inbuma- 
nus, lat, of in not, and humanus human) 
diſcourteous, rude, barbarous, ſavage. 

To INHU ME (of inbumo, lat. of in into, and 
bumo to bury) to bury, or inter. 

To INI ECT (of injecto, lat. of in into, and 
jacio to eaſt) to caſt, or ſquirt in. 

INJECTION (in Phyfic) is the conveyirg 
any liquid medicine into any wound, or ca- 
vity of the body, by means of a ſyringe, 
clyſter-pipe, &c. 

INJECTION (with Anatomiſts) is the fillins 
the veſſels of an animal body with colour'd , 
wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhew 
their ramifications. 

INFMITABLE (of imimttabilis, lat. of in not, 
and imiter to imitate) that no man can imi- 
tate, or do the like. 

To INJOIN, or to INJOYN {of enjoindre, 
fr. of injungo, lat. of in with, and junge to 
join) -to command, require, or lay upon. 

To INJO/Y, 1 to take the profit of. 2 
take delight in. 3 to have the uſe of, 

INVQUITOUS (of iniguus, lat. of in not, and 
&quus juſt) contrary to equity. | 

INVQUITY, wickedneſs, or injuſtice, 

INITIAL (of initialis, lat. of initio to begin) 
the firſt, or moſt ancient, | 

To INITIATE (of initio, lat. of initium a 

| beginning) 1 to inſtruct in the firſt princi-- 
ples of an art, ſcience, &c, 2 to enter, or 
admit one into any order, &c. 

INJUDI'CIOUS, without judgment, or diſ- 

cretion. 

INJU/NCTION (from To injoin) an order, or 

command. 

To I'NJURE (of injurior, lat. of injuria, of 

in againſt, and jus right) to wrong, or abuſe, 

IN IU RIOUs, 1 unjuft, or wrongful. 2 a- 

du ſive, or affrontive. 

VNJURY, 1 injuſtice, prejudice, or wrong. 2 

an abuſe, or affront. 


to 


To INHA'NCE 1 1 1 
K to raiſe the price of things. 


3 40 to flick) to cleave, or ſtick faſt to, 
in. 


INHERENT, cleaving, or flicking faſt in, 


] 


(of inbæreo, lat. of in to, and; INJU/STICE (of injuſtitia, lat, of in not, and 


To INHE/RIT (of in to, and baris an heiy, 28 INKINDLE, to 3 or ſet on 
u 0 


juſtitia juſtice) an unjuſt act, hard dealing, 
or ill ulage. | 
INK, a liquor to write withal. 
fire, 
both 
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INN. 


both in a proper and figurative ſenſe. 
FVNKLE, a ſort of tape, 
FNKLING, 1 a hint, or intimation. 2, a 
deſire after. | | 
I'NLAND, fituate upon the main land, or in 
the heart of a country, far from the ſea, | 

INLAND 2:/is (in Trade) are ſuch as are pay- 
able in the ſame kingdom, or nation in which 
they are drawn. 


IN O 
56. 5'.] a parliament and port town of 
Scotland, in the county of Fife, fituate on 
the north ſhore of the Frith of Forth, 
INNERMOST, the moſt inward, 
I'INNINGS, land recovered from the ſea, 
INNISKILLING, IW. lon. 78. 50, lat. 54, 
20/,} a little ſtrong town of Ireland, in the 
province of Uliter, and county of Ferny. 


INLAND trade, a home trade, or trade car- 


ried on upon the land without the affiſtance | 


4 


of ſhipping. 

To INLA/RGE, 1 to make larger. 
very ful! upon a ſubjeR. 

To INLA'Y, to work with ſeveral pieces of 
wood or metal of divers colours and figures, 

INLEA'SED, a word uſed in the champion's 

. eath, fer inſnared, or intangled, 

I'NLE'i, a paſſage, or entry. 

To INLUGHTEN, to give light to, both in 
a pier and figurative ſenſe, 

To Ir. % 7, to enter into the lift of ſoldiers. 

NI. V, a peil for invaroly, 

INM. TE. a lodger, a reien admitted to 
dweli in the houſe of another. 

VNMO3ST, 1 the moſt inward, 2 ſecret, or 
hidden, 


2 to be 


INN, a public- houſe for the entertainment of 


travelers, 
To INT, to lodge at an inn. 
INNS, cur c-il-oes of the profeſſors and ſtu- 
dents of the common law are flilled int; 


which is the old Engliſh word fert duſes 
of noblemen, biſhops, and otizeis of extra- 


ordinary note; being of the ſame ſiguifica- 
tion with the French word Hotel. : 
INNS H ccurt, are fo called, as ſome think, 

becauſe the ſtudents are to ſerve and attend 

the courts of judicature; or elſe becauſe none 


but the ſons of noblemen and gentlemen} 


were received, who were here qualified to 
ſerve the king in his court, Of theſe are 
four principal ones, wiz. the Inner and 
Middle Tempie, Lincoln's-inn, and Gray's- 
inn. 

INNS of charcery, here probably ſo called, be- 
cauſe anciently inhabited by ſuch as ſtudied 
the forming of writs, which belonged to the 
curſitors, officers of chancery, They are 
now moſtly taken up by attornies, ſolicitors, 
&c. 

To INN corn, to get into barns, &c. 

INNA “TE (of iznatus, lat. of innaſcor to be 
born with) inbred, or connatural. 

INNATE principles, are principles or ideas 
ſtamp'd upon the foul or mind, at its firſt 
make, 2nd which it brings into the world 

with it. 

INNA'VIC ABLE (of innavigabilis, lat. of 
in not, and navigor to be failed upon) that 
cannot be failed on. 

INNER, 1 inward. 2 innermoſt, in oppoſi- 
tion to the outermoſt. 3 lecret, or hidden. 


INNERKEITHING, FW. loa. 3. 15, lat, 


0 


{ 


nagh. | 

['\/NNOCENCE, or VNNOCENCY (of is. 
nocentia, lat, of in not, and noceo to hut) 
barmleſſnef:, guiltleſſneſs, purity of ſoul. 

INNOCENT, adj. 1 harmleſs, inoffenſive, 2 
guiltleſs, without a crime, - 3 fimple, filly, 

INNOCENT, fub. T one guilty of no crime, 
2 an idiot, or ninny. 

INNOCENTS-day, the 28th of December, 
obſerved in memory of Herod's ſlaying the 
innocents, or infants, otherwiſe called Cbj/. 
dermas day. 

INNO”CUOUS (of 7nnocurs, lat. of in not, 
and noceo to hurt) harmleſs, that doth no 
hurt. 

To VINNGVATE (of innovo, lat. of in for, 
end »:U9 to change) to change old cuſtoms, 
and bring in new ones. 

INNOVATION, change, or alteration. 

INNO/XIOQUS (of ianexiut, lat. of in not, and 

' mnoxics hurtful) 1 hirmleſs, that doth 10 

' hurt. 2 ha-mlcfs, that taketh no hurt, 

INNUE'NDGO, lat. batb. (of innzo to fignify)a 

word uſed in writs, declarations, and plead 

ings at law, to declare a perſon or thing that 
that was mentioned before obſcurely, ot left 

! coubtfu], 

INNU/MERABLE (of inrumerabilis, lat, ofit 

| not, and nameror to be numbered) number- 

i lefs, or not to be numbered. . 

To INO/VCULATE (of inoculo, lat. of in into, 

2nd oculi 2 bud) to graft in the bud. 

INO CULATION, 1 (in Gardening) a kd 
of grafting, by which the bud of one fut 
tree is put into the ſtock or branch of ao 
ther; by making an inciſion in the bark, 
and laying the bud therein, 2 (in Phybc) 3 
tranſplanting of diſtempers from one body to 
another, particularly the ingraſtment of ibe 
ſmall-pox. 1 

INO'/DOROUS (of inodorvs, lat. of ir not, 
and odors to perfume) without ſmell, that 
ſmelleth of nothing. 

INOFFE'N>IVE (of inoffenſus, lat. 
and offendo to hurt) harmleſs, innocent, 
gives no offence, 

INOFFVCIOUS (of inofficioſus, lat. of is lo, 
and officioſus obliging) backward in dow 
one any good office, diſcourteous, diſoblig'0se 

+ INO”PINATE (of inopinatus, lat. of in bot, 
and cpinatus imegined) unthovght of, u. 
expected. Ne 

INO'RDINATE (of inordinatus, lat. of ix dot, 
and ordinatus in order) out of order, !y 
extravagant, immoderate. where thee 

magd- 


5 


of in not, 
that 


* proportim is 
| 


INS 


magnitudes being in one rank, and three] different, cold. 


others proportional to them in another, you 
compare them in a difterent order. : 

INORGA 'NICAL, without organs, or in- 
ſtruments. N 8 

INQUEST (of enguere, B12 inquiry, or 
ſearch, eſpecially that made by a jury. 2 
the jury, or thoſe of the inqueſt, 

INQUVETUDE (of inguietudo, lat. of in not, 
and puieto to make quiet) uneafine(s, trou- 
ble, want of reſt, 

To INQUI/RE (of inquire, lat. of in after, 
and gueero to ſeek) 1 to aſk, or demand. 2 
to examine, or ſearch into a thing, 

INQUISI” TION, 1 a diligent ſearch, or in- 
cuiry. 2 an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction eſta- 
bliſhed in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, for 
the trial and ex mination of ſuch perſons as 
are ſuſpected to entertain any religious opi- 
nions contrary to thoſe profeſſed in the 
church of Rome. 

INQUUSITIVE, buſy, curious, prying, that 
would know every thing. 

INQUI'SITOR, 1 a ſheriff, or coroner, &c, 
having power to enquire into certain caſes, 
2 a judge in the inquiſition. 


To INRA'GE (of enrager, fr.) to make mad, | 


or angry, or put into a great paſſion 

To INRVCH (of enricher, fr.) 1 to make rich, 
2 to embe:liſh, or adorn, 3 to enlarge, or 
amplify, 


INS 


3 not to be perceived. 4 
that has no ſenſe. 

INSE/PARABLE (of inſeparabilis, lat. of in 
not, and ſ:paror to be leparatee) that cannot 
be ſeparated, or parted. 

To INSERT {of inſers, lat. of in into, and 
ſero to plant) to put, or thruſt in, to place in 
between, i 

INSERTION, the implication of one part 

within another. | 

INSERTION of the muſcles, is where the ten- 
don is fixed in a moveable bone; as origin 16 

' where the bone is immoveable. 

T Yo INSE'RVE (ot inſervo, lat. of in and 

ſervs to ſerve) ta promote, or bear a part in. 

INOERVICEABLE. dee UxsSERvice- 

ABLE. 

{NSI#DIOUS (of infidioſus, lat. of inſidior to 
way-lay one) inſaaring, treacherous, or de- 
ceitful, 

INSIGHT, 1 inſpection, or looking into. 2 
knowledge, or ſkill. * 

INSIGNIFICANT, 1 uſeleſs, or vain, 2 

| inconfiderable, or of no value. 

INSINCERE (of infircerus, lat. of in not, and 
fncerus ſincere) falſe, not to be depended 
upon, unſincere. 

To INSFNUATE (of inſinuo, lat. of in into, 
and finus the boſom) 1 to intimate, or give 
a hint of. 2 to wind, or ſcrew one's ſelf 
into favour. | 


I'NROAD, or VNRODE, excurſion, or in» {INSIFPID (of infipidus, lat. of in not, and ſæ- 


vaſion of a country by enemies. 

To INRO'LL, to record, or regiſter, 
INSA'TIABLE (of iaſatiabilis, lat. of in not, 
and ſatio to ſatisfy) that cannot be ſatisfied. 
To INSCRIBE (of inſcribo, lat, of in upon, 
and ſcribo to write) I to write in or upon. 2 

to intitle, or ſuperſcribe. | 

INSCRIBED (in Geometry) a figure is ſsid to 
be inſcribed in another, when all the angles 
of the figure inſeribed touch either the an- 
ples, fides, or planes of the other figure. 

INSCRIBED bodies. See REGUL an bodies. 

INSCRIBED hyperbc/a, is ſuch an one as lies 
ntirely within the angle of its aſymptotes, as 
the cynical hyperbola doth, 

INSCRI'PTION, a motto or title, written or 
engraven over any thing. 

INSCRU'T ABLE, fr. (of infcrutabihs, lat. of 
in not, and ſcrutor to trace out) unſearch- 
able, impenetrable, not to be found out by 
human reaſon. | 

To INSCU'LP (of inſculpo, lat. of in into, and 

 Jeulpo to 10 to ingrave upon. 

I'NSECT, (of in, and ſeco, lat. to cut) a ſmaller 
claſs of animals, commonly ſuppoſed to be 
exlanguinous ; and diſtinguiſhed by certain 
inciſures in their bodies. 

INSECU/RE (of in not, and ſecurus fecure, 
lat.) unſsfe, or not ſecure. 

T INSE'NSATE (of inſenſetz, lat. of in not, 
and ſenſus ſenſe) ſenſeleſs, mad, fooliſh, 


pio to tafle of) 1 unſavoury, without tafte 
or reliſh. 2 flat, dry, or without eloquence, 
or reaſon. | 

To INSVST (of info, lat. of in upon, and 
ſaſto to ſtand) to ſtand upon, or not give up, 
to demand ftrenuouſly. 

To IN SLAVE, to make a ſlave of, 

To INSNA/RE, to intangle, or draw into 2 
ſnare, 

INSO'CIABLE (of inſaciabilis, lat. of in not, 
and ſociabilis ſociable) uncivilized, or not fit 
for converſation. 

INSOLA'TION (of ixſalatio, lat. of in into, 
and ſol the ſun) a bleaching, or lying in the 
ſun. 

INSOLA'TION (in Pharmacy) the dige ſtion of 

any ingredients by Iving in the ſun, 

IINSOLENT (of inſolens, let. of in not, and 
folens according to cuſiom) 1 fancy, bold, 
impudent. 2 proud, arrogant, haughty, 

INSO'LUBLE (of inſo/z51lzs, lat; of in not, 
and ſolubilis that rnay br unlooſed) that can- 
not he lovied or deſtroyed. 

INSO'LVENCY, not being able to pay one's 
credifors, 

IN>O'LVENT, not being able to pay his juſt 
debts, 

IN &*MNIOUS (of inſornioſus, lat. of in 
through, and ſomnieſas, troubled with disams) 
troubled with dreams, or viſivis, 

INSPE/CT (of in, pi. io, lat. of in into, and 
ſpecis to (ee) to overſee, orlouk inte. 5 


ISSE'NSIBLE „I that has no feeling, 2 in- | 
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INSPE'TTION, 1 irſght, or knowledge. 2 
iaſpecting, or looking over. 

INSPE'CTOP., an overſeer, one to whom the 
care and conduct of any work is committed. 
F INSPERSTON (ef isſperſio, lat. of in upon, 

and ſpares to ſprinkle) a ſprinkling on. 

To INS+I'RE (of in ſpiro, lat. of in into, and 

giro to breathe) tv breathe into, or ſuggeſt, 

INSPIRATION, a. breathing into. 2 (among 
Divines) the heavenly grace, which fills the 
ſoul with extraordinary and ſupernatural gifts. 
3 (in Phyſic) that action of the breail by 
which the air is admitted into the lungs ; in 
which ſenſe it is a branch of reſpiration, and 
is oppoſed to expiration. 

To IN>PiS3ATE, to make thick, 

To IN*PFRIT, to put life and ſpirit into one. 

INSTA'BLE (of :nfabilrs, lat. of in not, and 
Habilis ſteady) unſieady, unconſtant, change- 
able. 

To INSTALL (of inaller, fr. of in, and fal. 
lum, lat. a ſeat in the church) to ſettle, or 
inſtate a perſon in any dignity. 

INSTALLA!/T:ON orINSTALMENT, 1 the 
induction of a dean, or other eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nitary to his proper ſtall in the cathedral to 
which he belongs. 2 the ceremony whereby 
the knights cf the Garter are placed in their 
rank, in the chapel of St. George at Windſor, 

VNSTANCE (of inſtantia, lat. of in upon, and 
flo to itind) 1 proof, example. 2 folici- 
tation, ſuit, or requeſt, 3 model, or pat- 
tern. 

To INSTANCE, to produce ſome inſtances or 
examples. 8 
INSTANT, adi (of inſtans, lat. of in, and ffo 
to ſtand) 1 eager upon a thing. 2 earneſt, 
or of conſequence, 3 preſent, not future, 

juſt now. 

INSTANT, ſub. is an infinitely ſmall part of 
duration that takes up the time only of one 
idea in our minds, without the ſucceſſion of 


To INSTITUTE (of inftituo, lat, 


1037 


want of reaſon in brates, 


: of in for 

and ſtatuo to ordain) to eſtabliſh, ordain, N 
appoint. 

INSTITUTES, a book, containing the ele- 
ments of the Roman law. 

INSTITU"TION, 1 foundation, or eftablif.. - 
ment. 2 education, or inſtruction, 3 , 
faſhion, or cuſtom. 4 (in the plural nun. 
ber) books or precepts that prepare the way 
to ſome art. 

To INSTRU'CT, 1 to teach, inform, er 
bring up in. 2 to furniſh with inſtructions. 

INSTRU'CTION, 1 education, or pretept, 
2 (in the plural number) directions in 2 by. 
ſineſs of concernment. 

INSTRUMENT (of infrumentum, lat, of i» 
with, and frus to work) 1 an implement, 
or tool, to do any thing with, 2 a publick 
act, or writing. 3 a ſervant to do a thing, 

INSTRUMENTAL, 1 conducive, or that had 
a hand in it. 2 performed by inſtruments, 

To INSUVE, to follow, 

INSUFFI'CIENT (of inſuffiſant, fr. of in not, 
and ſuffictens, lat, ſufficient) unable, unczps. 
ble, or not ſufficient, 

INSULAR (of inſularis, lat. of inſula an 
iſland) of, or belonging to an iſland. 

INSULATA columna (in Architecture) is a 
column, or pillar that ſtands alone, 

To INSU'LT (of inſulto, lat, of in over, and 
falto to dance) 1 to abuſe, or atfront, 2 to 
deride, or jeer. 

I NSUPER, lat. over and above. 

INSU'PERABLE {of inſuperabilis, lat. of i 
not, and ſuperabilis that may be overcome) 
1 invincible, not to be overcome. 2 unſut- 
mountable, or not to be got over. 

INSUP! O'RT ABLE, fr. intolerable, not to 
be endured, 

INSURANCE, ſecurity given to make good 

the Joſs of ſhips, houſes, &c. in conſideration 
of a ſum of money in hand paid. 


another, wherein we perceive no 3 
at all. 

VNSTANTLY, 1 earneſtly, or preſſingly. 
preſently, or immediately. 

INSTANT A/NEOUS, immediately, without 
any ſucceſſion of time. 

INSTAURA'TION, (of inflauratio, lat. of 
inflaure to renew) a reſtoration of a thing, re- 
newing, or tepai, ing to its former ſtate. 

INSTEA/?, in lieu of. 

VNSTEY, the upper part of the foot next the 


2 


leg. 

To VNSTIGATE (of inſigo, lat. of in for, 
and ftigs to prick forward) to animate, or 
encourage. : 

To INSTVL (of infi/'o, lat. of in into, and 
ſtills to drop) 1 to pour in by little and little, 
2 to infuſe principles, or notions into. | 

INS [VNET (of inſtinfturs, lat. of in not, and 
finger tu be extinguiſhed) an inward motion; 
or natural inclination, or diſpoſition, where- 
«ith animals are endowed ; and ſupplies th: 


To INSU'RE, to engage to make good ary 
thing that is in danger of being loſt, 

INSUR MOU/N TABLE. SeeUNnsunrmMovNT- 
43 x. 

INSURRE'CTION (of inſurre#io, lat. of i 
againſt, and ſurgo to ariſe) a tumult, up- 
roar, or rifing up againſt, _ | 

INTACT, lat. (in Geometry) are rieb: 
lines to which curvesdo continually approach, 
and yet never meet with them. : 

To INTA'IL, 1 to fix an eſtate upon certain 
perſons who are to ſucceed hereditarily, 2 
ſpoken figuratively of diſeaſes which are &- 
rived from the parents to their offspring, 

To INTA'NGLE, 1 to twine, or twiſt one 
with another; 2 to perplex, or confound. 

I'NTEGER, lat. intire and whole. 

INTEGERS (in Arithmetic) Ggnify whole 
numbers, in contradiſtinction to fractions. 

ILNTEGRAL, of, or belonging to an integer, 
vor whole, | Ih 


FN 

INTEGRAL parte (in Philoſophy) the parts 
that conſtitute the whole. 

INTE”GRITY (of integritas, lat. of integer 
upright) 1 honeſty, uprightneſs, fincerity. 
2 intireneſs, or wholeneſs, 

INTE!'GUMENTSS (of integumentum, lat. of 
"in, and tego to cover) a covering. 

INTEGUMENTS (in Anatomy) the cover- 
ings that inveſt the whole body, or any of 
its parts, ; : 

INTELLECT (of intellectus, lat. of inter with- 

ia, and ego to read) the underſtanding, or 

res ſon. 

INTELLE'CTUAL, belonging to the under- 

- ſtanding, 

INTELLIGENCE (of intelligensza, lit. of in- 
telligs to know) 1 a perceiving, or under- 
ſtanding. 2 correſpondence, - 3 advice, or 
news. 4 (in the plural number) celeſtial 
ſpirits, or angels. 

INTELLIGENT, underſtanding, perceiving, 
well- knowing. | | 

INTPLLIGIBLE {of intelligibilis, lat. of in- 
tellggo, of inter within, and lego to reac) 
plain, eaſy to be under ſtood. 

+INTE/MERATE (of intemeratus, lat. of in 
net, and temeratus defiled) pure, undefiled, 
uncorrupted. ; 

INTUMPERATE (of ixterperant, lit, of in 
not, and temperans ſober) I that has no cm- 
mand of -himſelf, 2 diſorderly, or diſſolute. 
3 either too hot, or tov cold, 

To INTENND (of intends, lat. of in towards, 
and tende to ſtretch out) 1 to purpoſe, or 
deſign, 2 to mean, or aim at. | 

INTENDANCY, the office, or dignity of an 
intendant, 

INTE'ND ANT, fr. one who has the conduct, 
inſpection, and management of any thing, a 
title among the French. N 

INTENDMENT, 1 intention, deſign, or pur. 
poſe, 2 meaning, or ſignification. 

INTE'NSE (of inter ſus, lat. of intends to 
ſtretch) great, or exceſſive. 

INTE'NS:ON (in Philoſophy) ſignifies the in- 
creaſe of the power, or energy of any qua- 
lity, ſuch as heat, cold, dc. for of all the 
qualitie: they ſay, they are intended and re- 
nutted, that is, capable of incteaſe and di- 
minution. 

INTENT, 1 fixed, or bent upon. 2 earneſt, 
or devout, 

INTENT, or INTE'NTION, meaning, pur- 
- Poſe, or deſign, 

INTERCA'LARY (of intercalaris, lat. of in- 
fer between, and calo to call) put, or ſet 
between, = 

INTERCALARY day, the odd day of the 
leap year inſerted in the month of February, 

9 called, becauſe with the Romans the 

3 proclaimed it with a loud voice. 
TERCALARY verſe, the burthen of 2 


Ya 2 vetſe that is often repeated z 3s 
3 


E | 


— O Hymenæe Hymen, 
Hymen o Hymemæe. 
CATULLYS, carm. 59. 


To INTERCE DE (of intercedo, lat. of inter 
between, and cedo to go) 1 to ſolicitate, or 


pray in one's behalf, 2 to make uſe of a 
negative voice againſt any law, or order of 
the ſenate. 

To INTERCE'PT (of intercic io, lat. of inter 
between, and capio to take up) 1 to take up 
by the way. 2 to take unawares, or to ſur- 

rize. 

INTERCE/PTED axis, a term in conic ſec- 
tions, ſignifying the ſame with Abſcifſa ; 
which ſee. 

INTER CE'SSION, an interceding, or intreat- 
ing in behalf of another. 

INTERCE/SSOR, a mediator, or one that in- 
tercedes in behalf of another, 

To INTERCHANGE, to exchange, to give, 
or part with one for the other, to barter, or 
chaffer. 

INTERCHA/NGEABLY, mutually, or by 
turns. | 

INTERCLU/DED (of intercluſus, lat. of inter 

between, and c/udor to be cloſed in) incloſed, 
ſtopped, or ſhut up between. 

INTERCOLUMN aA TION (in Architecture) 
is the ſpace between two columns, which, in 
the Doric order, is regulated according fa 
the diſtribution of ornaments in the frieze. 

To INTERCOMMUY/NICATE (of inter be- 
tween, and communico to communicate} to 
communicate mutually, or one with another. 

INTERCO/STAL (of inter between, and co- 

fe, lat, the ribs) ſomething between the 
ribs, 

INTERCOURSE, commerce, or correſpon- 
dence, 

INTERCU'RRENT (of intercurrens, lat. of 
inter between, and curro to run) running be- 
tween, 

To INTERDUCT (of interdico, lat. of inter 
between, and dico to ſpeak) to prohibit, or 
forbid. 

To VNTEREST (of intergſſer, fr.) to concern, 
or engage. 

INTEREST, 1 concern, or advantage. 2 
pretenſion,. claim, concern, 3 credit, or 

ower. 

INTERE T (in Arithmetic) is the ſum reck- 
oned for the loan, or torbearance of ſome 
principal ſum lent for (or due at) a certain 
time, according to ſome certain rate, and 
therefore is called principal, becauſe it is 
the ſum that proczeates the intereſt, or from 
which the intereſt is reckoned, and is either 
ſimple or compound. 


Compound INTEREST, is that which atiſes 
from any principal and intereſt put toge- 
ther, as the intereſt ſtiil becomes due; ſo 
that at every payment, or at the time when 
the paymeats became due, there is created 
a new piinbipal ; an! for that reaſon it ts 
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Siople INTEREST, is counted from the prin- 


called intereſt upon intereſt, or compound 
intereſt. 


cip>] only, and is eafily computed by the 
imple or compound golden rule. 

To INTERFE'RE (of inter between, and fero, 

lat. to bear) 1 to rub one heel againſt ano- 
ther in going, as ſome horſes do. 2 to elaſh, 
or oppoſe. 2 to pat between, or interpoſe, 

IVTERFLU/ENT (of interfluus, lat. of inter 
between, and fluo to flow) running or flow- 
ing between. 

+ INTERGA'PING (of inter, lot. between, 
and gapen, du. to gape) a goping, or open- 
ing between. | 

INTERJA/CENT (of interjacens, lat. of inter 
between, and zaceo to ly) lying between. 

INTER]JE/CTION (of interjectio, lat. of inter 
between, and jacis to utter) a part of ſpeech 
which betokeneth a ſudden p-flion of the 

mind, under an imperfect voice. 

P"'NTERIM, lat. mean while, or mean time. 

INTE'&IOUR, or INTERIOR-(of interior, 
lat. of intra within) more inward, or within 
the compaſs of. | ; 


INT 

| (of intern natus, lat. of in not, and terming. 
tas bounded) boundleſs, or that has no bound 
or end, x 

INTERMPSSION, interruption, or diſconti. 
nuance, 

To INTERMPFT (of intermitto, lat. of inty 
between, and mitto to ſend) 1 to leave, ot 
put off for a time. 2 to ceaſe, or diſcon. 
tinue. | 

To INTERMIX (of intermiſceo, lat. of inte- 
one with another, and miſceo to mix) to 
mingle among, or mix with one another, 

INTERMU/NDANE (of inter between, ani 

| mundus' the world, lat.) of or belonging to 
the place and diſtance between divers world 

INTERMU'RAL (of intermuralis, lat, of in. 
ter between, and murus a wall) that is be. 
tween two walls, a 

INTERNAL (of internus, lat. of inter withia) 
that 1g within, or inward, 

INTERNAL angles, are all angles made by 
the ſides of any right-lined figure within. 
INTERNUNCTO, fp. (of inter between, and 
nuncius a meſſenger) an agent of the pope in 
another prince's court where there is no nun · 


INTERIOR polygon, See PoLYGon Inte-| cio. 


rior, 

INTERIOR rau. See Tat us interior, 

To INTERLA'CE (of intre/acer, fr.) 1 to 
twiſt one with another, 2 to intermingle, 
or inſert among. 

To INTERLA/RD (of entrelarder, fr.) 1 to 
lard, or ſtuff lean meat with fat. 2 to inter- 
lace, or inſert, 

To INTERLEAVVE (of inter, lat. between, 
and leap, ſax. a leaf) to put blank paper 


between the leaves of a book. 


i To INTE'RPOLATE (of interpolo, lat. of in- 


ter within, and po/io to deck) 1 to refine, or 
purify. 2 to alter, or falſify. 

To INTERPO'SE (of interpoſer, fr, of irtir- 
pono, lat. of inter between, and p91» to put) 
1 to put in, or between. 2 to make uſe of 
one's authority. 3 to intermeddle in a 
buſineſs, 

To INTE'RPRET (of interpreter, lat. of in- 
pres an expounder) 1 to explain, or expound, 
2 to tranſlate, to tell or give the ſignific. tion. 


To INTERLINE (of inter between, and linea 
a line, lat.) to write between two lines, by 
way of inſertion. 


INTERPU'NCTION (of interpunctio, lat. of 
inter between, and punct᷑um a point) a point- 
ing, or diſtinction by points. 


To INTERLO/PE (of interlopre, fr. a ſmug- To INTE RR (of enterer, fr. of in into, and 


gler, of inter, lat. between, and lopen, du. 
to run) to interrupt the trade of a company, 


or to take up an imployment to the prejudice 


of thoſe who were brought up in it. 
INTERLUDE (of interludium, lat. of inter be- 
tween, and /ud? to play) an entertainment 
exhibired on the theatre between the acts of 
a play, to amuſe the ſpectators while the 


terra the earth, lat.) to bury, 01 lay in the 


ground, 

INTERREVGN, or INTERRE/GNUM (of 
interregnum, lat. of inter between, and g- 
num a reign) the ſpace between two retgns, 
or governments, or the fpace of time between 
the death of a king and the crowning cf in- 
other. 


actors change their dreſs; or to give time To INTERROGATE (of interrego, lat, of 


for the changing the ſcenes. They uſually 
conſiſt of concerts of muſic, ſongs, dancing, 


inter between, and rogo to demand) to de- 


mand, or aſk a queſtion, 
Neteof INTE'RROGATION, is a merk cf 


&c, 
To INTERME/DDLE, to meddle with, wy diſtinction always ſet at the end of a ques 


concern one's ſelf in another's affair. 
INTERMEDIATE (of intermedius, lat, of 
inter in, and medius the middle) in the mid- 
dle, or that lieth, or is between two. | 
INTERME'DIUM, lat, ſpace, or diſtance 
between. 3 


INTER MEF/SSES (of entremets, fr.) tit- bits, or 
ragoos. 
To INTERMINGLE. See To IN TEFRMIxX. 


tion, and expreſſed thus (7) a 
INTERRO GATOR, adj. belonging to, in 
the nature of a queſtion, TOS. 
INTERRO”GATORY, ſub. a queſtion de- 
manded of a perſon, 
To VNTERRUPT (of interrumpo, lat. of ir. 
ter between, and rumpo to break) 1 to hin- 
der, or ſtop. 2 to diſturb, or take off, 
INTERRU/PTION, 1a diſcontinuance, 
breaking off, 2 troubling one in the me 0 


IN TE RMIN ABLE, or INTERMINATE] 


5 


| 


. 


INT 


of 4 buſineſs. 3 an interpoſing in the mid- 

dle of a diſcourſe. : 

To INTERSE'CT (of interſeco, lat. of inter 
in, and ſeco to cut) to cut or chop in. 

INTERSE/CTION, a cutting off in the mid- 


dle. 

INTERSE'CTION (in Geometry) fignifics 
the cutting one line or plane by another, 

+ INT:RSHO'CK, a knocking, or ſtrikinę 
one thing againſt another. 

To INTERSPE/RSE (of inter between, and 
arge to ſprinkle) to ſcatter, or ſprinkle 
here and there. 

INTEGSTELLAR (of inter between, and 
ficlla a ſtar, lat.) a word uſed by ſore au- 
thors to expreſs thoſe parts of the univerſe 
that ate without and beyond our ſolar ſy- 

| fiem. In which many ſyſtems of the pla- 
nets are ſuppoſed to be moving round each 
fixed ſtar as the center of their motion, as 
the fun is of outs. 2 

INTERST CCE 3 (of interſtitium, lat. of inter 
between, and fo to fland) a diſtance, or 
ſpace between. 

INTER. TWISTED, interwoven, or twiſted 
together. 

INTERVAL (of intervallum, lat. the ſpace 
between the ditch and wall of fortifications, 
of inter between, and vallum a trench) a 
ſpace between, a diſtance, a pauſe, a reſpite, 

INTERVAL (in Muſic) is the diſtance be- 
tween any two ſounds, whereof one is more 
grave, and the other more acute. 


| 


ö 


To INVERVENE (of intervenio, lat. of inter 


between, and venio to come) 1 to come, to 
paſs between. 2 to hinder, or intercept. 3 
to happen now and then, 

INTERVIEW (of entreveue, fr.) 1 meet- 
ing, or coming together. 2 a conference, 
or congrels, | 

To INTERWAYVE (of inter, lat. between, 
and peapan, ſax, to weave) to weave with, or 
mingle among. 

INTE'STABLE, incapable by law to make 
any will, or to be taken for a witneſs. 

INTES'/TATE (of inteſtatus, lat. of in not, 
and ref atus atteſtated) that has made no will, 

INTESTINE, adj. (of inteſtinut, lat, of intzs 
within) 1 that is in the inteſtines, or in- 
wards. 2 civil, home, not foreign, 

INTE'STINES, ſub. the bowels, guts, or 
inwards, 

To INTHRA/L, to inſlave, or bring into 
bondage, f 

To INTHRO/NE, or to INTHRONIZE (o 

ntbronizo, lat. of in upon, and ibronus a 

throne) to ſet upon the throne, to inveſt 

with the ſupreme authority, 

3 INTICE, to allure, ſollicitate, or ſet on. 
TICEMENT, 1 inſtigstion, or ſolicitati- 

1 — 2 charm, or allurement. ; 
me» Ari& friendſhip, or great fa- 

INTIMATE (of intimus, lat. of intra with- 


FN. 7T 
in) hearty, cordial, or fincere, very we 


acquainted with, familiar, 


To INTIMATE (of intimo, lat. of intus from 


within) to hint, ſignify, or give to under- 
ſtand. 
To INTIDMIDATE (of intimido, lat. of 12 
and timidus fearful) to frighten, diſhearten, 
or put in fear, | 
INT/IRE (of entier, fr.) 1 whole, or not 
broken. 2 perfect, or ſincere, 3 complete, 
or abſolute. | 
To INTVTLE (of intituls, lat. of in and itu- 
lus a title) 1 to give a title, or name to. 2 
to give a right, or claim to, 


INTO, a prepoſition uſed inflead of in, after 


a verb that ſignifies 2 local motion. 

IN'TC' LERABLE (of intelerabilis, lat, of in 
not, ard tolero to bear) inſufferable, inſup- 
portable, or that cannot be borne, 

To INTO'MR, to put into a tomb. 

To INTOUXICATE (of intexico, lat. of in 
with, and /oxicum poiſon) to make mad, 
bewitch, or make drunk. 

INTRA/CTABLE (of intrafabilis, lat. of in 
not, and tractabilis tractable) unmanageable, 
or unruly, 

INTRA'D), it. a folemn entry. 

IINTR *ILS, the bowels, or inwards, 

To INTRA'P (of attraper, fr.) to entangle, or 

enſnare. : ; 

INTREA'GUE (of intrigue, fr.) See In- 

TRIGUE. 

To INTREA'T, 1 to beg earneſtly, 2 to 

entertain, or welcome. 3 to difcourſe of a 

thing. 

INTREATY, ſupplication, an earneſt begging, 

or coniur!ng. 

To INTRE'NCH, 1 to fortify with intreneh- 
-nents. 2 to incroach, or intrude upon. 
INTRE/NCHMENT, = trench, or fence to 

defend a poſt +yainft the attacks of an ene- 


my. 
INTREPID (of edu, lat. of in not, 
and treprdo to trem ie) fearleſs, undaunted, 
courageous, Hit, bold, 
INTKEFPI'DITY, !-arlefineſs, courage, un- 

dauntedneſs, 
NTRI CAC, difficulty, or perplexity. 
I'NTRICATE (of intricutus, lat. of in for, 
and trice an impediment) 1 perplexed, or 
intangled. 2 dark, or obſcure ; difficult to 
be undetſtood. 


INTRP-UE, fr. 1 a ſecret deſign carried on 


on with privacy. 2 an amour, or piece of 


gallantry. 


INTRINSIC, or INTRFNSICAL (of in- 


trinſecus, lat. of intra within, and ſecus to- 
ward) 1 inward, or interior. 2 real, true, 
or genuine. 


To INTRODU'CE (of introduco, lat. of intro 


into, and duco to lead) 1 to bring, or lead 
in, 2 to ſet forth. 
INTRODU'CTION, 1 an introducing, or 
bringing in. 2 a preface to a diſcourſe, & e. 
To 


| 


INV 
To INTRU'DE (of intrudo, lat. of in into, and 
trudo to thruſt) 1 to thruſt one's ſelf into a 
company, or a place, 
dee too officious in. 
_INFRUVSION, 1 an intruding, or thruſting 
"one's ſelf into company, &c. 2 a violent, 
or unlawful entrance into landt being void of 
a poſſeſſor, by him that has no right to them. 
To INTRU'ST, to commit to one's hands and 
charge, to put one in truſt with. 
INTUITION (of iatutus, lat. of in into, and 
tucor to fee) 1 penetration, or infight, 2 
inſpection, or examination. 
INTU'ITIVE, x contemplative, or ſpeculative. 
2 beholding, or examining. 
To INVA'DE (of invads, lat. of in into, and 
Vado to march) 1 to attack, or aſſail. 2 to 
uſurp, ſeize, or lay hold of, 3 to trouble, 
or dilorder, 
INV A#LID, adj. (of invalidus, lat. of in not, 
and validus luſty) 1 weak, ſick, infirm. 2 
of no force, not good in law. 3 not valiant, 


or ſtrong. | 
FNVALVD, ſub. a ſoldier or ſailor, who by 


reaſon of age, wounds, or the like, is diſ- | 


abled for ſervice. 
To INVA/LID, or INVAULIDATE, to an- 
nul, or make void. 
INV A'RIABLE, fr. (of in not, and vario, lat. 
to vary) conſtant, immutable, unchange- 
able. 


INVA'SION, 1 an inroad, or deſcent upon a 


country. 2 vſurpation, or encroachment, 

INVE/CTIVE, fub. (of :nvefrva, lat. of in 
againſt, and webs to carry) a railing ſpeech, 
or virulent expreſſion. 

INVECTIVE, adj. ailing, virulent, or ſati- 

- rical, 

To INVEUGH 2 inveho, lat. of in againſt and 
vebo to carry) to rail, or ſpesk bitterly a- 
gainſt. 

To INVEIGLE, to intice, or deceive by fair 
words. 

To INVE'L OPE (of enve/oper, fr.) to cover, 
incloſe, or wrap up. | 

INVE'NOM (of enwvenimer, ft.) to poiſoa, or 
infect. : 

To INVENT (of i-wenter, fr. of invents, lat. 
of in into, and wvenio to find) 1 to find out, 
or diſcover. 2 to forge, or deviſe. 

FiVENTION, 1 the finding out of things. 
2 the thing found out. 3 trick, or device. 
4 (in Rhetoric) is that part which finds out 
proper means to perſuzde, | 

I'NVENTORY (of inwentaire, fr.) a lift, or 
orderly acccunt of a perſon's goods, or flock 
in trade, It is called a catalogue, when 
ſpeaking of books, and of things ſold. by 
auction; 2nd » particular, when of parcels 
of land, tenerrents, &c. 

INVERARY, [W. lon, 5 deg. lat. 569. 28“. 
a patliament town of Scotland, in the county 


of 232 
Id VERNESS, [W. Jon. 4 deg. lat. 67“. 36“ 


2 to intermeddle, or 


INV 


a port town of Scotland, the capital of the 

county of Inverneſs, firuate on the mouth 

of the Neſs in Murray-frith. 

VNVERSE method of fluxions, is the method 
of finding the flowing quantity from the 
fluxion given, and is the ſame with what 
the foreign mathematicians call the calcyluy 
integralis. 

INVERSE. method of tangents, is the manner 

of finding an equation of a curve, or con- 
ſtructing a curve by means of a given tan- 
gent, or any other line, whoſe determina- 
tion depends upon a tangent. 

INVERSE proportion, or Proportion by Her- 
fon. See ProPok TION, © | 


| 
INVERSE ratio, is the aſſumption of the 


| conſequent to the antecedent, like as the 
antecedent to the conſequent ; as if 
A: B:: C: D; then by inverſion of ati, 
B: A: : D: C. 

INVERSION, a turning the contrary way, 

To INVERT (of inverto, lat. of in apgainf, 
and verto to turn) to turn the contrary way, 

To INVE!ST (of inveſtir, fr.) 1 to ſurround, 
inviron, or beſiege. 2 to put into poſſeſſion 
of. 3 to inftal, or inaugurate, | 

To INVE'STIGATE (of inveſtigo, lat. of i 
through, and veſige to trace) to trace, ot 
ſearch out. 

INVE'STITURE, is uſed both for the right, 
and act of inveſting a tenant, or vallal, 
INVE“TERATE (of inveteratus, lat. of in 
with, and weteratus grown old) confirmed by 
long uſe, or ſettled by long continuance, 
IN VIDIOUs (of invidioſus, lat. of invideo to 
envy) I envious, malicious, ſpiteful. 2 o- 

dious, hateful. | 

To INVI'GORATE (of in with, and wge 
to flouriſh) to enliven, or give vigour to. 

INVINCIBLE (of invincibilis, lat. of in not, 
and vincor to be overcome) not to be over- 

| come. 

IN VVOLABLE (of inwiolabilis, lat. of in not, 
and viois to violate) not to be violated, or 
broken, ſacred, that muſt be carefully ob- 
ſerved. 

INVVOLATE, 1 not violated, or broken. 2 
unhurt, or untouched. 

To INVIRON (of environner, fr.) to ſur- 
round, or compaſs about, 

INVISIBLE (of inviſfibilis, lat. of in not, and 
wiſer to be ſeen) that cannot be perceived, ot 
ſeen. 

VNVITATION, 1 2 bidding, or inviting. 
2 a treat, or entertainment. | 

To INVITE (of invito, lat, of in in, 2nd vi 
violence, guafi blanda vi to call earneftly) 
1 to bia, or deſire to come, 2 to encoutege, 
or excite, 

INUNDA'TION (of inundatio, lat. of in op- 
on, and undo to riſe in ſurges) a flood, of 
overflowing of water, 1 

To INVOCATE (of inwece, lat. of g 

nd vaco to call) to call upon, or implole. 

a ) to call upon, FNVO- 


* 
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INVOCA!TION, a calling upon, or crying 
for help, an act whereby we adore God, and 
cell on him for his afſhiflance | 

I'NVOICE, an account of goods, ſent by one 
merchant or factor to another, together with 
their value, cuſtoms, &c. 

To INVO'KE, the ſame with Invocate; 
which ſee, 

To INVOLVE (of inwolvo, lat. of in into, 
and vivo to roll) 1 to wrap, or fold in, 2 
to intangle, or invelop. 

INVC'LUNTARY (of inwoluntarius, lat. of 
in againſt, and volæntas the will) contrary to 
one's own will. 


INVOU'LUNTARY (by Phyſicians) is faid of 


any natural excretion, which happens thro* : 
; JO'SSING Block, the block for eaſe in mounts 


weakneſs, or want of power to reſtrain it, 


INVOLU'TION (in Algebra) is the raifing up k ; 

any quantity from its root to any power aſ- hos JO'STLE, to thruſt, or puſh with the el. 
METS OR IO pore or a tittle, a point, or the leaſt thing that is 
or raiſed to the ſecond power, they ſay in- 70 PIAL. fr 2 - „„ 0 
0 8 , , . 


volve a+-b to the ſecond power, that is, 
multiply it by itſelf, ' and it will produce 
aa L246 |. bb, | 

To IV RE, to uſe, or accuſtom, _ 

INUTULITY (of inutilitas, lac. of in not, 
and utor to have the uſe of) unprofitable- 
neſs, uſeleſſneſs. | 

INVULNERABLE (of invulnerabilis, lat. of. 
in not, and wulneroy to be wounded) that 
cannot be wounded. 

INWARD, interna], or that is within. 

INWARDS, bowels, or entrails, 

Te INWRA'P, to wiap, er fold in, 

JOAK, See Joie, 

JOB, 1 a ſmall piece of work. 
blow, 

JO'BBER, 1 one who undertakes jobs, or 
ſmali pieces of work. 2 one that buys 
and ſells ſhares in annuities, &c. 

To JOBE, to chide, or reprimand. 

JOCKEY, one who manages, teaches, and 
deals in horſes. 

JOCOSE (of jeceſus, lat, of jocor to joke) 
ſporting, or jeſting, done out of a joke. 


2 a ſtroke, or 
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JO'LLITY, gaiety, or mirth. 

JO'LLY, 1 gay, merry, in good humour, 2 
lu#y, hearty, ftrong. 

To JOLT, to ſhake, or jumble, as a coach, 


&c, 

IO/NIAN 4, or IO”NIC, of, or belonging to 
the Ionians. 

IC/NIC diale#, a manner of ſpeech peculiar 
to the Ionians. 

IO/NIC order (in Architecture) is the third 
order, and is a kind of mean between the 
ſtrong and the delicate orders. Its capital is 

- adorned with volutes, and its cornice with 


0 
1 


| 


| 


JOCTULAR (of jocularis, lat. of jecer to joke) 
lporting, or Jjetting, 

JO'CUNU (of jocundus, lat, of jocus, a jeſt) 

— Joyful, merry, pleaſant, 

[ ö JOG, 1 to puſh, or ſhake. 2 to jolt, or 
ump. J 

To JOG on, to wall a flow pace, 

To JYGGLE, to ſhake, or jog, 

To JOIN (of jaindre, fr.) 1 to put together. 
2 to be joined, or coupled together 3 to 
come together. 4 to cleave, or adhere to. 
5 to bear part of the expence of. 6 to be 

Beat to, or border upon. | 

JOINERY, the art of performing the curious 
part of wood work. 

r JoyxT, 

X EN, . ; . 
ON ( / or, lat, of cus à jeſt) to jeſt, 


denticules. It takes its name from the Io 
nians, who invented it. | 
JONQUUL (of jonguille, fr.) a flower ſo called. 


ing a horſe, 


bows, &c. 


JOURNAL, fr. 1 a diary, day-book, or regi- 

ſter of what paſſed daily, 2 a common 
name for news- papers. | 

JOURNAL, 1 (in Navigation) is a book where- 
in is kept an account of the ſhip's way, 
courſes fteer'd, winds, variations of the com- 
paſs, &c, 2 (in Merchants accounts) a book 
into which every particular article is poſted 
from the waſt book ; a day book. 

JOU/RNEY (of journee, fr.) 1 a travel by 
land. 2 a day's march. 3 way, or pro- 
greſs. 


JOURNEY-man, one that covenants to work 


for another in their occupation or trade, by 
the day. ; 
OY (of joye, fr.) mirtk, pleaſure, ſatisfaction. 
JOYFUL, pleaſant, or merry. 
JOY'LESS, fad, or melancholy. 
JOYNT, ſub, 1 a place in the body where the 
bones meet, and are faſtened together, 2 
a knob in plants, or twigs of trees. 3 2 
member, limb, &c. of meat. 4 the ſeam 
in a wall, &c. 5 the hinge, as of a ſnuff- 
box, &c. | 
JOYNT, adj. mutual, or joined together, 
OVNT.beir, co- heir, or fellow- heir. | 
JOY!NTURE, 1 a covenant whereby the huſ- 
band, or ſome other friend in his behalf, aſ- 
ſures to his wife, in caſe of marriage, ſome 
lands or tenements, for term of lite, or o- 
therwiſe, 2 a ſettlement made to a Woman 
in caſe of marriage for term of life, 
JOYSTS (in Building) pieces of timber which 
are framed into the girders or ſummers of an 
houſe, on which the boards of the floors are 
laid. * 
IP WICH, E. lon. 19. 16/, lat. 529. 12. 


an ancient well- built, populous borough and - 


port town in Suffolle, forming a fort of a 
half moon on the fide of the river Ozwell, 
over which it has a good ſtune bridge leading 
to its ſuburb Stoke- Hamlet, It extends a 


X x | mile 
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mile in length, but more in breadth, and is 
ſo encompaſſed with hills as not to be ſeen 
but at a very little diſtance. But this ſitu- 
stion is extremely commedious fur water 
which is collected on the hills, and conveyed 
in pipes to every houſe in the town 3; beſides 
public conduits, The harbour is not ſo 
commodious now as formerly, and the num 

ber of its ſhips, as well as its trade by ſea 
is thereby greatly diminiſhed ; but till the 
trade is conſiderable, and ſeveral ſhips of good 
burthen belong to the harbour; for the tide 
riſes generally 12 feet at the common key, 
tho* it flows but a very little way farther, 
and at low water, the river 1s in a manner 
ory. 
3 houſes, but formerly it had 21 
churches, and fix religious houſes, the ruins 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen. One of them, 
Chriſt-church, is converted into a manſion 

Houle, at preſent the ſeat of Mr. Claude 
Fonnereau, with a park and bowling green 
belonging to it. At another, Chriſt's-hoſ 

pital, is a charity-ſchool, a free grammar- 
ſchool, a librzry, and an hoſpital or bride- 
well, where rogues, vagabonds, &c, ate 
kept to hard labour, The ruins of a third 
are to be ſeen in the garden of a public houte 
near St, Nicholas's church ; at this houſe is 
a cold bath, and a fine bowling-green. In the 


town is a theater, end an excellent ſſembly- 


room; but indeed there is nothing wanting 
to render the town pleaſant; and it is reck- 
oned one of the cheapeſt places in England 
to live at, becauſe of the eaſineſs of houſe- 
rent, plenty of all manner of proviſions, and 
quick paſſage either by water or land, a co ch 
going hence to London every day, 'The 
churches are all large, and very neat, and 
moſt of them have large church yards, and 
muſical rings of bells, ; in that called St. 
Mary at tower is a fine orgin, Part of the 
ramparts are ſtill to be teen, and two of the 


gates are ſtanding; near one of them is a| 


gaol for this part of the county; and in the 
yard of Chriſt's hoſpital is a ſpacious huild- 
ing, where the quarter ſeſſions are held. Ihe 
Houſes are large, and built in the antique 
faſhion, the ſtreets are brozd and well paved, 
the inns are many and very commodious ; 
and here are reckoned to be more gentry 
than in any place in the county, except 
Bury. Here is a fine butchery, built by 
cardinal Wolſey, a native and ſon of a 
butcher, of this place, In the market-place 
is a pretty market-houſe, with the figure 
of Juſtice on the top of it, The ma: kets 
for meat are on tueſday ane thurſday ; on 
wedneſday and friday for fiſh, and for provi- 
Sons of all kinds on faturday, It has a 
great cattle-fair on Auguſt the 11th and 
T2th, and one on September the 14th for 
butter and cheeſe 3 befides other fairs on 


Good: friday, April the 234, May the 7th | 
6 


It has twelve pariſh churches, beſides | 


IRI 


and 8th, and July the 25th. It is govern. 


ed by two bailiffs, ten port men, twenty. 
four common- council men, two chamber. 
lains, a recorder, and a town- clerk, The 
bailiffs, and four portmen are juſtices of the 
peace. The inhabitants enjoy ſeveral pri- 
vileges, no freeman can be obliged to ſerys 
on juries out of the town, or bear any of. 
fices for the King, Sheriff excepted, or to 
pay any toll in any other part of the king. 
dom; are entitled to all waifs and ſtroys 
and all goods caſt on ſhore within their 20. 
miralty juriſdiction, which extends on the 
coaſt of Eſſex, beyond Harwich, and on 
both fides the Suffolk coaſt, They paß 
fines, and recoveries, try cauſes both crimi- 
nal and capital, and even crown cavſes 3. 
mong themſelves, It gives the title of 
Viſcount to the Duke of Grafton; and 
ſends two members to parliament. Diſtant 
from London 55 computed, and 68 meaſur- 
ed miles, 

IRA'SCIBLE (of iraſcibilis, lat. of ira anger) 
apt to be angry, ſubject to anger, 

IRE, anger, wrath, diſpleaſure, 

IREBY, an ancient, but mean town in Cum- 
berland, with a market on tueſday, Diſtant 
from London 225. computed, and 290 mea- 
ſured miles; and 15 from Carliſle, 

IRELAND, zu ifland of the Atlantic ocean, 
ſituate between 5 and 10 degrees of weſt 
longitude, and berween 51 and 55 degrees 
of north l:titude, being 250 miles Jong, 
and 150 broad. It is divided into four large 
provinces, 272, Ulſter on the north, Leinſte: 
on the eaſt, Munſter on the ſouth, and 
Connaught on the weft, It is a fruitful 
level country, well watered with lakes and 
rivers, hut too much infeſted with bogs, 
The ſoil ſeems to be richer than in Eng- 
land; and it abounds in cattle to that de- 
gree, as to furniſh France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Weſt- Indies, with their butter and 
beck, and they have alſo great plenty of 
woot ; and their linen manufactury is come 
to great pecfeftion, The country is exceed- 
ingly well fituate for trade, and has many - 
commodious harboure. Their Jaws and couri 
of juſlice differ but very little from thoſe of 
England, It is reckoned that fix par's in 
ſeven of the inhabitants are papiſls, and there 

are alſo multitudes of Diſienters in ihe notti 
of Ireland. The eſtabliſhed church is the 
ſame as in England, goveraed by archbi- 
ſhops and biſhops, and the clergy «re gele- 
rally better provided for than in England. 
Dublin is the only univerfity in the K!9p- 
dom, and that conſiſts of one college, in 
which are about 600 ſtudents of all ſcr's 
There is generally about 12,000 ſoldiers 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, but ſcarce any of tht 
natives among them., 

RIS, gr. 1 the rainbow. 2 the flower 0c 


N 


luce. 3 (in Optics) thoſe changeable of 


IRR 


fours which ſometimes appear in the glaſſes 
of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c, 4 that co- 
jour'd ſpectrum, which, in a triangular priſ- 
matic glaſs, will project on a wall, when 
placed (at a due angle) in the ſun- beams. 
5 the sreols, or circle round the nipple of a 
woman's breaſt. 

VRKSOME, troubleſome, diſpleaſing. 

VAON, a hard, fufible and malleable metal, 
the hardeſt and moſt difficult to melt of all. 
It conſiſts of a ſalt, ſulphur, and an earth; 
but all impure, &c. ill mixed, 

RON monger, a dealer in iron. 

IRON. moulds, ſmall yellow ſpots in linen, 
paper, &c. 

To iRON, 1 to make linen, &c. ſmooth, by 

| rubbing it with a hor iron. 2 to put fet- 
ters, or irons on a malefactor. 

JROUNICAL, ſpoken in jeſt, or by way of 
irony. 

VRONY (of rronta, lat. of ergwniin, gr. diſſi 
mulation) a fieute in rhetoric, wherein we 
plainly mean ſimetbing very different from 
what our words ſecm to expreſs 3 as when 
we ſ-emm to commend à perſon at a time 
when we evidently diſcommend him, The 
irony diſcozers ſelf rather in the tone than 
in the words, 

To IRRA*DIATE (of irradio, lat, of in upon, 

and radio to ſhine) 1 to ſhine upon, to cait 

forth his beams upon, to lighten, 2 to 

. caſt forth beams, or to ſhine, 
IRRA'TIONAL (of irrationabilis, lat, of in 
not, and ratio reaſon) unreaſonable, or void 
of reaſon, 

IRRATIONAL guantities, are ſuch as are in- 
commenſurble to give a quantity. 

IRRATIONAL numbers, numbers that can- 
not be expreſſed, or that are incommenſura- 
ble to unity. 

3 IONA/'LITY, the being void of 
reg lob. 

IRRECONCTLEABLE (of irreconcil:able, fr. 
of in not, and reconcilior to be reconciled, 
lat.) 1 impl-cable, not to be reconciled, 2 
contradiftory, that cannot be mace to agree, 

IRRECO'VERABLE, or IRRECU/PERA- 
BLE (of irrecuperabilis, lat. of in not, and 
recupero to recover) wholiy loſt, or not to be 
recovered, 

IRRE”"FRKACGABLE (of irrefragobilis, lat. of 
in not, and refragor to break) inconteſtable, 
or undeniable. 

IRREFU'/TABLE (of irrefutabilis, lat. of in 
not, and refuter to be retuted) evident, not 
to be refuted, 

IRRE"GULAR (of irregularis, lat, of in not, 
and regula a rule) 1 without rule, or out 
of rule or order, that devi nes from the 
common rules or torms, 2 inordinate; or: 
unruly, 

IRREGU LAR bodies (in Geometry) are ſolids, 
2 are not terminated by equal and like 


— 


IRREPROA*CHABLE {of irreprochable, fr, 


ISA 


IRREGULAR fortification, © See Irregular 
FoRTIFICATION, 

IRREGULA”RITY, 1 going ont of rule, or 
order, diſorder. 2 a canonical impediment, 
which hinders a man from gaking holy or- 
ders. 

IRRELVGION, (of irreligiofitas, lat. of in 
not, and religio religion) impiety, ungodli- 
neſs, or want of religion. 

IRRELI/GIOUS, ungedly, or indevout. 

IRREME'DIABLE (of irremediabilis, lat. of in 
not, and remedium a remedy) that cannot be 
remedied, helpleſs, or without a remedy. 

IRREMVSSIBLE (of irremiſſibilis, lat. of in 
not and remittor to be forgiven) unpardon- 
able, not to be forgiven, or expia ted. 

IRRE”PARABLE (of irreparabilis, lat. of in 
not, and reparor to be repaired) that can- 
not be repaired, or reſtored to its former 
tte, 

IRREPREHE!NSIBLE (of irreprebenſus, lat. 
of in not, and reprebendor to be blamed) 
harmleſs, innocent, not to be blamed. 


of in not, and reprebo to reprove, lat.) blame- 
leſs, not to be reproached, or charged with 
any crime. 

IRREPRO\VEABLE, blameleſs, not to be 
reproved. | 
IRRESUVSTIBLE (of in not, and ręſiſto to re- 
ſit) that cannot be reſiſted, or withſtood, 


IRRE”'SOLUTE (of irreſo/u, fr. of in not, 


and reſolvo to reſolve, lat.) wavering, in- 
conſtant, unreſolved, 
IRRESOLU!TION, 1 uncertainty, or ſuſ- 
pence. 2 want of courage. | 
IRRETRVEVABLE, not to be retrieved, or 


recovered. 


IRRE”'VERENCE (of irreverentia, lat, of ia 


not, and reverear to revere) rudeneſe, want 
of reſpect, or veneration, 


IRREVERENT, that ſhews no reſpeR, or 


reverence to. 


IRREVERSIBLE, that cannot be repealed, 


or made void. 


[RRE/VOCABLE (of irrevocabilis, lat. of in 


not, and rewvor to be recalled) not to be te- 
voked, ot recalled, 


To VRRIGATE (of irrigo, lat, of in with, 


2nd r/g0 to water) 1 to water, 2 to bedew, 


moiſten, or ſoak. 


[RRIWGUOUS, moiſt, wet, or plaſhy. 
To VRRITATE (of irrite, lat.) 1 to anger, 


or provoke. 2 to move, or ſtir up. 


IRRU/?TION (of irruptio, lat, of in into, 


and rumpo ta break) an inroad, or a break - 
ing into by violence. 


IRWIN, IW. lon. 48. 40'. lat. 559. 925%.] 3 


port town of Scotland, ſituate ct the mouth 
of the river Irwin on the frith of Clyde. 


IS, a perſon of the verb, to Be, 
I'SAGON (of 17aywnes, gr. of leg equa), and 


yewvie an angle) a geometrical tigure, cone 
ſiting of equal angles. | 
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TSCHIUM, yr. (of wy, ſtrength) (in Ana- 


tomy) the name of one of the bones of the 
hip, called alſo Coxa, and Coxendix. 

J. cHURIA, gr. (of lex to ſuppreſs, and 
soy urine) a ſtoppage of urine. 

VSICLE, a bit of ice hanging at the eaves of 
houſes. See Icxs1crx. 

VSINGLASS, a kind of fiſh glue. 
THYOCOLLA, 

VSLAND (of iſle, fr.) a land ſurrounded with 
the ſea, or freſh warer. 

JSLE, fr. 1 an iſland, 

a building. 

ISLET, a little iſland. 

ISOCHRONAL line, is that in which a heavy 
body is ſuppoſed to deſcend without any ac- 
celeration. 

VSOCHRONE (of leg equ3], and xęeveg, gr. 
time) vibrations of a pendulum, are ſuch as 
are made nearly in the ſame ſpace of time, 
as all the vibrations or ſwings of the fame 
pendulum are, whether the arks it deſcribes 
be longer or ſhorter ; for when it deſcribes a 
Larger arch, it moves ſo much the faſter, 
and when a ſmaller proportionably ſhhwer. 

VSOME'RIA (in Algebra) is the fame with 
converſion of equations, or of clearing any 
equation from fractions, 

YSOPERIME'”TRICAL figures (in Geometry) 
are ſuch as have equal peramiters, or cir- 
cumferences. | 

I50/CELES triangle, is one that hath only 
two equal ſides. See fig 20, In thele tri- 
angles, the angles B and C, oppoſite to the 

equal fides, are equal; and the line DA 


See Icn- 


2 a ſide, or wing of 


LE 


ITCHY, troubled with the itch, 


PTEM, lat. 1 alſo, 

manner. > 

ITEM, ſub. 1 an article in an accourt, 22 

hint, or caution, = 

To TERATE (of itero, lat. of iter 3 way) 
to do, or ſay the ſame thing over again, to 
reiterate, 

ITVNERANT (of :tinerans, lat. of iter a ua)) 
travelling, or moving from place to place, 


2 likewiſe, or in like 


[ITINERANT jaſtices, thoſe who were for. 


merly ſent with a commiſſion into divers 
counties, to hear ſuch cauſes eſpecially x 
were termed pleas of the crown. 
ITINERARY, a book that deſcribes ths 
way to ſome places. 
TUBILA/TION, 2 folemn rejoicing. ' 
JU'BILE, or JU'BILEE (of Day, heb. a her 
of rejoicing or releafing) 1 (among the Jews) 
denotes every fiftieth year; at which ume 
all the ſlaves were made free, and all lands 
reverted to their ancient owners, 2 (in a 
more modern ſenſe) it denotes a grand ſo- 
lemaity, or ceremony celebrated at Rome, 
— wherein the Pope grants a plentary indu]. 
gence to all ſinners, at leaſt to as many 25 
viſit the churches of St, Peter and St. Paul 
at Rome. It was firſt eſtubliſed by Boni- 
face VIII. A. D. 1300; and it was to fe- 
turn every hundred years. Put Clement VI, 
reduced it to fifty years. U, ban VI. appiint- 
ed it to be held every thirty-five years ; that 
being the age of our Saviour. And Sixtus 
IV brought it down to every tven!y-fv2 
years, that every one might have the berefic 


drawn from the vertex A, cutting the baſe 


BC into two equal parts, is perpendicular to; 


the baſe, 


of it once in their life, where it now con- 
tinues, 
JUCU/NDITY (of ;ucunditos, lat. of jucundus 


 BSSUE, fr. 1 end, or event. 2 family, off-; pleaſant) pleaſantneſs, mirth, jollity. 


ſpring, or children. 3 profit, or revenue, 
4 expence, or deburſement. 
ſource. 6 an artificial aperture in ſome part 
of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous moi- 
ſture, or give vent to ſome noxious humour. 

To ISSUE, 1 to publiſh, or ſend abroad. 2 
to ſpring out of. 3 to end, or terminate. 

PSTMUS, (id gr.) a narrow neck of land 
which joins two continents, or joins a penin- 
ſula to the terra firma, and ſeparates two ſeas, 

IT, that thing. | 

ITA/LIAN, 1 one born in Italy. 2 the lan- 
guage of the Italians. It is derived prin- 
cipally from the Latin, and of ell the lan- 
guage* formed from the Latin, none carries 
with it more vifih'e marks of its original. 

TTA*LIC, of, or belonging to Italy. 

ITA'LIC lerter (in Printing) is that which 
does not ſtand upright, but Jeaning, 

ITCH, 1 the name of a loathſome and infec- 
tious diſeaſe of the ſkin. 
inclination ; as, I have an T7ch to do it, 1, e. 

I have a great mind to do it. 3 propenſity; 

as, He bas an Itch for gaming, i. e. He has 

@ propenſity, or is addicted to it, 


JVD Ac, of, or belonging to the ſeus. 


5 a ſpring, or JUDAISM, the cuſtom, religion, or rites of 


the Jews. 

To JUDGE (of judico, lat. of judex a judge) 
1 to hear, to determine cavſes. 2 to give 
one's opinion of, 3 to ſuppoſe, or imagine, 

JUDGE (judex, lat.) an officer of eminent 
parts and probity, appointed to execute qu- 
ſtice in civil and criminal caſes, 


2 2 great mind, or 


JU!DGMENT, 1 the diſcerning faculty. 2 
prudence, or diſcretion, 3 opinion, or {en- 
timent. 4 ſentence, or deciſion, 5 pun#h- 
ment, or chaſtiſement. 

JU'DICATORY, or JU/DICATURE,? plice 

of judgment. 8 8 

JUDVCIAL, of or pertaining to judgment, 

or trial, J pr 

JUDWWCIOUS (of jadicieux, fr.) rational, di 
creet, endued with good judgment. 

JUG, 14 ſort of earthen drinking pot. 27 
nightingale. ; 
St. IVES, [W. lon. 6 deg. lat. 50*- 18] l 
port town in Cornwall, fituate on the Inf 
channel: the true name is St. ITHES. Ii. 


governed by a mayor, twelve * x fo 


| 


JUL 

twenty-four inferior burgeſſes, a recorder," 
town-clerk, c. It has throve pretty much 
by pilchards and Corniſh ſlate ; and 20 or 
o ſail belong to its harbour; which is not 
very conſiderable, by reaſon of the bay's be- 
ing almoſt choaked up with ſand. Here 15 
a handſome church, but the mother church 
is at Unilalant, and a grammar - ſchool, 
founded by Charles I, It has markets on 
wedneſday and ſaturday, and fairs on Good- 
friday, April the 16th, May the 1oth, July 
the 20th, September the 26th, and Decem- 
ber the 3d. *Tis a borough town, and ſends 
two members to parliament, Diſtant from 
London 229 computed, and 278 meaſured 
miles ; and 68 from Launceſton, 

& IVES, a large ancient town in Hunting- 
donſhire, on the Ouſe, over which it has a 
good ſtone bridge, Here is a goed market 
on monday for fatted cattle, brought from 
the north, and fairs on Whit-monday, and 
September the 21ſt. Here Oliver Crom- 
well rented a farm before he was choſen a 
burgeſs for Cambridge. Diftant from Lon- 
don 49 computed, and 57 meaſured miles ; 
and 6 from Huntingdon, 

To JUGGLE, 1 to ſhew tricks by flight of 


JUR 


riod, So that to know what year of the 
Julian period any given year of Chriſt an- 
iwers to, to the given year add 4713 ; for 
ſo many years of this period were elapſed be- 
fore A. D. 1. Scaliger fixed the beginning 
of this period 764. years beſore the creation. 

JU'LIO, an Italian coin, worth about five 
pence. 

JU'LY, the ſeventh month of the year; dur- 
ing which the ſun enters the fign Leo. It 
is ſo called in honour, of C. Julius Czfar, 
who was born in it ; for before it was called 

| Quintilis, as being the fifth from March, 

To JU/MBLE, to jolt, or ſhake. 

To JU!MBLE together, to confound, or mix 
promiſcuouſly together. 

FT JU1VENT, a labouring beaſt, 

To JUMP, 1 to leap. 2 to jolt, or ſhake, 
3 to agree, or accord, to hold the ſame ſen- 
timents, : 

JU'MPS, a kind of light eaſy ftays, chiefly 
worn by women big with child. 

Neo, fp. 1 a private faction, 2 a meet» 
ing of men to fit in council. 

JU!NCTURE (of janctura, lat. of jungo to 
join) 1 a joint, or place where any thing is 
joined. 2 an inſtant, or minute, 3 po- 
ſture, or circumſtance of an affair, 


hand, 2 to cheat, or play faſt and leoſe. 

JV'GULAR (of jugularis, lat. of jugulum the 
throat) of, or belonging to the throat, or 
neck. 

JUICE, 1 moiſture, or ſap ; the liquid ſub- 
Rance that makes part of the compoſition of 
plants. 2 gravy of meat, 3 the fluid or 
humour of an animal body. 

IVINGO, a pleaſant town in that part of 
Buckinghamſhire, which runs in between 
Bedfordſhire and Hartfordſhire, It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated in a woody country 3 and has 
a fair on April the 25th, and a market on 
monday. Diftant from London 45 computed, 

| and 55 meaſured miles; and 27 from Buck- 
ingham. : 

JULL (among Botaniſts) thoſe catkins which, 
at the beginning of the ſpring, grow on the 

willows, haſels, &c. 

JULIAN pericd (in Chronology) is a eycle of 

7980 conſecutive years, produced by the con- 


tinual multiplication of the three cycles, 


viz, that of the ſun of 2$ years, that of the 
moon of 19 years, and that of the indicti- 
on of 15 years; ſo that this epocha, altho' 
but artificial, or feigned (and which was the 
vention of the famous Julius Scaliger) is 
yet of very good uſe; in that every year 
within the period is diſtinguiſhable by a cer- 
tan peculiar character; for the cycle of the 
ſun, moon, and indiction will not be the 
ſame again till the whole 7980 years be re- 


volved ; which according te the received opi- 


JUNE (of junius, lat. of juniores young people) 
the ſixth month of the year; in which the 
ſun entering Cancer, makes the ſummer ſol- 
ſtic. | 

JUNIOR, lat. 1 the younger. 2 of a later 
ftznding than another. 


JU'NIPER, the name of a ſhrub, the berries. 


of which are the baſis of the ſpirit called 
Geneva. 

To JUNKET, to go a junketting, or merry 
making. 

JU'NKETS, fine banquetting diſhes. 

UVORY (of yvoire, fr.) the elephant's tooth, 
growing on each fide of his trunk, ſomewhat 
in form of a horn. 

ICT ER, the name of one of the planets, 

JUPITER (in Chemiſtry) fignifies tin. 


FU'RAT, fr. a magiſtrate in the nature of an 


alderman for the government of ſeveral car - 
porations, 
U'RDEN, or JU'RDON, a chamber - pot. 
JURWDICAL (of jaridicus, lat. of jus the 
law) of, or belonging to the law. 
JURISDV/CTION (of jariſdictio, lat. o f jus 
the law, and dice to award) 1 power and 
authority to adminiſter juſtice. 2 a tribunal, 
or court of judicature. 3 a diſtrict, or ex- 
tent of one's juriſdiction. 
JU'!RISPRU"DENCE (of juriſprudentia, la t. 
of jus the law, and prudentia knowledge) the 
knowledge of the law. 


{JU'RIST, a civilian, a lawyer, 


nions will ſcarce happen before the conſum- UR OR (of jurator, lat. of juro to ſwear) one 


motion of all things. The firſt year of the 


of the jury ſworn, 


Chriſtian æra, in all our ſyſtems of chrono- JU!RY, a company of men, as twenty - four, 
or twelve, ſworn to deliver a truth, upon 
ſuck 


logy, is always the 4714th of the Julian pe- 


JUS IX 
ſoch evidence as hall be delivered them, | 2 (in Divinity) is the clearing of the ttf 
touching the matter in queſtion, gteſſors of the divine Jaw by the imputation 
JURY maſt, a ſort of maſt patched up of any of Chriſt's righteouſneſs, 
pieces of timber to ſupply the place of a true To JU”STIFY (of juftifico, lot. of aun jy. 
maſt, which has been loſt in fight, or by a] flice, and facioto do) 1 to make one', in. 
ſtorm. | nocency appear. 2 tu make, or declare in. 
JUST, adj. (of jus, lat. of jus right) I ext, nocent, 3 to prove, or make good. 4 (in 
proportionate. 2 legitimate, lawful, true. | Printing) to make the lines equally tight 
deſerved, due, res ſonable. 4 equitable, or flack, - 
vourable. 5 righteous, upright, ptous, 6 To JU'/STLE, to puſh, or thruſt. 


not abridged, compleat in all its parts, JUSTS (of joute, fr.) a ſportive kind of com. 
ST, ſub. the righteous, or faithful, | bat on horfea:k, man againſt man, armed 
U”STICE, equity, righteous, upright deal- | with lances. | 


ing. To JUT out, to ſand out beyond the rel, 
»STICE, or JUSTICER, one who is de- | JUVENILE (of juveni!'s, lat. of Juveni; 
puted by the king to do right by way of, young) youthful, of or pertaining to dull, 
judgment. + JUVENILITY, the heat of youth, 
JUSTICE of the peace, is a perfon cemm.ſ-iI'VY, a plant that twines about trees, &, 
koned by the king to maintain the peace of Ground IVY, the herb gil, or alehoof, 
the county wherein he dwells, IXWORTH, E. lon. 1 deg. lat, 52% 20. 
Lerds JUSTICES (of a Kingdom) are perſons | in Suffolk, is a thorough- fare between bury 
deputed to be regents or governors of a king-| and Yarmouth, Here is a market on frid.y, 


dom, during the king's abſence. and two fairs yearly. Diſtant from Lond.n 
JUSTIFVABLE (of to F=ftify) that may be] 64 computed, and 73 mealured miles; and 
juſtified, | z3 icom lplwich, 


JUSTIFICATION, 1 a defence, or apology, 


8 3 
a 
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= 


k, is the tenth letter, and ſeventh conſonant of our alpha- 
2 bet: it is formed in the voice by a gutteral expreſſion of the 
breath through the mouth, together with a depreſſion of the 
lower jaw, and opening of the lips and teeth. Its found is much 
the fame as the hard found of c, and it is uſed, for the moſt part, 
only before e, 1, and 7, in the beginning of words where the 
hard found of c is formed; as in en, Lill, knave, & c. It uſed to 
be always joined with c at the end of words; as ich, publich, 
&c. but as it is there quite ſuperfluous (the c being always bard at 
the end of words) we now more elegantly drop it, writing mi, 
. public, &c. It ought not to be wrote in words of a French dei 
vation, as that language admits no ſuch letter, except in ſome 
terms of art, and words borrowed from other countries; thus we 
write riſque, burleſque, pique, cinque, not risk, burles|, pik, cint; 
tho' ſome good writers prefer the latter way in ſome words. 


K A W K ED 


Ih A”LENDAR (of calendarium, lat. of ca-] gape for breath, to fetch it with difficulty. 
N Zend e the firſt day of every month) an KAV, or KEY, a wharf, or place to land, or 


x 
* 
1 


a hnanack, or ephemeris. | ſhip off goods. ; 
SAL, a ſea-herb, of the aſhes of which they To KECK, or KE'CKLE, to make noiſe, 3 

make glaſs, Kc. | one does when ſomething Ricks in the throat. 
KAY, a Perſian governor, 'KECKS, dry ſtalks and ſticks, 


To EAW, 1 to cry as a jack-daw does. 2 to KE/7DERMINSTER, IW. lon, 2%, 35" * 


5 * 


KEN 


50, 28ʃ.] an ancient town of Worceſter- 
ſhire, ſitu»te an the Stour, not far from the 
Severn, It is a compact town of about 600 
houſes, bas a handſome church, two free- 
{{ hools, a charity ſchool, two alms- houſes, 
and a town-hall, *Tis governed by a bailiff, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, twenty-five com- 
mon- council, Ke. The inhabitants drive a 
pretty good trade in cloth, and weaving lin- 
ſey woolſey, Its market is on thurſday, and 
the fairs on Holy thurſday, nine days after 
Whit-ſunday, and Auguſt the 24th, Di- 
fant from, London 104 computed, and 128 
meaſured miles ; and 21 from Worceſter, 

KEEL, 1 the piece of timber which lies loweſt 
in the bull of a hip. 2 a veſſel for liquor to 
ſtand and cool in. | 

KEEN, 1 ſharp, that cuts well. 2 ſharp, or 
ſubtile. 3 cold, or bleak. 4 eager, or ar- 
dent. 5 pungent, or ſatitical. 6 ſharp, or 
hungry. 

A KEEP, a ſtrong tower in the middle of a 
caſtle ; the ſame as the Donjon. 


KER 


girls, who are all cloathed and taught, and 
ſeven halls for the ſeven companies. The 
town is noted for the manufactute of cot - 
tons, druggets, ſerges, hats, worſted and 


yarn ſtockings, &c. It has a market on ſa- 
turday for all kinds of proviſions, and woollen 
yarn ; and fairs on the monday before Lady- 
day, Trinity monday, April the 25th, and 
October the 28th, and a great beaſt market 
every fortnight, *Twas incorporated by . 
Elizabeth with aldermen and burgeſſes; and 
by James I. with a mayor, recorder, town- 
clerk, twelve aldermen, twenty-four com- 
mon- council, and two attornies, The fe(- 
ſions of the pesce for this part of the coun- 
ty, called the barony of Kendale, are held 
here, Diſtant from London 203 computed, 
and 257 meaſured miles. 


'KE'NNEL, 1 a water courſe in the middle of 


a ſtreet. 2 a fox's earth, or hole. 3 a 
place to keep dogs in. 4 a pack, or cry, as 
a kennel of hounds, i. e. a pack, or cry ef 


hounds. 


ToKEEP, 1 to take care of, or preſerve. 2 KE/NNETS, @ fort of Welch cloth, | 


3 to laſt, or endure, 
to lay up, or reſerve, 5 to obſerve, or not 
break, 6 to abſtain from. 7 to conceal, or 
hide from. 8 to novriſh, to provide for. 9 
to celebrate, or ſolemnize. 10 to continue, 
or to live, 11 to perform, or ſtand to. 

KEG, a veſſel for ſalmon, and other pickled 
fiſh, 

KELL, the caul, or membrane that cove:s the 
bowels, 

KELLINGTON, W. lon. 4%. 38/. lat. 30“. 
56',] is a borough town in Cornwal, ſit uate 
on the river Lamara, The town equals half 
the Corniſh boroughs in wealth and beauty, 
having one very good broad ſtreet, a market 


to ſtay, or abide, 


bouſe, and a neat church ; and enjoys a good 


trade in the woollen manufaQury, It has a 
market on wedneſday, end fairs on April 
the 23d, September the 8th, and November 
the 1it, It has no charter of incorporation, 
but a portreeve is choſen ye-rly at the lord 
of the manor's court-leet, when the inha- 
bitants who have lived there a year are ad- 
mitted burgeſſes, and thereby inabled to vote 
for its members. Diſtant from L ondon 174 
computed, and 199 meaſutred miles; and a0 
from Launceſton. 

1 0 I ready, or in order. 

eth. 

To KEN, 1 to ſpy out at a diſtance, 2 to 

know, or diſcern from others. 

KENDALE, [W. lon. 22. 34“. lot. 54? 
15.) a town in Weſlmorl.nd, fitu«te on the 
nver Can, over which it has two bridges of 
ſtone and one of wood, *Tis the largeſt town 
in the county, and far exceeds Apleby in 
trade, wealth, building, and number of peo- 
ple. It has a large beautiful church, with 
12 chapels of eaſe belonę ing to it; a free- 

kool, 2 charity ſcheol for 10 buys and 16 


2 good 


RERNEL, 1 the ſeeds of an apple, 


4 KENT, a maritime county of England, partly 


in the dioceſs of Canterbury, and partly in 
that of Rocheſter 3 bounded by the Thames 
on the north, by the German ocean on the 
eaft, by Suſſex and the ſtraits of Dover on the 
ſouth, and Surry on the weſt, It is about 162 


miles in circumference, and contains about 


1,243,000 acres of land; which are divided 
into five Lathes, containing in all ſixty- four 
hundreds; in which are 408 pariſhes, in- 
cluding thirty-two market towns, and the 
two cities Canterbury and Rocheſter. The 
air is temperate and wholeſome, tho? thick 
cn account of the vapours rifing from the 
ſea, and the rivers running through it, The 
foil, towards the eaſt, is uneven ; towards 
the weft more level and woody, but fruitful 
in all parts; it chiefly produces corn, fruit, 
hops, wood, flax, and ſamphire; and its 
rivers yield abondance of fiſh, the Medway 
is particularly famous for ſalmon, It ſends 
ten members to parliament, w7z, the county 
two, and eight for four boroughs ; beſides 
ſixteen for the cinque ports, 


KERB-ftone, a ſtone leid round the mouth of 


a well, 


UKFRCHIFF (of counrechbef, fr, of counrir to 


cover, and chef the head) a linen cloth that 
old women wear on their heads. 


KERMES, the ſcailet grain; a kind of I'tt'e 


animal found on an ever-green of the oak 


Kind. 


KERN, 2 a ruſtic, er country bumk u. 2 


an Iriſh foot- ſold ier; lightly armed with a 
dart ar ſkene. 3 a vagrant fellow, a firol- 
ling vagabond. 
2 the 
eatable part of nuts, almonds, &c. 4 2 
fleſhy, and porous ſubſtance in the body, 4 
the beſt part of a thing, 

KERRY, 


| 
| 
| 
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KERRY, a county in Irelend, in the province 
of Munſter, bounded on the north by the 
river Shannon, which divides it from Clare; 
by Limerick and Cork or the eaſt ; by an- 
other part of Cork on the fouth ; and by the 
Atlantic ocean on the weſt. 

KE'RSEY, a coarſe ſort of cloth. 

KESWICK, the ſouth weft diviſion of Lin 
coloſhire, 

KESWICK, [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 54“. 300. 
a market-town in Cumberland, fituate on 
the fide of a lake, in a fruitfui plain, almoſt 
ſurrounded by wet mountains, called the 
Derwent-Fells, and protected by the Skid- 
daw. It has been long noted for mines of 
black lead; and the miners, who are ns 
chief inhabitants, have their ſmelting- houſes 
on the banks of the Derwent, which runs by 
the town, It has a work-houſe for the 
poor, the gift of Sir J. Banks, formerly at- 
torney-general ; a market on ſaturday, grant- 
ed by Edward I, and a fair on the 22nd of 
July. Diſtant from London 230 computed, 
and 283 meaſured miles; and 23 from 
Caꝛrliſle. 

RE STRELL, a hawk fo called. 

KETCH, a fort of ſhip, Mie 

KETTERING, [W. long. 40 min. lat. 529. 
22.0] a market- town of Northamptonſhire, 
fituate on a rifing ground near a river that 
runs into the Nen. Tis a handſome popu- 
lous place, of good trade in the wollen ma- 
nufactury. It has a ſeſſions houſe for the 
county, a ſmall hoſpital, and a charity-fchooi 
for 20 girls. The market is on friday, its 
fairs on the tueſday before Eaſter, Eafter- 
thurſday, the thurſdays before Michac!ma(ls 
and St. Thomas's day. Diſtant from Lon 
don 57 computed, and 73 meaſured miles; 
and 10 from Northampton. 

KE TTLE, a veſſel made of metal to boil any 
thing in. 

KE, 1 an inſtrument to open a lock. 2 the 
middle ſtone of an erch. 3 a wharf for 
landing or ſhipping off goods, 4 a ſmall 
piece of iron to go through the eye of a 


bolt, or pin to faſten it «5 an explication of 


perſons or things contained in a book, 6 
(in the plural number) the horizont?] rows 
of ſmall pieces of wood, gr ivory, or both, 
of an organ, harpſichord, &c. 

KEY (in Muſic) a certain tone, whereto every 
compoſition, be it long or ſhort, ought to be 
fitted or deſigned ; and this key is either flat 
or ſhirp, not in reſpect of its own nature, 
bat with relation to the flat or ſharp tone 
which is joined with it, 

KEYNSHAM, in Somerſetſhire, is a good tho- 
rough-fare in the lower road between Bath 
and Briſtol, It is ſituate on the river Avon, 
over which it has a fine ſtone bridge of 15 
arches to Gloceſterſhire, and another over 
the river Chew. The principal trade 1s 
melting; itz market is on thurſday, Here 


KIM 


1s a handſome church and charity. ſchool ; 
the town being between two rivers, is yer, 
foggy, and *tis proverbially called ſmozl 
Heynſham, Diſtant from London 90 on. 
puted, and 112 meaſured miles, : 

KIBE, a fore on the heel, occaſioned by cold 

KIBE- heels (in Horſes) are ſcabs breeding about 
the nether joint, and acroſs the fetlock, 

KI'BSY, a ſort of wicker baſket. 

KICKSHAW, 1 a French ragoo, a tid bit, 
2 a ſlight buſineſs, . 

KID, a young goat, 

KUDDER, a buckſter, or one that carti 


corn, &e. about to ſell,” 


KUDDLE, or KI'DDEL, a wear to catch fich. 

Fo KIDNA'P, to ſpirit, or entice away chil. 

ren, 

KIDNA'PPER, one who entices children 3. 
way, to ſell them, in order to be tranſ- 
ported. 

RUVDNEY, I the rein, a part of the body; the 
uſe of which is to ſeparate the urine, 2 hu- 
mour, or diſpoſition, 

KIDWELLV, [W. lon. 4%. 23“, lat. ge, 
40/. ] a mean town in Carmarthenſhire, fi- 
tuate on the river Severn, chiefly inhabited 
by filhermen, It has a market on tueſday, 
and a fair on the 22nd of July. Diſtant 
from London 174 computed, and 222 mea- 
ſured miles. a 

KILDARE, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Leinſter. The capital is the Kil- 
dare city, 

KILGARREN, [W. lon, 48. 42“. lat. 527. 
6'.] a market-town in Pembrokeſhire, ſeat- 
ed on a rock, conſiſting of one very long 
ſtreet, governed by a portreeve and ballit ; 
has a good market on wedneſday, and a fair 
on the 10th of Auguſt, Diſtant f:om Lon- 
don 189 computed, and 232 meaſured miles, 

KRILDEXRXKIN, half a barrel, or two firkins, 
or eighteen gallon beer, and ſixteen ale mea- 
ſure, | 5 : 

KILHAM, [W. lon. 6 min, lat. 54. 5] 4 
market-town in the weft-riding of York- 
ſhire, ſituate in the Woulds in aJgood foil for 
corn; it is about half a mile in length. His 
2 market on thurſday, and a fair on the if 
of November. Difiant from London 156 
computed, and 198 meaſures miles; and 20 
from Vork. ä 

KILKENNY, a county in the province of 
Leinſler, in Ireland, The capital is the 
city of Kilkenny, one of the moſt elegant 
cities in the kingdom, 

KILL. See KILN, oo 
To KILL, to flay, or deprive of life, faid of 
vegetables as well as animals, ; 
KILN, 1 a place to burn me, bricks, tiles, 

c. in. 2 a place to dry hops, malt, & 


on. 
KIMBOLTON, IW. Ion. 25 min. lat. 520. 
18/ a market town of Huntingtonſhire, l 


bla 


the borders of Bedfordſhire, It is 3 great 


KIN 


vr1,ament to this part of the county, on the | 


4ccount of its fine caftle, It has a market 
on friday, and fairs on the 23d of July, 
Auguſt the 3oth, and November the 22th. 
Diſtant from London 54 computed, and 62 


meaſured miles; and 10 miles from Hun- 


tingdon. ; 

KIN, 1 related, or allied to, 2 alike, or fa- 
vouring· | | 

KIND, adj. 1 good, courteous, loving, ob- 
liging. 2 grateful, thankful, 

KIND, ſub. 1 ſex, 2 ſort or ſpecies, 

To KINDLE, 1 to ſet on fire, both in a pro- 
per and figurative ſenſe, 2 to take fire. 3 
to bring forth young, as an hare, or rabbit, 

KINDNESS, 1 love, or affection. 2 cour- 
teoulneſs, or humanity. 3 favour, or good 


turn, 

KI'NDRED, relations, 

KINE, from koen, du. the plural of koe a 
cow) all ſorts of cows 

KINETON, [W. lon, 19. 300. lat. 529. i5/.] 
a market-town in Warwickſhire, about 12 
miles from Warwick, Its market is on 
tueſday, chiefly for the black cattle ; its fairs 
on the 24th of June, and the 21ft of Sep- 
tember. Diſtant from London 61 computed, 
and 72 meaſured miles. 

KING, a ſovereign prince, or chief ruler, 


KING. at arms, an officer at arms who directs | 


the heralds, prefides at their chapters, and 
has the juriſdiction of armory, Of theſe 
we have three. viz, Carter, Notroy, and 
Clarencieux. 

KING's bench, a court, or judgment ſeat, where 
the kings of England uſed formerly to fit in 
perſon, as he may do now whenever he 
pleaſes, In this court are chiefly determined 
matters relating to the crown, and to the 


peace, 

KING's Evil, the name of a diſeaſe ; for 
which ſee STRUMA. 

KINGSBRIDGE, [W. lon. 42. 6“. lat. 50“. 
18] is a pretty market - town in De von- 
ſhire, on the Salcomb; over which it has a 
bridge to Dodbrook. It has a good market 
on ſaturday, and firs on St, Peter's day, and 
July the 2oth, Diſtant from London 170 
computed, and 212 meaſured miles; and 35 

om Exeter. 

KINGSCLERE, IW. lon, 19. 200. lat. 618. 
25/.] a handſome market-town in Hamp 
ſhire, pleaſantly ſeated in the wood lands on 
the edge of the downs near Berkſhire, in 
the road from Bafingſtoke to Oxford; and 
was formerly famous for being the ſeat of the 
Saxon kings, It has a market on tueſday, 
Diſtant from London 45 computed, and 52 
meaſured miles ; and 28 from Wincheſter. 

KING's COUNTY, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinſter, 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES, IW. lon, 
21 rain, lat, 51%, 28˙.] a populous, trading, 


well. built town in Surry, fituate on the ri-| 


KIR 

ver Thames, over which it has a wooden 

bridge of twenty arches, It takes its name 

from its having been the reſidence of ſeveral 
of the Saxon kings, ſome of whom were 
crowned here on a flage in the market- 
place, whoſe pictures are to be ſeen in the 
church, as that of king John, who gave 
the town its firſt charter of incorporation 3 
this church is very ſpacious, and has a ring 
of eight bells. The ſummer aſſises of the 
county are held here, and the gallows ſtands 
on the top of a hill that overlooks the town, 
In the reign of Edward II. and Edward III. 
it ſent members to parliament. It has a good 
market for corn, &c. on ſaturday, and fairs 
on wedneſday in Whitſun- week, July the 
22nd, November the 20d, Diflant from 
London 19 computed, and 12 meaſured 
miles ; and x8 from Guildford, 

KING's ſiſber, the name of a bird. 

KINGDOM, a realm, or country ſubject to a 
ſovereign prince. | 

KINGDOM S (in Chemiſtry) are the three 
orders of natural bodies, viz. mineral, vegę · 
table, and animal, | 

KING-prece (among the builders) a piece of 
timber ſtanding upright in the middle be- 
tween two raftars, 

KINSALE, [M. lon. $9, 200. lat. 319. 32'.] 
a pott town of Jreland, in the county of 
Cork, fituate on the river Bandon, near the 

ocean. It has an excellent harbour, and 1s 
a town of good trade, 

KVNSFOLK, kinered, or relations. 

KUNSMAN, a male- couſin. 

KI'NSWOMAN, a female couſin, 

KiNTAL (of guiztal, fr,) a weight of an hun- 
dred pounds, more or leis, according to the 
uſage of divers nations. 

KINVER, [W. lon. 28. 15“. lat. 529. 23“. 
a town in Staffordſhire, where is to be ſeen 
an old fortification, and a remarkable ſtone 
two yards high, and four in circumference, 
called Bolt- ſtone, or Battle-ſtone, ſuppoſed 

to have been a Britiſh deity, or a Memorial 
of a battle fought here by that people. Di- 
ſtant from London 92 computed, and 109 
meaſured miles; and 28 from Stafford, 

KIRK,- a church. 

KIRKBY-MORESIDE, [W. lon. 20 min. 
lat. 54%, 20ʃ.] a market - town in the north 
riding of Yorkſhire ; ſo called becauſe it lies 
on the ſide of Blackmore, 'Tis an indiffer- 
ent town, but has a good market on wed- 
neſday. Diſtant from London 167 comput- 
ed, and 218 meaſured miles; and 20 from 
York, 


. - 


KIRRKBVY-STEVEN, [W. lon, 29. /. lat. 


649. 271.] a market-town in Weſtmorland, 
fituate on the river Eden. The market 18 
on friday; its fairs are on Whit-monday, St. 
Merk's and St, Luke's days. *Tis noted 
forthe making of wove ſtockings. Diſtant 
from London 188 computed, and 243 mea- 

Y „ tured 
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ſured miles; and g from Kendal. 

KIRKHAM, [W. lon. 2%. 45. lat. 539. 
45/.] a ſmall market- town of Lancaſhire, 
fituate on the Ribble, 6 miles from the Ir:ſh 
ſea, and 18 from Lancaſter, It has a market 
on tueſday, and a fair on June the 24th. 
Diſtant from London 162 computed, and 
191 meaſured miles, | 

KIRK-OSWALD, [W. lon. 29. 8. lat. 54“. 
427. ] a mean town in Cumberland, ſituate 

on the river Eden, with a market on thurſ- 
day, Diſtant from London 210 computed, 
_ 259 meaſured miles; and 10 from Car- 
iſle, 

KIRKUDBRIGHT, [W. lon. 4. 5”. lat. 
549. 38. ] a port town of Scotland, in the 
county of Galloway, ſituate on the bay of 
the Iriſh ſea. | 

KFRTLE, 1 a ſhort kind of jacket. 2 a 
bundle of flax, containing about twenty 
heads, of five pounds each. 

KIRTON, [W. lon. 25 min. lat. 539, 33ʃ.] 
a conſiderable market town in Lincolnſhire, 
ſo called from its kirk, which is really mag- 
nificient, It has a market on ſaturday, and 
fairs on April the goth. and Auguſt the 
roth. Diffant from London 117 computed, 
and 136 meaſured miles, 

To KISS, to ſalute with the lips. 

KIT, 1a milk-pail. 2 a pocket violin, 

KIT- keys, the fruit of the aſh-tree. 

KFTCHEN, the room where meat is dreſſed, 
&c, 

Clerk of tbe KITCHEN, an officer in the houſe 

of a king, or nobleman, whoſe buſineſs is to 
duy in provifions, &c. 

KITE, 1 a bird of prey, 2 a device of paper, 
for boys to play with. 

KPFTLING, or KUUTEN, a young cat, 

KNACE, 1 a toy, or play thing. 2 kill, or 
habit, 

KNAG, 1 a knot in wood. 2 a ſtump that 
grows out of the horn of a hart near the 
forehead. | 

KNAP, the top of a hill, 

To KNAP, 1 to ſnap, or break zſunder. 2 
(among Hunters) to feed on the tops of 
ſhrubs, &c. 

KNAP-SACK, (cf knop, du, a button, a 
ſack a bag) a leather bag in which ſoldier: 
carry their neceſTaries, 

KNARESBOROUGH, [W. lon, 19. 16/, lat. 

549.] a town in the north riding of York- 

ire. Tis an ancient borough by preſcrip- 

tion, and ſends two members to parliament, 

The town is about three furlongs in length, 

and is almoſt encompaſſed by the river Nid, 

and had a priory, and a caſtle, long ſince de- 
mofiſhed. It is famous for its four medici- 
nal ſprings, near each other, but yet diffe- 

rent qualities, wiz. the ſweet ſpaw, or vi- 

trioline well; the Ninking ſpaw, or ſulphur; 

Sr. Mungo's, a cold bath ; and thedropping, 

ot putritying well; on account of theſe, the 


KNI 

place is called the Yorkſhire ſpaw z but it 
baths are not ſo much frequented fince the 
Scarborough waters came in vogue, Here is 
a ſtone bridge over the river, near one end 
of which is a cell, dug out of the rock 
called St. Robert's chapel. The make 
here is on wedneſday, Diſtant from London 
149 computed, and 175 meaſured miles; 
and 18 from Vork. 

KNAVE, 1 a rogue, or cheat, a falſe deceit. 
ful fellow. 2 a jack at cards, 

KNA'VERY, deceitful dealivg, or the prac 
tice of knaves, 

To KNEAD, to work meal into dough, 

KNEE, I the joint between the leg and thigh, 
2 (among Ship-wrights) a crooked piece of 
timber, : 

To KNEEL, to bear one's ſelf upon 
knees, 

KNELLINC, I the being on one's knees, 2 
melwell, or a kind of ſmall cod, whereof 
ſtock-fiſh is made. 

KNELL, a bell rung on the morning that a 
perſon is to be buried, 

KNICK KNACK, a child's toy, curioſities 
valued more for fancy than uſe. 

KNIFE, a well known inſtrument. 

KNIGHT, a title of honour beſtowed by the 
king on ſuch as he thinks fit to fingle out 
from the common claſs of gentlemen ; of 

which there are ſeveral orders. 

Engliþ KNIGHTS, 1 knights batchelors, 
which is the loweſt, but moſt ancient order, 
2 knights of the round-table, or king Ar- 
thur's knights, 3 knights of the bath, 
from their being created within the lifts of 
the baths. 4 knights of the carpet, from 
their kneeling on a carpet at their creation, 
5 knights of the chamber, from their being 
made in the king or queen's chamber. 6 
knights of the garter, the moſt noble order, 
ſo called from their wearing a garter with 
this motto, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, i. e. 
evil to them that evil thinks. 7 knights 
of the order of chriſtian charity. 8 knights 
of the holy ſepulchre. 9 knights of Now: 
Scotia in the Weſt- Indies. 10 poor knights 
of Windſor, twenty-ſix old ſoldiers, &c. de- 
pending on the order of the garter. II 
knights baronet, an hereditary order. 

Scotch KNIGHTS, knights of St. Andrew, 
or of the thiſtle. 

French KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the order of 
the the broom flower. 2 knights de J chi, 
i. e. of the ear of corn, or of the ermin. 
3 knights de Peto;l, i, e. of the ſtar. 4 

knights of the order of St. Genette. 5 
knights of the cock and dog. 6 knights of 
the golden fleece. 7 knights of the golden 
(ſhield. 8 knights of the half moon, ot cres 

"cent. 9 knights of St. Michael the arch- 
angel. 10 knights of St. Magdalene. 11 
kmghts of the lily in Navarre. 12 knights 


j f the por- 
of the Holy Ghoſt, 13 knights 0 — 


one's 
: 


K NI 


cupine, or of Orleans. 14 knights of the 
ry ms 15 knights of the order of the vir- 
gin Mary in mount Carmel. 16 knights of 
the ſhip. 17 2 of the ſwan, 

C:rman KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the order 
of Auſtria, and etimes 
knights of St. George, 2 knights of the 
crown royal. 3 Knights of the order of 
the dragon, 4 knights 'Te utonic. 

Sþaniſþ KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the band, or 
red ſtaff. 2 knights of Calstrava. 3 
knights of the dove. 4 knights of St. Jago, 
or St. James, 5 knights of St, Maria de 
Mercede, 6 knights of Monteſia. 7 knights 


of the pear tree, 8 knights of St. Salvador To KNOCK, to firike with any thing, 
in Arragon, 9 knights of the virgia Mary's KNOT, 1 a knob in a rope, Kc. where it is 


looking-gla(s. 

Portugueſe KNIGHTS, 
Chriſt, 

Rowiſh KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the order of 
St, John of Jeruſalem, 2 knights templars | 
i. e, of the temple. 3 knights of Rhodes, 
now of Malta, 4 knights of Cyprus, or of 
the ſword. | ; 

Lalian KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the annun- 
ciada, or of the annunciation. 2 koights 
of the order of St. Maurice and St. Lazaro, 
3 knights of St, George, an order in Genoa, 
4 knights of the precious blood of Chriſt. 
6 knights of St. Stephen. 6 knights of 1: 
Cslza, i. e. of the Stocking, a Venetian 
der. 7 knights of St. Mark, a Venetian 
order. ; by 

Daniþ RNIGHTS, 1 knights of the Dane 
Broge, 2 knights of the elephant. 

ved/p KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the ſword' 


knights of ' Jeſus 


and baudrick, 2 knights of the Seraphim. | KNO'WLEDGE, 1 ſkill, 


P:liþ KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the order of 
the white eagle. 2 knights of the militia 
chriſtiana. | 

KNIGHTS of the ſhire, two gentlemen choſen 
by the frecholders of esch county in Eng- 
land, to ſerve in parliament. 

KNIGHT errant, a fabulous wandering knight. 

KNIGHT of tbe poſt, a perſon who, for hire, 
will {wear any thing. | 


KNIGHTON, IW. lon, 3 deg. lat. 529. 25". ]| 


KNIPPERDO'LINGS, heretics, fo called 
Carinthia, ſometimes called 


To KNIT, 1 to tie, or make a knot. 


KNOB, 12 tuft, 2 a knot, or bunch upon 


KNOTSFORD, a market-town in Cheſhire, 


To KNOW, 1 to be acquainted with. 2 to 


KNU'CKLE, 1 the external part of the finger 


KNUR, or KNURL, a knot in timber, 
KREKYTH, a ſmall incorporate town of 


KRE 
a well-built tom of Radnorſhire, in ſouth 
Wales, whoſe market is on thurſday, Di- 
ſtant from London 114 computed, and 147 


meaſured miles, 


from one Knipperdoling, their ring-leader, 
who appeared in Germany A. D. 1535, 
about the time of John of Leyden. 
2 to 
make ftockings, &c. 3 to djaw up the 
brows. 4 to gather, as a horſe does, 5to 


cling together, as bees do, 


a tree, &c. 


faſtened together. 2 a difficulty, or doubt. 
3 a hard place in weod, &c, 4 the joint of 
an herb. +5 a company, crew, or gang. 6 
a figure in a garden. 7 a ribbon, or top- 
knot, 8 (in Navigation) the divifions of 
the log-line are called knots. 


finely ſituate near the Merſey, A rivulert 
called Bicken 6ivides it into- the upper and 
lower towns; in the former ſtands the pa- 
rochiz] church, and in the latter a chapel of 
eaſe, a market and town-honſe, where the 
juſtices keep their ſeſſions. * The market is 
on ſaturday ; fairs on Whit-tueſday for the 
upper town, and on June the 24th, and 
October the 23d, for the lower town. Di- 
fant from London 133 computed, and 154 
meaſured miles. 


perceive, or underſtand. 


or judgment. 2 
underſtanding, or pereeiving. 3 learning, or 


erudition. | 


2 the ſmall end of a leg of veal, 


Joints, 


Caernarvonſhire in north Wales, which bas 
an indifferent market on friday, Diſtant 
from London 171 computed, and 203 mea- 
ſured miles, 


L. 


1 , is the eleventh letter, and eighth conſonant of the alpha- 
J bet. It is formed in the voice by intercepting the breath be- 
* tween the top of the tongue and the fore part of the palate, 
with the mouth open. © There is ſomething of an aſpiration. in. ats 
ſound, and therefore the Britons uſually doubled it, or added an 
b to it; as in lan or Han, a temple. In our words of one ſyllable, 
it is doubled at the end; as in call, tell, fill, roll, pull, &c. but in 
words of. more ſyllables than one, it is ſingle at the end; as in ci- 
3 * 2 vit, 


1 
It 
| 
[ 
11 
+ 


— — — —_— 


vil, evil, general, &c. It is pla 
at the beginning of words and 
ea-gle, &c. but before none. In 


LA C 
T ABEL, 1 flip of parchment, &c. fixed to 
a writing, in order to hold the ſeal. 2 

a long thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall fight at 
one end, and a centre-hole at the other, 
commonly uſed with a tangent line on the 
edge of a circumferentor, to take altitudes, 
c. 3 (in Heraldry) an addition to the arms 
of a younger brother, to diſtinguiſh him 
from the firſt, 

LA'BIAL (of labium, lat. a lip) 

appertaining to the lips. 

L ABORATORY. See ELABORATORY. 

LABO/RIOUS (of /aborieſus, lat. of labore to 
labour) 1 that takes much pains. 2 that 

piins muſt be taken about. | 

LA/BOUR, 1 pains, drudgery, any vehement | 
exerciſe, 2 the pains of child-birth. 3 
difficulty, or impediment, 

LABYRINTH (of Aae, gr. of A great- 
iy, and - Buziy, i. e. ume to hide) 1 a 
maze, or place full of turnings and windings, 
made ſo that one could not get out again 
wiihout a guide, or clue of thread to direct 
one. 2 any thing that is difficult, or intri- 
ente. [= 4 

LABYRINTH (in Anatomy) the ſecond ca- 
vity of the internal ear; thus called from 

its having ſeveral turnings. 

LACCA, lat. a fort of red gum brought from 
the Indies. 

LACE, 1 a border, or edging. 2 a line of 

ſille, &c. to lace a woman's ſtays withal. 

To LACE, 1 to edge with Jace, 2 to faſten 
with lace. 3 to beat, or threſb, 

LACERATED {of laceratus, lat. rent of lacer 
rending from axis, gr. a rent) torn, rent, 
or pulled aſunder, | 

LACIFNIATED of lacin ats, lit. of l[aciner 
the fringe of a g-rment) notched, or jagged 
at the edges. 

LACE, 1 want, or need. 


belonging, or 


| 


2 defect, or fat. 

To LACK, 1 to want, or be in need of. | 
to def:e, or Jong tar. 

LA/TKE, a fort of varniſh uſed in imitation 

of pilding. 

LA'CKEY (of /aguais, fr.) a page, or foog- 


2 


boy. 
LACOUNIC (of laconicus, of Laconia, a large 
" cnentry of Peloponneſus) cloſe, or pithy. 
LA!CONISM, a brief and conciſe way of 
ſpesle i after the manner of the Lacedæ- 
monians, who were remarkable for the cloſe- 
neſs and eonciſeneſs of their way of deliver- 
C 
+ LACTATION (of /a&o, lat. to ſuck le) 1 
the act of giving ſuck, 2 the time during 
which a woman gives ſuck, N 


{LAIR (in Hunting) the place where 


ced after moſt of the conſonants 
ſyllables, as clean, glare, ada, 
numerals it ſtands for fifty. 


LAM 

LA'CTARY (of la#arium, lat. of Ine milk) « 

milk, or dairy houſe. | 
LA*CTEAL, or LA/CTEOUS, 1 mi 

like milk. 43 — to, ora — * 

to milk. TO 

LACTTFICAL (of /a#ificus, lat. of lac milk, 

and facio to make) that makes, or breads 


milk. 


LAcuxAR (in Architecture) is an archel 


roof or cieling, more eſpecially the planking 
or flooring above the porticoes. 
LAD, a boy, | 
— a machine for getting up to high 
aces. 
To LADE, T to load, 2 to empty the water, 
Ec. out of a place or veſſel with a ladle, &c. 
LA'DLE, 1 a kitchen utenſil well known, 2 
a bycket of a water-mill wheel, 
LADLE of @ gun, a long ſtaff with a plate at 
the end of it, bowed” half round, to put the 
charge into the piece, | 
LA'DY, a man of quality's wife, or daughter. 


To LAG, to loiter, or flay behind. 


LAGOPHTHALMY, gr. (of aay0; an hare, 
and opfxAeo; an eye) a diſeaſe of the eye - 
lids, when the upper lid is ſo contracted, 
that the eye remains open even in the time 
of ſleep: this being the property of the eyes 
of hares. | 
LAIC, ſub, a lay- man, in oppoſition to a cler. 
gyman, FG 
LA/ICAL 3, or LA'IC 2 (of aaizo;, gr. of 
Azog the multitude) that which is common 
for the people, or that belonging to the laity, 
LAINS (in Building) courſes or ranks laid in 
the building of walls, | 
any deer 
harboureth by day. 
'LAITY 3 the people, in oppoſition to tis 
| Clergy. | | 
LAKE (of lacus, lat. of Aae, gr. 3 ſtanding 
pool) J 2 ſlanding pool, or great collect 
of ſtanding waters, 2 lacca, or gum lac, 
LAMB, Ia young ſheep, 2 the fleſh of 4 
lamb, 
LA'MBATIVE {of lambo, lat. to lick with 
the tongue) a medicine to be licked up, 9 
linftos, loboc, or eclegma- 
LAMBOIDAL + ſuture, a ſuture of the head, 
ſo called in regard of its reſembling the 
Greek x lambda. : 
LA'MBENT (of lambens, lat. of lambs to lick) 
a licking, or lapping. 
LA'MKIN, 2 young, or little lamb, 
LAMBORNE, a town in Barkſhire, near the 
borders of Wiltſhire, has its name from 15 
little river, which runs into the Kennet, and 


is remarkable for being high in the ſummc) 


nn 


LAN 


and low in the winter. It has a market on 
friday, and fairs on May the 1ſt, Whit- 
monday, 1 aha the 2 iſt, and November 
the 23d. Diſtant from London 49 compu- 
ted, and 57 meaſured miles; and 29 from 
Reading, J 

LAME, 1 maimed, crippled. 2 imperfeR, or 

faulty. 

LAMBLLA, lat. (a dim. of /amina a plate, 
or tin piece of metal) a term uſed by natu- 
nliſts, fignifying the thin plates, or coats of 
which the ſhells of ſhell-fiſh are compoſed. 

To LAMENT (of /amentor, lat. of /amentum, 
2 lamentation, or ſad outcry) 1 to bewail, 
weep, or mourn for. 2 to take on ſadly, 

LAMENTA'TION, a lamenting, or making 
ſad complaint. | 

}LA/MIN (of /amina, lat. a thin plate of me- 
tal) a thin plate of metal. 

LA\MINATED, plated over, it is applied to 
ſuch bodies as appear like plates lying over 
each other, | 3 

LAMM AS. day, the firſt of Auguſt, 


LAN 


the mouth of the Lone, over which it has a 
fine tone bridge. Tis governed by a mayor, 
recorder, ſeven aldermen, two bailifls, twelve 
capital, and twelve common burgeſſes, a 
town-clerk, and two ſetjeants at mace, The 
caſtle here in which the aſſizes are held, and 
the county gaol is kept, is handſome and 
ſtrong, but neither ancient nor large; on its 
top is a ſquare tower, called John of Gaunt's 
chair, from whence there is a charming pro- 
ſpec, eſpecially towards the ſea, This town 
trades to America with hard ware, and wool. 
len manufacturies, and it has 8 cuſtom- 
houſe, but the port is ſo choaked with 
ſands, that will not admit ſhips of any con- 
fiderable burthen. It has but one church, 
Here is a, matket on wedneſday, by grant, 
and another cn ſaturday, by preſcription, be- 
ſides one every other wedneſday for cattle ; 
end fairs on April the 2oth, June the 24th, 
and September the 29th. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 187 computed, and 233 meaſured miles. 


| LANCE, fr. (of /ancea, lat, a javelio) a fort of 


LAMP (of Aaparrag,, gr. of Aapurrw to ſhine) 
a light made with oil in a proper veſſel. 
LAMPA'DIAS, a 'tind of bearded comet, re- 
ſembling a burning lamp, being of ſeveral; 
ſhapes ; for ſometimes its flame or blaze runs 
tzpering upwards like unto a ſword, and 
ſometimes ir is double or treble pointed. 
LAMPERS, or LA'MPASS, a diſeaſe in the 
mouth of a horſe, being an inflammation in 
the roof of his mouth, behind the nippers 
of the upper jaw. | 
LAMpOO N, a fatir, or libel in verſe. 
LAMPETIANS, heretics in the ſecond cen- 
tury, who maintained that Chriſtians were 
at liberty to do what they pleaſed. 
LA'MPREY, a ſort of fiſh, otherwiſe called a 
ſeven eye. 
LANCASHIRE, a maritime county of Eng- 
land, in the dioceſs of Cheſter, bounded by 
the river Merſey on the ſouth 3 by Derby- 
ſhire on the eaſt 5 by Yorkſhire, Weſtmor- 
land, and Cumberland on the north; and 
by the Jriſh ſea on the weſt, Its about 170 
miles in circumference, containing 1,1 50,000 
acres of land, and is d;vided into five hun- 
dreds, in which are 23 market towns, and 
bo p-riſhes, The air is fine and ſharp, and 
wholeſome, except neor the ſea, where the 
inhabitants are not ſo healthy ; the foil is 
very fruitful, particulatly for paſturege, anc 
proauces plenty of wheat, barley, boats, anc 
flax 3 and it has ſeveral coal mines, and tone 
quarries, It is well ſtored with rivers and 
meers, which yield abundance of fiſh. This 
county ſends 14 members to parliament ; 
and has enjoyed preat privileges ever ſince 
Edward III. who made it a county p-latine, 
in fivuur of his fon John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lincaſler. : 
LANCASTER, CW. lon. 29. 44“. lat 54 deg. ] 
te county town of Lancaſhire, fituate near 


* 


. 
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weapon like a javelin, much uſed of old. 

To LAN Y, 1 to throw a lance, 2 to ſcarĩ 
ſy, or cut with a lancet. 

LANCEPE'SADE (from anſpeſade, fr.) an in- 
ferior officer in the army, ſubordinate to the 
corporal, to aflift him in his duty, and ſup- 
ply his place in his abſence. 

LA'NCET (of lancette, fr. a dim. of lancer, 
lot. a lance) an inftrument uſed by ſurgeons 
in letting blood, &c. 

LANCIER, fr. a lance-man, or foldier armed 
with a lance, 

To LANCH (of /ancer, fr. to ſhoot out) 1 to 
put a ſhip, &c. out of the dock into the wa- 
ter, 2 to ſhoot, or ſlide out into the water. 

To LANCH out, 1 to make a long detail of. 
2 to be extravagant in expences. | 

LAND, I earth, in oppoſition to ſea, 2 coun - 
try, or region. 3 ground, or foil. 4 pol- 
ſeflion, or inberitance. 

To LAND, 1 to ſet on ſhore. 2 togebark, or 
come on ſhore, 3 to make a deſcent, or 
inioa }. 

LAN D.-Hload, a torrent. or inundation. 

LAN DAFF, W. lon, 39. 20“ lat. 51%. 33%] 
aniancient city and biſnop's ſee, in Gl mor- 
ganſhite, in ſouth Wales, fituate on the ri- 
ver Taaff, which empties itſelf into the Se- 
vern fea, four miles below the town, which 
occaſions a pretty gobd trade here. It is but 
of {mall exte t. «nd without a maiket, but 
has a fair o Whit- monday ; the cathearal 
is neat, tho' very ancient, and was former- 
ly veiy famous, being reported to be the 
f ſt place of chriflizn worſhip in this iſland. 
Diftant from London 123 computeo, and 
163 mesſured m1l:s, 

LANDCRAVE, t:. an earl, or count in Ger- 
many. 

LANDGRA/VIATE. the territory, or ju- 
tiſdiction of a landgrave, 

K | | LANDI. 
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LANDILOVAWR, : good town in Caermar- 
thenſhire, ſituste on the tiver Towy, over 
which there is a fine bridge, It has two 
markets weekly, on tueſday and ſaturday, 
and a fair on the 22nd of December. Di- 
ſtant from London 144 computed, and 193 
meaſured miles, 

LAND. per, a vagabond. 

LA'NDLORD, 1 the owner of lands or houſes. 
2 one that keeps an inn. 

LAND-MARK, 1 a boundary, or mark ſet 
up between lands. 2 any object on the land 
that may be ſeen on the ſea. 7 

LAND-pirate, an highway-man. 

LAND-tax, a tax, or ſubſidy laid vpon land. 

LA'NDRESS (of lavandicre, fr.) a waſher- 
woman. F 5 

LA'NDRY, the room where, after waſhing, 

tie linen is ironed. 

LANDSKI, 1 the proſpect of a country. 2 
(in Painting) the repreſentation of lands, 
hills, trees, &c. in a picture. h 

LANE (of iaen, du.) a narrow fireet, 2 a 
way hedged on each fide, 3 a number of 
ſoldiers drawn up in two ranks. 

LANELEY, a pretty good town of Caermar- 
thenſbire, in ſouth Wales, fituate on a creek 
of the ſea, The principal trade is in ſea 
coal. It has a good market on thurſeay, 
Diſtant from London 168 computed, and 
214 meaſured miles, 

LANGATE, a linen roller for a wound. 

LANGADOCE, a market-town of Caermar- 
thenſhire, in ſouth Wales; the place is but 
3ndifferent ; but its market, which is on 
thurſday, is large and well ſupplied, and 
here is a fair on the 2nd of March, Di- 
fant from London 140 computed, and 18; 
meaſured miles. 

LANGPORT, is a well frequented town iy 
Somerſetſhire, ſituate on the river Parrot, 
between Crewkern and Bridgewater, govern- 
ed by a portreeve and a recorder. Here 
are lighters conſtantly fetching coals, &c. 

from Bridgwater, and the Taunton wagegon 
drops goods from London here to be certied 
farther by water; fo that it enjoys a goo4 
trade, and has a mirket on ſaturday, end 
fairs on the ſecond monday in Leot, June 
the 2gth, September the 24th, and No- 
vember the 11th Difant from London 109 
computed, and 132 meaſured miles; ard 35 
from Briſtol. 

LA'NGREL-/+o:, is a ſort of ſhot uſed at ſea, 
to cut the enemy's rigging, &c. It is made 
of two bais of fron, with a joint in the 
middle, by which means it can be ſhorten'd, 
and fo be put the better into the gun, and at 
each end there is an half bullet, either of 

lead, or iron. 

LANGUAGE, fr. (of liga, lat. the tongue 
x tongue, or ſpeech, 2 dition, ſtile, or 
*way of ſpeaking. 


LAP 
| Heraldry, is applied to fuch animals hoſe 
tongues appear out of their mouths. 


LANGE'NTE, it. (in Muſic) fignifies to 

in a flow — Fs: * ay 

LA'NGUID (of languidus, lat. of 29 to 
lenguiſh) 1 faint, weak, feeble. 2 enen. 
ted. 3 decayed, faded. 4 ſpiritleſs, unzc. 
tive, dull. B 

L ANGUPDO, it. (in Muſic) the fame with 
Languente ; which ſee. 

To LA/NGUISH (of langueo, lat. of Bai 
gr. to flacken, or abate) 1 to be ſick, feeble, 
or faint, 2 to fade, or decay, 3 to become 
lifeleſs, or grow dull and heavy. 4 to con- 
ſume, or pine away. 

LA'NGUISMENT, or LA'NGUOR, feeble. 
neſs, want of ſpirit, See To Laxcums, 

LANIDOVERY, a bailiwick, and town cor- 
porate, in Caermarthenſhire, It has tuo 
large markets weekly on wedneſday and fa- 
turday, Diſtant from London 137 com- 
puted, 2and 180 meaſured miles. 

LANFGEROUS (of /ana wool, and gero to 
bear, lat.) bearing wool, | 

LANIGEROUS rrees (in Botany) are ſuch as 
bear a woolly, downy ſubſtance, 

LANK, 1 flender, thin. 2 limber, ſoft, 
weak, 3 that hongeth flit down, 

LA'NNER (of lanier, fr.) a fort of hawk, 

L 4NSQUE'NET, fr. 1 German foot ſoldier, 
2 a game at cards, | 

LA'NTERN, or LANTHORN (of /anter, 
fr. of /aterna, lat. of /ateo to be concealed) 
I a device to carry a candle in. 2 a turret 
in a building. 

Dark LANTERN, is a lantern with only one 
opening, which too might be cloſed up when 
the light is to be entirely hid. 

Magic LANTERN, See Ma G1 lantern, 
LANU'GO, bt. (in Botany) a down, ot foft 
woolly ſubſtance growing on ſome plants. 
LA, 1 the knees, &c. of a perſon fitting, 2 
the tip, or flap, as the lap of the ear, 5 

2 plait, or fold of a garmeat, 

To LAP, 1 to liek up with the tongue. 2 00 

wrap, or fold up. 7 to cover, or hide. 

LalrID ABLE, marrisgeable, or fit for 2 

huſbind (in a jocoſe ſenſe.) 

LANPIDARY (of /apidaire, fr. of lapis, lt. 3 
gem) I cutter of precious froner. 2 2 mtr 
chant who deals in precious ſtones. 3 A Wr. 
tuoſo ſkilled in the kinds, nature, &c. al 
them. 

LAUPIDARY rer/es, epitaphs, or verſes cut 
on monuments, 

LA'PPET, a ſkirt, or hanging part of a gat- 
ment, 

LA'/?PISE (in Hunting) the opening of a deg 
at his game. 

LAPSE (of /apſus, lat. of labor to ſide) 1 1 
flip, or fall. 2 a miſflake, or overſight. 3 
the forfeiture of a preſentation to a benehice. 

LA'PWING, the name of a bird; ſo called 


LANGUED, fr. of langue, the tongue) in 


from the quick motion of their wings v1 | 


ing. 
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LAS 


RD; the left-hand fide of a ſhip, 

— Rand with yonr face toward the 
head ; the other fide is the ſtarbord. 

LA/RCENY (of larcin, fr. of latrocinium, lat, 
theft) is a theft of perſonal goods of chattels 
in the owner's abſence, When done by force, 
it is called a robbery. 

Great LARCENY, is when the goods ſtoln, 
though ſeverally, exceed the value of one 
ſhilling, 

Petty LARCENY, is when the floln goods are 
leſs in value than one ſhilling. 

LARCH-tree, is the tree that produces the 
Venice turpentine. 

LARD (of lardum, lat. the fat of bacon) the 
inward fat of a hog melted, 

To LARD, to ſtick little ſlices of bacon into. 

LA'RDER (of lardareum, lat. of lardum bacon) 
a place to keep cold meat in, 

LARGE (of largut, lat. great) T great, or 
ample, 2 wide, or extenſive. 3 prolix, or 
very full, 4 bountiful, or liberal, 5 (in 
Muſic) the longeſt note made uſe of, being 
equal to fix ſemibriefs. 

LA'RGESS, a free gift. | 

LARGE'TTO, it. (in Muſic) fignifies a move- 
ment a little quicker than Largo; which 
ſee, 

LARGO, it. (in Muſic) ſignifies a movemen 
one degree quicker than grave. 

LARK, a ſinging bird well known, 

LA/RKER, one who catches larks. 

LARIMER (of /arme, fr.) a tear) a flat ſquare 
member in architecture, which is placed on 
the cornice below the cimaſium, and jets 


* 


NAT 


| Laſt, 5 a court held by twenty-four furats 
in the marſhes of Kent, * ; 
To LAST, to continue, or endure. 


by the laſt, = the ballaſt of a ſhip. 


LASTING, 1 durable, or permanent. 2 


good, that wears well. 
LATCH, a kind of bar to faſten a door. 


LA'TCHET (of acer, fr.) that part of a ſhoe 


by which it is faſtened, 

LATE, adj. 1 behind in time. 2 deceaſed, 
or dead, 3 modern, or of the preſent times, 
4 for lately. 

LATE, adv. at the latter end of, 

LATELY, a little while ago. 

LA'TENT (of latens lat. of lates to ly hid) 
lurking, or lying hid. 

LATERAL (of lateralis, lat. of latus a fide) 
of, or belonging to the ſide. 

LATERAL diſeaſe, the pleuriſy. 


LATERAL eguation (in Algebra) is the ſame 


with fimple equation, which has but one 
root, and may be conſtructed with right 
lines. 

LATH, 1 2 thin lip of wood. 
inſtrument. 

LATHE, a great part of a county, containing 
three or four hundreds; as it is uſed in Kent 
and Suſſex. 

LA'THER, water and ſoap beat together till 
it froth, 

LATIN (of latinitas, lat. of Latium, a coun- 


2 a turner's 


try of Italy) the language anciently ſpoken 


in Rome. 
LA/TINISM, a Roman idiom, or propriety 
of the latin tongue. 


out fartheſt ; being ſo called from its uſe, 
which is to diſperſe the water, and to. cauſe; 
t to fall at a diſtance from the wall, drop by 
drop, or as it were by tears. n 

LARY'N, gr. the upper part, or head of the 
inches, or wind-pipe, lying below the root 
of the tongue, and before the pharynx ; it; 
15 one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 
principal organ of voice. 

LARYNGOTOCMLA, gr. (of Aaguyt, and 
rei to cut) a cutting into the trachea; 
the fame 2s bronchotomy. = 5 

LASCIUVIOQUS (of /aſcivus, lat. of Jaxu 
looſe) luſtfol, or wanton, 
aSH, 1 a ftripe, or blow, 2 a mark, or 
print of a ſtripe, 3 a thong, ſtrap, or ſcourge 

To LASH, I to whip, or ſcourge, 2 to ſa- 
ure, or lampoon. 3 to faſten with ropes, 

LASK, a flux, or immoderate looſeneis. 


LA/TINIST, one ſccilled in Latin, 
LA/TION (of lario, lat. of fero to carry) a 
philoſophical term, Ggnifying the tranſlation 


or motion of a body from one place to ano-— 


ther in a right line. 


LATITUDE (of /aritndo, lat. of /atus broad} 


1 breadth, or wideneſs, 2 extent, or bounds, 
3 liberty or licence, | 

LATITUDE of a place, is an arch of the 
meridion of that pl:ce, intercepted between 
the zenith and the equ tot; or, tis an arch 
of the meridian intercepted between. the 
pole and the horizon; and therefore it is 
often called the pole's height 3 as the la- 
titude of the place Z, is the number of de- 
grees, contained in the arch ZT ZE, or in the 
arch PKO. See hg. 6. 

1. B. It the place bs to the northward of the 


1488, 2 young girl, 
L4'$SITUDE (of laffirudo, lat. of laſſus wea-' 
Hed) a wearineſs, or hervineſs of the mem- 

5, proceeding from a ditempered ftate of 

F dy, and not from exerciſe, | | 
4ST, adj, x lateſt, or hindermoſt, 2 the 
1 Narr or antecedent, | | 
aST, ſub. 1 the end, or termination. 2 
. inllrument to make ſhoes on. 3 the name 
a weight, ot. meaſure, 4 laſtage, er bal- 


equatgr, it is id to be in the north lati- - 


tude, but if to the ſouthward in ſouth la- 
titude. | 
LATITUDE (in Navigation) is the diſtance of 
the ſhip from the equinoctial counted on the 
meridian ; ſo that if the ſhip ſails toward 
the equinoctial, ſhe is faid to depreſs the 
pole, or leſſen her latitude, but if from the 
equigoctial, ſhe is ſaid to tits the pole, or 
increzſe her latitude z and if ſhe be on the 
a north 


LA'STAGE, 1 a cuſtom paid for wares ſold 
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LAV 


north fide of the equator, ſhe is (aid to be 
in north latitude, but if to the ſouthward, | 


” 


in ſouth latitude, 

Difference of LAT:;TUDE, is the neareſt di- 
ſtance between two places lying under the 
ſame meridian, or the diftance between the 
parallels paſſing through any two places lying 
under different meridians. 


LATITUDE of a far, or plant (in Aﬀro- 
nomy) is its diſtance from the ecliptic, being 
an arch of a circle of longitude, reckoned | 
from the ecliptic towards its poles, : 

LATITUDE Hellocentric of a planet. See 
Her n0CcENTRIC /atitude of a planet. 

LATITUDE geocentric of a planet, See - 288 


CENTRIC /atitude of a planet. 


LAY'TITUDINA/RIAN, one that takes too 
great a liberty in point of religion. Or one 


not over cloſely attached to any religious opi- 
nions, but who thinks there is a breadth, or 
latitude, in the road to heaven; which may 
admit perſons of different perſu ſions. 

LATRANT (of /atrars, lat. of latro to bark) 
barking or ſnar ling. 

LATROCINA'TION (of larrocinatio, lat. of 
latro to rob) robbing, plundering, pillaging. 

LA/TTEN, or LA\TTYIN, x iron tinn'd over. 
2. braſs plate. 

LA'TTER-math, latter crop, or graſs of the 
ſecond mowing, 

LATTICE, grate work before a window. 

L ATUS reftum, lat. (in Conics), See Pa- 
RAMETER, 

LATUS tranſverſum, lat. of the hyperbila, is 
a right line lying between the vertices of the 


two oppoſite ſections; or that part of the 


LAU 


a hill, where are its church, and a ſpacious 

market place, encompaſſed by nine fitees, 

The church and its fteeple, which is 147 

feet high, are reckoned. the fineſt in the 

county. It had a very conſiderable trade in 
blue cloth, and ſtill the manufactury of 
ſerges, ſhilloons, ſtuffs, and ſags, flouriſhes 
here. It has a free ſchool, and a bride. 
well, part of which is a work- houſe, where 
the poor children of the pariſh are employed 
in ſpinning hemp and flax; beſides which, 
here are ſeveral other charities, Its market 
is on tueſday, and on thurſday for wool ; its 
fairs on September the 29th, which is much 
reputed for butter and cheeſe. The town is 
governed by fix capital burgeſſes, who are for 
life, and chuſe the inferior officers, Uiſlant 
from London 52 computed, and 61 meaſured 
miles ; and 15 from Ipſwich. 

LA*'VER (of lavoir, fr. of laws, lat. to waſh) 
a veſlel to waſh in. ; 

LAVER BG6-ead, a fort of cake made with a 
ſea- plant of a green colour. 


TO LAUGH, to expreſs our fatisf.\ftion by 


loughter. | 
LAUGHTER, a well known action, peculiar 
to human creatures, 
To LAUGH at, to jeer, or mock, 
LA/VINGTON, an ancient market-town in 
 Wilrſhiice, Here is a charity ſchool for 36 
children, who have books given them, and 
the girls are taught to knit and ſew, It has 
two markets weekly, on monday and wed- 
neſday, the latter a great corn- market, 
Diſtant from London 73 computed, and 87 
meaſured miles; and 20 from Saliſbury, 


common axis, which is between the vertices | LA/VISH, 1 prodigal, or riotous, 2 extia- 


of the upper and lower cone, as the line 
ED. See fig. 31. | 
L ATUS primarum, is a right line belonging to 


conic ſections, drawn through the veriex of | 


the ſection of a cone, and within it, as the 
line EE, or DD, See fig. 31. 
LAVVATORY (of lavacrun, lat. of {awe to 
waſh) 1 a waſhing place, a bath, a bagnio. 
2 a name given to certain places in Chili and 
Peru, where gold is got out of the earth by 
waſhiog. 
LAUD (of baus, lat. of the antiq. verb Aauu, 
gr. to enjoy) praiſe, glory, or renoun. 
LAU'/DABLE, peaiſe- worthy. 
LA/UDANUM, an extract of opium. 
LAU'DES, lat. or LAUDS, a thankſgiving 
uſed among the prayers of the Roman church, 
To LAVE (of laws, lat, to waſh) 1 to water a 
country, ſpeaking of a river. 2 to throw 
water cut of, 3 (in Painting) to cleanſe, 
or touch vp a picture. 
LA'VE'NLER, a ſweet ſmeiling herb. 
LAVENDER cotton, the name of an herb, 
otherwiſe called French lavender. 
LAVENHAM, a pleaſant and pretty large 
town in Suffolk, on a branch of the river 


o 
1 


Eret, whence it riſes gradually to the top 2 


vagant, or exceſſive. 
To LAWVISH, to ſquander away, or conſume, 
LAUNCESTON, | W. lon. 48. 40“. lat. 50". 
45/.] the capital of Cornwal, fituate on the 
river Lemar. This has been the place of 
electing knights of the ſhire from the reign 
of Edward I, and the county affizes were al- 
ways held here ever fince Richard II. till by 
a late act of parliament the lord chancellor, 
or lord keeper was impowered to name 207 
other place in the county for it ; ſince which 
the ſummer aſſizes has been held at Bodmy®- 
It was incorporated by Q. Mary, A. P. 
1555. and is governed by a mayor, rec idef, 
and eight aldermen. It has a free-ſcho0) 
end two charity ſchools for 48 children of 
both ſexes, and had formerly a very firong 
caſtle, the under part of which now ſertes 
for the county gaol. It is a populous trade- 
ing town, gives the title of Viſcount to the 
Prince of Wales, of whom the manor u 
held in fee-farm, and ſends two member 
to parliament, Irs markets are cn thurſday 
and ſaturday; and its fairs on Whit monde, 
Midſummer, St. Catherine's, and St. Leo 
nard's. Diſtant from London 175 computes 
and 112 meaſures miles; and 83 from - 
Lands-end, LAV- 


- 


LEA 


LAUREATE (of laurratis, lat. 
lautel, or boy tree) crowned with laurel, 


Poet LAUREATE, the king's poet, 


LAUREL, a well known plant, but our lau- 


rel differs from that of the aocients, theirs 
being what we call the bay tree. 


LAURI'FEROUS (of laurifer, lat. of /aurus 


| Jaurel, and fero to bear) that beareth, or 


weareth bays. 5 
LAW, 1 a ftatute, or decree, 2 right, rea- 


ſon. 4 juriſprudence. 4 the being at law. 
LAW f arms, is the allowed precepts con- 
cerning war. 


LAW of merchants, or of the flaple, is a pri 
vilege peculiar to merchants, | 

LAW of nations, the common right of na- 
tions. 

LWL ESS, 1 irregular, or without law. 
not protected by the law. 

LAWN, 1 ſort of fine linen. 2 a great plain 
in a park, | 

LA'WYER, one who practices the law, 

LAX (of laxus, lat. looſe) 1 looſe, not hard. 
2 weak, or feeble, 4 a looſeneſs, or dia- 
rrhea, | 

LAY, dj, (of x, gr. of aeg the multi- 
tude) ſecular, not of the clergy. 

LAY, fob. 1a ſong, or poem, 2 a wager. 
3 chance, or fortune. 

Jo LAY, 1 to put, or place. 2 to deliver, 
or bring to bed, 3 to hold, as a wager, 4 
to put down, or fix, as a foundation, &c, 
to allay, or abate, 6 (in Gardening) to 
bend down a branch of a tree, or plant, and 
cover it with earth that it may take root. 

To LAY afide, 1 to put by, or apart, 2 to 

„or not mind, 3 to depoſe, or re- 
move, 4 to renounce, or reject. f 

LAV-well, a ſpring near Torbay in Devon- 
ſhire, that ebbs and flows, 

LA TER, 1 a bed where oifters breed, 2 a 
young ſprout covered with earth, in order to 
take root, as it grows on the parent tree, 

LAYMAN, 1a perſon not engaged in any or- 
der of eccleſiaſtics. 2 (with Painters) the 
figure of a man made with joints, ſo as to 
be put into any attitude; chiefly uſed for 
adjuſting draperies for the clothing of figures, 

LA'ZAR, a leper, or leprous perſon. , 

LAZARE'TTO, it. a peſt-houſe, or hoſpital 
for Jeprous perſons. 

LA'ZULE, or lafis laæuli, lat. a bluiſh ſtone, 
of which they make the colouc azure. 

LAZY, idle, flothfol, ſloggiſh. 

ALEA'CHER, a whoremonger, a wencher, 
a hunter of harlots. ; 

LEACHEROUS, 1 luſtful, wanton, ſenſual. 
2 provoking loft ana pleaſure. 

TOY, luſt, concupiſcence, ſenſua- 

LEAD, 1 a coarſe, heavy, and impure metal, 
when purified, the ſofteſt and moſt foſile of 

all others, 2 the being elder hand at cards. 


2 


LEA 


as to lead a good life. 3 to begin, or go 
firſt. 4 to command, or be the chief. 3 
to cover with lead. 

LEADEN, 1 made of lead. 2 {Metaphort- 
cy) heavy, dull, unapprehenſive. 

LEA'DER, 1 a guide, or conductor. 2 a 
chief, or general. 3 the perſon that plays 
firſt at crads. ? 

LEAF, I a well known part of trees, plants, 
Kc. called folia by Botsniſts. 2 the beauti- 
ful part of flowers, called petala. 3 two 
pages, as a leaf of a book. | 

LEAF gold, is gold beaten with a h»mmer 
into exceeding thin leaves. 

LEAGUE (of /igue, fr.) 1 alliance, confede- 
racy, or agreement, 2 three miles in 
length. 

LEA/GUER, ra fiege. 2 an amhafſador that 
makes a continuance. 3 one concerned in 
the league or confederacy in France in the 
time'of Henry III, and IV. The intent of 
which was to prevent the ſucceſſion of Henry 
IV, who was of the reformed religion, 

To LEAK, 1 to let water in or out through 

the ſeams or chinks of a veſſel, 2 to piſs, 

or make water. 

LEA'KAGE, 1 leaking, or running out, 2 

the waſte of any liquor through a lee ky veſ- 

ſel. 4 an allowance made to the buyer in 
liquid things. | 

LEAM, 1 a flaſh of fire, or lightning, 2 2 

leaſh, or line to hold a dog in. 

LEAN, 1 thin in fleſh, 2 barren, not fruit- 

ful. 4 ſlender, or thin. 

To LEAN, 1 to reſt, or bear upon. 2 to in- 

cline, or not ſtand uptight. 3 to be inclinable. 

LEAP, 1 a jump. 2 a weal to catch fiſh in. 

To LEAP, 1 to jump. 2 to cover, as 8 ſtone 

horſe does a mare. | 

LEAP. year, is every fourth year; and is fo 

called from its leaping a day more that year 

than in a common year. For in a common 
year any fixed day of the month changeth 

ſucceſſively the day of the week; but in a 

leap year it leaps one day, and fo falls upon 

the next but one, 

LEARMOUTH, a handfome town in Nor- 

thumberland, on the Tweed, which maps, 

Ec. ſay has a market, but do not n˙π the 

day. Diſtant from London 241 computed, 

and 226 meaſured miles; and 59 fiom New- 
caſtle, | 

To LEARN, 1 to get the knowledge of. 2 to 

hear, or be informed of. 3 to teach, or in- 

ff ruct. 

LEASE, a forming, or giving a farm for a 

certain time. 

To LEASE,' 1 to let a thirg for a time. 2 to 

glean, or pick up ſcattered corn, 3 to lie, 

or utter falſhoods. . 


LEASH, 1 a thong to hold a hawk, dog, &c, 
2 three; ax a leaſh of hates, i. e. thee | 


bares, 
Z 2 LEASH 


LEASH las, laws to be obſerved in honting, 
&c, | 

LEA'/SOR, he that lets a leaſe. 

LEASSEE, he that takes a leaſe, | 

LEAST, adj. the ſmalleſt, the ſuperlative of 
little, 

LEA'SURE* See LX IS VRR. 

LEA'THER, hides of beaſts, tann'd, dreſs'd, 
&c. 

LEAVE, 1 permiſſion, or licence. 
wel, or adieu. 


To LEAVE, 1 not to take with one. 2 to for- 


fake, or abandon, 3 to put away, or ſepa- 
rate from, 4 to ceaſe, or not continue. 5 
to quit, or relinquiſh. 

LEA'/VEN, a piece of dough fermented. 
LEA'VER (of levier, fr. of levo, lat. to hold 
up) an iron, or wooden bar to liſt up things. 
LE 4/VER, tbe ſecond mechanical power, is an 
inflezible right line, made uſe of to raiſe 
weights, either weighing nothing of itſelf, 

or of ſuch weight as may be balanccd, 

LE'CHER. See Leacies. 

LE'CTURE (of {c#ura, lat. of lego to read) 

. T a ſermon, or diſcourſe upon any ſubject. 
2 a reprimand. 

LE/CURER, a reader of lectures. 
 ternoon preacher, - 

LEDBURY, [W. lon. 22. 27/. lat. 529. 6.“ 
a market - town in Herefordſhire, ſituate on 
the ſouth end of Malvern hills. Tis a fine 
well built town, noted for clothiers; his an 
Hoſpital well endowed, and a charity-ſchool 
for 23 childien, Its market is on tueſday ; 
and it has fairs on May-day, June the 11th, 
and September the 2 1ſt. Diſtant from Lon 
don 99 computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

LE'DGER (of lego, lat. to gather) the grand 
book in merchants accounts. 

LEE, that part oppoſite the wind. 

LEE way (in Navigation) is the angle made 
by the point of the compaſs the ſhip ſeems 
to go by, and the real line of her coutſe. 

LEECH, 1 a ſort of worm living in the water. 
2 a farrier, or horſe doctor. 

LEEDS, [W. lon. 19. 17. lat. 5 59. 40, a 
large, wealthy, and populous trading town, 
in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, on the north 
Gde of the river Air, which is navigable for 
boat with large ſuburbs on the ſouth ſide, 
and both joined by a magnificent ſtone 
bridge. It is one of the greateſt markets. in 
the kingdom for woollen cloth, all the vil- 

ges in the nezghbourhood being employed 
in this manufactory, and perhaps twenty 
thouſand pounds worth of cloth is fold here 
between the buurs of ſix and eight in the 
morning on a market day z after which the 
country people bring their provifions, Here 
is an hoſpital for the relief of the poor, 
who have been honeſt and induſtrious; a 
free ſchool, with a library; a mogaificent 
Hall, where wltite cloth is fold 3 a noble 


gaild- hall, with a magble ſtatue of Q, Anne, 


2 an af- 


* 


2 fate- 


. 


— 


| 


LEG 


erected A. D. 2714, a work -hauſe bulk of 


free ſtone, where poor children are taught 
to mix wool, and other eaſy branches of 
that manufactury, part of it has been long 
uſed as an hoſpital for the aged poor, three 
alms-houſes, and two charity-ſchool of 
blue coat boys, to the number of a hun. 
dred. Its pariſh church is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and is a venerable free flone pile 
built in the cathedral faſhion, and ſeems te 
have been the patch - work of ſeveril ages, 
Here is a preſbyterlan meeting houſe, which 
is the ſtatelieſt, if not the oldeſt of that de. 
nomination in the north of Kogland, beſides 
ſeveral others in the town, and its ſuburts, 
The town was laſt incorporated by Charles 
II, with a mayor, twelve aldermen, and 
twenty-four aſſiſtants, Diſtant from Lan- 
don 139 computed, and 181 meaſured 
miles; and 24 from York. |; 

LEEK, the name of a pot-herb, 

LEER, [W. lon, 2 deg. lat, 53“. 6.] 4 
market-town in Staffordſhire, fituate among 
barren moor lands, 23 miles to the north of 
Stafford. It has a manufacture of buttons, 
and is famous for fine ale, Here is 2 
market on wedneſday, and a fair on Apiil 
the 3d. Diſtant from London 116 comput- 
ed, and 137 meaſured miles, 

LEER, 1 a cunning, or leering look, 2 the 
place where a deer lies to dry himſelf, 

To LEER upon, to caft a wiſhful look upon. 

LEES, the dregs of wine, | 


LEET, a law day. by the lau of th 
y ne 


Court LEET, a court held 
manor, 

LEG, the member of an animal, that ſup-' 
ports its body, and performs the motivn 
when 1t goes. 

LEGS of a triangle, when one fide of a bi- 
angle is taken for the baſe, the other two 

are called legs, 

LE”GACY (of legatum, lat, of {ego to leave 
by will) a gift bequeathed by a teſtator, 
LE'/GAL (of legalts, lat. of lex the law) laws 

ful, or according to the law, 

LEGAULITY, the lawfulneſs of a thing. 

LE/GATE (of legatus, lat. of lego to (end) 
nuncio, or ambaſſador ſent by the pope t03 
foreign prince. 

LEGATE'E, a perſon who has a legacy le! 
him in a will, 

LE'GATESHIP, or LEGA'TION, the office 
or function of a legate. 3 
LEGEND (of legenda, lat. of Ie to read) 1 
a book uſed in the Romiſh churches, con- 
taining the leſſons that were to be read in 
divine ſervice. 2 a. book, containing the lire 
of the Romiſh ſaints and martyrs. 3 * U, 
bulous ſtory, 4 the writing round a piece af 

coin, 

LE'GERDEMAIN (leger de main, fr, (light 
of hand) flight of hand, or juggling tricks. 

LE'GERMENT, it. (in Muſic at” 

1 


LET 


. in a ſoft, gentle, or eaſy manner! 
11 (of legibilis, lat. of lego to My 
eaſy to be read, or that may be read. 
LEGION, a regiment, or body of the Ro- 
man army, confiſting of ten companies, 
troops, or cohorts ; the number of men is 
uncertain, ſometimes more, and ſometimes 

| Jeſs, as appears from Livy. 

LE'GIONARY, of, or belonging to a Roman 
legion. 2 : 

LEGISLATIVE, having authority to make 


or give laws. | ; 
LE'GISLA'TOR (of lzgiflateur, fr. of legifia- 
tor, lat.) a law-giver, or law - maker. 
LEGISLATTURE, thoſe who have the power 
of making or giving laws. } 
LEGITIMATE (of &gitimus, lat. of lex the 
uw) 1 juſt, lawful, right, 2 born in wed- 


England, in the dioceſe of Lincoln, bounds | 
by Nottinghamfhire on the north, by Lin- 
colnſhire and Rutlandſhire on the eaſt, by 
Northamptonſhire on the ſouth, and by War- 
wickſhire on the weſt, Jt is nearly of an 
elliptic form, 96 miles in circumference, 
containing about 560,000 acres of land; di- 
vided into fix hundreds ; in which are twelve 
mirket-towns, and one hundred and ninety- 
two pariſhes, - The river Soar runneth through 
the middle of it to the Trent, The air is 
mild and healthy; the country champaign 
rich in paſtures, and yielding all ſorts of 
grain, but ſcarce of wood, eſpecially in' the 
ſouth and eaſt part, where excellent pit- coal 
is found; and in the north part abundance of 
cattle are bred, eſpecially fine large ſheep. 
It ſends four members to parliament, viz. the 
county two, and Leiceſter two, 


lock. 
To LEGUTIMATE, to make or declare na- | LEIGHTON-BUZZARD, [W. lon. 40 min. 


tural children legitimate, or lawful heirs. 

LEGUMINOUS (of lJegumen, lat. pulſe) of 
the nature of pulſe. 

LEICESTER, IW. lon. 18. 5. lat. 52. 
400. ] the county town of Leiceſter, fituate 
on the Roman Foſſeway, and waſhed on the 
welt and north fides by the river Soar, For- 
merly it was walled, and had a ſtrong caſtle, 


lat. 519. 53/.] a pretty large town in Bed- 
fordſhire, on the borders of Buckingham - 
ſhire, Has a market on tueſday, well ftored 
with cattle, and a great horſe-fair on Whit- 
tueſday, beſides thoſe on the 25th of Janu- 
ary, and the 15th of October. Diſtant from 
_— 33 computed, and 37 meaſured 
miles, 


but in the civil wars, the walls were in a| LEISURE (of /orfir, fr.) ſpare time, freedom 


great meaſure demoliſhed, but ſeveral of the 


from any buſineſs. 


gates are yet ſtanding 5 and the caſtle is ſo| LEITH, [W. lon, 3 deg, lat. 56. 2“, a 


far gone to decay as to be unfit for defence, 
but is uſed to hold the county aſſiaes in twice 
a year. It is the largeſt, moſt populous, and 
beſt built town in the county; divided into 
6x pariſhes, to which belong five churches, 
and in that called St. Martin's, is a moſt 
tuneable ring of fix bells in the kingdom. 
The corporation confiſts of a mayor, record- 
der, twenty-four aldermen, forty-eight com- 
mon-council men, two chamberlains, &c. 
and had its charter from K. John, and its 
freemen are toll free at all markets and fairs 
mEngland. The manufactury of wove ſtock - 
ings 1s carried on here, and in the neighbour- 
ing villages, with great ſucceſs. Its market, 
on ſaturday, is much noted for plenty of all 
proviſions ; beſides which there is one on 
wedneſdzy, and another on friday; and fairs 
*e Palm-ſunday eve, May-day, June the 
24th, September the 29th, and December 
the 8th, The public buildings are, an hoſ- 


port of Scotland, in the eounry of Midlo- 
thian, two miles north of Edinburgh, and 
may. be called the port of that capital, 


LE'MINTON, or LY"MINGTON, cw. 


lon. 19. 45/, lat. 50. 45/, ] a ſmall but 
populous ſea. port, and borough town in 
Hampſhire, fituate on a hill oppoſite Var- 
mouth in the iſle of Wight. It gives the 
title of Viſcount to the earl of Portſmouth 

is a corporation by preſcription, conſiſting 

a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes without 
limitation. Great quantities of ſalt are made 
here, ſaid to exceed moſt in England for pre- 
ſerving fleſh, the ſouthern parts of England 
are in great meaſure ſupplied hence. It has 
a market on ſaturday, and fairs on May day, 
and September the 21ſt. Here is a key, 
with , cuſtom-houſe officers ; and many ſhip 
carpenters live here. Diſtant from London 
72 computed, and 35 meaſured miles; and 
45 from Wincheſter. h 


pital for one hundred poor fick men and wo- | LE'MMA, gr. (of aaja3212 to take for grant- 


men ; one for twelve men and twelve women, 
with a chapel, and library for the uſe of the 
miniſters, and ſcholars of the town z and an- 
other near the abbey for ſix widows, This 
place ſends two members to parliament, has 
been an earldom almoſt as long as any in 


ed) is a term uſed chiefly by Mathematici- 
ans, and ſignifies a propoſition, which ſerves 
previouſly to prepzre the way for the more 
eaſy apprehenſion of the demonſtration of 
ſome theorem, or for the conftruftion 
ſore problem. . 


England, and now gives that title to Thomas | L/MNIAN earth, an earth of an aſtringent 


Coke, Lord Lovel, and poſtmaſter-general. 


quality, brought from Lemnos. 


Diſtant from London 78 computed, and 98 LEMON, a well known fruit. 
meaſured miles, LE'MONADE, a plesſant cooling drink made 


LEICESTERSHIRE, an inland county of 


— 
* 


of water, ſugar, and lemon juice. 


Z 2 2 LEM» 


LEO 


LEMSTER, or LEOMiNSTER, [W. lon. | 
2%. 45). lat. 529. 20. ] a borough town in 
Hereford, large, hamſomely built, and well 
inhabited ; ſeated on the river Lug, over 
which it has ſeveral good bridges; and is 2 
great thorough-fare betwixt Londan and ſou h 
Wales. It was incorporated by Q. Mary, 
and is governed by a high Reward, bailiff, 
recorder, twelve capital burgeſſes (from whom 
the bailiff is choſen) and a town-clerk, The 


LES 


LEO'RARD (of leopardus, lat. of lena 1 be. 
neſs, and pardus, a male pahther) a fierce 
wild beaſt, ſaid to be ingendered of a lion or 
panther, | 


LE'PER (of lepra the leproſy) a leptous 
or woman, a perſon afflicted with — 


proſj, 

LE PID (of lepidus, lat. of lepor mirth) ple. 
ſant, witty, agreeable. 

LE”'PRA, lat. a leproſy, or ſcurvy eruption 


town is famous for the beſt flax, wheat, bar- 
ley, and wool ; and the inhabitants drive a 
conſiderable trade in leather, hats, &c. and 
there are ſeveral little rivers about the town, 
on which are mills, and other machines. Its 


upon the ſkin, 

LE/>}ROSY (of At r , gr. of Meme; ſcabby) 
a cutaneous diſeaſe, appearing in dry thin 
ſcurfy ſcabs, and uſually attended with a yi. 
olent itching, 


market is on friday ; and its fairs, which are | LEPIDOIDES s, gr. (of Mei a ſcab, and 


noted for horſes and black cattle, are on Fe- 
bruary the 2nd, tueſday after Midlent- ſun- 
diy, May the 2nd, June the 19th, Avguſt 
the 24th, and October the 28th, It gives 
the title of Baron to the earl of Pontefract; 
and ſends two members to parliament Di- 
fant from London 104 computed, and 136 
meaſured miles ; and 14 from Hereford. 


time. 

LENGTH, 1 the extent of a thing from end 
to end. 2 duration, or continuance, 

To LE'NGTHEN, to make longer. 

LENHAM, a ſmall town in Kent, at the 
ſource of the river Len. It has a market on 


tueſday, and fairs on Wnit- monday, and 


May the 25th. Diſtant from London 40 

computed, and 47 meaſured miles; and 11 
from Maidſtone, 

To LE”NIFY (of lenia, lat. of knis gentle) 1 
to eaſe, aſſwage, or mitigate, 2 to allay, 
appeaſe, or diminiſh, 

LEVNITIVE, 1 that is of a ſoftening, or mol- 
lifying quality. 2 laxative, that is of a 
looſening quality. 

LENI T V, mildneſs, ſoftneſs, gentleneſs. 

LENS, (in Optics) a convex, or plano- con- 
vex, a Concave, or concavo- convex glaſs, 


LENT (of lentz, ger. the ſpring) a time of 


faſting for forty days next before eaſter, 

LENT, or LENTMENT, it. (in Muſic) 
ſignifies nearly the ſame movement as Largo, 

LENT, adj, from to lend; which ſee. 

LENTi/CULA (in Optics) ſignifies a ſmall 
lens. 

LENT "GINOUS (of entiginoſus, lat. of len- 
tige a freckie) that hath his face full of 
pimples, freckles, or ſpeckles. | 

LF'NTIL (of /entille, fr.) a fort of 

LENT'SK, the miftick-tree. 

LE'NTO, it, (in Muſic) the ſame as Lent, or 
Lentmeiut ; Which tee, 

LE'O, lat. the lion (in A ſtronomy) is the fifth 
of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, conſiſting 
of ninety- four ſtars, according to Mr, Flam- 
ſteed's catalogue, 


LE'/ONINE verſes, verſes that rhime in the 


pulfe. 


eder figure) (in Anatomy) a name of the 
ſquamous ſuture of the head. 
LE”PROUS, afflicted with a leproſy . 
LE'PUS, lat. the hare, a ſouthern conſtella- 
tion, containing thirteen ſtars, according to 
Tycho, but nineteen according to Mr, 
Flamſteed's catalogue, 


|  'LE'RRY, 1 a buftle, or noiſe, 2 a curtain 
To LEND, to grant the ule of to another for 


lecture. 

LESKEARD, [W. lon. 4. 45. lat. goe, 
34. ] a borough town in Cornwal, and one 
of the largeſt and beſt built in the county, 
governed by a mayor and burgeſſes; and 1s 
one of the ſtannary towns, there being ſeye- 
ral tin mines in the hills to the north of it. 
It has a large church, and a handſome town- 
hall built on fone pillars, with a turret on 
it, and a clock with four dials, a meeting- 
houſe, an eminent free ſchool, and a curicus 
conduit. 'Here is a very great trade in all 
manufactures of leather, and ſome ſpinning 
lately begun, encouraged by the Devonſhire 

. clothiers 3 and on the adjacent commons 4- 
bundance of ſheep are fed. It has a pretty 
market on ſaturday, and ſeven fairs annually, 
viz, on Shrove-monday, Midlent-mondzy, 
the monday after St. Nicholas, Holy-thurl- 
day, Auguſt the x5th, September the 21f, 
an$the monday after the 6th of December, 
It returns two members to parliament. Li 
ſtant from London, 180 computed, and 229 
meaſured miles; and 16 from Launceſton, 

LE'SSEE, he that taketh a leaſe. 

To LESSEN. 1 to diminiſh, or make le. 

2 to extenuate, as a fault. 3 to derogate 

from, or abaſe. 4 to grow leſs. 

LE'/SSER circles of the ſc here, are thoſe whoſe 
planes do not paſs through the centre of the 
ſphere, and which do not divide the plode 
into two equa! parts, but are parallel to the 

greater circles, as the tropics, polar circles, 

parallels of declinstion, &c. which ſee. 

LESSES, the dung of a ' ravenous beaſt, 85 4 

boar, wol, &c. 

LE'SSON (of lectio, lat. of lego to read) 1 4 

- taſk for one to learn. 2 3 portion of 15 

ture read in churches, 33 precept, or w 


| 


middle and at the end. 


| 


truckion, LEST, 
; . 


, adv, for fear. 
Lrsrorf, LESTOCK, or LAYSTOFF, 


town on the ſea coaſt of Suffolk, in a man- 
ner hanging over the ſea, and is by ſome ſup- 


The chief employment of the inhabitants is 


Letch, the Coln, the Churn, and the Iſis, 


LETHAR'/RGIC, pertaining to, or affected 


with a lethargy. | 
LETHARGY (of anflagye; gr. of Aron for- 
Pinker, and agfog flothfu)) a ſleepy, drow- 
? 


nent can ſcarce be awakened ; and if a» 
wokenes, he remains ff. 


LET 


E. lon. 28. 2", lat. 520. 38“.] is a ſmall 


ſed to be the moſt eaſterly part of Britain, 


LEV 
LE'THE 2, gr. (of ain oblivion, of axfs, to 
lie hid) a poetical river in hell, of which 
whoever drank forgot all that they had ever 
known. 
LETTER (ef /ettre, fr. of litera, lat. an epiſtle) 


IT an epiſtle ſent to one. 2 one of the al- 
phabetical characters. 


fiſhing for cad in the north fea, and for e of advice (in Traffick) is a letter 


ring, mackarel and ſprats at home. The 
inhabitants are exempted from ſerving on 
juries by its charter. Its market is on wed- 
neſday, and fairs on May day, and Septem- 


ſent from one merchant-to another, giving 
an account of what buſineſs he has done for 


him, what bills drawn upon him, &c. 
LETTER of attorney, is 2 letter authorizing 


ber the 29th. Diſtant. from London 94] an attorney, or any friend to do a lawful act 
computed, and 112 meaſured miles; and] in his ſtead. 


from Ipſwich. | 


LESTWITHIEL, IW. lon, 3 deg. lat. 500. 


30/.] a borough town of Cornwal, fituate 
on the river Foy, which brought up veſſels 
from Fowey, before it was choaked up with 
fand, whereby its once flouriſhing trade 1s 
ruined ; but it holds the buſhelage of coals, 
falt, corn, and malt in Fowey, and the an- 
chorage in its harbour ; and the common 
gzol, the weights and meaſures for the whole 
ftannary, and the county courts are kept 
here. Tis governed by a mayor, fix capi- 
tal burgeſfzs, and ſeventeen aſſiſtants, who 
chuſe its two repreſentatives in parliament. 
It has a market on friday, and fairs on June 
the 29th, Auguſt the 24th, and November 
the 2nd, It was anciently the county town, 
and the knights of the ſhire are till choſen 
here, Diſtant from London 118 computed, 
and 239 meaſured miles; and 25 from 
Launceſton, 


LET, 1 hindrance, or obſtacle, 2 an inter- 


ruption, or diſturbance, 


hinder, or obſtruct. 3 to interrupt, or di-| 
ſturd, 4 to draw, as to let blood. 5 to 
leaſe out, to grant the uſe of a thing to ano- 
ther for money, 6 to cauſe, as to let know, 


LETCHLADE, [W. loa. 1. 45. lat. 51. 


42. a market town of Glouceſterſhire, on 
the borders of Oxfordſhire and Barkſhire, 
and the great road to Glouceſter, The 


which all ariſe in Cotſwould hills, ere here 
collected into one ſtream, called the Thames, 
which begins here to be navigable, and 
barges take in goods at its quay for London, 


LETTER of licence, is a writing under the 
hands and ſeals of creators, granted to'a 
perſon who has fail'd, giving him a longer 
time to pay his debts, and to ſecure him 

from arrefts in going about his affairs, 

LETTERS of margee, a licence which autho- 
rizes the ſubjects of one king to make repri- 
ſals upon the ſubjects of another. 

LETTERS patent, open writings, ſealed with 
the great feal of England, whereby a perſon 
is enabled to do or enjoy what he could not 
before. 

Numeral LETTERS, are thoſe uſed inſtead of 

- cyphers, to expreſs numbers. They are, 

C. D. I. L. M. V. X. See the diſſertation 
on each of thoſe. 

LE/TTICE, a ſallad herb. 
LEVANI, fr. (in Geography) is properly the 
eaſtern fide of any continent, or country, or 
that on which the ſun riſes 3; but now it ge- 
nerally ſignifies the Mediterranean ſea, and 
eſpecially the eaftern part of it; and our 
trade thither 1s called the Levant trade. 


To LET, 1 to ſuffer, or give leave. 2 to LEVA'NTINES, the eaſtern people, or the 


nations of the Levant, 

LEVATOR (in Anatomy) a name given to 
ſach muſcles, whoſe office is. to lift up the 
part to which they belong. 

LE/VATORY, a ſurgeon's inſtrument to raiſe 
the ſkull when depreſſed. 

LEUCO MA, gr. (of xeuxd; white) (in Medicine) 
a little white ſpot on the corner of the eye, 
occaſioned by an ulcer, or a humour gather- 
ed in this membrane. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA (Mο e, 
gr. of Azuxog white, and Aasywa phelm) a 
kind of dropſy, otherwiſe called anaſarca. 


Its market is on tueſday, and its ſairs on St.|LE"VEE, fr. 1 the time of one's ring. 2 & 


' Lawrence's day, and Auguſt the 29th. Di- 
fant from London 60 computed, and 74 


meaſured miles; and 26 from Glouceſter. 


LETHAL (of letbalis, lat, of lethum death) 


mortal, deadly, 


» and forgetful diſeaſe ; wherein the pa- 


1 


toilet, or drefling-cloth, 

LEVEL, ſub. 1 an inſtrument uſed by builders 
to ſhew if their work is horizontal, 2 even 
ground. 3 of equal honour. 4 (in Survey- 
ing) is an inftrument whereby we find an ho 
rizontal line, and continue it out at pleaſure, 
and by that means find the true level for con- 
veying water to ſupply towns, make rivers 
navigable, drain bogs, &c. 

o LEVEL, 1 to make plain, or ſmooth, 2 
to compare, or make compariſon, 3 to aim, 


ar at, | 
r paint at. 3 l 
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LEV 
LE”VELLERS, a fort of factious people that 
. roſe up out of Cromwel's army. 

LEVELLING, is the art of finding a true 
horizontal line, or the difference of aſcent or 
deſcent between any two places, in order to 
drain moats, marſhes, bogs, &c. or to con- 
vey water from place to place. 

LE'VER., See Leaves. 


LE”VERET, a young hare in the firſt year of 


his 


age, - 
LEVERPOOL, IW. lon. 3 deg. lat. 539. 


28˙.] a ſea port, and borough town of Lan- 
caſhire, at the mouth of the Merſey, very 
populous, and the moſt flouriſhing town of 
| thoſe parts; its cuſtoms being increaſed eight 
or ten fold within theſe forty years paſt, and 
the houſes to three times as many as in the 
reign of James II. and theſe new buildings 
are very handſome, in ſpacious ftreets ; the 
houſes are brick, and much like thoſe of 
London, but not ſo high, Here are three 
handſome churches, and ſeveral diſſenting 
- meeting-houſes ; a fine town-houſe, ſup- 
ported by twelve ftone pillars, with an ex- 
change under it ; but they have a new ex- 
change and aſſembly room, the firſt ſtone of 
which was laid the 14th of September, 1749. 
Here is likewiſe a work- houſe ; ſeveral alms- 
houfes for fajlors widows, and other old peo- 
ple; a free ſchool; and a charity-ſchool for 
So boys and 12 girls, who are taught, fed, 
clothed, and lodged. The corporation con- 
fiſts of a mayor, recorder, aldermen without 
limitation, and about 1500 burgeſſes. The 
inhabitants are univerſal merchants, and trade 
to all paris, but Turkey, Greenland, and the 
Faft- Indies. Its freemen are free of Briſtol, 


and alſo of Waterford and Wexford in. Ire- | 


land. Ships of any burthen may come up 
with their full lading, and ride before the 
town, which is unfortified ; but the harbour 
ĩs defended on the ſouth by a caftle, and on 
the weſt by a ſtrong tower on the Merſey. 
The markets are on wedneſday and ſaturday ; 
the fairs on June the 25th, ſuly the 22nd, 
November the 11th, and every other wed- 
neſday for all forts of cattle, It returns 
two members to parliament, Diſtant from 
London 150 computed, and 163 meaſured 
miles; and 45 from Lanczefter. | 
LEVPATHAN, an Hebrew word, ſignifying 
d water-{erpent, or kind of whale, or, ac- 
cording to fy 
taken figuratively for the devil. 
To LEVVIGATE (of lævige, lat. of [2vis 
ſmooth) to make ſmooth, or plain. 
LEVIGA'TION, 1 the mking fmooth. 2 
lin Chemiſtry) the grinding any hard matter 
on a marble, &c, to an impalpable powder. 
LEVITE, T one of the tribe of Levi; an in 
ferior miniſter in the Jewiſh temple, who had 
the care of the facred utenfils, and anſwered 
in ſome meaſure to the deacons in the Chri- 


me, the erocodile, or alligator, 


> LIB 

LEVITICUS, the third book of Moſes, ig 
_— from its treating of the Levitical ot. 

er, 

LE'VITY (of Jevitas, lat, of levis light) x 
lightneſs. 2 ficklenefs, or i cy, 

LE'VITY (in Philoſophy) is the diminution or 

want of weight in any body, when compared 

with another that is heavier z and in this 

ſenſe it is opgoſed to gravity, 

To LEVY (of lever, fr.) to gather, or collect ; 


as, to levy 


7 5 * wanton, riotous. 

EWES, [E. Jon, 5 min. lat. 500. «& 

fine, pleaſant, well built — a 
and one of the largeſt in the county, fituate 
in an open champaign country, on the edge 
of South-downs, and the river Ouſe running 
thro? it ; by which it carries on a good trade, 
It is a borough by preſcription, by the ſtile of 
conſtables and inhabitants; and has ſent two 
members to parliament ever fince the 26th 
of Edward I. It is not under the direction 
of a corporation, but governed by gentlemen. 
It conſiſts of fix pariſhes, each of which has 
its church; the ſtreets are handſome, and 
two large ſuburbs adjoining. It has a market 
on ſaturday, and fairs on April the 236, 
Whitetueſday, and St, Matthew's day, Here 
are races almoſt every ſummer for the king's 
plate of a hundred pounds, and the affizes 

| are generally held here. Diſtant from Lon- 

don 40 computed, and 50 meaſured miles, 

LE" XIGON, gr. (of >:2:; word) a dictionary, 

or general collection of the words of any 

language; but chiefly of the Greek language. 

LHANVILEING, [W. lon. 39. 20“. lat. 529. 

45/.] a pretty good town in Montgomery- 

ſhire, with a conſiderable market on thurſ- 

d2y, and fairs on wedneſday before Eaſter, 

June the 77th, and September the 18th, 

Di8ant from London 132 computed, and 

x36 meaſured miles. 

LHANYDLOS, [W.1on. 39. 28“. lat. 52%. 30. 
a mean town in Montgomeryſhire, ſituate on 
the Severn, with a market on ſaturday, and 
fairs on July the 6th, and September the 
17th. Diſtant from London 131 computed, 
and 187 meaſured miles, 

LYABLE, ſubject, or expoſed to. 


| LVAR, one guilty of lying, or uttering fal -· 


ties. N 

LIBA/TION (of /ibatio, lat. of ibo to taſte) a 
drink offering, a light taſting of the wine {9 
be offered. - ' 

LVBBARD. See Lrorann. 

LI'BEL (of Lbellus, a dim. of liber a book) ! 
an abuſive pamphlet, or ſatirical reflection, 
a writing wherein a perſon's character 15 4* 
ſperſed. 2 the original declaration of any 
action in the civil law. 

LVBELLER, the author of a libel, or defi- 
matory pamphlet. | 

LIBER, lat, (in Botany) the inner part? of 


Rien church, 2 with us it is uſed for any 


| plants and herbs, LUBE» 


TAC! 


free, generous, or charitable. 2 honourable, 
creditable. 3 genteel, or fit for a gentleman. 
LIBERAL arts, are ſuch as depend more on 
the labour of the mind, than on that of the 
band; and have a greater regard to curio- 
ſity than to neceſſity. ; 
LIBERTINE, fr. a lewd liver, or one of a 
debauched and wicked principle. 
LIBERTINES, a ſet of hereticks, who ſprung 
up in Holland in the 16th century, who 
maintained that whatever was done by men, 
was done by the ſpirit of God, and of con- 
ſequence that there was no fin, or at leaſt 
only to thoſe who thought it ſo ; that the 
- ſoul died with the body; they alſo aſſerted, 
that to return to the ſtate of innocency, was 
to live without any doubt or ſcruple. 
LYBERTINISM, licentiouſneſs, or debauch- 


LIBERTY (of Ibertat, lat. of liber free) 1 
freedom, as oppoſed to ſervitude. 2 leave, 


or permiſſion, 3 boldneſs of ſpeech, 
LIBERTY of conſcience, a right of ſerving 
God in any manner that a man ſees fit. 
LIBI/DINOUS (of {bidinoſur, lat. of libido 
luſſ) voluptuous, ſenſual, wanton, leache- 


rous, 
LI'BITUM, or ad LI" BITUM, lat. (in Mu- 
fic) ſignifies, if you pleaſe, or at your will. 
LIBRA, lat. the balance (in Aſtronomy) is 
the name of one of the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, exactly oppoſite to Aries ; ſo called, 
becauſe when the ſun is in this fagn, at the 
autumnal equinox, the days and nights are 
equal. It conſiſts of forty- ſeven ſtars, ac- 
cording to Mr, Flamſteed's catalogue. 
LIBRA'TION (of /ibratio, lat. of kbra a ba- 


lance) a weighing, or poiſing. 


| 
LIBRATION of tbe earth (in Aſtronomy) is 


that motion whereby it is ſo retained 1n its 
orbit, as that its axis is continually parallel 
to the axis of the world, This is called by 
Copernicus the Motion of libration, 

LIBRA"TION of the moon (in Aſtronomy). 
See EveCTToON, 


LYBERAL (of iberalis, lat. of Aber free) 1 


college of phyſicians, or by the biſhop of 
the dioceſe. 

LICE'NTIOUS, lewd, diforderly, unruly. 

LICE'/NTIOUSNESS, 1 to great a liberty. 
2 lewdneſs, or debauchery. 

LICHEN, gr. 1 (in Medicine) a diſtemper oe- 
caſioning an extreme nauſeouſneſs and foul- 
neſs of the ſkin, accompanied with violent 
itching. 2 the herb liver wort. 

LICHFIELD, IW. lon. 19. 50'. lat. 52% 
48˙.] a city in Staffordſhire, pretty large and 

well built, fituate three miles from the 

Trent ; and divided into two parts by a little 

river, over which are two cauſeways with 

ſluices : that part on the ſouth, fide which is 
the largeſt, is called the city, the other the 
cloſe. In the city ſtands the gaol for debtors 
and felons, a fine free-ſchool, a pretty large 
well-endowed hoſpital, and the market place. 
In the cloſe, which is incloſed with a wall 
and a deep dry ditch on all ſides, except to- 
wards the city, are the biſhop's and dean's 
palaces, and the houſes of the prebendaries, 
and ſeveral lay gentlemen, and the cathedral, 
which is now one of the faireſt and nobleſt 
ſtructures of the kind in England, tis wall- 
ed round like a caftle, and ſtands on a hill, 
ſo as to be ſeen ten miles round. Beſides the 
cathedral, here are tbree other churches 3 
one of which, St. Michael's, has à church- 
yard of near ſeven acres, It was incorpora- 
ted by Edward VI. by the name of bailiffs 
and burgeſſcs; and *tis both a town and 
county of itſelf, extending 12 miles round, 
governed by two bailiffs, choſen yearly out of 
twenty-four burgeſſes, a recorder, a ſheriff, 
a ſteward, and other officers, It has markets 
on tueſday and friday, and fairs on the three 
firſt thurſdays after Twelfth-day, Aſh-wed- 


neſday, May day, and the friday before St. 


Simon and Jude, It ſends two members to 
parliament, gives the title of Earl to the 
noble family of Lee, and together with Co- 
ventry, is the ſee of a biſhop, Diſtant from 
London 94 computed, and 118 meaſured 
miles ; and 16 from Stafford. 


LIBRARY (of libraria, lat, of /iber a book) 1; To LICK, 1 to rub over with the tongue, 2 


a ſtudy, or place to keep'books in, 2 the 
books kept there. 

LICE, the plural number of louſe, 

LICENCE (of licentia, lat, of liceo to be law- 
ful) I liberty, latitude. 2 privilege, or 
permiſſion, 3. certificates taken out in uni- 
3 whether in law, phyſick, or divi- 

Y. | 

LICENCE (in Painting) 1 the liberty painters 
take of diſpenſing with the rules of per- 
ſpective. 2 (in Poetry) is the liberty poets 


to beat, or ſcourge. 


To LICK 2p, to lap, or take up with the 


tongue, 

LICKERISH, that loves tit-bits, or ſweet 
things. 

LI/CORISH, or LIQUORISH (of yauziia 


cia, gr. i. e. ſweet root) 1 a ſhrub that 
has a ſweet root, which is called Stick-lico- - 


riſh, '. 2 the inſpiſſated juice of that root, 
called Spaniſh-licoriſh, and licoriſh juice, 
To LIE, 1 to tell an*untruth. 2 to lie along. 


claim of diſpenſing with the ordinary rules To LIE in one's Way, 1 to be an hindrance to 


ue grammar. 
CENTIATE, one that has a licence to 
N any faculty. 

CENCIATE 7 pbyfic, one who has a li- 


one. 2 to call at in a journey, 4 to have 
an oppoitunity of doing. 
LIEGE, 1 a fover:ign prince. 


lord, 
LIEN- 


lord. 


ace to pra iſa phyſie gran'ed him by the LIE GE me: ,one at owes allzgiznce to a lige - 
"Fo * 


2 a ſupreme 


i 
| 
ö 
\ 
| 
1 


LIG 


LIK 


EVENTERY + (of aztffegra,, gr. of ants to | 4 nimble, active. 5 ſmall, trifling, 6 eafy, 


pour out) a kind of looſeneſs, or flux, when 
the meat cometh from a man, 2s he took it 
in, without any concoction, or digeſtion. 
LIEU, fr. place, inſtead, or in the room of. 
LIEUTE'NANCY, a lieutenant's place, 
LIEUTE'NANT, fr. one who ſupplies the 
place, or repreſents the perſon of a prince, 
or others in authority. _ 
LIEUTENANT of horſe, foot, or dragoons, 
the ſecond officer in the troop or company, 


. who commands in the abſence of the cap- |. 


dam. 

LIEUTENANT ef ſbip of war, the next 

officer to the captain, and commands in his 
. abſence. 

LIEUTENANT colonel of borſe, foot, or dra- 
gaont, is the ſecond officer in the regiment, 
and has the command of it in the abſence 
of the colcnel. 

LIEUTENANT general, is next in place to 
the genera} of an army, who in battle com- 
mands one of the lines, or wings. | 

LIEUTENANT du rey, fr. the deputy go- 
vernor of all ftrong towns in France, who is 
is a check upon the governor, and commands 
in bis abſence. . 

LIEUTENANT general of the artillery, is an 
officer next to the genera] of the artillery, 
who, in his abſence, has the whole charge 
of all that belong to it. 

LIEUTENANT of tbe tower of London, is an 
officer next to the conſtable, and acts with 

full power in his abſence. 

LIFE, IT the union of the ſoul with the body, 
2 the time that union laſts. 3 the manner 
of living. 4 the hiſtory of what a man bas 
done during his life. 5 mettle, ſprightlineſs. 
6 noiſe, ſcolding. 

LIFE. GUARD, the body guard of a king, or 
ſovereign prince, 

LIFE!LESS, 1 inanimate, or without life. 2 
dull, ſtopid, heavy. 

To LIFT, 1 to take up. 2 to raiſe, heave up, 
or exalt. 3 to cut, as for the deal at cards. 

LIFT, 1 moving, or heaving upwards. 2 an 
aſſiſtance, or heip. 3 (by Antiphrafis) a 
hindrance, or detriment, | 

LIFTING pieces, are parts of a clock, which 
lift up and unlock the detents in the clock 
part. 

LI'GAMENT (of lgamentem, lat. of lige to 
bind) any thing that ties or binds one thing 
to another. | 

LIGAMENT (in Anatomy) 2 white, 'tough, 


not hard, 
perficial, not profound, 

10 glittering, ſhining. 11 of a flaxen co. 
lour. 12 merry, or gay. 

LIGHT, ſub. 1 brightneſs. 2 day-light, in 
oppolition to night, 3 a luminous body, 
ſuch as a candle, torch, the ſun, &c, 4 2 
window, an. aperture through which the 
light enters. 5 knowledge, or intelligence. 
6 a perſon of great knowledge and worth, 
7 infight, or hint. 8 (in the plural num. 
ber) the lungs of an animal. 9 (in Paint- 
ing) the bright part of a piure. | 

LIGHT (in Philoſophy) are fine particles en- 
tering our eyes in ſtreight lines; and by the 
motion they communicate to the fibres of 
the retina, in the bottom of the eye, they 
excite the idea of light. | 

To LIGHT, 1 to happen by accident. 2 to 

fall upon. 3 to alight from a horſe. 4 to 
ſettle as a bird. to ſet on fire, 6to 
accompany one with a torch, &c. 7 to il - 
luminate, or enlighten. 

To LYGHTEN, 1 to caſt out lightning. 2 
to eaſe, or make lighter. | 

LVGHTENING, 1 the burſting of fire from a 
cloud. 2 the making lighter, or eaſing, 

LVGHTER, a kind of large boat to carry 
goods on a river. 

LIGNUM ale, lat. the wood of aloes, uſed 
in pharmacy, 

LIGNUM campeche, log wood; ſo called, be- 
cauſe brought from Campechio, a province 
of New Spain. 

LIGNUM Rbodium, lat. a ſweet wood, of 
which the oil af Rhodium, that fine per- 
fume is made. 2 

LIGNUM vitæ, lat. the wood of life, it u 
generally called Guarcum, 


7 inconſtant, or fickle. $f. 
9 bright, or clexr, 


[To LIKE, i to approve of, 2 to be pleaſed with, 


LIKE, 1 reſembling, fimilar. 2 equal, of the 
ſame. 3 likely, or ſtands a good chance 
for. | <5 
LIKE archer of a circle, are ſuch as contain 
an equal number of degrees. 
LIKE figures. See SIMILA R figure!, 
LIKE guartities (in Algebra) are ſuch as ate 
expreſſed by the ſame letters, equally te- 
peated in each quantity. Thus 56 and 46, 
and 10½f and 4 ff, are like quantities ; and 
gp and 445, and 1off and 2fff, ate un. 
ike ones ; becauſe the quantities have not 
every where the ſame dimenſions, nor ett 
the letters equally repeated, 


ſolid, inſenſible body, ſerving to incloſe and; LIKE Vg (in Algebra) are when both are 


tie together the junctutes of the body. 
LYGATURE (in Surgery) a bandage, or the 
binding any part of the body with 8 fillet, 
Ec. 
LIGATURES (among Printers} two or more 
letters in one piece, as F, /Þ, ff, Se. 
LIGHT, ⸗di. 1 the contr-ry of heavy, 2; 
without a burden. 2 that is not full weight. | 


LIKELY, 1 probable, credible, 


" affirmative, or both negative; but if one 
be effirmative, and the other negatives 
they are unlike figns z thus 30d 
＋ 2d have like bgns 3 and ＋2⁰ and 
— 14a, have unlike ſigns. 1 


handſcme, LIKE. : | 


LIN 


LVKELYHOOD, probability. 
To LI/KEN, 1 to compare, 2 to reſemble, or 


make equa], 

LUKENESS, reſemblance. 

LILIAC, the name of a ſhrub; 

LULLY,or LI'LY (of {lium, lat.) the name of 
a flower, which are of ſeveral ſorts and co- 
lours. 

LIMB, 1 a member of the body. 2 2 bough 
of a tree. 3 the uttermoſt border, or gra- 
Guated edge of a mathematical inflrument, 
4 the circumference of the primitive arch in 
any projection of the ſphere in plano. 
the outermoſt border of the ſun or moon's 
diſk, in an eclipſe of either luminary. 6 
(n Botany) the outer edge of leaves and 

awers. | 

LIMBECK, See ALEMBIC. 

LUMBER, ſupple, pliable, flexible, 

LIMBER holes (in a Ship) are little ſquare holes 
cut in the ground-timbers, &c, to let the 
water paſs to the pump well. 

LIMBO, 1 the name the Roman catholics 
give to the place where they ſay the de- 
ceaſed patriarchs, and other good men, ſtood 
waiting for Chriſt's coming, and where thoſe 
lie who die without baptiſm, ſo called from 
limbs, lat. a border; as being the frontier 
of the other world. 2 priſon, or goal, 3 
in pawn, ſpeaking of goods, 

LIME, 1 a white friable ſubſtance, made of 
chalk, or other ſtony ſubſtance burnt in a 
kiln, of great uſe in making mortar, and in 
tanning. 2 a ſmall fort of lemon, 3 the 
name of a tree, 

Rick LIME, is lime as it comes from the 


n. 
Slacked LIME, is lime drenched with water, 
To LIME, 1 to daub with lime. 2 to couple, 
as dogs do, 

LVMIT (of limite, fr. of limes, lat, a bound) a 
bound, border, frontier, or boundary, 

LIMIT of a planet, is its greateſt heliocen- 
tnc latirude, | 

. To LIMIT, 
or aſſign. 

LUMITED problem, fignifies a problem that 
hath but one, or a determined number of 
anſwers, 

To LIMN, to paint in miniature, or in water 
colours. | | 

LU/MNER, a painter, 

LI'MON, See LzMmcn, 

LIMOUS (of limoſus, lat, of limus mud) mud- 
dy, full of: lime, or mud, 

LIMP, See LI x RTR. 


1 to ſet bounds to. 2 to appoint, 


LVM (of limpidus, lat, from apurrw, gr. 


to ſhine) clear, bright, pure, tranſparent. 
LUMPIN, the rame of a ſhellfiſh, 
To LIN, to ceale, or give over. 
LINAGE, or LINEAGE, ficck, or race. 
LINAMENT (of lineamentum, lat. of linea a 
line) 1 a feature, or furm. 2 a filament, or 


taread, 3 a tent, or lint for à wound, 4 


| (ln Painting) the out- line of a face, 
LINCH-pin, the pin that keeps the wheel an 
the axie-tree.. 

LINCOLN, [W. lon. 27 min, lat. 539, 16'.] 
the metropolis of Lincolnſhire, and a biſhop's 
ſee, reckoned the largeſt biſboprick in Eng- 


land, It is fituate on the declivity of a 
hill, with the liver Witham at the bottorn, 
which being divided into three channels, 
watereth the lower part of it, On the top 
of the bill ſtands the cathedral, which is a 
moſt ſtately Gothic pile, the glory of Lin- 
-colaſhire, and one of the largeſt in England 3 
it is ſo lofty, and the hill ſo high, that it 
might be ſeen into five or fix counties, and 


is ſurrounded with the prebendaries houſes, 


and gentlemens ſeats, It has 13 pariſh 
churches, but all very mean, four chatity- 
ſchools, where 120 poor children are taught 
by the widows of clergymen; and it has 
market on tueſday and friday, and fairs on 
the 24th of June, the firſt friday in Sep- 
tember, and the 17th of November. This 
city is a county of itſelf, and has a viſcoun- 
tial juriſdiction twenty miles round; go- 
verned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, two 
ſheriffs, a recorder, four chamberlains, a 
ſword-bearer, four coroners, and above for- 
ty common=council, It ſends two members 
to parliament, and has given the title of 
Earl to Clinton's family ever fince the reign 
of Q. Elizabeth, Diſtant from London 
103 computed, and 128 meaſured miles, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, a maritime county of 


England, in the biſhoprick of Lincoln, 
bounded on the north by Yorkſhire, from 
which it is divided by the Humber; on the 
weft by Nottiughamſhite; on the ſouth by 
Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Northampton- 
ſhire, and Cambridgeſhire, and by the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaſt, It is divided into- 
three parts, Holland, Keſteven, and Linde 
ſey. Holland is in the ſouth eaſt part of the 
county ; it reaches from Wainfleet to the 
iſle of Ely, and to the grounds oppoſite Lynn 
in Norfolk, containing three hundreds; and 
has been recovered from the ſea, It is di- 
vided into the Upper and Lower, the lat= 
ter of which was unpaſſable; but fince the 
fens have been drained, the land 1s grown 
more ſolid, and is very fruitful, This tra& 
gives the title of Earl to a branch of the 
family of Rich, deſcended from the earls of 
Warwick, Keſteven borders upon Holland, 
and enjoys an air much more wholeſome, 
and a ſoil no leſs fruitful, and is alſo larger, 
containing ten hundreds, and is adorned 
with more towns, Lindſey is bigger than 
Holland and Keſteven, containing ſeventeen 
hundreds; is divided from the laſt by the 
river Witham and the Foſſdike, which is a 
canal 7 miles in length, cut by Henry I. 
from the Witham at Lincoln to the Trent, 
for the convenience of carriage in theſe parts, 

As a2 The 


LIN 


The duke of Ancaſter has the title of Mar- 
quis from this divifion, The whele county 
is 180 miles in circumference, contains 
1,740, 300 acres, and is divided into thirty 
hundreds, in Which are 630 pariſhes, 35 
market towns, and one city; and ſends 

twelve members to parliament. Tis Wa- 
tered by the rivers Welland, Trent, Hum- | 
ber, Nen, and Witham. The north and 
weſt parts yield corn, paſture, and hay; but 
the ſouth and eaſt parts are barren of corn, 
but abound with fiſh and wild fowl, 

LINCTUS {of Ingo, lat. to lick) a form of 
medicine of a conſiſtence between a ſyiup 
and an electuary. 

LINDEN, the name of 
lime tree. 

LINE (of lino, lat. to paint, or draw) 1 a row, 
or rank of words in writing or printing. 2 
deſcent, or linage, 3 a blank, or ſpace in 
writing or printing. 4 a ſmall cord, «5 the 
equator, or equinoctial. 6 the twelfth part 
of an inch, | 

LINE of che true place of a planet, is a right 
line drawn from the centre of the earth 
through the planet, and centinued as far as 
the fixed ftzrs. 

LINE of the apparent place of a planet, is a 
right line, drawn from the eye of the ſpecta- 
tor through the planet, and continued as 
far as the fixed ſtars. 

LINE of direction of the earth's axis (in the 
Pythagore-n ſyſtem of Aſtronomy) is the line 
connecting the two poles of the eclipric, 
and of the equinoctiai, when they are pro- 
jected on the plane of the former. 

LINE »f the apfides (in the old Aſttonomy) is 
a line paſſing through the centre of the 
world, and of the exrentric ; and whoſe two 
ends are, one the apogæum, the other the 
petigæum of the planet. 

LINE of the greateſt, ar leaſt longitude of a 
Planer, is that part of the line of the apfides 
reaching from the centre of the world to the 
a pogæum or perigæ um of the planet. 

LINE of mean longitude, is one drawn through 
the centre of the world at right angles, to 
the Ine of the apſides, and is there a new 
diam ter of the excentric, or deferent; and 
its extreme points are called the mean lon- 
gude. 

LINE of mean motion of the ſun (in the old 
Aﬀronomy) is a right line drawn from the 
centre of the world, as far as the zodiac of 
the primum mobile; and parallel to a right 
line drawn from the centre of the excentric 
to the centre of the ſun ; which latter line, 
they ea alſo the line of the mean motion 
cf the ſun in the excentric, to-difingurſh it 
fiom th former ; which is the line of mean 
5 rg in the zodiac of the primum mo- 
He. 5 

LIN H H ihe ſun's true motion, is a line drawn 

om the centre of the world to the centre of 


a tree, the female 


LIN 


the ſun, and produced as far as the 
mobile, 

LINE of the anomaly of a planet (in the Pto. 
lemaic ſyſtem) is a right line drawn frm 

the centre of the excentric to the centre of 
the planet. 

LINE of the apogæum of a planet (in the old 
Aftronomy) is a right line drawn from the 
centre of the world through the point of the 
apogæum, as far as the zodiac of the primum 
mobile. 

LINE of the nodes of a planet (in the new 
Aftronomy) is a right line drawn from the 
planet to the ſun, being the common inter- 
ſection of the plane of the planet's orbit 
with that of the ecliptic, 

LINE (in Fortification) has ſeveral fignifica- 
tions, In drawing a plan upon paper, it is 
only a plain line drawn from one point to 
another. On the ground it is ſometime 
taken for a trench with a parapet, and ſome- 
times for a row of gabions, or bags full of 
earth, to cover men from the enemy's fire, 
So we ſay, when the trenches were carried 
an within 30 paces of the glacis, we drew two 
lines, one to the right, and the other to 
the left, for a place of arms, | 

LINE of defence (in Fortification) is a ſuppoſed 
line that repreſents the flight of a ball, but 
particularly a muſket ball, from the place 
where the muſketeer muſt ſtand, to ſcour 
the face of the baſtion. There are two ſotu 
of this ling, the fichant or fixed, and the u- 
zant, or flanking, | 

LINE of defence fichant, or fixed, is a line 
drawn from the angle of the courtin to the 
point of the oppoſite baſtion, which is not 
to exceed 800 feet; or, as the French fay, 
120 toiſes ; which they reckon the diſtance, 
at which a muſket will do execution. 

LINE of defence razant, or flanking, is a line 
di vn from the point of the baſtion long 
the face, till it comes to che courtin, which 

ſhews how much of the courtin will frour, 
or clear the face, - | 8 

LINE forming the flank (in Fortification) 1s 3 
line drawn from the angle, formed by the 
two demi-gorges of the baſiion, to the angle 
at the flank, This is only uſed by the Dutch 
engineers. i 

Capital LINE (in Fortification) is a line drawn 
from the point of a baſtion to the point 
where the two demi- gorges meet. 

LINE of circumwvallation (in Fortification) is 
line or trench cut by the beſiegers withia 
cennon ſhot of the place, which rangeth 
round their camp, and fecures its quartets 
againſt any coming to the relief of the be- 
ſieged. ; * 

LINE of contrawallation, is a ditch bordered 
by a parapet, which ſerves to cover the be · 
Gegers on the fide of the place, and to op 
the ſallies of the garriſon, | 

nches that 
run 


prime 


LINES of communication, are tte 
| | 2 


n from one work. to another, ſo that men 

— paſs between them without being expol- 
he enemyꝰs fire, 

ed to the enemy 2 2 


t ſometimes the whole in 
_ line of communication, becauſe it leads to 


all the works. 


INE of approach, 

- Ny the beſieg 
covert, to gain the moat and the body of 
the place. 

LINE (in Genealogy) 
tion in various degrees, 
one common father. 

Hire LINE, is that which goes from father 
to ſon; which is the order of aſcendants and 


deſcendants. | 

Collateral LINE, is thoſe ho deſcend from 
one common father with the other, but out 
of the line of aſcendants and deſcendants ; as 
uncles, nephews, &c. ; | 

LINE (in Geometry) is a quantity extended 
only in length, and is ſuppoled to have no 
breadth or thickneſs, It is made by the 
motion of a point, 

Right LINE, is the neareſt diſtance between 
tuo points, or a line whoſe points tend all the 

me way; as FBG, See fig. 2. . 

LINE ef gravitation of any beavy body, (in 
Mechanics) is a line drawn through its centre 
of gravity, and according to which it tends 
downward, | 

LINE v direction of any bady in motion, is that 
according to which it moves, or which di- 
rects and determines its motion. 

LINE of the ſewifteſt deſcent of a heavy body, 
is the cycloid. | 

LINE 4. 

terlection or contact of the plane to be pro- 
jected with the glaſs, or diaphanous body. 

Geometrical LINE (in FerſpeCtive) is a right 
line drawn any how on a geometrical plane. 

Terreſtnial LINE (in Per ſpective) is a tight line 
wherein the geomettical plane, and that of 
the picture or draught interſect one another. 

LINE of the front (in Perſpective) is the com- 
mon ſection of the vertical plane, and of 
the draught. 

LINE of ation (in Perſpective) according to 
ſome writers, is the common ſection of the 
vertical and geometrical planes, Others, as 
Lamy, mean by it the perpendicular height 
of the eye above the geometrical plane, 
Others, aline on that plane, and perpendicular 


or attack, ſignifies the 


all deſcending from 


| 


ers carry on under 


is a ſucceſſion of rela- 


the ſection (in Perſpective) is the in- 


LIN 
the horizon. (In Dis ling] it is the common * 
ſection of the horizon and the dial plane. 
(In Perſpective) it is the common ſection 
of the horizontal plane, and that of the 
draught or repreſentation, and Which paſſes 
through the principal point. 

LINE of battle, 1 the diſpoſition of an army 

drawn up in order of battle, 2 the diſpoſi- 

tion of a fleet on the day of an engagement, 

Ships of the LINE, veſſels large enough to be 

drawn up in the line, and to have a place in 

a ſea fight, 

To LINE, 1 to put a lining to. 
as dogs do, ; 

To LINE a work (in Fortification) 1 to trace 
It out with lines, 2 to face it with brick, 
ſtone, &c. 

To LINE bedges, is to plant muſketeers along 
them under their covert, to fire upon an 
enemy that-cormes open, or to defend them 
from the horſe. | 

LI/NEAR (of linearis, lat. of linea a line) be- 
longing to a line. 

LINEAR numbers, are ſuch as have relation to 
length only; as, ſuch as repreſent one fide 
of a plain figure; and if the plain figure be 
a ſquare, the linear number is called a root, 

LINEAR problem (in Mathematics) is ſuch an 
one as can be ſolved geometrically, by the 
interſetion of two right lines. , 

LI#NEN (of /inum, lat. flax) cloth made with 
flax, 

LING, 1 a fiſh fo called. 2 heath, or furze. 
LUNGEL (of Angula, lat. a dim. of lingua a 
tongue) a little tongue, or thong of leather, 
To LUNGER, 1 to loiter, or be long in do- 
ing. 2 to languiſh, or continue long in, 3 
to banker after, or deſire. | 

LINGU#'CITY (of /;nguacitas, lat. of lingua 
a tongue) talkativeneſs, loquacity, or the be- 
ing full of talk. 

LVNGUIST, one ſkill'd in languages. 

LINIMENT (of /nimentum, lat. of /ino to 
anoint) an external medicine, of a confiftence 
between an oil and an ointment, uſed to rub 


2 to couple, 


: 


on any part, 
LINK, 1 the ring of a chain, 2 part of a 
ſauſage, 3 a torch, or flambeau, made of 


tow rolled in pit h. 4 a thin plate of me- 
tal to ſolder with. 

To LINK, to join, or tie together, both in a 
proper and figurative ſenſe. 

LINLITHGOW, a town of Scotland, large 


and well built, with a ſtately town- houſe, - 


to the line, exprefling the height of the eye. 
ObjeBive LINE (in Perſpective) is the line of 
an odject, from whence the appearance is 
ſought for in the drzught or picture. 
LINE of lines (on the SeQor) is a ſcale of 
equal. parts on each leg, and running from 
the centre, This is divided into 100 equal 


| 


| 


parts, and ſometimes into more, when the. 


| 


inſtrument is large. 
LINE of numbers, See Gun rr e's line, 
Rrixantal LINE, is a right line parallel to 


— 


and a noble palace of the kings of Scotland. 
From hence the noble f-mily of Levinſton 
take the title of Earl. 

LIUNNET, a ſinging bird. 

LIUNSEED, the ſeed of flax, which is called 
linum in latin. 

LUNSY- wovlſey, any ſtuff made with thread 

by and wool, 

LINT, a ſort of down made of 
linen. 
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LIS 


LINTON, [E. lon. 10 min, lat. 52%: 1&f,] a 
ſmall market town in Cambridgeſhire, has 
a market on thuriday, and fairs on Whit- 
ſun-monday, and Auguſt the 4th. Diſtant 
from London 39 computed, and 46 meaſured 
miles; and 10 from Cambridge. 

LINT. ock, a ſhort ſtaff of wood of about 
three foot long, with a cock at one end to 
hold the gunner's match. 

LIN7EL, ip. the head piece, or upper poſt 
of a caſement of 2 door, | 

LYON (of Ns, gr. of Aa to enjoy) a fierce 
creature, ſtiied the king of beaſts. 

LVONCEL, . young lion. 

LVONESS, a ſhe- lion. 

LIP, 1 the outer part of the mouth, or that 
muſculous extremity that ſhuts and covers 
the mouth above ane below, The lips have 
a great ſhare in the formation of the voice. 
2 the edges of a wound, 3 that part of a 
veſſel which is 2 little hollowed for the eaſy 

aring 1 quo s out, 

LIPO#THYMY {of x::ro0uuin, gr. of Newrw 
to fail, and Sg the mind) a feinting, or 
ſwooning way. 

LIIP.-TUDE, (of liitude, lat. of Iippus 
ble:r-ey'd) 1 diſeaic in: the eyes called 


balmia. 2 birar-eyedneſs, called alſo 
. 


LyPTC TES, gr. (of xcirw to be deficient) 
a figure in rhetoric, waerein by a negation of 
the contrary, Iefs is expreſſed than intended | 

LIQUEFA'CTION, melting, or diſſolving 
the acticu of making a ſolid body fluid. 

To LYQUIFY (ef /:queo, lat. to melt) 1 to 
make liquid, or diſſolve. 2 to melt, or be- 
come liquid. 


LIQUIDS {in Philoſophy) are ſuch bodies az 


have Il the properties of fluid bodies 3 and 
be des that, a peculiar quality of wetting 
other bodies immerged in it. | 

LIQUIDS (with Grammarians) are the five 
letters, J, , n, r, 5, fo called from their 
being pronounced ſoft, and, as it were, 
melting in the mouth, 

To i.'QU:DATE, to melt, or make liquid, 

LVQUUR, or LIQUOUR, any liquid thing, 
as water, juice, drink, &c. 

LI RICOꝶH FA NC. the lily of the vallies. 

LISP'N, the cepital of the kingdom of Por 
togel, fituate on the worth bank of the river 
Tagus, out 1o mies from its mouth, 300 
mes weſt et Madrid, and 850 fouth weft 
of Lonev::. The fireets are narrow and 
teep, the towa ſtanding on ſcven hills; the 
hou'es oi the -1t12ens are very mean, bu? 
theſe of the noowity are elegantly built of 
None, and vith large gardens, It contains 
40 periſh eburches, b-tices the cathedral and 
40 conyents of both ſexes 5 and there ate ſe- 
ver hen me tquarer ; the fineſt of them 
hes th» b. g palzce on one fide, and the 
riyer 0 the ther, which is here three miles 


| 


poyer, ang ergiteen fathom water, and will 


| loyes going to law, 


LIT 


contain ſeveral thouſand ſail of ſhips, which 
ride in the greateſt ſecurity, but the entrance 
is difficult, and can't be paſſed without 2 
pilot. The city is fix miles in length, ſup- 
poſed to contain 30, ooo houſes; tis fur. 
rounded by a fingle wall only, on which are 
77 antique towers, of no great ſtrength 
The town affords a fine proſpect from the 
river, the houſes rifing gradually up the hill 
Nor is the proſpect lefs charming, if we look 
from the town, whence we ſee the river co- 
vered with ſhips of moſt of the natiors in 
Europe, and beyond a beautiful country v4. 
riegated with towns and villages, | 

To LISP, to clip words, or not ſpeaking plain, 

LIST (of Ie, fr.) 1 a roll, or catalogue, 2 
the border of woollen cloth. 4 a place to 
fight, wreſtle, or run races in, 4 will, or 
debre, 

To LIST, 1 to enter a man into the lift of 
ſoldiers. 2 to enter one's ſelf, or go for 4 
ſoldier. 3 to will, or deſire. 4 toliſten, or 
attentive to. 

LIST (in Architecture) is a little ſquare mould- 

ing, ſerving to crown or accompany a larger, 

or on occaſion to ſeparate the flutings of a 

column. It 1s ſometimes called a fillet, and 

ſometimes a ſquare, 

LVSTEL (in Architecture) is a ſmall band, or 
a kind of rule in the mouldings ; alſo the 
ſpace between the channelings of pillars, 

To LISTEN, to heatken, 

LI'STLESS, carelefs, regardleſs, having no de- 
fire to do any thing, 

LIFTANY (of AJaveia, gr. of Mlaviuy te 
ſupplicate, or, beſeech) a general ſupplica- 
tion, cr prayer, 

LIFTERAL (of Iiteralis, lat, of litera a letter) 
according to the letter. 

LITERAL fault (in Printing) the deficiency, 
or redundancy of a letter, miſplacing, &c. 

LUTERATE, learned, ſkilled in letters. 

LI TER A'T!, learned men. 

Li” TERATURE (of literatura, lat. of lere 
letters) learning in general, ſcholarſhip. 
LYTHARGE 3 9 (of x49 yvęos, gr. of 2:82; a 
ſtone, and ag ſuęos flver) the ſcum, froth, or 
ſpume that riſes in purifying ſilver with lead. 

LITHE, limber, ſupple, pliant, 

LI! HOCO'LL A, gr. (of xideg a ſtone, and 
N glue) a cement nſed by lapidaries to 
faſten their precious ſtones, in order for cut- 
ting them. 

LITHONTRIPTIC (of e a fone, and 
Toiow to break) a remedy proper to diflolve 
the ſtone in the bladder. 5 

LITHOYTOMx (of BeH, gr. of nabe a 
fione, and æ πb to cut) an operation 0 
chirurgery performed upon a human body, to 
extract the one out of the bladder. 

To LIVTI GATE (of litigo, lat. to quarre)) to 
diſpute, or contend for at law. 

LITi//GiOUS, quarrelſome, contentious, that 


4 ue 


L 12 
ITIGIOUS thing, 2 thing contended for, 

1 SPE ND ENCE (of litiſpendance, fr.) che 
depending of a ſuit till jt be ended. FO 

LITTER {of litiere, fr.) 1 a ſedan carried by 
horſes, or on mens ſhoulders, 2 ſtraw, &c. 
laid under beaſts, 3 the brood of a beaſt at 
once. 4 diſorder, or ſticks, &c, thrown a- 
bout a room. X a 

To LITTER, 1 to bring forth young; ſaid 
of ſuch brutes as bear ſeveral at once. 2 to 
lay ftraw under a horſe, &, 3 to throw | 
things about a room in a diſorderly manner. 

LITTERINGS, little Ricks that keep the 
web ſtretched out on a weaver's Joom, 

LUTTLE, 1 ſmall, ſhort. 2 not much, 

LUTURGY (liturgia, lat. of Milupſiz, gr. of 
Miog publick, and eeloy a work) publick ce- 
rem nies, or a form of common-prayers, 

To LIVE, 1 to be alive. 2 to enjoy life, 3 
to pzſs away one's life, 4 to feed, or ſub- 
fiſt, 5 to continue in, 6 to dwell, or abide. 
7 to endure, or outride the violence of the ſes | 

LIVE, adj. alive, living. 

LIVELIHOOD, 1 maintenance, 2 eftate, cr 
patrimony, 3 trade, buſineſs, or occupation, 

LIVELY, 1 briſk, ſprightly, 2 lufly, vigo- 
rous, 3 courage, or force. . 

LIVER, 1 a living perſon, 2 a large, glan- 
dulous, viſcous body, of a dark blood co- 
lour, ſerving to purify the maſs of blood, by 
ſepꝛrating the bilous humour it contains 
and is ſituste in che right hypochondrium 
immediately under the di-phr-gm, 

LIVER of antimny (in Chemifiry) is a prepa- 
ration of antimony of a liver colour, 

LYVERY, I ſuit of cloaths of different trim- 
ming, given by a gentleman to his ſervants. 
2 (with jockies) the quantity of .provinder 
deſigned for ech horſe ; whence, 3 place 
where horſes are taken in to be kept, is cal- 
led a livery ſtable, |, | 

LIVERY-man, 1 a ſervant that wears a li- 
very, 2 ſuch perſons in a corporation who 
wear a livery. gown on ſolemn occaſions, 

LIVID (of lividus, lat. of Hives to be black and 
blue) black and blne, 

LIV DTT, the being livid. | 

LIVING, 1 the continuing alive, 2 food, 
or livelihood, 3 ſubſtance, or eſtate. 4 a 
church benefice. 

LIVRE, fr, a coin of ſeveral nations, that of 
France is worth about eighteen pence ſterling, 
of Spain five ſhillings ; at Leghorn and Flo- 
rence nine pence ; at Genoa ſixteen pence, 

LIXWVIAL, LIXWVIATED, or LIXFVI- 
OUS (of lizxivious, lat, of lixivia lye made 
of aſhes) of or belonging to lye, or pro- 
ceeding From it, 

Lay IUM, lat. (in Chemiſtry) is a lye made 
with the aſhes of a plant, and ſometimes 
mixed with other ingredients, as lime, 


LIZARD (of lezard, fr.) a creeping creature 
of 2 green colour. 


LOC 


LO ; ſee, behold, 
LOACH (of lochẽ, fr.) a ſmall freſh water 

a look, | 
LOAD, 1 2 burden, or weight, both in a 


fiſh, 


proper and figur tive ſenſe. 2 a trench to 
drain fenny places. 3 (among Miners) a | 
vein of ore. PEAT” 
LOAD far, the north ſtar, which guides ma- 
riners. | 
LOAD. one. See MAGNET. | 
To LOAD, '1 to lay on a burden, 2 to charge, 
as a gun, 3 fo oppreſs. : F 
LOAF, 1 a portion of bread af different ſizes. 
2 a conical lump of ſugar, 


LOAM, 1 clay, to graft withal. 2 moztar 
made of clay and ſtraw. 3 a mixture uſed 
by chemiſts to lute their veſſels. 4 a mix- 


ture of tar and greaſe, for coach-wheels, &c. 

LOAN, any thing lent. 

To LOATH, to muſeate, or abhor, - 

LOATHSOME, fit to be detefted, or abhor- 
red 

LOB, or LOBBE, a kind of large north fea 
fiſh. 

LOB. worm, a worm uſed in fiſhing for trouts. 

LO/3BY, an anti-chamber, a kind of paſſage- 
room, or gallery. 

LOBES (of Ag, gr.) the ſeveral diviſions of 
the lungs, cr lights. 1 

LOBES (among Herbalifts) are the diviſions of 
the bulk of ſeeds, l 

LO*'BSTER, a ſheil- fiſh. l 

LO CAL (of locals, lat. of locus a place) of, or 
belonging to a place, appertaining or belong- 
ing to 4 place. | 

LOCAL (in Law) ũgnifies tied, joined, fixed to, 
or annexed to a certain place. 

LOCAL colcurs (in Painting) are ſuch as are 
natural and proper for each particular object. 

LOCAL cuſtoms, thoſe peculiar to ſome parti- 
cular diſtrict of à country. 

LOCAL medicaments, external remedies, as 
plaiſters, unguents, &c. 

LOCAL problem (in Mathematics) is ſuch a 
one as is capable of an infinite number of 

| anſwers, 

LOCATION (of locatio, lat. of loco to let out 
to hire) a letting out to hire. 

LOCH, or LO'HOCH, arab, a form of a medi · 
eine; the ſame as a linctus, or lambative. 
LOCK, I an icftrument to faſten a door, &c, 

2 a parcel of hair, wool, &c. 3 the place 
where the water is ſtopt in a river, io render 
it more fit for navigation. 4 an infirmary, 
or place for incurables. 5 part of a fire arm. 
To LOCK,.1 to faſten with a lock. 2 to 
move the wheels of a carriage cloſe to one 
fide of it. 3 to embrace, or graſp cloſe, 
LOCK-ſpir (in Fortification) is a ſmall eut or 
trench made with a ſpade, to mark out the 
firſt lines of any work that is to be made, 
LO'CKER, 1 a pigeon hole. 2 kiad of box in 
a ſhip to put any thing in. | 
LO'CKET, 1 a jewel, or bracelet, 2 the 


| 


— 


| 


LOF 


place where the hook of a ſword is faftened, 
LO'CKING-vbezl. See Count wheel. 
LO'CKRAM, a courſe ſort of linen cloth. 
LO'CO- motive (in Philoſophy) is that which 
oduces motion from one place to another. 


OCULAME'NTUM, lat. (of locus a place) 3 


word uſed by botaniſts, fignifying a little di- 
Kink cell, or partition within the ſeed-bag 
of the plant. | 2 
LOCUS, lat. (in Mathematics). If there be 
two unknown and indeterminate right lines. 
AP, PM, (ſee fig. 32.) making an angle 
(AMP) with each other at pleaſure; and if 
the beginning of one of them, viz. AP 
(which may be called x) be fixed in the point 
A, and the ſaid AP indefinitely extends it- 
ſelf along a right line given in poſition; and 
the other PM (which may be called y) con- 
tinually changing its pofition, but is always 
parallel to it ſelf: (that is, if all the PM's 
be parallel to each other) then if there be an 
equation, wherein are both the unknown 
quantities x and y mix'd with known ones, 
which expreſſes the relation of each AP (x) 
to its correſpondent PM (y), the curve paſ- 
fing through the extremities of all the va- 
lues of y, that is, through all the points M. 
is called in general a geometric locus, and 
in particular, the locus of that equation. 
LOCUS abſolute, lat. (in Philoſophy) is that 
part of the abſolute and immoveable ſpace, 
which 2 particular individual body takes vp. 
LOCUS relatives, lat. (in Philoſophy) is that 
apparent or ſenſible place in which we de- 
termine a body to be placed with regard to 
other contiguous and adjacent bodies. 
LO/CUST (of lecuſta, lat. an inſet) 1 a mil. 
chievous inſet, that eateth up all green 


things. 2 a ſweet luſcious fruit, the produce | 


of an American tree of the ſame name. 


LOCUST.ZZ, is uſed by bonatiſts for the ten- 


der extremities of the branches of the trees. 

LOCU'TION (of /ocutio, lat. of loguor to ſpeak) 
phraſe, or manner of ſpeech. 

LO'DEMANAGE, the hire, or wages of a 
pilot for conducting a ſhip. 

LODE.-ſpip, a fort of fiſhing veſſel uſed of 
old. | 

LO/DESMAN, a pilot, or one that conducts 
ſhips into harbours, &c. 

LODGE (of 7-ge, fr.) 1 a little room, or ſmall 
hut. 2 the place where a deer ſleeps. 

To LODGE, 1 to give lodging to. 2 to bend, 
or weigh down, as to lodge corn, &c. 3 to 
abide, or lye. 4 to flick faſt, as a flick in 
the boughs of a tree. 5 to live with a per- 
ſon. 

LO'DGEMENT of an attack, is a work rail. 
ed with earth, gabions, faſcines, wool- packs, 
or mentelets, to cover the beſiegers from tbe 
enemy's fire. 

LODGER, an inmate, one that occupies part 
of another's houſe. 


LOFT, an upper floor of a building, 


1 


LOG 

LO'FTY, tall, high. 2 great, majeſtic, 4 
2 pompous. 4 haughty, proud, ar. 
rogant. 

LOG, 1 the trunk of a tree deſigned for fuel. 
2 (in Navigation) is a little piece of wood of 
a triangular figure, with as much lead in 
one fide thereof as will ſerve to make it ſwim 
upright in the water; at the other two fides 
near the angle the log-line is faſtened, 

LOG- {:ne, is a ſmall line to which the log is 
faſtened, which is wound about a reel for 
that purpoſe, fix d on the poop of the ſkip, 
This line hath, or ought to have, no knots 
or diviſions for about 10 fathom; becauſe ſo 
much ſhould be allowed for the log's being 
clear of the ſhip's wake before they begin to 
turn the glaſs; but then the knots, or divi. 
ſions begin, and ought to be, at left, 50 
foot from one another, tho* the common 
erroneous practice at ſea is to have them 
but ſeven fathom, or 42 foot diſtant, 

LOG board (in Navigation) is a board or table, 
uſually divided into five columns, and hung 
up in ſome convenient part of the ſhip, 
whereon is placed the diſtance ſailed by the 
log, courſes ſteer d, winds, &c. 

LOG-600k (in Navigation) is a book generally 
columned and ruled like the log-hoard, 
wherein the log-board*s account is every noon 
entered, with the obſervations then made; 
and from thence tis correCted and tran(ctibed 
into the journal, 

LOG 222d, a wood uſed in dying, brought 
from the Weſt Indies. 

LO'GARITHME'TIC, or LO/GARITH- 

ME'TICAL, of, or belonging to the loga- 

rithms. | 

LOGARUVTHMIC carve, If the right line 

AX, be divided into any number of equal 

parts, and if in the points of diviſion A, P, 

d, &c. be joined, the right lines AM, PN, 

dm, dm, continually proportional and paral- 

lel ; the points M, N, m, m, will be the 

curve called the logarithmic curve, Sce 

fig. 33. 

LO”GARITHMS (of %s 3 ratio, and ap» 
#0 number, gr.) are a ſeries or rank of 
numbers in an arithmetical progreſſion, fitted 
or adapted to a ſeries of numbeis in a geo- 

- metrical progreſſion. . 

LOGA'TING, an unlawfol game, now diſ- 
uſed. . 

LO'SGERHEAD, a blockhead, or flupid 

erſon, 

LO'GIC (of aoy1un, gr, of Moyes re-ſon) 1 
the art of reaſoning, 2 a book treating of 
that art, A i 

LO“ GICAL, of, belonging to, or agreeing 
with the rules of logic. 

LOGT'CIAN, one that ſtudies, or that under- 
ſtands logic. 5 1 9 
LOGISTICAL arithmetic, the arithmetic of 

ſexageſimal fractions, uſed formerly by afir0- 


nomers in their calculations. TA 


LON 


LOGISTICAL logarithms, are 2 table of lo- 


rithms adapted to ſexagefimal fractions. 

LOGISTICS, the ſame with logiſtical arith- 
metic ; but ſome by logiſtics underſtand the 
firſt general rules of Algebra. 

LOHOCH, See Loch, ] 

LOIMOUGRAPAY 4, (of 2.04% peſtilence, 
and yea" deſcription, gr.) a deſcription of 

ſlilential diſeaſes. 


LOINS, the lower part of the back near the 


hips. ; 
To 107 7ER, to delay, or lag behind. 
To LOLL, 1 to lean ageinſt. 2 to firetch, or 
lye upon. 3 to ſtreteh the tongue out of the 


mouth. 

LOLLARDS, 2 ſe& in Germany, about the 
deginning of the 14th century, ſo called from 
its author Walter Lollard. They rejected 
the maſs, extreme unction, and penances for 
fn, Alſo a name of infamy given to Wick- 
lif 2nd his followers, from ſome affinity be- 
tween ſome of their tenets, in the reigns of 
king Edward III. and Henry V. then ac- 
counted hereticks, Ms 

LOLLARDY, or LO'LLERY, the doctrine 
and opinion of the Lollards. 

LONDON, | where the firſt meridian is fixed 
in the preſent maps, lies in 519. 3o' north 
lat.] the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, is 
fituate on the river Thames, the body of it 
riog gradually from the north fide of the ri- 
ver, and ſtanding, for the moſt part, on an 
eminence z but the ſouth eaſt and ſouth weft 
parts, and that part on the ſonth Gde of the 
river, lie low, The principal ſtreets are ge- 
nerally level, exceediugly well built, moſtly 
ef brick, and extended to a very great length; 
theſe are inhabited by tradeſmen 3 people of 
dittintion uſually reſiding in large ſquares, 
of which there are many at the weſt end of 
the town, near the court. London, com- 
monly ſo called, conſiſis of the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, the ſuburbs of both 
cities, and Southwark; and is near $ miles 
in length, if we follow the turniogs of the 
fireets from Hyde - park to the end of Lime- 
houſe, 3 miles in breadth, and 27 in cir- 
cumference, and contains a million of people, 
and has 144 pariſh churches, The city of 
London is about three miles in circumference, 
u a biſhop's ſee, and was for many hundred 
ears ſutrounded by ſtrong walls, the remains 
are lil] to be ſeen in ſome places; but the 
Bates are ſtill kept up with much magniii- 
cence, and two of them, viz. Ludgate and 
Newgate, are public prifons, The city is 
governed by a lord mayor, 26 aldermen, 
236 common-council, a ſheriff, a recorder, 
town cler, chamberlain, &c, &c, Its pub- 
li buildings are the cathedral of St. Paul, 
the Guild- ball ; fixty halls. for the livery 
companies 3 the royal exchange; the cuſtom- 

ule 3 and the lord mayor's manſion- houſe, 


þ 


LON 


lord mayor is judge of oyer and terminer for 
the city, and whole county of Middleſex ; he 
likewiſe holds a court of equity, as lord 
chancellor of the city of London, wherein 
ſuits come to a period in nine months. The 
commerce of this city is prodigiouſly exten- 
five, as we may judge from the number of 
. merchantmen in the river, which are ſcarce 
never leſs than two thouſand, The markers 

| are many, and are daily and plentifully ſup- 
plied with all ſorts of proviſions, It is 300 
miles ſouth of Edinburgh, 200 north weſt of 
Paris, 180 weſt of Amſterdam, 500 ſouth 
weſt of Copenhagen, 600 north weft of 
Vienna, $00 north eaft of Madrid, $20 
north weſt of Rome, 270 ſouth eaſt of Dub- 
lin, and 1360 north weſt of Conſtantinople. 

LONDONDERRY, W. lon. 79. 400 lat. 
54%. 52/.]+a city of Ireland in the province 
of Ufer, ſituate near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Mourn. 

LONE, LONELY, or LO'NESOME, ſoli- 
tary, or alone. 

LONG, 1 extended from one end to another, 
ſpeaking of bodies. 2 much extended in 
continuance of time; as long days. 3 not 
ſhort, ſpeaking of the quantity of ſyllables, 
4 tedious, tirelome. 
thing, 6 a great while; as, a diſeaſe of long 
continuance, &e. 8 

To LONG after, to defire very earneſtly, 

LONG (in Muſic) is a note equal in length to 
four ſemibriefs. 

LONG accent (in Grammar) is marked thus (-} 
and fignifies that the ſyllable is placed over 
is to be pronounced long. 

LONG boat, the largeſt and ſtrongeſt boat be- 
longing to a ſhip that can be hoiſted a board 
her, | 

LONGE/VITY (of lrgevitas, lat. of longus 
long, and vita life) long life, or old age. 


LO'NGANIFMITY (of longanimitas, lat. of | 


longus long, and animus the mind) long-laf- 
fering, or forbearance. 

LONGI”'METRY (of 7»gus long, lat. and 
wflerw to meaſure, gr.) is the art of mea- 
ſuring lengths or diſt-nces, 

LO'NGITUDE (of longituds, lat. of langus 
long) the length of any thing that is mea» 
ſurable. 

LONGITUDE of a place, is an arch of the 
equator intercepted between the meridian of 
that place and the firſt meridian, 

LONGITUDE i the heavens, is an arch of 
the ecliptic counted from the beginning of 
Aries, to the place where a ſtar's circle of 
longitude croſſes the ecliptic 3 ſo that 'tis 
much the fame as the ſtar's place in the 
ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of 
Aries. 

LONGITUDE of the ſ½n or flar fem the next 
egutnoctial point, i the number of degrees 
and minutes they arc from the beginni g of 
Aties or Libra, either before or after thy my 


*lich is a moſt, magnificent edifice; The 


J 


which 


5 that lingers about a 


LOR 


which can never exceed 180 degrees. 
LONGITUDE (in Navigation) is an arch of 
the equator contained between the firſt me- 
nidian, and the meridian of the ſhip, _ 
LONGITUDE of motion (in Mechanics) 1s the 
diſtance or length which any moving body 
runs through, as it moves on in a right line. 
LONGITU/DINAL, extended, or poſited 
lengthways. 
LONGTOWN, a town in Cumberland, on 
the borders of Scotland, near the conflux of 
the 'Eſk and Kirkſop; has a market on thurſ- 
day ; and a charity-fchool fer 60 children. 
Diſtant from London 234 computed, and 316 
meaſured miles ; and 12 from Carliſle, 
ONSDALE, [W. lon, 29. 27“ lat, 549. 100. 
called alſo Kukby-Londſdale, is a pretty 
large town, with a woollen manufactury, in 
Westmoreland, on the river Lone, over which 
it has a good None bridge. It has a market 
on tueſday ; and gives the title of Viſcount 
to the noble family bf Lowther. Diſtant 
from London 182 computed, and 232 mea- 
fored miles ; 2nd 9 from Kendal, ; 
LOOK, 1 a glance of the eye. 2 aſpect, 
mien, countenance. 
To LOOK, 1 to ſee, or regard, 2 to take 
heed, or conſider. , 3 to ſeek. 4 to have 
- the aſpect, or appearance of, 5 to examine 
into a thing. | 
LOO'KING:- gat, a plain glaſs mirror, a 
ſmooth ſurface of glaſs, tinned and quick- 
filvered on the back lide, which exhibits 
the images of objects oppoſed thereto, 
LOOM, the frame a weaver works in. 
LOOM gale, a freſh, or iff gale, 
To LOOM, to appear, to look very big. 


- LODP, 1 a nooſe in a rope. 2 an ornament 


for a button hole. 3 a little iron ring in 
the barrel of a gun. | 

LOOP- hol, 1 a hole that one can peepthrough, 
2 —_ to ſhoot through. 3 an evaſion, or 
ſhift. 

LOOSE, 1 not faſt, or firm. 2 untied, or 
undone, 3 flack, not tight. 4 neglectſul, 
or careleſs. 5 troubled with a tiux, or Jaſk. 
6 lewd, diſſolute, or debauched, 7 unſet- 
tled, nor fixed. 8 that does not ang toge- 
ther. 9 at liberty, not confined. 

To LOOSEN, 1 to untie. 2 to make ſlack. 

LOO'VER, en open piace at the top of a roof, 
or houſe. | 

To LOP, to prune, or cut off the branches of 
trees, 

LOQUA/CIOUS {of /:quax, lat. of {oguor to 
ſpeak) talkative, or full of words. 

LOQUA'CITY, loquaciouſneſe, taikativeneſs. 

LCRD, a title of honour, ſometimes attributed 
to thoſe who are noble by birth or creation ; 
ſometimes it is given by the courteſy of Eng- 
land to all the ſans of dukes and marquiſes, 
the eldeſt ſons of earls, and ſometimes to per. 
fons honourable ty their employments. 

LORD (in Law) is a perfor that bas a fee, and 


nnn. 


LOU 
conſequently the homage . 
his manor. g N within 

LO'RDANT, or LO'RDANE | 

LO'/RDLY, 1 ſtately, grand, SS hier, 

8 proud, arrogant. Ig 
"RIMERS, or LO'RINERS ' 
fr.) thoſe that make bits for {Daren 
and all ſmall iron ware, 46mg 

LC'RIOT, fr. a ſinging bird, otherwiſe called 
a wit- wall, 

To LOSE, I to be at the loſs of, 2 to forget 

E w - ne. ? 
o LOSE- ground, 1 to retreat, or gi 

1 = hag reds worſt of, 5 

„1 harm, hurt, dama judi 
diſadvantage, 2 (in Hunting) kt. Os 

LOT, fr, 1 chance, or fortune, 2 a parcel, 
or portion. 3 a ſhare of a thing, 

To pay ſcot and LOT, to pay ſuch charges or 
duties as houſekeepers are liable to, 

LOT, or LOTH, the thirteenth diſh of lead 
in the Derbyſhire mines, which belongs to 
the king. © 

LOTH, unwilling, 

To LOTRE, See To Lo AT. 

LO'TION (of orie, lat. of 4ave to waſh) a 
wa ſhing. 

LO'TION (in Chemiſtry) 1 is the waſhing or 
cleanfing a medicine from its ſalts, &c, 2 a 
medicine between a fomentation and a bath, 

LO'TTERY, a ſharing of ſeveral lots by 
chance, | . 

LO VAGE, the name of an herb. 

LOUD, 1 ſounding, noiſy. 2 great, or grand. 

LOVE, 1 friendſhip, or affection. 2 the paſ- 
ſion which a perſon of one ſex has for ano- 
ther of a different ſex. 3 an affection or 
paſſion for any thing in general, 4 Cupid, 
the god of love. 5 the object beloved, 6 
the woman beloved, 7 a word of kindnels 
for a huſband or wife. 8 the name of a 
flower. 9 a ſort of ſilk. 

LO/VELY, amiable, or worthy to be loved, 

LO'VER, 1 an admirer of a thing, 2 2 
ſvitor, or man that makes court to a woman, 
3 © gallant to a married woman. 

LOUGH, an Iriſh word for a lake. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, [W. lon, 1?. 12. . 
529, 48/. | a handſome well-built town in 
Leiceſterſhire, pleaſantly fituate among fer- 
tile meadows on the Foſſe, which runs bere 
parallel with the river Soar, It is efteemed 
the ſecond town in the county, It bis 2 
large church, a free-fchool, a charity ſchool 
for 80 boys, and another for 20 girls. Here 
is a market on thuriday, and fairs on Au- 
guſt the iſt, and November the 2nd. Di- 
ſtant from London 86 computed, and 107 
meaſured miles; and 10 from Leicefter, 

To LOUR. See To Lows. 

LOU'RGUEARY, the poiſoning the water, or 
caſting any corrupt thing into it. 

LOVRE, fr. the name of a French dance. 

LOUSE, a fort of vermin, LOUSY, 


LOUSY, 1 infeſted with lice, 2 ſhabby, in 
2 mean condition. 
Lob T. See LowT. — 
LOUTH, [E. lon. 12 min. lat. 539. 25/.] a 
town- corporate of good reſort in Lincolnſhire, 
near the ſource of the river Lud, from 
which the town takes its name, It has 
a charity-ſchool for 40 children, a free- 
ſchool, and a fair large church, with a fine 
high ſteeple. Here are markets on wedneſ- 
day and friday, and fairs on May-day, and 
July the 25th. Diſtant from London 112 
computed, 2nd 133 meaſured miles; and 20 

. from Lincoln. 

LOW, . 1 the contrary of high. 2 at the 
bottom. 3 mean, or contemptible. 4 hum- 
ble, ſubmiſſive. 5 under, or inferior, 6 
groveling, oppoſed to ſublime. 7 the con- 
trary of loud. 8 faint, as a low pulſe. 9 
weak, or feeble. 


LUD 


LOXODRO/MICAL tables, are ſuch tables as 
truly reſolve all the caſes of failing. 
LO'XODRO”'MICS (of Ages oblique, and 
T-o.c9g a courſe, gr.) is the art or way of 
oblique ſailing by the rumb, which always 
makes an equal angle with every meridian, 
LOYAL, fr. faithful, truſty, eſpecially to a 
ſovereign prince. 
To LO'YTER, to tarry, or ftand trifling, 
LO”ZENGE (of /oſange, fr.) 1 little ſquare 
cake of preſerved flowers, herbs, &c, called 
alſo troches, 2 the ſame as Rombus. 
LU/BBER, an idle drone. . 
LUBRI#CITY (of labricitas, lat. of labricus 
ſlippery) 1 flipperineſs. 2 inconftancy, un- 
ſteadineſs, 
LUBRT”CIOUS, or LU'BRICOUS, 1 flips 
pery, uncertain, 2 fickle, or inconſtant, 3 
inconrlufive, or not ſatisfactory. 4 wanton, 
or Jaſcivious, 


LOW, adv. in a bottom; as this houſe ſtan 
low, 

LOW. EAST, [W. lon. 49. 460. lat. 509. 
23. } an ancient borough by preſcription in 
Cornwal, which Q. Elizabeth made a corpo- 
ration, conſiſting of a mayor, nine burgeſ- 
ſes, a recorder, aldermen, &c. Here is a 
poor battery of four guns, and a ſmall chapel, 
It has fairs on February the 2nd, and Sep- 
tember the 29th 5 and a marker on fatur. 
day; and it ſends two membeis to parliament, 
elected by the magiſtrates and freemen, who 
are about ſeventy, Its chief trade is fiſn- 
ing for pilchards. f 

LCW. WEST, called alſo Port- Pigham, is 
divided from the former by a ſtone bridge of 
15 arches over the river Low ; from which 
both towns have their name, as the river hag 
from the lowneſs of the current between its 
high banks. The corporation conſiſts of a' 
mayor, welve burgeſſes, and a ſteward. It 
ſens two members to parliament, elected bythe 
corporation and freemen, who are bout fixty. 
Here is a pretty little harbour, the river be- 
ing navigable for veſſels of one hundred tons, 
It has a market on ſaturday, and à fatr on 
April the 25th. It bed a chapel of eaſe, ! 
which is now converted into a town hall. 
Diſtzni from London 18 5 computed, and' 
232 meaſured miles; and 24 from Launcefton,' 

To LOW, bellow, like an ox, &c, to make 
a noiſe like a cow, DE 

LOW. bell, 1 a light and a bell to catch birds 
with, 2 a bell hung about the neck of a 
weathe; theep, 
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low=bell ; by the noiſe and fight of which, 
birds fitting on the ground become ſtupified, 
and are taken with a net. 
LOWLINESS, humbleneſs, or humility, 
LOWN, a dull, or heavy fellow. 
To LOWR, 1 to frown, or look grim, 
£19 to overcaſt, or to threaten raiu, 


WT, a clown, an unpoliſhed perſon, 


2 to 


Y, 


LOW eller, he that goes a fowling with a LUDLOW, IW. lon. 29. 45% lat. 52. 28.1 


LU CID (of lacidus, lat. of luceo to ſhine) bright, 
ſhining. 

LUCID bedy (in Philoſophy) is a body that 
emits light. 

LUCID intervals, the fits of lunatics, wherein 
the flenzy leaves them in poſſeſſion of their 
reaſon, 

ICID A corona, lat. a bright ſtar of the ſe- 
cond magnitude, called the northern garland, 

LUCID A lyra, hit. a bright ſtar of the firſt 

magnitude 1a the conſtellation Lyra, | 

UICCIFER, lat. (of lax light, and fro ta 

bring) 1 the morning flar. 2 the devil, 

LUCIFE'RIAN, proud, haughty, arrogant, or 
like Lucifer. i 

LUCIFERIANS, heretics in the 4th century, 
ſo called from their principal, one Lucifer, 
biſhop. of Cagliari in Sardinia, who held that 
the ſoul of man was propagated out of the 
ſubſtance of the fleih, &c. 

LUCK, 1 chance, or fortune, 2 ſucceſs, good 
fortune. 

LU!CRE (of lucrum, lat. gain) gain, profit, or 
advantige. 

LUCUPRA'/TION (of Jucubratio, lat. of lucu- 
bro to ſtudy by candie-light) 1 ſtudying, or 
worling by candle light. 2 the production 
of ſuch ſtudies. 

LU'CULENT (of Heulentus, lat. of luce ta 
ſhine) clear, bright, evident, 

LU“ DICRAL, or LU'DICROUS {of ludicrus, 
lat. of laude to play) 1 of, or belonging to 
play. 2 ſportive, or in jeſt, 3 vain, triflings 

LU'DIF'CA\TION, 1 a mocking, or making 

ridiculous. 2 illuſion, or fallacy, 


L 


a borough town of Shropſhire on the borders 
of Worceſterſhire and Herefordſhire, ſituate 
on the north fide of the Temd, near its con- 
flux with the Cerve, It is as neat and clezn 


a town as any in England, and as flouriſhing 
as any in this part of it; and proviſions are 
very cheap here, It has the power of trying and 
executing criminals ſeparate from the coun- 
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' LVUG, 1 the lap of the ear. 


LUN 
ty; and is governed by two bailiffs; twelve 
aldermen, twenty-five common council, 
a recorder, town-clerk, fteward, cham- 
berlain, c. The town is divided into four 
wards, has ſeven gates in its walls, which 
were a mile in compaſs, The river Temd 
has a good bridze over it, and turns ſeveral 
mills, It has a large parochial church, a 
conduit in the market-place, an alms-houſe 
for thirty poor, and two charity tichcpls for 
50 boys and 30 girls. Here is a great 
market on monday, and leſſer ones on wed- 


LUS 
ca], or illuminative ; which ſec in their pro; 
per places, ; 
LUNATIC, ſub, a perſon afflicted with the 
lunacy ; fo called from an opinion that lu- 
natics are muck influenced by that planet. 
LU'NATIC, adj. ſmitten with lunacy. 
LUNA'TION of the mon, is the ſpace of 
time between one new moon, and another, 
LUNES, or LU'NULZ (in Geometry) are 
ſpaces contained under the quadrant of a 
circle and a ſemicircle, being fo called be- 
cauſe they repreſent the figure of the moon, 


neſday, friday, and ſaturday 3 and fairs on 
the friday before Eaſter, Whit wedneſday, ' 
June the 24th, the 4th and 1oth of Auguſt, 
September the 17th, and the iſt and 25th of 
November. It ſends two members to parlia- | 
ment. Diſtant from London 107 computed, 
and 136 mezſured miles; and 29 from 
Shrewſbury. | 

2 a meaſure of 

land, generally called a pole, or perch. 
To LUG, 1 to hale along. 2 to pull, or pluck. 


LU'GGAGE, burden, or baggage. 


LUGU'2RIOUS, or LUGU*BROUS (of - 
gubris, lat. of luges to mourn) mournful, 
lamentable, ſorrowful, grievous. 

LU'ILORE 2, Louis d'or, fr. golden Lewis) a 
gold coin current in France, firſt ſtruck by 
Lewis XIII. worth about fourteen ſhillings 
ſterling, | 

LU'KEWARM, 1 between hot and cold. 2 
indifferent, careleſs, 

To LULL, 1 to allure, or intice to ſleep, &c. 
2 to make a perſon ſo as to be regardleſs of 
what may happen, | 

LU'!MBAR, or LU!MBARY (of lumbaris, lat. 
of /umbus the loin) of, or belonging to the 
Joins, 

LU'/MBER, old houſhold-ftuff, of ſmall value. 

LU'MINARY (of /uminare, lat. of lumino to 
give light) any light in general, but it is 
particularly applied, by way of eminence, to 
the ſun or moon. 

LU'MINOUS, bright, or full of light. | 

LUMP, 1 a maſs, or whole piece, 2 a heap, 
or parcel. 4 the name of a fiſh, 4 a clod 
of earth. 5 a dull unzpprehenfive perſon, 

LUNA 2 (in Aſtronomy) the moon, one of the 
heavenly bodies uſually ranked among the 
planets; but with more propriety accounted 
a ſatellite, She is attendant of our earth, 
whom ſhe reſpects as her centre, and in 
whoſe neighbourhood ſhe is continually found. 
Her orbit is an ellipſis, through which ſhe 
moves in 27 days, 7 hours, 44 migutes 3 
which 1s alſo the time in which ſhe moves 
round her own 2xis, 2 (with Chymiſts) ſilver. 

LU'NACY (of luna, lat. the moon) frenzy, or 
madneſs, happening according to the courſe 
of the moon. 

LU'NAR (of lanaris, lat. of luna the moon) of, 
or belonging to the moon. 

LUNAR aqnbs, are either periodical, ſynodi- 


when leſs than half full. 

LUNES (in Hawking) are leaſhes, or long 
lines to call in hawks, 

LUNE'TTE, fr. (in Fortification) is a ſmall 
work, counterguard, or envelope, made in 
the ditch before the courtin. 

LU/NGIS (of longs, fr.) a tall, lazy, drowſy, 
dreaming fellow, 

LUNGS, that part of an animal body, which 
is the inſtrument of reſpiration, 


LUNG: abort, an herb, generally called white 


hellebore. 

LUNNISO'LAR year, a period of years made 
by multiplying 19, the cycle of the moon, 
by 28 the cycle of the ſun ; the product 
which is 532; in which ſpace of time tho 
two luminaries teturn to the ſame point. 

LU'PINES, a ſort of pulſe. 

LUFUS (lat. i. e. a wolf) a ſouthern con- 
ſtellation, conſiſting of nineteen flars, 

To LURCH, to lie hid, or concealed, 

LU'RCHER, 1 one that lies vpon the lurch, 
or upon the catch. 2 a ſort of hunting dog. 

LURE, 1 a bait, or decoy. 2 (in Faleonty) a 
piece of leather cut in form of s bird, and 
ſtuck with feathers ; and ſometimes baited 
with fleſh : to call back a hawk with, 

To LURE, 1 to bring a hawk to the liver, 2 
to allure, or entice, 

LU'RID (of /uridu, lat.) pale, or wan, black 

and blue, ghaſiiy, 

To LURK, to lie hid. ; 

LU'SCIOUS, 1 over ſweet, or cloying. 2 
flattering, or fulſome. z laſcivious, luRtfol. 

LUSE'RN, or LUCE/RN, a Ruffian beaft, 
near the bigneſs of a wolf. 

LU/SHBOROW, or LU'SHBURG, a baſe 
ſort of coin brought from beyond ſea, and 
forbidden by king Edward III. 

LUST, 1 concupiſcence, inordinate deſire of 
venery, 2 natural deſire, 

LU/STFUL, leacherous, or full of luſt. 

LUSTRA/TION (of luftratio, lat. of luftro te 
purify) a purging by ſacrifices among the an- 
cients, 2 

LUST RE (of Lahre, fr.) brightneſs, or gloſs 

LU'STRING, or LU!TESTRING, a oft 
filk, . 

LU'STRUM, lat. the purgation, ot day 
of the city of Rome by ſacrifices every fi 
year ; hence it is uſed for the ſpace 
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| years, or rather of fifty months. LUSTY, 


LTC 

1058 TV, ftrong, ſtout, hail, vigorous, 

LU!/TANIST, a player on the lute, 

LUTE (of lat, fr.) a muſical iaſtrument of the 
ſtring kind. . 

LUTE (of /utum, lat. clay) is a compound ſort 


of paſte uſed by chemiſts, of 1 
materials, to ſtop the junctuies of their veſ- 
ſels, or coat over the glils retorts, &c, to 
' preſerve them from melting. 
LUTEUS, lat. (of lutum clay) 1 of, or belong- 
ing to clay. 2 clay ooloured, of a pale yellow, 
LUTHERANISM, the ſentiments of Dr, 
Martin Luther, and his followers, with re- 


gard to religion, 


LYN 


Aux2; 2 wolf, and aif;wrog a man) a deep 
melancholy, which maketh men fancy them 
ſelves to be wolves, and theiefore ſhun com” 
pany, and go into the woods and deſer® 
places, howliog like wolves, 


made of various LYDD, [E. lon, 58 mia. lat. 53®. 582.) a 


ſmall town in Kent, two miles and a half 
from Romney, of which town and port it is 
a member. *Tis pretty populous, and has a 
market on thurſday, and a fair on July the 
13th. It is incorporated by the name of a 
bailiff, jurats, and commonalty. Diſtant 
from London 63 computed, and 75 meaſured 
miles; and 40 from Maidftone, 


LUTHERANS, a ſect of proteſtants who pro- LYE, a compoſition of aſhes, water, &c, to 


feſs Luthetaniſm. The Lutherans of all 


waſh and ſcour withal. 


roteſtants differ leaſt from the Romiſh LYME, [W. lon, 3#. 5. lat. 502, 44] a bo- 


church. They hold but two ſactaments; 
but believe that the matter of bre»d and wine 
remain with the body and blood of Chr iſt in 
the euchariſt; and 'tis in this the main dif- 
ference between the Eogliſh and Lutheran 
church conſiſts, 

LUTHERN (of lucarne, fr. of lucerna, lat, a 
light) a kind of window in the roof of a 
houſe, a dormer window. 8 

LUTON, W. lon. 25 min. lat. 51%. 500. ] a 
town in Bedfordſhite, pleaſantly ſituate be- 
tween hills, is noted for the manufaQture of 
ſtraw hats, It has a corn market on mon- 
day, and fairs on April the 23d, and Auguſt 
the 15th, Diſtant from London 28 com- 
puted, and 29 meaſured miles ; and 18 from 
Bedford. 

LUTYERWORTH, [W. lon. 19. 7“. lat. 529. 
26'.] a ſmall town of Leiceſterſhire, famous 
formerly on account of Wickliff being its 
rector. He died and was buried here, but 
his bones were dug up forty years afterwards, 
and burnt by order of the council of Con- 
ſtance, Dr, Buſby, the famous maſter of Weſt. 
miaſter ſchool was alſo buried here, It has a 
market on thurſday, and fairs on the Epi- 


phany, and three thurſdays afrer, March the 
222d, and Aſh-wedneſday. Diſtant from 
London 7x computed, and 84 meaſured i 
miles ; and 12 from Leiceſter, 

LUTULENT (of lutulentus, lat. of lutum, 
dirt) dirty, miry. 

To LUXATE (of luxe, lat. to put out of joint) 
to put out of joint. 

LUX&/ TION, diſlocation, or the putting out of 
joint, 

LUXURIANT (of luxurians, lat. of laxurio 
to be wanton) 1 growing to exceſs, or grow- 
ing rank, 2 wanton, or over run with wit. 

To LUXURIATE (of fuxwrio, lat, of Juxo to 
looſen) to abound, to exceed, or grow rank, 

LUXU'RIOUS, 1 wanton, that lives in luxury. 
2 ®xtravagant in one's diet, or garb, &c. 

LUXURY, I exceſs, or riot. 2 luſt, or in- 
continence. 3 rankneſs, or being overgrown, 

7 LV. See To Ly E, and 70 LAY. 


LYCA'NTHROPY (of Auzarbgwnie, gr. of | 


rough and port town of Dorſetſhire, called alſo 
Lime Regis, it has the ſame privileges allow. 
ed it as Melcomb Regis, and indeed as Lon- 
don itſelf, with a court ef huſtings, and ex- 
emption from all toll, laſtage, & c. The cor- 
poration conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, fif- 
teen capita! Lurgetles, and a town-clerk, It 
has a herbour in the channel, and a rivulet 
glides by it, from which it has its name, 
but as it ſands on a high ſteep ro k, the 
merchants are obliged to load and unload at a 
place called the Cob, which forms a noble 


harbour; the ſhips being ſheltered by a high 


ſtone wall built in the main, and broad e- 
nough for ware - houſes, and for carriages to 
paſs ; and there are guns for the defence of 
that and the town. The cuſtom- houſe lands 
on pillars, and under it is the corn market, 
Here is a market on friday; and it has 
fairs on February the 2nd and 24th, May 
the 2nd, and September the 21ſt. It ſends 
two members to parliament. Diſtant from 
London 120 computed, and 146 meaſured 
miles ; 28 from Exeter, and 26 from Dor- 
cheſter, 


'LYMPH, or LYMPHA (of lmpha lat, 


water) (in Anatomy) a thin tranſparent hu- 
mour, ſecreted from the ſerum of the blood, 
and returned to the blood again by the lym- 


-phatics ; and ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 


immediate matter of nutrition. 


| LYMPHATICS, or LYMPHADUCTS (in 


Anatomy) fine ſmall veſſels, conveying the 
lymph back to the blood, 


LYMPHA”TIC (of /ymphaticas, lat. of lympha 


water) mad, frighted out of his wits, as 
thoſe who have ſeen ſpirits, c. in water. 


LY!NCEAN, or LY'/NCEOQUS (of /ynceus, 


lat. of lynx a quick-fighted creature) x «f 
or belonging to the lyrx. 2 quickſghted. 


LYNN-REGIS, E. lon. 33 min. lat. 529. 


46'.] a port town in Norfolk, fituate on a 
bay of the German ocean, at the mouth of 
the Ouſe, which receives ſeyeral other ri- 
vers; and ſome of them being navigable, 
gives it an opportunity of carrying its trade 
into eight different counties ; its foreign tra's 
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MACAROON, ital. a kind of conſe tion, ac- 


MACCLESFIELD, | W. Ion. 2?, 10%. lat. 


4 


bridges, but the town is ſupplied with freſh 


{ 


LYN 


alſo is very conſiderable z and ſhips of bur- 
then can come up to its key, where are ware- 


houſes, and a very convenient cuſtom. houſe. 
The town confits of about 2400 houſes, 


has three churches, a preſbyterian ana quakers 
meeting, a bridewell, a free ſchool, and ſe- 
veral alms-houſes, a noble ola town- houſe, 
and an exchange built of free-flone, with 
two orders of columns. Through the ſtreets 
run two rivulets, over which are fifteen 


water from the neighbourhood by pipes. The 
harbour is very ſafe, and the tide riſes twenty 
feet perpendicular; it is commanded by St. 
Ann's platform, which mounts twelve preat 
guns. It is an ancient borough town, ſend- 
ing two members to parliament ; and is go- 
verne:' by a mayor, ſtewards, recorder, twelve 


—  — 


aldermen, and eighteen common council, 


* 


| 


LT 
Has markets on tueſday and ſaturday, an 
fairs on February the 2nd for a fortnight, and 
a cheeſe fair October the 6th. *Tis a very 
gay town, frequented by abundance of gen- 
try, and is adorned with ſeveral elegant 
fquares. Diſtant from London 80 computed 
and 98 meaſured miles; and 42 from Nor. 
folk. 

LYNX, lat. a beaſt of the nature of a wolf, 
having many ſpots like a deer, and is very 
quick- ſighted. : 

LYRE (of lyra, lat. a harp) 1 a harp, an 
ancient muſical inſtrument of the ti 
kind, 2 a northern conſtellation confiſting 
of nineteen ſtars, according to Mr, Flam- 
Feed, 

LY/RIC, belonging to the harp. 

LY'RIST, one that plays on, or fings to the 
harp, | 


M. 


m, is the twelfth letter and ninth conſonant of our alphabet; 
it is pronounced by ſtriking the upper lip againſt the lower, 
and thereby intercepting the breath, as it is forced ſtrongly 

through the mouth and noſtrils jointly. Its ſound is always the ſame 
in Engliſh ; and it admits no conſonant after, in the beginning of 
words and ſyllables, unleſs in ſome Greek originals, nor does it 
come after any in that caſe. It ſuffers not the ſound of n to be 


heard after it in ſome words; as, autumn, ſolemn, &c. 
rals it ſtands for mille, one thouſand, 


In nume- 
It is uſed contractediy for 


words; as M.A. magiſter artium, Maſter of arts; MSS manuſcripts; 
in phyiicians preſcriptions it ſignifies manipulus, a handtul. 


MAC 


AC, Iriſt, 2 ſon. 

L MACARONIC (of macarvon, ital.) a 

kind of burleſque poetry, mace up of a jum- 

ble of words of diffecent languages, with 

words of the vulgar latinized, and Latin 
words modernized, 


counted a great dainty among the country 


people of Italy, made of meat, ſweet al- 


monds, and the white of eggs, 


53%. 15/, | a large town in Cheſhire, one 
of the largeſt in the county, fituate on the 
Bollin, whick with other rivers waters its 
foreſt on the edge of Derbyſhire. It was 
incorporated by Edward III. is governed by 
a mayor, and has great privileges and juriſ- 
gitions, The chief manufacture is mohair. 
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the 11th, and 3oth of June, and the 2nd 
of November. Diſtant from London 121 
computed, and 159 meaſured miles; and 
34 from Cheſter. 
MACE, 1 a mark of honour carried before a 
magiſtrate, 2 a fort of ſpice of an aſtrin- 
gent drying quality, being the ſecond of the 
three coats which cover the nutmeg. 3 4 
ba toon, club, or Raft. 
MACEDO'NIANS, heretics in the 12th cen- 
tury, who denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt. ä : 
To MA'!CERATE (of macers, lat. to diffolve) 
x to ſteep, or ſoak, 2 to mortify, er 
weaken, | 


MACHINA Boykiano, lat. Mr, Boyle's ai 


pump. 
To MACHINATE (of machinor, lat. of 34s 


I has s market on monday, and fairs on | 


ching an invention) to contrive, or 7 %% | 


MAD 


MACHINATOR, a plotter, or contriver. 


MACHINE (of mac bina, lat, of pwnxam, gr. 
invention) an engine, a term in mechanics, 
ſenifying whatſoever hath force ſufficient to 
raiſe or top the motion of the body. Or, it 
is any body to produce diſtinct mot ion, ſo as 
to ſave either time, or force. f 

MACEINERY, a word uſed in poetry for the 
ofe of machines, or introducing ſome ſuperna- 
tural being to ſolve ſome difficulty, or per- 
form ſome exploit out of the reach of hu- 
man power. 

MACHI/NIST, a maker of machines, 

MACHYLETH, an ancient town in Mont- 
gomeryſhire, ſituate on the river Dovy, over 

' which it has a good ſtone bridge. Has a 
market on monday, and fairs on May the 
za, June the 27th, July the 27th, Septem- 
ber the 25th, and November the 13th. Di- 
fant from London 204 meaſured miles, 

MAUCILENT (of macilentus, lat. of maceo to 
be lean) lean, thin, lank. 

MA'CKEREL, a ſea fiſh, 

MA”CROCOSM (of jaxgororyuc;, gre of 
[(44Xg9%; long, and x074uo; the world) the 

reat world, or the univerſe, 

MACRO”LOGY (of pangoyia, gr. of Au- 
#20; long, and Moſog a ſpeech) a tedious mul- 
tiplying of words beyond what is neceſſary, 
circumlocution, 

MACRONO'SIA, gr. (of aeg long, and 
nog a diſeaſe) a long fickneſs, or diſeaſe, 


: 


MACULZ (in Aſtronomy) dark ſpots ap- 


pearing on the luminous faces of the ſun, 
moon, and ſome of the planets. |_ 

To MA/CULATE (of nacula, lat, of macula 3 
ſpot) to ſpot, or ſtain, 

MA'CULATURES, waſte, or blotted paper. 

MA'CULE, or MA'CLE (in Printing) an ill- 
printed ſheet. 

MAD, 1 out of his ſenſes. 2 angry, or diſ 
pleaſed, 3 fond of, that has a great paſſion 
for a thing, mad after a thing. 4 full of 
play, 5 hair-brain'd, or giddy -brain'd, 

Ma“ DAM (of ma ame, fr.) a title of honour 
given to women. | | 

Ma“ DER, an herb uſed in dying, to give a 
nch red colour. 

To MA/DEFY 3 (of made facio, lat, of madeo to 
be wet) to wet, or molten. 

MA DID (of madid:s, lat. of madeo to be wet) 
wet, moiſt. 

MADRID, [W. loo. 4. tg. lat. 40. 300. 
the capital of the province of New Caftile, 
and of the kingdom of Spin, fituate almoſt 
in the middle of a large ſandy plain, ſur- 
rounded with high mountains, being about 
7 miles in circumference, containing ſeveral 
grand fireets and ſpacious ſquares, but with- 
out walls, or fortifications 3 the largeſt and 
moſt magnificent ſquare is that of the Place 
Major, which is ſurrounded with ſtately uni- 
ſorm houſes, five ſtory high, with balconies 


MA 


cloiſter or collonade with arches. It is ſi- 
tuate $00 miles ſouth weſt of London, 680 
ſouth weſt of Paris, and 3oo eaſt of Liſbon. 

MADRIER, tr. (in 3 oitification) is a thick 
plank, armed with plates of iron, and having 
a concavity ſufficient to receive the mouth of 
the petard when charged, with which it is 
applied againſt a gate, or any thing elle you 
deſign to break down. 

This term is alſo appropriated to certain flat 
beams, which are fixed to the bottom of a 
moat, to keep up the earth in mining, and 
to ſupport a wall. 

There are alſo madriers lined with tin, whic 
are covered with earth, to ſerve as a defence 
againſt artificial fires, 

AM ADRIGAL, fr. 1 a ſort of poem, 2 an 
air, or ſong, 

MAECE'N AS, a Roman knight in the time 
of Auguſtus Czfar, who was the patron of 
the learned men of his time; from whom all 
benefactors to learning are called Mæcenaſet. 

MAESTO SO, or MAESTU'SO, it. (in 
Mukfie) fignifies to play with majeſty, pomp 
and grandeur, 

To MA'FFLE, to ſtammer, or not ſpeak plain. 

MAGAZINE (of magazin, fr.) 1 a ſtore-houſe 
for warlike ftores, 2 a warchouſe. 3 the 
wares themſelves. 

MA GGET, or MA'GGOT, 1 a kind of 
worm. 2 a Whimſy, or caprice. 

MA/SIC, fub. (of pay, gr. of way; a 
cunning man) the black art, or dealing with 
familiar ſpirits, witch-craft, ſorcery. 

MAGIC or MA/GICAL, adj. of, or be- 
longing to the magic art. 

Natural MAGIC, the ſcience of nature, or 
natural philoſophy z or, the application of 
natural active cauſes to paſhve ſubjects, by 
means whereof many ſurpriſing effects are 
produced, 

MAGIC-l/antern, is a little optical machine, 
by means of which, are repreſented on a 
wall, in the dark, many phantoms and ter- 
rible apparitions, which are taken for the 
effect of magic, by thoſe who are ignorant 
of the ſecret, 

This machine is compoſed of a concave ſpecu- 
lum from one foot to four inches dizmeter, 
reflecting the light of a candle, which pal- 
ſes through a little hole of a tube, at whoſe 
end there is faſtened another double convex 
glaſs of about three inches focus; between 
thoſe are ſucceſſively placed many ſmall glaſ- 
ſes painted with different figures, which are 
repreſented at large on the oppoſite wall, 

MAGIC ſquare, is when numbers in arith- 
metic progreſſion are ſo diſpoſed in ſo patal- 
lel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each 
row, taken either perpendicularly, horizon 
tally, or diagonally ſhall be equal, 

MAGIV/CIAN, a ſotcerer, or conjurer. 

MACISTE RIAL, or MAGISTERIOUS, 


imperious, or like a maſter. 
MACf- 


% 


90 brery Bory ; the whole ſuppor ted by a 
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MA”GISTERY (of magifterium, lat. of ma- 
giſter a maſter) 1 the place or office of a ma- 
Ker, or governor, 2 (in Chemiſtry) is a 
precipitated powder waſhed from its ſalts, 

MAYGISTRACY, the office or digaity of a 
magiſtrate. 

MAGISTRATE (of magifratus, lat. of the 
ſupine of the verb magiſtro, i. e. rege to go- 
vern) an officer of the peace, or a cĩty- go- 
vernor. 

MONA charta, lat. the great charter, 
granted by Henry III. in the gth year of his 
reign, containing the grand privileges of the 
Engliſh nation, 

MAGNANI”'MITY (of magnaninutas, lat. of 
magnus great, and animus the mind) great- 
neſs of foul, or an undaunted courage. 

MAGNET (of magnes, lat. of Magneſia, 2 
city of the Leſſer Aſia, where its attractive 
quality was firſt taken notice of) is a foſſile 
approaching to the nature of iron - ore, and 
endowed with the property of attracting iron, 
and of both pointing itſelf, and alſo of ena- 
bling a needle touched upon it, and duly 
poiſed, to point towards the poles of the wor. 

MAGNE'TICAL, or MAGNETIC, of, or 
belonging to the magnet, or load-ſtone, 

MAGNETICAL amplitude, is an arch of the 
horizon, contained between the ſun at his 
riſing or ſetting, and the eaſt or weſt points 
of the compaſs ; or, it is the difterent jifing 
or ſetting of the ſun from the eaſt or weſt * 

ints of the compaſs. 

MAGNE'TICAL azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon, contained between the ſun's azi- 
muth circle, and the magnetica! meridian ; 
or it is the apparent diſtance of the ſun from 
the north or ſouth point of the compass. 

MA'GNETISM, is the virtue or power that 
the magnet has of attracting iron, and of 
pointing to the poles of the world, 

MAGNI FIC AT, lat. the ſong of the bleſſed 
virgin, ſo called from its beginnnig with this 
word 1n Latin, 

MAGNU'FICENCE, ſtatelineſs, ſumptuouſ- 
neſs, grandeur, 

MAGNIFICENT (of magnificus, lat, of mag- 
nus great, and facio to make) 1 ſtately, 
ſumptuous, ſplendid. 2 lofty, high-flown, 

MAGNT'FICO, ital. x a nobleman of Venice. 
2 any great man, | 

To MA'GNIFY (of magnifice, lat. of magnus 
great, and facio to make) 1 to commend, 
praiſe, or cry up. 2 to make things look 
greater than they really are, 3 to exagge- 
rate, or amplify, 

MA'GNITUDE (of magnitads, lat. of magnus 
great) bigneſs, greatneſs, or the bulk of any 
thing, 

MAG-PY, the name of a bird. 

MA'HOMET, or MA'HOMED, a noted 
Arabian impoſtor, whoſe tenets are contain- 
ed in an Arabic book called the Alcoran, 

MAHO”METAN, ane that follows the te 
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nets or doctrine of Mahomet, | 
MAHO' "METISM,or MAHO”MEDANISM» 
the religion contrived by Mahomet, | 
MAHO'NE, a Turkiſh ſhip, 
MAID, 1 a virgin. 2 a woman who never waz 
married, 3 a female ſervant, 4 a fort of fiſh, 
MAIDEN, tub. 1a maid, or virgin, 2 an 
inſtrument uſed in ſome countries, particu. 
larly Scotland, for the beheading criminals, 
MAITD-MORIAN, or MAID- MARRION, 
a boy dreſſed in girl's cloaths, to dance the 
Moriſco, or morrice dance, 
MAVDEN- HAIR, the name of an herb. 
MAIDENHFAD, (for Maidenhood) virginity, 
MAIDENHEAD, W. lon. 45 min, lat, 
51%, 33.] a conliderable market-town in 
., Barkſhire, fituate on the Thames, over 
' which it has a wooden bridge, in the 
road to Briſtol and the ſouth weſt-parts of 
England, from London, *Tis governed by a 
high ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward, and ten 
aldermen, out of the latter two bridge ma- 
ſters are choſen yearly, The mayor, his 
predeceſſor, and the ſtewards are juſtices, 
The mayor is clerk of the market, coroner, 
and judge of the court; he likewiſe holds 
two ſeſſions in a year. Here is a gaol for 
debtors and felons, and an alms- houſe for 


eight poor men, and their wives, Its market 


1s on wedneſday, and its fairs on Whit-wed- 
neſdzy, July the 22nd, and December the 
21ſt, Diſtant from London 22 computed 

and 27 meaſured miles, and 12 from Read- 
ing. 

MAIDEN RENTS, a fine paid to the lords 
of ſome manors, for the licence of marrying 
daughters, 

MAIDSTON, [E. lon, 37 min. lat. 51“. 
2C/,] a pleaſant large and populous town in 
Kent, fituate on the river Medway, which 18 
navigable for lighters, and has a good ſtone 
bridge over it, and a little river falls into it 
here. One of the county gools is kept here, 
and the cuſtody of weights and meaſures, re · 
newed by rhe ſtandard of Henry VII. was 
committed by act of parliament, as being 
in the center of Kent; for the ſame reaſon 
the knights of the ſhire are elected, and thd 
courts of juſtice are held here, ane generally 
the aſſizes. It is an ancient borough, ſend- 
ing two members to parliament, and is in. 
corporated by the name of the mayor and 
commonalty of the king's town and pariſh of 
Maidſtone, Its chief manufacture, belides 
linen thread, is hops, of which there wy 
great plantations about the town. Tre 
market is on thurſday, the fairs on Febru- 
ary the 2nd, May day, June the gth, and 
October the 6th. The town is very polite, 
there being many gentlemens ſeats near k. 
Diſtant from London 27 computed, and 36 
meaſured miles, ; 

MA JE'STICAL, or MAJE'STIC (of maje- 
Hueux, fr, of mojeftas, lat. moſeſy) 1 4 
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2 lofty, or ſublime.” 


or ſtately. 1 : . 
MAJESTY (of the antiq. maus, i. e. 


ITE, 
aus powerful) 7 ſtatelineſs, or greatneſs, 2 
ſoblimity, or loftineſs. 3 a title given only 
to emperors, or kings. : ; ; 

MAIL (of maile, fr;) 1 a little iron ring, 
a trunk, or box. | 
in letters are carried by the poſt, 4 a bundle 
of letters. 5 a ſpeck on the feathers of a 
bird, 

Coat of MAIL, a piece of defenſive armour 
made of iron wire interwoven, | 

MAILED, that is ſpeckled, as hawks feathers, 

MAILES, filver half-pence, current in the 
time of Hemry V. A pound of old fterling 
filver was coined into ſeven hundred and 
twenty mailes. 

MAIM, hurt, or wound, 

MAIN, 24}, chief, or principal. 

MAIN, ſub. 1 the ocean, or main-ſea, 2 the 
continent, or main land. 4 might, or power. 
4 a hamper to carry grapes to the preſs, 


2 


MAIN hedy of an army, is the body of troops 


that marches between the advance and rear- 
guard, In a camp, it is that part of an army 
which is encamped betwixt the right and 
left wing, 

MAIN-guard, is a body of horſe poſted before 
the camp, for the ſafety of the army. in 


garriſon, it is that guard to which all the reſt | 


are ſubordinate. 

MAIN. pore, is a ſmall duty, which in ſome 
places the pariſhioners pay the rector of their 
church, in recompence of certain tithes. 

M4I'NPRISE, or MAIVNPRIZE, fr. (of 
main the hand, and prit, taken) the receiv- 
ing a perſon into friendly cuſtody, who o- 
therwiſe might be committed to priſon, upon 
ſecurity given that he ſhall appear at a place 
and time aſſigned. 

To MAINTAUN (of maintenir, fr.) 1 to af- 
firm, or aſſert. 2 to defend, or ſupport. 3 
2 or provide for. 4 to plead, as a 
cauſe, 

MAINTENANCE, 1 upholding, or defence, 


3 the leather bag where- | 


MAL 


MAIZ, Wefſt-Indian eorn, 

To MAKE, x todo. 2 to create, 4 to come 
pel. 

MAKE bak, an old ſtaunch hawk, 

MA'/KEBATE, one that makes quarrels, 

MAL- ADMINISTRATION, miſdemeanor 
in a public employment, 

MA'LADY (of maladie, fr.) diſeaſe, fickneſs, 

MALAGA, wine from Malaga in Spain. 

MA'LANDERS, chops or chinks on the bend- 
ing or joint of a horſe's knee, 

MA/LAPERT, fancy, impudent. 


MALDON, [E. lon. 50 min, lat. 51. 45'.} 
a port town of Eſſex, ſituate on an eminence 
at the conflux of the Chelmer and Black- 
water, where they enter the ſea; it has a 
good haven for veſſels of 400 tons, and drives 
a good trade, It conſiſts of one ſtreet near a 
mile long, beſides lanes, is a very populous 
corporation, conſiſting of two bailiffs, ſix 
aldetmen, a fteward, recorder, eighteen 
headboroughs, and above four hundred com- 
monalty, who all vote for its two members 

| of parliament. It has two pariſh churches, 


' a large librory for the uſe of the miniſter and 
neighbouring clergy, a grammar-ſchool, a 
ſmall charity-ſchoo), and a work-houſe, 
where the poor make ſack- cloth. It has a 

_ market on ſaturday, and fairs on March the 
25th, and September the 8th. Diſtant from 
London 30 computed, and 38 meaſured 
miles; and 6 from Chelmsford. 


;M .iLE, fr. the he of any kind. 


M A*LECONTENT (of mecentent, fr.) one 
that is diſcontent, 

MALEDTCTION (of maledictio, lat. of na- 
lus evil, and dictio ſpeaking) a curſe, or im- 
precation. 


' MALE F ACTOR, lat. (of malus evil, and facis 


to do) an ofi-nder, or evil-doer, 
MALE'FIC, miſchievous, or that cauſes evil, 
or miſchief, 


MuLEFICE *, an evil deed, or ſhrewd turn. 


1 


+ MALE'/FICENCE (of maleficentia, lat. of 
malus evil, and facto to do) miſchievouſneſs, 


2 food, living, or things neceſſary to live. 3 MALETENT, or MALETOLTE, a toll of 


(in uw an unjuſt upholding a perſon, or 
cauſe, 

MA'70R, lat. 1 bigger, greater, 2 (in Lo- 
zie) the firſt part of a ſyllogiſm. 

MAJOR, a title given to ſeveral military of- 

cers, 

MAJOR of a regiment of horſe or foot, is the 
next officer to the Jieutenant-colonel, 

MAJOR general, is the next officer to the 
leutenant- general. 

MAJOR of a brigade, is an officer appointed 
by the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the brigade, 
AJOR of a toꝛon, is the third officer in a 
garriſon, and next to the deputy - governor. 

MAJOR dome, ital. the ſteward, the maſter, 
of a great man's houſe, 

MAJORITY (of majorit, fr, of major, lat. 
vreateſt) x the greateſt part. 2 à man's be- 

ag of age, 


L 


forty ſhillings, formerly paid for every ſack 
of wool, 

MALEYVOLENCE, ſpite, or ill- will, 

MALEYVOLENT (of malewolens, lat. of mas 
lus evil, and wolo to with) that has an ul- 
will, or ſpite at one. 

MA'LICE, fr. (of malitia, lat. of makes evil) 
1 malignity, mifchievouſneſls, 2 grudge, 
ſpite, or envy. 

MALICIOUS, ſpiteful, envious, full of ma- 
hce, | 

MALIGN (ef malignus, lat. of malus evil) x 
envious, malicimts, ſpiteful, 2 peevidh, 
moroſe, ſour. 


To MALIGN, to envy, or wiſh ill to. 
MALIGNANT, hurtful, or miſchievous. 
MALIGNANT diſeaſe, a term commonly ap- 


or 


plied to thoſe diſtempers that ate epidemical, 
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or inte ctious, and attended with ſpots, or 
eruptions, and more than ordinarily dange- 
rous. 


A MALIGNANT, a diſaffected perſon. 


MALE iN, a ſort of mop for cleaning an oven. | 


MALL, 1 the name of a play. 2 a large iron 
haramer, 3 a place where they play at 
mall, 

MA'LLARD, a drake, or male duck. 

MA'LLE ABLE, fr. (of malleus, lat. an ham- 

mer) 1 that may be wrovght by the hammer. 
2 flexible, ſupple, pliant. 

MALLE'OLUS, lat. (i. e. a little hammer) 
(in Anatomy) a procefs in the lower part of 
the leg, juſt above the foot. 

MA'LLET, a kind of wooden hammer. 

MALLING, {E. lon. 30 min. lat. 519. 200. 
a ſmall town in Kent, near a brook that runs 
into the Medway, It has a market on fa- 
turday, and fairs on Auguſt the aft, Sep- 
tember the 21ſt, and November the 6th. 
Diſtant from London 25 computed, and 29 
meaſured miles. 

MA'LLOWS, the nzme of an herb, 

MALMSBURY, [W. lon. 29. 7. lat. 519. 
348.] an ancient borough in Wiltſhire, 
ſeated on a hill near the river Avon, which 
has fix bridges over it, and with a brook that 
runs into it, in a manner encompaſſeth the 
town. It ſends two members to parliament, 
and is a corporation, conſiſting. of an alder- 
man, twelve capital burgeſſes, and four aſ- 
ſiſtants, land-holders and commoners. It 
drives a confiderable trade in the linen ma- 
nufactury, and has a market on ſaturday, and 
fairs on March the 17th and 31ſt, April the 
27th, May the 25th, July the 25th, and 
October the 17th. Formerly it was de- 
fended by walls, and a caſtle which was pul- 
Jed down to enlarge the abbey, which was 
the biggeſt in the county. Diſtant from 
London 74 computed, and 89 meaſured miles ; 
and 47 from Saliſbury. 

MA'LMSEY (of Malvuaſia, a city in Greece, 
where it is made) a ſort of luſcious wine. 
MALPAS, [W. lon. 22. 55“. lat. 53%. 50. 

a town in Cheſhire, ſituate on a high hill, 
near the river Dee, on the borders of Shrop- 
ſhire, It conſiſts chiefly of three fireets, 
which ate well paved; it has a ſtately church 
in the higheſt part of the town, which has 
two rectors, who ſerve alternately ; it has 
alſo a grammar-ſchool and an hoſpital, It 
has a good market on monday, and fairs on 
March the 25th, July the 25th, and De- 
cember the 8th. Diſtant from London 130 
computed, and 157 meaſured miles; and 
14 from Cheſter. : 
MALT, barley foaked and dried, in order to 
make drink. | 
MALT- ng, or MALT-weorm, a kind of 
ulcer about the hoof of an horſe, 
MALTON, [W. lon, 30 min, lat. 549. 8“. 
a populous borough town, but not incor- 


MAN 
porated, in the north-riding of Yorkſkire 
| governed by a bailiff, It — 2 good . 
bridge over the Dervent, which is made na. 
vigable to the town, and thence to the 
Ouſe, The town is well ftored with inns 
being ſituate in the road from York to 
Whitby. Tis about four furlongs in length 
and is divided by the river into Old * 
New- town, which have three pariſh. 
churches. Here is a market on tueſday 
and ſaturday, and fairs on the ſecond mon- 
day after Eaſter, and Michaelmas. day. Di- 
ſtant from London 164 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles; and 19 from Vork. 
MALST ER, one that makes and deals in malt. 
MAM, or MAMMA“ (of mamma, lat. a breaſſ 
a child's word for mother. 7 
MA/MMOCK, a piece, or fragment. 
MA'MMON, the god of riches, 
MA'MMONIST, a worldling, or lover of 
riches, 
MAN, 1 a rational creature, as oppoſed to 
brutes. 2 male, as oppoſed to woman, 3 
a perſon of courage, 4 grown up, as op- 
poſed to a child. 5 one, or ſome-body, 6 
a man- ſervant. 7 a round piece of wood at 
draughts. 
To MAN, 1 to furniſh with men, 2 to 
garriſon a place. 3 (in Falconry) to make 
a hawk tame and tractable. E 
MAN ACLEsS (of manicles, fr. of manus, lat. a 
hand) hand- fetters. ' 
MANAGE (of manege,fr,) 1 a place for riding 
the great horſe, 2 the exerciſe itſelf. 
To MANAGE, 1 to order, or conduct. 2 
to rule, or govern. 
MA'NCA, a ſquare piece of gold, commonly 
valued at thirty pence, 
MANCHESTER, [W. lon. 29. 12/. lat. 53“. 
5o/,] in the county of Lancafter, is ſituate 
near the conflux of the Irk and Irvell, 
Tho” *tis neither a corporation nor borough, 
but governed by a conſtable, it is deſervedly 
reckoned one of the greateſt market towns in 
England, and is more populous than York or 
Norwich, as it carries on a prodigious trade in 
the manufacture of fuſtians, ticking, tape, 
and linen cloth; and it ſurpaſſes all the 
towns hereabouts for buildings, it having a 
ſpacious market · place, an exchange, to 
pariſh churches, a well-endowed college, an 
hoſpital for 60 pocr boys, who are prenticed 
out thence, a handſome ſchool for the hol- 
pital boys, a public ſchool founded A. D, 
1519. and three charity-ſchools, and a firm 
old bridge over the Irwell, built very high 
on account of the ſudden ſwell of the wa- 
ters ſometimes, It has a market on fatur- 
day, and fairs on Whit- monday, September 
the 20th, and November the 6th. A branch 
of the noble family of Montague take the 
title of Duke hence. Diſtant Hom London 
137 computed, and 165 meaſured miles; 


and 43 from Lancaſter. MAN CHET 


MAN 


MANNCHET (of micherte, old fr.) the ſmalleſt] from London 52 computed, and 59 meaſured 


and fineſt ſort of bread. . 
MANCIPLE, a caterer 18 a college in the 
univerſities, ; ie” 0 
MANCU'SA, an old coin, worth about a 
mark in filver. 

MAND AMUS, lat. (i. e. we do command) a 
writ ſent from the king, commanding a thing 
to be done. | 

MA'NDATE, a writ ſent from the king, com- 
manding the diſpatch of a juſtice. 

MA'NDIBLE (of mandibula, lat. of mando to 
chew) the ja w wherein the teeth are ſet. 

MANDILION (of mandille, fr.) a looſe caſ 

ſock, ſuch as ſoldiers uſed to wear. 

MA'NDRAKE, the name of an herb, 

MANDUCABLE, eatable, or that may be 


eaten. 
MANDUCA'TION (of manducatio, lat. of | 


manduco to eat) a chewing, or eating. 

MA'NDY thurſday (of mandatum, lat. a com- 
mand) the next thurſday before eaſter, ſo 
called from our Saviovr's charge to his diſ- 
ciples of celebrating his ſupper, 

MANE, the long hair hanging down on a 
horſe's neck, 

MAINES 2, lat. the ghoſts of the dead. 

MANGANE'SE, fr. a ſort of lone, like the 
magnet, or loadftone, and uſed in making 
elaſs, 

MANGE, a filthy diſeaſe in cattle, 

MANGER, a ſort of trough for borſes to eat 


in, 


men. 


a lordſhip, 
the city. 


36 boys, 


ToMANGLE, 1 to rend, tear, or pull in 
pieces, 2 to meim, or wound. 3 to cut 
meat unhand ſome. 


habitation. 


MA/NGO, an Eaft Indian fruit. 

wr 27M an old warlike engine to caſt 
ones, 

MA'NGY, troubled with the mange.. 

MA'NHOOD, 1 a man's eftate, that part of 


man's privy member, 4 courage, or valour, 


a perſon troubled with madneſs, 


\ 


MAN 


Romith prieſts. 
MAYNIPLE (of manipulus, lat, of manus a 
hand) 1 a gripe, or handful, 2 an enſign of 
a band of ſoldiers among the ancient Roe 
mans. 3 a little band of ſoldiers among the 
ancient Romans, conſifiing of two hundred 


or ſeignory. 


miles; and 30 from Chelmsford, 
MAYNIPLE (of nanipule, fr.) à ſcarf-like or- 
nament worn about the left wriſt of the 


MANNA, lat. (of d, heb. to provide) x 
the food of angels, or bread of heaven. 2 2 
White ſweet juice oozing from the branches 
and leaves of a kind of aſh-tree in Calabria 
during the heats of ſummer; of great uſe 
in phyfic as a gentle purgative. 
MA'/NNASY, or MA'NNATI, a fiſh in the 
Welt Indies reſembling a cow. | 
MA/NNER (of maniete, fr.) 1 a faſhion, or 
way. 2 a fort, or kind. 3 cuſtom, 4 (in 
the plural number) behaviour, or breeding. 
MA'NOR, or MA/NOUR (of manor, fr.) 1 


2 a houſe without 


3 a farm by heritage. 


MANSFIELD, [W. lon, 19. 6/. lat. 537. 
 12/.] a large well-built town, near Selwood 
foreſt in Nottinghamſhire, famous for the 
great quantity of malt made here, It has a 
market on thurſday, well ſtocked with corn 
and cattle z and here is a charity-ſchool for 


Diſtant from Londen 106 com- 


puted, and 165 meaſured miles; and 14 
from Nottingham. | 
MA/NSION, x a manour-houſe, or capital 
meſſusge. 2 an abiding, dwelling- place, or 


MANSLAU'GHEER, the unlawful killing a 


man, without premeditated malice, 


To MANTLE, 1 to flour, or ſmile, as liquor, 


2 to ſtretch out the wings, as a hawk. 

life when we are at our full vigour, 2 a MA'NTLE (of manteau, fr.) 1 a cloak, or long 

robe, 2 the piece of timber, &c. laid croſs 

MANIA, madneſs, a violent kind of delirium ! the head of a chimoey. 
without a fever, MANSUETE 3 (of manſuetus, lat. of manus 

MANIAC (of Aavia Reg, gr. of pans madneſs) a hand, and ſueſco to accuſtom) gentle, trac- 


table, good 


-natuted. 


MaxICHE'Es, a ſect of heretics, fo ealled MANSUE'TUDE, gentleneſs, mildneſs, cle- 


from one Manes their ring- leader, who held 
that Manes was the Comforter whom ous 
Saviour Promiſed to ſend ; that there — 
two principles, the one good , and the other 
bad, Kc. | 

MA”NIFEST (of mani feſtus, lat. of the antiq, | 
manui, i. e. clarus clear, and facio to make) 
plain, clear, evident, 

MANIFESTO, ſpan. a public declaration of 
2 prince or ſlate, about a ſtate buſineſs, 

MANIFOLD, a great many, 


mency. 


MA'NTLETS (in Fortification) are a kind of 


moveable penthouſes, and are made of pieces 
of timber ſawed into planks z which being 


about three inches thick, are nailed one over 


another to the height of almoſt ſix foot, 


They are generally caſed with tin, and ſet 


| upon wheels ; ſo that in a fiege they may be 


driven betore the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds 


to ſhelter 


MANINGTREE, [E. lon. 19. 16“. lat. 52. 
5. ] an indifferent town in Filex, one branch 
the Stour; is a chapel of eaſe to Medley. 


them from 


the enemy's, ſhot, 


There are alſo other ſorts cf mantelets, co- 


vered on the top, which the miners make 
uſe of, to approach the walls of a town or 


caſtle. 


Tis a dirty town, but has a good market on MAN TO W {of mantean, fr.) a ſott of woman's 


ele, and a fair on Whit-Hiday, Dident 


gown, 


ce 


MAN- 


— 


MAR 


MANTOW- maker, a maker of women's gowns, 


 MANTLING (in Heraldry) that appearance 


of folding of cloth that is drawn about a 
coat of arms. 

MANUAL, adj. (of manalis, lat. of manus 
the hand) of, belonging to, or performed 
by the hand, 

MANUAL, ſub. a book portable in the hand. 

MA/NUALIST, a handicrafts man. 

MANUDU'CTION (of manus the hand, and 
daco to lead, lat.) a guiding or leading by 
the hand, an help. | 

MANUFA'CTURE, or MANUFA'CTORY 
(of manus the hand, and facio to make, lat.) 
1 the making ſome handiworks, 2 a work» 
houſe, or place where ſeveral artificers are 
employ'd in the ſame kind of work, or make 
a commodity of the ſame kind, 4 the com- 
modity ſo made, 4 the like work carried 
on in different parts. 

To MANUFA'/CTURE, to work, or make 
with the hands. : : 
MANUFA/CTURER, one who works up a 

natural production into an artificial commo- 


dity. 

MANUMISSION, fr. (of manumiſſio, lat, of 
manus a hand, and miſſio diſcharging) the 
freeing a ſervant, or diſcharging a flave out 
of his bondage. 

To MANUMPET, or to MANUM|SE (of 
manumitio, lat. of manus a hand, and mitto to 
diſmiſs) to infranchiſe, or make a bondman 


free. 

MA'NURABLE, that may be manured. 

MA/NURE, any thing proper to improve 
land, as dung, marl, lime, &c, es, 

To MANURE, 1 to fatten, or put in heart, 
ſpoken of the ground, 
vate. 

MA“NUSCRIPT (of manus the hand, and 

ſeribo to write) a written book. | 

MANWORTH, the price, or, value of a 
man's life or head, which was paid of old 
to the lord, in ſatisfaction for killing one. 

MA'NY, a great number. 

MANY feet, the name of a fiſh, generally cal- 
led a pourcontrel, 

MAP, is the deſcription of the earth, or ſome 
particular part thereof, projected upon a plain 
ſuperficies ; deſcribing the form of countries, 
rivers, ſituation of cities, hills, woods, and 
other remarks. 

MA PLE, a tree fo called. 

MA RA, a meer, or ſtanding water. 

MARASMUS, gr. (of yagaopai to waſte a- 
way) in Medicine, an extreme waſting of the 
whole body. 

MARAU DER {of maraudeur, fr.) a ſoldier 
that ſtraggles for booty. 

MARAVE DIS, a Spaniſh coin, whereof 34 
g0 to a ſixpence ſterling. 

MA RBLE (of marbre, fr.) 1 a hard and fine 

ſtone, 2 a round fine clay-nicker for chil- 

dren to play withal, 


2 to till, or culti- | 


MAR 


To MARBLE, to paint, or ſtain like mathle 
MA/RCASITE 5, an Arabic word, benitying 
the ſame as Pyrites ; which ſee, 
MARCH (of marcbe, fr.) 1 marehing, or I 
ing, the moving of an army from one 
to another. 2 a tune beat on a drum, 
the third month of the year, in which the 
ſun enters Aries, and makes the yernal e- 
quinox, * 
To MARCH, 1 to go or ſet forward, as an 
army. 2 to regulate the march of an army, 
Lords MA'RCHERS, noblemen who anciently 
inhabited and ſecured the marches, or fron. 
tiers of Wales and Scotland, 
MA'RCHES, fr. bounds, limits, or frontiers, 
MA*RCHIONESS (of narcbio, lat. a marquis) | 
a marquis's lady, 
MA'RCHPANE, a ſort of macaroon. 
MA'RCIONISTS, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
who had their name from one Marcion a 
ſtoic, their ring - leader, who denied Chriſt 
to be the ſon of God, : 
MARE, a female horſe, 
Night MARE, See IncuBus. 
MARFO RIO, a famous ſtatue in Rome, op- 
poſite to Paſquin, on which were fixed. an- 
ſwers to the ſatirical queſtions that were ſet 
upon Paſquin, | 
MARGATE, [E. lon. 19. 22/. lat, 519. 
24'.] a port in Kent, on the north fide the 
iſle of Thanet, near the north Foreland, is 
noted for ſhipping vaſt quantities of corn; 
and for the ſalt water bath at the poſt office. 
It = fairs June the 24th, and Auguſt the 
24th, 
MARGENT, or MA/RGIN (of margo, lat. 
of mare the ſea) 1 the brink, or bank of any 
water. 2 the outmoſt parts of the leaves of 
a book, 3 the extremity, brim, or edge of 
any thing. 
MA'RGRAVE, a dignity in Germany, an- 
ſwering to our marquis. 
MARIANA'LATRISTS(of Maęia Mary, and 
Acigzuw, to worſhip, a, worlhippers of the 
virgin Mary, | 
MA'RIGOLD, the name of a flower, 
MARINA DE (in Cookery) pickled meat. 
To MA'RINATE (of mariner, fr.) to fry in 
ſallet oil, and then to pickle, | 
MARI'NE, adj. (of marinus, lat. of mare the 
ſea) belonging to, or ſerving at ſea. 
MARTNE barometer, See Marine Ba Ro- 
METER, 
MARINE, ſub. 1 the navy. 2 (in the plural) 
ſoldiers ſerving on board ſhips of war, 
MA”RINER, a ſailor, or ſeaman. 
MA'RJORAM, a ſweet-ſmelling herb. 
MARITAL (of maritalis, lat. of marito to 
marry) of, or belonging to the huſband. 
MAYRITIME (of maritimus, lat, of mare the 
ſea, and time to fear) bordering upon, ot 
near the ſea, 2 
* (of marque, fr.) 1 a ſign, or 1 
r . rint, or TootiitÞs 
5 proof, or teſtimony, 2 print, 4 boun- 


MAR 

8 6 a coin worth thirteen ſhillings and 

four pence, 7 a white, or aim, to ſhoot at. 

$ character, or note. 9 mole, or ſpot in 
the body, 10 ornament, or token of ho- 
I, 

To MARK, x to ſet a mark to a thing in or- 
der to know it again, 2 to mind, or take 
notice of, . 

MA'RKET (of mercatus, lat. of merx com- 

modities) 1 a place in a town where provi- 

ſions, or any manner of goods are ſet out to 
fale, In former times it was cuſtomary to 


keep fairs and markets in the church-yard on | 


| ſunday, 2 a privilege whereby a town is 
enabled to keep a market. 3 call, or de- 
mand for any commodity. . | 

Clerk of the MARKET, an officer who takes 
care that all weights and meaſures are juſt, 
or equal to the ſtandard ; and that each 
commodity be of a proper weight or mea- 
ſure. 

MARKET. geld, the toll of the market. 

MARK ET-JEW, [W. log. 6 deg. lat. 50%. 
12/,] a town in Cornwal, with an harbour 
in Mount's-bay, near St. Michael's Mount, 
and a market on thurſday, Diſtant from 
London 284 meaſured miles. 

MARKETABLE, that is fit to be ſold in a 
market. 

MARL, fat, chalky clay, to manure the 
ground, 

To MARL, to manure with mar]. 

MARLBOROUGH, [W. lon. 19. 50“. lat. 


[ 


519. 28',] is ſituate at the foot of a chalky} 4 
MR RI HGE, fr. x wedlock, or a civil con- 


hill in Wiltſhire, near the ſource of the 
Kennet, over which is a good bridge. The 
town conſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, with 
piazzas all along one fide of it; has two 
pariſh churches, and ſeveral commodious inns, 
it being he greateſt thorough-fare from 
London to Bath. Tis a borough by pre- 
ſcription, ſending two members to parlia- 
ment; and 1s governed by a mayor, two ju- 
ſtiees, twelve aldermen, twenty-four bur- 
geſſes, a town-clerk, &c. It has markets 
on wedneſday and ſaturday; and fairs June 
the 29th, July the 2oth, Auguſt the 15th, 
September the 2 1ſt, and November the 11th, 
At the weſt end of the town is a mount, 
with a pretty ſpiral walk, and an octagon 


ſummer-houſe on the top of it. It gave the 


title of Duke to the victorious general John 
Churchill, as it does now to the noble fa- 


mil; of Spencer, Diſtant from London 62 


computed, and 75 meaſured miles; and 32 
from Saliſbury. 
MARLOW, W. lon. 4.5 min. lat. 519. 34/.] 
2 borough town in Buckinghamſhire, under 
the Chiltern hills on the Thames, which 
bringe goods hither from the neighbouring 
towns, and has a bridge over it here, not far 
from the influx of the Wickbam. The 
town is pretty large, ſends two members to | 


boundary of land. 5 2 weight of eight 


MAR 
| parliament, but is not incorporate ; has 2 
handſome church, a town hall, and a cha- 
rity-ſchool for 20 boys. The chief manu- 
facture is bone lace. In the neighbourhood 
are frequent hotſe- races. It has a market 
on ſaturday, and a fair the 18th of October. 
Diſtant from London 26 computed, and 3 1 
meaſured miles; and 31 from Buckingham. 
MAIRMELADE, fr. a conſerve, or con- 
fection made of the pulp of fruits boiled with 
ſugar into a conſiſtence. 
MARMORA Arundeliana, lat, certain marble 
ſtones, whereon are inſcribed ſeveral chroni- 
cles relating to Athens; given by the earl of 
Arundel to the univerſity of Oxford. 
MARMO REAN (of marmoreus, lat. of mar- 
mor a marble ſtone) 1 made of marble, 2 
white, ſmooth, or hard as marble. 
MA'/RMOSET of marmozſet, fr.) a kind of 
black monkey with a ſhaggy neck, - 2 a gro- 
teſque figure in building. | 
MARMYTTO, it. a mountain-rat, frequent 
in the Alps. 
MARQUE. See Marx, 
MARQUE'TRY (of margueterie, fr.) ehequer- 


ed, or inlaid work. 

2 fr. a title of honour next to a 
duke. | 

MARQUISATE, MA'RQUISDOM, or 
MA'RQUISHIP, the juriſdiction of a mar- 
quis. | 

MARR, a maritime county of Scotland, the 
chief town of which is Aberdeen, 

To MARR, 1 to ſpoil, or deform. 2 to cor» 

rupt, or deprave, 


tract, whereby a man and woman are joined 
together, 2 the feaſt made on the day of 
marriage. 

MA'RRIAGEABLE, of an age fit to marry, 

MA'RROW, 1 a ſoft oleaginous ſubſtance con» 
tain'd in the cavity of the bones, 2 the 
quintefſence, or ſubſtance of any thing. 

To MA'RRY (of marier, fr.) 1 to beſtow, or 
give in martiage. 2 to take a woman to 
wife, or a man to huſband. 3 to join toge- 
ther in weelcck, as a prieft does. 

MARS, lat. 1 the name of a heathen god pre- 

Gding over battles, 2 (in Aſtronomy) the 

name of one of the ſeven planets which 

moves round the ſun in an orbit between 
that of the earth and Jupiter, The cha- 
raſter is . The periodical time in which 

it makes its revolutions round the ſun is 666 

dzys, 23 hours; and its revolution about its 

own axis, is performed in 24 hours, 40 mi- 

nutes. 3 (among Chemiſts) iron, or ſteel, 

MARSH, a fen, or boggy ground. 

MA'RSHAL (of marecbal, fr.) it was anci- 
ently no other than maſter of the horſe, but 
now ſeveral great officers bear this name z as, 

Earl MARSHAL of England is a great officer 


of the crown, who takes cognizance of al! 


matters belonging to war and arms, &c. 
Cccs : MARs 


—_—— 
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MAR 


MARSHAL of the ceremonies, an officer who 
"is to receive commands from the maſter of 
the ceremonies, or aſſiſtants. | 
MARSHAL of the king's houſe, an officer 
| Whoſe ſpecial authority is in the king's pa- 
' lace, to hear and determine all pleas of the 
crown, and to puniſh faults committed with- 
in the verge of the court. 


MARSHAL of the exchequer, is one to whom 


* the court commits the cuſtody of the king's 
debtors during the term, for ſecuring the 
debts. 

MARSHAL of the king's bench, is he that 

has the cuſtody of the king's bench priſon. 

MARSHAL of the king's ball, is an officer 
-who has the care of placing the houſhold 
ſervants and flrangen at table, according to 
their quality. ; 

MARSHAL at ſea, is he who puniſhes of- 
fences committed at ſea, 

MARSHAL of France, 1s the higheſt pre- 
ferment in the fleet or army; it is the 
fame with captain- general. When two or 
more marſhals are in the army, the eldeſt 
commands. 

Pet MARSHAL, in Germany, Holland, and 
lately field-marſhal in England, is likewiſe 
the ſame with captain- general, 


| MARSHFIELD, { W, lon. 29. 200. lat. 61“. 


30ʃ.] a conſiderable cloathing town in Glo- 
ceſterſtire, on the borders of Wiltſhire, It 
conſiſis chiefly of one ſtreet of old buildings 
near a mile long, governed by a bailiff; has 
a large church, a charity-ſchool, and an 
alms- houſe for eight poor people, Here is 
a market on tueſday, and a fair Oftober the 
13th. Diſtant from London 84 computed 
and 103 meaſured miles; and 31 from Glo- 
cefter, ; . 
A of MART, or MARE, letters of re- 
* priſal. OY, ; | 
MA/RTEN, or MARTERN, a wild beaft 
ke a cat. 
MARTIAL (of martialis, lat. of Mars the 
god of war) 1 warlike, valiant, 
belonging to war, N 
MA'RTIALIST, a warrior. 
MA'RTIN, 3 bird like a ſwallow, 
ARTING ALE, itel. is a broad ſtrap made 
'* Faſt to the girths under the horſe's belly, 
and runs between the two legs, to faſten 
its other end under the noſe band of the 
bridle, Its uſe is to prevent the horſe from 
riſing, | | 


MARTLEMAS, or MA/RTINMAS, the fe- 


ſtival of St. Martin, obſerved on the 11th 
of November. 
A RTLET, 1 alittle ſwift martin. 2 (in 
' Heraldry) a little bird repreſented without 
feet, and properly alſo without a beak, 
HA'RTYR, gr. (of glu to bear witneſs) 
one tht ſuffers death for the truth. | 
To MARTYR, to make one ſuffer martyr- 
„ r 


ö 


2 of, or 


MAS 


MARTYRDOM, 1 the death of a hy. + 


the torment of love. 

MARTYRO'LOGY (of {4gTveINN AE, gr. of 
#agivg a martyr, and Moyo; a Gifcourſe) 1 a 
book of martyrs, containing the lives of thoſe 
who died for their religion, 2 a regiſter 
kept in religious houſes, wherein are entered 
the names of their benefactors, and the days 
of their death; the necrology. 5 

To MA! RVEL, to wonder at, or admire. 

MARVEL of Peru, a flower of ſuch variety of 
colours, that it is called, the wonder of the 
world. 

MARVELOUS (of merveilleux, fr.) wonders 
ful,” amazing. 

MARWOOD, a ſmall town in Durham, on 
the Tees near Barnard caſtle, has a market 
on tueſdey, and a manufacture of ſtocki 
Diſtant from London 25 5 meaſured miles, 

MASCAR DE. See As dUrRA Dx. 

MA/SCULINE. (of maſculinus, lat, of mas the 
male) of the male kind, or manly, | 

To MASH, I to mingle, or mix. 2 togrind, 
or cruſh to pieces, WES 

MASHAM, [W. lon. 1. 2 5. lat. 548. 15, 
a ſmall town in the weſt- riding of York- 
ſhire, on the Ure ; has a cloth manufaRury, 
a market on tueſday, and fairs June the 
Tith, the 15th and 22nd of Auguſt, and 
September the 11th. Diſtant from London 
165 computedand 207 meaſured miles ; and 

3 from Vork. | 8 

MASK (of maſſne, fr.) 1a vizor, or cover to 
hide the face, 2 pretence, or cloak, 32 
perſon meſked, a maſker. 4 (in Architec- 
ture) certain pieces of ſculpture, repreſenting 
ſatyrs faces, &c. uſed to adorn yacant places, 
as the keys of arches, &c, 85 

MA/SLIN., See MusLIN. 

MA'SON (of maſon, or ma on, fr. of maſign), 
ital. a ſtone) a workman employed to raiſe 
None buildings; as a bricklayer is one who 
builds with bricks, | 

MA/3ONRY, 1 a branch of architecture con- 
ſiting in cutting ſtones for the uſe of bui!d- 
ing. 2 the art of joining ſtones together 
with mortar. 

Free or Accepted MASDNS, a very ancient ſo- 
ciety, ſo called either from ſome extraordt- 
nary knowledge in maſonry, or becauſe the 
firſt founders of it were of that profeſſion, 
They ate very conſiderable for numbers and 
character, and tis ſaid they can trace their 
original up to the building of Solomon's 
temple. The brothers of this ſociety are 
poſſeſſed of a great number of ſecrets, which 

have been religiouſly kept from age to 2ge. 

MA'SORA, heb. the criticiſm of Hebrew do- 
ors on the Hebrew text of the bible. 

MA'SORITES, a ſet of Jews, who made it 
their buſineſs to correct falſe written words 
of the old teſtament, and alſo to number 
the letters, &c. of the five books of Moles, 

to pt i rupted. : 
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ADE (from maſcarata, ital. from 
* 4—— or buffoonery) an aſ- 
ſembly of perſons maſked, meeting to dance 
and divert themſelves. a | 
MASS (of meſſa, ital.) the public prayers made 
in the Romiſh church at the celebration of 
the eucharift, Is 
MASS (of maſſa, lat. of juaoow, kr. to brviſe) 
1 lump, or quantity of matter contained in 


any thing. 2 the greateſt part of the peo- 
ple, 3 ſtock, or fund, 4 a billard ſtick, 
5 2 ſtake at play. 


MA\SACRE, fr. a general ſlaughter of per- 
ſons not in a condition to defend them- 
ſelves. 

To MASSACRE, to butcher in a barbarous 
manner, 

MASSIVE, or MA'SSY (of maſſif}, fr.) ſolid, 
weighty, or heavy, g 

MAST, fr. 1 a long piece of round timber, 
that bears up the ſails, rigging, &c, of © 
ſip, 2 the fruit of the oak, beech-tree, 
&c, 3 two pounds and a half of amber. 

MA'STER (of magiſter, lat. chief) 1 the head, 
or governor. 2 the owner of a thing, 32 
teacher, or inſtructor. 4 one whom a per- 
ſon ſerves. 5 a title belonging to ſome of- 
fices, 6 one well ſkilled in a thing. 7a 
title given to any young gentleman. 

To MASTER, 1 to ſurmount, or get the bet- 
ter of, 2 to make one's ſelf maſter, or ca- 
pable of, 4 to govern, or rule, 4 to keep 
under, 5 to compats, or attain. 

MASTER of the armoury, one who has the 
care and overſight of the king's armour. 

MASTER of arts, the ſecond degree taken 
by ſtudents in the univerſities, 


MASTER of aſſay (in the mint) is an officer 


who takes care that the gold, filver, &c. 
be according to the ſtandard. 
MASTER de camp, is no other then a colo- 
nel of horſe, ſo called in France and Spain, 
where they give the title of colonels only to 
thoſe that command regiments of foot and 


dr:goons 3. but with us they ate all indiffe- |, 


rently called colonels, 

MASTER de camp general, is the ſecond ge- 
neral- officer over all the r-giments of light- 
horſe, and next to the colonel- general. This 
officer is only in France, for mere is no ſuch 
among the Engliſh Officers. 

MASTER of the ceremonies, the king's inter- 
preter, whoſe buſineſs is to introduce to the 
king all ambaſſadors, envoys, &c. ſent from 
foreign princes, or flates, | 

MASTER of he faculties, an officer under 

the archbiſhop of C-nterbury, who grants 
icences and diſpenſations. 
ASTER gunner of England, is an officer 
who is to 1nſtruRt all that deſire to learn the 
art of gunnety, and to adminiſter an oath to 
every ſcholar, that he will not ſerve any 
delta prince or ſlate, or teach any one the 
ant, without leave. | 


MAT 


MASTER of the borſe, is one who has the 
rule and charge of the king's horſe; there 
is alſo a maſter of the horſe to a nobleman, 

MASTER of the king's houſhold, is an officer 
under the lord fleward of the houſhold, 
whoſe bufineſs is to ſurvey the houſhold 
accounts, 

MASTER of the jetuel houſe, is an officer who 
has the care of all the gold and filver plate 
uſed at the king's table ; as alſo of all the 
plate in the tower of London, as loofe jewels, 
chains, &c, | 

MASTER of the king's mufters, is an officer 
who takes care that all the king's forces be 

complete, well-arm'd and train'd, He is 
often called mufter-maſter general. 

MASTER of the mint, an officer who is now 
called the warden of the mint, whoſe of- 
fice is to receive and take care of the bul- 
lion brought to be coined, 

MASTER evorker of the mint, is an officer 
who receives the bullion from the warden, 
cauſes it to be melted, then delivers it to 
the moniers, and receives it from them a- 
gain when it is coined. 

MASTER-rzote (in Muſic) is the ſame as 
meaſure note. 

MASTER of the ordnance, is an officer of 
great power, who has the care of all the 
king's ordinance and artillery, 

MASTER- piece, 1a moſt exact or excellent 
piece of workmanſhip in any art, 2 any 
thing that is too difficult for a perſon to do. 

MASTER of the requeſts, was formerly the 
chief judge of the court of requeſts, but it 
is now quite taken away, , _ | 

MASTER of the rolls, an aſſiſtant to the lord 
chancellor, or keeper, who gives orders, and 
hears cauſes in his abſence, 

MASTER of a' fpip of war, is an officer next 
to a lieutenant, whoſe buſineſs is to take 
care that the log-book be truly kept, has 
the general conduction of the way, and ſail- 
ing of the ſhip in his charge and care; he 

directs, and ſhapes the courſe that ſhe is to 

fall, &c, 

MASTER of the court of wards and liweries, 
wos formerly the principal cflicer, and judge 
of that court. 

MA'STERSHIP, 1 the office, or dignity of a 

maſter. 2 power, or authority. | 

MASTER-evorr, the name of a plant, 

MA'STIC, the gum of the lentiſk tree. 


MASTICA/ LION (ef mafticatio, lat. of naſi. 


| 


co to chew) a chewing. 

MASTICA'TORY, a medicine to be chewed. 

MA/STICOT (of mafjicet, fr.) a yellow colour 

uſed in painting, 

MA'STIF, or MA/STY (of maſtif, old fr.) 
a large and fierce kind of dogs. 

MAT, a device for ſeveral uſes, made of 
ruſhes, 

MATCH, 71 a piece of cord for the fring of 

guns, &. 2 2 piece of wood, card, &c, 


tipped 


MAT 
_ tipped with brimſtone. 3 an agreement for 


ſeveral perſons to meet, &c, 4 a marriage. | 
5 the party to be married, 6 equal, or pa- 


rallel. 7 bargain, or contract. | 
To MATCH, 1 to be like, or reſemble. 2 
to compare, or make equal, 4 to be ſuita- 


ble, or agreeable to. 4 to marry. 

MA'TCHABLE, that may be matched. | 

MA*TCHLESS, incomparable, or that can- 
not be matched. 

MATE, 1 companion, or aſſociate. 2 91 
ner, or ſharer. 3 wife, or conſort. 4 
check - mate, when at cheſs there's no way 
left for the king to eſcape, and the game is 
ended, 

To MATE, 1 to amaze, or aftoniſh. 2 to 
daſh, or mortify. 3 to match, or marry. 4 
to equal, or make even. 

MATE'RIA medica, lat. (in Pharmacy) what- 
ever is uſed in medicine for the prevention or 
cure of diſeaſes. 8 

MATERIA prima, lat. (in Philoſophy) is the 

_ firſt matter, ot ſubject of all ſubſtantial forms, 
or bodies, 

Dura MATER. See Dur a mater, 

Pia MATER, See Pra mater, 

MATERIAL {of materialis, lat. of materia 
matter) 1 conſiſting of matter. 2 principal, 
main, or eflential, 3 important, or of con- 
ſequence. 

MATERIALS, fluff proper for the making 
any thing of, ; 

MATERNAL (of aternus, lat. of mater a 
mother) of, or belonging to a mother, mo- 
therly. 

+ MATERNITY, motherhood, 

MAFTHEMATICIAN, a perſon ſtudious of, 
and well ſkilled in the mathematics. 

MATHEMA#/TICAL, orMA THEMA“ TIC, 

of, or belonging to the mathematics. 

MATHEMA“TTICS, or MATHE'SIS (of, 
Aabneig, gr. of Aarbavo to learn) originally 
fignify any diſcipline or learning; but agpel 
tis properly that ſcience which teaches or 
contemplates whatever is capable of being 
pumbered or meaſured, as it is computable} 
or meaſurable, 

Mathematics may be divided into pure, mixed, 
ſpeculative, and practical. 

Pure, fimple, or abracted MATHEMATICS, 
is that which confiders abſtracted quantity, 
without any relation to matter, or ſenſible 
objects. 

Mix d MATHEMATICS, is that which is 
interwoven every where with phyſical conſi- 
derations, 


Speculative MATHEMATICS, is that which 


purpoſes only the fimple knowledge of the 
thing propoſed, and the bare contemplation 
of truth or falſehood. | 

Practical MATHEMATICS, is that which 
teacheth how to demonſtrate ſomething uſe- 
ful, or to perform ſomething that ſhall be 
propoſed for the benefit or advantage of man- 


( 


MAT 


MATHU'RINS, a religious order, founded by 
pope Innocent, for redemption of Chriſtian 
captives out of Turkiſh ſlavery, 

MA”TINS, or MA'TINES (of matines, fr.) 
I morning prayers. 2 one of the canonical 

hours of prayer in the Roman church, 

MA#YTRASS (in Chemiſtry) a bottle with a 
long narrow neck, uſed in digeſtions and o- 
ther operations; called alſo. a bolt-head. 

MA”/TRICE 2. See MaTazrx. 

MA*TRICES,1 moulds wherein printing letters 

are caſt, 2 (in Coining) pieces of ſteel in 
form of dyes, whereon are ingraven the ſe- 
veral figures wherewith the ſpecies are to be 
ſtamped, 3 (in Dying) the five ſimple co- 
louis whence all the reſt are derived; theſe 
are the black, white, blue, red and yellow, 


4MA'TRICIDE (of marricida, lat. of mater a 


mother, and cædo to kill) 1 a murderer, or 
killer of one's mother, 2 the crime of mur- 
dering one's mother. 

MATRI'CIOUS, of, or belonging to the ma- 
trix, 

MATRICULAR book (of matricula, a dim. 
of matrix the womb) a book wherein are 
regiſtred, or ſet down, the names of young 
ſcholars, after they have been ſworn in an 
univerſity. - 

To MATRI'CULATE, to regiſtes, or ſet 
down in the matricular book. 

MATKRIMO/NIAL, of, or belonging to ma- 
trimony. , 

MA/TRIMONY (of matrimonium, lat. of na- 
ter a mother) marriage, or wedlock, 

MATRIX, lat, (of mater a mother)the womb, 
or that part of the female of any kind, 
wherein the fetus is conceived and nouriſhed 
t ill the time of its delivery, 

The word 1s alſo applied to places proper for 
the generation of vegetables, minerals, and 
metals, 

MATROSS, See MoNTRoss, 

MA'TRON (of matrona, lat, of mater 2 mo- 
ther) a grave and motherly woman. 

MA'TTED, 1 covered with mats. 2 intan- 
gled, or clung together. 3 (in Botany) the 
growing together of herbs, as if they were 
plaited together, 

MATTER (of materia, lat. þ 
1 the tuff any thing is made, or conſiſ oi. 
2 ſubſtance, or body, 3 theme, ot ſubject. 
4 cauſe, or occaſion. 5 ching, or buſineb. 
6 corruption, pus. 7 about, or to the value 
of. 8 ground, or ſubject matter. 

MATTER (in Philoſophy) is an m_—_— 

ble, djviſible, and paſſive ſubſtance, exten 

ing into length, breadth, and thickneſs. 

To MATTER, 1 to care for, or be anxious 
about, 2 to run with matter, asa ſore. 

MA TTINS. See MArINs. 

MA'TTOCK, a tool uſed in huſbandry. | N 

MA TTRESS, 1 a kind of quilt filled w. 
wool, cotton, &c. 2 a flock- bed. 

MATURA'TION, a ripening, or pores 
maturity, h 8 


of mater A mother) 


Ma- 


MAX 


MATURE (of maturus, lat.) 1 ripe, or fit for 


any action or thing. 2 careful, or exact. 
z ripe, mellow, as fruit. ; 

MATURITY, 1 ripeneſs, as of fruit, &c. 2 

** of full age, or tipeneſs of years, 3 ripeneſs 
for breaking out into action. 

To MAU'DLE, to beſot, or put out of order, 
as drinking in the morning does. 

MAU'DLIN, 1 half drunk, tipſy, maudled. 
2 the name of an herb. ns 

MAU'GRE (of ma/gre, fr.) in ſpite of, or 
whether one will or no, 


MAYVIS (of nauvis, fr.) a thruſh, or ſinging 


bird, a 
To MAUL, to beat ſoundly, 
MAU'LKIN, 1 an oven-map. 

to frighten birds. i 
MAUL-ftick, the ſtick upon which a painter 

leans his hand while he paints. 

MAUNCH (in Heraldry) the figure of an an- 
cient ſleeve of a coat, | . | 

MAUND, a great flaſket, or open baſket 

To MAU'NDER, to grumble, mutter, or 
murmur. 

MAUNDY, a ſmall preſent on folemn occa- 
ſions. | 
MAUNDY Thurſday, the laſt Thurſday in 
Lent, on which the King gives a bounty to 

certain poor people. 
MAUSOLE'UM, lat. a famous marble ſepul- 

chre, built by Artemiſia, in honour of her 

huſband Maufolus king of Caria; it was 35 

cubits high, 44 foot about, ſupported by 

36 marble pillars, It was accounted one 

of the ſeven wonders of the world; whence 

any ſumptuous funeral monument 1s ſo cal- 
led, 
+ MAU'THER, a word uſed in Norfolk and 

Suffolk for a little girl. 


2 a ſcarecrow 


| MAW, one of the ſtomachs of animals of the 


ruminating kind, being that wherein the 
chyle is formed, and from which the food 
immediately deſcends into the inteſtines, 

St. MAWES, [W. lon, 59. 260, lat. 508. 
19.] in Cornwal, is a hamlet of the pariſh 
of St. Juſt, confilts of one ftreet fronting the 
lea, has neither market, church, not cha- 
pel, but has ſent two members to parlia- 
ment ever ſince 1562, who are returned by 
its mayor or portreeve, Henry VIII. built 
a caflle here, for the better ſecurity of Fal- 
mouth harbour, now much decayed ; though 
it has a governor, deputy, two gunners, and 
a platform of 17 guns. It has a fair on the 
friday after St, Luke's day. Diſtant from 
_ 220 computed, and 260 meaſured 
miles, 

MAWKISH, 1 ſqueamiſn, or ſick at ſtomach. 
2 nauſeous, or diſagteeable, 

MAWKS, a hoidening naſty ſlut. 

MAWMET, a. little puppet. 

MAXILLARY (of maxil/aris, lat, of maxtlla 
= Jaw«bone) of, or belonging to the jaw- 

* 


ME A 


MAXIM (of maxime, fr. a rule) a principle 
in any art or ſcience, founded on reaſon, 
and not to be denied, ' 

MAXIMIS and MPNIMIS, lat, (among 
Mathematicians) is that method whereby a 
problem is. reſolved, which requires the 
greateſt or leaſt quantity attainable in that 
caſe, 

MAY, fr. the fifth month of the year, in which 

the ſun enters Gemini. ; 

MAY lily, the name of a flower, generally 
called the lily of the valley. 

IMA, 1 am able to do. 2 am permitted to do, 

MAYO, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Connavght. | 

MA VOR (of major, lat. greater) the chief 
magiſtrate of a corporation, 

MA/YORALTY, the office or dignity of a 
Mayor. 

M A'YORFSS, the mayor's lady, or wife, 

MAZARINE blue, a deep blue colour. 

MAZE, 1 a labyrinth, or place full of turn- 
ings and windings. 2 aſtoniſhment, or ſur- 
priſe. 3 perplexity, or inquie tude. 

MA/ZER, a broad drinking cup. 

MZ Z AROTH, heb. the zodiac. | 

ME, a pronoun uſed inſtead of I, in all its 
oblique caſes, | 

MEA/COCK, 1 an effeminate fellow. 
uxorious man, | 

MEAD, 1 a drink made of honey and water, 
2 a meadow, 

MEA DOW, paſture ground. 

MEA DOW feveet, the name of an herb, 

MEA GRE, lean, thin, lank. 

MEAL, 1 repaſt, 2 any corn ground. 

MEALS, the banks on the ſea coaſt of Nor- 
folk. 

MEA'LY mouth d, baſhful, or overmodeft in 
ſprech. 

MEAN, 1 middle between two extreams. 2 
poor, pitiful. 3 indifferent. 4 low, igno- 
bl 


ble. 

MEAN (in Muſic) the tenor, or middle part. 

MEAN anoma'y. See ANOMALY mean, 

MEAN conjurction (in Aſtronomy) is when the 
mean place of the ſun is the fame with the 
mean place of the moon in the ecliptic, 

MEAN oppofirion (in Aſtronomy) is when the 
mean place of the ſun is in oppoſition to that 
of the moon, | 

MEAN motion (in Aſtronomy) is that where- 
with a planet, or any point or line is ſup- 
poſed to move equally in its orbit, and is 
always proportional to the time, 

MEAN diflance of a planet from the ſun, is 
the right line SP, drawn from the ſun at 
S to P, the extremity of the conjugate axis 
of the ellipſis the planet moves in, and this 
is equal- to the ſemi tranſveiſe axis CD, and 
is fo called, becauſe it is a mean between 
the planets greateſt and leaſt diſtance from 
the ſun, See fig. 34. 

MEAN diam ter (in Gauging) is a geometri- 


cal 
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 MEAR (of mare, lat, the ſea) 1 a marſhy 


MEASURE of @ 7a/:5, is a logarithm. 


MEC 


ea] mean between the diameters at head and' 


dung in any cloſe caſk. | 

MEAN, or middle proportion between any two 
lines or numbers, is that which hath the 
{ame proportion to a third term that the firſt 
bears to it. Thus 6 is a mean proportion 
between 4 and 9; becauſe, as4:6::6:9. 

To MEAN, 1 to intend or reſolve, to deſ gn 
or purpoſe, 2 to fignify, or denote, 3 to 
underftand, or conceive. | 

+ MEANDERS 3 (of Mzander, lat. the 
name of a river in Phrygia, having innumer- 
able turnings and windings) intricate turnings 
and windings. 

MEA'NDRXOUS 3, full of meanders, 

MEANING, the ſenſe, or fignification of a 
thing, | 

MEANS, 1 way to do a thing. 


riches, 


2 eſtate, or 


ground. 2 a bound, er limit. 3 a pool, 
or ſtanding water, 

MEARL, a black bird. | 

MEASE, 1a meaſure containing five hundred 
herrings. 2 a meſſuage, or tenement. 

MEA'SLES (of malelen, du. bliſters) a cuta- 
neous diſeaſe, conſiſting in a general appear- 
ance of eruptions, not tending to ſuppurati- 
on, accompanied with a fever, 

ME'ASURABLE, 1 that may be meaſured, 2 
moderate, or within bounds. - 

ME/ASURE (of meſure, fr. of menſura, lat, of 
metior to mete) 1 that which ſerves to de- 
termine the extent of any quantity. 2a 
quantity proportional to the meaſure. 3 di- 


menſ on. 4 cadence in verſes, 5 time in 
mulic. 6 way, or deſign, 7 mean, or 
bound, 


MEASURE of an angle, is an arch of a curcle 
deſcribed upon the angular point. Thus the 
arch bc is the mealure of the angle A. 
See fig. 5. | 

MEASURE of a number, is the number that 
meaſures it; 28 2 is the meaſure of 4. 


MEASURE of @ ſolid, is a cube wholz ſide is 
one inch, foot, yard, or other determinate 
length, 

MEASURE of a ſuper ficies, or plain figure, is 
a ſquare, whoſe fide is one inch, foot, yard, 
&c. 

MEAT, 1 food, or any thing that we eat for 

nouriſhment, 2 fleſh of beaſts, &c, 3 that 
wherewith any thing is fatted, 

MEATH EAST, and WEST, two counties | 
of Ireland, in the province of Leinſter. 

MFAZLES. See Mas LES. 

NECA Y AS. See McENAS. 

NI EAT US, lat. a paſſage. 

A MECHANIC, a tradeſman, or artificer, 

MCCHAU#NICAL, or MECHAUNIC, 1 of 
or belonging to the mechanics. 2 pitiful, 
mean, low, 


M.E D 
cannot be expreſſed by an algebraic equations | 


MECHANICAL philoſophy, is the ſame with 
the corpuſcular, which endeavours to *xpli- 


cate the phænomena of nature from mecha. 
nical principles, i. e. from motion, reſt, fi. 
gure, poſition, magnitude, &c, of the mi. 
nute parts of matter. And theſe principles 
are frequently called mechanical cauſes ; and 
alſo the mechanical affections of matter, 
MECHANIC porvers (as they are called) are 
fix, viz. the balance, the leaver, the wheel 
and axle, the pulley, the wedge, and the 
| ſcrew ; to ſome or other of which, the force 
of all mechanical inventions muſt neceſſarily 
be reduced, 
MECHANICAL ſolution of a problem (in Ma- 
thematics) is either when the thing is. done 
by repeated trials, or when the lines made 
uſe of to ſolve it, are not truly geometrical, 
MECHA#NICS (of pnxanxn, gr. of [yan 
an engine) is the geometry of motion, being 
that ſcience which ſhews the effe& of pow. 
ers, or moving forces, ſo far as they are ap- 
plied to engines, and demonſtrates the laws 
of motion. 
MEVCHANISM, 1 the material conſtruction 
of any body. 2 the art, or contrivance of 
mechanics. 
MECHOACAN, a pwrging root like bri 
brought from the Weft- Indies. N 
MECO'NIUM, lat. (a X,], gr. of AI 
poppy) 1 the juice of the poppy drawn by 
inciſion and dried, 2 a thick black excre- 
meat gathered in the inteſtines of a child, 
during the time of geſtation ; fo called from 
its reſemblance to the juice of poppy. 
MECONO#LOGY (of jnxavoyny gr. of 
(41:59 opium, and Aoyie 2 diſcourſe) a de- 
ſcription, or treatiſe of opium. 
MEWDAI. (of medaille, fr.) a piece of metal 
like money ſtruck on ſome extraordinry oe- 
caſton, . 
MEDA/LLION (of medaillon, fr.) a medal of 
extraordinary bigneſs, | 
To ME'DDLE @oith, 1 to touch, or handle. 
2 to treat, diſcourſe, or write of. 3 to con- 
cern one's ſelf with, 7 
+ ME'DIAN (of medianus, lat. the middle) 
which is in the middle. : 
MEDIA/STINE, or MED IA!STINUM (in 
Anatomy) a double membrane, ſerving to 
divide the thorax and the lungs longitudinally 
into two parts, 
To MEDIATE, to intercede, or procure by 
one's means. 
MEDIATE. See INTERMEDIATE. 
MEDIA'TION, an interceding, or intreating 
in another's behalf. n 
MEDIATOR, lat. (of medius, lat. equally fuit 
ed, or inclined) an umpire, or interceſiof, 
one that endeavours to reconcile parties. 
MEDIATO/RIAL, of, or belonging to à we- 
diator, 


 MCHANICAL curve, is one whoſe nature MEDIA RIA, a female interceſſor. 
[ 


ME/DI- 


1 


MEDULLAR (of medullaris, lat. of medulla 


MEEKN ESS, 1 gentleneſs, eafineſs of tem- 


ME E 


#DICABLE, that may be cured, 
MENDICAMENT (of medicamentum, lat. a 
medicine) 2 remedy or phyſical compoſition. 
MEDICAME'NTAL, medicinal, that hath the 
virtue of curing. 


MEDICA“ TER, a quack, or peddling phyſi- 


cian. ; * 
MEDICATED, mixed with medicinal ingre- 


nts. 
MEDICINABLE, 1 curable, or that may be 
cured. 2 medicamenta], or able to heal. 
MEDUCINAL, of a phyfical nature, 
MEYD:CINEZ (of Medicina, lat. the art of 
phyſic) 1 the art, or ſcience of phyfic, 2 
a remedy, or phyſical compoſition, 
ME DICK. fodder, the name of an herb, gene- 
rally called Spaniſh trefoil. a 
+ MEDVETY (of medietas, lat. of medius, the 
middle) a moiety, or half of a thing. 
MEDIO”CRITY (of mediocritas, lat. of me- 
dius the middle) a mean, or moderation. 
+ ME'DISNCE, fr. ſlander, obloquy, de- 
traQion, evil- ſpeaking, railing, reviling, vi- 
lifying, back-biting, traducing. 
To ME”DITATE (of meditor, lat. of puzAeraw 
gr, to muſe, or think upon) 1 to mule, think 
upon, or forecaſt. 
MEDITA/TION, profound conſideration, 
MEDITA'/TIVE, thoughtful, or given to me- 
ditation. 
ME”DITERRA*'NE AN (of mediterraneus, lat. 
of medius the middle, and terra the land) in 
the micdle of the land. | 
MEDITERRANEAN- ſea, the ſea that parts 
Furope from Africa, | 
ME'DIUM lat, (of medius the middle) 1 the 
middle or mean, 2 temper, or expedient, 
MEDIUM (in natural philoſophy) fignifies 
that peculiar conſtitution of any ſpace or re- 
gion through which bodies move. Thus the 
Ether is ſaid to be the medium in which 
the planets and heavenly bodies move; and 
water is the medium in which fiſhes live. 
Glaſs is alſo called a medium. 
MEDLAR, a ſort of fruit, not fit to be eaten 
till *ris rotten, 
MEDLEY, » mixture of odd things. 
MEDULL A oblonga, the medullary part of the 
brain and cerebellum joined in one, and paſ- 
ling into the vertebræ of the ſpine, 


the marrow) of, or belonging to the mar- 
row, 

MEEK, 1 mild, gentle, quiet. 
or ſubmiſſive. 


2 humble, 


per. 2 humility, or lowlineſs. 


2 to deviſe bef6re-hand, | 


MEL 


MEET, fit, or convenient, | 
To MEET, 1 to meaſure, 2 to come to on 


dy chance, 3 to happen, or fall out. 4 to 


come together. 
MEE'TER, rhime, verſe, or meaſure, 
ME/GACOSM (of pueyanoorurg gr. of peya; 
great, and #9544; the worle) the great world. 
MEGALO'/GKAPHY (of jus yanopeatta gr. 
of pus yarn great, and ygapw to deſcribe) the 
drawing pictures at large. th 
ME/GRIM, a head-ach coming by fits, 


MELANCHOYLIC, troubled with melancholy. 
MEVLANCHO'LY. ſub. (of N, gr. 


of weave black, nd yan, choler) 1 a 
low kind of phrenſy, proceeding from the 
cverflowing of black choler, uſually attended 
with heavineſs, ſorrow, and fear, without 
any apparent occaſion. 2 penſiveneſs, ſadneſs. 


ME”LANCHO”LY, ci. 1 fad, penfive, caft 


down. 2 that cauſes melancholy, 


MEL A/SSES, the dregs of ſugar, generally 


called treacle, 


MELCHIZEDE'CHIANS, a ſect of heretics 


who held that Melchiſedech was the holy 
ghoſt. . | 


MELCOMB-REGIS, [W. lon. 20. 33*. lat. 


50%. 40'.} a town in Dorſetſhire, ſituate 
at the mouth of the Wey, which parts it 
from Weymouth, to which it is joined by a 
handſome wooden bridge of ſeventeen arches. 
This is bigger, more populous and thriving, 
than Weymouth, tho? they are both but one 
corporation and borough, conſiſting of a 
mayor, recorder, two bailitts, aldermen, and 
twenty-four capital burgeſſes. They ſend 
four members to parliament, elected by the 
freeholdew, and the number of voters is a- 
bout ſeven hundred, Every elector has the 
privilege of voting for four perſons, who, 
when choſen, are returned as the burgeſſes 
of Weymouth and the vurgeiles of Melcomb- 
regis, The markets for both towns are 


tueſday and friday, the fairs the 16th, 17th, 


and 18th of June. Here is s good market- 
place, and town- hall, to which the mem- 
bers of Weymouth come to attend public 
buſineſs, as the inhabitants in general do for 
divine worſhip to its church. The port, 
which generally goes by the name of Wey- 
mouth, is tHe beft frequented in the county, 
.and is defended by Sandford and Portland 
caſtles, built by Henry VIII. Littont from 
London 106 computed and 132 meaſured 
miles, and q from Dorcheſter. a 


MELE'TIANS, a ſect of heretics in the fourth 


cen'ury, whoſe ring- leader was one Mele- 
tius, they joined themſelves to the Arians, 


MEEN, or MIEN (of mine, fr.) preſence, car- | MELIC(/TONY, a ſort of yellow peach, 
nage, or deportment, | 

MEER, adv, very arrant, or downright, 

ge ſub. 1 a bound, or limit. 2 low, marſhy 
ground, 3 a pool, or ſtanding water. 

MEERLY, 3 only. poo 

MEER ſauſe, brine, 


MEVLIL OT, the name of an herb, 
To ME!LIORATE (of meltoro, lat. of melior, 


better) to improve, or make better. 


MELIO”/P ITY, betterneſs. 
ME'LLEAN, or ME/LLEOUS (of melleus, lat. 


of mel honey) of, or like honey, | 
D d d MEL. 
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MELLI'FEROUS (of melli fer, lat. of mel ho- 
_ ney, and fe to bear) that bringeth, bear- 
eth, or mak en honey. 

MELLI”'FLUENT, or MELLTFLUOUsS (of 
mell;fluens, or mellifluus, lat. of mel honey, 
and fiuo to flow) 1 flowing with honey, 2 
eloquent, ſweet of ſpeech. 

MELIATISM, honeyed wire. 

MELLOW, 1 ripe, ſoft, tender. 2 ſoft 
ſtrokes in painting. 3 pretty well in drink. 

MELO'DIOUS,. harmonious, muſical or full 
of melody. 

ME'LODY (of ue, gr. of wc; a verſe, 
and dn a ſong) the agreeable effect of dif- 
ferent muſical ſounds, diſpoſed in a proper 
ſucceſſion, It is properly applied to the ef 
fect of a ſingle part, by which it is diftin- 
guiſhed from barmony; though they are fre- 
quently confounded. 5 

ME'"LON, fr. the name of a fruit well known, 

MELPO”MENE (ef pucaroun, gr. of u- 
Tojpuat to fing) one of the nine muſes, to 
whom the invention of tragedy is attributed, 

To MELT, 1 to liquify, or make fluid, 2 
to liquify, or turn fluid. 3 to relent, or be 
propitious to. 

MELTON-MOWBRAY, [W. lon. 50 min. 
lat. 528. 45/.] a pretty large well- built 
town in Leiceſterſhire, fituate in a fertile 
ſoil, and is almoſt encompaſſed by the river 
Eye, over which it has two fine bridges. It 
has a large handſome church, 2nd a free- 
ſchool. Its market is on tueſday, and is 
the largeſt for cattle in this part of the 
kingdom ; its fairs are on tueſday after Epi- 
phany, Whit- tueſday, and Auguſt the 10th, 


Diſtant from London 82 computed and — 


meaſured miles; and 15 from Leiceſſer. 
ME'LWELL, a fort of cod-fiſh. 


MEMBER (of membrum, lat. of puree; apart) |. 


1 a limb, or part of a human body. 2 a 
perſon, or part of a political body, 43 a 
branch of any art, or ſcience, 4 a colon, 
clauſe, or part of a period, or ſentence. 

MEMBRANA'CEOUS, or ME/MBRAN- 
OUS, full of membranes. ; 

MEMBRANE (of membrana, lat, the upper 
and little thin ſkin of any thing) a thin, 
white, flexible, expanded ſkin, formed of 
ſeveral ſorts of fibres interwoven together, 
and ſerving to wrap up ceitain parts of the 
body, 

ME ME'NTO, lat. remember thou. It is often 
uſed ſubſtantively tor a hint, or ſomething 
that awakens the mind. 

ME“ MolRs, 1 a plain hiſtory of tranſactions 
during the writer's life, 2 a journal of the 


MEN 


| - fol) I the faculty of remembring, 2 te- 


membrance, or calling td mind. - 
oulneſs, or reflexion, 4 the * _— 
which a thing is remembred. 5 fame, or 
reputation. 
To ME”NACE (of menacer, fr.) to threaten, 
or ſwagger. | 
To MEND (of emende, lat. to correR) 1 to 
correct, or free from faults, 2 to vamp, or 
patch, 3 to reform, or make better, 4 to 
repair, as a ſtructure. 5 to quicken, as to 
mend one's pace. 6 to grow better, or re. 
form. 7 to amend, or grow better, as in 
ſick neſs. 9 5 | 
ME'NDICANT, adj. (of mendicant, lat. of 
mendicus, a beggar) begging. | 
MENUDICANT, ſub. 1 a beggar. 2 a begging 
frier. - 
MENDUCITY, beggary, want, or extream 
poverty. | 
MENDLESHAM, E. lon. 19. 12“. lat. 529. 
221.] a very dirty town in Suſtolk, near the 
riſe of the Deben, in the road from Need- 
ham to Norwich. It has a market on tueſ- 
day, not much frequented, Diſtant from 
London 65 computed and 76 meaſured miles, 
and 19 from Ipſwich, 2 b 
MENGRELIANs, a ſect of the Greek reli- 
gion, ſaving that they baptize not their chil - 
dren till they are eight years old. 
ME'NIAL, domeſtic, or belonging to. the 
houſehold, that lives in the houſe. | 
MENSI'SCUS glaſſes (of Ai, gr. little 
moons) are thole that are convex on the one 
fide, and concave on the other; in the form 
of the enlightened patt of the moon, when 
near the new. 
ME'NIVER, or MENEVER, a ſort of fur, 
being the ſkin of a milk-white creature in 
Muſcovy. | 
ME'NKER, the jaw- bone of a whale, 
MENO#LOGY (of punvonoyiov, gr. of puny a 
month, and Moyo; a diſcourſe) a diſcouiſe 
concerning months, : | 
ME/NOW, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, 
ME'NSES, lat, catamenia, the flowers, courſes, 
or monthly terms of women, 
MENSTRUAL, or MEN'STRUOUS (of 
menftrualis, lat. of menſiruus, lat. of merſ;s a 
month) 1 monthly, or every month. 2 of, 
or belonging tv womens monthly courles. 
MENSTRUUM (in Chemiſtry) any diſſolving, 
or corrocing liquid, any liquor that will diſ- 
ſolve, or ſeparate the parts of hard bodies. 
MENSURABLE, capable of being meaſured, 
ME'NSURATION (of menſura, lat. a mea- 
ſure) is the art of finding the ſuperficial area, 


acts and proceedings of a ſociety, 
MEV/MORABLE, worthy to be remembered. 


or ſolid content o! ſurfaces, and bos ies. 


' MENTA'GR 4, lat, (of mentum, lat. the chin, 


MEH RAI, a ſhort note, or token, and ayea, gr. a ſeizing on) a foul teiter, of 
for the better remembripg a thing. 

MEMORIAL, 1 that which puts one in mind. 
2 2 note of ſomething to be remembered. 


ME'MORY (of memoria, lat. of memor, mind. 
1 . 


ſcab like a ring- worm, which beginneth at 
the chin, and runneth over the face, necks 
breaft, or hands. Eh 
ME'NTAL, fr, of, or belonging to the _ 


1a 


 VERCERY, mercers goods, or wares. 


MERCHENLAEG, the law of the Meccians, 


MER 


MENTAL reſervation, a ſeeming to declare 


one's mind, but at the ſame time 
one's real intentions. f 
MENTION (of mentzo, lat. of meno antiq. to 
ftemember) a ſpeaking of. 
To MENTION, 1 to name, or ſpeak of. 2 
to take notice of, | 
ME'NUET, fr. a french dance, or the tune 
belonging to it. a 
MERCANTILE, fr. (of mercator, lat. a mer- 
chant) belonging to trade, or merchandiſe, 
MERCATURE (of mercatura, lat. of merx 
merchandiſe) trade, or merchandiſe, 
MERCA'TOR'S cbare, or prejection (in Na- 
vigation) is a projection of the globe in plano, 
wherein the meridians, parallels, and rhumb- 
lines, are all ſtreight lines, and the degrees 
of longitude are all equally diſtant from one 
another; but the degrees of latitude inere ſe 
towards the poles in the ſame proportion that 
the parallel circles on the globe decreaſe. It 
has its name from one Mercator, who firſt 
pebliſhed a general map, zecording to this 
projection, But the invention i- owing to 
our ingenious countryman, Mr, Edward 
Wright. 
MERCA'TOR's failing, is the art of keeping 
a ſhip's reckoning on a mereator's chart, 
MERCENARY, adj. (of mercenarius, lat. of 
merces gains) greedy of gain, that will do any 
thing for profit. | 
MERCENARY, ſub. an hireling. 
MERCER (of mercier, fr.) one who deals in 
file, &c. 


MER/CHANDIZE (of ne- chandiſe, fr, of merx, 
lat, commodities) 1 trade, traffick, or com- 
merce; the profeſſion of a merchant, 2 
commodities to trade with, 

To MERCHANDIZE, to trade, or traffick. 

MERCHANT, a trader, or wholeſale dealer ; 
one that deals in any particular ware. 

MERCHANT-man, a trading ſhip, 

MER/CHANTABLE, chat is fit to be ſold; 

MERCHE, a ſmall town io the iſle of Ely, in 
Cambridgſhire, has a merket on friday, and 
fairs on the three firſt days in Eafter week, 
Diſtant from London 67 computed, and 76 
meaſured miles; and 23 from Cambridge. 


a people who had formerly a kingdom in the 
middle of England, 

MERCIFUL, compaſſionate. 

MERCURIAL, 1 briſk, lively, full of mer - 
cury or under the influence of the planet 
Mercury. 2 that bears a relation to the 
mineral Mercury, 

MERCURY, x the name of a heathen god, 
feigned to prefide over merchandise, &, and 
to be the meſſenger of the gods, 2 (in Aſtto- 
nomy) the ſmalleſt of the inferior planets, 
and the neateſt to the ſun in the Pythago- 
rean ſyſtem, Its mark is S. The length 
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performed in 87 days 23 hours, The 
length of its day, or revolution round its 
owa axis is not yet determined. 4 (in Che- 
miſtry) a fluid mineral matter reſembling 
filver, hydrargyrum. 4 the name of a purg- 
ing plant. 5 the title of a news-paper, 6 
one that vends news- papers. 

MERC (of merci, fr.) 1 pity, or compaſſion, 
2 pardon, or forgiveneſs, 
MERE, [W. lon. 28. 2 5“. lat. 519. 16] a 

ſmall market-town in Wiltſhice, fituate at 
the foot of the plains, in a corner of the 
county, bordering on Somerſetſhire and Dor. 
ſetſhire, On a Reep hill, cloſe to the town, 
was a caſtle in the reign of Henry III, ſome © 
remains of . which were diſcovered on the 
fifth of November, 1742. Its church is 
very ſtately, and the tower is adorned with 
four pinacles of great heighth. A fine chalk 
ſtream riſes in the town, which falls into the 
Stour at Gillingham, a large vill-ge in Dor- 
ſetſhire, three miles to the ſouth, Here is a 
market on tueſday, lately grown very con- 
ſidetable for corn; and faiis on May the 4th, 
and September the 29th. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 87 computed, and 105 meaſured miles ; 
and 25 from Saliſbury, 
MERE. See Mx E. 
MERETRI'CIOUS (of merctricivs, lat, of ne- 
reirix, a whore) whorth, belonging to a 
whore. 
MERIVDIAN (of meridies, lat. of medius the 
middle, and dies a day) a great circle paſſing 
through the poles of the world, and both 
zenith and nadir, crofling the equinoctial at 
right angles, and dividing the ſphere into 
two equal parts, one eaſt, the other weft, 
having its poles in the eaſt and weft points of 
the horizon. Tis called meridian, becauſe 
when the ſun comes to the ſouth part of this 
circle, tis then mid-day, or 'high-noon, 
called in Latin meridies, from whence it is 
derived, Thus the primitive circle, fig. 6. 
is the meridian of the place whoſe zenith 
is Z. 
Firſt MERIDIAN, is that from whence the 
longitude of pl-ces is reckoned 3 which is 
various according to the fancy of the geogra- 
her. 
MERIDIAN on the globe, is repreſented by 
the brazen circle, in which the globe hangs 
and turns, 
MERIDIAN- lire, is the common ſection of 
the meridian, and the plane of the horizon, 
and ſo runs on north and ſouth. 
MERIDIAN /ize on a dial, is a right line 
arifing from the inter ſection of the meridian 
of the place with the plane of the dia!. This 
is the twelve o'clock line, and from hence the 
hour-lines begin. As Af XII. See fig. 18. 
MERIDIAN- alticude, is the altitude of a 
heavenly object when it is ia the meric ian 5 
which is the greateſt altitude it will have 
that day. Thus RH is the meridian al- 


of its year, op revolution round the ſun, is | 
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titode of the object R. See fig, 6. 


Magnctical MERIDIAN, is a great circle, 
paſting through or by the magnetical poles ; ! 


to which meridians, the compaſs (if not 


otherwiſe hinored) h:th reſpect. 

MERUMUDIONAL, ſouthern, or that lies to- 
wards the {outh. 

MERiDIONAL diffance (in Navigation) is the 
diſtance of one place from the meridian of 
another, meaſured in the arch of the pa- 
rallel of latitude paſſing through them, and 
is intercepted between them. | 

MERIDIONAL parts, miles, or minutes, (in 
Navigation] are the parts by which the me- 
ridians in Mercator's chart do increaſe, as 
the parallels of latitude decreaſe. 

MERILS, a boviſh play. 

MERIONETHSHIRE, a maritime county of 
north Wales, in the biſhoprick of Bangor, 
bounded by Caernarvanſhire on the north, by 
Denbighſhire on the eaſt; by Montgomery- 
ſhire and Cardiganſhire on the ſouth ; and 
by St. George's channel] on the eaſt, It is 
about 108 miles in c:rcumference, contains 
Near $00,000 acres, is divided into fix hun- 
dreds, his 37 pariſhes, three market- towns, 
and ſends one member to parliament, It is 
exceeding mountainous and rocky, beoring 
but thin crops of corn, but feeds abundance 
of ſheep and goats, is well watered, and has 
plenty of fiſh, fowl, and deer. Its chief 
manufacture is wrought cottons, 

MERIT of meritum, lat. of mereo to deſerve) 
1 deſert, either in a good or bad ſenſe. 2 
the worth, value, or excellency of a thing. 

3 a kindnefs, favour, or good turn. 

To MERITT, to deſerve, or be worth of ei- 
ther good or bad, 2 

ME'RITO'RIOUS, deſerving, or full of me- 
rit, 

ME/RITOT, a ſwinging in bell- ropes, and ſuch 
like. 

MUREKIN, counterfeit hair for women's privy 
narts, 

"{E'RLIN, a fort of hawk. 
MVRLO", fr. (in Fortification) is that part 
of the parapet which is terminated by two 
embraſures of a battery; ſo that its height 
end thickneſs is the ſame with that of the 
prrapet 3 but its breadth is ordinarily nine 
hot on the infide, and hu on the outſide, It 
er ves to cover thoſe on the battery from the 
enemy. 

':E&MAID. (of mer, fr. the ſea, and maid 
eng.) a fabulous monſter, having the upper 
;rts like a woman, and the lower parts like 
a fiſh. 

** RRIMENT, merry- making. 

RV, 1 gay, chearful, or jocund. 
I-afant, or diverting. 

KR wings, a fly in Barbadoes, very trou- 
ſome in the mht. | 

SON (of mer/ic, lat. of merſo to drown, 
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| ME"SENTERY, MESENTERIUM, lat. (of 


(48795, gr. the middle, and &j/goy an inteſtine 
a fatty membranous body, thus called, as he. 
ing placed in the middle of the inteſtines, It 
is of a circular figure about four fingers in 
diameter; its circumference being full of 
plaits, is about three ells ; to this the inte- 
ſtines are tied like a border. 

ME'SLIN, MESCELIN, or MA'SLIN, 
mixed corn, as wheat, rye,&c. to make bread. 

MESNE, or MESNE - lord, a lord of a manour 
that holds of a ſuperior lord. © x 

MESOLA'BIUM (of fErohaBoy, gr. ol 

the middle, and Jagen to take a mathe- 

matical inſtrument for finding mean propor- 
tionals. | 

MESOPLEURIT (of jueoo;, gr. the middle, 

and gazugey » 1b) (in Anatomy) I the inter- 

coſtal muſcles. 2 the ſpaces between the ribs, 

MESS, 1 a dich of any thing ſerved up at 
table. 2 portion, or ſhare of meat, 

ME'SSA, ital. are particular pieces of divine 
malic, frequently made uſe of in the Roman 
church, 

ME'SS AGE, fr. an errand. 

ME/SSENGER, 1 one that goes on an errand, 

2 an ambaſſador, or envoy, 3 a purſuivant, 
or ſerjeant. 

MESSENGERS of the exchequer, officers of 
that court, who attend the lord treaſurer, 
to carry his letters and orders, 

King's MESSENGERS, officers who attend 
the ſecretary of ſtate, to carry diſpatches ; 
and alſo to take into cuſtody fate priſoners, 

MESSENGER of the preſs, one who by order 
of the court ſearches printing- houſes, book- 
ſellers ſhops, &c. in order to diſcover ſedi- 
tious books, or pampblets. 

MESSVAH, or MESSIAS (of UN) heb, the 
anointed) the name of our bleſſed lord and 
ſaviour. 

MESSIEURS, fr. the plural of monſieur ; the 
ſame as firs, or gentlemen. | 
ME'SSUAGE, a dwelling houſe, or tene- 
ment, with ſome adjacent land aſſigned to 

the uſe thereof. 

MEST ZO's, the breed of Spaniards 
Americans. : 

METACARPUS (of puera, gr. behind, and 
xaomo; the hand) that port of the hand 
between the wriſt and the fingers. 

ME'TAGE, meaſuring of coals. TD 

ME!'TAL, fr. (of metallum, lat. of puera with, 
and aua, gr. other) a well compacted ſub- 
ſtance dug out of the bowels of the earth, 
that becomes fluid by fire, and is capable 0 
being diſtended under the hammer, as gold, 
filver, &c. 

The ſpecific weight of the ſeveral metals 
droſtatically weighed, ſtand thus, 

Gold 19536 | Copper 8843 
Mercury 14019 | Iron 7952 
Lead 11345 Tin 7321 
Suver 10535 1 Water 1000 


with 


hy- 


- overwhelm) a ducking, or plunging un- 


£;« ' Walt r. » 


na- 


That is, 
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taking the ſame weights of water and 


J the bulk of the former is to the latter 
1 7636 is to 1000 3 conſequently gold is 


Nineteen times heavier than water. 

LEES Gunnery) the outſide, or ſurface 
of a piece of ordinance; when the mouth 
of a piece of ordnance lies lower than her 
breech, they ſay, ſhe lies under metal; but 
if the lies truly level, point blank, or right 
wich the mark, they ſay ſhe lies right with 
her metal. | 

META'LLIC, or METALLTNE, of, or be- 
longing to metals. / l 

ME!TALLIST, one that works in the mines, 

ot is ſkilful in metals. 

METALLO”GRAPHY (of pueranoygagie, 
gr. Of peTanacy metal, and y2aqw to write) 
a treatiſe, or deſcription of metals, 

METALLURGY (of utraN AN,, gr. of 
url metal, and sgyoy work) the art of 
working on, or melting metals. 

METAMORPHISTS, a name given to thoſe 
facramentarians, who affirmed that the body 
of Chriſt aſcended into heaven wholly deified, 

To METAMO'RPHIZE (of perapurgpow, 
gr. of A and jvgn a form) to transform, 
or change from one ſhape to another, 

METAMO'RPHO- IS, gr. transformation, or 
changing from one ſhape to another. | 

METAMORPHOSIS (among naturaliſts) is ap- 
plied to the various changes an animal under- 
goes both in its formation and growth; and 
alſo to the various ſhapes ſome inſects in 
particular paſs through, as the filk-worm, &c. 

MEITAPHOR (of yuerapren, gr. of peraptgw 
to transfer) a rhetorical figure, when a word 
1s tranſlated from its proper ſignification to 
another more ornamental, or acute, Or, 
whereby the proper denomination of one 
thing is applied to another, which is more 
clearly explained by this foreign name, than 
by that which naturally belongs to it. 

METAPHOURICAL, figurative, or belong- 
ing to a metaphor, 

META4'PHRASIS, gr, (of jpuera with, and 
bea{w to ſpeak) the tranſlating word fo 
word, | : 

METAPHY”SICAL, of, or belonging to me- 
taphyſics; ſubtle, abſtract, refined, 

METAPHY'SICS (of putrapuorina, gr. of 
lr beyond, and pvoixn the knowledge of 
nature) is a ſcience which treats of entity 
and its properties, or the ſcience of imma- 
terial being. 

METATA'RSUS (of {45T&, gr. behind, and 
Ter; the heel) that part of the foot between 
the tar ſus and the toes. 

To METE (of metior, lat. of Nee, gr. to 
meaſure) to meaſute. 

METEGA/VEL 5, a rent, of old paid in 
victuals. , g " 

METEMPSY CHOSIS, gr. (of Aera with, 
into, and Lyxow to give life) the tranſ- 
migration, or paſſing of the ſoul from one 
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'METE'MPSYCHI, gr. a ſe& of heretics, 
who in imitation of Pythagoras, &c. held the 
doctrine of tranſmigration. 

METE/MPTOSIS, gr. (of juera after, and 
t to fall) the ſolar equation, neceſſary 
to prevent the new moon from happening a 
day too late. 

ME'TEOR 3, (of Ae ,, gr. of Aeανν over, 
and acigw to lift up) an imperfe& body of 
vapours drawn up into the air, where it ex- 
hibits different forms. 

Airy-METEORS, are ſuch as are bred in fla- 
tuous and ſpirituous exhalations, as winds, 
Fiery-METEORS, are thoſe which conſiſt of 
a fat and ſulphurous kindled ſmoke, as 

lightning, &c. 

Watery-METEORS, are compoſed of vapours, 
ſeparated from each other by means of heat, 
and variouſly modified, as rain, hail, ſnow,&c. 

METEORO'LOGIST, one ſxill'd in, or who 
writes a treatiſe of meteors. | 

METEORO”LOGY (of usreweooin, gr. of 
{4£TEwgoy a meteor, and Aoya a diſcourſe) a 
diſcourſe, or treatiſe of meteors, - explaining 
their origin, formation, kinds, &c. 

METHE'GLIN, (of meddyg/in, welch) a ſort of 
mead, or drink made of honey, &c. 

METHOD (of ju8odo;, gr. of pera, accord- 
ing to, and oTog a way) I a ready way, or 

manner, an orderly diſpoſing of things. 2 
way, or manner. 

METHO “DIC AL, orderly, or according to 
method. 5 | 

To ME/THODISE, or to ME/THODIZE, 
to put into method, or range into order, 

ME/THODIST, 1 one that treats of method 
or order, 2 a fanatick, or one that pretends 
to be inſpired. 

METHWOULD, E. lon. 32 min, lat. 529. 
3%/.] a ſmall town in Norfolk, It has a 
market on friday, and is noted for breeding 
excellent rabbets. Diſtant from London 68 
computed, and 79 meaſured miles; and 31 
from Norwich, . 

METOUNICK cycrz. See Cyci x of the 
moon, 

METONY#MICAL, of, or belonging to the 
figure metonymy, | 

ME”TONYMY (of Aer αν)“ gr. of Ar 
another, and ovopuuz a name) a rhetorical fi- 
gure, when the cauſe js put for the effe&, 
the ſubject for the adjunct, or contratily, &c. 

ME!TOPE 3, (of ga between, and ern an 

opening) (in ArchiteQure) is the ſquare ſpace 

between the tryglyphs of the Dorick freeze, 
which among the ancients uſed to be adorn- 
ed with the heads of beaſts, baſons, vaſes, and 
other inftruments uſed in ſacrificing, A de- 
mi-metope is a ſpace ſariewhat leſs than half 

a metope, at the corner of the Doric freeze. 

METOPO“SCOPY (of werwrrogma, gr. of 

Aer the forehead, and oxonew to view) 

the art of telling men's natures, or fortunes, 

by looking in their faces. 


body to another . 


5 


ME'TRE, or METER, 1 cadence, or the 
meaſure 


MID 
MI'CROCOSMO'GRAPHY(of winger little; 
vg fee the world, and yay deſcription) a 
deſcription of the little world, or of man. 
MI"CROCOU'STICS (of Ange, little, and 
auen hearing) inſtruments to help the bear. 


ing. 

MVCRO”"GRAPHY (of jigs; ſmall, and 
yeaqn deſcription, gr.) the deſcription of the 
parts or properties of ſuch very ſmall objects 
rr are only diſcernible by means of a micro. 
cope. 

MT!/CROPMETER (of ugs little, and pue- 
ret to meaſure) is an inſtrument fitted to 
a large teleſcope in the focus of the object 
glaſs, which by means of a fine ſcrew, 
ſerves to meaſure the apparent diameters of 
the celeſtial bodies, and ſmall diſtances that 
wil exceed a degree, or a degree and a 

alf, 

MTCROPHONES = (of Ages little, and 
Þwyn a voice, or ſound) are inſtruments con- 
trived'to magnify ſmall ſounds. 

MT CROSCOPE 3, (of lines little, and 

TxoTew to view) is a dioptric inſtrument, by 

which minute objects are very much aug - 

mented, and ſeen diſtinctly. Some of theſe 
inſtruments are ſingle ones, as having but one 
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mes ſure of verſes. 2 a Turkiſh meaſure, 
containing ſomething more than five pints 
of our meaſure, 2 

METROPOL, gr. (of Ann a mother, and 
#roAc; a city) 1 the capital, or chief city of 

à country, and as it were, the mother of the 
reſt, 2 an archiepiſcopal church. 

METROPO”LITAN, adj. of, or belonging 
to a metropolis. 

METROPOLITAN, fub. an archbiſhop, ſo 
called, becauſe his ſee is the metropolis of 
the province. 

METROPOLITAN and primate of all Eng- 
land, is a title uſually given to the archbiſhop | 
of Canterbury. 55 | 

METROPOLITAN and primate of England, 
is a title uſually given to the archbiſhop of| 
York. a 

ME'TTADEL, a meaſure of wine at Flo- 
rence, &c. containing one quart and near 
half a pint, two whereof make a flaſk, 

„ I fire, briſkneſs, life. 2 flout- 
neſs, courage, vigour, | 

MEW, 1 a fea bird ſo called, 2 a place whe 

_ hawks are kept, 3 (in the plural) his ma- 
jeſty's ſtables near Charing-croſs ; ſo called, 
becauſe it was formerly the place where t 
King's hawks were mewd. i ſmall lens, others are compound ones, con- 

To MEW (of muer, fr.) 1 to caſt the horns, fiſting of ſeveral lenſes. 

"as a ſtag, &c. 2 to ſhed the feathers, as a: MID-DAY, noon, or the middle of the day. 
hawk, c. z to caſt the ſkin, as a ſnake,) MIDDLE, 1 the midſt. 2 the midſt of one's 
&c. 4 tocry like a cat, | body. 

To MEW zþ, to ſhut up, or confine. | MIDDLE Latitude (in Navigation) is the half 

MEZ ZO. tinto, ital. is a particular way of en- ſum of the latitude failed from, and that 
graving pictures on copper- plates, performed the ſhip is in. 
by firſt raking the plate full of furrows, and MIDDLE /atitude ſailing (in Navigation) is the 
then taking out the marks where the lights manner of ſolving the ſeveral caſes of Mer- 
are to be. cator's ſailing, without the meridional parts, 

MPASMA, gr. (in Phyfic) is a contagious in-| by taking the middle Jatitude ; and this nearly 
fection in the blood and ſpirits, as in the; agrees with Mercator's failing. 
plague, &c, but is more particularly applied MIDDLESEX, an inland county of Englanc, 
to ſuch particles as ariſe from epidemical di - in the dioceſe of London, bounded by Buck- 
ſtempers, and affect people at a diſtance, inghamſhire and part of Hampſhire on the 

MICE, the plural of Mouſe. I | weſt, by Surry and part of Kent on the ſouth, 

MICHAELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael] by Eſſex on the eaft, and by Hartfordſhire 


the arch- angel, obſerved on the 29th of Sep- on the north. It is 95 miles in circumfer- 
tember. ence, contains about 247, ooo acres, being 
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St. MICHAELS, [W. lon. 6 deg. lat. 50. 
7”.] a bamlet in Cornwal, fituate on a bay 
of the Engliſh channel, called Mount-bay, 
is a borough by preſc:iption, ſending two 


one of the ſmalleſt in England for extent, 
but for the multitude of 'its inhabitants, and 
its prodigious traffic, is the moſt conſiderable. 
It is divided into fix hundreds, and has 73 


pariſhes, beſides 144 in London and Weſt- 
minſter. Its rivers are the Themes, Lea, 
and Colne, It ſends eight members to per- 
liament, viz, the county two, London four, 
and Weſtminſter two; but pays more taxes 
than any ten counties. 

MIDGE, 7 a gnat, or inſect. 2 a very {mull 
ſort of fiſh. 

MIDHURST, [W. Ion. 50 min. lat. 51 deg. 
a pretty large town in Suſſex, ſituate on 2 
hill, ſurrounded by others, with the A- 
run at the bottom, and is a borough by pre- 
ſcription, ſending two members to jo 2 

z 


members to parliament, and accounted one 
of the oldeſt in the county. It is governed 
by a portreeve choſen annually by the chief 
18 inhabitants out of the (ix chief tenants. It 
1 has no market, but fairs on the monday af- 
ter Michaelmas, and October the 28th. Di- 
tant from London 205 computed and 261 
meaſored miles, and 28 from Launceſton, 
To MICHE, to hide, of ſculk about. 
MUYHCLE, much. | 
- MIFCROCOSM (of purngonoopr;, gr. of Al- 
ne- little, and vg the world) a little 
world, or the body of a man. 
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from York, 


MIL 
; and is governed by a bailift, Ito market 
* —_— its fairs on Lady-day, Whit- 
tueſday, Joly the zoth, and October the 
13th, Diſtant from London 42 computed 
and 52 meaſured miles, and 27 from Lewes. 
MIDLEWICH, { W. lon. 29. 300, lat. 53%. 
15, Ja large town in Cheſhire, near the con- 
flux of the Croke and Dan, where are two 
{alt-water ſprings,, in which is made great 
fore of ſalt. It is an ancient borough, ſends 
two members to parliament, and is governed 
by burgeſſes, Its church is very large, It 
has a market on ſaturday, and fairs on Holy- 
thurſday, and October the 18th. Diſtant 
from London 128 computed and 156 mea- 

ſored miles. 


MIDLAM, [W. lon. 1“. 360, lat. 549. 15. 


a ſmall town in the north-ridiog of Vork - 
ſhire, has a market on monday, and a fair 
on Whit-monday. Diſtant from London 169 
computed and 202 meaſured miles, and 38. 


MUDRIFF, a ſkin, or membrane which ſe- 
parates the heart and lungs from the lower 
belly ; the diaphragma. 

MIDSHIP- men, are officers on board a ſhip of 
war ; their ſtation, when on the watch, is 
on the quarter-deck, &c. they mind the 
braces, look out, and give the word of com- 
mand from their ſuperior officers. They 
are generally gentlemen upon their prefer- 
ment. . 

MIDSUMMER day, the feſtival of St. John 
the baptiſt, being the 24th of June, 

M DWALL, a bird that eats bees. 

wala os a woman who delivers women in 
abour, - 

MIGHT, power, or ability. 

MIGHTY, adj. powerful, or puiſſant. 

MIGHTY, adv. very, or extremely. 

MIGRA/TION (of migratio, lat. of migro to 

ift his habitation) a removing from one 
place to another, or changing the habitation, 

MILBORN-PORT, [W. lon. 28. 32“, lat. 
519. 5',] a borough town in Somerſerſhire, 
in the road from Sherborn to Shaftſbury, be- 
ing in a manner ſurrounded by Dorſetſhite. 
Tho? it ſends two members to parliament, it 
is no market town, nor corporation, Di- 
tant fiom London 98 computed and 116 
mezfured miles; and 45 from Briſtol, 

MILCH, giving milk. 

LD, 1 gentle, moderate. 2 indulgent, 
kind, 3 ſoft to the taſte. 4 fair, not tem- 
peſtuons, 

MILDENHALL, IE. lon, 36 min. lat. 529, 
25',] a large populous ton in Suffolk, on 
the Lark, a branch of the Ouſe, very plea- 
lant and well built. It has a market on 
friday. Its church is ſtately, and has a 
ſteeple 120 feet high, Diſtant from Lon- 


57 computed and 68 meaſured m.les ; 
and 39 from Ipſwich, | : 


MIL 


MILDEW, 12 kind of dew that falls on 
wheat, hops, &c. and hinders its growth, 
unleſs waſhed off by the rain, dried up by 
the ſun, or diſperſed by the winds. 2 ſpots 
or ſtains on filk, &c. contrated by their 
lying in cloſe damp places. 

MIL'/'DEWED, 1 blaſted, or corrupted with 
mildew, 2 ſpotted, or ſtain'd. 

MILE, the diſtance of eight furlongs, or one 
hundred and fixty yards. 

MILFOIL, the herb yarrow. 

MILFORD-HAVEN, [W. lon, 5 deg, lat. 
519. 46/, ] the moſt ſecure and commodious 
harbour in Great Britain, ſituate on the Iriſh 
ſea, in the ſouth weſt of Pembrokeſhire, on 
the north. entrance of the Briſtol channel. 
It has five bays, Gxteen creeks, and thirteen 
roads, and is ſo large and deep, that a thou- 
ſand large veſſels may ſafely ride there at 
one time. Here the duke of Richmond, 
afterwards Henry VII. grand-father of Q. 
Elizabeth, and the prince of Orange, after- 
wards William III. landed, 

MILITANT (of militans, lat. of miles a ſol» 
dier) fighting, or combating. 

MILITARY (of mlitaris, lat, of miles a ſol- 
diet) warlike, or belonging to ſoldiers or war. 

MILITARY architefure, the ſame as forti- 
fication, 
MILITARY execution, is the ravaging and 
deſtroy ing a country that refuſes to pay con- 
tribution, | 
MILPTIA, lat. troops of citizens and country 
people, for the defence of their country. 
MILK, a white juice prepared in the breafts 
of women, and the udders of beaſts, for the 
nouriſhment of their young; it is thicker, 
ſweeter, and whiter than the chyle, from 
| which it is derived. | 
MILK-ſep, 1 one that is ruled by his wife. 2 
a coward, or poltron, 
MVVLKY way, is a broad white path, or track, 
encompaſſing the heavens, See GALAxy. 
MILL, an engine for grinding corn, and many 
other uſes, 
MILL -LEAT, a trench to convey water to 
or from a mill. 
MILLENA*'RIANS or MILLENARIES {of 
millennium, lat. of mille a thouſand, and anni 
years) ſectaries who believe that Chriſt ſhall 
return to the earth, and reign over the faith- 
ful one thouſand years before the end of the 
world, 

MILLENER (of mille-a thouſand) a ſeller of 

ribbons, gloves, fans, &c. 

MI”LIARY (of milium, lat, millet) of, be- 

longing to, or like millet, 

MILIARY glands, an infinite number of ſmall 

glands interſperſed throughout the ſubſtance 

of the cutis. 2 

MILIARY fever, a malignant fever, wherein 

the ſkin is fprinkled over with little ſpots 

like grains of millet 3 the purple fever. 
MULLER, 


MPLDERNEX, a ſort of ſail · cloth. 


MIN 
MILLER, one who grinds corn, &c. 


fiſh, a cowl, 


times called hirſe. 
MPTLLION, fr. 1 ten hundred thouſand. 
fruit generally called muſk-melon, 


and eight pence halfpenny, ſterling. 


equal to ſeventeen gallons of our meaſure, 
MILT, 1 the ſpleen. 2 the ſoft roe of fiſhes, 
MILTON, E. lon. 50 min. lat. 5 19. 25\.] a 
large market-town in Kent, fituate on the 
eaſt Swale, Has a conſiderable market on 
ſaturday, and a fair on June the 6th. The 


of any in Kent. 
MILTON, [W. lon. 29. 28/. lat. 30“. 500. 
an ancient but poor town in Dorſetſhire, 
chiefly noted for an abby built here by king 
Athleſtan. It has a market on monday, and 
a fair on the tueſday after St. James's day. 
Diſtant from London 192 computed and 117 
meaſured miles; and 10 from Dorcheſter. 
MILLE”PEDES, wood-lice, a fort of little 
inſe& with a multitude of feet. 
MI'MIC (of Hes, gr. of paipuropunt to imi- 
tate) 1 a buffoon, that imitates and ridicules 
other people, 2 a farce, or mock comedy. 

To MI”7MIC, or imitate, in order to expoſe. 

MI'MICAL, apiſh, or like a buffoon. 

MIMO”GRAPHER (of Ag, gr. 2 jeſt, 

ye: pw to write) a writer of jeſts, or puns, 
To MINCE (of mincer, fr.) 1 to cut ſmall, 2 
to affect, or not to ſpeak plain, 
MINCHING-HAMPTON, a market-town 
in Glouceſterſhire, where 1s a large church, 
built in the'form of a croſs. Its market is 
on tueſday, and its fairs on Trinity-monday, 
and October the 16th. Diftant from Lon- 
Con 77 computed and go meaſured miles; 
and 13 from Glouceſter, 

MUNCING, 1 cutting ſmall. 2 an affected, 
or finical motion of the body in walking. 

MIND, I the ſoul, or the underſtanding, 2 
the memory, or remembrance. 3 affection, 
or paſſion, 4 ſentiment, or opinion. 5 will, 
or defire. 6 purpoſe, or reſolution, 

To MIND, 1 to mark or conſider, to take 
notice of, 2 to look after, or take care of, 
3 to put in mind, or bring to remembrance. 
4 to purpoſe, or be minded, 

MINF, pron, of, or belonging to me. 

MINE, fr. the place where metals, &c. are 
digged. 

MINE (in Fortification) is a hole dug, or made 
by a pioneer under the rampart, or under the 
face of the baſtion, whereto there are ſeve- 
ral winding pzſſ1ges ; when it is finiſhed, di- 
vers barrels of poweer are placed therein, 


MILLER thumb, the name of a ſmall river 


MPLLET, fr. (of milium, lat. of mille a thou- 
ſand) a kind of ſmall grain, or corn ſome- 


2a 
MILL. ee, a Portugal coin, worth fix ſhillings 


MILREE, or MILREA, a meaſure of wine 
and oil, in the ſouthern parts of France, 


oyſters taken hereabouts are the moſt famous |- 


The ordinary minion is 


MIN 


quantity of powder is proportioned to 
height and weight of the body to be Fo 


up. I 

There are alſo mines ſprung in the field, which 
are called Fougades. 

MINE dial, is a box and needle, with a brafs 
ring divided into 360 degrees, with ſeveral 
dials graduated thereon, generally made for 
the uſe of miners. 

MINEHEAD, [W. lon. 3?, 400, lat. 519, 
18/.] an ancient borough in Somerſetſhire, 
with an harbour on the Briſtol channel, and 
being much frequented by paſſengers to and 
from Ireland, is pretty populous, and enjoys 
a good trade. It was formerly governed by 
a portreeve, and now by two conſtables, At 
preſent it has a good harbour, deep enough 
for the largeſt ſhips. It has a market on 
wedneſday, and a fair on Whit- tueſday, and 
ſerids two members to parliament. Diftant 
from London 132 computed and 167 mea- 
ſured miles; and 57 from Briftol, 

MINERAL (of minerale, lat. of minera a 

mine) a hard body dug out of the earth, or 

mines, being part of a metalline and part of 

a ftony ſubſtance, and ſometimes ſakt and 

ſulphur intermixed with the other, 

MINERAL, adj. of, or belonging to mines, 

or of the nature of minerals, 


| 


[MI'NER ALIST, one ſkilled in minerals, 
MINERAL «ovaters, are thoſe which at their 
ſpringing forth from under ground, are found 
impregnated with ſome mineral matter; as 
ſulphur, vitriol, &c. 
MINERA”LOGY (of minera, lat, a mine, 
and Ah, gr. a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, or 
deſcription of mines, or minerals, 
MUNERS, men who work in mines. 
MI'NEVER (of menu. vair, fr.) a ſort of fur. 
MIVERVA, lat. the heathen goddeſs of wil- 
dom, learning, arts and arms. 

To MINGLE, to mix, or blend together. 
MINGLE-MANGLE, a confuſed mixture, 
MINIATURE, fr. the art of drawing pictures 
in ſmall, and in water- colours. 

MINIM, 1 a fort of brown, tawny, or dark 
colour. 2 (in Muſic) is equal to half a ſe- 
mibrieve. 

MUYUNIMES, fr. an order of monks. 
MI'NION (of mignon, fr.) a darling, Or fa- 
vourite, 

MINION, a fort of cannon, and is either large 
or ordinary. 

A large minion, or one of the longeſt fize, has 
its bore three inches and a quarter diameter, 
and is a thouſand pound weight. Its change 
is three pounds of powder; its ſhot three 
inches diameter, and weighs three pounds 
three quarters; its length eight feet, and 
its level range an hundred and twenty-five 
paces. a 
three inches diameter 


in bore, and weighs about eight hundred 


together with à train or fiuciſſe; and the 


pounds weight, It is ſeven feet long; wet, 


MIR 


1⁰³ 
ot n ; 3 
three pounds an 
ſhoots point- blank 


four” ounces z 
one hundred and twenty 


To MI'NISH (of minuo, lat. of minus leſs) to 


take away, or make les, 


MINISTER, lat. a parſon, or clergyman. | 


2 a counſe!lor of ſtate, or one entruſted with 
the affairs of the government. 3 an ambaſ- 
ſador, or reſident at a priace's court. 4 a 
ſervint, or agent. , 

To MINISTER (of miniſtro, lat, to 
officiate, to ſerve, 

MINISTRY, 1 preaching, the office of a 
clergyman, 2 the government of a ſtate by 
ſome great miniſter, under the ſovereiga au- 
zuthority. 3 the miniſters of Rate, 

MUM, lat. red-lead. | 

MINKS, or MINNEKIN, 1 a proud min- 
cing laſs. 2 a little pin, 

MFNNING days, anniverſary days, when ſome 
office was ſaid for the ſoul of the deceaſed. 

MIUNNINGS of a diſeaſe, the previous, or 
foregoing ſymptoms of 1t. 

MINOR, lat, adj. 1 the leſſer. 2 the younger. 

MINOR, ſub. 1 one under age, or in his mi- 
nority. 2 (in Logic) the latter pait of a 
ſyllogiſm, or logical argumentation. 

MINORITY, non-age, or being under age. | 

MINORS, MINORITES, or Friers MI- | 
NORS, the friers of the order of St, Francis, 
{> called by the rules of their order, 

MINO'VERY (of maiz-euvre, fr.) a certain 
treipaſs committed by a man's handy- work 
in the foreſt ; as an engine to catch deer, &c, 

MI'NSTER,a monaſtery, or conventual church, 

MINSTREL (of mene/?rier, fr.) a player on a 
muſical inftrument, 

MINT, 1 the name of an herb, 2 the place 
where money is coined, 3 a pretended place 
3 in Southwark near the king's- 

nch, 

To MINT, to coin money. 

MINU'TE, adj. (of minutzs, lat. of minus lefs) 
ſmall, little. 

MINUTE, ſub. 1 the fixtieth part of an 
hour, © 2 a moment, or inſtant, 3 the 
hxtieth part of a degree. 

MI"NUTES, 1 firſt draughts. 2 ſhort notes 
of a thing, 

To MINUTE, to write down in a book of 
memorandums. 

t MINU'TION (of minutio, lat. of minus to 
leſſen) a miniſhing, or leſſening. 

MINX, a preciſe, or prim girl, 

MIRACLE (of miraculum, lat. of miror to 
marve}) a wonder, or ſome extraordinary ef- 


tet, which ſeems above the power of na- 
ture, 


ſerve) to 


two pounds and an half of powder ; its 
oh 2 inches diameter, and weighs 
and it 


To MIS-CITE. | 
To MISCONCETVE, to miſapprehend, or 


MIS 
derful, and facio to make) wonderful, ad- 
( © mirable, . miraculous, | | N 
MIHOOHOOLAN, fr. a ſort of plumb. 75 
MIRROUR (of miror, fr.) 1 a looking-glaſs, 
2 (in Catoptics) any poliſhed body impervi- 
ous to the rays of light, and which of con- 
ſequence reflects them equally. --2 a pat- 
tern, or example, , | 
MIRROUR fone, a flone in Muſcovy, which 
repreſents the image of that which is ſet 
behind it. | 
MIRTH, joy, gaiety, good humour. | 
MIS, an inſeparable prepoſition, implying ſome 
defect, or error. | 
MISACCEPTA/TION, a wrong apprehen- 
fion of a thing, the underſtanding a thing 
in a wrong ſenſe, 
MIS ADVENTURE, 1 misfortune, or ill- 
luck. 2 (in Law) is the killing of a man, 
partly by negligence, and partly by chance. 
MISADVICE, 1 bad counſel, or wrong ad- 
vice. 2 falſe information. ES 
To MISADVVSE, to give bad counſel, or 
perverſe advice. | 
MISA'NTHROPIST, or MISA'NTHOPE, 
(of jairavlewnog, gr. of N to hate, and 
av)2wmog a man) a man hater, | 
MISA'/NTHROPY, the hating of men 
hatred to all mankind. 
To MIS8A'PPREHEND, not to underſtand 
rightly, 
To MISA'PPLY, to make a wrong applica- 
tion, to uſe to a wrong purpoſe, 
To MISBECOME, not to become, 
To MISBEHA'VE, to behave very ill. 
To MISBELIEVE, to diſtruſt, or not believe, 
To MISCALL, I to give a wrong name. 2 
to abuſe by ill language. 
To MISCA'RRY, 1 to bring forth a child 
before the time, 2 not to ſucceed, 3 te 
be loſt. 
MISCELLA/NEOUS (of miſcellaneus, lat, of 
miſcellus mixed, or mingled) mixed together 
without order, | | 
MISCELLANIES, collections upon ſeveral 
ſubjects. | | 
MISCHA/NCE, a diſaſter, or croſs accident. 
MISCHIEF, 1 hurt, or damage. 2 misfor- 
tune, or accident, 3 a ſcurvy trick. 


| 


| 


ö 


| 
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MISCHIE'VOUS, 1 hurtful, or pernicious. 


2 unlecky, or full of malice. 


MISCHIE'VOUSNESS, 1 malice, cr wicked- - 


2 malignity, or miſchievous quality. 
See 7e MisSqQuoTE. 


neſs, 


not rightly underſtand. 


MISCONJECTURE, a falſe conjeQure, or 


wrong gueſs, 


MISCONSTRU'/CTION, a wrong interpre- 


tation. 


MIRA”CULOUS, 1 done by a miracle. 
wonderful, ſurprizing, admirable, 


MIRE, 1 dirt or mud, 2 a bog, or quagmires 
MMI Tic al. fur 


2 To MISCONSTRUE, to interpret amiſs, or 


put a wrong meaning on. 


To MIS COUNSEL, \ See ToM1$SApvisx. 
(of mirificus, lat, of mrus won» ey MISCOUNT), to 


miſtake, or miſreckon, 


Ees MI'S- 


MIS. 


QIV'SCREANT 5 (of meereant, fr.) an infidel, * 
or unbelie ver. 

MIS-DEED, a fault, treſpaſa, or crime, 

To MIS- DEE M, to judge amiſs. 

To MISDEMF'AN, to behave amiſs. 

MiSDEMEANOUR, a fault, or crime. 

To MISDOY, to do amiſs. 

To MISDO'UBT, to ſuſpect, or miſtruſt, 

MISE, 1 expence, or charges. 2 a tribute, 
or cuſtomary preſent, which the people of 
Wales give to every new king, or prince, at 
His entrance into that principality, 3 a tax, 
or ſubſidy. 4 a meaſe, meſſuage, or tene 
ment; corruptly for Meaſe. 


| 


To MISPLA'CE, to put a thing out of 


MTSER, lat. a covetous wretch. 

MI'SERABLE (of miſerabilis, lat. of miſer 
pitiful) x poor, wretched, unfortunate. 2 
niggardly, ſordid. 3 hard, cruel, 4 ſad, 
terrible. 5 pitiful, lamentable, or that 
raiſeth compa ſſion. g 

MISERE'RE, lat. (i. e. have mercy) a title 
given to the 51ſt pſalm, hſually called the 
pſalm of "mercy ; it is ſo called from its be- 
ginning with this word in the Latin. | 

MISERE RE mei, lat, (among Phyſicians) a 
colie, or vehement pain in the guts; the 

- Hiac paſſion. 

MUSERY (of miſeria, lat. of miſer woful) 1 
calamity, affliction. 2 poverty, or indi- 
gence, 3 ſad condition, 4 pain, or tor- 
cure. 

To MISESTEEM, to contemn, or diſreſpect. 

MISFORTUNE, miſchance, diſaſter, adver- 
ſity. 

To MISGT'VE, to preſage, divine, or gueſs, 
to apprehend ſomething bad will happen. 

To MISGOUVERN, to govern, or rule amiſa. 

MISHAP, miſchance, accident, or diſaſter, 

To 1 to miſunderſtand, or not hear 
aright. 

MSHMASH, 2 hotch- potch, or cenfuſed 
mixture of things. 


To MISIMPLOYY, to imploy one's ſelf in - 


idle, or fooliſh manner. 

To MISINFORM, to give a wrong informa- 
tion, or ſpread a falſe report, to give a wrong 
account of a thing. 

To MISINTE'RPRET (of mis wrong, and 

Inter pretor, lat. to explain) to explain amils, 
or give a wrong interpretation of, 

To MISJUDGBE, to judge amiſs, or give a 
wrong judgment of. | 

To MISLE, to rain in ſmall drops, 

To MISLEAD, to ſeduce, deceive, or beguile, 

MVSLETOE, a ſhrub that grows on an oak, 
apple- tree, &c. | 

To MISLVKE, to diſlike, or not approve of, 

To MISMA”NAGE, to act imprudently, 

MISMA/NAGEMENT, ill conduct. 

To MISNA ME. See To Misc ATL. 

MISO“GAMIST, a marriage- hater. 

MI OGAMͤV (of puiooyajua, gr. of A to 
hate, and 2 marriage) a hatiag of mar- 


MIT 
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ace, or in a wrong place. 
To MISPRTNT, to print wrong. 
MISPRTSION, overſight, or neglect. 
MISPRISION of treaſon, is the not revealing 
treaſon when we know it to be committed, 
To MISPROPO/RTION, to proportion wrong, 
To MISQUO'TE, to make a wrong citation, 
To MISRE'CKON, to count, or reckon wrong, 
To MISREPRESENT, to give a falſe cha- 
rafter of, or not repreſent fairly. 
MISRU'LE, diforder, or miſgovernment. 
Lord of MISRULE, 1 the manager of a club 
at a merry-making. 2 the leading perſon in 
a diſturbance, 
MISS, 1 a young lady, 2 a kept miſtreſs, or 
lady of pleaſure. 
To MISS, 1 not to hit, as a mark. 2 to fail, 
or miſcarty, 3 to ſkip, or omit, 4 to 
want, or not to find. 5 to be out in one's 
judgment. 6 to know, or feel the loſs of, 
7 not to take fire, as a gun. 
MYSSAL (of miſſale, lat, of miſſa the maſs) a 
maſs- book, or one that contains the ceremo- 
nies of the popiſh maſs. 
To MISSHA/PE, to disfigure, or deform, 
MISSION (of mſi, lat. of mitto to fend) a 
ſending, | 
MVSSIONARY, one that is ſent to preach 
the goſpe!, an eccleſiaſtic who devotes him- 
ſelf and his labours to ſome miſſion, either 
for the inſtruction of the orthodox, the con- 
| rag of heretics, or the converſion of in- 
dels. SH 
MUVSSIVE, ſub. a letter, or epiſtle. 
MISSIVE, adj. (of miffilis, lat, of mitto te 
throw, or fling) that may be thrown, caft, 
hurled, or flung. 
To MISSPE'ND, to laviſh, or ſquander away. 
MIS*U'RA, lat. (i. e. about to ſend) a name 
given to ſeveral ſuperſtitious ceremonies uſed 
by the Roman catholics, to recommend and 
diſmiſs a dying perſon. 
MIST, a fog, or thick vapour. 
MISTA'KE, an overſight, or blunder. | 
To MISTAKE, 1 to be out, or commit in 
error, 2 to take one thing for another. 3 
not to underſtand. 4 to looſe, or go out of; 
as to miſtake one's way. 
MI'STERY. Sce MYSTERY. 
To MISTVME, to do a thing out of ſeaſon. 
MI'STRESS (of maitreſſe, fr.) 1 the managet 
of a family. 2 a ſweet-heart, one that - 
man courts for his wife. 3 a kept mils, or 
concubine. 4 a title given to gentlewomen, 
and others, «5 poſſeſt of any quality. 640 
eſſay at tennis. 

To MISTRUST, 1 to diſtruſt, or ſuſpect. 2 
fear that an affair will not ſucceed. a 
To MISUND ERST ND, to take a thing 
wrong. | 
To MISU'SE, 1 to make an ill uſe of: 

abuſe, or treat ill. 


MITE, 1 an ancient ſmall coin about 


2 to 


— 
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the third 
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of a farthing. 2 an inſect breeding in | 


gc. 3 a weevil, or little worm that 

_ the nch of corn. 4 a ſort of ver- 
min breeding about the heads and necks of 
hawks, 1 . 
VTER, See MITRE, 2 

W TEHRDA TE (from its inventor Mithri- 

' dates king of Pontus) a confection that is a 
preſervative againſt poiſon, £1 

To MITIGATE (of mitigo, lat. of mitis gen- 
tle) 1 to aſſwage, ſoften, or allay, 2 to 
pacify, or reconcile, 1 

MITRAL, belonging to the mitre. 

MITRE (of mitra, lat, a turbant) a bonnet, 
or turbant, worn by biſhops, It is a round 
cap, of a canonical figure, cleft atop, 
with two pendents hanging down on the 
ſhoulders. 

MITRE (in Architecture) is the workmens 
term for an angle that is juſt forty-five de- 
grees, or half a right ane; and if it be a 
quarter of a right-angle, they call it a balf. 
mitre, 

MITRED, wearing a mitre. WEN 

MITTENS (of mitaines, fr.) gloves without 
fingers, 

HMITTIMUS, lat. (i. e. we ſend) 1 a warrant 
from a juſtice of peace to ſend a perſon to 
priſon, 2 a writ whereby records are ſent 
from one court to another, 

To MIX (of miſceo, lat. to mingle) to mingle, 
or blend together, 

MUXEN, a dunghill, or heap of dung. 

MIXT, 1 mingled, or blended together. 
diverſified with ſeveral colours, 

MIXT body (in Philoſophy) is a body com- 
pounded by nature of different principles, as 
a mineral, vegetable, &c. 

MIXT number, is one that is part an integer, 
or whole number, and part a fraction; 2 
4% or 10 3, &c, 

MIX T. lined figure is one conſiſting of ſtraight 
and crooked lines, 

MIXT angle, is an angle which is formed by 
one right line, and one curved one. 

MIXT ratio, or proportion is when the ſum of 
the antecedent and conſequent is compared 
with the difference between the antecedent 
and conſequent ; as if . 

1 16 : 12 


2 


2 4 

c- 4. 

MIXT :ithes, tithes of butter, cheeſe, milk, 
Ke. and of the young of cattle. 

MIXTURE (of mixtura, lat.) 1 a mingling. 
2 a compoſition, or compound, 

MIZ.MAZE, a labyrinth, or place full of 

intricate turnings and windings, 

To MIZZLE. See To Mis L k. 

MOAN, See Mons. 7 

MOAT, 1 a ſmall inviſible body, ſuch 28 play 
in the ſun- beams. 2 a dutch, or trench. 


M O D 

MOAT (in Fortification) is a hollow place or 
ditch * round a town, or fortreſs that is 
to be defended, on the outfide of the wall, or 
rampart ; Wherefore the depth and breadth 
often depends upon the nature of the ſoil, 
according as it is marſhy or rocky: but moats 
in general are between fixteen and twenty= 
two fathom broad, and from fifteen to twen - 
ty-five foot deep. The brink of the moat 
next the rampart is called the ſcarp, and the 
oppoſite one the counter ſcarp. 

Dry MOAT, is that which is ceftitute of wa- 
ter, and onght to be deeper than ont that is 
full of water. | | 

Lined MOAT, is that whoſe and coun - 
terſcarp are caſed with a wall of maſon- 
work, lying in talus, or aſlope. 1 

Hat bottom d MOAT, is that which bath no 
ſloping, its corners being ſomewhat rounded, 

All moats muſt be well flank'd, and in gene- 
ral ſo wide, as that no ladder, tree, &c, can 
reach a-croſs them, If the moat be dry, or 

has but little water in it, there is generally 
another ſmall trench cut quite along the 
middle of it. 

MOB, 1 the tabble, or giddy multitude. 2 a 
fort of cap worn by women. 

To MOB à perſon, to expoſe him to the fury 
of the rabble. 

MO/BBY, a drink in the Weſt Indies made of 
the roots of potatoes. 

MOBILE (of nobilis, lat.) that is ſuſceptible 
of motion. 

MOBUPLITY (of mobilitas, lat. of medilie 
moveable) 1 moveableneſs, or aptneſs to 
move. 2 changeableneſe, or 3 3 
2 mob, rabble, or giddy multitude. 

MOCK, a laughing - ſtock. 

To MOCK, 1 to make a game, or laugh af, 
2 to deceive, ot abuſe. 3 to play the wanton, 

ODEoky, | ou” thrums. 1 

MODBUR , + lon. 4 . 1 5˙. t. 0 . 
25˙.] a pretty good town in Devontbine, 
ſeated between two hills. Has a market on 
thurſday, and fairs on St. George's and St. 
James's days, Diftant from London 170 
computed, and 205 meaſured miles, and 39 

from Exeter. | 

MODE (of modus, lat. of d heb. a meaſure) 
1 method, way, or manner. 2 faſhion of 

cloaths. 

MODEL, a pattern, or example. 

To MODEL, 1 to delineate, or draw the out- 
lines. 2 to diſpoſe the parts of. 5 
'MO”DERATE (of moderatus, lat. of moderor 
to govern) 1 temperate, ſober, within bounds, 
2 mild, not too ſevere, - 3 middling, ordi- 

nary, within bounds, not too great, 

To MO'DERATE (of moderor, lat. of modus a 
rule) 1 to govern, rule, manage, or guide. 
2 to temper, allay, or qualify. 3 to dimi- 
niſh, leſſen, or abate. 4 to decide, or make 
up a difference, 5 to be temperate, or ule 


moderation; 
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MOD LUS, a ſorgeon's inſtrument called 


MOH 


MO'DERATOR, 1 a governor, ruler, or 


guide 2 the preſident cf an aflembly, 

MODERN of modernus, lat. of modo even 
now) new, or of tlus time, in oppoſition to 

antique. 

MODERNS, thoſe of the preſent age, in op- 
poſition to the ancients, 

MODEST (of modeftus, lat. of modus order) 
1 ſober, temperate. 2 honeſt, chaſle, 3 
baſhful, not impudent. 4 reaſonable, not 
too large. 85 | 


MOYDESTY, 1 ſoberneſs, or moderation. 2 


chaſtuy, or honeſty, 3 orderly behaviour, 
obſer vation of decorum, as to time and place 
of actions. baſhfulneſs, or ſhamefaced- 
neſe. 5 a piece of cambrick, &c, over a 
woman's boſom. 3 
MO'DICUM, lat. a ſmall pittance, a mouth- 
ful, or little matter. Te 
MODV'FICABLE, capable of modification. 
MODIFICA'TION (of medificatic, lat. of 
modus a due proportion) 1 meaſuring, or 
Þrioging into meaſure, 2 reſ riction, or li- 
mitation. nd | 
To MO”DIFY, 1 to limit, qualify, or regu- 
late. 2 (in Philoſophy) to give the modality, 
or manner of exiſtence, ' 
MODILLION";'fr. (in Architecture) are lit- 
"tle inverted conſoles under the ſoffit or bot- 
tom of the drip, in the Ionic, Compoſite, | 
and Corinthian cornices, and ought to cor 
reſpond to the middle of the columns. Theſe 
are particularly affected in the Corinthian 
order, where they are always enriched with 
- carved works, In the Tonic and Compoſite 
orders they are more ſimple, having ſeldom 
any ornaments, excepting ſometimes a fingle 
lesf undeineath, 


the trepan. | 

MODISH, r made according to the faſhicn or 
mode. 2 that is a great obſerver or follower 

df faſhions 

To MOUPULATE (of modulor, lat. of modus 
1 or meaſure in ſinging) to ſing, or war- 

IE: *- 4 | Re | 

MODUT.A'TION, exact finging, or making 

an agreesbſ- harmony. 

MODULE, fr. (in Architecture) is a little, 
me ſure, by which we mean any bigneſs or 
extent taken at pleaſure, to meaſure the 
parts of a byild vg by, and is u ually deter- 
mined by the lower di:meter of the column 

und piaſters. Vięnola's module, which is 
equal to the ſemi-diametet of the column, 
zs divided into twelve parts in the Tuſcan 
and Doric, end into eighteen in the reſt of 
the orders, The module of P-lladio, Scam- 
m:2zzi; M de Cambray, and M. Deigodetz, 


M OM 


MOTDO'RE, a Portugal coin, equ 
ſeven ſhillings Gerling. . v meaty 

MO /ETY 3 (of moi tic, fr.) the half of any 
thing. 11183 

To MOIL, to toil or drudge. 

MO AU, fr. (in Fonification) is a little 
flat baſtion, which is raiſed before à courtin 

„that is too Jong, and which hath two other 

baſtions at the end of it; for they being out 

of muſket ſhot,- one or the other muſt be 
defended by ſome ſuch thing as this moineay 

or plat baſtion, 1 

So netimes the moineau joins to the courtin 

. - . 3 
and ſometimes it is ſeparated from it by a 
moor, © a 

MOIST (of moite, fr.) 1 demp, or a little wet, 
2 Juicy, or ſucculent. | 

To MO'ISTEN, to make moiſt, or damp, 

MO'ISTURE, juice, dampneſs, 

MOK, cloudy, or obſcure, | 

MO'LA, lat. (a mill- ſtone) 1 a miſhapen maſs 
of hard fleſh ſome times generated in ' the 
wombs of women inſtead of a fœtus; a moon 

| calf, a falſe conception, 2 (in Anatomy) the 
knee-pan, the patella, or rotula, 

MO'LAR (of melaris, lat. of n a mill) of, 
or belonging to a mill, ; 

MOLAR teeth, the grinders, the five innermoſb 
teeth on either ſide of the mouth; ſo called 
as ſerving to grind the food. 

MOLE, fr. 1 a pier, or fence againſt the ſe, 
2 a ſpot in the body, 3 an animal that lives 
under ground. 

To MOLE'ST (of mol:fo, lat. of meleſtus trou- 

- blefome). to trouble, diſquiet, or aggrieve, { 

MOLESTA'TION, vexing, difquieting, or 
putting to trouble, 

MO“LLINISTS, the followers of Mollinz, 2 
Spaniſh Jeſuit, ia his opinion concerning 
grace and free will, ; 

MOLLIENT (of molliens, lat, of mol: ſoft) 
ſoftening, or mollifying. | 

MOLLIFICA'TION,, 1 a making ſoft, 2 ll. 
leviation, or leſſening. |. f | 

To MO'LLIFY (of mellio, lat. of mollis ſoft) 1 
to ſoften, to make ſoft, tender, or ſupple. 2 
to calm, appeaſe, or pacify. 3 to move ts 
compaſſion. 4 to eaſe, mitigate, or abate. 

MO'LLINET, a {mall muller to grind colours, 

MO'LLY, a man that loves boys, a ſodomite. 

* MOLO'SSES, the dregs of ſugar, generally 
called treacle, 

MO'LTEN, melted, or caſt | 

MOLTEN greaſe, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
MOME, a *up:d, droniſh fellow. 

MOMENT (of momentum, lat. of mat um a mo. 
tion) I an inſtant of time. 2 importance, 
or conſequence. 

MO'MENTARY, or MOMENTANEOUS, 


of a very ſhort duration, 


Which is alſo equal to the ſemi diameter, is 
divided into thirty parts. 


MOPP WALL, 2 bird that deffroys bees. 
MO HAIR, a ſtuff uſed in working button- 


holes, & e. 


MOMENT Obs, of great conſequence. 
MOMENTS (in Mathematics) are ſuch inde- 
terminate and unſtzble parts of quantity, # 


n . flue, l. e. 
are ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual Bu either 


_ MONIE „ ſtored, or ſtocked with money, 


either continually decreaſing or increaſing; 
I hich latter are taken for offirmative and 
poſitive moments, and the former for nega- 
tive or ſubtractable ones, And theſe conti- 
 nvally increafing or decreaſing particles are 
ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall ; for as ſoon 
' as ever they come to be of any finite mag- 
nitude, they ceaſe to be moments. Mo- 
ments therefore are to be looked upon not as 
the genzrative principles of finite magni- 
tude ; but to be inceptive only of them. 
MOMENTS (in a phyſical ſenſe, as they are 
uſed in reference to the laws of motion) ſig- 
nify the quantities of motion or forces in any 
moving bodies; and ſometimes ſimply the 
motion itſelf ; and they define it to be the 
vis infita, or power by which any moving 
bodies do. contisually change their places. 
This force is compounded of the quantity of 
matter and velocity conjointly. 
MO'MUS, gr. the god of carping, and finding 
fault with other people's actions, without 
* regard to their own, 


MONNACHAL (of monachalis, lat. of monachus 


MON i 


addition to divers merchantable trades; ns 
fſh-monger, cheeſe-monger, &c. 2 à kind 
of fiſher boat. 4 
MON GREL, adj. got by two kinds. 
MONGREL, ſub. one chat is born of parents 
of diffetent countries. 
MONUTION (of monitzo, lat. of moneo to 
warn) admonition, exhortation, or warning. 
M/NNITOR, lat. a remembrancer, or one who 
werneth another. 4 
MONK (a contraction of jevexo;, gr. of jcovo; 
alone) Ia recluſe, or | anchoret, 2 (in 
Printing) a blut. 3 the name of a fiſh, re- 
ſembling a monk's cowl, a miller's thumb. 
MONRKERT, che profeſſion, or the humour of 
monles, +4 
MONKEY, a creature well known, 
MONMOUTH, [W. lon. 29. 400, lat. 519. 
47'.] a bandſome well-built town, the ca- 
pita] of Monmouthſhire, lituate at the con- 
flux of the Wye and Minny, over each of 
which it has a bridge, and a third over the 
Frothy, which comes juſt below the others. 
It was incorporated by Charles . and is go- 


a monk) monkiſh, or belonging to a monk, 
MO/NACHISM, 1 the ſtate or condition of 
the monks. 2 the monks themſelves, | 
MONARCH (of rovagyocy, gr. ag a lone, 
and agn government) a ſovereign, or 7 1 
ruling alone. 
MONA/RCHICAL, of, or belonging to a 
monarch, or monarchy. 
MONA'RCHICALS, heretics in the ſecond 
century, who acknowledged but one perſon 
in the holy Trinity, and faid that the Fa- | 
ther was crucified, * 


MONARCH (of nay gr. of ove; a- 


one, and agx to rule) the government of 
a prince alone, a ſtate where the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the hands of one. 

MONASTE RIAL, belonging to a monaſtery, 
or monks, | 


MO'NASTERY (of monafterium, lat, of jwo- 


Vagngioy, gr, of t, to hve ſolitary) a 


convent, a ſolitary place, a cloiſter of monks 
or nuns. * | 

MONA/STIC, or MONA/STICAL, belong- 
ing to a monaſtery, or ſolitary life. | 

MOND, a golden globe, the enſign of an em- 
peror, or king, 

MONDAY, the ſecond day of the week ; ſo, 
called becauſe the Saxons worſhipped the 
moon on this day, | 

To MONE, 1 to grieve, or lamegt. 2 to be- 
wail, or deplore. 

MO”NEY, a piece of metal ſtamp'd with thel 
effipies of a prince or arms of a ſtate, which 
makes it current at a certain rate, 

MONEY wort, the name of an herb, 


MO/NNEYERS, x corners, or mint- men. 2 


bankers, who deal in returns of money, [- 


MO'/NGER, 1 this was the ancient name for 


verned by two bailiffs, fifteen common- 
council, and a town clerk ; and it ſends one 
member to parliament, Its chief trade is 
with Briſtol, by the Wye, which runs into 
the Severn, - It has been of great note, and 
was defended by a caſtle, now gone to ruin, 
but wat a ſtately edifice, It has a good corn 
market on ſaturday, and fairs every monday 
in Lent, Whit-tueſday, Trinity-monday, 
Auguft the 24th, the 11th, 18th, and 22nd ' 
of November, It gives the title of Earl to 
the Mordaunts, joiatly with Peterborough. 
Diſtant from London 99 computed and 127 
meaſured miles, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, was formerly part of 
Wales, and is in the dioceſe of Landaff, but 
is now an Engliſh county, bounded by Breck- 
nockſhire and Herefordſhire on the north, 
by Glocefterſhire on the eaſt, by the Severn 
ſea on the ſouth, and by Glamorganſhire on 
the weſt, It is divided into ſeven hundreds, 
is 80 miles in circumference, centains 
340,000 acres of land, ſeven market-towns, - 
and 127 pariſhes 3 and it ſend» three mem» 
bers to parliament, viz, the county two, and 
Monmouth one. It is very hilly and woody, 
yet *tis exceeding healthful and fertile, the 
hills feeding abundance of ſheep, and the 
valleys bearing great crops of corn; there is 
alſo much graſs, it being well watered by 
many ſmall rivers, which generally empty 
themſelves into the Severa ſea, e 
MOY/NOCHORD (of guvaxo0eÞ0v, gr. of wave; 
one, and xc the firing of a mufica} in- 
firumeat) an inſtrument having many itrings 
of one ſound, made uſe of by the ancients 
for regulating of ſounds ; but ſome appropri. 
ate the name to an inſtrument that hath but 
one itring, as the trumpet marine. 


= 


a merchant ; but now it is only uſed as an, MQ”"NQDY (of A, gr. alone, ad a ſong) 


- MONOPE'TALOUS (of A one, and we- 


M ON 
1 mournful ſong, ſung by one perſon, 
MONO”GAMY (of woroy2pus, gr. of pores 


one, and yajg marriage) the marrying of 


one wife, or huſband, 
MO NOGRAM (of woroypapapury, gr. of proves 
one, and yetjujuc a letter) I a ſcience in one 
ine, or an epigram in one verſe, 2 a cy- 
pher, or character compoſed of two or more 
letters interwoven, | 
MO'NOLOGUE, or MONO'!LOGY (of N- 
$0Xoyet, gr. of pore; alone, and Aoyie a 
ſpeech) a ſoliloquy, or a dramatic ſcene, when 
but one actor ſpeaks, 


MON 


oppoſite point of the compaſs, and con. 
tinue to blow that way for che likes 2 


MONSTER (of monfirum, lat, of mornſiro to | 


ſhew) 1 a thing prodigious, or wonderful, 
2 any thing that is againſt, or beſide the 
"—_ 7 of nature. 3 any vaſt, huge 
or deformed body. 4 a perſon prodigiouſly 
wicked or miſchievous, e 


MO'NSTROUS, 1 of, belonging to, or like 


a monſter. 2 exceſſive, prodigious, 


MONSTRUM, (with the Roman catholics ſig · 


nißes the box in which the relicks of ſaints 
are kept, 


MONO'/MIAL (in Algebrs) is a quantity off MO'NTANISTS, a ſect of heretics, ſo called 


name, or of but one term, 


re N a leaf, gr.) having but one leaf, 

MONOPETALOUS plant (in Botany) are 
ſuch as ſeem to have ſeveral ſmall petela or 
leaves, yet are all of one piece. 

MONO'POLIST (of Ae , gr. of prove; 
alone, and rf to ſell) one that ingrofles 
all the trade to himſelf, : 

To MONO”POLIZE, to ingroſs all the trade, 
or the whole of a commodity to one's ſelf. 
MONO#POLY, the ingroſſing the whole of 

a commodity to one's ſelf, 

This is of two kinds : the one when a perſon 
buys up the whole of a thing, in order to re- 
tail it at an advanced price. The other when 
a patent is obtained from the prince, prohi- 
biting any other perſon to fell any commodity 
beſides the patentee. 1 

MOV PTOTON, gr. (in Grammar) is a 
noun that has but one caſe. | 

MONOPYYURENOUS init (of prove; alone, 
and mveeyn a kernel, gr.) ſuch fruit as con- 
tains but one kernel or ſeed, 

MONO'RCHIS (of cov; alone, and ogy; 2 
teſticle) a perſon that has but one teſticle, 

M3 NO0'STICON, gr. (of pcovo; alone, and ci 
a verſe) an epigram conſiſting of but one 
ſingle verſe, 

MONOSY'LLABLE (of pororuancGey, gr. of 
p42v0; alone, and ruNAa Sg a ſyllable) a word 
that has but one ſyllable. | 

MONOTHFISM (of yovog one, and Steg 
God, gr.) the doctrine or principles of the 
unitarians. | 55 

MONO /YTHELITES (of Aeg one, and 98 
Au,, will, gr.) a ſect of heretics in the 
ſeventh century, who held there was but 
one will in Jeſus Chrift, N | 

MONO“ TONY (of ug,, and veveg a tone, 
gr.) the having but one tone, or being of 
the ſame ſound, a want of variation of the 
voice, | 

MONOTRVGLYPH (of juardlgryupo?, gr. of 
e one, and Ty; Aue triglypb) a term 
in architecture, fignifying the ſpace of one 
triglyph between two pilaſters, or two co- 
lums. 


MONSOONS, trade- winds, or ſuch as blow 


- 


Aftronomical MONTHS, 


there are two ſorts, the mean 


half a year, &c, one way, and then ſhift to 


from one Montanus their principal, who gave 


out, that he himſelf was the comforter pro- 


miſed by Chriſt, &c, 


MO'NTANEOUS (of montanus, lat, of mont 


a mounts in) x dwelling, being, feeding, 
ranging, fituate, or growing on the moun- 
tains, 2 full of mountains. 


MONTIFIA'SCO, a fort of delicious wine, 


_ from Montifiaſcone, a ſmall city in 
taly. | 


MONTERO, a hnnter's, or horſeman's cap 
MONTE/T#H, a ſort of ſcallop'd baſon to cool 


glaſſes in, 


MONTGO”MERY, [W. lon, 4%. 10. lat. 


70 36. ] a large handſome town in north 
ales, the capital of Moptgomeryſhire, 
pleaſantly ſituate on the gentle aſcent of a 
hill; and was formerly defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle, It is an ancient borough town, 
fending one member to parliament, and 1s 
governed by bailiffs, e. Many good fa- 
milies reſide here, which makes it a genteel 
town, It has a good market on thurſday, 
and fairs on March the 25th, May the 27th, 
and Auguſt the 24th. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 120 computed and 153 meaſured miles. 


MONTGO”MERYSHIRE, a county in north 


Wales, in the dioceſes of St. Aſ:ph, Ban- 
gor, and Hereford, bounded by Merionith- 
ſhire and Denbighſhire on the north, by 
Shropſhire on the eaſt, by Radnorſhire on 
the ſouth, and by Cardiganſhire on the weſt, 
It is divided into ſeven hundreds, is 94 
miles in circumference, contains about 
560,000 acres of lind, has fix market- 
towns, forty-ſeven pariſhes, and ſends two 
members to parlizment. 


MONTH, is a certain number of days, con- 


fiſting of ſomething more or leſs than thirty 
days, and is either aftronomical, or civil, 
which are like- 
wiſe called natural, are thoſe that are go- 
verned by the courſe of the ſun and moon, 
and are either ſolar, or lunar. 


A ſelar MONTH, is properly the ſpace of 


time that the ſun employs to run through 
any ſign of the zodiac, which is the twelfth 
part of the whole ecliptic; and of theſe 
ſolar month, 


which is the time that the ſun requires to 
move 


MON 


the twelfth part of the zodiac 
A motion, (and which con- 
its of 30 days, 10 hours, 29 min. 6 ſec. 
18 thirds, 50*fourths) and the true ſolar 
month, which is the time that the ſun re- 
quires to move through one of the ſigns by 
his true motion; and as theſe times are un- 
equal, being greateſt when the ſun is in the 
adogeum, which happens when the ſun is in 


"about 8 deg. of Cancer, and ſhorteſt when 


MOR 
4 a ſepulchre, a ſtatue, or any ſuch thing to 
preſerve the memory of any one. 


MOOD, 1 humour, temper, or. diſpoſition, 


2 (in Grammar) manner of ſpeaking, by way 
of diſcourſe, command, &c. 3 (in Muſic) 
certain proportions of the time, or meaſure 
of notes. 

MOODY, fullen, moroſe. : 


MOON, one of the heavenly bodies. See | 


Luna. 


he is in his perigeum, which happens when MOON-caff, a falſe conception, 


he is in about $ deg. of Capicorn. 
Lunar MONTHS, are thoſe which a1e mea- 


MOON. eyed, that can ſee better by moon- 
light, than by day, 


ſured by the motion of the moon, and of MOOR, 1 a fen, or marſh, 2 a black-moor, 
theſe there are three ſorts, the periodical, | or native of the ſouthern parts of Africa, 


the ſynodical, and that of illumination. 

The periodical MON TH, is that ſpace of time 

* that the moon employs to run through the 
ecliptic, or till ſhe returns to the ſame place 
from whence ſhe began to move, which ac- 
cording to mean motion, is performed in 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 min, 7 ſec. but according 
to her true motion in an hour more or leſs, 

The ſynodical MONTH, is that ſpace of time 
which elapſes between one conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, and the next following, and 
is of two ſorts, viz, the true and the mean. 

The mean ſynodical month, is that which 2+ 
grees with the mean motion of the ſun and 
moon, and is equal to 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 min, 3 ſec, 11 thirds, and is the mea» 
fore of all the lunar months, But the 
True ſynodical month, is that which is made 
by the true conjunction of the ſun and 
moon; and its difference from the mean, is 
ſometimes greater, and ſometimes leſs than 
14 hours, 

MONTH of i/lumination, or apparition, is the 
interval of time between the day that the 
moon begins to appear, after the conjuncti- 
on, to the day the diſappears ; and this month 
ordinarily confiſts of 26 days, but not ex- 
actly, being more or leſs, according as the 
motion is ſwifter or ſlower, or according as 
ſhe is to the northward or ſouthward, &c. 

Civil, or political MONTH, is a certain 
number of days, fewer or more, according 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the country in 
which they are kept, | 

MONT pagnote, fr. or pat of the invulnera- 
ble (in Military affairs) is an eminence ch6ſen 
out of cannon ſhot of the place beſieged, 
where curious perſons poſt themſelves to ſee 
an attack, and the manner of the fiege, out 
of danger, 

MONTRO'SS, an under gunner, or an aſſiſt- 
ant to en engineer, gunner, or fGre-maſter ; 
their duty is to afſiſt the gunners in traverſe- 
ng, ſpunging, loading and firing their ord- 
nance, 


MO"NUMENT (of monumentum, lat. of moneo 


to put in mind) 1 a memorial of any perſon 
or thing, good or bad, 2 a chronicle, or 
fecoid, 3 an authur's work, or writings. 


MOR AULITY, 1 moral philſophy. 


| to bite) of a biting, or Ringing quslity. 
& + 14 


To MOOR (ſea term) to lay out anchors for 
the ſecure riding of a ſhip. 

OCR a fowl that lives in moors, or 

ens. . 

MOOR's- bead (in Chemiſtry) the copper dome 
of a reverberating furnace, ſo called from its 
reſembling the form of an head. 

MOORS, the bailiffs of the lord of the manor 


in the iſle of man. 


MOOSE, the name of an American beaſt, 


MOOT, an exerciſe of arguing caſes, perform 
ed by young ſtudents in law at appointed 
times, the better to enable them for practice. 

MOP, an utenſil to waſh 2 room with, &c, 

To MOP, 1 to cleanſe a room with a mop. 2 
to make wry faces, 

MOPE, a ſtupid heavy perſon. 


To MOPE, to be ſtupid, or full of melan- 


choly thoughts. | 

MOP-eyed, or MO'PSICAL, dim-fighted. 

MO'RAL, adj. (of morals, lat. of mores man- 
ners) 1 belonging to manners, or behaviour. 
2 honeſt, ſi ncere. | 

8 ſub. the ſenſe, or ſignification of a 
able, | 

MORAL pbiloſophy, is that which lays down 
rules for the regulation or well-governing 
the actions of man, only as be is a man. 

2 good 
morals, or principles. 3 moral ſenfe, or 
fignification. | 

To MO"RALIZE, 1 to give the moral ſenſe 
of. 2 to diſcourſe of morality, 

MO/RALLY, 1 in a moral ſenſe. 2 likely, 
probably. 3 according to the dictates of na- 
tural reaſon, | 

MO'RALS, x moral philoſophy, 
ples, manners, or conditions. 

MORA'SS (from moor) a marſh, a fen, a bog, 
or mooriſh ground. 

MO RBID (of morbidus, lat. of morbus a diſ- 
eaſe) 1 fickly, faint, diſeaſed. 2 of, or 
belonging to a diſeale, 3 infectious, apt to 
breed diſeaſes. x 

MORBI'FICAL, or MORBI “FIC, that cauſes 
diſeaſes, 

MO'RCLAY, a mortal, and deadly ſword. 

MORDA”/CITY (of mordacitas, lat, of mordis 
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> MORDVCATIVE, Ringing, or biting, © 


MORE, the comparative of much, and of} 


many. 
MOREOVER, befides, and likewife, 
MO'REL (of morell; fr.) the name of a plant. 
MOXKE'>K- work. a kind of antique painting 
and carving, +fter the manner of the Moors, 
MORETON- HAMSTED, IW. lon, 4 deg. 
lat. 509. 44, a imall town in Devonſhire, 
Dn the ſkirts of Dartmore 3 it has a market 
op faturd+y, and fairs on St. Margaret's, St. 
Michael's, and St, Andrew's day. Diſtant 
from London 150 computed and 179. mea- 
ſured miles, and 12 from Exeter, 
MORETON, a towa in Gleceſterſhire, with 
# market on tueſday, Diſtant from Landon 
30 me2tured miles. . 
+ MORI”GEROUS (of merigerus, lat. of mo- 
rigero to obey) dutiful, obedient, complaiſant. 
HMORILLE, fr. a ſort of muſhroom. 
MORION, or MORIAM, a ftzel-cap, o- 
head- piece, | | 
MORI'SCO, a morris dance, | 
MO'RKIN, a beaft that dies by miſchance 
or ſickneſs. | | 
MO'RLING, the woo! of a dead ſheep. 
MORN, or MU/RNING, the beginning of 
the day. | a 
MORO”LOGY (of pwgohoyia, gr. of Age 
Foeliſh, and Ayia a diſcourſe) a fooliſh 
ſpeaking. | 
MORO'SE (of moroſus, lat. of morſus a bite) 
ſullen, croſs, pee viſh, tefly, froward, hard 
to pleaſe. 
MOROYSITY, ſorliſhneſs, peeviſhneſs. 
MORPETH, CW. lon. 19. 15/. lat. 5 5. 
'I5/,] a town in Northumberland, on the 
river Wentſbeck, which runs through the mid- 
dle of it, and yieles plenty of 6h. The body 
of the town ſtands on the north fide of the 
tiver; and the church, with the ruins of an 
old caftle on a hill, on the fouth fide, It 
is a borough by preſcripiton, ſending two 
members to parliament 3 and a corporation 
governed by two bailiffs and ſeven aldermen. 
Tis a poſt town, and a good thoroughtare ; 
has a market on wedneſday and ſaturday, and 
fairs on Holy-tburſday, and July the 21ſt. 
Diſtant from London 224 computed, and 
291 meaſured miles; and 15 from New- 
caſtle, 
MORPHEW (of morpbet, fr.) a white ſcurf 
upon the body. | 
MO*RRIS-dance, an antic dance performed 
by ſeveral men with bells upon their legs, 
and a boy in a girl's habit, with his head 
gaily trimmed up. | 
MORSE, an amphibious creature called a 
ſea ox. | 
MO'RSEL (of merſellum, lat. a dim. of mor- 
ſus a bite) a little bit, or ſmall piece. 
To blxv a MORT (in Hunting) is to ſound a 
particular air. called a mort, to give notice 
that the deer that was hunted is taken, and 
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MO/RTAL (of morcalis, lat. of mors 


ſubject to death. 
naged by mortals, 


desth) y 

2 human, done, or ma- 

| | 3 earthly, or of this 
lower world. 4 deadly 5 dangerous, bringing 
death, 5 great, extreme, prodigious, 

MO'RTALS, men, mankind, | 

MORTA”LITY, 1 fraiky, or a ſtate ſobject 
to death. 2 the plague, or any great ſick- 

| neſs. 3 death. | 

.MO/RTAR (of mortarium, lat. of the antiq, 
verb morto, i. e. contero to pound) 1 a vei- 
ſel wherein things are pounded, 2 lime and 
fand'mix'd together for building. 3 a lamp 
ſo called; 5-24 | 

MORTAR); or MORTAR piece (in Gunnery) 

is a kind of very ſhort piece of cannon, or 
ordnance, thick and wide, prriper for the 
diſcharging of bombs, carcaſſes, ſtones, &c. 
Ic is uſually mounted on a carriage, the 

wheels whereof are very low, 

MO'RTGAGE (of mort death, and gage a 
pledge, fr.) a pawn of lands, tenements, &c, 
for money borrowed, to be the creditors for 
ever, it the money be not paid on the day 
agreed. 

MORTGAGE'E, he or ſhe to whom lands are 
mortgaged. 

MO'/RTGAGER, the party who has made the 
mortgage. 

MORTI'FEROUS (of mort i ferus, lat. of mors 
death, and fero to bring) deadly, bringing 
death. * 

MORTIFICA/TION, 1 ſelf-denial. 2 grief, 
or uneaſineſs. 3 croſs, or misfortune, 4 
(in- Chemiftry) is the alteration of the out- 
ward form of metals, minerals, &c. 5 (in 

| Surgery) a gangrene, or loſs of life, natural 
heat, and ſenſe in a member. 

To MO/RTIFY (of mortrfice, lat. of nor: 
death, and facio to cauſe) 1 to ſubdue, or 
crucify. 2 to afflict, or trouble. 4 to vex, 

or humble, 4 (in Chemiftry) to change th e 
outward form or ſhape of a mix'd body, 5 
(in Cookery) to keep fleſh till it grow tender, 
or till it has got a hogoo, 6 to gangrene, or 
turn to a mortification 

MO RTISE (of mortoiſe, fr.) the hole that is 
cut in one piece of wood to let in another. 

MORTLING, the ſame as Merling; which 
ſee, - 

MO'RTMAIN (of mrtua manus, lat, i. e. 2 
dead hand) the alienation of lands, tenements, 

Ke. to any guild, corporation, or fraternity, 

MO/RTUARY (of mortuaire, fr.) a gift left 
by a man at his death to the church, in re- 
compence of perſonal tithes omitted to be 

aid in his life-time, 

Capur MO'RTUUM, lat. (in Chemiſtry) is 
the groſs relicks of any thing diſtilled ; 18 
Engliſh the dead head, 

MOSA'ICAL, of, or belonging to Moſes, 

MOSAIC «vork, a moſt curious work wrought 
with tones, &c. of all colours, artificially ſet 


| 


Killed, or killing. 


together, ſo as to repreſent any 4 os 


SCHE'TTO, a ſinging gnat, very trou- 
m_— in the Weſt Indies. 
MO'SCHEY, or MOSQUE *, a church, or 
tewple among the Turks. 
MOSS, I a kind of ſpongious or downy vege- 
table ſubſtance growing upon. trees, flones, 
&c, 2 a fine ſugar- work made by confecti- 


oners. 

MO'SSES, mooriſh, or boggy places, 8 

M0SS-troopers, a ſort of robbers in the northern 
part of Scotland. 

MOST, the ſuperlative of much, 

| MOSTICK, the flick which a painter reſts on 
"when at work. 

MOSTRA, ital. (in Muſic). a little mark at 
the end of each line, direQting where the 
note ſtands that begins the next line. | 

MOTE. See Mor. 

MITETTO, or MUTE'TTI, ital. (in Muſie) 
a kind of church muſic made uſe of among 
the Roman catholics ; it is much of the 
ſame nature in divine muſic, as a cantata is 
in common. ; 

MOTH, a vermin that eats cloaths. 

MO'THER, 1 ſhe that has brought forth a 
child, 2 the womb, or matrix. 3 a ſort 


1 


1 


of mouldineſs on beer, wine, &c. 

MOTION (of motio, lat. of moves to move) 
1 the act of moving, or ſtirting. 2 the 
march, as of an army, 3 will, or accord. 
4 overture, or propoſal, 5 requeſt, or ſuit, 
6 diſpoſition, or inclination. | 

MOTION (in Philoſophy) is a continual and 
ſucceſſive mutation of place, and is either 
2bſglute, or relative. 

Abſolute MOTION, is the change of the ab- 
ſolute place of any moving body, and there- | 
fore its celerity will be meaſured by the quan- 
tity of the abſolute ſpace, which the move- 
able body has run through. 

Relative MOTION, is the mutation of the 
relative or vulgar place of the moving body, 
and fo hath its celerity accounted, or mea- 
ſured by the quantity of relative ſpace, which 
the moveable body runs over. 

C:mpounded MOTION, is that which js pro- 
duced by ſeveral forces conſpiring together ; 
and forces are faid to conſpire, when the di- 
retion of one is not contrary to the direction 
of another; as when the radius of a tircle 
moves about the centre, and at the ſame 
time a point is conceived w yo forwards 
along it, . 

MOTION of the apogaum (in the Ptolemaic 
lyſtem) is an arch of the zodiac of the pri- 
mum mobile, contained between the line of 
the apogzum, and the beginning of Aries. 

c MOTION of kib-ation, See LI MAT ION 
of the earth, 

MOTION (in Astronomy) the ordinary covrſes 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Din! MOTION, is that wherewith all the 
heavenly bodies, and the whole mundane 
ſphere appear do revolye every day round 


| 


MOU 

| the, earth from eaſt to weſt, 

Secondary MOTION, is that whereby a ſtar, 
or planet advatices a certain ſpace every day 
from the eaſt towards the weſt, 

MOTION (in Muſie) the menner of beating 
the meaſure to haſten or ſlacken the time cf 
the words or notes. 

MO'TIVE, adj. (of motivus, lat. of moves to 
move). moving, or that cauſes motion, 

MOTIVE, ſub. reaſon, or inducement; 

+ MOTY'VITY, the power of moving. 

MO'TLY, mixed, or ſpotted. 

MO'TTO, ital. the words of an emblem, or 
device, _ 55 

MOVE ABLE, or MO'VABLE, 1 that may 
be moved. 2 that vaties in time. 

MOVE ABLES, thoſe goods which are capable 
of being removed from place to place, a 
perſonal eſtate. 

To MOVE (of moves, lat. of Vi, heb. to 
turn one way or other) 1 to ſtir, or ſhake. 2 
to diſturb, or trouble. 3 to perſuade, or 
ſollicitate. 4 to remove, or change one's 
dwelling. 5 to excite, as to compaſſion. 
to affect the minds of an auditory, 7 to 
cauſe, 8 to ſtir, or be in motion. 9 to 
provoke, or incenſe, , | 

MO/'VEMENT, 1 motion. 2 all thoſe parts 
of a clock, watch, &c, as are in motion. 

MOULD, 1 a form wherein any thing is caſt, 
2 earth mix'd with dung. 3 the dent, or 

| hollowneſs in the upper patt of the head. 

To MOULD, 1 to cat in a mould. 2 to 

| faſhion, or ſhape a thing. 3 to grow mouldy, 
or muſty, | 

To MOULDER, 1 to fall into duſt, 2 to be 

| conſumed, or waſted, ; 

MOU'LDINGS (in ArchiteQurte) are all thoſe 
jettings or projetures beyond the naꝶed 
wall, column, &c. which only ſerve for or- 
nament, whether they be ſquare, round, 
freight, or crooked, Of theſe there are 
ſeven kinds more conſiderable than the reſt, 
viz. the Doucine, the Talan or Heel, the 
Cvolo or Quarter-round, the Flinth, the 
HAftragal, the Denticle, and the Cavetto 5 
which ſee in their proper places. 

MOULDINGS (in Gunnery) are all the emi= 

nent parts of a gun, as ſquares or rounds, 
which ſetve generally for ornament. The 
rings of a gun are likewiſe called mouldings, 

MO'ULINET, fr. 1 {in Mechanies) ſignifies a 
roller, which being croſſed with two levers, 
is uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, and 
other ſort of engines of the like nature, to 
heave up ſtones, timber, &c. 2 (in Forti- 
fication) a kind of turn ſtile, u'villy placed 
in the paſſages to keep out horſes, and ob- 
lige poſſengers to go dne by one. ö 

To MOULT, or MOU'LTER, to caſt the 
feathers, as birds do, 

MOULTON, a town in Devonſhire, on the 
Moul. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 
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eightzen burgeGes, a recorder, town-clerk, 
£2 ; Fff and 
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45] a market town in Leiceſterſhire, pro- 
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and two ſeijeants at mace. Here is a market { 


on ſaturday, and that before the 1oth of 
April; and that before September the 29th 
are well furniſhed with all ſorts of cattle and 
merchandize, The chief manufacture is 
ſerges, ſhalloons, and felts. It has a free 
ſchool, and a charity- ſchool. Diſtant from 
London 146 computed, and 183 meaſured 
miles; and 20 from Exeter. 
MOUND, 1 a hedge, or bank. 
or rampler. 
MOUNT (of nent, fr. of mom, lat. a hill) 
1 a mountain, or hill. 2 a walk raiſed on 
the fide of a gzrcen, above the level of the 
reſt of the plot. 
To MOUNT, 1 to aſcend, or get vp. 2 to 
put it upon, as to mount a cannon, i. e. 
to put it upon a carrizge. 
To MOUNT the guard (in Military affairs) 
is to go upon that duty, 
To MOUNT a breach, is to run up it, or to 
attack it. | 
To MCUNT the trenches, is to go upon guard 
in the trenches, - 
MOUNTAIN, an high hill, a part of the 
earth riſing to a conſiderable heighth above 
the level of its ſurface. 
MOU'NTAINOU>, hilly, or full of moun- 
tains. 
MOU'NTEBANK (of montinbanco, ital.) a 
quack, a wandering pretender to phyſic. 
MOUNTSO' REL, [W. lon. 19. 6/. lat. 529, 


2 a fence, 


perly Mount Sozr- hill, from the river Soar 


now but one, The market is on monday, 
and the fair on June the 29th, 


Diſtant: 


fthe, 2 to make a mow, or hea 
hay, &c. | 
MOWER, 2 perſon that cutteth corn, graſs, 


M UL 


P of em, 


&c, with a ſithe. 


MOYENAU, fr. (in Fortification) is a ſol! 


flat baſtion, commonly placed 1n the middle 
of an over- Iong courtin, by which the bag. 
ons at the extremities are not well defended 
from the ſmall ſhot, by reaſon of their di 
ſtance; ſo that this work is proper for placing 
in it a body of muſqueteers to fire upon the 
enemy from all ſides, 


MUCH, a great quentity, 
MU'CID (of mucidus, lat. of muceo to be muſty) 


hoary, muſty, mouldy. 


MU'CILAGE, fr, (of mucus, lat. ſnivel) ſlime, | 


or ſnivel. 


MUCILAGE (in Pharmacy) is a ſlimy extnc- 


tion made of ſeeds, roots, &c. with water, 


MUCILA”GINOUS, ſlimy, or ſnivelly. 
MUCK, 1 dung, or filth, 


2 pelf, which a 


mi ſer ſcrapes up. 


MU/CKENDER, a child's handkerchief, 
MU'COUS (of mucoſus, lat. of mucus ſlime) 


ſlimy, or mucilaginous, 


Mop, dirt, filth, mire. , 
To MUD, 1 to ſpatter with mud, 2 to thicken, 


or muddy the water. 


To MUDDLE, 1 to dabble in the mud, 2 to 


intoxicate one's head, as flrong liquors: ds 
in a morning. 


gouty. 


MU/DDY, 1 full of mud. 2 troubled, thick, 


3 heavy, grum, ſurly, 4 confuſed, 


as a muddy idea. 

on the weſt fide of it, over which it has a MUE, See Mew. | 

bridge, #nd a hill in the middle of the town. MUFF, a caſe of fur to put the hands in, 
It had formerly a caftle, and two chapels, ' To MU/FFLE, 1 to wrap the mouth, or face 


in cloaths, 


bly, 


2 to ſtutter, or ſpeak unintelli- 


from London 83 computed and 104 mea- MU'FFLE (among Chemiſts) is the cover of a 
tef, which is put over it in the fire, 
To MOURN, to lament, to bewail, to grieve. MU/FFLER, a piece of cloth to be tied about 
MOURNING, 1 ſorrow, or affliftion, 2 

block cloaths, &c. a particular dreſs worn |MU'FTI, the chief prieſt or patriarch of the 
Mahometan religion, 


ſured miles; and 6 from Leiceſter. 


on ſome melancholy occafon to fignify grief, 

MOUSE, a ſmall creature infeſting houſes, 
barns, &c. | 

MOUSE ear, the name of an herb, 

MOUSE tail, the name of an herb. 

MOUSHOLE, a town in Cornwal on the weft 
fide of Mounts bay, is a harbour for fiſhers | 
boats. It has a market on thurſday, and 
fairs on Midlent-monday, and September the 
29th, Diſtant from London 230 computed 
and 290 meaſured miles. 

MOUTH, 1 part of an animal body well 
known.” 2 the top of a bottle. 3 the fore 
part of an oven. 4 the muzzle end of a 
gun. 5 the end of a river, or where it 
empties itfelf into the ſea, 

To MOUTH, 1 to catch with the mouth, as 
a dog, &c. 2 to ſpeak after a c'owniſh, or 


contemptuous manner, 
To MOW, I to cut dcwn corn, &c, with a|: 


| 


1 


the mouth or chin. 


MUG, a pot, or drinking cup. : 
MUG. evort, a phyſical herb, motherwort. 
MU'/GGLETO'/NIANS, a blaſphemous ſect, 


which began in England about the year 1657. 
They had their name from one Lodowick 
Muggleton, a journeyman taylor, who, 10 
conjunction with one Reeves, pretended to 
an abſolute power of ſaving and damning 
whom they pleaſed ; and that they were the 
two laſt witneſſes that ever God would ſend 
upon the earth, 


MULA#TTO, the child of a man or woman 


black moor, and of a man or woman 
another nation, 


MU'LBERRY, a fruit well known. 
MULCT (of mulfa, lat. of mulgeo to milk) 1 


an amerciament, penalty, ar fine of money 


ſet on a perſon for ſome miſdemeanout. 


2 


a fine laid on goods by a company in * 


Ke. 
' To MULCT, 1 to fine, or lay a penalty upon. 
MULE, fr. a beaſt of burden ingendered be- 


MULTINO/MIAL (of multinominis, lat. of 


MUL 


raiſe money for the maintenance of conſuls,” 


2 to puniſh, or inflict puniſhment upon, 


tween a horſe and an 2fs, ] 
MULES (in Gardening) thoſe flowers which 
are produced from- two different ſorts. 
To MULL vine, to heat it with ſpices, ſu- 
gary Ec. F 
MU'LLEN, the name of an herb, 

MULLER, the flone held in the hand, in 
grinding colours, | 
MU'LLET (of mulet, fr.) 1 a ſea-fiſh. 2 2 
ſurgeon's inſtrument, like a pair of pincers. 
3 (in Heraldry) a bearing in form of the 

rowel of a ſpur. | 


MULLIGRUBS, ſurlineſs, doggedneſs, ill hu- 
meur, 


M UN 


MULTIPLICA'TION (of multiþ/icatio, lat, of 
multus many, and plico to knit together) a 
multiplying or augmentation. 

MULTIPLICATION (in Arithmetic ) the 
third great rule, confifing in the finding a 
third number out of two others given; 
wherein one of the given numbers is con- 
tained as often 2s unity is contained in the 
other, Or, it is the taking or repeating of 
one number or quantity as often as there are 
ſuppoſed units in the other. 

MULTIPLICA'TOR, or MULTIPLIER (in 
Arithmetic) is the number by which you 
multiply, or the number multiplying. _ 

MULTIPLI/CITY, - a multitude, or great 
deal, a great variety. | 

To MULTIPLY, 1 to increaſe, or augment, 
2 to be 'multiplied, or augmented. 3 (in 
Arithmetic) to multiply one number by an- 
other. 


— 


MULSE (of mulſum, lat. of mulceo to firoke or 
ſooth) a drink chiefly made of water, wine 
and honey, mixed and ſodden together. 

MULTA/NGULAR (of multangulus, lat. of 
maltus many, and angulus an angle) a figure 
that hath many fides and angles, | 

MULTIFA/RIOUS (of multifarii.s, lat. of 
multus many, and fero to bear) 1 of divers, 
or ſundry forts. 2 frequent, or often. 

MULTIGE/NEROUS (of multigener, lat. of 
multus many, and genus a kind) of many, cr 
ſundry kinds, 

MULTILA” TERAL (of multus many, and 
latus a fide, lat.) having many ſides. 

MULTFLOQUOUS (of multilguus, lat. of 


multus many, and /oquor to ſpeak) talkative, | . 


full of ſpeech, or one that uſeth many words, 


multus many, and nomen a name) having 
many names, 

MULTINOMIAL root (in Algebra). See 
POLYNOMIAL, 

MULTIPAROUS (of multiparus, lat. of mul- 
tus many, and paris to bring forth) that 
brings many young at a birth, 

MULTIPLE (in Arithmetic) a number which 
comprehends ſome other ſeveral times. 

MULTIPLE proportion, is when the ante- 
cedent being divided by the conſequent, the 
quotient is more than unity; and the ra- 
ſon of its name is becauſe the conſequent 
muſt be multiplied by the index, or expo- 
nent of the ratio, to make it equal to the 
antecedent. 

MULTIPLE ſuper- particular proportion, is 
when one number or quantity contains ano- 
. more than once, and ſuch an aliquot 
part. 

MULTIPLE ſuper-partient proportion, is when 
one number or quantity contain another di 
vers times, and ſome parts beſides. 

MULTIPLYABLE, or MULTVPLICABLE , 
that may be multiplied, 


MULTIPLICA/ND, the number to be mul- | 


MU'LTITUDE (of multitude, lat, of multus 
many) I a great many, a number, or great 
ſtore. 2 the vulgar, or mobile. 

MUM, a wholeſome kind of malt liquor, 
chiefly prepared in Germany, 

MUM! an interjection of — 

To MU'MBLE, 1 to ſpeak to one's ſelf, or 
very ſoftly. 2 to grumble, or murmur. 3 
to chew awkwardly, or with the gums, 2s 
old people do. 4 to beat, or 6rvb ſoundly. 

MU'MMER (of mommeur, fr.) a maſker, or 

perſon in diſguiſe, 

MUMMERY, maſquerading, or buffoonery, 

MUMMY, 1 a carcaſs, or body embaime6 af- 

ter the manner of the ancieat Egyptians 2 

the juice oozing from human bodies em- 

balmed. 3 a pitchy ſubſtance uſed to pre · 

ſerve dead bodies. 4 (in Gardening) a fort 

of wax uſed in the gratting of trees. 

To MUMP, 1 to ciſoppoint, or deceive. 2 
to ſpunge upon. 3 to beg, or crave cha- 
rity. 

MUMPS, 1 a ſort of quinſy. 2 flouts, or ill 
humour. 

To MUNCH (of macher, fr.) to chew, or chaw, 

MU'/NDANE (of mundanu, lat. of riundys the 
world) worldly, or belonging to the world. 

MU/NDATORY, Lee PurIiFiCATORY. 

MU/NDAY. See MoN DAY. | 

MU'NDIC, a hard ſlony ſubſtance found in 

tin ore. 

MUNDiFICA/TION, cleanſing, or purifying, 

deterſion. : 

To MU!NDIFY (of mundifico lat. of mundus 
clean, and facio to make) to cleanſe, or pu- 
rify. 

MUNGREL, See MoxXGREL, 

MUNICIPAL, adj. (of municipalis, lat. of 
municipium a city, or town corporate) be- 
lonzing to a city, or corporation. 

MUNICIPAL, ſub. a city, or town corporate. 

MUNi!FICENCE (of munificentia, lat. of 
munificus liberal) liberality, or bounty, 


MUNUVFICENT (of mu ni ſicus, lat, of munus 


tiplied. 


Fifa a ift, 
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3 gift, and facio to make) liberal, boun- 
tiful, free of gifts, 

MUNIMENT (of munimentum, lat, of munio 
to fortify) 1 a fortreſs, or ſtrong place. 2 
a deed, or record. 3 a houſe for keeping 
records, jewels, &c, 

M UNITE, fortified, fenced, or made ſtrong. 

MUNI*TION (of munitio, lat. of munio to 

fortify) x the action of fortifying. 2 am- 
munition, or warlike ſtores. 

MUR, or MURRH, a great cold, the poſe, 

MU'RAGE (of murus, 5 a wall) 1 a toll 

fror the building or repairing of public walls. 
2 a liberty granted to a town by the king, 
for the collecting money towards the walling 
of the ſame. 

MU'RAL (of muralis, lat. of murus a wall) 

of, belonging to a wall. 

MU'RDER, or MU'RTHER, a wilful and 
felonious killing of one. | 

To MURDER, to kill feloniouſly. 

To MURDER à thing, to do it badly, or 
aykwardly, | 

To MURDER à name, to ſpell it wrong. 

MU'RDERER, 1 one who has committed 
murder. 2 a ſmall cannon, generally uſed 
for the clearing a ſhip's deck, when ſhe is 
boarded by the enemy ; a pederero, 

To MURE up, to wall up. 

MU'RENGERS, to yearly officers in Cheſter, 
who keep the walls in repair, 

MURK, huſks of corn, 

MURKY, dark, Jouring. 

MU*RMUR (of nurmure, fr.) x complaint. 2 
ſpea king lo v. 

To MURMUR, to grumble, or complain, 

MU'RNIVAL, four of a ſort, as four kings, 
Ke. at cards, but eſpecially at the gam: 
called gleek, 755 


MU'RRAIN, a mortality, or contagious diſ- 


eaſe among cattle. 
MURRAY, a county of Scotland on the Ger- 
man fea, | 
MWRREY, a dark brown colour, £ 
MU'RRION (of morione, ital.) a ſteel head- 


piece. 5 | 
MU'SAPH, a book among the Turks, con- 
taining all their laws HEY 
MU'SCADEL, or MU'SCADINE, 12 fort of 
tweet and rich wine, 2 a fort of ſugar 
lumbd. | 
MUCCHEYTO., See Mosch ro. 
MU”SCLE (of muſculus, lat. a dim, of mu a 
mouſe) 1 a flzſhy fibrous part of the body of 
an animal, deſtined to be the organ or inſtru- 
ment of motion. 2 a ſhell- fin. 
MUS Ul. AR, belonging to the muſcles, that 
© partakes of the nature of the muſcles, 
MU sCULOUsãS, full of muſcles, 7 
MUSE (of muſe, lat. a ſong) 1 a goddeſs of 
poetry, 2 à melancholy fit, 
Ty MUSE, to meditate, or think upon. 
Mb, or MU'SET (among Hunters) is a 
f hole in a hedge, through which a bare goes, 
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MUSE'UM, lat. 2 a ſtudy, or library, 
place for the reſort of learned men. 

MU'SHROOM, an imperfect plant of a f 
ſubſtance, which grows up to its bulk ©”? 

ſudden, . 

MU'SIC, is one of the ſeven ſciences, com. 
moply called liberal, and comprehended allo 
among the mathematical, as having for its 
object difcrete quantity or number; but not 
conſidering it in the abſtract, like atithme- 
tic, but with relation to time or ſound, in 
arder to make a delightful harmony, : 

Practical MUSIC, is that which teacheth not 
only compoſition, that is, the manner df 
compoſing all ſorts of tunes or airs ; but alſo 
the art of ſinging with the voice, or playing 
upon muſical inſtruments. ; 

Theoretical MUSIC, is that which examineth 
the nature and property of concords and dif. 
cords, and explaining the proportions between 
them by numbers. 

MU/SICAL (of muſicus, lat, of muſica muſic) 
1 of, or belonging to muſic. 2 poetical, ot 
belonging to poetry. 3 addicted to muſic. 
MUSICIAN, a profeſſor, or practitioner of 

muſic. 

MUSK (of muſe, fr.) a ſort of perfume of a * 
very ftrong ſcent, reckoned to be the con- 
tents of an excreſcence growing out of the 
belly of a creature in, India, not unlike a 
goat, | | 

MUSK rats, a ſort of rats in America, tha 
live in burroughs, like rabbets, and ſmell 
like muſk, 

MU'SKET (of muſquet, fr.) 1 a fire-arm, uſel 
by ſoldiers. Its, length is three feet eight 
inches, and carries a ball of fixteen to the 
pound, 2 the male of a ſparrow hawk. 

MUSKET baſſtets (in Fortification) are baſkets 
of about a foot and a half high, and eight or 
ten inches diameter at the bottom, anc a 
full foot at. the top; they are filled with 
earth, and are ſet upon low parapets, ot 
breaſt- works, or on ſuch as are beaten down, 
that the muſqueteers may fire between them 

at the enemy, and yet be tolerably well ſe- 
cured againſt their fire, 

MUSQUETEER, a ſoldier arm'd with 1 
muſket, Ke. 

MUSQUETOO N (of mouſqueton, ir.) a fie 
arm ſhorter but thicker than the ordinary 
muſket. Its bore is a thirty-eighth part af 
its length, and carries ſeven ounces and 4 
half of lead, 

MU'SROL (of zuſerole, fr.) the noſe- band of 

| a horſe- bridle. 

MUSS, #fcramble. : 

MU'SSELIN, or MU!SLIN (of mouſzline, ft) 

a thin ſort of cloth made of cotton. 

MU'SSULMAN, arab. i. e. faithful in rei- 

gion, a ticle which the followers of Mabo- 

met take to themſelves, 

MUST, ſweet wine newly preſſed from the 
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MUSTA'CHES (of mouſtaches, fr.) whiſkers. 


TARO, a ſauce made of a ſeed of the 
_ ns, of a hot biting quality. ; 
MUSTER (of mouftre, fr. a ſpecimen) a review 

of a body of military forces under arms, in 
order to take an account of their numbers, 
condition, &c. : ? 

To MUSTER, 1 to review, or take a review. 
2 to gather together, 

MUSTER- mafer-general, is an officer who 
takes an account of every regiment, as to 
the number, horſes, arms, &c. _ 

MUSTER- rolls, lifts of the ſoldiers in every 
troop, company, regiment, &c. 

MUSTY, 1 of a fuſty, mouldy ſcent, 2 
dumpy, or out of humour, 

MUTABUVLITY, changesbleneſs, inconſtancy. 

MUTABILE (cf mutabilis, lat. of muto to 
change) 1 that may be changed. 2 uncon- 
fant, variable, unſteady, wavering. 

MUTE, adj. (of mutus, lat, dumb) 1 dumb, or 
ſpeechleſs. 2 not pronounced, 3 ſilent, or 
not ſpeaking. 

MUTE, ſub, (of mer, fr.) 1 a kennel, or cry 
of hounds. 2 the dung of birds, 3 (in the 
plural number) certain dumb perſons kept in 
the grand ſignior's ſeraglio, to firangle of- 
fenders 4 letters which yield no ſound of 
themſelves, and without a vowel. 

To run MUTE (in Hunting) the hounds are 
ſaid to do ſo, when they run without making 
any cry, 

To MU'TILATE (of muti/o, lat, to maim) 1 
to maim, or mangle, to cut away any mem- 
ber of a body, 2 to caſtrate, 

MU!TILOUS, maimed, or lamed, 

MUTINEER, a ſeditious perſon, one engaged 
ma mutiny. 

MU'TINOUS, ſeditious, apt to revolt. 

MUTINY (of mutinerte, fr.) commotion, ſe- 
dition, or revolt from lawful authority. 

To MUTTER, 1 to ſpeak confuſedly, 2 to 
grumble, or murmur. 

MU'TTON (of mouton, fr.) the fleſh of ſheep. 

MU'TUAL (of mutuus, lat, of muto to change) 
reciprocal, equally on both ſides. 

MUTULE (in Architecture) is a kind of ſquare 
modilion, ſet under the cornice of the Doric 
order, and ſo called from the word mutilus, 
maimed or imperfect, becauſe they repre- 
ſent the ends of the rafters, which are 
crooked or bent in like manner as the beams 
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or joints are repreſented by the triglyphs in 
the frize of the ſame order, | 

MU'ZZLE, 1 an halter, or headſtal for an 
horſe, &c. 2 the mouth of a gun, 3 the 
ſnout of certain beaſts, 

MYO'GRAPHY (of pyvoyeaqra, gr. of uw; 
a muſcle, and gh to deſcribe) a deſcrip= 
tion of the muſcles. 

MYO'LOGY (of wvonoyie, gr. of pus a 
muſcle, nd Ayia a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe 
upon the muſcles, or the knowledge of what 
relates to the muſcles of the body, 

MYO'PIA, gr. ſhort- ſightedneſs; a confafion, 
or obſcurity of fight when directed to remote 
objects. | | 

MYOPS (of uuwl, gr. of aug a mouſe, and 
an eye) one who is ſhort- ſighted, or pur- 
blind, 

MYURIAD (of Au, gr.) ten thouſand. 

MYROUBALANS (of paugocanays, gr. of aug 
an ointment, and ga Mae an acorn) a fruit 
growing in India like plumbs or damaſcens, 
called by ſome the nut of Egypt, 


MYRO#POLIST (of pugorwna, gr. * F 


a ſweet ointment, and ewazw to ſell) a 
perfumer, or ſeller of ſwe2t ointments, 
MYRRH (of As, gr. of T1, heb. bitter) 
an Arabian gum of a bitter taſte, 
MY'RTLE (of uglec, gr. of peugry a perfume) 
a ſweet ſmelling tree. g 
MY'STAGOGUE 3, (of wuvrayuſ.c, gr. of 
ubm to ſhut) he that ſhewed ſtrangers the 
rarities of a temple. 
MYSTERIOUS, 1 ſecret, or obſcure, 2 af- 
fected, or hidden. 
MVVSTERV (of Augnęie, gr. of uu to ſhut, 
of Ni hidden) 1 a thing obſcure, or dif- 
ficult to be apprehended. 2 a ſecret, or 
thing concealed, 3 a trade, art, or occu- 
pation. : 
MYSTICAL, belonging to a myſtery, 
MYSTICI, a religious ſea, diſtinguiſhed by 
their profeſſing pure, ſublime, and perfect 
devotion, with an entire diſintereſted love 
of God, 
MYTHOLO/GICAL, of, or belonging to 
mythology, 
MY THOULOGIST, one {ki!l'd in mythology. 
MYTHOLOGY (of ;4u92no[ia, gr. of peri; 
a fable, and X90; a diſcourſe) the hiſtory of 


the fabulous gods; with the explanation of 
the myſteries couched therein. | 


N. 


n, is the thirteenth letter and tenth conſoaant of our alpha- 
bet; its ſound is formed by forcing the voice ſtrongly thro' 
the mouth and noſtrils, being at the ſame time intercepted by 


anpiy ing the tip of the tongue to the fore part of the palate, with 


the 


tains. 
NAI, fr. natural, that looks quick, a term 


the lips open. It ſuffers no conſonant immediately after it, in the 
beginning of word and ſyllables, nor any before it but g, 4, and]; 
as in gnato, nave, ſnow, &c. N® ſtands for numero, i. e. in number. 
N. B. for nota bent, i. e. note well, or obſerve. 


| N AP 
Fo NAB, to ſurprize, or take one nap- 
ping. 
NADIR, arab. (in Aſtronomy) is that point 
ct the heavens under the earth, which is 


* dfametrically oppoſite to the zenith, or point | 


over our heads. 

NA, a little horſe. 

NATADES 3, lat. (of va, gr. to flow) 
nymphs, or fairies of the rivers and foun- 


* 


applied to jewels. 

NAIL, 1 an iron pin. 2 a hard ſubſtance on 
the tops of the fingers and toes. 3 the 
eighth part of an ell. 4 eight pound weight. 

To NAIL, to faſten with nails. 

To NAIL up a cannon, is to render it unſer- 
wiceable, by driving a great iron ſpike, &c. 

Into its touch - hole. 


| 
NAIRNE, [W. lon. 30. 30“, lat. 57“. 40'.] 


a borough and port town of Scotland, in the | 
ſhire of Inverneſs, ſituate at the entrance of 
the frith of Murray. 

NA'KED, 1 that has no cloaths on. 2 diſ- 
armed, or without arms. 3 plain, not diſ- 
guĩſed. 


NAK ED flowers (in Botany) thoſe that have 


no impalement, as tulips. | 
NAKED of a wall, the ſurface from whence 

the projectures ariſe, F225 
NAKED ſceds (in Botany) are ſuch as are not 

incloſed in any pod or huſk. | 
NAK ER (of nacre, fr.) mother of pearl. 
NA'MAZ, the Turks common prayer. 


NAME, 1 the title, or avpellation of any | 


thing. 2 pretence, or colour. 


3 reputa- 
tion, or renown. - 


To NAME, I to give a title, or name to. 2 
mention, or ſpeak of, 


3 to nominate, or 
appoint, 
NANTWICH, [W. lon. 29, 32“. lat. 532. 
 &.] a market town of Chefhire, one of the 
largeſt and beſt built towns in the county, 
the ftreets being very regular, and adorned 
with many gentlemens houſes ; and is a great 
thorovgh-fare to Ireland. Its church is a 
Handſome large edifice, in form of a croſs, 
with the ſteeple in the middle, The trade 
is very conſiderable, eſpecially in cheeſe and 
fine white ſalt, It has a large market on ſa- 
turday for corn and cattle, and a fair on Au- 
guſt the 24th, Diftant from London 126 
cemputed and 164 meaſured miles, and 18 
from Cheſter, , 


NAR 
nab, or ſurpriae. z to ſleep a little. 

NAPE, the hinder part of the neck, 

NA'PERY (of naperia, ital.) table. linen. 

NA PH THA (of & D, chald, of gn to drop 

or trickle don) a Median oil, a Babyloniſh 

bitumen, a kind of marle, which being fired 
is more incenſed by water, ; 

[NAPIER's bones, or rods, are a kind of lege 
multiplication table, , contrived upon four 
ſquare wooden, or ivory rods, by the lord 
Napier, for the more eaſy multiplying, di- 
viding, and extracting the roots of great 
numbers. 

NA/PKIN, a ſmall table cloth. 2 

NA'PLES,. a kingdom one of the Sicilies, 

| is in the ſouth eaſt part of Italy, lying be- 
tween 14 and 19 degrees of eaſt Jongitude, 
and between 38 and 43 degrees of north la- 
titude; bounded by the gulph of Venice on 
the north eaſt; by the Mediterranean (ea on 
the ſouth eaſt; by Sicily and the Tuſcan {ez 
on the ſouth weſt z and by the Pope's teri. 
tories on the north weſt, being divided from 
Sicily by the narrow ſtreight of Meſſina, 
The king uſually maintains 15,000 regular 
troops 1n time of peace, and can raiſe twice 
that number in time of war ; they are be- 
ginning to build men of war, and have a 

fleet of armed gallies. The revenues of the 
crown are computed to amount to one mil. 
lion ſterling. 

NAPLES, E. lon. 15 deg. lat. 41 deg. | the 
capital of the kingdom of Naples, is fituate 
on an eminence rifing gradually from the ſea 
to a moderate heighth, on a fine bay 30 
miles in diameter, and the iſlands which lie 
before it form a ſecure and commodious bar- 
bour, the ſhore of which is fo bold, thit | 
large ſhips may lie cloſe to the keys, Thy 
city is 7 miles in circumference within the 
walls, and ſo much more if the ſuburbs are 
included, and contains about 300,000 iuba- 
bitants; the buildings are magnificent, 3nd 
inhabited by people of diſtinction. On the 
eaſt ſide is a large plain, on the further fide 
whereof is mount Veſuvius. Diſtant from 
Rome 149 miles, | 

NA/PPY, I tufted, as cloth. 2 that makes 

| one ſleepy, as very ftrong ale. 

NARBARTH, [W. lon. 4. 46“ lat. fl“. 
50ʃ.] a pretty good town in Pembrokeſtire, 
ſouth Wales, ſe.ted on a hill; witha market 
on wedneſday, Diſtant from London 16 
computed and 200 meaſured miles, 


NAP, 1 the tufted, or hairy ſuperficies of 
cloth. 2 a ſhort ſleep. 
To NAP, 1 to put a nap upon eloth, 2 to 


: NARCISSUS, lat. a flower, generally called a 

daffodil, 
NAR CO“ TICAL, or NARCOTIC 10 1age 
| 1 (18%) 


NAT: NAU 

. or, of yaox:w to be ſtupified) ſtupify- | and courſe of material beings ; 2s, phyſics is 

U ſenleleſt. the ſtudy of nature. 5 the aggregate .of 
N aRCO'TICS, medicines that ſtupify, or take] powers belonging to any body; as, nature is 
away the ſenſe of pain; opiates, or medi- ſtrong. 6 the action of providence, the 
eines that excite drowlineſs and ſleep. principal of wll things. 7 ſort, or kind. $ 
NARRA'/TION (of narratio, lat. of narro to] the inclinations, diſpoſitions, faculties, pro- 
relate) 1 report, relation, or account of a| perties, qualities, or affection⸗ which any 
thing. 2 that part of an oration where an | thing hath originally, 9 the private parts. 


account is given of matter of fact. p 10 the ſeed, or ſperm, 
NARRATIVE, ſub, 1 narration, or recital. | Laws of NATURE, are thoſe laws of motion 
2 way, or manner of relating. by which all natural bodies are governed in 
NARRATIVE, adj. declarative, or expreſſive. their actions upon each other, and which 
NARRA/TOR, a relator. | they inviolably obſerve in all the changes 
NARROW, ſtreight, or ſmall breadth, that happen in the natural ſtate of things. 
NASTY, 1 filthy, flovenly, or fluttiſh, 2 NA/VAL (of zawalis, lat, of navis a ſhip) of, 
obſcene, or not fit to be heard, or belonging to the ſea, or to ſhips. , 


NATAL, or NATALUTIOUS (of natalis,} NAVE, 1 the ſtock, or middle of a wheel. 2 
lat, of natalitius, lat. of -naſcor to be born) the body, or main part of à church. 
belonging to one's birth, or nativity. NA”VEL, a part on the middle of the belly. 

NATION (of natio, lat, of naſcor to be born) NAVEL-gall, a gall occafioned by the ſaddle 
a people, or country under the ſame govern-| on the back of a horſe, 


ment, NAVEL evort, the name of an herb. 
NATIONAL, of a whole nation, or that NA/VET (of nawette, fr.) a cenſer-box, or 
concerns a whole nation, incenſe- pan. 


NATIVE, adj. (of natiwus, lat, of naſcor to be, NAUGHT, 1 bad, not good. 2 lewd, i 
born) 1 belonging to nativity. 2 natural, dent, diſfolute. 


not artificial, NA”VIGABLE (of nawigabrlrs, lat. of nawigs 
NATIVE, ſub, 1 one born in a place, 2 an} to fail upon) over which one may fail, r 
inhabitant in a place where he was born. in which ſhips may paſs, 


NATUVITY (of nativitas, lat. of naſcor ts To NAUVIGATE (of nawigo, lat. of nawsn 
be born) 1 birth, or the being born. 2 the ſhip, and ago to cauſe to move} 3 to fail 
diſpoſition of the heavens at the time of, upon. 2 to ſteer, or take care of a ſhip. 
one's birth, NAVIGA'TION, is the art of ſailing, where 

NATURAL, adj. (of naturalis, lat. of natura by the mariner js inſtructed bow to guide = 
nature) 1 that lows, or comes from nature.) ſhip from one port to another, the ſhorteſt 
2 not counterfeit, ſuch as nature made it. 3 and ſafeſt way, and is twofold, either proper 

baſe- born, or illegitimate, 4 proper, or ge- or improper, 
nuine. 5 free, eaſy, not forced. 6 agree- Improper NAVIGATION, is that which is 
able to, or ſufficient for our nature. uſually called coaſting, in which the places 

NATURAL day, See Natur DAY. are at no great diſtance from each other, and: 

NATURAL bi/tory, a deſcription of the na-] the ſhip fails uſually in fight of land, and i 
tura} products of the earth, water, or air, | within ſoundiogs. 

NATURAL borizon, See Senfible Hor1z0N, | Proper NAVIGATION, is where a voyage in 

NATURAL phi/oſophy, is the ſame with that! performed in tha wide and pathlels ocean, 
which is uſually called /byfics, and is that | and out of Gght of all land. 
ſcience which contemplates the power of na- NA'VIS (in Aſtronomy.) See Ax dο NA. 
ture, the properties of natural bodies, and NAU'LAGE, fr. fare, or money paid to caofs 


their natural actions one upon another, | over the water, 
NATURAL year. See YEAR, | NAU'MACHY (of vavuaya, gr. of vag & 
NATURAL, ſub, a fool, or idiot, ſhip, and pax to fight) a ſea-fight te- 


NATURALIST, a natural philoſopher, or| preſented on the ſtage. 
one that contemplates the works of nature. | NAU'SEA, lat. (of vaul:z, gr. of v2vg a ſhip, 

NATURALIZA'TION, is when one who is| by reaſon people are liable to this diſorder at 
an alien, is made a natural ſubject by an | the beginning of their voyages) a retchimg, 
act of parliament, or conſent of the Rates. or propenſity and endeavour to vomit. 

To NATURALIZE, to admit into the num- To NAU'SEATE (of nauſes, lat. of nauſea, 
ber of natural ſubjects. lat. a qualm, or inclination to vomit} ' x to 

NATURE (of natura, lat. of naſcor to be! vomit, or be ready to vomit. 2 to loatli or 
born) x the ſyſtem of the world, the uni- have en averſion to. Y 
verſe ; as, the author of nature. 2 each of NAU/SEQUS, loathſome, or diſagreeable; to. 
the ſeveral kinds of beings ; as, human ra- | NAU!/TICAL, or NAU'TIC (of nauticus,, lat. 
ture. 3 the effence of a thing, or that of yavg, gr. a ſhip) belonging to ſhips, at 
which makes it what it is; as, it is the nature matinets. 


ei the foul to think, 4 the eſtabliſhed order | NAU'TICAL chart, See Sx A Chart, 
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NAUTICAL planiſpbere, is a deſcription of the 


terreſtrial globe upon a plane, for the uſe of 
Warimers. 

NAVY, a fleet, or ſhipping of a prince, or 
ſtate. 7 

Surveyor of the NAVY, an officer who enquires 
into the ſtate of the navy, and ſees that the 
ſhips are furniſhed with neceſſary ſtores. 

Treaſurer of the NAVY, an officer who re- 
ceives money out of the exchequer, to pay 
the expences of the royal navy. 

NAVY office, the office where the affairs of the 
navy are tranſacted, ; 
NA'ZARENES, a ſect among the Jews, fo 

called from the city of Nazareth. 

To NEAL. See To ANNEAL, 

NEAP tides, thoſe which happen when the 
moon is in the middle of the ſecond and 
fourth quarter, 5 

NEAR, prep. nigh at hand, or not far off. 

NEAR, adv. 1 almoſt, or very nigh. 2 by a 
great deal. | 

NEAR, adj. 1 ſaving, or careful. 2 niggardly, 
or miſerably, | 

NEA'RER, the comparative of near. 

NEAT, adj. 1 cleanly, handſome, ſpruce,trim, 
or fine, 2 polite, or poliſhed, 3 cunning, 
or ſubtil. | 

NEAT, ſub. an ox, bull, or cow. 

NEAT weigbt, the weight of any commodity, 
without the cheſt, bag, &c. it is contained in. 

NEATH, [W. lon. 4 deg. lat. 512. 42/.] a 
pretty good town of Glamorganſhire, fouth 

ales, ſeated near the Briſtol channel, on 
a river of the ſame name, over which is a 
good bridge. *'Tis governed by a portreeve, 
and has a market on ſaturday, and fairs on 
Joly the 2nd, and September the 1ſt, Di- 
fant from London 148 computed and 163 
meaſured miles. 

NEN ULO Us (of nebuloſus, lat. of nebula, a 
cloud) cloudy, miſty, foggy. 

NE”'BULOUS fars (in Aſtronomy) are certain 
fixed ſtars of a dull, pale, and obſcuriſh light ; 
being leſs than thoſe of the fixth magni- 
tude, and therefore appear like little duſky 
Clouds to the naked eye. Theſe ſeen through 

| a good teleſcope, appear to be cluſters of 
ſmall ſtars. „ 

NECESS ARIO, ital. (in Muſic) are thoſe parts 
that play through the whole piece, in con- 

tradiſtinction to thoſe that play only in ſome 


perts. 

i things needful for human 
ne, 

NE/CESSARY (of neceſſarius, lat. unavoid- 
able) 1 inevitable, or unavoidable. 2 need- 
ful, or wanting. 3 convenient, as a neceſ- 
ſary- houſe. 

To NECE'!SSITATE, to force, or compel. : 

NECE'SSITOUS, poor, needy, indigent. 

NECE'SSITY, 1 indiſpenſibleneſs. 2 conſtraint, 
or force. 3 poverty, or indigence. | 


| NEG 
head and the ſhoulders, - 2 an iſthmos, 
narrow piece of land. 3 a ſmall joim 4 
mutton, &c, 

NECRO”LOGY, gr. (of „eng the dead, and 
Ao yo; an enumeration) a regiſter kept in mo- 
nafteries, wherein the names of the bene. 
factors, and the days of their deaths were 
entered. ; 

3 ron oro „ a conjurer, magician, or 
wizard, | 

NE!'CROMANCY (of ve 20punleta, gr. of 

- 220; dead, and Hayleia divination) the black 
art, a kind of divination, by calling up the. 
ſpirits of the dead, as the ignorant 'were 
made to believe was done. . 

NECROMA'NTIC, belonging to necromaney, 

NE'CTAR, lit. (of vexlag, gr. of WD, heb. 
odoriferous) a delicious drink, feigned to be 

| the drink of the fabulous gods, 

-NECTA'REAN, NE'CTARINE, or NEC. 
TA'REOUS, ſweet as nectar, divine. 

NECTARINE, a wall fruit reſembling 2 

| peach, but without the down on the ſkin, 

NEED, 1 neceſlity, or occaſion. 2 want, po- 
verty, or indigence. 

NEEDHAM, [W. lon. 19. 6“ lat. 529, 18“. 
a port town in Suffolk on the Orwell. It 
has a market on wedneſday, and a fair on 

May the 3d. Diſtant from London 61 com- 
puted and 75 meaſured miles, and 9 from 
Ipſwich, | 

NEEDLE, rt © ſmall tool to ſew withal. 2 an 
iron, or ſteel wire touched with a loadſtene. 

T NEFA/NDOUS (of nefandus, lat. of ne not, 
and fandum to be ſpoken) impious, baſe, 
horrible, heinous, abominable, not fit to be 
ſpoken, or named, 

NEFA'RIOUS (of nefarius, lat. of refas, an 
impious thing) abominable, impious, baſe, 
villainous, unworthy to Jive, 

NEGA/TION (of negatio, lat. of nego to deny) 
1 a denying. 2 a negative form of ſpeech, 

NE/GATIVE, adj. a belonging to a negation, 

NEGATIVE, ſub. a denying propoſition. 

NEGATIVE pregnant (in Law) is a negative 
implying an affirmative, EE, | 

NEGATIVE guantities (in Algebra) are ſuch 
as have before them the negative ſign, and 
which are ſuppoſed to be leſs than nothing, 
as —6, —a, —X, are negative quantities. 

NEGATIVE fgn (in Algebra) is thus marked 
(—) and denotes the quantity to which it is 
prefixed to be leſs than nothing. 

NECLE CT (of neglefus, lat. of negligo to 
Night, or not regard) careleſsneſ-, ofniffion, 
or negligence, | 

To NEGLECT (of negligo, of ne not, and I- 

to gather) to ſlight, not take care of, or 

let ſlip. 

NE'GLIGENCE, careleſſneſs, diſregard. 

NEGLIGENT, remiſs, carele's, heedleſe. 

To NEGOTIATE (of negeticr, lat, of nege- 

tium, buſineſe) 1 to manage, or tranſatt. 2 
ſell, or traffic, * 

NE CO- 


NECK, 1 the part of che body between the 


NEE 
1 managing of buſineſs, 

flicking. 3 the buſineſs 
tranſacted. 


NEGOTIATOR, lat. a tranſactor of affairs, 
GOLA IRI, lat, a female manager, or 
actor. 
NI oh 1 a native of the ſouthern parts of 
' Africa, 2 3 ſlave, of drudge. ? 

NEGUS, a pleaſant ſort of drink made of 
wine, water, and ſugar, and lemon Juice. 
NEICE (of niece, fr.) a brother's, or fitter's 
ughter, "Y 
. to make a noiſe as a horſe does, 
NEGHBOUR, 1 one who lives near another. 

2 a friend, or benefaCtor. TL 
NEGHBOUR HOOD, 1 the place near that 
one lives in. 2 the inhabitants or neigh- 
bours, 3 nearneſs, or being near, | 
NEIGHBOURING, bordering, or adjoining; 
NEI'GHBOUXLY, friendly, civil. | 
NEFGAING bid, a little bird that feeds up- 
on flowers, and imitates the neighing of an 


horſe. 


NEITHER, not one nor the other, | =Y 


NEMESIS, gr. the goddeſs of revenge. 

NE"MINE 5 CONTR ADICENTE 5, lat. 
(i.e, no one contradiCting) a term frequently 
uſed in parliament, when any matter 1s car- 
ried with an univerſal aſſent. 

NE”"MORAL {of nemoralis, lat. of nemus a 
wood, or grove) of a grove, or wood, woody, 
encompaſſed with woods, or groves. 

NEMORIVA'GEOUS (of nemorivagus, lat. 
of nemus a wood, and wagor to wander) wan- 
dering in woods, foreſts, or groves. 

NEOPHYTE (of veoqulog, gr. of veov lately, 


and quia; to ſpring) new and lately planted | 


or ſet, one newly entered into any profeſſion, 
a novice, one lately converted, or turned to 
the faith, 

NEOTERICAL, or NEOTE/RIC (of e 
eu, gr. of vew7rzg0; younger) new, or of 

late time. 

St. NEO TS, or NEEDS, a large well built 
town in Hluntingdonſhire, ſo called from the 
monument of a ſaint of that name, butnt by 
the Dznes. It has a good ſtone bridge over 

the Ouſe, by which coals are brought to the 

town; a handſome church, with a prodigi- 
ous fine ſteeple ; end a charity - ſchool for 25 
chilaren; and has a market on thurſday, 
and fairs on Holy thurſday, Corpus Chri 
fii-day, and December the 6th. Diſtant 
from London 41 computed, and 56 mea- 
ſured miles, and to from Huntingdon. 

NEP (of nepeta, lat, of noa a ſcorpion) an 
berd commonly called wild penyroyal, or 
cat's mint, reckoned to be good againſt the 

. fiinging of ſcorpions, i 

NEPER's bones, an inſſrument whereby mul- 
plication and divihon of large numbers are 


N 


NE T 

NEPHRT TIC (of spe, gr. of meer the 
kidneys, Wt reins) troubled with a diſeaſe iti 
the reins. 

NEPRRI'TICS (in Pharmsey) medicines good 
againſt diſeaſes in the reins, 

NE”HROVTOMY (of 3e$26; the kidneys, and 
ron a cutting) cutting, or opening the kid 
neys. 


NE'REIDES (of jz2x5 huinid, of yaw to flow) 


ſea nymphs ; fabulous deities of the ancients, 
ſuppoſed to inhabit the ſea, OT 

NE'ROLY (of neroli, fr.) a ſort of perfume. 

NERVAL. See NERVoOous. 

NERVE (of nerwus, lat. of vevzan, gr. 4 finew) 
(in Anatomy) 1 a round, white; long body, 
compoſed of ſeveral fibres; coming from the 
brain and ſpinal marrow, and diftributed 
throughout all parts of the body; ſerving for the 
conveyance of a particular juice for the per- 
formance of ſenſation and motion. 2 flrength, 
force, vigour, 3 a bow-ſtring, 4 a man's 

yard. Dryd, | 

NERVES (in Botany) long tough firings 
hi h runs a-croſs the leaf of a plant, 

NERVINES (in Pharmacy) remedies fer diſ- 
orders of the nerves, neutities. 

NERVOUS {of nerwoſus, lat. of nervui a fi- 
new) 1 full of nerves; 2 ſtrong, robuſt; 3 
weighty, pithy, ſolid; having ſtrengtli of ar- 
gument. 

NES8, a point of land runnipg into the fea. 

NEST, f a place where birds hatch theit 
young. 2 the birds in a neſt, 4 a tecepta- 
cle, or harbour, as for thieves, pirates, &c. 

NES T. cock, one that nEver was from home. 

To NESTLE, i to make a neſt; 2 to ſettle 
any where, | 

NESTLING, a young bird unfledg'd. 

NESTO'/RIANISM, the hereſy of Neſtorius. 

NESTO/RIANS, a ſect of heretics in the fifth 
century, ſo called from one Neſtorius their 
principal, who held that there was two per- 
ſons in Chriſt, that the virgin was not his 
mother as God, but only as man; and that 
the Holy ſpirit proceeded only from the Fa- 
ther, 

NET, a device for eatehing birds, fiſh, &e; 

NET-mar, one who fought with a bet againſt 
the myrmillo among the ancient Romans. 

NET vegbt, pure weight, all allowances of 
pickage, &&. being deducted. | 

NETHER, lower, | 

NE IHER- /ands, the low countfies { the ſe- 
vedteen provinces, conſiſting of the united 

rovinces, Holland, Teland, Friezlano, 
8 Overyſſel, Gerderland with Zut- 
phen, and Utrecht ; and «he Auſtian and 
French Netherlands, viz. Flznders, Brabant, 
Antwerp, Mechlin, Limbutg, Luxemburg, 
Hainault, the Cambrefis, Namur, and Ar- 
toie. 


much facilitated and expedited ; invented by To NE/TTLE, 1 to ſting with nettles, 2 to 


NI. 
ther, or filter, 


» Neper, b-ron of Merchiſton in Scotlans. | 
PHEW (of neveu, fr ) the ſon of a bro- NETTE, a fort 
_ 


nip, bite, or vex. 
of ſtinging plant. 
| NEVER, 


NEVER, 1 at no time. 2 no, or none, 
NEVERTHELESS, notwithſtanding, and yet. 
NEVIN, a ſmall town in Carnarvonſhire, bav- 


8 


ing a market on ſaturday. Diſtant from 
London 245 meaſured miles. 


NEURUPTICS (of veugoy, gr. a nerve) reme- 
dies proper for the nerves, and nervous parts. 
NEURO”/GRAPHY (of yeugoy, gr. a nerve, 


and g to deſcribe) the art of deſcribing 
the nerves. , 


NEURO'LOGY (of v2vgov, gr. a nerve, Xoy0; 


a diſcourſe) a treatiſe on the nerves. 


NEU/TER, 1 of neither party, or fide., 2 
neither maſculine nor feminine. 
NEUTRAL (of neutralis, lat. of the neuter 


gender) 1 neuter, unbiafſed, 2 neither of 
one kind or the other. | 


NEU'TRAL ſalts (in Chemiſtry) ſuch as par- 


take both of an acid and alkali. 


NEUTRAY'LITY, indifferency, or the not 


fiding with either party, 


NEW, 1 never uſed, nor worn before. 2 made 


lately freſh, of little ſtanding, 3 ſtrange, 
wonderful. 4 not common, or ordinary. 


To NEW coin, I to re-ftamp, or coin anew, 


2 to invent or compoſe, as new words, &c. 


NEWARK, W. lon. 45 min, lat. 539. &.] 


a borough in Nottinghamſhire, in the York 
road, Tt has bridges over the Trent, which 
forms an iſland here by dividing itſelf into 
two ftreams two miles above the town, and 
Joining again two miles below it, Its church 


is reckoned one of the fineſt in the king- 


dom; its market-place is very ſpacious ; and 
here is a free-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool 
for 36 boys. It is governed by a mayor and 
twelve aldermen, and ſends two members to 
parliament. Its market is on wedneſday, 


and its fairs on May the 3d, July the 22nd, | 


Whit-weeneſday, thurſday ſe*nnight before 
palm- ſunday, and monday before the zoth 
of November. Diſtant from London 95 
computed and 118 meaſured miles, and 17 


ftom Nottingham. 
NEW BERRY, [W. lon. 19. 25%. lat. 519. 


27'.] in Berkſhire, is a very good town, 


and was formerly famous for making broad- 


cloth, but that trade is now decayed, and 
ſhalloons and droggets take its place, The 
ſtreets are many and ſpacious, the market- 
place in particular; in which is the guild- 


hall. The Kennet which abounds in trout, 


eels, and cray-fiſh, runs through the town, 
It was incorporated by Q. Elizabeth, and is 
governed by a mayor, high-fteward, alder- 
men, &c, Its market is on thurſday, and 
its fairs on the frft monday in Lent, Aſcen- 
fion-day, June the 24th, Auguſt the 24th, 
and November the 3zoth. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 47 computed and 56 meaſured miles, 
and 15 from Reading, 


NEWBORGUGH, IW. lon. 48. 3of. lat. 


53%. 15',] a market-town in the iſle of 


Angleſey, oppoſite Carnarvon in north Wales. 


NEW] 


It is governed by a mayor, and has a najket 
on tueſday, and à fair on June the 11th, 
Diſtant from London 256 meaſured miles 
NEWCASTLE vyox TINE, TW. lon, 1. 
100. lat. 55 deg.] the county town of Nor. 
thumberland, ſituate on the north fide of the 
riverTine, over which it has a ftately brig 
of ſeven arches into the biſhoprick of Dur- 
bam; there is a row of houſes on each fide 
the bridge, with a large gate houſe on it 
with an iron gate to ſhut up, The number 
of its inhabitants is prodigiouſly increaſed of 
late years, as is alſo the trade, eſpecially in 
coals ; for which, and other merchandize, it 
is become the emporium of the north of 
England, and the river all the way up from 
Shields to Newcaftle is ſafe, the channel 
broad, and the tide flows with a ſtrong cur- 
rent far beyond the town. The fituation 
of the moſt buſy part of it, towards the ri- 
ver, is very uneven ; it being built on the 
declivity of a hill, and the houſes very cloſe ; 
but the upper part is much pleaſanter, and 
has three level, well built, ſpacious ftreets, 
inhabited by the politeſt ſort of people. It 
is a borough, and town and county incorpo- 
rate, 1s governed by a mayor, nineteen al- 
dermen, a recorder, town-clerk, two coro- 
ners, eight chamberlains, a ſword-bearer, a 
water- bailiff, and ſeven» ſerjeants at mace, 
Here is a magnificent exchange and cuſtom- 
houſe, and extenſive key, a handſome mar- 
ſion · houſe for the mayor, ſix churches or 
chapels, befides St. Nicholas the mother 
church, a fine hall for the ſurgeons, a large 
priſon called Newgate, and a public library, 
Its markets are on tueſday and faturday, its 
fairs on March the 25th, Holy-thurſday, June 
the 11th, and October the 18th, each for 
ten days. It gives the title of Duke to tte 
noble family of Pelham; and ſends two 
members to parliament. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 212 computed, and 276 meaſured miles, 
NEWCASTLE UNDER LINE, IW. lon, 29. 
12/. lat. 53 deg.] a town in Staffordſhire on 
a branch of the Trent. The ſtreets are 
broad and well paved, but the houſes low 
and thatched ; is governed by a mayor, two 
juſtices, two bailiffs, and twenty-four com- 
mon council. The market is on monday, the 
fairs on friday after Epiphany, Shrove- tuel- 
day, Eaſter, and Whit-monday, and May 
the 3d, for all ſorts of cattle ; and mon- 
day before July the 15th for wool ; Auguſt 
the Iſt, the firſt monday in September, nd 
the 6th, and 11th of November. The 
chief manufacture is hats, but the clothing 
trade flouriſhes here, and they alſo make 
abund ince of flone and earthen ware. Di 
ſtant from London 116 computed and 149 
' meaſured miles, and 17 from Stafford. 5 
NEWCASTLE, [W. lon. 4%. 32“, lat. 52 
87. ] a ſmall town of Carmarthenſhire, fituate 
on the Tivy, having a market on = 
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NEW 


Rant from London 221 meaſured miles, 


Di 
NEWENT, a market- 


on a river navigable for boats. The town is 
tolerable, has a market on friday, and fairs 
on the monday before Eaſter, wedneſday be- 
fore Whitſuntide, Auguſt the 2, and Sep- 
tember the $th. Diftant from London 89 
computed and 104 meaſured miles, | 
NE'WING, barm, or yet. * | 
NEWEL (in Architecture) the upright poſts 
which a pair of winding ftairs turn about, 
NEWLY, lately, a little while ſince. 
NEW-MARKET, [W, loo, 25 min. lat, 52%. 


16'.] is a handſome well built town, the 


north fide in Suffolk, the ſouth fide in 
Cambridgeſhire. It is a very healthy place, 
and a great thorough- fare in the Norfolk 
road; but gets much more by horſe- races 
every year, in April and October, here be- 
ing the fineſt courſe in England. Here are 
two churches, one parochial, and two cha- 
rity-ſchools. It has markets on tueſday and 
thurſday, and a fair October the 18th. Di- 
ſtant from London 54 computed and 60 
meaſured miles; fourteen from Cambridge, 
and 39 from Ipſwich. 

NEWNHAM, [W. lon. 29. 280. lat. 519. 
40. ] an old market- town in the foreſt of 
Dean, in Gloceſterſhire; ſituate on the north 
fide of the Severn, over which is a ferry here, 
The town is governed by a mayor, has a 
market on friday, and fairs on June the 11th, 
and October the 18th. Diſtant from London 
go computed and 106: meaſured miles. 

NEWPORT, IW. lon. 19. 25/. lat. 509. 

40.) in the Iſle of Wight, is a large popu- 
lous town, the chief of the iſland ; ſeated 
on the river Cows, which falls into the 
ſea ſeven miles below, and is navigable for 
{mall veſſels up to its key. It was a very 
ancient borough by preſcription, but did not 
ſend members to parliament till the reign of 
Elizabeth. It was incorporated by james I. 
and is governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, a recorder, and twelve common- coun- 
til. It has markets on wedneſday and ſa- 
turday, and fairs on monday, tueſday, and 
wedneſday in Whitſun week. Diftant from 
London 72 computed and 8 5 meaſured miles, 
and 48 from Wincheſter. 

NEWPORT, in Cornwal, IW. lon. 49. 43“ 
lat. 500. 400.] in the pariſh of St. Stephen, 
near Launceſton, of which it is a ſuburb, 
was ſo called from a new gate built to it. 
Though there are no records to prove that 
this place was ever incorporated, or ſtiled a 
borough, yet being part of the king's de- 
mains, they challenged a right to ſend mem- 

1s to parliament, A. D. 1552, and have 
exerciſed this privilege ever fince, Their 
repreſentatives are returned by two officers 


choſen yearly at the lord's court, called vi- 
anders. „ | 


town of the foreſt of 
Dean, in Gloceſterſhire, weſt of the Severn, 


NEW 
NEWPORT, in Monmouthſhire, [W. Jon. 
3 deg. lat. 519. 40/,] is a pretty good town 
on the river Uſk, over which is a good ftone 
bridge, and is a haven for ſmall veſſels. Here 
is a market on ſaturday, and fairs on Auguſt 


the 15th, November the 6th, and Corpus- 
Chriſti day. Diſtant from London 116 


computed and 134 meaſured miles, and 24, 
from Monmouth, / 


| NEWPORT, in Pembrokeſhire, [W. lon. 4. 


50“. lat. 519, 6'.] is a large town, but ill 
built, and meanly inhabited, ſeated on the 
Novern, which makes a good harbour, It 
is governed by a portreeve and a bailiff; is 
pretty much frequented by paſſengers to-and 
from Ireland, and has a good market on ſa- 
turday. Diſtant from London 190 computed 
and 242 meaſured miles. | 
NEWPORT, in Shropthire, [W. lon. 29. 
260. lat. 529, 45 ] is a very good town on 
the borders of Staffordſhire ; has a market 
on ſaturday, and fairs on the eve of Palm- 
ſunday, and July the 7th. Here is a free 
grammar-ſchool, and a free Engliſh ſchool, 

— Diſtant from London 112 computed and 133 
meaſured miles, and 18 from Shrewſbury, 

NEWPORT-PAGNEL, [W. lon. 50 min. 

lat. 529. 5/,] in Buckinghamſhire, is fo 

called from Paganel, or Paynel, its ancient 
lord. It has two fidne bridges over the 

Ouſe, and is a pretty large populous and well 

built trading town, being a ſort of ſtaple for 

bonelace. It has a market on ſaturday, and 
fairs on April the 21ft, June the 11th, Oc- 

tober the 21ſt, and November the 6th, Di- 

ſtant from London 44 computed and 54 mea= 

ſured miles, and 14 from Buckingham, 

NEWS, tidings, or advice of a thing that hag 

been done lately. | 

NEWT, an eft. | 

NEWTON, [W. lon. 25. 33“. lat. 522. 300. 

an ancient borough, by preſcription, in Lan- 

caſhire, between Warrington end Wiggan, 
conſiſting of a ſteward, bailiff, and burgeſſes. 

Here is a very great fair on the firſt of Au- 

guſt, and others on May the 7th, September 

the 13th, and December the 5th; and a 

market on ſaturday, Diſtant from London 

146 computed and 187 meaſured miles, and 

35 from Lancaſter, 

NEWTON--USHEL, a large but meanly- 

built town in Devonſhire, with a good market 

on wedneſday, and fairs on June the 24th, 
the firſt wedneſday in September, and No- 

vember the 6th. Diſtant from London 153 

computed and 187 meaſured miles, and 15 

from Exeter. 

NEWTOWN, in Montgomeryſhire, IW. Ion. 
3%. 200. lat. 52%. 36'.] has a good bridge 
over the Severn, a tolerable market on tueſ- 
day, and a fair on June the 13th. Diſtant 
ſrom London 141 computed and 168 mea- 
ſured miles. 

NEWTOWN, in the [ſleof White, W. lon» 

88683 2 1%. 35's 
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NI 
15, 35. lat. 509. 400,] in the weft fide of 
the iſland between Vermouth and Weſt- 
Cows, has a convenient haven on the creek, 
is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes, ans 
tho” but an inconfiderable place, his ſent 

members to parliament ever fince the reign 
of Q. Elizabeth. 

NEXT, adj. 1 near, contiguous, 
ing, or coming after. 

NEXT, ady. in the next place, 

NEYLAND, [E. lon. 55 min. lat. 529, &.. 
a large town in Suffolk, ſituate ip a bottom 
on the river Stour, having a fine bridge ove 
it. The woollen manufaQtury greatly flour- 
iſhed here formerly, but the principal trade 
now is bays and ſays. It has a ch:rity-ſchoo! 
for 40 boys and 20 girls. The market i- 
on friday, Diſtant from London 47 com- 
puted and 54 meaſured miles, ani 16 from 
Ipſwich, 

NVAS hawk, 3 young hawk taken out of the 
neſt, and that has not yet preyed for herſelf, 

NIB, 1 the bil, or beak of a bird. 2 the 

int of a pea, | 

To NIUBBLE, 1 to bite a little, and often, 2 

to de nibpling, or carping at a matter. 

NUVBELER, a corper. or critic, 

NICE, 1 dainty, or delicate. 2 tender, weak. 
3 tickliſh, or touchy. 4 ſhy, or ſcrupulous, 


2 follow- 


NILL, the ſparkles, or aſhes that 


5 exact, curious. 6 tickliſh, or dangerous, 


7 difficult, hard, crabbed. 8 hard to be 


pleaſed. 


'NVCEAN, or NICE'/NE, of, or belonging to 


Nice, a city of Bithynia. 

NICENE creed, a creed made by the council 
of Nice, A. D. 324. 

NICHE, fr. a hollow place in the wall for a 


ſtatue. | 


2 to do in 
3 to hit upon ex 


To NICK, 1 to notch, or cut, 
the very point of time. 
actly. 


NICK.- name, a comical name given to a perſon; 
out of drollery,. or 1gnominy, | | 


NICOLA/TIANS, or NICHOLA!'TIANS, a 


ſect of heretics in the 2potles time, fo called 
from one Nicholas of Anticch, who held 2 


community of wives, 
NICO/TIAN, tobacco, ſo c:lled from the am- 
baſſador Nicot, who firſt brought it into 
France from Portugal, A. D. 1560. 
NIDE, a term uled in falconry, for a brood, 
or covey, | | | 
NIVDCET (of nigaud, fr.) an idiot, or ninny. 
To NI'DULATE (of nidu/o, lat, of nidus a 
nef!} to build, or make a neſt. x 
NiGGARD, a covetous, ſordid man, 


— — 


NIGH, near, or hard by. 
NIGHT, 1 the ſpace of time du:ing which 


the ſun is under the horizon. 


part of the day, before one goes to bed, 
NICHT. fall, the twilight after ſun- ſet. 


2 the latter | : 
|NOCTURNAL arch (in Aſtronomy) is tit 


N O C 
come fr 


braſs tried in the furnace. 


To NILL, to be unwilling, or loth to do, 


To NIM, to filch, or ſteal. 

NUM LE, quick, ready, active, agile, 

NI'NCOMPOOP, or NINcUMPOOp 
blockhead, or dolt. Ss 

NINE, the number IX, or g. 

NUNETY, the number XC, or go; fourſcore 
and ten. | 


NUNNY (of ninno, ſp. an infant) a filly fellow 
a fool. | we 
To NIP, 1 to pinch, or gnaw, 2 to flarve 


with cold. 3 to taunt, or domineer, 

NI'PPERS, ſmall pinchers, or tweezers, 

NUFPLE, the teat of a breaſt, 

NV1RE (of nitrum, lat, falt-petre) a ſalt ex- 
tracted out of the earth. but abundantly im- 
pregnated with the ſpirit of the air; falt- 
petre, 

pirit of NITRE, is a very ſharp corroſive 
menſtruum extracted from ni:re, 

NITROUS, having the favour of nitre, hay. 

ing ſtuff in it whereof nitte is made, full 
of nitre. 

NUVAL (of nivals, lat. of nix ſnow) per- 
taining to ſnow, white as ſnow, 

NO, en +dverb of denying. 

To NOBI'LITATE (of n«bil:te, lat, of ndbi- 
lis noble) to mike noble, ; 

NOBILITY, 1 all the noblemen, or gran» 
dees of a kingdom. 2 the quality of a no- 
bleman. | 

NO'BLE, adj. 1 raiſed above the gentry, and 
plebeians, either by birth, or the king“ 
grant, 2 great, brave, illuſtrious. 3 gene- 
tous, free, liberal. 4 ſplendid, or coſtly, 
5 ſtately, or magnificent, 

NOBLE, ſub, 1 a nobleman, or one of the 
nobility, 2 an ancient gold coin worth fix 
ſhillings and eight pence. 

NOBLE parts of the body, the liver, heart, 
and brain, | 

NOBLE/SS, the nobility. 

NO'CENT (of mocens, lat. of noceo to hurt) 1 
hurtful, - miſchievous, noxious, pernicious 
2 guilty, culpable, criminal. 

NO'CIVE' (of nociwus, lat. of nocea to hurt) 
hurtful, pernicious, de ſtructive. 

NO'CTILUCA, lat. (of nox night, and laces to 
ſhipe) ſuch bodies as ſhine in the night, 

NO'CTILUCE (in Chemiſtry) phoſphorous, dt 
a ſubſtance prepared, which will ſhine in tht 
dark, 

NO'C'TURN (of accu u, lat, of nou in tht 
night) a nocturnal prayer, or a part of the 
church ſervice for the night. f 
NOCTU RNAL, adj. nightly, or belonging '0 

the night, 93 ; 


ſpace of the heavens which the ſun, moon, 
or ftars run through, parallel to the equato! 


* 1 _ — — watts, OE" Ps CEL, ER 
. * 


| NiUGHTINGALE, a fine ſinging bird, fo cal- 
| led from her fingipg in the night. Goes 
eee 


from their ſetting to their riſing, 
NOC TURN AlL, ſub, is a niathezpatical i. 
. Ihe 1 6 ſuumech 


| 


— 


— 


NOM 
t. uſed chiefly by ſeamen, for finding 
- — of the pole · ſtar, in reſpect to the 
le itſelf, in order to find the latitude, and 
nearly the hour of the night. 
NOD (f nutus, lat. of nuo, lat. to nod, 2 wap 
the head) a beck, or fign with one $ ead, 
To NOD, 1 to make a fign with one's head. 
2 to ſleep, to take 2 nap. = 
NO/DATED byperbela, a name given by Sir 
IGac Newton, to a peculiar kind of hyper- 
bola, which by turning round decuſſates, or 
crolſes itſelf. 
NO DDLE, the head, ; 
NO/DDY, a filly fellow, a ninny. 
NODE (of nodus, lat. a knot) 1 a knot, 
hard ſwelling on the bones. ; 
NODE (in Dialing) is a certain point in the 
axis, or cock of a dial, by the ſhadow of 
which, either the hour of the day, in dials 
without furniture, or the parallels of the 
ſun's declination, his place in the ecliptic, 
Ec. are ſhewn, in ſuch dials as have fur- 
ture. 


interſection of the orbit of any planet with 
the ecliptic ; ſo that the point where a planet 
paſſes over the ecliptic, out of ſouthern into 


aſcending node, or the dragon's head. And 
where it deſcends from north to ſouth, 1s 
called the ſouthern, or deſcending node, or 
the dragon's tail. FI 
NO/DOUS (of nodoſus, lat, of nodus, a knot) 1 
knotty, full of knots, knobs, or bumps. 2 
knotty, difficult, hard to be done. 

NO/DULE (of nodulus, lat, a dim, of nodus a 
Exot) 1 a little knot, 2 (in Pharmacy) a 
little bag of phyſical, ingredients to be put 
into beer, &c. 

NO'GGIN, a ſmall meaſure, containing a 
quarter of a pint, | 
NOISE, fr, 1 a ſound, 2 ſtrife, or ſquabble. 

3 report, or rumour, 

NOISOME, 1 loathſome, naſty, linking, 2 
poiſonous, deadly, intectious. 
NOLI me tangere, lat. (i. e. touch me not). 

1 a. ſmall round acumilated tubercle, which 
hath not much pain, unleſs it be touched 
or rubbed, or otherwiſe exaſperated by to- 
pies; but if ſo exaſperated, it is imme- 
distely enraged, and becomes a true cancer. 
Wiſeman, 22 diſeaſe in the noſe, being a 
piece of growing fleſh that oftentimes Rifleth 
one, and ſtoppeth one's breath; and the 
more it is touched the worſe it grows, 3 (in 
Botany) a name of a plant which datts out 
Its ſeeds when ripe upon the firſt approach 
of the hand to touch it, 

NOA (of vα,nn, gr. of yewuw to eat away) a 
deep ulcer that eats and ſpreads without tu- 


Joined with it, Wiſeman, 
NOMENCL ATOR, lat. a remembrancer a- 
Monz the ancient Romang, | 


NODES (in Aſtronomy) are the points of the 


northern latitude, is called the north, or 


NON 
NO/'MENCLA'TURE, a vocabulary, or col- 
lection of names or words, 

NO”/MINAL {of nominalis, lat. of gamen a 
name) 1 of, or belonging to a name. 2 that 
has only the name; 2s 2 nominal biſhop, = 

To NOYMINATE (of nemino, lat. of nomen a 
name) 1 to name, or mention. 2 to ape 
point, or ele, | 

NO'”MINATIVE caſe (of nominativus, lat. 
of nomino to name) the firſt caſe of a noun. 
in grammar. | 

NO\MPAREL, or NONPARFIL (of nonpa- 
reille, fr.) 1 that is very difficult to be 
matched. 2 the name of a fine eating ap- 
ple. 2 8 ſort of confection. 3 one of the 
ſmalleſt ſize of printing letters. | 

NON ABILITY, 1 impotence, weakneſs, 
want of power, 2 (in Law) it is an excep- 
tion taken againſt the plaintiff, or defendant, 

NO'NAGE, minority, or the being under age. 

NO”"NAGE'SIMAL degree (of nonageſimus, 
lat. the nigetieth) the goth degree, or higheſt 
point in the ecliptic. | ' - 

NON- appearance, a default in not appearing 
in a court of judicature. 

VON compos mentis, lat. (i. e. not of ſound 
memory, or underſtanding) a law term hav- 
ing theſe ſigniſications. 1 an idiot, or na- 
tural fool. 2 one who by any accident has 
loſt his memory, or underſtanding, 3 a lu- 
natic. 4 a drunkard. x 

NON. CONFORMIST (of non not, and con- 
forme to conform) a diſſenter, or one that 
does not conform to the church of England. 

NONE, ſub, (of nonas, lat. the ninth) one of 
the canonical hours in the Romiſh church. 

NONE, adj. not one. 

NON. entity (in Philoſophy) the quality of a 
thing that is not in being. 

NONES * of a month, are the next days 
after the kalends (which is the firſt day). 
March, May, June, and October, the Ro- 
mans accounted fix days of the none; but 
in all the reſt obly four. They had their 
names, probably, becauſe there were always 
nine days from the firſt of the nones to the 
ides, i. e. reckoning incluſively both thoſe 
days, 

NON. naturals (among Phyſicians) things that 
enter not into the nature of diſeaſes, tho? 
they are the cauſe of them, viz. air, meat, 
drink, ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, 
retention and excretion, and the - paſſions of 
the mind, O. S. 

NONJUROR (of non not, and juro to ſwear) 
2 perſon who refuſes to take the oaths to the 
government, 

Nu NOBSTA'N'TE, lat. not withſtanding. 

| NON performance, not performing, 


mour, but hath a rottenneſs and putrefaction 


NON-lus, lat. (i. e. no more) an extremity 
beyond which a man cannot paſs, 

To NON-plus, 1 to ſtop one's mouth, ſo that 
he has nothing more to ſay, 2 to puzzle, 


or per plex. NON 


 , 


ws {| NOR 


”  * NON-refdence, an unlawful abſence from the; which were confirmed by James I, Ib R. 


place of one's charge, verned by a mayor, two bailiffs, four alder 
NON. efiftance, paſſive obedience. men, . forty-eight common-council, a m. 
NO/NSENSE, impertinence, or abſurdity. corder, town-clerk, and five ſerjeants, 10 


NONSENSIC AL, abſurd, filly, incoherent. markets are on wedneſday, friday, and fn. 
NONSO'LVENT, inſolvent, or not able to] turday, its fairs March the 25th, April the 
23d, Auguſt the 13th, September the th. 
November the 17th, and December the Ich. 


pay. 
NON.-ſuit, a renouncing of the ſuit at law by 


the plaintiff, The horie market is reckoned to exceed all 
NON-term, vacation time, others in the kingdom. Diſtant from Lon. 
NOO DLE, an oaf, a filly fellow, don 54 computed and 66 meaſured miles. - 
NOK, a corner: | [NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, en inlend county 
NOON, the middle of the day, - of England, in the biſhoprick of Peterhc. 
"NOOSE, 1 the running knot of a cord. 2 a| rough, bounded by Leiceſterſhire, Rutland 
ſnare, or trap. and Lincolnſhire on the north, by Hunting. 


| NORBERTINES, a religious order founded donſhire and Bedfordſhire on the eaſt, by 

1120, by Norbert biſhop of Magdeburgh 3} Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire on the 

they are alſo called Premonſtratenſes. ſouth, and by Warwickſhire on the wet, 

NORFOLK, a maritime county of England, It is divided into 20 hundreds, is 120 miles 

in the biſhoprick of Norwich, bounded by] in circumference, contains about 550,000 
the German ocean on the north and eaſt; by] acres, has one city, 13 market-towns, and 
Suffolk on the ſouth ; and by Cambtidgſhire 326 pariſhes, and ſends ten members to par- 
and Lincolnſhire on the weſt, It is divided] liament. The foil is rich in tillage and 
Jats 30 hundreds, is 140 miles in circum-] paſture, is well watered by freſh ſtreams and 
ference, contains about 1,143,000 acres, rivers, the chief of which are Nyn, Wel- 
has 33 market towns, the city of Norwich] land, and Ouſe, Its chief commodities are 
Its capital, and 660 pariſhes, and ſends| cattle, and falt-petre, 
twelve members to parliament ; the air is NORTHERN gas (in Aſtronomy) are thoſe 
generally ſharp ; the ſoil partly ſandy and] fx ſigns of the zodiac which conſtitutes that 
partly clayiſh 3 the chief manufactures are] ſemi-circle of the ecliptic, which inclines 
woollen and worſted fluffs and flockings ; the | to the northward from the equator, viz, 
ſea coaſts and rivers are well ftocked with] Aries; Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
ph; 2nd it hath ſeveral very good harbours, [NO*RTHING (in Navigation) is the ſame u 
It gives the title of Duke to the noble fa-] difference of latitude, when a ſhip fails io« 
mily of Howard, - ward the north, 

NORMAL (of normalis, lat. of norma a ſquare) NORTH pole. See Ports of the world, 
the ſame with perpendicular, or at right NORTH far, or NORTH pole far, is 1 
angles; and tis uſually ſpoken of a line, or} ſmall ftar in the tail of Urſa minor, focalled 
a plane that interſects another perpendicu- from its nearneſs to the north- pole. 

| larly. | | | NORTHUMBERLAND, a maritime county 
: WO'RREY, or NO'RROY (of nert roy, fr.] of England, in the dioceſe of Durham; 
i. e. north king) a title given to the third bounded on the north by Scotland, on the 
king at arms. His juriſdiction lies on the] eaft by the German ſea, on the ſouth by 


north fide of the river Trent. Durham, and by .Cumberland and part of 
NORTH, one of the four corners of the] Scotland on the weft, It is of a triangular 
world, being that oppoſite to the ſouth, form, 155 miles in circumference, contain 


NORTHAMPTON, [W. lon, 55 min. lat.] about 1,370,000 acres, is divided into fix 
52, 15/. J the county town of Northamp-] wardſhips, has 13 market towns, and 46 
tonſhire, is pleaſantly ſeated on the Nyn,| pariſhes, which are large, having many of 
which is joined here by a ſmall river, and has] them chapels of eaſe, The air is ſharp and 
two bridges over it, In the year 1675 it was] piercing; the ſoil is rougb, hilly, and hard 
geftroyed by fire, but was ſoon rebuilt, and] to be manured; but is daily improved, eſpe. 
is as pretty a town as any in England, and] cially near the ſea, where there is plenty of 
has four churches ; the largeſt called Alhal-] ſea weed, Its chief commodities are lead 

low, ſtands in the centre of the town, at] and coal, of which here are inexhauſtible 
the meeting of four ſpacious ſtreets, and is} mines. It ſends eight members to parlia- 
a beautiful building of the Ionic order; the} ment, The chief town is Newcaſtle open 
ſeſſions and aſſize houſe is of the Corinthian Tine. Its chief rivers are Tweed and Tive, 
order. Here are three hoſpitals, the county | NORTHWICH, W. lon. 29. 32“, lat. 53 + 
Jail, and a charity-ſct oo] for 30 boys and 18˙.] a town in Cheſhire, on the Weaver, 
10 girls. The principal manufacture is ſhoes near its conflux with the Dan, very anciem, 
and ſtockings. It hes ſent two members to] and is near the centre of the county, whic 
- parliamenr ever fince the reign of Edward J. occaſions the juſtices of the peace and of 


„cen of incorporation, gentlemen to meet here on public affain. : 


\ 


NOR 


for making of ſalt, which is of a 
gh not of ſo white a 


| 


the ſalt of the other Wiches ; and 
e ſouth fide of the town, many mines of | 


is famous 

_— nature, thou 

colour a8 

on th i 
rock ſalt have been diſcovered. It has a 

- market on friday, and fairs om July the 

22nd, Auguſt the 24th, and December the 

Diſtant from London 132 computed 
and 159 meaſured miles, and 16 from Che- 

er. 

NORWAY, a kingdom of Europe, ſituate be- 
tween 4 and 30 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and between 58 and 72 degrees of north la- 
titude z bounded by the Atlantic ocean on 
the north and weſt, by Swediſh Lapland and 
the other provinces of Sweden on the eaſt 3 
and by the ſea called Categate and Schogge- 
rac, which parts it from Denmark on the 
ſouth, The air is exceſſively cold; the 
country barren, and incumbered with rocks 
and mountains: Howeyer, it produces ex- 

cellent oak and fir, and in the hills are mines 
of copper, iron, and ſome filver, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, were ſometimes un- 
der three ſeveral ſovereigns, and ſometimes 
under one, Denmark and Norway, are now 
ſubjects to the ſame prince. The religion 
of both is the Lutheran, 

NORWICH, [E. lon. 19. 26“. lat. 529. 400. 
a biſhop's ſee, and a city and county of itſelf, 
the metropolis of Norfolk, ſeated on the 
fide of a hill near the conflux of the Yare 
and Winſber, 30 miles from the ſea by wa- 
ter, and 16 by land. It is a very ancient 
city, and had a wall three miles in circum- 
ference, with forty towers, but the city is 
now fix miles in compaſs, has twelve gates, 
fix bridges over the Yare, which runs thro? 
the city, and is navigable to Yarmouth, and 
36 churches, beſides the cathedral, and 
four meeting- houſes. The number of its 
inh+bitants is computed at 45,000, out of 
whom a regiment of train bands is formed, 
The caſtle ſtands on a bill in the middle of 
the town, ſurrounded by a deep ditch 3 but 
being now gone to decay, is uſed for the 
county gaol ; near it ſtands the ſhire houſe, 
which is very handſome. The other pub- 
lic buildings are the gnild- hall, which was 


formerly a monaſtery ; a lofty market-croſs| 


of ſtee· lone; the bridewel, which is a cu- 
rious building of ſquared flint; the biſhop's 
palace; and that of the duke of Norfolk, 
who has alſo the title of Earl of Norwich. 
Here are 12 charity ſchools, where 210 
boys and 144 girls are taught and cloathed, 
ehdes one tor 30 of each ſex, and an hoſ- 
pital for 80 poor men and women, who 
muſt be 60 years old; and another for 16 
poor men and 8 women, It is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, ſteward, two ſheriffs, 
twenty. four aldermen, and fixty common- 
mon- council, with a town-c/erk, ſword- 


- 


NOT 
city and neighbouring parts are almoſt all 
employed in making worſted, ftockings, 
bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, camlets, druggets, 
crapes, and other curious ſtuffs, The markets 
are on wedneſday, friday, and ſaturday ; the 
fairs on Mzunday-thurſday, Whitſun and 
Trinity eves, and Lammas- day. It ſends 
two members to- parliament. Diſlant from 
LEY go computed, and 108 meaſured 
miles, , | 

NOSE, the external organ of ſmelling, or that 
part which ſtands prominent in the middle 
of the face of human creatures, _ 
NO'SEGAY, a parcel of flowers tied together, 
NOSO”LOGY (of yooo a diſeaſe, and Aoyia a 
diſcourſe, gr.) a treatiſe on diſeaſes, 
NO'/STRILS, the apertures of the noſe, thro“ 
which the air paſſes, and-odours aſcend, 
NOT, an adverb of denying. 
NO'TABLE (of notabilis, lat. of noto to mark} 
I remarkable, or conſiderable, 2 great, or 
extraordinary, 

NO/TARY {of notari us, lat. of nato to mark) 
a ſcrivener, or ſcribe, one that draws con- 
tracts, &c. s 
NOTARY public, a ſerivener, who publickly - 
witneſſes deeds, &c, to make them authen- 
tic-in foreign courts. 

NOTA/TION (in Arithmetic), See NuME- 
RATION, 

NOTATION (in Algebra) is the method of 
repreſenting quantities by letters of the al- 
phabet, and ſetting them down according to 
the conditions of the queſtion ; or it is the 
tranſlating the queſtion out of any language 
it is compoſed in, into the algebraic lan- 
guage. , : 
NOTCH, a dent, or jag. | 
NOTE (of nota, lat. of noſco to know) 1 a 
mark. 2 remark, obfervation, or explica- 
tion, 3 merit, credit, or conſideration.” 4 
a bill under one's hand, 5 a point, in Gram- 
mar. 6 (in the plural number) ſhort hand, 
or abbreviations of a diſcourſe. 
NOTES (in Muſic) are certain marks invented 
to diſtinguiſh the degrees of ſound, and the 
proportion of time belonging to it, 
NO'/TED, 1 marked. 2 obſerved, or taken 
notice of, 3 famous, diſtinguiſhed, 4 no- 
torious, arrant, 

NOTHING, not any thing. 
To make NOTHING of, 1 to do a thing with 
eaſe, 2 to light, or contemn. 3 not to 
underſtand. 4 not to fucceed, | 
NO/TICE (of notitza, lat, of notus known) 1 
knowledge, or remark, 2 advice, or in- 
formation. 

To NO TIEF (of netifico, It, of notes known, 
and fucio to make) to ſignify, or to make 
known. | 
NO/TION (of notie, lat. of noſco to know) 1 
knowledge, judgment, or underſtanding, 2 
thought, or fancy. 3 relpe©t, or regard, 4 


: 


= 


dearer, &c. The inhabitants both of this | 


idea of thing.“ 
1 NCT I- bn 


» 


NOV 
NO'TIONAL, ideal, or imaginary. 
N0TP7TIA, lat. knowledge, the title of ſome 


_ books of geography. 
NOTO/RIOUS (of narorius, lat. of notus known) 


-T manifeſt, evident, clear, 
ions, remorkable. ' 
NOTTINGHAM, [W. lon. 18. 5. lat. 53 
deg.] the capit-l of Nottinghamſhire, is one 
of the neateft towns in Eogland, ſituate on 
the Lind near its influx into the Trent. It 
has three pariſh churches, a fine ſpacious 
market place, with two croſſes in it, three 
charity ſchools, and an alms-houſe for 12 
poor people; it has four bridges over the 


2 arrant, egre- 


' 


NU PD 

century, fo called from one Novatus their 
founder, who held that perſons fallen into 
fia ought to be received into communica 
without penance, 

+ NOVA/TION (of nowatio, lat, of news to 
make new) 1 the entering into a new obli- 
gation in law to take off a former. 2 the 
transferring of an obligation from one perſon 
40 anaher. | 

F NOVA'TOR, an innovator, or he that 
—— 1 thing 3 0 | 

NOVEL, ſub. (of nouvelle, fr.) an ingenious 
hiſtory of a W intrigue. 5 0 

NO”'VEL, adj, new, not of long ſtanding. 


Trent, and one over the Lind, The river 
Trent runs parallel to it about a mile to the 
ſouth, and having been mide navigable to it, 
barges bring cheeſe from Warwickſhire and 
Staffordſhire, and heavy goods from the 
Humber and Hull. The chief manufacture 
is glaſs. and earthen wares, making frame 
ſtockings, and malting. It is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, two co- 
. - roners, two ſheriffs, two chamberlains, a 


NO'VELTY, newaeſs, rarity, 

NOPE/MBER, (of novem nine) the eleventh 
month of the year, but the ninth in the year 
of Romulus; whence its name, 


f NO/VENAR (of novenarius, lat. of nouen 
nine) of, or belonging to nine. 

NOUGHT, nothing, or of no value, 

NO'VICE (of aovitius, lat. of novut new) 1 
a monk, or nun in the year of probation, 2 
a new beginner in any art or profeſſion, one 


town-clerk, and a common council of 24 
perſons. There is excellent cellaring in the 
Tock on which the town ſtands, with two or 
three vaults one under another, which are 
great conveniencies for ftoring their ale, 
whereof they fend great quantities to moſt 
parts of England. Its markets are on wed- 
neſday and friday; its fairs on February the 

A 24th, September the 2 1ſt, the thurſday be- 
fore Eaſter, and a horſe fair on January the 
Sch. This town is ſaid to have more gen- 
tlemens , houſes than any of its bigneſs in 
Britain; it gives the title of Earl, as well 
as Winchelſea, to the noble family of Finch, 


that is not yet ſkilled or experienced in an 
art. 3 a raw, unexperienced perſon, 

NOVPCIATE, or NO”VICESHIP, the time 
during which one is a novice, 

+ NO'VITY (of nowitas, lat, of nowur new) 
newneſs, being before not made known, ſeen, 
&c. 

NOUN (of nomen, lat. a name) the firſt part 

in ſpeech, denoting the name of a thing. 

To NOURISH (of nourrir, fr.) 1 to feed, 
keep, or maintain, 2 to be nouriſhing, or 
wholeſome, 5 to cheriſh, or foment. 


NOU'RISHMENT, food, or ſuſtenance, 


and ſends two members to parliament, Di- 
Rant from London 96 computed, and 122 
meaſured miles. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, an inland county 
of England, in the biſhoprick of York, 
bounded by Yorkſhire on the north; by 
Lincolnſhire on the eaſt ; by Leiceſter on 


; 
| 


It is of an oval form, go miles in circum- ' 
ference, contains 560,000 acres, and is di- 
vided into eight hundreds, in which are nine 
market towns, and 168 pariſhes. The air 
is very wholeſ.me, the foil in ſome parts 
clay, and in others ſand, The ſouth part 
of the county is watered by the river Trent 
and the rivulets running into it ; the weſt 
part is taken vp by the foreſt of Sherwood, 
which is very large. Its chief commodities 
2re corn, malt, liquoriſh, and pit-coal. It 
ſends eight meters to parlizment, 
NOTWITHSTAN DING, nevertheleſs, al- 
though, 
NOHA E, fr. land newly plowed up, which 
had not been tilled before in the memory of 
mon. 


the ſouth ; and by Derbyſhire on the weft. | 


NOW, at preſent, or at this time. 
NOWL, the top of the head. 
NO/XIOUS (of noxtus, lat. of noxa hurt), 1 


hurtful. 2 de ſtiuctive. 3 poiſonous, 4 
offenſive. 
To NU/BBLE, See To KNUBBLE. 


NU'BILOUS (of nubilas, lat. of nubes a cloud) 
cloudy, gloomy, overcaſt, 

NUCLEUS 5, lat. (i. e. the kernel of 2 
nut) (in Aſtronomy) is by Hevelius and 
others uſed for the head of a comet, and by 
others for the central parts of any plants. 

NUCLEUS (in Architectuie) is the middle 
part of the flooring of the ancients, conbiſt- 
ing of cement, which they put betwixt 3 
lay, or bed of pebbles, cemented with mor- 
tar made of lime and ſand, 8 

NUDA/T1ON (of nudatio, lat. of nudui nzked) 
a making bare, or naked. 

To NU/DDLE along, to go carele 
haſte, | 

NUDE (of audut, lat. naked) bare, or naked, 

NUDE contract, a bare contract, or promue 0 
a thing withouttany conſideration. 

NUDITY, 1 nakedneſs. 2 a pictue tepte- 


ſoly, and in 


NOVA TIANS, a ſect of beretics in the third 


—— — 
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lenting a naked perſon, bl, 


N U N 


v El (in Architecture) the ſpindle of a wind- 
ing ſta ir · caſe. 


trifles, or toys) vain, trifting, filly, ſlight, 
impertinent. | 

NUKE, the hinder part of the head, 

NULL (of nullus, lat. void) void, of no force. 


NULL!FIDIAN (of nullus, lat. none, and 
| fdes faith) one of no faith, religion, or 


honeſty, 


To NU/LLIF V (of nullus void, and facto to 


| make) to make null, or void. 

NULLO, a nought, or cypher, 

NUMBER (cf nombre, fr.) 1 collection of 

units, or many units conſidered together, 2 
(in Grammar) a modification of nouns, verbs, 
&c. to accommodate them to the varieties in 
their objects with regard to their number. 
q a certain meaſure or cadence which renders 

| a verſe or period agreeable to the ear. 

To NUMBER, to count, or reckon, 

NUMBERS, the fourth book of Moſes, ſo 
called from its giving an account of the 
numbering of the [ſraelites, 

NUMBERS, 1 the art of computation, or 
arithmetic, 2 the expreſſion of a particular 
quantity. N 

Abſolute NUMBERS (in Algebra) are ſuch 
as have no letter joined with them, as 
44 r, ; bere 7 is an abſolute num- 
der. 

NUMBLES, fr. the intrals of a deer. 

NUMERABLE, that may be numbered. 

NUMERAL (of umeralis, lat, of numerus 
number) of, or belonging to number, 


To NUMERATE (of numero, lat. of numerus 
number) to number, or to count, 

NUMERA'TION (in Arithmetic) is that rule 

; Which teaches to read any number, tho? never 
fo great, and to have a diſtin idea of each 

place or figure of it. 

NUMERA'TOR of a fraction, is that part bf 
it which ſhews or numbers how many of 
thoſe parts which any integer is ſuppoſed to 
be divided into, are expreſiz4 by the fraction. 
Thus in $, 6 is the numerator (which ſtands 


always above the line) and ſhews you, that 
if any whole be divided into eight parts, you 
number, enumerate, or take 6 of them, i. e. 
three quarters, 
NUMERICAL, 1 belonging to number. 2 
particular, individual. . 
NUMERICAL algebra, is that which makes 
ule of numbers inſtead of letters of the al- 
phabet. . 
NUMERICAL &if7rence (in Logic) is that dif- 
ference by which one individual thing is di- 
tinguiſhed frota another. 
'MERO, a term uſed among merchants for 
+ Dumber, | 
NU'MEROUS (of numereſus, lat, of numerus 
aumber) x manifold, great, abounding in 


* 
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NUGATORY (of nugatorius, lat, of nugæ 


number. 2 tuneſul, harmonious, ſounding = 

well, 
NUN, a virgin y ava from the world, and 

devoted to the ſervice of God, 
NU!/NCHION, an afternoon's repaſt, 
NU/NCTATURE, the office of a nuncio. 


NU!NCIO, ital. the pope's ambaſſador. 
NUN CU“ ν ATIVE (of nuncupativus, lat. of 
nuncuto to recite) verbal, by word of mouth, - 
NUNEATON, a pretty large well- built town 
in Warwickſhire, on the Anker, It has a 
merket on ſaturday, and a fair on the 3d of 
May, The inhabitants ate chiefly employ- 
ed in the woolten manufacture. Here was 
formerly a monaſtery, the remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen on the north weſt end cf 
the town, Diſtant from London 84 compu- 
ted, and tog meaſured miles; and 18 from 
Warwick, 

NU/NNERY, a eloiſter, or monaſtery of nuns, 
NU/PTIAL (of nuptialis, lat. of nuptus mare 
riage) bridal, or belonging to marriage, 
NU/PTIALS, marriage, or wedding. | 
NURSE, one who takes care of ſick perſons, 

children, &c. 
To NU/RSEL, to encourzge, or uphold. 
NURSERY, I the room where children are 
nurſed, 2 a nurſe child. 4 a ſeminary, 4 
(in Gardening) a plat of ground for' the 
raifinz of ycung trees, or plants. 
NU'RTURE (of nourriture, fr.) education, in- 
ſtruction, or learning. 


|NU!SANCE (of nuiſance, fr.) annoyance, or 


prejudice, 

NUT, 1 a well known fruit. 
of a ſcrew, 3 part of a croſs bow, 
frier's piece in a leg of mutton, 

NUT 6revn, of the colour of 1jpe nuts. 

NU'TMEG, a delicate aromatic ſpice brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, They are incloſed in 
four different covers; the firſt is a rind like 
that of our wal-nuts, the ſecond is the mace, 
the third is the ſhell of black colour, the 
fourth is a greeniſh film; ſo that the nut- 
meg is the kernel of the fruit, | 

NU TRIMEN I (of neutrimentum, lat. of nutris 
to ncurtſh) food, or nouriſhment, 

NUTRITION, novriſhing. 

NUTRT'TIQUs, or NU'TRITIVE, apt to 
nouriſh, or that affords nouriſhment. 

NUX, lat. 1 a nut. 2 a pain in the head, 
which affects a place about the bigneſs ef a 
nut, 

To NUZZLE, to hide the head, as a young 
child does in its mother's boſom, 

NYE (of Pheaſants) a flight, or company of 
thoſe birds, | 

NYMPH (of nympha, lat. of vpn, gr. wa- 
ter) 1 a goddeſs of the waters, fountains, 
rivers, lakes. 2 any rural goddeſs. 

NYMPHA, 1 the little ſkin wherein inſects 
are incloſed, both while they are in the egg, 
and after they have undergone the firſt ap- 


2 the worm 
4 the 


parent transformation. 2 the change ittelf 
| H h h ; of 


NYM | N VM 


of the worm into a flying animal. 3 a the moſt uſusl Ggnification, 
N 


inſets themſelves while they have yet only 


Y'MPHAL, or NY'MPHOUS, belonging 
the form of worms, or maggots. This is | 


to nymphs, 


O. 


o, is the fourteenth letter, and fourth vowel of our alpha- 

bet. Its ſound is formed by the breath flowing out of the 

mouth thro' the cylindric concavity of the tongue, and round 
configuration of the lips. It has its proper ſound in roſe; the ſound 
of a long or au in folly, and of in courſe, ſome, &c. which were 
pelt with # ancieatly. Some words anciently ſpelt with ou ſtill re- 
tain the broad ſound, as old, ſcold, gold. It is obſcure in biſhop, 
comfort, purport, &c. and ſound like u obſcure in iron, citron, ſaf- 
fron, &c. he ſound of this letter is often ſo ſoft and broad as to 
require it double, and that chiefly in the middle of words, as gooſe, 
reproof,, &c. In ſome words this o ſounds like à ſhort; as in fired, 
blizd, &c. Ihe ſingle o has the ſound of c in ſome words; as in 
wolf, Rome, womb, tomb, move, reprove, &c. and in ſome words 
its ſound is dropt, as in peeple, 


* 


OBE OBJ 
AF, a fool, or filly fellow. | Paſſive OBEDIENCE, is when 3ny thing is 
OAK, the name of a well known tree. ſubmitted to, be it what will, without refiſt» 
OAK apple, a kind of galls, or excreſcences ing the authority which impoſed it. 


arifing out of the oak. OBEDIENT, dutiful, or ſubmiſſive, 
OAK of Feruſalem, the name of a phyſical! OBEDIENTIARY, a name formerly given, 

plant. in England, to an inferior monk in a mo- 
OA'KHAM, old ropes untwiſted, and pulled] naſtery. ; 

out into long hemp, OBEVSANCE (ot obeiſſance, fr.) a bow, ot 


OAR, or ORE, 1 metal mix'd with the earth] congee. 
or ſtone of the mine; ſee OE. 2 an in- | O”BELISK (of obeliſcus, lat. of „, Fr. 3 
ftrument whereby a boat is rowed along, 3 ſpit, or broach) x a quadrangular pyramid, 
(in the plural number) a boat with two wa- very tall and ſlender. 2 (among Printen) 
termen to row it. this mark (1). 

OATH, 1 a lawful ſwearing, or a ſolemn c- OBESITY (of obefftas, lat. of ebefus fat) fat- 
tion, whereby God is called to witneſs the; neſs, groſſneſs, corpulency. 2 
truth of an affirmation, 2 a cutſe, an un- To OBEY (of ebedio, lat. of ob to, and audio 


| Jawful ſwearing. to hearken) 1 to give obedience to. 2 {0 
OA T MEAL, meal, or flower made of oats. follow one's counſel, or advice, 3 to com- 
OATS, a ſmall ſort of grain, chiefly uſed for ply with. | 

horſes. | - 'O'BJECT (of objeum, lat. of ob before, and 


OBAMBULA/TION (of obambulatio, lat. of | jacio to place) 1 any thing that affects the 
oh about, and ambulo to walk) a walking! outward ſenſes, or the faculties of the ſoul. 
about, or up and down, 2. the matter of a ſcience, or that about 

OBDU'RATE (of obduratus, lat. of obduro to which it is imployed. RES 
be hardened) 1 hardened, er made hard. 2 O'BJECT glaſs, of a teleſcope or microſcope, 
hard, obſtinate, ſtubborn, inſenſible. is the glaſs which is placed at the end of the 

To OBDU'RATE (of obduro, lat, of ob for, tube which is next the object. 
and duro to harden) to harden one's ſelf, or To OBJE/CT (of Hatto, lat, of ob before, and 
be hardened aud immoveable, by RA jacio to caſt) 1 to oppoſe, or make an ob- 


reſolvtion, impudence, &c. jeQion to, 2 to upbraid, or caſt in one's 
CBE/DIENCE (of obedientia, lat. of ob to, teeth. 


_ audio to hearken) dutifulneſs, or 1 IE CT. oN, 1 a difficulty raiſed sgsinſt 3 
miſion. | 


propee 
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OBL 
propoſition. 2 reproach, or accuſation. 

OBJECTION (in Rhetoric) is a figure, when 
oj words of an opponent are pronounced 1n 
order to anſwer them, | 

OBJE/CTIVE, 7 that may be objected. 2 

rtaining to an object. : | 

V'BIT, fr. funeral obſequies, or an office for 
one that is dead. ; 

+ To OBJU'RATE (of objurgo, lat. of o6 for, 
and jurgo to chide) to chide, rebuke, blame, 
or reprove. 2 

VBLAT, fr. a ſoldier, who being diſabled in 
the king's ſervice, had the benefit of a 
monk's place aſſign'd him in an abbey. 

OBLAT'S of St. Ferome, a congregation of ſe- 

culat prieſts in Italy, founded by St. Charles 
of Borromeo. 

OBLA'TION (of oblatio, lat. an offering) an 
offering, or thing offeted, properly to God. 

OBLECTA/TiON (of ob/eF#arro, lat. of ch for, 
and /a#o to allure) pleaſure, delight, recrea- 


tion. 
OBLIGA'TION (of «b/igatio, lat. of 2b/igo to 


OBS 

| cauſe then the axis of the world, the equge 
tor, and parallels of declination will cut the 
horizon obliquely. See fig. 44. 

COLNE that which denotes a thing ob- 
ique. 

To OBLI'TERATE (of oblitero, lat. to blot, 
or raſe out) to blot, or raſe out, of books, 

records or memory. 

OBLIVION (of eblivio, lat. of 
forget) forgetfulneſs. 

OBLY/V3OUS, forgetful. 

OBLO'CUTOR, a flanderer, or backbiter, 

O'BLONG (of cblongus, lat. of o and longus 

long) a figure more long than broad, a long 
ſquare, 

O'BLOQUY (of obloquium, lat. of ob:oqupr, to 
ſpeak againſt) ſlander, or detraction. 

OBNC/XIOUS (of ebnoxius, lat. of ob and 
ncæius hurtful) liable, or expoſed to. 

To OBNU/B!LATE (of 9bnubo, lat. of ob for, 
and nubo to cover) to cloud, darken, or ren- 
der obſcure. 


OBREDTION (of obreptio, lat. of ob towards, 


i ſcor to 


oblige) 1 a bond, containing a penalty, with 
a condition annexed, 2 engagement, duty, 
or tie, 3 an engagement ariſing from a be- 

nefit es or received. | 

OBLIGATORY, that carries a ſort of force, 
or compulſion with it. 

To OBLIGE (of obligo, lat. of ob to, and ligo 
to bind) 1 to bind, engage, compel, or con- 
ſtrain, 2 to do one a kindneſs, 

OBLIGEE/, he to whom the bond is made. 

OBLIGEO R, he that enters into a bond for 
the payment of money. 

OBLIQUE (of «bliguus, lat. of ob for, and the 
antiq, /iguus, i, e. tranſverſus a - eroſs) I not 
ſtreight, crooked, awry, 2 crooked, or 
fraudulent, 3 (in Geometry) that derogates 
from the perpendicular, | 

8 angles, angles that are either acute 
or obtple. | 

OBLIQUE aſcenfion (in Aſtronomy) is that de- | 
free and minute of the equinoctial Which 
riſeth with the centre of the ſun or ſtar, or 
with any point of the heavens, in an ob- 
lique ſphere. 

OBLIQUE caſes (in Grammar) are all the 
caſes except the nominative, 

OBLIQUE deſcenfion, is that degree and mi- 
nute of the equinoRtial which ſets with the 
ſun, ſtar, or any point of the heavens in an 
oblique ſphere, 

OBLIQUE force, is that whoſe line of direc- 
non is not at right-angles with the body on 
whom it is impreſt. 

OBLIQUE plains (in Dialing) are ſuch as te- 
<line from the zenith, or incline to the bo- 
ron. 

OBLIQUE ſailing, is the doctt ine of oblique- 
angled plain triangles, applied to problems 
of ſailing, | 

OBLIQUE ſphere, is when the pole is elevated 
any number of degrees leſs than ninety, be- 


and repo to creep) a ſtealing, or creeping in. 

OBREPTUTIOUS, that has cunningly ftoln 
upon, clandeſtine, . 

OBSCENE (of «bſcenvs, lat. beaſtly) 1 ribal- 
drous, beaſtly, lewd, in perſons, things, or 
actions. 2 bawdy, unclean in words. 

OBSCENIT V, ribaldry, or filthineſs in things, 
or words, : 

OBSCURE (of obſcurus, lat. of ob ſcuro to hide] 
1 dark, without light. 2 ſhady, dark with 
ſhades, 3 hidden, or covered. 4 ſecret, 

little known, 5 hard to be underſtood. 6 
not perſpicuous in expreſſion, or not clearly 
expreſſed, - 7 ſpeaking things enigmatically, 
or by way of riddle, 8 ſecret, myſterious, 
9 ignoble, of mean parentage, poor, low, 

itiful. 5 

Te OBSCURE (of obſcuro, lat, to hide) 1 to 
darken, 2 to hide, conceal, or keep from 
diſcovery, 3 to diſguiſe, perplex, or render 
hard to be underſtood, 4 to ecliple, or 
make leſs famous, 

OB SCU RITV, 1 darkneſs, or the being with- 
out light. 2 want of perſpicuity, or not 
clear in expreſſion, 3 of birth or 
quality, | 

To O'BSECRATE (of obſecro, lat. of ob for, 
and ſacer holy) to beg, or conjure by all that 
is ſacred. | 

OBSECRA'TION, ſupplication, or earneft 
intreaty. 

CYBSEQUIES (of obſeques, fr.) funeral ſo- 
lemnities. 

OBSE'QUIOUS (of ebſequioſus, lat. of ob for, 
and ſequor to obey) 1 dutifol, or ready to 
obey, 2 complaiſant, or condeſcending. 

OBSE'RVABLE, remarkable, or fit to be ob- 


ſerved, b 
OBSE'RVANCE, 1 reſpe&, or regard, 2 


formance, or accompliſhment, 3 (in the 
| * "i 2 plural 
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+ Te OBTEMPERATE (of obtem pero, lat. 


OBT 
plural number) the rules or cuſtoms of a mo- 


naftery. : 
OBSE'RVANT, docile, dutiful, or obſequi- 


ons. 
OBSERVA'NTINES, a branch of the order of | 2 of a blunt figure. 


grey friars, 

OBSERVA/TION, a note, or remark, 2 
(in Navig tion) is the taking the tun's or 
any ſlar's meridian height, in order to fiad 
the latitude. | 

OBSERVA!/iOR, 1 an obſerver, a regiſter, 
or one that taketh an account, 2 a moni- 
tor in a ſchool], 

OB3E'RVATORY, a building eredted to 
make natural and aFronomical obſervations. 
To OBSE'RVE (of «bſcrvo, lat, of ob for, and 
ſervo to mind) 1 to maik, mind, or take 
notice of. 2 to ſtudy, or contemplate. 3 
to watch, or mind heedtully. 4 to keep, 
or perform, 
to look about one's ſelf, to be aware, cau- 

tious, or circumſpect. 

OBSE'>SED, haunted with an evil ſpirit, 

OBSE'SSION (of 64% e, lat. of objideo to fit 


about) a beſieging, or compatling about. 


ob ſidium a ſiegt) a chaplet, or garland made 
of the grats th+t grew in the place beſieged, 
and given to him that raiſed the ſiege. 


grow out of uſe) antiquated, or grown out 
of uſe. 


O'BSTACLE, fr. (of chte, lat. to ſtand in the fun. 
wav) hindrance, or impediment. ; OCCYDUOUS (of occiduus, lat. of occide, to 
O'BSTINACY, wilfninefs, or ſtubbornneſs. | decay) decaying, or declining. 


C/BSTINATE (ct hiinatus, lat. of ob/ting to 
perſiſt firm in a purpoſe) ſtubborn, wilful, 
reſolute, determined. 

OBSTRE”PEYOUS (of obSrefertus, lat. of cb. 
firepo to make a noiſe againit) troubleſome, 
making a great noiſe, quartelſome. 

To OBSTRUCT (of e&/irus, lat. of ob about, 
and ſfruo to build) 1 to ſtop up. 2 to hinder, 
or retard. 

O3STRU'CTION, 1 ſtoppage. 2 hindrance. 
3 (in Pbyſic) a let, or ſtoppage of the na- 

- tural pativges, or cavities of the body, 

OBSTRU*'CTIVE, apt to ſtop up, or cauſe a 
Rtopp2ge. | 

+ To OBSTUPIF V. See Toa Srur ir v. 

To OBTALN (of cbeineeo, lat. of 26 for, and 
tene to hold faſt) 1 to get, or acquire. 2 
to efiect, or accompliſh, 3 to get ground, 
as an opinion, &c. 5 


to obey) to obey, or to be at command. 

+ To CBLE/NERATE, See 7 DARK EN. 
To OBTECOT (of cer lat. of cb for, and 
teſter to beſeech) to conjure, or beſeech. 
OBTESTA'TION, ſupplication, or earneſt 

intreaty, 
OBTRECTA”TION (of oberectatio, lat. of ob- 
trecto to diſparage) backbiting, or detraction. 
To OBTRU'DE (of cùfrudo, lat, of 06 for, 


5 to mind, or take cue of. 6 OCCASION (of occafto, lat, opportunity) 1 
. + OCCA'SIONAL, accidental, for the preſent, | 
OBSI'D!)NAL crown (of ob/idionalis, lat. of 


i OCCIVE/NTAL, weſtern, or belonging to the 
O'BSOLETE (of obſoletus, lat. of obſolcto to 


and trudo to thruſt) 1 to impoſe, or e 4 
one againſt his will, 2to thruſt oh 
one's (elf in. 9. 00 


OBTU'SE (of c ufs, lat. blant) 1 dall, fat 


OBT USE angle. See ANGLE obtuſe, 
OBTUSE angled triangle, is a triangle, one of 
whole angles is obtule ; as the angle A, See 
fig. 30. | 
OBVENTIONS, chorch revenues. 
To O'BVIATE (of obvier, fr.) to prevent, or 
inder. | 
GO'BVIOUS (of chvins, lat. of ob about, and 
via a way) 1 common, ordinary, 2 eaſy to 
find, or underſtand. 3 plain, vifible, 
To OBU!'MBRATE (of obumbrs, lat. of ob be- 
fore, and umbro to caſt a ſhadow) 1 to over- 
ſhacow, or cover with a ſhade, 2 to hide, 
or conceal, 


opportunity, or ſeaſon, 2 cauſe, reaſon, or 

matter. 3 want, or neceſſity. 4 (in the 

plural number) affairs, or concerns, 
To OCCASION, to cauſe. 


caſual, 
, © CCIDENT (of occident, lat. the weſt, of cc. 
| Ccids to go down) the weſt, | 


welt, f 
OCCIDENTAL (in Aftronomy) a planet is 
ſaid to be occidental, when it ſets after the 


OCCVSION {of occiſio, lat. of occizo to fall 
down) a killing, or ſlaying. 
; OCCULT gqualiues, are ſuch properties as di- 
vers bodies are endowed with, the cauſes of 
which are unknown. 
' OCCULT (of occultus, lat, of 2cculto to hide) 
ſecret, unknown, hidden, inviſible, 
OCCULTA/TION (in Aftronomy) is the time 
that a ſtar or planet is hid from our fight, by 
the 1nterpoſition of ſome other heavenly body 
' between us and it. 
O'/CCUPANT (of occupant, lat. of occupo to 
hold) a poſſeſſor, or one who takes poſſeſſon. 
; OCCUPA'TION, & a trade, myſtery, buli- 
| neſs, or profeſſion, 2 poſſeſſion or manag?- 
ment, f 
To O'CCUPY, 1 to fill, or take up a ſpace, 
2 to hold, or improve, 3 to trade, or tial. 
fic k. | 
To OCCUR (of occurro, lat. of ob for, and 
curro to run) to preſent, or offer itſelf, 
; OCCU/RRENCE, 1 caſual adyenture, 5 
event, Or news, f 
OCEAN (of axtavo;, gr. of wxtw; ſwiftly, and 
yaw to flow) the vaſt collection of weten 
which encompaſſes or ſurrounds the who 
earth, 
This great and univerſal ocean is commonly 


divided into three parts, % —— Ih 


1 
7 


ODI 
lantic OCEAN, is that which lies be- 
mm part of Europe and Africa, and America. 
The Indian OCEAN, is that which lies be- 
tween Africa, the Eaft Indian iſlands, and 
New- Holland. 
The Pacific OCEAN, or Great South- ſea, is 
that which lies between the Philippine 
iſlands, China, Japan, and New- Holland on 
the weſt, and the coaſt of America on the eaſt. 
OCEA/NOUS, belonging to the ocean. 
OCHLO!CRACY (of ex>oxgalia, gr. of 
0x30; a multitude, and xgwlog power) a go- 
vernment, wherein the common people bear 
rule, 
O'CKAMY, a fort of mix'd metal. ö 
OCTAGON (of 0x1aywvoy, gt. of o eight, 
and yana an angle) is a geometrital figure of 
eight fides and angles. 91 
It is compoſed of two quadrilateral pyramids 
put together at their baſes, 
OCTAHE/DX&ON, gr. (of oe eight, and tea 
a baſe) is one of the five regular ſolids, con- 
fiſting of eight equal and equilateral triangles, 
O'CTASTYLE (of ex/aguncg,gr. of o eight, 
and cvAog a pillar) a building having eight 
pillars in front, 
OCTAVE, fr. 1 eight days together after ſome 
ſolemn feſtival in the church of Rome. 2 
(in Mufic) is an interval of eight ſounds in- 
cluſive. 
OCTA'VO, a book is ſaid to be in octavo, 
when a ſheet is folded into eight leaves. 
OCTOBER, lat. (of oo, lat, eight) the tenth 
month of the year according to our account, 
but the eighth in the old Roman calendar, 
OCTO\NARY {of ectonarius, lat. of ea eight) 
of, or belonging to eight. 
OCULAR (of ccularius, lat. of oculus an eye) 
belonging to the eyes, 
O"CULATE, quick. ſighted. 
OCULA'TION (in Botany) the taking away 
ſuperfluous bugs, 
O'CULIST, a phyſician for the eyes. 
&, lat. an eye. 
OCULUS (among Botaniſts) is the bud of a 
tree or plant, juſt putting forth, or the knot 
out of which the bud riſes, 
O Chriſti, lat, an herb, generally called 
wild clary, 
ODA'DAS5AS, officers among the Turks, 
equal to our ſerjeants or corporals. 
0DAXIS MUS, gr. the itching of the gums 
when children breed their teeth. 
ODD, 1 not even, 2 that has not its fellow. 
3 fantaſtical, or inconſtant. 4 ftrange, or 
uncommon, 5p ill, or bad, 6 mote, or 
above, 
ODDS, 1 difference, or diſparity. 2 advan- 
lage, 3 unequal, as to lay odds, 4 differ- 
n ence, or quarrel, as to be at odds. 
DE, lat. (of an, gr. of a to ſing) a ſong, 
or lyric poem. 

OD HAM, a town corporate in Hampſhire, 
Rr Baungtoke, the birth - place of William 


O F 


| Lilly the gremmerian. Here is a charity» 


ſchool for 30 boys. Its market is on ſatur- 
day, its fairs on the eve of Midlent ſunday, 
and July the 7th. Diſtant from London 34 
computed, and 41 meaſured miles, and 25 
from Wincheſter, 
O'DIOUS (of odioſus, lat. hateful) hateful, de- 
teſtable, | 
O DIL, lat. 1 hatred, bad opinion. 2 that 
which is the ſubje& of hate, or averſion. - 
ODONTALGIA, gr. (of edeg a tooth, and 
a> yog pain) the tooth ach. Its cauſe is ſome 
ſharp ſerofity thrown on the membrane that 
lines the ſockets of the teeth. It is ſome- 
times alſo owing to a worm in the root of 
the tooth. L 
ODORVFEROUS (of edoriferus, lat, of oder 
ſmell, and fero to bear) ſweet ſmelling, bear- 
ing odours or perfumes. 
O'DOUR (of «der, lat. of the antiq. verb odeo, 
1, e. oleo to ſmell) a ſavour, ſcent, or ſmell. 
,ODOROUS, of a ſweet or pleaſant ſmell, 
O”DYSSEY (of ©dvoazu; Ulyſſes) the title of 
Homer's poem, whereia he relates the ad- 
ventyres that befel Ulyſſes in his return to 
Ithaca from the ſiege of Troy. 
OECONO/MICAL, or OECONO MIC, be- 
longing to œconomy. 
2 OMIST, one that rules or governs a 
amily, n 
OECOHN OMV (of o:x0v0uia, gr. of cine; 2 
houſe, and ve a law) 1 the government 
of a houſe, or family. 2 thriftineſs, or 
good huſbandry, the diſcreet and frugal ma- 
nagement of a man's eſtate, 3 (in Rheto- 
ric) a certain order in the diſpoſal of parte, 
neceſſary for orators and poets. 
Animal OECONOMY, the firſt branch of the 
theory of medicine; or that which explains 
the parts of the human body, their truture 
and uſe ; the nature and cauſes of life and 
health, and the effects erifing from them. 
OECUMO/NICAL (of &xupainixog, gr. of 
Uxew, to inhabit) general, univerſal, be- 
longing to the whole world, 
OEDE'MA, lat. (of &:Injua, gr. of 8idam to 
ſwell) any tumor or ſwelling 3 but tis more 
ſtrictly applied to a cold ſoft tumor, pro- 
ceeding from pituitous matter, without change 
of colour, pulſation, heat or pain, unleſs it 
be from the diſtention of the part it affects. 
OEDE”"MATOUS, of the nature of an odema, 
or afflicted with an edema. 
OENO”POLIST (of oh ng, gr. of ee 
wine, and ente to ſell) a vintner, or one 
that ſells wine. | 
QESO'PIHAGUS (of diceꝙa yog, gr. of zt to 
carry, and pay to eat) the gullet, a mem 
branous paſſage whereby the food and drink 
is conveyed {rom the mouth to the ſtomach, 
ſituate between the atteria aſpera and the 
vertebræ of the neck. 


OF, a — generally denoting the geni- 


tive c 
| OFF, 
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OFF 


OFF, a propoſition which generally denotes the 
ablative caſe, and ſometimes the genitive. 
OFFALS, broken pieces, jor fragments of 

meat, 

OFFE'NCE (of offenſa, lat. of offends to offend) 
1 2 fault, or crime; by dotng what ought 
not to have been done, or not doing what 
ought to have been done. 2 ag affront, or 


injury, 3 diſpleaſore, or diſguſt, 4 ſcan- 
dal, or ſhame. 


To OFFEN D (of offends, lat. of ob for, and 
endo, 1, c. ico to ſtrike) x to commit a 
fault. 2 to diſpleaſe. 3 to hurt, or injure. 
4 to ſcandalize, or make aſhamed, 

OFFENSIVE, 1 abuſive, or affrontise. 2 

| hurtful, injurious, 3 fit to attack an ene- 


my. | 

To OFFER (of offers, lat. of ob to, and fero 
to bring) 1 to profer, or preſent. 2 to bid 
money, &c, for. 3 to propound, or pro- 
pole, 4 to dedicate, 5 to attempt to do. 
6 to expoſe, or ſet before, 7 to undertake, 
or take upon one. 

O'FFERING, 2 an oblation, or ſacrifice. 2 
any thing preſented, or made an offer of, 

O'FFERTORY (of offertorium, lat. of ofero 
to offer) 1 that part of the maſs where the 
offering is. 2 the place where the offerings 
are kept. | FED 

OFFICE (of efficium, lat. of the antiq. verb 
officio, i. e. cio to effect) 1 place, or em- 
ployment. 2 the room where à man does 
the buſineſs belonging to his place, 3 good 
turn, or ſervice, 4 divine ſervice, 5 part, 
or duty. 

O'FFICER, one that is in an office, 

Commiſſion OFFIERS, thoſe that are zutho- 
rized by the king's commiſſion. 

Field OFFICERS, ſuch as have command 
over a whole regiment, viz, the colonel, 
heutenant-colonel, and major. 


Wo. 


ries ſhops, whether fimple or compound, to 
de mixed up in extemporaneous preſeriptions, 

OFFI'CIOUS (of officioſus, lat. of officium 1 
kindneſs) 1 obliging, ready to ſerve, 2 

complimental, ready to wait on, or attend. 

OFFINO, the open fea, ot far from land 
when a ſhip is ſailing to ſeaward, they lay 

| the ſtands for the offing. 

O'FFSCOU*RING, 1 the dirt or filth that 
comes from ſcouring, or waſhing, 2 the 
refuſe of any thing, 

OFF ſets (in Gardening) young ſhoots, which 
fpring and grow from roots that are round 
and tuberous, or bulbous, 

OFF-ſers (in Surveying) ate perpendiculars let 
fall, and meaſured from the ſtationary lines 
to the extremity of the incloſure. 

O'FFSPRING, that which is ſprung from, or 
produced by another, as fruit, children, &c, 

+ To OFFU'SCATE (of offuſco, lat. of for, 
and fufco to datken) to make dark, or dim. 

OFT, O'FTEN, or OFTEN TIMES, fre- 
quently, many times, more than once or 
twice, 
OGEE/, a moulding conſiſting of two mem- 
bers, the ene concave, the other convex, 
ORGIVES (in Architecture) arches or branches 
of a Gothic vault, which in lieu of being 
circular, paſs diagonally from one angle to 
another, and form a croſs with, the other 
arches which make the fide of the ſquare, 
whereof the orgives are diagonal. 

To O'GLE, to look hard at, but commonly 
means to look amorouſly at. 

0GL1O, ſp. Je olio) a ſpaniſh diſh, 
made up of all manner of meat, fowl, &c, 

OIL, (of elem, lat. of olea the olive tree) 1 2 

fatty, unctuous, infammable matter, drawn 

from ſeveral natural bodies; eſpecially the 
fruit of the olive tree. 2 one of the five 
chemical principles. 


General OFFICERS, ſuch as have command 
over more than one regiment, viz. the ge- 
neral, lieutenant- general, and major-general 

Subaltern OFFICERS, lieutenants, enſigus, 
and cornets, 

Staff OFFICERS, are ſuch as are appointed 
by the colonels or captains warrant, viz. quar- 
ter-maſter, ſerjeants, corporals, and even 
ſurgeons ard chaplains. | 

Staff OFFICERS at court, ate ſuch as bear a 

White ſtaff in the king's preſence, viz, the 
Jord»-fteward, lord-chamberlain, lord-trea- 
ſurer, &c. 

OFFICIAL (of cialis, lat. of officium an 
employment) 1 the chancellor of an epiſco- 

al court, 2 an archdeacon's deputy, 

To OFFI/CIATE, 1 to do the buſineſs of 
one's office, 2 to perform divine ſervice, 
3 to perform the buſineſs of another. 

OFFI/CINAL, (of officina, lat, a ſhop) of, or 
pertaining to a ſhop, | | 

OFFVCINAL medicines, are ſuch as are re- 


quired to be kept in readineſs in ee ba: 


OTLET. ole, or EI-LET-bole (of ocillet, fr.) 
a little hole worked in a garment. 
OL, foll of oil. . 
OUNTMENT, an external medicine of a ſoſt 
conſiſtence. 
OVSTER, a ſhell- fiſn, well known. 
OST ER green, the name of an herb. 
OKEHAM, [W. Jon, 45 min. lat. 50. 49] 
the county town of Rutlandſkire, ſituate in 
the vale of Catmoſs. The buildings are 
pretty good, eſpecially the church, and its 
free-ſchool., Here was a caftle, but now 
much decay'd ; however, the aflizes, &e. 
are held in it, It hs a market on ſatur- 
day, and fairs on April the 27th, and Sep- 
tember the 4th. Diftant from London 67 
computed, and 94 meaſured miles. ; 
OKEHA/MPTON, [W. lon, 4. 15 ts 
509. 45/.] a borough town inDevonſhure, on 
the river Oke; *tis very ancient, and has 2 
manufacture in ſerges, but its beſt ſupport 5 
from the road between Launceſton and 5h 
diton, Tis governed by a mayor 
go 1 buttela, 


* 


OME 


es, eight aſſiſtonts, a recorder, a ju- 
Kice, and a town-clerk, Here is an indif- 
ferent chapel of eaſe, the pariſh church 
ſtanding on © bill a mile from the town 3 
and a town-hall, It bas a market on ſa- 
turday ; and fairs on the 2nd thurſday in 
in March, May the 3d, the 2nd wedneſday 
aſter Midſummer, July the 7th, and the 25th 
of October. It ſends two members to par- 
lament, Diftant from London 160 com- 
puted, and 193 meaſured miles; and 20 
from Launceſton, 
OKINGHAM, LW. lon. 50 mid. lat. 51“. 


26/.] is partly in Barkſhire, and partly in 


Wiltſhire, ituate 7 miles from Reading, and 
9 from Windſor, of whoſe foreſt it is the 
chief place, It is a pretty large well fre- 
quented town, with a manufaQtury of filk 
ſtockings, and cloth. Tis a corporation, 
governed by an alderman, recorder, and ca- 
pita] butgeſſes. Its market is on-tueſday ; 
the fairs on the firſt thurſday in Lent, June 
the 11th, Auguſt the 29th, and November 
the firſt, Diſtant from London 238 computed, 
and 33 meaſured miles, 


O'KER, a yellow dry foſſil earth. 


OLD, 1 ancient, or aged. 2 worn, eaten up 
with age, 3 obſolete, or out of ule, 4 an- 
tique, or of long ſtanding. 

OLEAYGINOUS (of oleagineus, lat. of oleum 
oil) oily, or full of oil; that partakes of the 
nature of oil. 

OLIGA'RCHICAL, governed by a few men. 

OLF'ACTORY (of offacio, lat. of cleo to 
ſmell, and facio to make) belbnging to the 
ſenſe of ſmelling, 

T OLVVITY (of olivitas, lat. of oliva an 
olive-tree) the time of gathering olives, 

O'LIGARCHY (of ox. it, gt. of oor 2 
few, and agyn government) a form of go- 
vernment, wherein the adminiſtration is in 
the hands of few perſons. 

OLIVASMER, 1 a wild olive-tree, 2 olive 
coloured, 


OLIVE, a flone fruit, the produce of the 


olive. tree. 
OLIVE colour, a yellow mingled with black. | 
OLYMPIAD (of oxujurriac, gr. of „N % 
an hill between Theſſaly and Macedon) the 
lpace of four years, whereby the Greeks 
reckoned their time. This merhod took its 
riſe from the Olympic games, celebrated e- 
very fifth year, in honoury of Jupiter Olym- 
Plus, near the city Olympia in Peloponneſue. 
The firſt Olympiad commenced, according to- 
ſome, in the year 3938 of the Julian pe · 
ned, and the year 774 before Chriſt, 
OLY'MPUS (of un free, gr. of oa:; the 
whole, and Aar to ſhine) a high hill be- 
teen Theſſaly and Macedon, uſed by the 
poets for heaven, 


"_, or O'MBRE, a Spaniſh game at 
, 1 the name of the laſt letter oj 


OPA 


the Greek alphabet, 2 the end of any thing 

O'MELET (of omelecte, fr.) a pancake of egg“ 

O'MEN, lat, a token of good or bad luck, ga- 
thered from words, fights, or any accident. 

OME'NTUM, lat. the cawl ; a fat thin mem- 
brane ſpread over the inteſtines, and follow- 
ing them in all their ſinuoſities. 

O'MER, heb. a meaſure among the Hebrews, 
containing about three pints and a half. 

+ To O"MiNATE (of ominor, lat. of omen a 
token) to foretell, preſage, or prognoſticate, 

O” MINOUS, portending iil- luck. 

OMISSION, neglect, or the letting a thing 

paſs. 

To OMIT (of omicte, lat. of ob and mitto to 
let alone) to leave out, paſs by, or neglect. 

OMNV|FIC, making, or producing all things. 

OMNIPA'RENT (of omniparens, lat. of omni 
all, and parens a parent) bringing forth all 
things. | 

OMNI'POTENCE, or OMNVPOTENCY, - 
almightineſs. 

OMNI/POTENT (of omnipotens, lat. of ome 
nis all, and porens mighty) almighty, 

OMNIPRESENCE, the being preſent in all 
places. 

OMNIPRE'SENT (of omnis all, and proeſens 
preſent) who is preſent every where, 

OMNI'/SCIENCE, the knowledge of all 
things. 

OMNI'SCIENT (of omnzs all, and ſciens know- 
ing) knowing all things, 

ON, 1 upon, both time and place. 
wards, 

ONCE, 1 one time. 2 formerly. 

ONE, adj. 1 that is fingular in number. 2 
the firſt number in telling, 3 the ſame. 

O/NERARY, ſerving for burden, or carriage. 

To O'"NERATE (of onero, lat. of onus a load 
or burden) to burden, or load, 

ONGAR IE. lon. 15 min. lat. 512. 45. a 
market- town in Eflex, near the river 6 
It has two charity-ſchools for 26 boys and- 
12 girls 3 a market on ſaturday, and a fair 
on September the 3zoth. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 19 computed, and 23 meaſured miles, 
and 9 from Chelmsford, 

O'NION, a bulbous ſort of plant. 

ONSET, attack, or aſſault. 

ONSLAUGHT, dut. a ſtorming, or fierce at- 
tack upon a place. 

O'NWARD, forward. 

O, gr. a precious tone uſually of a dark 
horny colour, in which are veins af a bluiſh 
white, and ſometimes of a red, 

OO'ZY, ſoft, ſlimy, muddy. 

OPA'CIOQUS, or OPA'QUE (of opacus, lat. 
of opaco to darken) dark, ſhady, not tranſ- . 

| parent, 

OPA'CIOUS bodies (in Philoſophy) are thoſe 
through which the rays of the light have 
no admiſſion, 

OPA”CITY, not tranſmitting light. 


O'PAL (of epalus, lat. of w-þ w70;, gr. an eye) 
| ( opa * L , f kind 


. 


a kind of precious ftone of various colours, 
changeable according to the different poſition 


of the ſtone to the light. 
OPEN, 1 not ſhut. 2 expoſed to public view, 


4 evident, manifeſt, 5 
main, or open force, 6 declared, or open 
enemies. 7 public, or common. 8 free, 
generous, ſincere. 9 mild, temperate. 10 
clear, or ſerene: 11 not fortified, 

To OPEN, 1 the contrary of to ſhut, 2 to 
undo, as a bundle, &c. 3 to diſcloſe, or 
declare. 4 to lay open, or bare at the root. 
5 to explain, or make manifeſt, 6 to be 
gin, as to open the campaign. 7 to looſen, 
or make looſe. 8 to cut, or make an inci- 
ſion. 9 to break ground, as to open the 
trenches at a fiege, 10 to expand itſelf, as 
a flower, &c. 11 to begin to begin to fit, 

as ſome aſſemblies do. 12 to bark as a dog 
does. 

OPEN fark (in Fortifitation) is that part of 
the flack which is covered by the ſhoulder, 
or otillon. | 

OPENING of the trenches (in Military affairs) 

is the firſt breaking of ground of the be- 
fiegers, in order to carry on their attacks 

 ap2inſt the place. 


3 not covered. 


0 PP 


To Op NE, (of opinor; lat. of emo, gr, tg 
think) 1 to hold, believe, or aſſent to wth. 
out full evidence. 2 to fancy, imagine, or 
gueſs, 3 to give one's opinion, : 

OPUNER, he that gives in his opinion, 

OPFNIATIVE, or OPI'NIATRE, weddes 
to his own humour; or opinion, 


OPI'NIATIVENESS,or OPPNIA 
obſtinacy, or ſelf-willednefs, 88 

OPI”NION . (of cpinio, lat. of oþinzy to hold) 

I judgment, ſentiment, or thoughts, 2 be- 
lief, or ſentiment; 3 efteem, or value. 

OPI'NIONATED, or OPI”NIONATIVE, 
_—_ to his own opinion, obftinate, ſelt- 
will'd. 

OPINIO NISTS, a name given to a {:& in 
the time of Pope Paul, who boaſted of 
poverty, and held that there could be no vi- 
car of Chriſt upon earth, who did not prac. 
tice that virtue. | 

G'PIUM, lat. (of on, gr. juice) a narcotic 
Juice, drawn from the heads of the white 
Poppy, and afterwards inſpiſſated. | 

OPOUPANAX, a gum that flows from a tres 
calied Panax, or Hercules all- heal; 

010B ALSAMUM, lat, the gum diftilling 
from the bailm-tree. 


O PE RA, ital. a dramitic compoſition, ſet to 
muſic, and ſung on the ſtage, accompanied! 
with muſical inſtruments. 


O'PVIDAN (of oppidanas, lat. of oppidun 1 


town) a citizen, or townſman; 


To O"'PERATE (of eperor, lat. of ou a Lat To O'FPILATE (of oppilo, lat. of 06 for, and 


x to work, make, or frame work, 2 (in 
Phyſic) to ftir or purge the humours of the 
body, to work, move, or effect, 

OPER 4/TION, performance. 

O'PERATIVE, that has the power, or in- 
clination to work, fiir, or move. 

OPERA”TOR, 1 a workman, or mechanic, 
2 a quack, or mountebank. 

OPER A”TOR for the teeth, one ſkilled in 
cleanfing and drawing teeth, and of making 
artificial ones. 


OPEROVSE (of operoſus, lat. of opus a work) 1 
laborious, buſy at work, 2 bard, 
painful. | | 

OPHV1ES, gr. (of :$:; a ſerpent) a fort of 
heretics in the ſecond century, who ho- 


noured the ſerpent that ſeduced Eve, 


OPBIUCHUS, lat. one of the northern con- 
ſtellations, conſiſting of thirty ſtars. 


difficult, 


pils, i. e. denſo to hold cloſe together) to 
cauſe a ſtoppage, 

OPPILA'TIiON, ſtoppage, or obſtruction. 

To OPPO'NE (of oppono, lat. of ob before, and 
pono to put) to oppoſe, 

O-'PONENT, an antagoniſt in diſputation, 

O'PPORTUNE (of oppertunus, lat, of ab for, 
and prrius a baven) ſeaſonable, or come · 
nient, | | 

OPPORTUNITY (of ofpportunitas, lat. of c- 
portunus convenient) I occaſion, or come. 
nient time, 2 leiſure, or ſpare time, 


To OPPOSE (of eppoſer, fr. of oppono, lat, of 
ob «gainſt, and pono to put) 1 to offer 20 
thing to the contrary, 2 to reſiſt, or wich. 
ſtand. 

ObpPOSER, adverſary, or antagonift, 


i O'PPOSITE (of oppoſitus, lat, placed apaiuk) 


1 contrary to. 2 over againſt. 


. ö 
OPHTHA'LMIA, gr. (of „Sh Cteg an eve) a O'PPOSITE cones, are two fimilar cones, 


diſeaſe of the eyes; properly, an inflo mation 


of the tunica adnata, accompanied with a 
redneſs, heat, and pain. 


the eyes. 
OPETHA/LMICS, medicines good for diſ- 
eaſes in the eyes. 


C'PIATE, 1 a compoſition wherein opium is 
2 any medicine given with 


an ingredient, - 

an intention to cauſe ſleep. 3 any conſection, 
or electuaty. 

OPINA'TOR, a ſuppoſer, not poſitive afficm- 
er of things. 


2 


F, G, having the fame common vertex | 
and alſo the ſame axis. See fig. 31. 


: ' OPF bolas D, 
 OPHTHA'LMIC, belonging to, or proper for | OSITE ſections, are the hyperbolas D, 5. 


made by cutting the oppoſite cones F, C, U 
the ſame plane, See fig. 31. 
OPPOSIT:ON, 1 the being contrary to. 3 
obſtacle, or impediment. _ S 
QPPOSITION (in Aſtronomy) is that poßtion 
or aſpect of the ſtars or planets, when they 
are fix ſigne, or 180 degrees diſtant 
each other, and is maik'd thus 9, 


— 


Op- 


FU 


OPPOSITION (in Rhetoric) denotes a figure 
whereby two things are Joined together, 
which appear incompatible. 

To OPPRE!SS (of oppreſſer, tr.) 1 to overlay 

or ſmother. 2 to overcharge, or lie heavy 
upon. 3 to injure, or uſe ill. 

OPPRESSION, 1 violence, extorſion, ty- 
ranny. 2 2 preſſure, or load. 

OPPRE'SSIVE, apt to oppreſs. 

OpPRE/SSOR, one that oppreſſes. 

OPPRO BRI laprs, lat. (i. e. the ſtone of re- 
proach) a ſtone etected in the city of Padua 
in Italy, to which if any debtor reſort and 
openly declare his inability to pay his debts, 
he is to be freed from proſecution, 

OPPRO/BRIOUS (of opprobrioſus, lat. of op- 
probrium a reproach) reproachſul, injurious. 

OPPRO'BRIUM, lat. 1 a reproach, or taunt. 
2 2 diſgrace, or ſcandal. | 

To OPPU'GN (of oppugno, lat. of ob againſt, 
and pugno to fight) co oppoſe, or endeavour 
to overthrow. | f 

O'PTABLE (of cptabilit, lat. of opro to deſiie, 
or wiſh 00 deſiteable, eligible, 


ORD 


OR, fr. (in Heraldry) yellow, or the colour of 
gold. It is repreſented in ingraving by ſmall 
points, or dots all over the field, 

O”'RACH, the name of an herb. 

ORACLE (of eraculam, lat. of ora to pro- 


hounce) I an anſwer, counſel, or ſentenee 


from the gods. 2 the god which delivered 
oracles. 3 a propheſy, or prediction. 4 the 
place where divine anſwers were given. 5 2 
famous true ſaying, or prediction full of 
truth. | 

ORA ULAR, or OR ANCULOUS, belong- 
ing to an oracle, excelleat, extracrdinary, 
admirable, 

ORAL, fr. belonging to the mouth, or voice, 

ORANGE, a well known fruit. 

O'RANGEA/DE, a drink made of orange 
juice, water and ſugar, 

O"RANGERY, 1 a ſort of perfume, uſed in 
ſauff, &c. 2 a place where orange-trees are 
kept. 

ORATION (of oratio, lat, of oro to ſpeak) x 

a public ſpeech, or harangue. 2 a prayer. 


O”VRATOR, an eloquent ſpeaker, or pleader. 


O':TATIVE mood (in Grammar) is that mood ORATOIRIANS, a religious fraternity or or- 


of a verb which wiſheth or defireth that a 
| thing may happen. 5 


der, ſo called from the oratory of St. Jerom 
at Rome, where they uſed to pray. 


OPTICAL, or O'PTI®, belonging, or re- ORAT ORT, adj. pertaining to an orator, 


lating to viſion, or the ſenſe of ſeeing. 
O'PTIC place of a ftar, or planet, is that part 
or point of its orbit, which is determined by 


ORATORY, ſub, 1 eloquence, or the art of 


making public ſpeeches, 2 a private chapel. 


to pray in. 


our fight when the ſtar is there; ane this ORB (of orbis, lat. a circle) a circle, or hollow 


either true, or apparent. 


ſphere, 


True OPTIC place, is when the obſerver's' ORBI”CULAR (of orbiculatus, lat. of erbis an 


eye is ſuppoſed to be in the centre of the 
earth, or planet he inhabits, 


orb) round, circvlar. 


O'RBIS- magnus, lat. (i. e. the great orb) is 


Apparent O TIC place, is when the eye is at 
the circumference of the earth, or any 
planet, 

OPTI'CIAN, x one ſkill'd in optics. 2 a 
maker of optical inſtruments. 


the orbit of the earth in its annual revolu- 
tion round the ſun, | 


ORBIT, the path of a planet, or comet; or 


the line deſcribed by its centre by its proper 
moticn in the heavens round the ſun. 


OPTICS (of ien, gr. of onlopuar to ſe); ORBITS (in Anatomy) the two large ſockets 


taken properly and fimply, is that ſcience 


wherein the eyes are placed. 


which teaches the properties of direct viſion; /RCHARD, a piece of ground incloſed, and 
but in a larger ſenſe, it is uſed for the ſcience! planted with fruit-treer. 
of viſion, or viſibles in general; including O'RCHESTRE (of ogxroga, gr. of ogxepurs 


catoptrics, dioptrics, and even perſpeAive, | 
In its more extenfive acceptation, it ſignifies | 
a mixed mathernatical ſcience, which ex- 

plains the manner wherein viſion is perform- | 


to dance) the piace in a theatre where the 
chorus uſed to dance among the ancient 
Greeks, and among us the place where the 
muſicians fit. ; 


ed in the eye; treats of ficht in general ; O'RDEAL, or ORDELE, fax. (of on and 


gives the reaſons of the ſeveral alterations 
which the rays of light undergo in the eye; 
and ſhews why objects appear ſometimes 
greater, ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes nearer, | 
and ſometimes more remote. | 


OPTION (of pio, lat. of opts to chooſe) | 


veal, a great judgment) a particular way of 
trial, derived from the heathen Saxons 3 by 
which perſons charged with crimes, to which 
there was no evidence, were to clear their 
innocency either in perſon, or by proxy, 
There were four ſeveral ways of trial, viz. 


choice, or the liberty of chooſing, or re- ORDEAL by cembat, was when the perſon ac- 
fuling a thing. 

Op ULENCY (of opulentia, lat, of epulentus | 
rich) wealth, riches, 

O'PULENT, rich, wealthy, | 

OPU SCLE, or OPUSCULE (of opuſculum, 
lat, a dim, of opus a work) a ſhort work, 


cuſed of murder was obliged to fight the 
next relation, &c. of the perſon ſlain, 


| ORDEAL by fire, was when the perſon se- 


cuſed was to clear his innocency by walking 
blindfold, and bare foot, between nine red 
9 hot 


OR D ORG 


bot plough-ſhates, laid at equal diſtantes] as DE, HI, terminating in a curve, and bi. 
from each other. ſected by a diameter, as AC, the half of 
ORDEAL by cold 2vater, was the being bound | which, as BE, is properly the ſemi. ordinate 
and thrown into a tiver or pond, like the] but is uſually called the ord nate. See big, 


ancient trial of witches, 22. 
R DEAL by ber <vater, was by putting the ORDINA“TION (from To erdain) the con- 
hands or feet into ſcalding water. | ferring holy orders, 


To ORDAIN (of ordino to order) 1 to order O RDNANCE (in military affairs) a general 
cr command. 2 to appoint, or aſſign, 3 term for all forts of great guns, or cannon, 


to coufer the holy orders. mortars, &c. uſed in war. 
O'RDELF, 1 ore or metal lying under ground. JORDNANCE office, is the flanding grand 
2 the claim made to it. magazine of arms, habiliments, inſtruments 


O'RDER (of ordo, lat. a law) 1 a diſpoſing off and utenſils of war, as well by ſea as land, 
things in their place. 2 manner, or cuſtom, | ORDONNANCE, fr. order, regulation, rule, 
3 rule, or diſcipline, 4 duty, or behaviour, ORDONNANCE (in Architecture) the giv- 
5 command from a ſuperior, 6 a company] ing to all parts of a building the juſt quan- 
of certain perſons bound to God by a vow, | tity and dimenſions which they ought to have 
or an cath. 7 law, ordinance, or decree. according to the model, 

3 rank, or ſeries. ORDONNANCE (in Painting) the diſpoſition 

ORDER of battle, is a diſpoſition of battali-] of the parts of a picture, either with re- 
ons and ſquadrons of an army, in one or more] gard to the whole piece, or the different 
lines, according to the nature of the ground, parts. 
either to engage the enemy, or be reviewed OR DUNE, fr. 1 filth, in general, 2 the 
by the general, &c. dung of man, or beaſt, 

ORDER (in Architecture) is a particular ar-| ORE, the mineral glebe, dug out of mines, to 
rangement of projectures; or tis a certain] be purified, and to have the metalline parts 
rule for the proportions of columns, and for] ſeparated from it, 

, the figures which ſome of the parts ought} f ORE, a trect, or little country. 
to have on account cf the proportions that} OR'E, an abbreviation of over, 
are given to them. | - © [ORFORD, E. Jon. 29. 38“. lat. 529. 1 .] 

To ORDER, 1 to command, or appoint. 2| a borough and port town in Suſfolk, fituate 
to diſpoſe, or put in order. 3 to manage, | on a bay of the German ſea, where the 
or govern, 4 to keep to the behaviour. 5| Ore, after having joined the Ald, falls into 
to correct, or puniſh, | | it, It had an harbour till the ſea withdrew 

O'RDERLY, 12 put, or ſet in order. 2 obe- from it, and was a populous town, with a 
dient, or obſequious. 3 ſober, keeping good] caftle, now in ruins, but its towers, and that 
company. 4 docile, or tractable. 5 liſted, | of the church, are ſea marks for colliers 


or enrolled, and veſſels coming from Hollend, and there 
ORDINAL, belonging to order. is a light houſe at Orford- Neſſe. "Tis a 
ORDINAL numbers, are ſuch 2s expreſs the] corporation, governed by a mayor, eighteen 

order of things, as firſt, ſecond, third, &c, | portroen, twelve burgeſſes, a cecorder, rown- 


ORDINAL, ſub. 1 a book of directions for] clei k, and two ſetjeants at m3ce. Its market 
biſhops to give holy orders, 2 a book con-] is on monday, its fans are on June the 
taining the orders and conſtitutions of a re-] 24th, and Avguſt the 24th, It gives the 
ligious houſe or college. 3 a book con- titie of Earl to the family of Walpole, and 
taining the order or manner of performing] ſends two members to palit ment. Diſtant 


divine ſervice. frem London 73 computed, and 88 meaſured 
O'RDINANCE. (of erdinatio, lat. of erde law)| miles, and 20 from Ipſwich. / | 
a faw, decree, or ſtatute. O'RFRAIES, or ORFRAYES (of orfrars, fr.) 


O'RDINARY, adj. (of ordinaire, fr) 1 cuſ- a frizled cloth of gold wern heretofore in 
tomary, uſual, frequent, 2 common, mean, | England, 
indifferent. 3 not handſome, or beautiful, JO'RGAL, the lees of wine dried, and uſed by 
ORDINARY, ſub. 1 a victualling- houle. 2| dyers. | 
any judge in the civil Jaw, having power to|O'RGAN (of ogyay?y, gr. an infirument, of 
take knowledge of a cauſe in his own right. | egy, a work) 1 any thing defined for ſome 
3 he that has ordinary juriſdiction in eccle- certain action, uſe, or operation. 2 ſuch a 
 LGaſtical cauſes. | part of the animal body as is capable of 
Embaſſader, or Enviy in ORDINARY, he performing ſome perfect act or operation. 3 
who is ſent to reſide ſtatedly in the court of | the nobleſt, largeſt, and moſt harmonious of 
ſome prince or ſtate, all muſical infiruments ; of the wind kind, 
ORDINARY, is alſo applied to ſeveral officers | and chiefly uſed for playing a thorough bals, 
belonging to the king's houſhold, who at- | with all its accompanyments. 4 a man uſed 
tend on common, occaſions, as a tool, 


O'RDINATES (in Conics) are parallel lines, ORGA'NICAL, or ORGANIC, 1 22 


© 


ORI 

| ing to the organs, or having organs. 2 in- 
frumental. or ſerving as a means. 

ORGANIC AL deſcription ef curves, is the 
deſcription of them upon a plain by means 
of inſtruments, : 

O'RGANIST, a player on the organ. 


To O'RGANIZE, to form the organs, 

O'RGANY, the herd penny royal, | 

ORGASMUS (of &qy: 5440, gr. turgeſcency, 
of ogyaw to ſwell) 1 an in petuous defire of 
coition, occaſioned by a turgeſcenſy of the 
ſeminal veſſels, 2 6 too quick motion of 
the blood, or ſpirits, wh:reby the muſcles 
are diſtended with an uncommon force, 
Quincy, ID 

O'RGIA, gr. revels inſtituted to the honour of 
Bacchus, 

ORGUES (in Fortification) are many harque- 
buſſes linked together, or divers muſket- 
barrels laid in a row, within one wooden 
flock, ſo that they may be diſcharged either 
all at once, or ſeparately. They are made 
uſe of to defend breaches, and other poſts 
that are attacked, 

This term is alſo applied to certain long and 
thick pieces of timber armed at the ends 
with iran; and ſeparated one from another, 
They are hung with cords over the gates of 
a fortified town or fortreſs, and ready, in caſe 
of a ſurprize, to be let fall perpendicularly, 
by which means the paſſage is ſtopped up, 

and the enemy retarded. They are reckoned 
better than the portculkces ; becauſe the pieces 
whereof they are compoſed being all joined 
together, the enemy may keep up the whole 
range by laying any thing athwart the gate 
way: whereas the orgues being all ſeparate, 
the ſtopping of one piece is no hindrance to 
the falling of the reſt. 

O'R rex (of oriens, lat, of orior to riſe) the 
eaſt, | 

cha eaſtern, or belonging - to the 
ei, 

ORIENTAL (in Aſtronomy) a planet is ſaid 
to be oriental, when it riſes in the morning 
before the ſun. 

O'RIFICE (of orificium, lat, of os a mouth, 
and facio to make) a bole, aperture, opening, 
or mouth; as, the orifices of the Nomach, 
the orifices of a wound, 

O'RIFLAMB, or O'RIt LAMBE (of orifiam- 
me, fr.) the holy ſtandard or France, other- 
wiſe called the Rtandard of St. Dennis, made 
uſe of in their wars ag inſt the infidels. 

JRVGENISTS, a ſect of heretics, ſo called 
from their eſpouſing ſome errors driwn from 
Origey's book concerning, princ ipals. 

ORIGIN (of origine, fr. of orior, lat. to 
ſpring) 1 fountain, or ſource, 2 motive, 
handle, or occaſion, 4 ſobject matter. 

ORVGINAL, 36j. 1 belonging to the origi- 

nal, or firſt draught, 2 born with one. 3 

derived from one's country or parents, 


ORT 


writing, 2 model, or firſt pattern. 3 be- 
ginning, or origin. 4 flock, or pedigree, 
5 etymology, or the derivation of a word. 

ORILLON (in Fortification) is a ſmall round- 
ing of earth lined with a wall, which is 
raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baflions that 
have caſemotes, to cover the cannon in the 
retired flank, and to prevent their being 
diſmounted by the enemy. 

ORO, gr. a ſouthern conſtellation eonſiſt ing 
of eighty ſtars, according to the Britannic 
catalogue, 

ORT'SON (of oraiſon, fr.) a prayer. 

ORK, 1 a ſea monſter. 2 a large ſea veſſel. 

OkLE {in Architecture) 1 a fillet under the 

ovolo, or quarter-round of a capital, 2 the 

plinth of the baſes of columns and pedeſtals, 

Pallad. 

ORLE (in Heraldry) the form of a fillet drawn 

round the ſhield near the edge of it. 

ORMSKIRK [W. lon. 29. 46/. lat. 539. 
37/.] a handſome town in Lancaſhire, en- 
Joying a gocd inland trade, with a market on 
tueſday 3 and fairs on Whit-monday, and 
Auguſt the 29th, Tis noted for being the 
burial- place of the Stanleys earls of Derby. 
Diſtant from London 156 computed, and 190 

meaſuted miles, and 35 from Lancaſter. 
RNAMENT (of ornamentum, lat. of orno to 
adorn) an embelliſhment, or ſet-off, 

ORNAMENT (in Architecture) is any piece 

\ of. carved work ſerving as a decoration ; but 
the word in Vitruvius and Vignola is uſed to 
ſignify the entablement. | 

ORNITHO'LOGY (of og49:109:a, gr. of orig 
a bird, aud Aoyia a diſcourſe) a deſcription. 
of the ſeveral natures and kinds of birds, 

ORLOP, the uppermoſt deck in a great ſhip, 
from the main maſt to the mizen, 

O'RPHAN, 1 fatherleſs and motherleſs child. 
2 a fatherleſs or motherleſs child. 

O'RPHANISM, the ſtate of an orphan, 

O'RPIMENT, fr. (of auripigmentum, lat.) 
a bituminous mineral of à yellow colour, 

much uſed by painters, 

O'/RPIN, or O'RPINE, the name of an herb, 

O'RRERY, an aſtronomical machine, ex- 
plaining the ſolar ſyſtem by means of ſeve- 
ral clockwork movements. It is fo called 
from the title of the right honourable 
Charles Boyle earl of Orrery, its inventor, 
who died on the 28th of Auguſt, A. D. 


1731. 
O'RRIS, 1 the iris, or flower-de-luce, 2 
gold or fulver lace. | 
ORTEIL (in Fortification) the ſame with 

Berme, which ſee, | | 

O'RTHODOX (of „ -es, gr. of eg dog 
right, and dega an opinion) ſound, or agree: 
able to truth, in oppolition to hereſy, nd 
hetrodox. 

ORTHOU POR, che true belief, with regard 
to the points of faith. 

ORTHODRO MIQUES, or OR TRODRO'- 


a4 


ORIGINAL, ſub, 3 the fi;ſt drought of a | 


44 4 MICS 


988 
MICS (in Navigation) is the »rt of failing 


in the arch of a great circle ; for the arch of | 
every great circle, is Ort hodromia, or the O'SSIFRAGE (of offifrago, lat. of os a bone, 


ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points, on 
the ſurface of the globe. a 
ORTHOGRA'PHICAL, belonging to ortho- 


graphy. 


O T. T 


the eonverſion of parts naturally foft, to the 


hardneſs and conſiſtency of bones, 


and frango to break) a kind of eagle, that 
bresketh the bones of his prey, by letting it 
fall from on high. Some take it to be the 
ſame with the oſprey. 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL projofticn of the O'SSUARY (of efſueria, lat. of ua bones) a 


ſphere, is the drawing the ſuperficies of the 
ſphere on a plain which cutteth it in the 


charnel- houſe, or place where dead people's 
bones are kept. 


middle, the eye being placed at an infinite 'OSTENTA/TION (of oftentatio, lat. of offend; 


diſtance vertically to one of the hemiſpheres. 
ORTHO”GRAPHIST, or: ORTHOFGRA- 
P HER, one ſkilled in orthegr-phy. 


to ſhew in a boaſting manner) boaſting, ſhew, 
or vain- glory, 


{OSTENTA/TiOUS, vain-glorious, 


ORTHO'GRAPHY (of cySoyeaqia, gr. of OSTENTA/TIVE, apt to boaſt, or make 2 


og dog right, and yeapw to write) 1 (in Grom- 


ſhew of. 


mar) the art of ſpelling ; that is wiiting OSTEO”LOGY (of ogz0X:3412, gr. of og, a 


words juſtly, and with all the proper and, 
neceſſary letters, 2 the true delineation of, 
the fore-right plane of any objeR. 

ORTHOGRAPHY (in ArchiteQure) is taken 
for the model, platform, and delineation of' 


bone, and X9%;a a diſcourſe) 1 that part of 
anatomy which teaches the nature and fabric 
of the bones; their form, diſpoſition, arti. 
culation, uſe, &c. 2 a diſcourſe of the 
nature of the bones, 


the front of a houſe, &c. that is to be built, O'STIARY (of oftiarius, lat, of ofium a door) 


and continued according to the rules of geo- 
metry. 


 O'STLER, 


a porter, or door- keeper, 
See HOSTLER, 


ORTHOGRAPHY (in Fortification) is the O'STR AC SM, (of 0;72au:7 ja0;, gr.) an ho- 


profile or repreſeatation of a fortreſs made! 
after ſuch a manner, that the length, 
breadth, and height of its ſeveral parts may 
be diſcovered. 


nourable baniſhment or an over popular A- 
thenian, by votes written on an olga nen, 
that 1s, a ſhell, in which he was to continue 
for the ſpace of ten years. i 


ORTEO'GRAPHY (in Perſpective) is 433 or O'STRIGE, (corrupted from 


true delineation of the fore-right fide of any 


s oleuleg, gr.) a large Aftican fowl. 


object; that is, the ſide or plane that lies OSWESTRY, a very old town in Shropſhire, 


parallel to a ſtreight line, that may be ima- 
gined to paſs through the outward convex- 
points of the eyes, continued to a conveni- 
ent length. 

ORTHU PINOT, gr. (of 9%; right, and 
so to breathe) an il] reſpitation, fo that 
the perſon affected cannot breathe but in an 
erect poſture, 

O'RTUL AN, fr. the name of a delicate bird, 
O'RTON, [W. lon. 29. 20/. lat. 549. 28/.] 
a town in Weſtmorland, whoſe market is on 


was anciently a borough, and was defended 
by a caſtle and a wall. It is governed by 
two bailifts, burgeſſes, &c, Formerly it had 
a large trade in Welſh cottons and flannels, 
which is very much decreaſed, Here is 2 
good grammar- ſchool, and an excellent cha- 
rity ſchool for 40 boys, beſides girls. It has 
a market on monday, and fairs on May- day, 
and November the goth. Diſtant from 
London 130 computed, and 157 meaſured 
miles, and 16 from Shrewſbury. 


wedneſday, and its fairs on the 27th, 28th, OTACOUSTICS (of araxgrixn, gr. of ora 


and 29th of October. Diſt:nt from Lon- 
don 194 computed, and 233 iealured miles, 
and 15 from Kendal. 

ORTS, ſcraps, fragments, or mammocks, 
O'SCHEOCE'LE, gr. (of oo yeoundn, of ex 
the ſcrotum, and xray a tumour) 


hernia, wherein the inteſtines deſcend into OTHERWISE, adv. I had not been ſo. 


the ſcrotum, 

OSCILLA'TION (of 9ſc:{{atio, lat. of ob to- 
wards, and cr/lo, i. e. moved to move) is 
the reciprocal aſcent 2nd deſcent of a pendu- 
lum, 

O'SCITANCY, or OSCITA!TION (of ci. 


fatto, lat, of ofciro to yawn) f the act of 


ears, and xv to hearken) inſtruments 
which help, or improve the ſenſe of hearing, 


OTALGIA, gr. a pain in the er. 
'O'THERWHILE, now and then, ever and 


anon, 


\ 2 kind of OTHER WISE, adj. another kind of. 


2 af- 
ter a different manner, 


O'TLEY, [W. lon. 19. 28”, lat. 53%. 50, 


an ordinary town in the weſt- riding of York- 
ſhire, ſituate on the ſouth fide of the river 
Werfe, under Chevin-cliff. It has a market 
on tueſday. Diſtant from London 145 com. 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles, and 26 
from York, 


yawning, 2 negligence, ſluggiſiineſs. 
O'SIER, See Oz ir x. | 
O'SPREY, a fort of ravenous bird, vil of eight founds, | 7 
D/S5SIFICATION (of %, lat. bones, and fa- OTTER, en amphibious creature, that dei 1 5 
tis to make) ; the formation of bones. 2 filk. OTTERY 


OTTAPO, ital. (in Mufic) an eight, or inter- 


g 


OVE 


St, MARY 's, a town in Devon» 
the river Otter, on the left 
to Exeter, It 


O'TTERY 
ſhire, ſituate on , 
hand of the road from Honiton to 
has a market on tueſday, and fairs on tueſ- 


day before Palm- ſunday, and Trinity- tueſ- 


day. Some call the town and river Autre. 

Diſtant from London 133 , computed, and 
161 meaſured miles, and 8 from Exeter. 

OTTOMAN, of, or belonging to the Turks, 

O'VAL, adj. (of owatus, lat. of ovum an egg) 
of the ſhape of an egg. : 

OVAL, ſub, a figure incloſed with a ſingle 
curve line imperfe&tly round, its length be- 
ing greater than its breadth, like an egg; 
whence its name. | : 

OVAL (in Architecture) the ſame with Ecbi- 
nut. It is placed in the mouldings of the 
cornices for ornament; and in a pillar it is 
placed next to the abacus, 

OVATION, «= lefler fort of triumph among 
the ancient Romans. 

OU'BUT, a fort of hairy caterpillar. 

OUCH, 1 a collar of gold formerly worn by 
women. 2 a boſs, or button of gold, ſet 
with ſome rich ſtone. 

OVEN, an hollow place for baking bread, 
c. in. 

OVER, 1 above; as, a ſhower hangs over his 
bead. 2 through from one end to the other. 
3 beyond, croſs, or overthwart; as, he 
goes over ſea. 4 it denotes exceſs; as, no- 
5 is over happy. 5 more than, 6 be- 
des 


To OVER- ACT a thing, to do it with too 
much affectation. ; 

To OVER-AWE, to repreſs, or keep under. 

To OVER- BALANCE, to exceed in weight, 

To OVER-BEAR, 1 to overcome, to ſur- 
mount. 2 to oppreſs, or cruſh, 

To OVER-BID, 1 to bid too much, 
bid more than another, 

OVER-BIG, too large. 

W eee into the ſea, or out of the 

ip. 

To OVER-BOIL, to boil too much. 

OVER-BOLD, impudent, or too bold. 

To OVERBU'RDEN, to overload, or lay on 
too great a burden, | 

OVER-CAST, 1 dark, cloudy. 2 lined with 
free ſtone, 

To OVERCA'ST, 1 to cover, or cloud, 
to whip, as taylors do. 
throw beyond the jack. 

* too cautious, or circum- 
pect. 

To OVER. CHARGE, 1 to charge too much. 
2 to put in too great a load, or charge, 3 
to eat too much. 


2 
3 (in Bowling) to 


To OVERCO/ME, to vanquiſh, conquer, or 


ſurmount, 
OVER-CONFIDENT, preſumptuous, or too 

* yo 

-CU'RIQUS too iSquiſitive, 
orer-nice, ? F | * | 


2 


2 to- 


O VE 


To OVER. DO, 1 to do too much, to do 


more than is ſufficient. 
work too hard. 

To OVER- DRIVE, to drive too hard. 

OVER-EA'RNEST, too ardent, or too de- 
ſirous. | 

OVER-FIERCE, 1 too bald, or fool-hardy, 
2 too eager, or too ardent, 

To OVER-FILL, to make run over, 

To OVERFLOW, 1 to overwhelm, or co- 
ver with water, 2 to break out, or difluſe 
itlelf, 

OVER. FOND, too tender, or too fond. 

OVER-FOU'RWARD, too eager, or too ar 
dent. 

OVER- GREAT, too great, or exceſſive. 

OVERGROWN, 1 too great, or too big. 2 
covered with, or full of. 

OVER-HASTY, impatient, 

To OVER- HAUL, 1 to pull a rope the con» 
trary way, in order to ſlacken it. 2 to rum- 
mage, in order to look for a thing. 3 to 
examine, or look over, 4 to renew, or 
bring up afreſh. | 

To OVER-HEAR, to liſten, hearken, or 
eaveſdrop. 

To OVER-HEAT, to make very hot, or too 
hot, 

OVER-]JO'YED, raviſhed, or in an extaſy. 

To OVERLAY, to lay upon, or ſuffocate:; 

To OVER-LIVE, x to out-live, or live 
longer than another, 2 to ſpend more than 
one's income, 

To OVER-LOAD, to over-charge, or lay on 
too great a load, 8 

OVERLO/NG, too long, very long. 

To OVER- LOOK, 1 to ſurvey, or inſpect. 

2 to take care of, 3 to neglect, or pals by. 

4 to pardon, or forgive. 5 to ſcorn, or 

contemn. 6 to overtop, or be higher, 

OVER. MATCH, to be ſtronger, more pow- 
erful, or better qualified than another. 

OVER-MEA/SURE, more than meaſure. 

OVER-MUCH, too great, or ſuperfluous, more 
than ſufficient. 

OVER- NIGHT, the night before. 

OVER-PAID, paid too much. 

To OVER- PASS. See 70 Sus Ass. 

To OVER- PERSCA DE, to weary out with 
perſuaſions. | 

OVER-PLUS, what remains after any part is 
taken away, 

To OVER-POISE, to outweigh, or be of 
greater weight, 

To OVER-POWER, to ſurmount, or be 
greater in power. 

To OVER-FRINT, to print too many books. 

To OVER-PRIZE, to ſet too great a value 
upon. 

To OVER- RATE, 1 to over- prize, or ſet 
too great a value upon, 2 to alk too much 
for, 3 to over-tax, or aſſeſs too high. 

To OVEK- REACH, 1 to cozen, or cheat. 
2 to hurt one's ſelf by reaching, 3 to pre- 


2 to malce one 


vent, 
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OV ERSEEN, 1 miſt⸗ken. 


O UG 
vent, or hinder. 4 to firike the binder 
feet againſt the fore ones, as ſome horſes do. 

OVER-RVY'GID, too ſevere. 

To OVER-ROAST, to 18ſt too much. 

To OVER-RULE, 1 to domineer, or bear 
ſway. 2 to prevail, or get the beiter of, 3 
to reject, or not allow of an argument, as 
the judges do. | 

To OVER-RUN, 1 to out- run, or out trip, 
2 to cover all over. 3 to deflroy, or invade 
every where. 4 {in Printing) to diſpoſe the 


OUT 

OVI”PAR OUS (of oviparus, lat. of own 20 

egg, and pario to caſt ſpawn) that breeds . 
eggs and ſpawn, | / 
OULNEY, LW. lon. 50 min. lat. 540, 9.5 

a market town in Buckinghamſhire, ſtare 
on the weft fide of the Ouſe, noted fo 
making bone-lace, Its market is on man. 
day, and its fairs on February the 14th 
March the 25th, Eafter-monday, June the 
29th, and Auguſt the 10th. Diſtant from 
London 47 computed, and 54 meaſure 


lines of a page, &c. in another manner. 

OVER-SCRU'FULOUS, too ſcrupulous, or 
over-nice. 

OVER SEA, beyond the ſea, or on the other 
fide of the ſea, 

To OVER-SEE, 1 to have the inſpection, or 
conduct of. 2 to over look, paſs by, or let 
flip, 

2 taken care of. 
3 blinded. 4 overtaken in drink. 

OVERSEE'R, an inſpector, or over-looker. 

To OVER-SELL, to ſell too dear, or for too 
much. 1 

To OVER- SET, to over - turn. 

To OVER- SHADOW, to cover with ſhade, 

To OVER-SHOOT, 1 to ſhoot above the 
mark. 2 to go too far in a buſineſs, 

OVER-SIGHT, 1 inſpection, conduct, or 
overſeeing. 2 a miſtake, or inadvertency. 

To OVER- SLEEP, to ſleep too long. 

To OVERSPR EAD, to cover over. 

OVER-STO/TKED, or OVER-STOCKT, 

having too great a ftock. 

To OVER-STRAIN, 1 to ſtrain, or hurt one's 
ſelf. 2 to uſe too much affectation. 

OVERT (of overt, fr.) open, manifeſt. 

To OVERTA'KE, 1 to catch, or come up 
with, 2 to come upon, at the night, &c. | 

To OVER-TAX, to over-rate, or aſſeſs too 
high. 

To OVERTHRO'W, 1 to pull, er caſt down [ 
to overturn, or deſtroy. 2 to ſubvert, ori 
demoliſh. 3 to diſappoint, or fruſtrate. 4 
to rout, or defeat. | 

OVERTHWART, t oblique, or crofs from 
fide to fide, 2 froward, or fretful. 3 out 
of order, 

To*®OVERTHWART, 1 to croſs, or traverſe.” 
2 to contradict, or gainſay. | 

To OVERTO?P, 1 to be higher, or taller. 2 
to ſurpaſs, or excel. 

OPERTURE, ir. 1 propoſal, or propoſition. 
2 a flouriſh, or voluntary upon a muſical in- 
ſtrument. 

To OVER-VA'LUE, to over rate, or ſet too 
great a value upon. 

To OVER-WEEN, to have too great an opi- 
nion of one's ſelt. 

To OVER-WHELM, to plunge and Gak in. 

To OVER- TURN, 1 to over-ſet, to turn 
things topſy-turvy, 2 to ruin, or bring to 
nothing, 

OUGHT, ſomewhat, or any thing, 

OUGHT, ſhould, | 


miles, and 19 from Buckingham.. 

OUNCE (of once, fr. of uncia, lat.) 1 (inTry 
weight) the twelfth part of a pound, 2 (in 
Averdupois weight) the faxteenth part of: 
pound. 3 a beaft in Perſia, miſtaken fy 
the linx, 

OUNDLE, [W. lon. 30 min, lat. 529, 30. 
a pretty little uniform town in Northamp- 
tonſhire, with a neat church, a free-ſchoo,, 
two alms- houſes, a charity-ſchool for 30 

boys, and one for 12 girls, and two gool 
bridges over the Nen, which almoft ſurrounds 
the town, The market is on ſaturday, and 
the fairs on February the 14th, Whit-men- 
day, and Auguſt the 1ioth. Diſtant from 
London 54 computed, and 65 meaſure 
miles, and 25 from Northampton. 

O'VO'LO (in Architecture) a round moulding, 
whoſe profile in the Tonic and Compoſite ca- 
pitals, is uſually a quarter of a circle; allo 
called echinus, bec-ule among the ancients t 
was adomed with the forms of cheſnut ſhells, 

OUR, belonging to us. 

OURANC'GRAPHY (of ovęgaveg heaven, and 
yęaꝙn deſcription, gr.) a deſcription of the 
heavens. 

OUT, 1 without, or clear from. 2 though, 
becauſe of, or for the fake of. 3 beyond, 
or too great. 4 extinguiſhed, or put out, 5 
empty, or void, 6 expired, or over. 
paſt, or out of ſeaſon. 8 aloud, or ot 
ſoftly. 9 fulfilled, or accompliſhed. 10 mi- 
taken, or in an error. 11 through, or from 
one end to the other. 

To OUT, to turn out, or diſplace, 

To OUT-BID, to bid more than another. 

To CUT. BRAVE, to ſilence, dath, or affiont, 

OUT-CAST, refuſe, or ſcum. 

OUT-CRY, 1 a great cry, or noiſe, 31 
port- ſale, | 

To OUT. DO, to excel, or ſurpaſs, 

OU'TER, exterior, or outward, 

To OUT FACE, to inſiſt confidently on 
thing to a perſon's face. : 

OU'TFAL, a canal, ditch, or dain to carry o 
water®, 

To OUT-GO, to move faſter than another, 

OUT-GUARD. See Advanced GUARD. 

OUT-HOUSE, a houſe belonging and ach- 
ing to the dwelling- houſe. . 

OUT-LANDISH, foreign, of another 3 

OUT-LAW, a perſon deprived of the e 

of the law, and out of the king 3 PR 

on, 


GX 

To OUT-LAW, to deprive a perſon of the 
benefit of the law. 

To OUT-LEARN another, to make a greater 
progreſs in learning than he. 

OUT-LET, a paſſage, channel, or conveyance 

r, Kc. 588 
OUTLINE, an exterior, ot bounding line. 


To OUT-LIVE, 1 to live longer than ano- 
ther, 2 to ſpend more than one can af- 


3 PARTERS, a kind of thieves on the 
frontiers of Scotland, who rode abroad to 
fetch in ſuch things as they could light on. 

OUTRAGE, fr. 1 injury, or affront. 2 
violence, or crue:ty. 4 

OUT&A'GIOUS, 1 abuſive, injurious. 2 
cruel, fierce, violent. 3 dangerous, or fear» 


. 8 

OUT-RIDERS, bailiffs-errant, employed by 
the ſheriffs, or their deputies, 

CUTRVGHT, 1 forthwith, or directly. 2 
perfectly, clearly, 

To OUT-SHINE, to ſurpaſs in ſplendor, 
OUT-SIDE, 1 the outward part. 2 2ppear- 
ance, 4 the moſt in buying, ſelling, &c. 
OUT-STAND:NG, a projecture, or leaning 
out in building. | 
To OUT-STRIP, 1 to out run, 

paſs, or excel. 

OUTWARD, exterior, or ſuperficial. 

70 GUT-WEIGH, to preponderate, or be of 
greater weight, 

To OUT-WIT, to deceive, impoſe upon, or 
over- teach. 

OUT-WORKS (in Fortißcation) are all ſorts 
of works, which are raiſed without the in- 
cloſure of a place, and ſerve for its better 
defence, and to cover it from the enemy, 
in the plain without ; as horn-works, rave- 


2 to ſor- 
ö 


lines, crown- works, half- moons, counter- 


OX F 


OXFORD, TW. lon, 19. 15d. lat. 51%, 4. 


the capital of Oxfordſhire, a biſhop's ſee, 
and a univerſity, fituate at the conflux of 
the Cherwel and Ifis, over which it has ſe- 
veral bridges. It ſtands on an eminence, al- 
moſt encompaſſed with meadows, and en- 
joys a ſweet air, The whole town, with 
the ſuburbs, is of a circular form, about 3 
miles in circumference, conſiſting chiefly of 
two ſpacious ſtreets, which croſs each other 
in the middle of the town, It is ſaid to 
have been built above one thouſand years 
before Chriſt ; and had the ſame laws and 
cuſtoms granted it, by ancient charters, as 


London, and the liberty of being toll free all 


over Englend. Its chief trade is ſending 
malt to London, The corporation is go- 
verned by a-mayor, high- Reward, recorder, 
four aldermen, eight afſiſt-nts, two bailifls, 
a town-clerk, two chamberlains, all who 
have been bziliffs and chamberlains, and 
twenty-four common- council. The public 
buildings here of moſt note are, beſides the 
colleges, 1 the ſchools, wherein the public 
lectures are resd, &c. 2 the theatre. 3 
the muſæum, a neat building, the lower 
part a chymical elaboratory, and the upper 
part a repoſitory of rarities and antiquities. 
4 the Clarendon printing-bouſe, a ſtrong 
building, founded A. D. 1711, and is 115 
feet in length, beſides the porticos in the 
north and weſt fronts. And, 5 the phyſic- 
garden of about five acres, walled round, 
with fine gates, It has 13 pariſh churches, 
all beautiful buildings, In this city are five 
or (ix charity-ſchools, in which are taught, 
clothed, &c, near 300 children. The mat- 
kets here are on wedneſday and ſaturday z 
the fairs on May the 3d, Auguſt the 24th, 
and October the 28th. 


guards, tenailles, &c. See each in its pro- The univerſity is very ancient, and is one of 


per place, 

OUZ", 1 moiſt ground. 2 miry ſedge, 

UUZY, moiſt, wet, plaſhy. 

To OWE, 1 to be in debt. 
obligation, 

OWL, a night- bird, well knowo. 

OWLER, a ſmuggler, or one that exports 
wool contrary to law, 

To OWN, 1 to confeſs, er acknowledge, 2 
to claim or challenge as one's right. 3 to 
hold, or poſſeſs, | 

UWNLR, the perſon to whom a thing of right 
belongs, 

UWSE, the bark of a young oak beaten ſmall 
nd uled by tanners. 

0 ts the bark and water in a tanner's 

OX, (oxen in the plural) the male of the neat 
kind that has been gelded, 

OX-bane, OX-eye, OX-tongue, the names of 
three ſeyeral forts of herbs. | 

Lang, as much land as one team of oxen, 
ean till in one day. 


2 to be under an 


the moſt noble in Europe, for its plentiful 
endowments and convenient manſions and 
regulations, for the education and accom- 
pliſhment of the ſtudents. It has twenty 
colleges, endowed with fellowſhips, ſcholar- 
ſhips, &c. and moſt of them enriched with 
libraries, and adorned with fine chapels, gar- 
dens, pi2zzar, fountains, ſquares, &c. And 
here are five halls, where moſt of the gen- 
tlemen live at their own expence, and moſt 
of them ſtanding in the ſtreets, give an air 
of grandeur to the city. The ſtudents main- 
tained by the revenues of the colleges are 
about one thouſand, and thoſe who live at 
their own charge are about two thouſand. 
The magiſtrates of the univerbry are, I the 
chancellor. 2 the tigh-fteward, 3 the 
vice- chancellor, who is in orders, and ma- 
ſter of a college, with four pro- vice- chan- 
cellors. 4 two proctors, who are maſters of 
arts. 5 a public orator, 6 a keeper of the 
archives. 7 a regiſter, 8 three beadles, 
with gilt ſlver maces, Some ſtudents re- 

4 ſided 


 OXF 


| Gided here in the time of the ancient Britons, 
but king Alfred built three colleges for 
grammar learning, philoſophy and divinity, 
The city and univerſity ſend each two mem- 
bers to parliament. The noble family of 
Veres had the title of Earl from this city 
for five hundred years, and is now enjoyed by 
the Harleys. Diftant from London 47 com- 
Puted, and 55 meaſured miles. | 
OXFORDSHIRE, an inland county of Eng- 
land, in the dioceſe of Oxford, bounded by 
Buckinghamſhire on the eaſt, by Northamp- 
tonſhire and Warwickſhire on the north, by 
Glouceſterſhire on the weſt ; and by the 
river Thames, which parts it from tr erk- 
ſhire, on the ſouth. It is 130 miles in cir- 
cumference, contains about 534,000 acres, 
is divided into 14 hundreds, has 31 market- 
towns, one city, and 280 pariſhes, and it 
ſends Hine members to parliament, The air 
is exceeding pleaſant and wholeſome, the 
ſoil fruitful in corn and fruit, and rich in 
paſtures, and the hills are well clothed with 
wood. 
O'XYCRATE (of ofv4galoy, gr. of ofo; vine- 
gar, and xecavu; to mingle) a mixture of 
vinegar and fair water, 


; "= NE EN 


— 


| OZI 

OXY CROCEUM (of 02:5 ſower, 
ſaffron) a preparation in plaſters, 
chiefly of ſaffron, | 
vinegar. 

O'XYGON (of ofvyavuy, gr. of ov ſharp 
and yovia an angle) a triangle that hath 
three atute, or ſharp angles, 

e. acute- angular. 

MEL (of o#vpaexc, gr. of 92; vineor; - 
and yea; honey) a ſyrup 1 of — 
vinegar, and water. N 

G'VYER and Terminer (i. e. to hear and de- 
termine) is a commiſſion granted by the 
king to ſome eminent perſons, for the hear. 
ing and determining one or more cauſes, 

O'YES (of oyez, fr. i. e. hear ye) a word uſed 
by the criers, as well in courts as elſewhere 
when they make proclamation of any thing, 

OYL. See O1c. 

OY'STER. See Orts TER. 

OZOE'NA, lat. (of oQai12, gr. of og to ſmell) 
an ulcer in one or both noſtrils, wherein the 
humour is very acrid or corroſive, fetid, fi. 
nious, and oftentimes mixed with a bloody 
mucus. 


and ifm 
i compoſed 
with gums dia u 


1 ZIER, fr. a ſort of red willow tree, 


P. 


p, is the fifteenth letter, and eleventh conſonant of our 4. 


7 


what more ſuddenly than 


phabet. Its ſound is formed by expreſſing the breath ſome- 


in forming the ſound of 5, or elle 


other circumſtances are nearly the ſame in this letter as in that, 


W hen this letter ſtands before : 


pſeude-prophet, fſycology, ptolomaic, ptiſan, &c. 


before h they have the ſound of 
and in moſt other words; but i 
the ph is not pronounced, 


PAC 


PE (of pas, fr.) 1 a ſtep in going. 2 a 

meaſure of two foot and a half; but a 

geometrical pace is five foot. 3 rate in go- 
ing. 4 (in Horſemanthip) a certain manner 
of motion, or progreſſion of a horſe. 5 » 
particular pace of a horſe called alſo am- 
bling. 

PACI'FIC (of pacificus, lat.) 1 peaceable, 
tending to make peace. 3 free from troubles, 
calm, quiet. 

PA”CIFICATION (of pacificatio, lat. of pa- 
cifico to meke peace) 1 pacifying, or making 
of peace, 2 mediation, or treating for peace, 

| 3 a mediator, or peace -· ma- 

er. 


** 


or / its ſound is loſt ; as in f/alns, 
When it ſtands 


F) as phyſic, philoſophy, phoſpharus 
n phthific, and ſome Greek words 


FAC 


To PA/CIFY{of pacifico, lat. of pax peace, and 
facio to make) J to make, or deſire peace, 
2 to appeaſe, or quiet, 
PACK, 1 a bale, or bundle, 2 a cry, or ken- 
nel. 3 a company, or number, 4 4 let, 
as of cards, | 
To PACK, 1 to pack, or bundle up. 2 ® 
go away, 3 to drive away, 
PA'CKER, one who packs vp merchants good. 
PA'CKING evhbrres, a fort of cloth. 
PA'CKET, See Pacguer. ; 
PACT, or PA'CTION (of pafum, of pati, 
lat. of the antiq. verb paco to bargain} ® 
contract, bargain, or agreement. ic. 


PAINEUL, 1 hard, difpcult. 
PAINSWICK, or PANSWICK, LW. lon. 
519. 4of.] a pleaſant and 


PAI 


PACTI'TIOUS, done according to agreement. | 


PAD, 1 a roll, or little cuſhion ſtuffed with 
flocks, cotton, &c. 2 2 nag th. t goes eaſy. 
A fot PAD, a foot highwayman. | 
To PAD, 1 to ſtuff with cotton, wool, &c. 2 
to rob on the highway. 3 to travel on 


foot. | 
PA/DDLE, a ſhort but broad oar uſed by the 
Indians. a 
To PA DDLE, 1 to row with a paddle. 2 to 
dabble in the water, or dirt. i 
PADDLE-foff, a long ſtaff, with a flat iron at 
the end of it, uſed by mole-catchers, &c. 
PA'DBOCK, 1 a great toad. 2aplacein a 
park pailed in, very narrow on both fides, 
for grey hounds, &c, to run matches in, 


- PAPLOCK, a ſmall lock to hang on the out- 


fide of a door, &c. ' 2; 

PAV, lat. a hymn ſung to any of the gods, 
but moſt frequently a triumphal ſang to 
Apollo; a hymm in honour of Apollo, or ſome 
other of the gods, chiefly uſed on occaſion of 
victory and triumph. 

PADSTOW, [W. lon, 57. 200. lat. 50 

/,] a market town in Cornwall, on the 
mouth of the Alan or Camel in the Britiſh 
channel, very conveniently fituate for trading 
to Ireland, The harbour is capable of con- 
taining many large ſhips, but is of dangerous 
accels, being rocky on the eaft fide, and 
barred with rocks on the weſt, The chief 
buſineſs, beſides the trade in ſlate tiles, is 
fiſhing for herrings, which come in October. 
Its market is on ſaturday, Diſtant from 
London 194 computed, and 232 meaſured 
miles, and 20 from Launcefion, 

PAGAN, an he- then. | 

PA CAN SM, heatheniſm, or the religion of 
the pagahs. 

PAGE, fr. 1 one fide of the leaf of a book, 2 
+ young gentleman who attends on great 
perſons. 

PA/GEANT, 1 a triumphal chariot, 2 a 
great ſhew. 

PA'GEANTRY, 1 a great ſhew, or pomp. 2 
preten'e, or only cutſide ſhew. 

PA/COD {a contr &tion of pagan's god) 1 a 
litt e image worſhipped by the Indian pogans. 
24 temple wherem a pagod is worfhipped, 
3 an Indian piece of gold, worth about eight 
ſhill:ngs kerling, 

2 (of parla. ſp.) a bucket to hold milk, 
cc 


PAIN (+ peine, fr. of pœna, lat. puniſhment) 
I puniſhment, or chaſtiſement. 


5 le bou-, or toil. 


2% 15“. lat, 
healthtv] town in Glouceſter ſhire, ſo called 
from the Pains, its ancient lords, It has a 
market on tueſday, and fairs on the 1ſt and 


% 


i 9 


| fore St, James's day, September the Sch, 


and the tueſday before November the 1ſt. 
Diſtant from London 79 computed, and g 
mes ſured miles, and 7 from Glouceſter, 

PAINT, 2 counterfeit colour. - 

To PAINT, 1 to draw pictures. 2 to daub 
over with paint. 3 to beautify the face. 

PAVNTER, 1 one ſkilled in, or who prac» 

| tiſes the art of painting, 2 the rope fixed 
in the head of a boat. 

PAINTER-fainer, one who paints coats of 
arms, and other things belonging to heral- 
drv, 

PAINTING, the art of repreſenting objects 
in their proper figures and colours. 

PAIR (of paire, fr. a couple) 1 two fimilar 
things ordinarily joined together; as 2 pair 
of giaves. 2 two parts alike to each other, 

| though they only make one Whole; as a 
pair of ſciſſats, a pair of breeches, 3 8 fet 
of things joined to make another chmpleat; 
28, 2 pair of bag-pipes, a pair of ſtairs. 4 2 
thing that is fingle ; as, a pair of tables, 5 
two. 6 a married couple, | 

To PAIR, 1 to match. 2 to couple, or join 

together, 

PALACE (ef palatium, lat, the mount where 
Evender the Arcadian fiſt dwelt, and aftey- 
wares Romulus and alſo the Roman em- 

_ perors, whence it ſignifieth their court) the 
court, manſion, or refidence of a prince. 

PALADIN, fr. a knight of the round table, 

PAL. AKE, or PALA'NQUE (of palangue, 

fr.) a little fort made with pales. 

PALANQUIN, a chair of ftate, in which 

great perſons in India ate carried about upon 

men's ſhoulders. 

e ral pleaſant, or agreeable to the 

tate. 

PA”LATE (of palatum, lat. of ma, gr. to 

tafle) 1 the roof of the mouth, 2 the 

taſſe. 

PALAUTINATE (of palatinatus, lat. of pala- 

tium a palace) the county wherein is the 

ſeat of a count palatine, or chief officer in 
the court of an emperor, or ſovereign prinee, 

PALE, ſub. (of palut, lat. of page to drive in) 
a little pointed piece of weo9d uſed in making 

enclc{ures, 

PALE, adj. (of pallidus, lat. of wanna, gr. to 
tremble, or qu-ke for fear) 1 wan, or of & 
white look, 2 faint, as of s pale blue. 

PA/LED flezers (in Botany) ſuch as have their 

leaves ſet about a head, or thrum ; as in 


2 torture, 
or torment, 3 ke. 4 grief, or uneafineſs, , 


200 of April, Whit-tycſday, the tucſday be- read either —_—— I * ; (> this, 


marigolds, 


PA/I.FREY (of palefrei, fr.) a horſe of ſtate 
with trappings. 


2 full of pain. : PALVLOGY (of a,,, gr. of ay 


again, and xte to lay) a figure in rhetoric, 
in which the ſame word is repeated, 
PAILVYNDROME # (of warde Gee, FF» of 
Wali again, and Neat to run) 1 2 ſen- 
rence or verſe, which runs the fame when 


Roma 


PAL 


Roma tibi ſubito motibus ibit amor, | 
Of where each word is the ſame backwards 
as forwards ; as this of Camden, 
+ Ods tenet mulum, madidam mappam Anna. 

2 a regurgitation of humours: to the _ 
noble parts. 3 a:relapſe into a diſeaſe, - 
PA\LINGENE'SIA (of arzaiſyere7ia, gr. of 
wahly again, and yivico; generation) 1 re- 

generation, or being born again. 
gration of the ſoul of a defunct into another 
PA”LINODY (of Savoia; gr. of wan 
tontrary to, and ad to ſound) a recantation, 
or unſaying what one had ſaid, or written 


| 


before. 
To PALLISALDE (of paliſſader, fr.) to fence 
wich paliſades. | 


PAL. SADES (in Fortification ) are ſtronę 


. wooden ſharp pointed ſtakes, ſix or ſeven 
inches ſquate, and eight foot long, of which 


2 the mi- 


P AL 
PA'LLIARDISE (of paillardiſe, fr.) 


dom, fornication. _ 


” 1 


Whore 
To PA'LLIATE. (of pallier, fr, of pallio, lat,) 
T to diſguiſe a matter. 2 to excuſe, — 
fault. 7 to patch up, or cure imperfect ij. 
PALLIA'TION 1 (in Phyfic) a method th 
helps incurable diſtempeis, by applying pro- 
per remedies ; or a quieting of pain, and de- 
fending againſt the worſt ſymptoms of à dan. 
gerous diſeaſe, when nothing can be diuectiy 
levelled at the cauſe. r ten 
PALLIATIVE, that ſerves to extenuate, ex. 
cuſe, or cover. 2 that has the power to al- 
ſuage pain, * 2.4 . ben 4d) 
Pa LLID (of pallidus, lat. of wake, gr. to 
tremble, or quake for fear) pale, ot wan. 
PA LLIER (in Architecture) is a landing place 
upon a ſtair- cſe; or a ſtep broader than the 
others to reſt upon. l 
 PALLIFICA/TION (in Acchitecture) is the 


threr foot are in the ground, ſet up ſometime 
half a foot one above another, with a croſ 


piece of timber that binds them together.. 


Some of theſe; are alſo ſometimes armed 
with two or three iron ſpikes. © © 
Turning PALISADES (in Fortification) are a 
invention of Mr. Coehorne's; for in o:de 
to preſerve the paliſades of the parapet fro 
the beſiegers ſhot, he orders them ſo, tha 


meny of them ſtand in the length of a rod, 


- br in about ten foot, and turn up and dow 
like a trap; ſo that they are not in fight 


0 
the enemy, but only juſt When they bring | 
on their attack, and yet are alwzys ready tof To PALM, 1 to handle, or touch, 


do the ofnee of paliſodes. br 
PALISADE int Gardening) a row of trees 
2 gwhich-bear- branches froni the bottom, cut 


and ſpread in manner of a wall, along the} | 


- ſide! of an alley, ſo as 
covered with leaves. | 
PALISADES (in Huſbandry) a fort of fence of 
light pales ſet up to beautify a place or wall. 
PALISH, ſomewhat pale, or wan. 
PALL'(of palla, lat. of Ma, gr. to move, 
"or ſlir) 1 4 black loth laid over a ccffin. 2 
a narrow ornament of lambs woo!, worn by 
archbiſhops at the altar. 3 a long robe, 


to appear like a wal] 


— * 


piling the ground- work, or ſtrengthening it 
with piles, or timber driven into the ground, 
when they build upon a moiſt or marſhy ſoil, 
PALM *unday, the ſunday next before Eaſter, 
ſo called becauſe the people went on that dy 
to meet oor Saviour with boughs of palm, 
and olive branches, when he entered Jeru- 
ſalem riding on an aſs. * 57 
PALM (of palma, lat. of ab ahn, gr. the 
hand) 1 the inward part of the hand, 2 an 
hand's breadth, - 3 the palm tree, or date- 
tree. 4 a device Worn on the hand by fail. 
makers, &c. to ſew withal, Ne 
* 2 to jug- 
." gle in one's hand, CEL 
PALMER, ra pilgrim, or one that viſited 
holy places. 2 the crown of a deer's head. 
3 2 caterpillar. 4 a ferula, 5 one who 
cheats at dice, &c. 
PAILMIPEDE 5 fol (of palmipes, lat, of 
paima the palm of the hand, and pes a foot) 
ſuch as have their feet cloſed with a film, 
or web, as ducks, geeſe, &c. 2 
PA/LMISTER, one fkiiled in the art of pal- 
miſtry. . 
PA/LMISTRY (of palma, lat. the palm of the 
hand) the art of telling fortunes, by inſpect- 


— — 


worn by knights ef the garter, 


a 


3 take 


do. 2 to blunt, or make dull. 
off the appetite. 
PALL mall (of pila a ball, and malluus a mal- 
let, lat.) 1a game where a ball is truck 
with a mallet through an iron arch ſtanding 
at either end of an alley, as in St. James's 
Park. 2 the place where the game is plaid, 
PA/LLET' {of palletio, ir.) 1 a thin 0v4l board, 
* uſed by painters to hold their colours. 2 
(with Gilders) an inftrument made of a 
ſquirrel's tai; uſed to teke up the gold 
leaves to place them on their work, 4 a 


ing the lines and marks on the paim of the 
To PALL, 1 to die, or grow flat, 2s liquors; 7518 


hand; called aho chhomancy. 
PALMS (mong Botanifts) the white buds of 
ſallows or withics, which come before. the 
_ => | 
PA/LPABLE (of palpabilis, lat. of paſpo to 
ſtroak or fee!) i that may be felt, that may 
be perceived by the ſenſe of feeling. 2 ma- 
nifeſt, clear, plain, evident, 
PALPA'TiON, r ftroaking with one's hand, 
2 ſoothing, flattering, | 


To PA*LPITATE (f palpite, lat, of vad, 


g7. to pant) to pant, beat, leap, or throb. 
PALPITA'TION of the heart, is an immo: 


little lou bed. | 
PA'LLETS, or PA/LLATS, two nuts which 
play in the fangs of the crown- wheel of 3 
SIS 7 es 5 cbiopin ps Bio re, | 


2 


derate and irregular motion of the blood 
therein; which obſtructs 1he proper G Male, 
- and diaflcle, * u N n 
and drci. _ 


* 


C1 . Ci 
P A. N. * 4 


a gift, to make ber more eomplent 1 


te 2.0401 ene 


Da/ſ[CGRAVE, a count, or earl, who has the ſto 
1 a palsce- hee eh Jupiter ſent her with a box to Prometheus, 
PA'LSY (of raga urig, gr. Of vaga)h u to which when he had opened, all evils und 
unlooſe) is a deprivation of the motion, or miſchiefs flew out and filled the world with 
the ſenſe of feeling, in an organical part of | diſeaſes and calamities, Hence Pandora's 
the body; ſometimes. the former without | box is taken for miſery, calamity; &. 
the latter ; ſometimes the latter without | PANDO/RE, or PANDURE (of radeęa, gre 
the former; and ſometimes both together; of may all, and deęa wood) a ſoft of muſical 
being always attended with a relaxation, flac-| inſtrument uſed among the ancients, much 
cidity, and at length an atrophy of the part, | reſembling the lute, Ft 2 
To PA/LTER, 1 to play faſt and looſe, or not PAN E (of panneau, fr.) 2 ſquare piece of 
to deal fzir, 2 to ſquander away one's mo- |. © wood, glaſs, &e. ads abe 
ney or eſtate. F ; PANEGY*RICAL, belonging to panegynick. 
PA'LTERER, a perſon without ſincerity, PANEGY/RIC (of re vnyvęi xov, gr.) a poem, 
PA'LTRY, ſorry, pitiful, baſe, mean, bad. or ſpeech made in praife of one. BY 
To PA'MPER, to feed high, indulge, or make PANEGY'RIST, a maker of panegyries. 


: 


much of. : PANGS, aſſsults, or violent throws of pain. 
PA/MPHLET (of pannus, lat. a piece, and PA“ NIC (of raue, gr. of, or belonging to 
' filatus thread=©) a little fitchid book, the god Hav, whom they thought oceafioned 
PAMPHLETE'ER, a writer of, or dealer in| it) a needleſs ill- grounded and violent fright 3 

pamphlets, | a a panic fear, | 412K 
PAN, a general neme for many utenſils. PANNIC (of panicum, lat.) a ſmall fort of 


PAN, gr. the god of ſhepherds, and all other | grain like millet, . e 
country exerciſes, Homer ſays, he was cal-; PANI'CULA, lat. (in Botany) a ſoft kind of 
Jed ray, i. e. all, becauſe he charmed all} woolly beards, on which «the ſeeds of forme 
the gods with his flute. plants hang down, as in reeds, millet, &c, 

| PANA'CEA (of ravaxein, gr. of may all, and PA'NNEL (of panneau, fr.) 1 # pane, or ſquare 
a0; a remedy) an univerſal remedy, or a| of wainſcot, &c. 2 a ſaddle for carrying 
medicine good for all diſeaſes. burdens on horſeback.” 3 a roll of parch- 

PANA'DO (of panade, fr. of pants, lat. bread) ment, or paper, wherein are written” the 
a kind of food made of crumbs” of bread, | names of ſuch perfons as are retutned by the 
currants, milk, and ſugar, . *- ſheriff, to ſerve on the jury. 4 (in Fal- 

PANCAKE, a cake fryed in a pan. | conry) the pipe next the fundament of an 

PA'NCART (of pancarte, fr.) a paper of all] hawk. © enn 
the rates of the cuſtoms due to the French PA!NNAGE, 1 the maſt, or acorns of the 
king, | a d. 2 the money taken for the ſwines 

PANCARE'STA, gr. (of wav all; and yenco!| feeding in the king's foreſt. 3 à tax upon 
uſeful) medicines that are good sgainſt all! cloth. 5 
diſeaſes. 5 | PA/NNNICLE (of panniculus, lat. -a dim, of 

PANCHY'MAGOGUES # (of as all, x,] pannus cloth) a little rag of clout; 
humour, and aywyo; . a leader) univerſal; P VNL E R, fr, a dorſer or baſket to carry 
purges ; compoſitions which was thought to! bread, &c. on horſeback: ' : 
have the virtue of purging all ſorts of hu- PANNIER man, an under officer in the Inns 
mours, becauſe compounded of all kinds of | of court, who winds the horn, or rings the 
purgatives. f bell, &c, to call the gentlemen and ſtu- 

PANCRA/TIC (of ay all, and #earog powe| dents to their meals. 47 KY 1 
er, Sr.) all- powerful, all mighty. PANNUS, (lat. cloth, of raver, gr. a web) 

PANCREAS, lat. (of ay all, and xezz;) a diſeaſe of the eye, reſembling a plexus of 
fleſh, gr.) that part of the inwards generally little veins ſwelled with blood; popularly 
called the ſweet bread. called a web in the eye. Kung 

PA “NL ECTS (of eye, gr: of Ty all, PAN SV, the name of a flower, heert's- eaſe. 
and I: yopuar to take) 1 books treating of all} To PANT (of pantelcr, fr.) f to fetch one's 
manner of matters and learning. 2 à vo-] breath ſhort. 1 palpitate, or beat quick. 
lume of the civil law, called alſo digeſts. 3 to quake, or tremble, ENDS 

PANDER, duc. (of panden to pawn) 2 pimp, PANT AIS, or PA'NTASS, a hawk's hard 
a procurer, one that brings whores and] fetching of wind. ** \ 
lechers together. es Br pt . [PAMTALO/ONS, or PANTALOON, (of 

PANDERI>M, the profeſſton of a pander.  pantaloni, the inhabitants of Venice, ſo called 

PANDICULA'TION (of pandieulatio, lat. off from St. Pantaleon, who was formerly their 
pandiculor to Aretch, or yawn) a yawning or patron) a fort of garment. worn anciently, 
frretching one's ſelf. 4 ad | confiſting of breeches and ſtockings faſtened 

PANDORA, lat. (of may all, and Jr a] together, and both of the ſame piece. , 
Lift) a woman made by Volcan at the com- | PA'NTERS (in Hunting) nets, or toils to catch 


mand of Jupiter, upon whom every god be- deer. | 


EAT 
 PANTHEO'LOGY (of rav9conoyin,gr. of way 
all, and $80Xo348 divinity) the whole ſum, 
or body of divinity, 5 
PANTHEON, gr. (of may all, and Obe: a 
god) a temple of Rome of a circul it form, 
dedicated to all the gods. It fill ſobſiſts un- 
der the title of Notre Dame della Rotonda, 
and is dedicated to the Virgin and all the 


martyrs. 
PANTHER, gr. (of vu, all, and Ing a wild 
beaſt) a fierce wild beaſt. 
PANTLER, or PANT ER (of panetier, fr.) 


an officer who keeps the bread in a king's or, 


of 
Na all, and AH e to meaſure) a mathe. 


_  nobleman's houſe. 
PANTO/METRE (of marr uergoy, gr. 


matical inſtrument tor meaſuring all forts o 
_ angles, beights, lengths, &c. 
PA/NTOMIME (of v,, gr. of ravra 
| all, and d a mimic) a buffoon that 
mimics all parts, 

 PANTOU'FLE, or PANTO'FLE (of pan- 
ton fle, ir.) a flipper. 

PA'NTRY (of paneterie, fr.) a room where the 

+ bread and cold meat are kept. 

PAP (of papilla, lat. a dim. of papula, a 
ſwelling with many reddiſh pimples) 1 the 
nipple or teat of the breaft, 2 a ſort of 
ſpoon meat for children, 

PAPA, lat. (of vv, gr. a father) 1 a 
name given to all biſhops till the time of 
Gregory the VIIth. when it began to be con- 


| 


PAR 


ſeeds of ſome plants, as thiſtles dandelyog 

&c. ; 

PAR, lat. equal, as to be at par, or equal, 

PAR of exchange (among Merchants) is the 
value which the coin of one country, or n. 
tion, bears to that of another, 

PA/RABLE (of vagen, gr. of ragabahle 
to compare) a fable, or allegorical inſtrudi. 
on founded on ſomething real, or apparent 
in nature, or hiſtory. 

+ PARABLE (of parabilis, lat. of pars to get, 
8 procure) eaſily had, procured, or enjoy. 


PARAVBOLA, lat. (of TwagaGon, gt. of | 
 ragafarau to compare) is à curve, as EDF, 
made by cutting a cone by a plane DG, pa. 
rallel to one of its ſides, as BY, See 


lig. 36. * 

Cant PARABOLA, is 2 curve of the ſe 
cond order, made uſe of by Deſcartes, in the 
third book of his geometry, for finding the 
roots of equations of fix dimenſions, by its 
interſections with a circle. Sir Iſaac Newton 
calls it a trident. 

+ PARABO'LICAL, or PARABO'LIC, 1 be- 

longing to a parable. 2 belonging to the pa- 


ra bols. 
PARABO'LIC pyramidoid, is a ſolid figure 
thus named by Dr. Wallis, 


PARABO' LIC ſpace, is the area containet 
between the curve of the parabola EDF, 
and a whole ordinate EF. See fig. 35. 


fined to the biſhops of Rome. 2 a child's PARABOLIC ſpind{, is a ſolid made by the 


name for a father, 

PA/PACY, 1 the dignity of a pope. 2 the time 
of his government, 

PAPAL, belonging to the pope. 


PAPAYVEROUS (of papaverens, lat. of papa- PARACE'LSIAN, a# 


ver a poppy) of, or belonging to a poppy. 


PAPERS, 1 writings, eſpecially thoſe belong- 


ing to a men's eflate, trade, or the like. 2 
manuſcript books. 3 public news papers. 
PA/PER (of paprer, fr. of papyrus, lat. a great 

Egyptian ruſh, whereof they made great 


&c, pounded in a mill, uſed to write, 
print on, &c. 


PAPILIONA'CEQUS floxvers (of papilto 


or 


leaves to write on) a ſubſtance made of 5 


rotation of a temi-parabola about one of iu 
ordinates. ; 
PARABOLOVDES,s orP ARABO'LIFORM 
curves, are parabola's of the higher kind. 
hyfician who follow 
the method of Paracelius. 
'PARACENTE'SIS,(Tragz avis, gr · of naps 
with, and xerrew to prick) an operation of 
ſurgery, commonly called tapping z perform'd 
to let the waters out of the belly in a droply. 
Some authors apply the term to all opera- 
tions, either with the lancet, needle, or 
punch, and ſome reſtrain it to the mzking 
apertures in the head, breaſt, belly, and 


ſcrotum. | 


butterfly, is a name given by botaniſts to PARACE/NTRIC motion or impetus, is a term 


ſuch a flower, as repreſents ſomething of a 
butterfly, with its wings diſplay d. In theſe 
the petala, et flower leaves are always of 
a diform figure ; they are in number four, 
and joined together at the extremities ; the 
plants that bear theſe flowers are of a legu- 
minous kind, as peas, vetches, &c. 

PAPILL A, lat. the nipple, or teat of the 
breeft. 

PAPI'LLARY, belonging to, or like to a 
teat, or nipple, | | 
PA/PIST (from papa the Pope) one that pro- 

feſſes the popiſh religion, SR: 
24 PUS, lat. (in Botany) is that ſoft light 
ſa>Rance, er down, which grows out of the | 


PA/RACLETE (of wagaxanTo;, E. 


in the new aſtronomy, fignifying lo mucd 
as the revolving planet approaches nearer to, 
or recedes farther from the ſun or centre of 
attraction. Thus if a planet in A moves to 
B, then is SB—SA = 4B, the paracentnic 
motion of the planet. See fig. 36. 
PARACE/NTRIC ſollicitation of graviiy, c 
levity (which is all one with the vit cent. 
pera) is, in Aſtronomy, expreſſed by the line 
AL, drawn from the point A, parallel tothe 
ray SB (infinitely nesret SA) until it inter- 
ſects the tangent BL. See fig. 36. of 


Tagaxaxcw to comfort) the comforter, 
Holy Ghoſt, 7 12. DE, 


„ 


PARADE,fr. 1 outward pomp, or great ſhew. | 


2 oftentation, or vain glory. 3 the place in 
a garriſon, &c. where ſoldiers meet to put 
themſelves under arms. 4 (in Fencing) the 
parrying, or turning off any puſh or ſtroke. 
PARADIA"STOLE © gr. (of Tags before, 
and Hagehhw to divide) 2 differencing, or 
a dilating a matter by interpretation. 
PARADICM, or PARADIGMA (of ra ga 
with, and devi to point out) an example, 
or inſtance of ſomething ſaid or done. 
PAU/RADISE (of 2772, heb. of , to make 
fruitful, and O77 a myrtle) 1 a garden of 
leafure, 2 the place of bliſs in heaven. 
Grains of PARADISE, the name of a ſeed 
brought from Guiney, called alſo cardamo- 
mum maximum. 
PA/RADOX (of ntgadof ov, gr. of eraęa con- 


trary to, and daga opinion) a thing ſeemingly 
abſurd, becauſe contrary to the common 
opinion z but yet true in effect. 

PARADO'XAL, or PARADO!/XICAL, be- 
longing to 2 paradox, ſurpriſing. 


PAR 


may be taken for it) the difference between 
the true place B, of the 8, and the 
apparent place C, of the fame ; this is equal 
to the difference between AB, the true di- 
ſtance from the zenith A, and the apparent 


diſtance AC, See fig. 37. 
PARALLAX of aſcenfion, or deſcenſion ( in 


Aftronomy) is an arch of the equinoctial, 
whereby the pirallax of altitude avgments 
the aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the deſcenſioa 
of a planet. 


PARALLAX of declination in A ſtronomy) is 


an arch of a circle of declination, whereby 


the parall»x of altitude avgments or dimi- 


niſhes the declination of a planet. 


PARALLAX of latitude (in Aſttonomy) is an 


arch of a circle of latitude, whereby the pa- 
rallax of altitude augments or diminiſhes the 
latitude, 


PARALLAX of lorgitude (in Aftronomy) is 


an arch of the ecliptic, whereby the paral- 
lax of altitude augments or diminiſhes the 
longitude. 


PARADOXO”LOGY (of magadoZoxcia, gr. ' PARALLEL, adj. (of wagarnnkcs, gr. of 


of cagodo fo a paradox, and Asyw to lay) a 
ſpeaking by paradoxes, | 


Tap: even, and ak each other) equal= 
ly diſtant aſunder, 


PA/RAGE (of pareage, fr.) equality of names, PARALLEL, ſub. compariſon of perſons, or 


blood, or dignity, but more eſpecially of 


things. 


land, in the partition of an inheritance be- PARALLEL.- lines (in Geometry) are thoſe 


tween co- heirs. | 


that run always equi - diſtant fiom each o- 


PARAGO'GE, + lat. (of magaywyn, gr. of Mher; ſo that if they were infinitely pro- 


gezayw to prolong) a figure when a letter 
or ſyllable ic added at the end of a word; as 
dicier for dict, 


PARAGO'GICAL, of, or belonging to a 


paragoge, 
P."RAUON, fr. 1 a perfect model. 


matchleſs, or without compare. 
To PARAGON, to match, or make equal, 
PAVRAGRA: H (of aęa ygęa Sog, gr. of rage 


uced, they would neither go farther from, 
nor come nearer to each other. As the 
lines AB, CD. See fig. $, Sir Iſace Newton 
in his Principia, defines parallels to be ſuch 
lines as tend to a point infinitely diſtant. 


2 PARALLEL plazes, are thoſe planes which 


have al! the perpendiculars drawn between 
them equal to each other; i. e. when they 
are every wheze equally dittent. 


from, and yeapw to write) a pilcrow, what- PARALLEL rays (in Optics) ate thoſe that 


ſoever is compriſed in one ſection, the iub- 
divi on of 2 ſection. 
ARAL NENA, lat. (of Taganrtime gr. 


keep en equal diſtance from the viſible ob- 


jet of the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be in- 


finitely remote from the object. 


to omit, or not ſpeak of) the two books of PARALLEL ruler, is an inſtrument of wood, 


Chronicles, ſo called, becauſe they give an 
account of ſome things more |:rgely, which 


or meta}, conſiſting of two rules which open 
aud tut parallel to each other. 


had been left out, or paſt by in the hiſtory ; PARALLEL ſailing (in Navigation) is the fail 


of the kings. 


PARALI P. I, gr. (of Tag: uns to omit) | 


ing under a parallel of Ltitude ; or failing 
parail-l to the equator. 


a figure in rhetoric, wherein we pretend to! PARALLEL ſphere, is where the poles of the 


omit any thing, which yet we ſpeak of. 

PARALLA'CTICAL, or PARALLA'CTIC, 
or belonging to a parallax, 

PARALLATICAL argle (in Aftronomy) is 
the difference of the angles CEA, and TA, 
under which the true and apparent diſtances 
of the object from the zenich A, are ſeen. 


I -. 
Ax (of gaga 21g, gr. of ragak- 
_—_ to vary, or alter) a changing, or al- 
by | 


PARALLAX, or PARALLAX of alti i 
: itude (in 
Aſtronomy) is CB, (or the angle TSE which 


world are in the zenith and nadir, and the 
equinoctial in the hutizon, which is the caſe 
of fuch (if ſuch there be, who live directiy 
under the north or ſouth poles, See fig. 45. 


PARALLELS of allitude, are circles paralle} 


to the horizon, imagined. to pals thro' every 
degree and minute of the meridi m, between 
the horizon and the zenith. Theſe on the 
globe are repreſented by the divifions on the 
quadrant of altitude in its motion round the 
glode, when *tis ſcrew'd to the zenith of 
any place, They are repreſented in plans, 
by the lines DG, EK. See fig. 6. 

PARAL- 
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PARALEELS of latitude on the terreſtial 
globe, are the ſame with parallels of decli- 
nation on the celeſtial ; and are circles pa- 
rallel to the equino&ial, imagined to paſs 

_ thro? every degree and minute of the meri- 
dians between the equinoctial and each pole 

| of the world; as RC, zm, TO, &c, See 


6. | | 
PARALLELISM, the quality of a parallel, or 
that which denominates it ſuch. 
PARALLE'LISM of the earth's axis, is the 
earth's keeping its axis in its natural revolu- 
tion round the ſun, in a poſition always pa- 
rallel to its ſelf, which it doth nearly, but 
not exactly; for tho' the difference be in- 
ſenſible in one year, it becomes ſenſible e- 


nough in many years. 


PARALLE”LOGRAM (in Geometry) is a| 


right-lined quadrilateral figure, whoſe op 
poſite ſides are patallel, and equal. Thus 
fig. 26. is s parallelogram. 


PARALLELOGRAM, is alſo an inſtrument | 


of wood or braſs, compoſed of five rulers, 
with ſockets to ſlide or ſet to any propor- 
tion, uſed to enlarge or diminiſh any map or 
draught, either in fortification, building, 
_ ſurveying, &c. It is alſo called Pentagreph. 


PARALLELOGRAM prota#or, is a ſemi- 


circle of braſs, with four rulers, in form of 
a parallelogram, made to move to any angle, 
one of which rulers is an index, which ſhews 
on tbe ſemi-circle the quantity of any in- 
ward or. outward angle. | 


PARALLELOPI/PEDON. (in Geometry) is a 


ſolid figure contained under {ix parallelograms, 
the oppoſite ſides of which are equal and 
parallel; or tis a priſm whoſe b:ſe is a pa- 
rallelogram, | 

PARAULOGISM (of erz2anoyinpuer, gr. of 
eazz falſely, and Azyw to plead) a fallaci- 
ous ſyllogiſm, or a pretended method of ar- 
guing, which is in reality fallacious and 
falſe. | 

To PARA/LOGIZE, to reaſon fallaciouſly, 
or falſely. 

PAR LYSIS, gr. (of rag to unlooſe) 
the palſy, a reſolution of the joints. | 

A PARALYTIC, one troubled with the palſy. 

PARALY”'TICAL, or PARALY”TIIC (of 
again, gr. of magatuzic the pally) 
* to, afflicted with, or ſick of the 
palſy. 

PA'RAMENT, or PAREMENT (among 
Hunters) the red fleſh between the ſkin and 
body of the deer. * 

PA'RAMENTS, the robes of ſtate. 

PARAY/METER,, by ſome, as Mydeorgius, and 
others, called the latus rectum of a parabola, 
is a third proportional to the. abſciſſa and 
any ordinate. 

But in the ellipfis and hyperbola, it is a third 
proportional to two conjugate diameters, 

PARAMOU'NT (of para to, and montar, to 
mount, ſp.) above all, ſovereign, abſolute, 


> - of 
RR 
Lord PARAMOUNT, the hiheft l u. 
ſee, of whom the meſn males rm = > , 
—— a he or ſhe lover, or fwer. 
eart, 4 
PARANY'MPH (of wagawugp, br. of rain 
to, and vpn; a bridegroom) 1 the perſon 
among the ancients, who waited on the 
bridegroom, and directed the nuptisl ſolem. 
nities; a bride - man. 2 one who makes 4 
ſpeech in the univerſity in praife of thole 
who are commencing doctors. þ 
PA"RAPET, fr. (of paropetto, ital. of pets 
the breaſt) (in Fortification) is an elevation 
of earth and ſtone upon the rampart, behind 
which the ſoldiers ſtand ſecure from the ene. 
my's great and ſmall ſhot, and whete the 
cannon is planted for the defetice of the 
town, or fortreſs. 3 : 
Every parapet, having its embraſures and mer. 
lons, is about fix foot high on the fide of the 
place, and from four to five in that towirk 
the country, So that this differente of height 
forms a kind of glacis above, from whenct 
the muſqueteers mounting the banquet of the 
parapet, may eaſily fire upon the moats, or 
at leaſt upon the counterſcarp. It ought t 
be from eighteen to twenty foot thick, if 
made of earth, and from fix to eight-if of | 
ſtone. | | 
This word parapet is alſo given to any lint 
that covers men from the enemy's fire: fo 
that there are parapets of barrels, of gibi- 
ons, of bags filled with earth, &c. 
PARAPET is alſo a little wall, raiſed breit 
high, on the brinks of bridges, or high bulld- 
. Ings, to prevent people from falling over, 
PAR APHIMOSIS, gr. (of Taga about, and 
$1471; a ligature) is a ſtrong retraction of 
the przpuce behind the glans penis. 
PARAPHARNALLIA, or PA'RAPHER- 
NAYLIA (of rag: $ceva, gr. of rag beyond, 
and pzgvn a portion, or dowry) all things that 
a woman brings her huſband beſides her dow- . 
ry, and which were ſtill at her diſpoſal, Our 
lawyers mean thoſe goods which a widow 
claimeth over and above her jointure at her 
huſband's deceaſe, as furniture for her owl 
chamber, jewel:, &c, 
PA'RAPHRASE (of wragapgaric,gr. of wap? 
alike, and pp Cw to expound) an expoſition 
of the ſame thing by other words. 
To PARAPHRASE, to make a paraphraſe, 
or comment upon, 
pan ApHRAST, or PA/RATHRA'SER, 
one who paraphraſes, or expreſſes the ſame 
thing by other words. 2 
PaRAPH RA TIC AL, of, or belonging te 
a paraphraſe | 
PARAPHI ENTDTIS *, gr. (in Phyſie) i n 
inflammation of the pleura about the dia- 
hraam. 


p | | 
[PARAPLE'G!A, gr. (of * much, and 


m\ngow to firike) (in Phyſic)-is 3 ah 
ſeizing ell parts of the body below mM _ 


PAR PAR 


AQUETC, the leffer ſort of parrots. PARCEL, 1 part or piece, 2 ſum, or num- 

7 ARARYTHMOS, gr, (of Taps and pub] ber, 3 bundle, or packet, | 
the pulſe) (among Phyſicians) is a pulſe not | PARCEL makers, two officers' of the exche- 
ſuitable to a perſon's age+ . who make the parcels of the eſcheat - 

PA'RASSANG, a Perfian meaſure of ground, |: or's accounts. 
of different lengths. 3 | ai Ae to divide into parcels or por- 

DIE 4, gr. (of- HaρHœËHe&e E ons. 
4 — —— . before a ſunday, or PA'RCENERS, coparceners, joint-heirs, or 
. . — 
2D NE 5, gr. (of wapz near, and PARCENERV, whole without dividing 5 as 
enn the moon] a meteor in a wateriſh to hold land in parcenery, i. e. jointly with - 
cloud, reſembling the moon; a mock moon, | out dividing it. | 

ANA EI, gr. (of T:pzoiuwraw to To PARCH,; to burn, ſcorch, or dry up. 
hold one's peace) a figure in rhetoric, when PA'RCHMENT (of parchemin, fr. of Prrga- 
we pretend not to ſpeak of a thing, and yet] Mena, lat. of Pergamus, a city near Troas, 
ſufficiently hint it to be underſtood, or at where it was invented) {kins of - ſheep, &c. 
leaſt increaſe a ſuſpicion, true or falſe. dreſſed for writing on. 1 | 

PANRASITE (of :p27i15;, gr. of maps for, | PARCINARY, See PARCENERY. 
and oflog victuals) a ſpunger, flatterer, or | *-4RDON, fr. 1 remiſſion, or forgiveneſs. e 
{mel(-fealt. WY hs HY (in the plural number) indulgences. 3 ex- 

PARASITICAL, like, or belonging to a pa- | cuſe. X : 

' raſite, e To PARDON, to forgive, or excuſe, 

PARASITICAL Ane (in Botany) ſuch as PA'RDONABLE, that may be, pardoned, 
grow on the trunks and branches of trees, | PA'RDONERS, thoſe that - ſold about the 
from whence they receive their nouriſhment. | pope's indulgences. 

PARASOL, fr. an umbrello, or a ſort of To PARE, 1 to clip, or cut. 2 to chip off. 
ſcreen carried in the hand to defend a perſon | PZRE'CB.AS'1S, gr, (of xapa from, and 
from the ſun or rain: tho? the French call | ex6aivw to depart) a rhetorical figure, when 
that 2 parapluie, which is uſed to keep off | the main ſubject is departed from; an ex- 
the rain, curfion, or digreſſion. Fe 

PARAS TATA, lat. (of mapz near to, and ! PAREGOPRICS 4, (of Wapnyogme, gr of 
ir, to ſtand) 1 (in Anatomy) two tube-} © -pnyopitu to alſuage) medicines that com- 
tous varicous bodies adhering to the upper“ fort and aſſuage, or alleviate pam; anodynes. 
part of the teſticles. 2 (in Architecture) PARETL, fr. equ2l, alike. | | 
the ſame 35 Pilaſters ; which ſee. P ARE'LEON, gr. (of N to protract) 2 

PARASYNA|NCHE (of 7zp:cuy: Fy", gr. of grammatical figure, when a redundant word, 

rap, and vin yw to fetch) the quinſy, or] or ſyllable is added, to the end of a word, as 
a difficulty of reſpiration and deglutition, adeſdum, ebodum ;, for ades, ebo; ſometimes 
from an internal or external diforder in the{ a whole ſeparate word redundant in a ſen- 
muſcles and glands, about the throat and la- fence, as mbil ad Pamphbilum quicquam, 
nx. | : where guicquam is redundant. 

PARASYNA'XIS, gr. (of mapa and ov: ſw PARELIUM, or PARHE/LIUM (of an- 

to gather together) a conventicle, or unlaw-| Ata, gr. of Tapa near, and nag the tun) 

ful meeting, | ſuch a phenomenon as we call a mock-ſun, 

PARATHESIS, gr. (of raps and 7:3yurto; being the repreſentation of the true ſun, by , 

ive off) 1 a figure in rhetoric, when ſome- way of reflexion in the clouds, | 

thing is only lightly touched, of which we PAREMENT, fr. 1 an altar ornament, 2 (iQ 
promiſe ty ſpeak more fully in a more pro- Building) an entire courſe of ſtones. 

per place, 2 2 figure in grammar, when, Pr NT (of parens, lat, of pa-io to beget, 

two or more ſubſtantives are put in one caſe, | Or have a child) 1 a f:ther or mother. 2 (in 

oppolition, 3 (in Printing) words contained the plural) father and mother, 3 a creator, 
in br-ckets, marked thus 14 | or preſerver. 


” 


PAKAVATL, the loweſt tenant, or he who” PA'RENTAGE, kindred, flock, family. 3 
IS 2 tenant to him who holds his fee of an- PARE“N Tal,, of, or belonging to patente. 
"ther, | | | | PARE'NTALS, feaſts at the tunerals of re- 
Fo PA/RBEAK, to vomit, | b lations- | 
fo PARBOIL (of par bouillir, fr.) to half PARE N HES IS, gr. (of cafe between, u, 
all, ? | | and 7;Ingu to put) 1 words making a diſtinẽt 
7A CA, lat. the poetical fates or deſtinies, ſenſe, and inſerted in a period, which being 
| daughters of Erebus and Nox; they are] left out, the ſenſe rem ins intire; it is ge- 
three in number, viz, Clotho, Lacheſis, and] nerally included between .thoſe two marks 
Atropos, whereof the firſt holdeth the di- (). 2 the marks that include thoſe words, 
ſtaff; the ſecond draweth the thread of tu- | PARE'NTICIDE +- (of parenticida, lat. of 
an life, the laſt cutteth it off. farens à parent, and cæde to ki) 1 _, 
4 Wt AED >. 2 | | : that 
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PARE RGA (of raęepſor, gr. of apa near to, 


PAR 


that kills his father or mother, 2 the crime 
of murdering one's parent, 


and epſvy a work) 1 ornamental additions to 
a principal work. 2 little pieces, or paint- | 
ings on the fides, or in the corners of the 
chief, or principal piece. 


PA/RGET, the plaiſter of a wall. 
PARHE'LION, See PAR TTIUunI. 
PARIAN marble, an excellent fort of white 


marble, dug near the city of Parium. 


PAR 
cloſed and ſtored with wild beafts of chaſe 
by the king's grant or preſcription, 2 2 ſheep 


— 

PARK of artillery, is the place appointed for 
the encampment of the artillery, which is 
generally the rear of both linez of the army 

PARK of artillery at a ſiege, is a poſt fort. 

fied out of cannon-ſhot of the place be. 

ſieged, where are kept all the arms and uten. 
fils neceſſary for a ſiege; great precaution is 
to be had about the park of artillery for fear 


PARIA'TION (of parratio, lat. of paris to; of fire ; therefore the centries have either 


make even) e venneſs of eccounts. 


PARVLITY, likenefs. | 
PARIS, [E. lon. 22. 25“. ht. 48“. 50/.] the 


. 
> 


PARISHIONER, cne that belongs to a 
PARISYLLA'BICAL (of par equal, and ſyl 


Paal V (of paritat, lat. of par equal) equa- 
PARK (of pars, fr.) 1 a piece of ground 12 


and was formerly a bog; 2 the city, much 


A”RISH (of napoinc;, gr. of mapa near to, 


capital of the kingdom of France, and of 
the principality of the Ifle of France, fitu- 
ate on the river Seyne, is of a circular form, 
about fix leagues in circumference, and con- 
ſequently lands on more ground than Lon 
don ; but thoſe who have viewed both, are 
of another opinion ; certain it is London is 
more popul»us, The houſes ste built of 
white hewn ſtone, and as every nobleman 
almoſt has a large palace, with courts and 
gardens, it muſt be allowed that theſe excel 
every thing of that kind in London. 
is uſually divided into three parts, 1 the 
town, which is the largeſt, fituate on the 
north fide of the river on a perfect level, 


the leaſt, but moſt ancient, conſiſting of 
three little iſlands in the middle of the ri- 
ver, and lies low; 3 the Univerfity, which 
lies on the ſouth fide of the river, and bas 
ſeveral little hills in it. It is en archbiſhop's 
ſee, and univerſity, in which, tis ſaid, there 
ze a hundred colleges, tho* there are but 
fifty-four that bear that neme; and of theſe 
there are but ten where exerciſes are per- 

formed. The Sorbonne is one of the fineR 
colleges in Europe, from which the whole 
univerſity is frequently called the Sorbonne. 
The chief manufactutes of this city are 
thoſe of gd and filver ſtuffs, wrought flks, 
velvet, gold and filver lace, ribbous, tape 

fry, linen, and yl-fs It contains 52 pa- 

riſhes, 134 monaſteries, and has ſeveral pub- 
lic academies. It is i-tyte 200 miles ſouth 
eaſt of London, 6 $0 north eaſt of Madtid, 
550 weft of Vienna, 1300 north weft of 
Conſtantinople, and 70c north weſt of Rome, 


and one: a houſe) a precin& or territory, 
which, in ecejefi.ftics] affairs, is under the 
charge of a particular prieſt. 


pariſh, 


laba a ſyllable) having an equal number of 
ſyllables, 


lity, evenneis. 


ikes or ftaves made on purpoſe, for 
oy not allowed to ſtand with n wa 
ARK of provifions, is the place where the 
ſutlers you their tents, and ſell proviſions 
to the ſoldters; which is in the rear of each 
regiment. 

PA'RLEY (of parler, fr. to ſpeak) 1 a talk. 
ing, or having a conference with. 2 (in 
Military affairs) is a fignal made by beat of 
drum for a conference with the enemy ; 
when any thing is to be propoſed, as a ceſſi- 
tion of arms to bring off the dead; or by the 
beſieged, when they have a mind to deliver 
up the place upon articles of capitulation, 


Paris, To PARLEY, to talk or converſe with, 


PARLIAMENT (of parlement, fr. of parle 
to ſpeak) a ſenate, or chief council, 
PARL AMENT of England, is the greateſt 
aſſembly, or the ſupreme court of the king. 
dom, confiſting of the king and the three 
eftates of the realm, viz. the lords ſpiritual, 
lords temporal, and commons, ſummoned 
together by the king's authority to treat of 
the weighty affaus of the kingdom, and 
particul rly to make and repeal laws, 
PARLIA4MENTS of France, are conrts efta- 
dliſhed by the king to judge of the differences 
between particular perſons, and to pronounce 
on appeals from ſentences given by inferior 
jndges, That of Paris is the principal, be- 
ing the chief court of juſtice throughout the 
rem, sonſiſting of fix chambers. 
PARLIAMENT (in the Temple and Inns of 
court) is an aſſembly, wherein they conſult 
about the affairs of their reſpective houſes, 
PARLIAME'NTARY, belon ing to, or 4. 
greeable with the method of parliament, 
PA\RLOUR (of parloir, fr.) 1 a low room to 
receive company in. 2 the common room 
of a monaſtery, where people talk to the 
nuns, threugh a kind of grated window, 

+ P4!4 LOUS, dangerous, or ſubtle. 
PARMACITTY, or PARMACE'TI, the 
popul-r name for ſperma cett, ; 
PA'RMESAN, excellent cheeſe made in the 

dukedom of Parma in Italy. 
PA'RNEL, a lewd woman. ; 
PARO'CHIAL (of parocbialis, lat. of paroclia 
a pariſh) of, or belonging to 2 pariſh. 
PARODO'NTIS, er. (of mega hard by, 20d 
duc a tooth) a ſwelling or inflammation un 


IIS. - PARODY, 


PAR 


PARODY [of Tegu3:a, gr. of mage, and £22; 
away) 1a popular maxim, adage, or pro- 
verb. 2 a turning of a ſerious poetics] 
work into burleſque ; or the applying verſes 
written on one ſubject, to another, by way of 

idi ule. 

PAROZMIA 4 (of age, gr. of waga 
by, and 04cm the way) 1 a proverb, 2 (in 
Rhetoric) a proverbial manner of ſpeaking. 

PARO'LA, ital. (in Muſic) the words of a 
ſong, or canto. 5 

p OLE, fr. a word, or promiſe, 

PAROLE (in Military affairs) is when a pri- 
ſoner of war is permitted to go into his own 
country, upon his promiſing to return at the 
time appointed, unleſs exchanged. 

A Leaſe-PAROLE,' a leaſe by word of 
mcuth. 

PAROLF-evidence, verbal evidence, or by 
word of mouth, 

A Wiyl-PAROLE, a nuncupative, or verba] 
will, 

PAR MOTION, gr. (of waga, and 6440155 
alike) 1 a figure in rhetoric, When words 
are ſomewhat alike, as non oratorem ſed 
arotorem. 2 a grammatical figure, when ali 
the words of a ſentence begin with the ſame 
letter. | 

P ARONOMA'SIA, gr. (of wi,ompr H, of 
Saga and eve to name) 2 rhetorical fi- 
pure, when we pley upon the words, or 
when we uſe words nearly alike in ſound, 
but of very different ſignifications, as nam in- 
ceptio eff amentium non amantium. TER, , 

PARONY CHI, gr. (of mags near to, and 
ow? a nail of the finger) a painful tumour 
»ppearing at the end of a finger; a whitlow,' 
a whirflaw, | 

PAR.'TIDES 4, gr. (of waa, and w rer 85 
ear) 1 the ſalivary glands, fitnate behind the 

ears, 2 tumours, or inflammations arifmg 
on the parotid glands. 

P.UROXYSM (of wicoZuveo jad, gr. of Wa- 
(%uuw to ſowr, or provoke) the acceſs, or 
fit of an ague, or other diſeaſe.” f ö 

PARRIHE SIA, lat. (of w p3nc1t, gr. of ray 
all, and pn74; ſpeaking) free licence, or li- 
berty of ſpe⸗ king. | \ 

PA'RRICIDE (of parricida, lat. of parent 3 


patent, and cæde to kill, or of par qual, 


zd cædo to kill) 1 it is generally confined to 
a petſon that murders his father, mother, or 
any of his relations; but it ſignifies in ge- 
neral, he that kills his equal, i. e. any 
zan, &c, 2 the crime or offence of a par- 
neide, | 

PARROT, a well known bird. 

To PARRY (of parer, fr.) to put by a thruſt 

in fencing, 


To PARSE (a ſchool term) to expound a leſ- 


do ſpare) ſparingneſs, thriftineſs, frugality, 
good huſbandry, 

PA'RSLEY, a well known herb. 

PA*'RSNEP, or PARSNIP, a well knows 


root. 

Yellow PARSNIPS, carrots, 

PARSON, a clergyman, or one in holy or- 
ders. | 

PA/RSONAGE, 1 rectorſbip, or ſpiritual 

| liviog, ſet apart for the mintenance of the 
miniſter of a pariſh, 2 the rector's dwel- 
ling houſe, 

PART (of part, lat. of 272, heb. to divide) x 
a piece of any thing, 2 a ſhare, or portion. 
3 a member, as of a period. 4 country, 
place, or quarter, 5 fide, or party. 6 au- 
ty, or proper buſineſs. 7 (in the plural 
number) natural endowments, - 8 (in Logic) 

is that which is joined to any univerſal, 

PARTS of ſpeech, all forts of words which 
enter the compoſition of diſcourſe, | 

To PART, 1 to divide into part.. 2 to ſepa- 
r2te, or put aſunder. 3 to ſeparate, as man 
and wi'e do ſometimes. 4 to quit, or go 
from one. 5 to depart, or go away, 

PATAGE. partition, a ſharing, or dividing, 

To PARTAKE, to participate, or take pact 
of, or with, : 

PA/RTER, 1 a refiner of metals. 2 an ar- 
bitrator, or umpire, © | 
PARTE'RRE, fr. a flower-garden before the 

trend front of 2 houſe. 

PARTI -L, fr. (of pars, lat, a fide, or party) 
1 biaſſed by party zeal, 2 unjuſt, or 
wrongful, 

PAKTIAY'LITY, a fiding too much with a 

party, or being more on the one fide than 

the other, 

PA'RTIBLE, that may be parted. 

To PARTICIPATE (of particips, lat. of 

Fart s part, and capio to take) 1 to partake, 

or take ſhare of, 2 to divide, or communi- 

cate with, 

PARTICIPATION, a participating, or ta- 
king part, | | 

ARTICI”PIAL, belonging to, or having the 
quality of a participle. 

PARTICIPLE (of pars a port, and capio te 
take, lat.) one of the eight parts of ſpeech, 
being an adjeQive formed of a verb; ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it taketh part of a noun, as 
gender, caſe, and declenfion ; and part of a 
verb, as tenſe and Ggnification ; and part of 
both, as number and figure. 

PA/RTICLE (of particula, lat. a dim, of pars 

a part) 1 a little part, or ſmall matter, 2 

(in Grammar) a ſmall undeclined word. 

PARTICLES (in Philoſophy) are the very 

ſmall parts of which any natural body is 

ſuppoſed to be compounded ; and theſe are 


fon according to the rules of grammar. 


PARSIMO/NIQUS (of par ſimonicus, lat. o 


parſimema nearneſs) frugal, ſaving, thrifty. 
FA'RSIMONY (of porfimeria, lat. of parece 


often called the conſtituent or component 
particles of any natural body, 
PARTICULAR, adj. (of part:cularrs lat. of 
pars a part, and capio to toke) 1 proper, pe- 
+]! culiar. 
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'P:VRTING, 1 ſeparation. 


PAS 
culiar. 2 fingylar, extraordinary, uncommon. 
PARTICULAR, ſub. 1 a particular circum- 
| tance, 2 an inventory of an eſtate, 3a 
private perſon, 4 3n intimate acquaintance. 
PARTICULARITY, as fingularity of hu- 


mour, | 

To rn. to mention parti - 
culars, 

PA'RTILE (of partilis, lat. of partie to di- 
vide) that may be divided, diviſible, 

2 departing, ot 

going away, 4 one of the refiners ways of: 
ſeparating gold and filver, which is done by 
aqua fortis, © 

PAR IISAN, or PA!RTIZAN (of partiſan, 
fr.) 1 a favourite. 2 a leader of a party in 
war, 3 a wegpon much like a halbert. 4 
an abettor of a party. 

PARTITION, 1 diviſion, or parting, 2a 
wall, &c, that divides one room from ano 
ther. 3 a wall between two houſes, gar-= 
dens, &c. 

PARTNER, 1 one that goes ſhares with ano» 
ther. 2 a ſpouſe, or partner of one's bed. 

one that dances yith another, | 

PART ERSHlp, the joining with forme 
other perſon in ſome affait of conſequence, 
trade, &c. | 

PA'RTRIDGE, the name of a dainty fowl. 

PARTU'RIENT (of parturient, lat. of par 
turio to be in travel) traveling, being in la- 
bour, or ready to bring forth. | 

PARTURITION, the act of bringing forth 
youn 


8 
ART V (of Partie, fr. of pars, lat. a part) 1 


2 perſon. 2 one that is at law with another, 
3 a ſide in faction or war. 4 a ſet company. 
5 a body, or detachment of ſoldiers ſent ot 
any expedition. 

PARTY-ju#y, 2 jury compoſed of half Eng- 

liſhmen and half Foreigners. 

PA/RViTY, or PARVITUDE (of parwitas, 


lat. of parvus little) 1 littleneß, imollneſs. 


2 non- age, or minority, 


PARULIS [of T:cuac;, gr. of vag near, and | 


wAcy a gum) an inflammation of the gums, 
atrended with violent pain. 

P.YISCH A, lat. (of We, heb. a' tranſit, or 
paſſing over) 1 the paſſover, a feaſt of the 
Jews, kept in commemeration of the an- 
gel's paſting over the Iſraelites when he 
ſmote the Egyptians. 2 the feaſt of Eaſter, 


PA'SCHAL, belonging to the Jewiſh paſfover, | 


or the Chriſtian Eaſter. | 
PA/SCHAL rents, are ſynodical rents, or an- 
- nual duties paid by the inferior clergy to 
- the hiſhop, at their Eaſter viſitations. 
To PASH, to daſh together. 
PA'SQUIL (of Paſuin) a ſcurrilous libel, the 


PAS 
dug up the ſtatue of an ancient gladiater be- 
fore his ſhop, well cut, but maimed, Thi 
they let up in the place where it was fours 
and called it by the name of the defung, 
From that time, all fatires and la ure 
aſcribed to this figure, as the author, and 
are put in its mouth, or paſted apaint it 
'PASQUINA'DE, ly a Catirical libel 
| faſtened to the K Paſquin, 12 
dy extenſion any ſatire, lampoon, or ſnter 
| ſerving to ſcolf at, and expoſe the public 
or ruling powers. f 
PASS (of paſſe, fr.) 1 condition, or ſathfit- 
tion. 2 a narrow peſſage. 3 a paſſport, or 
licence to travel, 4 a thruſt in fencing, 
To PASS," 1 to go from one place to another, 
by croſling a middle place. 2 to excel, or go 
beyond. 3 to ſend, or employ, 4 to make 
an act. 5 to be approved of, 6 to go, ot 
be current, 7 to be done, g to ſuffice, of 
to ſerve turn, 9 to go over, or ceaſe, 
PA'SSABLE, 1 that may be paſſed through, 
2 current, ot that will go. 3 indifferent, 
ws 
.P ASS A'DE, fr. i money, or alms given to paſ. 
ſengers. 2 the manage of a horſe backward 
and forward. 3 a thruſt, or paſs in fencing, 


| PASSAGE, fr, x the place through which one 


goes. 2 a going from one place to another, 

3 the liberty of paſting, 4 the fare for pal. 

fing. 5 a place in a book, or diſcourſe, 6 

a pipe, or conduit. 7 an event, or trankic- 

tion. 8 a game with three dice. 

| Birds of PASSAGE, ſuch as come to us only 
at certain ſeaſons, and then diſappear again, 

PASS.ANT, fr. paſſing, or going by. 

PASSENGER, I one who 805 by land t 
water. 2 2 kind of ſmall trained hawk, 

P S par tcut, fr, a maſter key, a key that 
opens any lock, _ | 

PASS-port, 1 a licence granted ſor the ſaſe 
paſſage of a perſon from one place to an0- 
ther. & a licence granted for the .impor's 
ing and exporting of merchandizes,&c, with- 
out paying the duties, 3 3 licence for im- 
porting or exporting ſuch goods as are deem- 

eld contrabanè, on paying duties. EE 

PASSE- welant, fr. (of paſſer to paſs, and vi. 
her to fly) « faggot in a falſe muſter of ſol- 

_ diers, x 

+ prin an aptneſs, or capacity t0 
uffer, 1 deb 

PA'SSIBLE (of paſſibilis, lat, of patior to ſul⸗ 
ſer) capable of ſuffering. 

PA/SSION (of paſſion,” lat, of patior to ſuffer) 
1 tranſport. of the mind. 2 great defire, of 
ſtrong inclination, 3 love, or affection. 4 
anger, or choler. 5 pain, or ſuffering. 


b 


ſame as paſquinzde, | 
PAS, a mutilated ftatu® at Rome, in 
2 corner of the palace of the Urſini, ſo cal- 
led from a cobler of that name, famous for 
Ne gibes and ſneers. After his death, they 


PASSION zceet, the week before Eaſter, kept 


in commemoration of our Saviour's paſſion. 

PA/SSIONATEF, 1 choleric, or ſoon ang): 

2 done in a paſſion, 3 àmorevs, full 

love, 4 that has a ſtrong inclination 5 
| P 


PAT 


PA'SSIVE (of paſſrour, lat. of fatior to bear) 
dot to bear or ſuffer, 


p A'SSOVER „12 feſtiya) among the Jews, kept 


4 * 


in commemoration of the angel's paſſing 


over the houſes of the Iſraelites, when he 
ſmote the firſt- born of the Egyptians, 2 
Faſter, or 3 
Sayiour's reſurreftion. _ f 
PASTE, 1 a dough kneaded for pies, &c, 2 
compoſition for flicking things together. 3 
a compoſition to fatten poultry, 
PASTE- board, a kind of thick paper formed 
of leveral ſheets paſted together, 
PA'STEL, the pame of a plant, generally 
called woad. f 
pA STERN, the diſtance between the fetlock 


and the coronet of the hoof. 5 
pA STIL. (of paflille, fr.) 1 a crayon for paint- 
ing, 2 # compoſition of perfumes 3 a ſort 
of confectionaty ware. ; 
PA/STIME, ſport, or recreation. 

To PA'STINATE (of paſtino, lat. of paſeo tp, 
feed) to dig and open ground, ' 
PASTINA/L ION, the opening or preparing 

the ground tor planting, 
PASTOR, lat. (of paſco to feed) properly a 
ſhepherd, and figuratively a church miniſter, 
PA'STORAL, 1 belonging to a ſhepherd. 2 
belonging. to a miniſter of the church, | 
PASTORAL, ſub. a ſort of poem telating to 
the affairs of ſhepherds, | 
PASTORA'LE, ital. (in Muſic) fignifjes an air 
compoled after a very eaſy, ſweet and gentle 
manner, in imitztion of thoſe airs which 
ſhepherds are ſuppoſed to play, | 
PA'STRY, 1 the art of preparing paſte, and 
making tarts, &c, 2 work made on paſte, 
z the place where ſuch work is made. | 
PASTRY ct, 4 raiſer of paſte, &c. 
PASTURABLE, that ſerves, or is fit fog 
aue. | „ 
PA'STURAGE, paſture, or paſture ground, 


PA'STURE, 1 ground reſerved for the feed. [PA'THIC 


ing of cattle, 2 food, or fodder, 3 the 


jands of deer. he feeding pl er, 
viande of deer. 4 the feeding place of deer 'PATHOLO'GICAL, or PATHOLO'GIC, 


PA'STY, a pie made of fleſh, heaten up to 
2 pulp, and highly ſe:ſoned. 

PAT, aj. proper, convenient, pertinent. 

PAT, ut. a little Proke. 

PATACHEF, fr, + (mill ſhip, 

PAT4COO/:-, a Spaniſh coin, worth about 
four ſhillings and eight pence. 

PATTAGONS, a people id to be ten foot 
high, inhabiting Terra Magellanica in A- 
merica, 

PA'TAVI'NITY, the affected ſtile of the 
city of Padua in Italy, for which Livy is 
eenſured, 

PATCH, 1 a piece ſewed upon a garment, 2 


a little circular piece to wear on one's face. PA 7 10S 


32 ſpot of ground. ; | 
Tp PATCH, 1 to mend with patches, or 
pieces, 2 to put patches on one's face 


4 


ATHO!LOGIST, one that treats of patho- 
logy. 
PAT HO “LOGO Y (of Tagoyia, gr. of ra- 


PATHO'/POEIA (of wad:Toita, gr. of abe 


PA/TIBLE (of pat ibi lis, lat. of patior to ſuſter) 
PATUBULARY (of patibulaire, lat, of pan - 
bo L112 Jula 


PAT 


1 

PATE (in Fortification) is a kind of platform 

like what they call an horſeſhoe, not always 

regular, but generally oval, encompaſſed only 

with a parapet, and hoving nothing to flaale 
n 


it, and is uſually erected 
to cover the gate of a town, 


marſhy grounds, 


feſtival kept in memory of our [PATEFA/CTION (of pa“ eſactio, lat. of pare | 


openly, and facio to make) a laying open, 
or diſcovering. £8 
ATELLA, lat, (of paterg a broad diſh) a 
bone which covers the fore part of the joint 
of the knee, called alſo mola and rotula, the 
knee-pan. 


Letters PATENT, open writings ſealed with 


the broad ſeal of the kingdom, ſerving to 
convey the title or property of ſome grant, 
privilege of a new eſtabliſhment, &c, 


PATENTEE,, the perſon to whom the king 


has granted his letters patent, 


PA/TER guardian, the head of a Franciſcan 


college. 


PATER.-noſter, lat. (i. e. our father) 1 the 


lord's prayer, ſo called from the two firſt 
words of it in Latin, 2 a ftring of beads, 
ſerving to number the rehearſal of tha: prayer. 


PA“TERERO. See PTDERER0O. 
PATERNAL (of paternalit, lat. of pater a 


father) fatherly, belonging to a father. 


PATERNITY, fatherhood, or the quality of 


a father, ; 


PATH, (of meal, er.) 2 track, or Way. 
PATH of the wertey (in A ſtronomy) the circle 


deſcribed by the vertex of any place, in the 
revolution of the earth round its axis, 


PATHE'MA, gr. (of raoxw to be affected) 


I ſuffering, or paſſion, 2 (among Phyſici- 
ans) all preternatural conturbations where- 
with the human body is moleſted. | 


PATHE'TIC, or PATHETICAL, adj, (of 


Taro; gr. of m28nua paſſion) that which 
ſtirs up the affections, or poſfions. 

„ſub. a catamite, ſodomite, or one 
who ſuffers himſelf to be abuſed contrary to 
nature, 


of, or belonging to pathology. 


60; paſſion, and Avia a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe 
on the paſſions, or that part of phyfic which 
treats of the cauſes and differences of diſ- 


eaſes, 


paſſion, and wrote to make) 1 the rifing of 
a paſſion. 2 (in Rhetoric) a method where- 
by the mind is moved to anger, hatred, 
pity, &e. ; | 
„Er. (of agxp to be ofted on) the 
moving the paſſions by a diſcourſe, 


ſufferable, tolerable, that may be endured, 


PAT SD, A U 
zulum, lat. a gibbet) belonging to a gallows, or PA TR ON (of patronus, lat. of pater x father) 
gibbet. , a protector, or chief friend, 2 the per. 
PA/TIENCE (of patientia, lat. of patior to] ſon to whom a book, Ke. is dedicated. 
ſuffer a virtue enabling one to undergo miſ-] be that has made a bondman free. 4 the tj 
fortunes and afflictions calmly. tular faint of a kingdom, town, &c. 5 one 
PA'TIENT, adj. that beareth quietly, and} who has the right of preſentation to a hene. 
without reluctauce. fice. 6 (among the Moors) one that ha 
PATIENT, ſub, 1 one under the care of a| bought a Chriſtian ſla ve. 
phyſician, &c. 2 (among Philoſophers) is] PATRON paramount, the king, who is faid to 
the thing that is aCted en, and is oppoſed to] be fo to all the benefices in England. 
agent, or that which acts. PAFTRONAGE, 1 the right of preſentation 
PAITINE, a fort of plate with which the] to a benefice, 2 defente, or protection. 
chalice is covered at maſs, - {PA*TRONAL, belonging to a patron, 
PATVSE, a redoiſh colour, PAYTRONESS, a female patron, 
PA'TLY, fitly, ſeaſonably. Io PA#TRONIZE, to protect, or defend. 
PA'TRIARCH (of ral;iazxn;, gr. of walng] PATRONY MICS «(of eralewwuna, gr. of 
a father, and agyo; chief) a chief father, wang a father, and cvzpua a name) firnames 
or the head of a t-mily, church, or nation. derived from their fathers, or anceſtors, 
PATRIA'RCHAL, belonging to a patriarch. |PATTACOON, a Spaniſh coin in Flancer, 
PATRIWARCHATE, the ſtate, dignity, or] worth about four fhillings and eight pence 
juriſdiction of a patriarch. ; ſterling. 
PAT'RI'CIAN, a noble Roman, a title given PAT TE, a little pye. 
to the deſcendants of the firſt ſenators choſen PA TI EN, or PA TTIN (of patin, fr.) a fort 
by Romulus, and by him called patres, fa-] of wooden clog, wich a ſupporter of iron. 
thers. | PATTERN (of patron, fr.) 1 a mcdel, er- 
" PATRI'CIANS, ſectarĩes in the beginning of ample, or plan. 2 a ſample, as a little bit 
the third century, ſo called from their head] of cloth, &c. . 
Patricius, who held that the ſubſtance of the P VAGE, or PA'VIAGE, money paid to- 
fleſh was not the work of God, but of the} wards the paving the fireets, or highways. 
devil. | PA/VAN, 1 a grave Spaniſh dance, 2 the 
PA/TRICK, the titular ſaint of Ireland. Noweſt fort of inſtrumental muſic, 
PATRIMO/NIAL, belonging toan eftate of p AUCI'LOQUOUS (of paucilaquus, lat. pas. 


inheritance. 1 cus few, and loguor to ſpeak) that ſpesketh 
PA” TRIM ON (of patrimonium, lat. of pater | little, or of very few words. 


a father) an inhericance from one's father or PAUCI'LOQUY, few words, or little talk, 

mother, an hereditary eſtate, ' f PAU CIT V (of paucrras, lat. of paucu few) 
St. Peter's PATRIMONY, an Italian pro-| fewneſs, ſmall number, brevity. 

vinre belonging to the pop. PAU'DISHAW (i. e. an expeller of princes, 
PATRINGTON, [E. lon. 15 min. lat. 53%! or injuries) a title given to the grand fignior, 

42'.] a market-town. in the weſt-riding of To payer (of paver, fr.) to lay a way with 

Yorkſhire, on a river that falls into the} flones. 


Humber. It is a corporation of antiquity, PAVEMENT, (of pacimentum, lat. of favid 
and had formerly a good harbour, as the in- | to ram gown) 1 a way paved with ſtones, 2 


3 ſay. Here is a market on fatur- the ſtones with which a ſtreet is paved. 
= gas + _ _— e PAVESA/DO, or PAVOISA/DE, a target 
and 171 meaſured miles, and 43 from York. ; | hich 
PATRIOT (of patria, lat. a ny a fa- eee 88 to cover the ſlaves wh 
ther of his country, a public benefaQor, , b SE {of ga- 
PA'TRIOTISM, the acting like a father to VE 15 oy 15 40 e 
his country. 3 


whole body. 
91 . a Se 3 * PA/VIER, a maker, or mender of pavement, 
well ks is Son ; 155 PAVILA'DE, a ſhelter for rowers in a galley. 


PATROCINA'TTION (of patrocinatio, lat. of; PAVVLION (of pavallon, fr.) r a tem, 0 
patronus a patron) a defending, protecting, tabernacle of ſtate, 2 (in Architecture) the 
or maintaining the right of any one. main part of a building, yelly) 1 the 

PATROL (ef farrourlle, fr.) is a night watch, PAUNCH (of pantex, lat, the belly) 
conſiſting of five or fix men, commanded by belly. 2 the inteſtines, or guts. — 
a ſeijcant, who are ſent from the guard to P Aud, lat. (i. e. the peacock) a 
walk in the ſtreets, and prevent diſorder, tion of the fouthern hemiſphere. Fa 

To PATROL, to go over the quarters of a PAUSE (of pauſa, lat. of pay ar” 
town to obſerve K. is doing in the ftreets, leave off) 1 a flop, a reſt, an 1835 ny 
end to be careful of the tranquillity and; 2 (in Muſic) is a ſilence, or artll rat 
forty of the place. | | miſſion of the voicg or ſound, propor 2 


7 


PEA 


ho 2 certain meaſure of time, by the motion 
of the hand or foot. 

To PAUSE, 1 to make a pauſe, or reſt. 2 
to conſider, or reflect upon. 

PAW, the fore foot of ſome beaſts. : 

To PAW, 1 to fawn upon. 2 to ſnatch with 


his paws. | 
PAWN, a pledge. 
To PAWN, to pledge. 
PAWN- broker, one who lends money upon 


goods. . 8 

PAX, lat, Peace (omong Papiſts) an imege 
given to be kiſſed when they go the maſs. 

PAY (of paye, fr.) wages. | 

To PAY, 1 to diſcharge a debt. 2 to re- 
turn, or make amends for, 3 to beat ſound- 
ly. 4 (among Shipwrights) to cover the 
ſeams with bot pitch, &c. - 5ſea term) to 
let out, 23 to pay more cable, | 

PAY ABLE, to be paid. 

PAY!MENT, a ſum of monc y, &c. paid at once. 

PEA, a well known pulſe, 

PEACE, 1 reſt, or quietneſs. 2 concord, or 
good intelligence, 4 the contrary of war, 
5 filence, or being till, 6 reconciliation, 
or attonement. 7 quiet, or content, 

PEACE of God and the church, vacation time. 

Clerk of the PEACE, is an officer who draws 
up the proceſſes, reads the indictments, and 
inrolls the acts in a ſeſſion of the pezce. 

PEACE of the Kirg, that peace and (ſecurity 
both for life and goods, which the king af- 
fords to all under his protection. 

PEA/CEABLE, ill, quiet, calm. 

PEA/CEFULNESS, quietneſs, inoffenſiveneſs. 

PEACH, a wall fruit, well known. 

To PEACH, to impeach, or accuſe. 

PEACOCK, a tame fowl, remarkable for the 
extraordinary beauty.of its plumage., 

PEAHEN, the female of peacock. 

PEAK, the ſharp point of any thing, the top 
of a hill. | | | 

PEAK, a rocky, rough, barren, mountanous 
tract in Nerbyſhire, on the weſt fide of the 
Derwent, but rich in lead, iron, and veins 
of antimony, and the vales feed abundance 
of ſheep. It is much taken notice of on 
account of its vaſt caverns. 

PEA'KING, of a puling, fickly conflitution. 

PEAL, a great nciſe, as of bells, thunder, &c. 

PEAR, a well known fruit, 

PEAR: bit, à ſort of bit for horſes, 

PEAR. mne, a fort of apple, 

PEARCH 
, or PERCH (of percbe, fr. of per- 
'ica, lat, of pertingo, to extend) 1 a tod or 
pole to meaſure land. 2 the name of a 
_—_— fiſh, 3 a feat for fowls to reſt 


ToPEARCH, to light or fit u ij 
pon, as a bird does, 
PEARL (of perle, fr.) 1 the name of a preci- 
dus flone that is bred in a {kell-fiſh, &c. 2 


PE 1D : 


4 (among Printers) the ſmalleſt ſort of print- 
ing letters, | k 
PEA/SANT (of paiſan, fr. of pais the coun- 
try) a country-man, a ruſtic, : 
PEASE, the plural of pea. | 
PEASE cod, 1 the huſk, or ſhell of peaſe. 2 
the peaſe and the ſhell together. 
PEAT, a fuel dug out or mooriſh ground. 
Pt/BBLE, or PVBBLE, a round hard ſtone. 
PECCADFLLO,ſp. a (mall fault, or venial fins 
PE'CCANT (of pecrans, lat. of pecco to offend) 
| (inning, offending, 


mours of the body that contains ſome ma- 
lignity, or elſe abound too much, 
PECCAVI, (lat. of pecco to do-amifs) I have 
committed a fault, 
PECK, a dry meaſure containing two gallons, 
To PECK, to ſtrike with the bill, as birds do. 
PE/CTORAL, adj. (of pectoralis, lat. of pettus 
the breaſt) of the breaſt, belonging to the 
breaſt, + 
PE'CTORAL, ſub. 1 a breaft plate, or ar- 
mour for the breaſt, 2 a medicine for the 
breaſt, | 
PE/CUL, a weight at Java, Japan, &c. equal 
to 132 lb. Averdupoiſe. 
To PE”CULATE (of peculor, lat. of pecus 4 
flock of ſheep) to rob or defraud the public, 
PECULA TION, the robbing, or defrauding 
the public. 
PECULA!TOR, he that commits peculation, 
or that robs the public, | 
PECU'LIAR, adj. (of eculiaris, lat. of pecu- 
lium a private poſſeſſion) 1 lingular, or par- 
ticular, 2 private, or proper. 3 intimate, 
or familiar, 4 
PECULIAR, ſub. a pariſh, or church that 
hath juriſdiction within itſelf, exempt from 
other ordinaries, | 
Regal PECULIAR, the king's chapel, which 
is exempted from all {piritual jur1Wwiftiong 
and reſerved to the immediate government of 
the king himſelf. | 
Court of PECU'LIARS, a court that takes 
cognizance of matters relating to pariſhes that 
are exempt from the biſhop's juriſdiction. 
PECU LIAKLY, particularly, ſingularly. 
PECU!NIARY (of pecuniarius, lat. of pecunia 
money) of, or pertaining to money. 
PECU'NIOQUS, monied, or full of money. 
PEDAGO'/GISM, the office of a pedagogue. 
PE'DAGOGUE of racyayolog, gr. of maig a 
child, and ay to conduct) a teacher, or in- 
ſtructor of youth. | | 
PEDAGOGY, inſtruction, diſcipline. 
PE/DAL, adj. (of pedalis, lat, of pes a foot) of 
or belonging to a foot. x 
PEDALS, ſub. the large pipes of an organ, 
ſerving to carry the ſound an octave deeper 
than the reſt ; ſo called becauſe played and 


; 


lqmoog Hunters) that part of a deer's horn 
which is above the burr. 3 (>mong Oculifts) 
a web on the eye; for which ſee PAN N us. 


topped with the foot. 
PEDA/NEQUS (of pedaxeys, lat. of pede on 
foot) going on foott 
PE D. IN, 


PECCAN T bumozr (among Phyficians) hu- 


1 


| 


—— 
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The Doric pedeſtal (according to Palladio) bor - 
rowing the Attic baſe, ought to have for its 
height two diameters and one third of the 


© PEDESTAL of 4 flatue, is that on which 
* PEDESTRIAN farue, a figure or ſtatue ſtand- 


| PEDICULA'TION, a particular foulneſs of 


PFE DIL UHU, lat. (of pedet, the feet, and 


RS - 


PE'DANT, fr, 1 an ordinary ſchool- mafter, PEDLAR, one that ſells ſmall Wares about 


2 an affected, or conceited ſcholar. 
PEDA/NTIC, after the manner of a pedant. 
PE”DANTISM, or E DANT R, the way, 

humour, or practice of a pedant. | 
To PE“ DANTIZ E, to act the pedant, | 
To PEZDLE, to ſell things of ſmall value. 
PEDEE' a ſoot boy, or ordinary drudge. 
PE/DER.XST. (of waide2«gn;, pr. of moi a 

boy, and sa to love) a lover of boys; a 

buggeter, or ſodomite. 

PE'DERASTRY, buggery, ſodomy, or luſting 

after boys. : a 
PEDERERO, or PETTERERO (of petards, 


PEL 


the ſtreets, Ec. R 4 
PEDOBA'PTISM (of wait an infant, ap 
| Camlicwr; baptiſm) infant - baptiſm, | 
PEDO”METER (of mug, gr. a foot, and ys 

meaſure) 1 an inſtrument contrived to a 
| ber the paces a man makes in walking an 

diſtance, 2 the perambulator, 
PEEBLES [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 559, 35) x 

town of Scotland, on the river Twerd: 

the capital of the ſhire of Tweedale, * 
PEEK, 1 point, or ſummit, 2 grudge, ot 

pique. 7 | 
PEEL, 1 an inſtrument to ſet bread, &e. inte 


ital.) a ſort ef ſhip- artillery, generally made 


to open at the breech, to be loaded that way 
inſtead of at the muzzle 53 a murdering 
iece. 


an oven. 2 a thin board for carrying glei 
c. on. the rind, or coat of fivit, 4 
(2mong Printers) an inſtrument of wood to 
hang up the printed ſheets to dp. 


D | 
PE”DESTAL (of pedeſtella, lat. of pes n foot, To PEEL, 1 to take off the rind. 2 to ſeals 


and uk: a column) in Architecture, is a 
ſquare body, with a baſe and cornice, ſerv- 
ing as a foot for the columns to ſtand upon; 
it is different in the ſeveral orders. | 

The Tuſcan pedeſtal, being the moſt fimple 
of all, hath only a plinth for jts baſe, and an 
aſtragal crowned for its cornice, 


column taken before; but no pedeſtals to 
this order are ſeen among the ancient build- 


1 . 
The Tonic pedeſtal is about two diameters and 
two thirds high. | | 
The Corinthian pedeſtal hath the fourth part 
of the column for its height, divided into 
eight parts; whereof one muſt be allowed 
for the Cimaſium, two others for the ws. 
and the reſt for the dye or ſquare. | 
The Compoſite pedeſtal ought to have the 
third part of the pillar for its height, 


figbres or ſtatues ſtand, 


ing on foot. 
PEDWCULAR, or PEDI'CULOUS (of pe- 
dicularis, lat. of pediculus a louſe) louly, or 

full of lice, 


the ſkin, very apt to breed lice, ſaid to 
haye been one of the ten plagues of Egypt. 

PE”DICULE (of pediculus, lat. a dim. of pes, 

a feot) 1 a little foot, 2 (in Botany) the 

 foot-ftalk of any ftalk of any plant. 

PE”DIGREE, genealogy, race, ſtock, or de- 
ſcent from anceſtors, | 


lawn to walh) a bath for the feet. 
PE"DIMENT (in Architecture) is an orne- 
ment that crowns the ordonnance, finiſhes 
the fronts of buildings, and ſerves as a deco- 
ration over gates, windows, .niches, &c, It 
is generally of a triangular form, but ſome- 
vimes makes an arch of a circle, 


off. 
To PEEP, 1 to dawn, or break, as the diy, 
2 to begin to grow out, as horns, teeth, &c, 
3 to look through a hole, or chink/ 4 0 
cry, as chicken do. : 
PEER, 1 a nobleman. 2 a ſolid wall between 
two doors, or caſements, 3 a kind of pi 
laſter, or buttreſs. 4 a mole, or defence :- 
gainſt the force of the ſea for ſhips to ride in 
ſafety. 5 (in the plural number) equals, or 
Jurymen- | 
PEER glaſs, a large looking-glaſs, fit to be 
fixed on the part, or ſpace between two wits 
dows, ; 
To PEER upon, to leer or peep at it. | 
PEE'/RAGE, 1 the dignity of a peer. 2 1 
impoſition for the maintenance of a ſea-pett, 
or mole, 
PEE/RDOM, the dignity of a peer annexed to 
a great fee. | ö 
PEE'RESS, a peer's lady, a noble woman, 
FPEERLESS, incomparable, that has no peet, 
or equal, | 
PEE/V ISH, croſs, fretful, moroſe. 
PEE/VISHNESS, moroſeneſs, fretfulneſß. 
PEG, a ſmall pointed piece of wood, &c, fat 
ſeveral uſes. 
PEGASUS, gr. (of 'mnyn a fountain) 1 the 
winged horſe of Perſeus, feigned to have 
ſprung from the blood of Meduſa. 2 # con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, con- 
Gting of ninety-three ſtars according to the 
Britannic catalogue, 
PELAGTA, lot. a ſhell-fiſh, called the purple, 
PELA'GTANS, the followers of Pelagius, dt 
Morgen, a Briton, who denied originsl lin, 
and hela many other erroneous opinions. 
PELF, I riches, or wealth, unjuſtly he: 
up. 2 paltry fluff, 3 (among Falconen) 
the refuſe and broken remains of a foul 
left after the hawk is relieved. _ 
PE!/LICAN, 1 the name of a bird. 2 22 
cient piece of ordnance carrying a ball of 


pounds, 5 6 Viet alepliey Set 


in inſtrument for drawing teeth, 1 Arrow. It has a manufacture of wolle 

Li (of heli lat, of 4paiv0\ng, gr. a cover) al cloth, a market on tueſday, and fairs on 

| * % beaſt, ö | May day, and the oY and 11th of 3 
| | >> cuſtom or duty paid for ſkins of] ber, Diſtant from London 108 computed)” 
"4 PELLAGE, cu if paid and 130 meaſured miles; and 13 from He- 


um- leather. 
an | '"NTAIN, the name of an herb, reford, © : 

J 4 pe l;etle ball. | PEN (of penna, lat, of mel-pzas to fly) 1 a quill. 
„perle (of pellicula, lat. a dim. of pellis a} © cut to write with, 2 a pen man, or one 
ed; kin) a thin, ſkin. that writes well or ill. 3 a writer, or au- 

PELLITORY of Spain, the name of an herb] thor. 4 a coop for fowls. 5 an incloſure 


of from Spain. _ Kan for ſheep, &c. ; A 220 
| Nilo T of — wall, an heib fo called To PEN, 1 to write, or ſet down. 2 to in-" 


nt from its growing on walls. 35 dite, or couch in writing. 3 to put pieces 
A PELL-MEBL, ſob. See PALL-MALL. of quills into a barpfichord, &c. 4 to coop, 
4 PELL-MELL, adv. (of pele- mele, fr, of peles] or ſhut up, 5 to liop the ſtie m of a river, 
. locks of wool, and meles mingled together) PEN-man, a curious writer. | 
confuſedly, without order. PEN ftock, a flood gate, or device to ſtop the 


Clrk of the PELLS, an officer of the exche-| current of a river, xc. e 
quer, who enters every bill in a parchment PE/NAL (of pænalis, lat. of feena pain, or 
roll, called pellis receptorum. puniſhment) belonging to, or appointed for 

pEl.LU CID (of p2/lucidus, lat. of per through, pain and . puniſhment. ; 
and Juceo to ſhine) clear, bright, tranſpa-j PENALTY, a fine impoſed by way of puniſh- 

ment, 


rent, : 8 
PELLUCIU#DITY, tranſparency. | PE”NANCE, mortification, or a puniſhment 
PELT, 1 the fkin of a beaſt without the wool, enjoined to expiate ſome crime. , 

2 a ſkin of any thing. 3 a target of ſkins, PENCE, the plural number of penny, ; 

like a half · moon. PENCIL (of pencillus, lat, a dim, of penis a 
PELT-monger, one who deals in ſkins, tai!) a ſmall inſtrument uſed in drawing, 
Frl. T- oo, wool pulled off the pelt, or {kin; painting, &c. , | 
of a dead ſheep, PENCIL of rays (in Optics) is a double cone 


To PELT, 1 to throw ſtones, ſnow-balls, e. of rays joined together at the baſe, ohe of 
at a perſon, 2 to annoy, to diſcharge ſmall] which has its vertex in ſome other point of 
ſhot,” 3 to fret and fame, 3 the object, and the glaſs GLS for its baſe ; 

PE'LYIS, lat. (a baſon) 1 the inferior cavity] and the other hath its baſe on the ſame gab 
of the abdomen, 2 the cavity of the kid- but its vertex in the point of convergence, a 
ney n. OO | at C. Thus BGSC is a pencil of rays, 3 

PEMBROKE, C W. lon. 5 deg. lat. 51%. 45!']j the line BLC, is called the axis of that pen» 
the capital town of Pembrokeſhire, is the! cil. See fig. 38. „ 
largeſt, ticheſt, and moſt populous town in PE'NDANT, fr. (of pendeo, lat, to hang) x 

| fouth Wales, and was formerly a place of: an ear- jewel. 2 a fireamer, or long colours 
good firength, having been ſurrounded with worn at the maſt head of a ſhip. 
a wall with three gates, and had a caftle PENDANTS (in Botany) a kind of globules 
ſeated on a rock, It is a town corporate,| growing on ſtamina or chives, ſuch as are in 

: governed by a mayor, &c. It has a good the middle of tulips, lilies, &c. an 
market on ſaturday, *Tis fituate on the PENDANT featbes (in Falconry) are thoſe 
eaſt ſhore of Milford-haven, and has twoj which grow upon a bawk's thigh, 
good bridges over the creek. It ſends two PENDE/NNIS, [W. lon. 5. 30“, lat. 509. 
members to parliament, and gives the title! 107. ] a peninſula of a mile and a half in 
of Earl to the noble family of Herbert, circumference, at the mouth of Falmouth 
Diſtant from London 177 computed, and harbour; on which is one of the largeſt ca- 

214 meaſured miles, ſtles in England, built by Henry VIII. op- 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of ſouth}  poſite St, Maws, 

Wales, in the dioceſe of St. David's, bound- PE/NDENT (of pendens, lat. of pendeo to hang 
ed on the north weſt, and ſouth by the Iriſh on) hanging down, | | 

fea, and by Cardigan and Caermarthen on PE/NDULOUS (of pendulus, lat. of pendes to 
theeaſt, It is 95 miles in circumference hang on) hanging down, dangling. * * 
contains about 420,000 acres, and is divided PENDULUM, lat. 1 is a weight hanging at 
into fix hundreds 3 in which are nine market| the end of a ſtiing, chain, or wire, by 
towns, and forty-five pariſhes, The ſoil is} whoſe vibrations, or ſwings to and fro, the 

rich and fertile, both for tillage and paſlurage; parts or differences of time are meaſured, 2 

and has many mines, eſpecially of coal 5 and) A clock, watch, or movement, whoſe mo- 
þ L. is well furniſhed with fiſh and fowl, tions are regulated by ſuch a device, 

MR&IDGE, [W. lon. 22. 50“. lat, 529, | PEENDULUMS royal, are thoſe clocks whoſe 
- 18] a ſmall town in Herefordſhire, on the pendulums ſwing” ſeconds, and goes eight 
; days, 
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PEN 
de, ® month, &c. ſhewing the hours, mi- 
nates, and ſeconds. | 

PENETRABULITY, aptneſs to be pierced. - 

PEVNETR ABLE (of penetrabilis, lat. of pene- 

tro to penetrate) that may be penetrated. 

PEN ETRANT (of penetrant, lat. of pene- 
tro to penetrate) piercing, penetrating. 

To PE”"NETRATE (of penetro, lat. of peni- 
tus inward) I to pierce, to go through. 2 
to go deep into. 3 to ſcan, or look narrowly 
into. 4 to invade, or make one's way into. 

PE\NET&ATION, 1 piercing through. 2 
Gagacity, or quickneſs of wit, ; 

PENETRATION of bodies (in Philoſophy) is 

chen two bodies are in the ſame place, fo 

that the parts of the one do every where pe- 
netrate into, and adequately fill up the di- 
menſions or pl⸗ces of the parts of the other. 

PE'NETRA'TIVE, Which eafily penetrates, 
or is of s piercing quality, 

PENGUIN, the name of an outlandiſh bird, 

PENICPLLUS, lat. (a dim. of penis a tail) 
tent for wounds. | | 

PF/NILE, painful, toilſome, | 

PENTNSUL -/, lat, (of pene almoſt, and in- 

 fſula an iſland) is a portion of land which is 
almoſt ſurrounded with wter, and is joined 
to the ccntinent only by an iſthmus, or nar- 
row neck of land, : 

PEN INSULATED, almoſt moated round, 

PENIS, lat. a man's yard, the virile member, 
the prick, 

PENISTONS, a fort of coarſe woollen cloth, 

PEN ITENCE (of pœnitentia, Iit. of parnites 
to repent) repentance, an after ſorrow. 

PENITENT, adj. forrowful for what he has 


done. 
PENITENT, ſub. one who repents, or is ſor- 
ry for what he has done. | 


PENITENTIAL, acj. belonging to repen- 
tance. | 
PENITENTIAL, ſub. the book that direct: 
prieſts in enjoining penance. 
PENITENTIARY, 1 the prieſt, &c, that 
. enjoins the offender his penance. 2 a place 
in Rome to hear confeliion, and abſolve ſome 
particular fins in. 
PENKRIDGE, [W. lon. 29. 100. lat. 52“. 
47] a town 5p Stafforeſhire, with a bridge 
over the river Penk. It has a market on 
tueſday, and a fair on September the 29th, 
and here is one of the greateſt horſe fairs in 
the world, Diſtant from London 100 com- 
puted, and 121 meiſured miles, and 6 from 
Stafford. 
PENNANT, is a ſhort rope made faſt at one 
end of the head of the maſt, or to the yard- 
arm, with a block at thegott:er end, and a 


PEN 


of pen to keep fiſſi alive in, 

PE'NNON, fr. a ftandard with a long point. 

PE'NNY, the twelfth part of a filling 

PENNY pgfi, a poſt office for conveying letten 
and ſmall parcels within the bills of morta 
lity. | | : 

PENNY weigbt, an Engliſh Tr j 
containing — oh 2 wein, 

PENRISE, [W. Ion. 49. 1 5“. lat. $12, 30 
a port town in ſouth Wales, in Glamorgan. 
ſhire, fituate on the Briſtol channel. It by 
a market on thurſday, Diſtant from Lone 
don 155 computed, and 187 meaſured miles, 

PENRITH, [W. lon. 29, 16“, lat, 84. 30 

| Ig e 54". 35) 
a large well built town in Cumberland, nei 
the Petrel and the conflux of the Eimot and 
Loder, Tis efteemed the ſecond in the 
county for trade and wealth ; being noted for 
tanners, and having a good market on tueſ. 
day, and a great cattle market every tueſyy - 

from Whit-tueſday to Lammas day; and 
fair on Whit- tueſday. The county ſeſſions 
are held here, though it is neither 3 Corpo- 
ration nor borough. Here is a charity. 

| ſchool for 20 boys, and another for go girl, 
Ihe market-place is large, and beautified by 
a town houſe of wood, Its church is hand- 
ſome and ſpicious, the roof is ſupported by 
columns of one intire ſtone of a reddiſh ca. 
lour, taken out of a quarry, at the entrance 
of the town, Diſtant from London 221 
computed, and 232 meaſured miles, and 15 
from Carliſle, 

PENRYN, [W. lon. 52, 3 5, lat. 50f. 20. 

a conſiderable borough town in Cornwal, at 
the entrance of Falmouth- haven, by Pen- 
dennis caſtle, It is well watered by riwu- 
lets, and has an arm of the ſea on each fide 
of it, with a good euſtom- houſe and key, 
and other neat buildings. It drives a good 
trade in the pilchard and Newfoundland fiſh 
ery, K. James I, incorporated it, conſiſting 
of a mayor, eleven aldermen, twelve com- 
mon council, a recorder, ſteward, &c. It 

| has markets on wedneſday and ſaturday, and 
fairs on May day, July the 7th, and De- 
cember the 21ſt. It has no church, but be. 
longs to the pariſh of Gluvias, a quarter 
a mile off. It ſends two members to patſia- 
ment, who are choſen by all the inhabitant 

who pay ſcot and lot. Diſtant from London 
219 computed, and 264 meaſured miles; 

and 52 from Launceſton, 

PENSANCE, [W. lon. 69. 50“. lat. 50e, 
12!,] a town at the bottom of Mount's d-, 
in Cornwal. *Tis well built, and populous, 
end has many ſhips belonging to it, and ſe- 
veral good gentlemen's families. Here 51 


ſhiver to reeve ſome running rope into. 

PENNATA felia, lat. or PENNA TED, or 
winged leaves (among Botaniſts) are ſuch 
leaves 8s grow directly one againſt another, 
on the fame rib, or ſtalk. 


PENNER, 2 a caſe to put pens in, 2 a kind * A 


market on thurſday, and fairs on March the 
5th, Trinity-thurſday, and Holy- thurn, 
Diſtant from London 231 computed, 

290 meaſured miles, and 72 from Lau. 


ceſton. ; 
town in Somerſetſhire, 4 


PEN 
river Chew, It hs a market on tueſ. 
— and f-irs on April the 25th, and Octo 
ber the 28th. Distant from London 104 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles, and 8 
from Eriſtl. | 
; PENSILE (of penfilis, lat. of pendeo to hang) 
hanging, ſuſpended. . 

PL/NSION (of penſio, lat. of pendo to weigh, 
or efl-em) 1 a yearly ſalary, or allowance, 
2 boarding, : | 

The PENSION of Gray's- Inn, is the ſame 
which is called Council of Lincoln's-Inn,' and 
Parliament in the two Temples, and 18 an 
aſſembly of the members of that ſociety, 
who meet to conſult about the affairs of the 
houſe, 

PENSICNARY, the firſt miniſter of the fates 
of the province of Holland, Alſo the chief 
miniſter in the government of each city in 
the province, 

PENSIONER, 1 one who receives a penſion. 
2 one who is maintained in an hoſpital, oi 
college at the king's expence, 3 (in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge) a ſcholar who pays for 
his commons. a 

The king's PENSIONERS, or Gentlemen 
PENS!ONERS, the nobleſt fort of guard 
to the king's perſon, 

To PE'NSITATE (of perſito, lat. of Fen ſo to 
weigh) to weigh, examine, or ponder often 
and Jong upon, 

PE/NSIVE {of penſif, fr. of penſo, lat. to con- 
fider) 1 thoughtful, or ſludious, 2 fad, or 
melanchcly, 

PE'NSIVELY, thoughtfully, ſorrowfully. 

PENNSIVENESS, 1 thoughtfulneſs. 2 fſor- 
rowfulneſs. 

PENTAGON (of me112ſavo;, gr. of ætils five, 
and yzmia an angle, or corner) a geometri- 
cal figure, having five ſides and five angles; 
if all the fides be equal, and alſo the angles, 
"tis called a regular pentagon. 


PENTA”/GONAL, or P+NTA!GONOUS, 


belonging to a pentzgon, or having five fides | 


and five angles, 

PENTAGRAPH, an inftrument whereby de- 
hens or prints may be copied in any propor- 
tion, without a perſon's being ſkilled in 
drawing. It is otherwiſe called a parallelo- 
gram, 

PENT/ METER (of aoeilapeleo, gr. of 
Tels five, and Aten s meaſure) a fort of 
verſe conſiſſing of five feet. 

FENTA'NGLE (of ere, gr. five, and angu- 


us, lat, an angle) a geometrical figure bav- 
ing five angles, N 


PENTACEUHHALOUs plants (of eile five, | 


and ea a leaf ) tuch as have a flower 
conſiſting of five leaves. 

PENT VPTOTON, xr. (of tile five, and 
TEX a cafe) a noun declined with only tive 
caſes. 

PLNTA TEUR (of erer J: five, 2nd Tewyos 2 

Volume) a volume conkifting of five books, 


PEP 


as the five books of Moſes, at the beginning 
of the Old Teſtament. 

PEINNTECO'NTARCH (of mne gr. 
of reyſ nua fifty, and agyo; a ruier) a cap- 
tain ever fitty men. 1 

PE/NTECOST (of eu ο, gr. the fiftieth) 
I the feaſt of the J-ws, held in commemora- 
tion of the laws being given to Moſes fifty 
days after their dep+rture out of Epyat, 2 
the feaſt of Whitſuntide, which is about 
fifty days after Eaſter. | 

PENTECO/STALS, pious obla tions made for- 
merly at the fesſt of Pentecoff, 

PENTEPHA'RMA ON (of Tels five, and 
Þ-ej4au0y an ingredieat) a medicine conſiſt- 
ing of five ingredients. | 

PENTHEMIMERI)S, gr. (of nels five, 
1&0; half, 2 tei: diviſion) part of a 
verſe confiſting of two feet and a half, either 
long by nature, or made ſo, 

PE/NTHOUSE, 1 the eves by which the wa- 
ter ſlideth from the wall, 2 any piece of 
building added to the main houſe. 3 a mant - 
let uſed in fieges, 8 

PEN ULT|MA, lat, (of pene next to, and 
ultima the laſt) the laſt ſyllable of a word, 
ſave one, a 

PENU'MBRA (of pene almoſt, and umbra a 
ſhadow, lat.) (in Aſtronomy) is a faint kind 
of ſhadow, or the utmoſt edge of the perfect 
ſhadow, which happens at the eclipſe of the 
moon; ſo that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine where the ſhadow begins, and where 
the light ends. | 

PEM U'RIOUS, 1 niggardly, miſerly. 
digent, very poor, ; 

PL/NURY (of penurta, lat. of 7evn;, gr. poor] 
want, extreme poverty, 

EON, the nome of a flower. _ 

PEOPLE (of per ple, fr. of pepulus, lat. a na- 
tion) 1a notion under one government, come 
prizing all renks. 2 the common fort, the 
multitude, 3 the whole of the ſubjects to a 
prince or flate, 4 the Jaity, in oppoſit ien to 
the clergy, 5 2 crowd, or number of men 
met together, 6 men in general, 

To PEOPLE, to ſtock with people, os inha- 
bitants. 

PEPA'SMUS, (of eeracutc, gr. of - 
Taiyw to concect) the digeſting and ripening 
of morbid humours. 

PLPA/STIC, of a digeſtive, or concocting 
quaiity, 

PEPPER, an Indian ſpice. 

PEPPER «vvrt, the name of an herb, 
Jamaica PEPER, an aromatic fruit brought 
from Jamaica, commonly called all-ſpice, 

Wall P:PPFR, the name of a plant. 

To PEPPER, 1 to ſeaſon with pepper. 2 te 
gall, or vex, 3 to clap, or give the vene- 
real diſeaſe, 

PE'PSI>, yr. (of m:7lw to digeſt) concoction, 
digeſtion, ot ripening. 

Mm m 
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PER 

PE'/PTIC, that ſerves to digeſt. 

PEPU'/ZIANS, a branch of the Montaniſts, a 
ſect of heretics, who ſprung op in the ſe- 
cond century. ö 

PER, lat. by. 

PERA C TOR, or PERA C TER, an inſtru- 
ment uſed in ſurveying. | 

PERACU'TE (of peracutus, lat. of per and 
acutus 1 1 very ſharp, or keen, 2 
artfu], ingenious, witty, z nice, fine, ſub- 


tie. 

PER ADVENTURE, perhaps, perchance, it 
may be lo. | g 

To PERA GRA TE (of peragro, lat. of per 
through, and ager a field) 1 to ramble, or 
wander through fields, woods and deſarts. 2 
to travel, or ramble, 

PERAGRAYTION, a travelling or rambling 
about, | 

+ PERAGRATION month (in Aſtronomy) 
the ſpace of time between the moon's leave- 
ing any point of the ecliptic, and her re- 
turn to it again. OD ; 

To PERA/MBULATE (of perambulo, lat. of 
fer through, and ambulo to walk) to walk 
through, round, or about. 

PERAMBULA'TION, a walking round about. 

PERAMBULA'TION of rhe fore, is the 
walking of juſtices, or other officers about 
the foreſt, in order to ſurvey and ſet down 
the bounds of it. 

PERAMBULAYTOR, the ſame as ſurveying 
2vheel, uſed by ſurveyors, to meaſure roads, 
rivers, and all level lands, with great expe- 
dition. 

PERCAPTURE 
made up with banks, dams, &c. for pteſerv- 
ing and catching of fiſh. 

PERCEVVABLE, or PERCE'PTIBLE, that 
may be perceived. 

To PERCETVE (of percipio, lat. of per and 
capro to apprehend) 1 to begin to ſee, or 
diſcover. 2 to underſtand, or apprehend. 

PERCE/PTIBLE, or PERCEiVABLE, 1 that 
may be ſeen, 2 that may be conceived, or 
underſtood. 

PERCEPTION, the perceiving, or having a 
cleer apprehenſion of. 

+ PERCEPTIVITY, the power of per- 
ceiving. 

PERCH. See PrARcH, 

PERCHA'NCE, peradventure, or perhaps, 

PERCHERS, 1 Paris candles, anciently uſed 
in England, 2 a larger ſort of wx candles, 
which are uſually ſet upon the altar. 

To PERCOLATE (of percolo, lat, of per 
through, and colo ro ſtrain) to train thiough. 

PERCOLA/TION, a ſtraining through, 

PERCONTA!TION (of percentatio, lat. of 
percontor to enquire) a ſtrict enquiry, 

PERCUSSION (of percuſſio, lat. of perrutis to 
ſtrike) a ſtriking or hitting one body againſt 
another. 


PER DELIQUIUM, In. (i. e. by reltiog) 


, a wear, or place in a river 


PEN 
2 term uſed by chemiſts for diflolvine ; 
x Y ſts for diſſolving in the 


PER DESCE'N-UM, lat. i. e. b 

PERDIFOLS (of perdo to . 
leaves, lat.) ſuch trees or plants as ſhed their 

= -_ in _ | 

V'TION (of perditis, lat. © 
Rn ruin, o e g ow a 
E (of perdu, fr, loſt) loſt, or f 

PERDUE, whe ſoldier placed in a — 
and almoſt deſperate poſt, | 

To lye PERDUE, to lie flat on one's belly, to 
he cloſely in wait. : 

PERDUE>,or Enfans PERDUES, the forlom 
hope of an army, 

PER DURABLE, permanent, or laſting, 

PERDUR.A\TION, a laſting very long, 

PEREGRINA'TION (of peregrinatio, lat, of 
feregrinus outlandiſh) a travelling into fo. 
reign countries, 

PE'REGRINE, foreign, outlandiſh, 

PEREGRINE bak (among Falconers) a hawk 
of the falcon kind, 

PEREMP'CORY (of peremptorius, lat. of po. 
imo to take away) 1 final, or determinate, 
2 magiſterial, or pragmatical, 3 poſitive, 
abſolute. 

PERE/MTORILY, abſolutely, poſitively, 

PERE'NNIAL (of perennis, lat. of per through; 
and annus the year) 2 laſting all the year, 2 
everlaſting, , perpetual, 

PERENNIAL fevers, ſuch as have no inter. 
miſſion. | 

PERFECT (of perfectus, lat. of per and faci 
to perform) 1 finiſhed, ended, completed, 
2 1ntire, complete. 3 exact, accurately ſkil. 
led in. 4 excellent, rare, &5 arrant, noto- 
rious, g 

PERFECT numbers, are ſuch whole aliquot or 
even parts joined together, exactly make that 
whole number. 

PERFECT flowers (among Floriſts) are ſuch a 
have the finely coloured len ves called perali, 
with the ſtamina, apices and fiylus, 

To PERI ECT, to finiſh, or make perfect. 

PERFE'CTION, 1 folneſs, completeneſs, 2 
excellence, great accompliſhments, 

CI ESD, the being perfect, or com- 

ete. 

PERFI”'DIOUS (of perfidus, lat. of per and f- 
dus faithful) falſe, treacherous, unfaithful. 

PERFIDY, or PERFIWDIOUSNESS, trea- 
chery, falſeneſs, breach of faith, or truſt. 

PE/RFLABLE (of perflabilts, lat. of per thio, 
and flo to blow) that may be blown thro', 

PERFLATILE, that bloweth ſtrongly. 

To PE'RFORATE (of perforo, lat. of fer 

through, and foro to pierce) to pierce, or bote 

through. | 

PERFORA'TED (among Botaniſts) is when 

the leaves of any plant ſeem full of liitle 

holes, | | 

PERFORA'TION, rt a boring trough, 24 


hol aflge, 
ole, ot paſſage Ts 


PER 


To PERFO'RM, 1 to accompliſh, execute, or | 


effect, 2 to keep, or be as good as z as to 
perform one's promiſe, ; 
PERFO'RMANCE, 1 performing, or accom- 
pliſhing. 2 the work done. 
To PERFRICATE (of perfrico, lat. of per 
and frico to rub) to rub, or chafe all over. 
PERFRICA/TION, a tubbing, or chafing 
thoroughly. 
PEREUINLE fof parfume, fr.) 1 any thing that 
ſends forth a ſweet ſcent, 2 the ſcent itſelf, 
To PERFU'ME, to give a ſweet ſcent to, 
PERFU!MER, one who makes and ſells per- 


fumes. 

PERFUNNCTORY (of perfunctorius, lat. of 
fer and funger to diſcharge) done careleſſy, 
or ſlightly. 

PERHA/PS, it may be ſo. 

PERIA/NTHIA (of 75g: about; and ardeg a 

flower, gr.) ſo ſome Botaniſts call thoſe lit- 
tle green leaves tht incompaſs the bottom of 
a flower, which others call the empalement 
and calyx, 

FERICA/RDIAN, or PERICA/RDIAC, be- 
longing to the Pericardium, | 
PERICA'RDIUM, lat. (of mrginag3%ov, gr. of 
Tie: about, and gd the heart) a mem- 

brane that ſurrounds the heart, 

PERICA'RPIUM, lat, (of weeuuagmiov, gr. of 
reg about, and xagrog the wriſt) a medicine 
applied to the wriſt, to cure an ague, &c, 

PERIC -\/RPIUM (of meg: about, and xagro; 
fruit) (in Botany) a membrane, or other ſub- 
lance incompaſſing the fruit, or ſeed of a 
plant, 

PERICLITA!TION (of per ielitatio, lat. of pe- 
riculum danget) danger, peril, hazard. 

PERICRA'NIUMM, lat. (of megizganoy, gr. of 
reel about, and xeavoy the ſkull) a ſtrong 
membrane that infolds the ſkull, 


PERIG AON, PERIC ZEUM, or PERI. I 


GE'E, (of wegiyaior, gr. of mee: near, and 
y: the earth) is that point in the heavens, 
wherein a planet is ſaid to be in its neareſt 
diſtance poſſible to the earth. 

PERIHE'LION, lat. (of ms near and Ig 
the ſun, gr.) is that part of a planet's orbit 
wherein it is neareſt the ſun. 

PE'RIL (of periculum, lat. of pereo to periſh) 
danger, or hazard, 

PERILOUS, dangerous, full of peril. 

PERV/METER (of migiurlco;, gr. of mep 
about, and Alge a meafure) 1 the bounds 
of any figure. 2 a verſe which has a ſyl 
lable above the juſt meaſure, 

PERICCHA, lat, (of Weeioxn, gr. of migiox» 
to comprehend) an argument containing the 
whole ſum of the matter, or diſcourſe. 

PERINAUM, or PZRINE'UM (of 7eguveo;, 
kr. of rig about, vew to flow) the {pace be- 
tween the anus and parts of generation; ſo 
called becauſe that part is generally moiſt. 

PERIOD (of Tegio39;, gr. of Tept and go; 


PER 


the end of any ſentence, marked thus (.) 
3 (in Arithmetic) a diſtance made by a com- 
ma or point, after every fixth place or figure, 
for the readier naming the ſeveral placet, 4 
(in Aſtronomy) the intire revolution of a 
planet round the fun. 5 (in Chronology) is 
a revolution of a certain number of years. 6 
(in Phyſie) the ſpace between the coming of 
fits in intermitting diſorders, 

PERIO/DICAL, 1 belonging to, or that hath 
its period, 2 that which performs its mo- 
tion, or courſe regularly, ſo as to perfatm it 
in the ſame ſpace of time. | 

PE RIU ſanguinis, lat. (among Phyfici- 
ans) a continual circulation of the blood thro® 
all the parts of the bedy, 

PERI OF'CT (of eu, gr. of wept about, 
and o:x0; a habitation) are thoſe inhabitants 
of the earth who live under the ſame paral- 
lels, but under the oppoſite ſemicircles of the 
meridian 3 whence they have the ſame ap- 
pearance of the heavenly bodies, the ſame 
ſezſons of the year, viz. ſpring, ſummer, au- 

tumn, and winter, at the ſame time, as alſo 
the ſame length of days and nights; for tis 
the ſame climate, and at an equal diſtance 
from the equator : but the changes of noon 
and midnight are alternate one to another, 

DE RIO STEUM (of mepiocleov, gr. of igt 
about, and o, Ice a bone) an extremely ſen- 
ſible membrane covering the exterior ſurface 
of all the bones of the body, the teeth ex- 
cepted. 

PERIPATE/TIC, of, or belonging to the Pe- 

ripatetics. 

PERIPATE”TIC philoſophy, that philoſophy 

which is grounded upon the principles of A- 

riſtotle and his followers. 

PE/RIPATE'TICS (of wreiralnlixoc, gr. of 

Tg about, and alte to walk) a name given 

to the diſciples of Ariſtotle, becauſe they 

uſed to diſpute walking. 

PERI'PHERY (of megp8etcz, gr, of wee: 4 

bout, and pw to bear) the circumference, 

or boundling line of a circle, or any other re- 
gular curvilineal figure, 

PERT'PHRAST), gr. (of ig about, and 

peatw to ſpeak) circumlocution, a figure 

in rhetoric, when that which might have 
been ſaid in one or two words, is, for greater 
ornament, expreſſed by many. 

To PERI'PHRASIZE, to uſe circumlocuti- 

ons, 

PERIPHRA/STICAL, belonging to a peri- 

hraſis. 

PE RIPLO!CA, lat. the herb called dog's bane, 

PERIWPNEUMO'NICAL, belonging to, or 

troubled with a peripneumony. 

YFE.RIVPNEUMONY(of rem evua, gr. of 

Tg, and mveuuuy the lungs) an inflamma- 

tion of the lungs. | 

PERVPTERS (of egi about, and lege a 

wing) a term in architcAure, ſignifying a 


a way) 2 perfect ſentence, 2 a full ſtop at | 


place encompaſſed about with columns with- 
M m m 2 out, 


FE: 
evt, and a kind of wings about it, 

ENI YE A. gr. (of m:p +vout, and muy 
pus) (in Phyfic) a collection of matter about 
any part, as round a tooth in the gums, 

PERIRRHOF'A ( of wmeeipf;o2, gr. of wee! 

about, and pz» to flow) a reilux of humours; 
from the habit of the body into any one cl 
the large emunQories of its excretion, 

PERISCEL!> lat. (of are 8 about, and cxcan, 
gr. the leg.) a garter; hence a knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter is called eque: 
prriſcelidis, | 

PERISC_iI, or PZRUVCCIANS (of wepioxn:, 
gr. of Tep about, and oxia a ſh:duw) the 
inhabitents of the two frozen zones, or thoſ: 
that live within the compaſs of the Arctic, 
and Antarctic circles; for as the ſun goe+ 
round about them ſeveral days at midſum 
mer, without ever ſettinz, fo do their ſha- 
dows; whence the name. 

To PERISH, lat. (of peres, of per through, 
and eo to fly) 1 to v ich, or diſappear who 
ly. 2 to be killed, ſlain, or cut off, 3 to 
be annihil.ted, 4 to go to ruin, or decay, 

s to die. 15 

PE” IH ABLE, liable to periſh, 

PEAX:SSO'LOGY (ef weeiromnoyer, gr. of 
Fei 70g abound'n2, and Aoſog a diſcouiſe) 
a di u:ie zhouniing with words. 

PERI TAL-TIlC tien of the guts (of 
aregigahrix c, Of 7:21 SN & to wabble abou!) 
a ſort of wem k. crawling or quibbli: g 
mction of them which is m de by contrac 
tat there fibres, whereby the excre 

revs ae pr fT-4 ecwnward and voided. 

PYRI-TYLE (of Ig -A, gr. of 78: a. 
but, hd punrgg a piilar) a place encompaſ 

ſed with piilers ſtanding round about on the 
Inſite, 

PERI:YU"STOLE 5, gr. (of xe. and use 
a c ntraction) the ume of reſt between the 
contraction ani diltation of the heert; o-. 
a pauſe or intermiſſion between the ol 
and Diaſtole. 

PE'<IT, a ſmall weight leſs than a grain. 

PERITONAUM (of Tegi)ovauy, gr. of mp. 
about, and c to extend) a thin ſoft mem 
brane covering and containing all the viſcer. 

of the lower belly. 

PERITRO/C[IUM, a wheel concentric with 
the baſe of a cylin er, and moveable toye- 
ther with it about an axis. See Ax 1s in 
Pe: itruchio, 

PE ITIOMA1, pr, (of :exi719; ſuperfluous) 1 
an excrement in the body aſter digeſtion, 2 

the elicks of a ciſeaſe. 

PER]! RA ION, the being forſworn, 

To | ERJUAE one's ſelf, to forſwear one's 
ſelf, or t ke a falſe oth. 

PE jURY (of perjurium, lat. of per and juro 
to ſwear) 1 the breach of one's oath, by not 

forming What be haih ſworn. 2 the be- 
ing f: :\worn, by taking a falſe oath. 

PERIV!1G (of perrugue, fr.) a cap of human 


hair worn ty men; a g. 


PE'RIWINKLE, 1 a thell-fiſh, called a ſea- 


PER 


ſnail, 2 an hetb called vinca perviney, 
PERIZO'MA, gr. (of 784 about, and du. 
vor to giid) a ſort of girdle for People that 
are ruptured ; a truſs, 
To PERK 4p, to recover, or pick up again. 
F PERLI3R A'TION (of perlibratio, lat. of 
per and libro to weigh) a werghing ex 
F PERLIOGACT ICN (of perligatio, It. of be 
and ſigo to bind) a very hard binding. 
PERMANENCE, or PRMANENCx, du. 


ration, continuance. 


PERMANENT (of per marens, lat, of per and 


maneo to abide) durable, Iſing, 

PERXAMAYNSION, ma conſtant abi ing or cen. 
tinning. 2 a perſeverance, or perſi ling in, 

PERMEABLE, that will let fomething paſs 
thro” it, penetrable, that may be pierced, 

lo !ERMEATE (of permes, lat, of pir 
through, and mes to paſe) to penetrate into, 
or through the pores of any body, 

*FRMEWYTION, a piercing into, or thro?, 

"ER minima, lat. (a phy*cl term) fignifying 
the pertect mixture of the ſmalleſt particles 
of ſeveral bodies or ingredients. 

PEP. MVSSLON (of permifio, lat, of permits to 
ſutFer, or allow) leave, or allow nce, 

ſo PERMYT (of permitto, lat, of per and mit. 
to to ſend) 1 to give leave, or ſuffer. 2 to 
grant to 

A PERM ICT, a nete given by the officers of 
exciſe, for conveying ſpirits, te-, coffee, cc. 
from one place to another, 

ERMU HA TION (of permutatzo, lat. of fer 
and muto to change) fa ch-nping, or alter- 
ing. 2 an exch:0ging, bartering, or trucking, 

PERMUTA'TION sf qualities (in Mathema- 
tics) See V-R1Aa T10N and CouBINA- 
TION, 

To FERMU'TE, to exchange. 

PERNANCY, t:king or receiving tithes in 
p2:nancy, is taking ſuch as are or ma] be 
pid in kind, | 

2EXRNIVCIOUS (of Perxicioſus, lat. of per and 
neco to deſtroy) deſtructive, dangerous, veIſ 
hartful, of fatal conſequence. 

ER, lat, a tumour efflicting the feet 
and hands, accompanied with inflammation, 
pin, and ſometimes an ulcer when they 
affect the hands, they are called chilblains, 
and kibes when the feet. They are orcali- 
oned by the motion of the blood in the cl - 
lary veſſels being Aopped by exceſſive cold. 

PERNOCTATTION (of pernicbitio, lat. of 
per through, and rox the night) a ſtaying 
out all night. 

PERORA/TION (of peroratio, lat. of fer 
throvgh, and oratio a ſpeech) a concluſiun 
of an oration, or ſpeech. 

To PER'E'ND (of perpendo, lat, of pe- and 
endo to weigh) 1 to weigh exaCtly. 41 
examine, or try exactly. to confider Wel. 

PERPEN DER, or PERPE'ND fone (am0%8 
Builder:) is a ſtone exactly fitted to the 
thickneſs of a wall, ſo as to ſhew-its {mot 
ed ends on both ſides. PR» 


PER. 


1'CULAR 
— a plumb- line) that is di- 


PERPE 
ef perpen 


rect y downr'gnt. | 


R (in rvegatred bo e 
ht line ſta ſo upon another, that 
3 either e equal 5 then 
this right line which ſo Randeth, is perpen- 
diculat to that upon which it ſtandeth. A 
richt line is ſaid to be by 
PEAPENDICULAR 7e 4 plane, when t 
rpendicutar to more than two lives drawn 
in thit plane. One plane is perpendicular to 
another, when a line in one plane is per 
-pdicv'ar to the other plane. ; 
PERPINDICULAURITY, the being per 


2 pENDICULA 
PEAYE ndeth 


pendicular, x 

+ PERPENSA/TION (of - per penſatio, lat. of 
per and pendo to weigh) I 3 ſtrict weighing, 
or poizinz. 2 a due examining of matters. 

PERPi/SSTION (of per peſſio, lat. of per and 
patior to ſuffer) an enduring, abiding, ©: 
ſuſfering. | 

To PERPETRATE (of perpetro, lat. of per 
and patro to perform) 1 to eſtect, atchie ve, 
perf.,rm, or go through with, 2 to commit, 
28 2 crime. | | 

PERPETUAL (of perpetualis, lat. of pers 
continue) 1 continual, uninterrupted, with 
ou! ceaſing. 2 conſtant, permanent. 3 uni- 
verſal, always holding good, 4 eternal, 
endleſs, immortal, 5 that laſts for a per- 
ſon's life. | 

To PERYE/'TUATE, to eternize, or make 
perpetual, 

PURPE I UITY, everl:ftingneſs, - 

To PERPL+/X (of perplexor, Tat, of per and 
þl:Q9 to twine) 1 to confound, puzzle, or 
entangle, 2 to diſquiet, or trouble. 

PERPLE'XABLE, full of perptexity, 

PERPLEUXILY, 1 doubtfulneſs; irreſolution. 
2 confuſion, or diſorder. 3 trouble, an- 
eviſh of mind. 

+ LPERPOT ATION (of perpotatio, lat. of 
fer and poro to drink hard) a debauching 
one's ſelf by continual drinking. 

PERQUI-ITE, aj. gained by one's induſtry, 

PERQUISITES, all manner of profits arifing 
_ an office or place, beſide the revenue or 
ary, 

PERQUISI'TION (of perquifitio, lat. of per 
and guæro to enquire) diligent enquiry. 

TE, a ſoit of great guns to ſhoot 

ones. 

PERRU'KE (of perugue, fr.) a ſet of falſe 
hair, curled and ſewed on a cawl; a periwig, 
or wig, 

PERRY, a drink made of the juice of pears; 

PER 4 lat, by himſelf, or itſelf ; as electric 
per "A 

PER [+ (among Chemiſts) is when any thing is 
diſtilled alone, without any mixture. 

PER ſe (in Logic) a thing is ſaid to be ſo con- 
hidered, when it is taken in the abſtract. 


| 


” 


| 


PER 


(of perpendicularis, lat. | hunt) 7 to trouble, or torment,” 4 to im 


Ortune. 


PERSECU/TION, giving good men trouble 


upon account of their religion. 

PH RSECOTOR, an oppreſſor. 

PLRSCVE/RANCE (ot pe, ſeverantia, lat. of 
per ſevero to perſevere) conſtancy, ſteadineſs, 
firmneſs, reſolution. 

P!RSEVu#RANT, conftant, ſtedfaſt, firm, 

ſo PERSEVLRE (of perſevere, lat. of per and 
ſeverus, i. e. conflans conſtant) to perſiſt, to 
hold on, or continue conſtant. 

PERSEUS 2, a northern conſtellation; confift= 
ing of ſixty· ſeven ſtars, according to the Bri- 
tanic catalogue, 

PERSHORE, CW. lon. 2 deg. lat. 52. 10} 
an ancient large town in Worceſterſhire, ſi- 
tuate on the Avon, near its conflux with the 
Bow, It has a market on tueſday and ſa- 
turdey, and fairs on My the 31ſt, and June 
the 15th, Its chief manufacture is ſtock- 
ings. Diſtant from London 79 computed, 
and 102 meaſured miles, and 10 from Wor- 
ceſter. ? 

PE'RSIANS, the inhabitants, or natives of 

Perſia, a kingdom of Aba, 

ER IAN wheel, an engine contrived for the 
overflowing of land, which lies on the bor- 
ders, or banks of rivers, 

PE'RSIC order (in Architecture) is when pil- 
lars, which ſupport the entablature, are made 

in the ſhape of men and women. 

It had its rife from the Lacederhonians, who 
having defeated the Perfians, as a mark of 
their victory etected trophies of the arms of 
their enemies, and then repreſented the Per- 
ſians under the figures of faves, ſupporting 
their porches, arches, or houſes, 

To PERSIST (of perfifto, lat, of per and ffs 
to ſtand) I to abide, or hold on. 2 to con- 
tinue in an opinion, 

PERSI'STANCE, perſiſting, or continuing. 

PERSON (of perſona, lat.) 1 a perſonage, a 

man or woman, 2 the outward form or 

| ſhape of one's body. 3 (in Grammar) a 
term applied to verbs and pronouns, which 

being conjugated, are applied to the three 
difterept perſons, 

PE'RSONABLE, 1 of a good preſence, or 
mien. 2 capable of maintaing a plea in 
court. 

PE/RSONAGE, the ſame as perſon, 

PERSONAL, 1 belonging to a perſon. 2 be- 
longing to one's perfon, or body. 

PERSONAL efate, any corporeal and move- 
able thing belonging to any man, being alive 
or dead, | 

PERSONAL tithes, ſuch as are paid out of 
ſuch profits as ariſe by labour of a man's 

erſon. | 

PERSONAL verb (in Grammar) a verb eon- 
jugated with all the three perſons, and in 
both numbers, 


To PERSECUTE {of per and ſequer, lat, to 
. 6 : ; 


PERSONALITY; or PERSONALTY, 2 
perſonal 


2 


PER 


perfonal reflection. 2 (in Law) an action 
brought againſt the right perſon, 3 (in 
Divinity) that which conſtitutes the per- 
ſons in the Godhead. 4 the property of 
being a diftin& perſon. 

To PERSONATE, 1 to act the part of an- 

other perſon. 2 to repreſent another. 

PE'RSONATE, a ſort of benefit, or title to 
a collegiate church. 

PERSON A'TI (among Botaniſts) are ſuch 
flowers as repreſent the gaping mouths of 
ſome living creatures. 

To PERSONALIZE, or PERSONIFY, the 
feigning a per ſon, or attributing a perſon to 
inanimate beings. 

PERSPE'CTIYVE, fr. (of per and ſpecio, lat. 

to fee) is an art that gives us rules for the 
repreſenting objects on a plane, after the 
fame manner 2s they would appear to our 
Gght, if ſeen through that plane, which is 
ſuppoſed as tranſparent as glaſs. 

Aerial PERSPECTIVE, is a proportional di- 
minution of the lineaments and colours of 
a picture when the objects are ſuppoſed to 

be above the ground line, or aloft in the 
air. This is a part of painting, and con 
$&s wholly in the conduct of the colours. 

Linear PERSPECTIVE, is the diminution of 
thoſe lines in the plane of a picture, which 
are the repreſentation of other lines very re- 


mote. 

Practical PERSPECTIVE, is the method of 
delineating that which is apparent to our 
eyes, or that which our underſtanding con- 
ceives in the ſame forms that we ſee objects. 

{ative PERSPECTIVE, is the know- 
ledge of the reaſons of the different appear- 
ances of objects, according to the ſeveral 
poſitions of the eye that beholds them. 

PERSPICA'CIOQUS (of perſpicax, lat. of per 
and ſpccio to fee) quick · ſighted, quick-wit- 
ed, quick of judgment and underſtanding. 

PERSPICA”CITY, quickneſs of apptehen- 
ſion. 2; 

PERSPICU/ITY (of perſpicuitas, lat. of per 
and ſpecio to ſee) clearneſs, or plainneſs, 

PERSPI/CUOQOUS, 1 clear, tranſparent. 
evident, plain, manifeſt, 

PERSPFRABLE, capable of perſpifation. 

PERSPIRA'TION, 1 a breathing, or ſteam- 
ing through. 2 (among Phyſicians) a breath- 
ing, or ſweating out of humours through the 

potes of the ſkin, - 

To PERSFIVRE (of perſpiro, lat. of per thro), 
and ſpiro to breathe) to tranſpite, or breathe 
through. | 

+ To PERSTRINGE (of perſtringo, lat. of 

per and firingo to touch lightly) to touch 

- © lightly, or glence at. 

To PERSUA'DE (of per ſuadeo, lat. of per and 
ſuades to adviſe) 1 to adviſe, or put one 
upon. 2 to make one believe, or convince 
One. 


PERSUA'>ION, 1 ſollicitation, or inftigati- 


| on, e belief, or opinion, 3 religy, 
PERSUA'SIVE, or PERSUA'SORY apt 
perſuade, that has the power to convince, 


PERT, 1 briſk, or lively, 2 ſaucy, imperti- 
nent, 3 talkative, prating, babbling, 
ſmart, ſubtile, ; * 1 

To PERTA*IN 


15 fertineo, lat, of per ind 

tenco to hold faſt) to appertain, or belong to, 

PERTH, [W. lon. 39, 10, lat, 569. 25, 
a town of Scotland, fituate on the rivee 
Tay; the capital of the county of Perth. 

PERTINA/CIOUS (of pertinax, ht, of pr 
and tenaæ ſtiff) ſelf-willed, obſtinate, ftub. 
born, wilful, 

PERTINA/CITY, or PERTINA'CY, ob. 
ſtinacy, ſtubbornneſs. 

PE'RTINENCE, fitneſs, or ſuitableneſs. 

e eee fit, pat, ſuitable to the Pur» 
poſe, 

T PERTI'NGENCY, a reaching to. 

T PERTV/NGENT (of pertingens, lat. of p- 
ti neo to reach to) reaching to, or touching, 
'E'RTNESS, 1 livelineſs, briſkneſs, 2 talks. 
tiveneſs, chattering. 3 ſaucineſs, audacity, 
4 ſmartneſs, ſubtilty. \ | 

To PERTURB, or to PERTU'RBATE (0 
perturbo, lat. of per and turbo to diſturb) to 
diſturb, to trouble, to diſorder, to diſtract. 

PERTURBA'TION, 1 great trouble, or di- 
ſturbance. 2 indiſpoſition, or diſorder of 
body. 3 any troubleſome paſſion, or motion 
of the mind, 

2ERTURBA'TOR, a diſturber. 

'ERTURBA'TRIX, a female diſturber. 

PERU“, a province in America. 

To PERVA'DE (of per vado, lat. of per thro', 
and vado to move) to go over, or through, 
PERVERSE (of perwerſus, lat. of por and 
werto to turn) froward, croſs, prepoſterouy, 

croſs. grained, | 

PERVE'RSITY, or PERVE/RSNESS, fro- 
wardneſs, croſſneſs, ill nature. 

To PERVE'RT (of perverto, lat. of per and 
verto to turn) 1 to turn upſide down, 2 to 
trouble, or overthrow. z to ruin, or undo, 
4 to bring over to a party, or opinion. 

PERVESTIGA'TION (of perveftigatio, lit, 
of per and veſtigo to trace) a diligent ſearch, 
or enquiry, : 

PER VICA'CIOUS. See Pzz TINACIOUS, 

PE'R VIOUS (of pervius, lat. of per throveh, 
and via a way) paſſable, eaſy to be p-lle 
through, : 

PE/R VIOUSNESS, the being paſſable, 

/ERU'SAL, a reading over. 

To PERUSE, to look, or read over. 

PERU'VIAN &ark, a bark of a tree, grow - 
ing in Peru in America, See Cox TEX Fe- 
ruvianus, and QUINQUINA. 

PESSA'GE, a cuſtom paid for weighing wat 

PE'SSARY (of peſſaire, tr. of tec, bf. el 
ther of 'Msoow to ſoften, or of x’ 
fleece) a ſolid medicine of an oblong form, i 
be conveyed into the natural parts of 3 0. 


Win, 


. 


5 


PET 
to, or provoke the menſes, | 
= 1 in diſorders of the 


man, to put a ſtop 
or on other Occa 


word. | | 
f peſtis, lat, a plague) 1 2 plague, or 
8 4 2 bane, or ruin. 3 miſchief, or 


PST bo, an hoſpital for thoſe that are ſick 


he plague. 
To 77811, 1 to plague, or trouble. 2 to 
infeſt, or frequent. | 
PESTERABLE wares, ſuch as are very cum. 
terſome, and take up much room in a ſhip's 


old, &c. i Sha 
pis FER OUs (of peftifer, lat. of peſtis the 
plague, and fero to bring) 1 that whfich 
brings, or cauſes the plague 1n man or beaſt, 
2 deadly, mortal, pernicious, 
contagious, unwholeſome. . e 
PESTILENCE (of peſtilentia, lat. of peſtis the 
plague) 1 the plague, or peſt. 2 the mur - 
rain; or other contagion in cattle, 
P!STILEN T, or PESTILE/NTIAL, 1 con- 
tagious, infectious, unwholeſome. 2 per- 
taining to, or partaking of the nature of the 


ue. 

PESTILENTIAL fevers (among Phyſicians) 
are ſuch which do not only afflict the patient 
with a vehement heat, but alſo with a ma- 
Jignant and venomous quality, ; 

PE'STLE (of piſtillum, lat. of pinſo to pound) 
an inſtrument to pound, or ſtamp with in a 
mortar, 

PET. diſguſt, diſtaſte, or diſpleaſure. 

PEUTALA, lat. (of mila, gr. a leaf, of 
m2 to extend or ſtretch out) a word ge- 
nerally applied to the beautiful ornamental 
leavesof flowers ; and according to the num- 
der of theſe, the flowers are called mono- 
petalous, tetrapetalous, pentapetalous, &c. 


| PE'TALISM (of v aNν,te gr.) a kind of 


baniſhment for five years at Syracuſe, by 
votes written on 7£TaMoy, that is, a leaf; and 
was much the ſame as the oftraciſm at 
Athens, 


| PETARD, fr. (in Fortification) is an engine 


of metal in form of a high crowned hat 
with narrow brims, which being filled with 
very fine powder, well primed, and then 
fixed with a madrier or plank, bound faſt 
down with ropes running through handles, 
which are round the rim of the mouth of 
It, ſerves to break down gates, barriers, 
draw- bridges, &c, 

Arni. one who manages, or applies 
a petard. 

PETER. pence, a tribute paid formerly to the 
Pope, which was a penny for every houſe. 

PETERA'ROE 4 „ a ſmall iron cannon, See 


EDERERO, 


| PETERBOROUGH, [W. lon. 15 min. lat. 


529,33“ city of Northamptonſhire, fi- 
tute an the Nen. It is a biſhoprick, but 
one of the leaſt and pooreſt in England, tho' 
Ue of the oldeſt towns, The cathedral, ſ2id 


3 TEN! 


PET 
to be one thouſand years old, is a noble Go · 
thic fabric, 160 yards in length, 34 in 
breadth, and 62 in heighth; the weſt front 
is 156 feet in breadth, curiouſly adorned 
with columns, and ſupported by three of the 
loffieſt arches in the kingdom. The city id 
not large, having but one church, beſides the 
cathedral, but the houſes are well built, the 
ſtreets regular, enjoys a pretty good trade by 
means of the Nen, which is navigable do the 
town, and has a good wooden bridge over 
it. Here is a very handſome market houſe, 
over which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held, 
The market is on ſaturday, the fairs on June 
the 29th, Auguſt the 6th, and September 
the 25th, the laſt for three days. This city 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, and alder- 
men. All its officers are elected by the dean 
and chapter, confiſting of fix prebendaries, 
who are lords of the manor. Its juriſditi- 
on extends over 32 towns and hamlets. Di- 
ſtant from London 62 computed, and 76 
meaſured miles, and 37 from Northampton, 

PETERSFIELD, [W. lon, 19. 5". lat. 53%. 
5. ] a borough town in Hamphire, in the 
road from London to Portſmouth. *Tis po- 
pulous, and not ill built. It ſends two mem<- 
bers to parliament ;z has a market on fatur- 
day, and fairs on June the 2gth, and No- 
vember the 3oth. Diſtant from London 45 
computed, and 55 meaſured miles, and 14 
from Wincheſter, 

PE”THERTON, [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 519. 
10'.] a market town in Somerſetſhire, on 
the Parrot, It has a market on tueſday, 
and a fair at Midſummer for fix days. Di- 
ſtant from London 119 computed, and 13 
meaſured miles, and 41 from Briſtol, 

PEUTIT, fr. petty, little. 

PE“ TIT treaſon (in Law) is when a ſervant 
kills his maſter, a wife her huſband, a ſe- 
cular or religious man his prelate or ſupe- 
rior, to whom he owes faith and obedience. 

PETI'T'O prixcipii, lat. i, e. petitioning or 
begging the queſtion (in Logic) is a preca- 
rious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, which is 
uncertain, and behoves him to prove. 

PETITION (of petitio, lat, of pets to requeſt) 
I a requeſt to a ſuperior, 2 demand, or de- 
fire, 3 the action of the plaintiff, 

To PETI”'TION, to preſent, or put up a pe- 
tition. 

PETITIONER, or PETI'TIONEE!, he or 
ſhe that preſents, or puts up a petition, 

PE'TRARY (of wileaga, gr. of ilęa a rock, 
or great ſtone) an engine uſed formerly to 
caſt ſtones, 

FETRE!3CENT (of ela, gr. a ſtone, and 
creſco, lat. to grow) a growing into, or be- 
coming a ſtone. 4 

PETRIFICA/TION, or PETRIFA'/CTION, 
a changing any body into a ſtony ſubſtance, 
when it had no ſuch nature before, 


To PE”TRIFY (of peirifico, lat, of ' =d:a gr. 


a tone, 


PE'TT!:FO'GGER (of petit, fr. little, and 


PE'TTIFOGGING, the practice of a petti- 
3 


RE 


a ſtone, and facio, lat. to make) to turn or 


w into a ſtone. 

PETROBRUSIANS, the followers of Peter 
Bruys, a prieſt, who departed from the 
church of Rome in the year 1226. They 
were againſt infant baptiſm, re- baptized ſuch 
as had been baptized in their infancy, and 
are charged with ſundry errors by the Ro- 
miſh writers. 

PE 1 ROLE'UJ), lat. (of eg Naν, gr. of 
melea, a rock, and £Azy oil) an oil, or li- 
quor that flows from a rock, commonly cal- 
led oil of Petre. 

PETRONEL- (of petrinal, fr.) a horſeman's 
gun, 

PE'TTICOAT, or PE"TICOAT, a garment 


worn by women, well known. 


poze ne, ſax. a ſolicitor) a filly lawyer, a 
pretender to the law, a trouble town, 2 
quack in law, without any knowledge of 
it, or conſcience. | 


ogger. 
PE/TTISH, peeviſh, froward, apt to take 
pet, or be angry. : 
PE'TTITOE, pigs feet, liver, &c. - 
PE'TTO, ital. the breaſt, as to keep a thing 
in petto, is to keep it concealed in one's 


eaſt. 
PE TTV (of petit, fr.) little, ſmall, incon- 
fiderable. | 
PETTY- bog, a certain office in chancery, 
Clerks of the PETTY - bag, three officers who 
record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
every ſhire; make all patents of cuſtomers, 
. E2ugers,. comptrollers, &c. each record be- 
ing put into a little bag. 
PETTY /arcery, ſmall theft, when the thing 
ſtalen does not exceed the value of twelve 


P H A 


PE W, a partitioned ſeat in a church, 
PEWET, a ſea bird, 
PE'WTER, 1 a white mixed metal well known 
2 diſhes, plates, &c. of pewter, FAN 
PEW/ULERER, a maker, or de ler in pewter, 
HAN MEN 1, gr. (of $2nw to appear) 
appe2rances of meteors, or any other figns, 
in the air or heavens, 
PHAENO#MENON (in Natural Philoſophy) 
ſignifies any appearance, effect, or operation 
of a natural body, which offers itſelf to the 
conſideration and ſolution of an enquirer into 
"nature, 
PHACED/ZENA, lat. (of aan, gr. of 
pam to devour) an ulcer with ſwelled lips, 
that eats the fleſh and neighbouring parts in 
the bottom and edges of the ulcer, Wiſe. 
Man. | 
UHAGEDAE/NICS, medicines that eat down 
fungous or ſuperfluous fleſh, 
PHAGLDAE'NIC water (in Chemiſtry) a 
mixture of mercury ſublimate and lime wa. 
ter, 
PHALANGA'RIANS, the ſoldiers of a pha- 
l-nx, | 
PHALA\NGEARY, belonging to the phalanx, 
PHALANX, (of auI, gr. of 259, chald, 
to contend) I a body of foot among the Mace. 
donians, being a four ſquare army, conſiſting 
of $000 footmen ſet in cloſe array, with 
their ſhields and pikes turned croſs ways; fo 
that it was almoſt impoſſible to break them, 
2 (in Anatomy) one. of thoſe little bones 
which compoſe each of the fingers and toes, 
PHANAVTIC (of qaivw, gr. to appear) one 
that pretends to revelations and new lights, 
or one that has vain dreams or viſions ; now 
a diſſenter from the eſtabliſhed church is by 
ſome ſo called. 
PHANA/TICAL, of, or belonging to a pha- 
natic. ; 


pence. | 
PETTY-pattees (of petit patez, fr.) a fort of PHANTASM {of $211a7juan, gr. of paws to 


ſmall pies made of march pane, and filled 
with ſweet meats. 
PETTY f{nglers (among Falconers) the toes of 
a hawk, f 
PETTY tally, a competent allowance of vic- 
tuals, according to the number of the ſhip's 
company. 


appear) an apparition, a viſion, a ſpirit, an 

idle conceit. 

PHA'NTASMATO'GRAPHY (of pavrag. 
(4% an appearance, and yg2 or a deſcription) 
a treatiſe, a diſccurſe of. celeſtial appear- 


ances, 
PHANTA/USTICAL, or PHANTA'STIC, 


pa 
PE”TULANCY (of petulantia, lat. of peto to] full of fancies, or whims, 


aſſail) malapertneſs, ſaucinels, abuſiveneſs. 
PE”TULANT, 1 rude, ſaucy, malapert. 2 
luſtful, wanton, obſcene, 
PETWORTH, [W. lon. 44 min, lat. 51 
deg.] a large, handſome, populous town in 
Suſſex. It is fituate in a healthy air, and 
on an aſcent, and is adorned with ſeveral 
gentlemens ſeats, particularly the maꝑnifi- 
cent ſeat of the dukes of Somerſet. Here 
is a market on ſatugday, and a fair on No- 
vember the 20th, Diſtant from London 39 
computed, and 46 meaſured miles, and 24 
from Lewes, | | 


PHA/NTASY, See F Ne v. 

PHANTOM. See FAN TW . 

PHARE (of Sageg, gr. of pw; a light, and 
dea e to ſee) a light-houſe near the fea. | 

PRARISAICAL, 1 belonging to the phart- 
ſees, 2 hypocritical, or like the phariſees, 

PHARISAUSM, 1 the religion ef the pha- 
riſees. 2 hypocriſy. 

PHARISEES (of agiler, gr. of V. S, heb. 
to explain, or expound) a ſect of the Jens, 
who ſeparated themſelves from the reſt ol 
the people, and applied themſelves ro the 
fixdy of the law, pretenging to More bol 


PE''VETS, the ends of a ſpindle in zny " 


of a clock, or watch, 


nels than others. PHAR- 


PHARMACEU'TIC, belongiog to medicines, 
PHARMACEU'TICE 5, gr. (of qazwu- xo 2 


medicine, and Te&xm art) the knowledge of 


- © medicines, or att of compounding them. 

PHA/RMACOCAT/MIA (of ga ev me- 
dicine, and xsœ to prepare) that part of che- 
miſtry which treats of the preparation of 
medicines. | 

PHARMACO”'LOGY (of $4gmanc, gr. 2 
medicine, and x%g 2 diſcourie) a diſcourſe 
or treatiſe on the art of preparing medicines. 


FHARMACOPOE'A,gr, (of p:ppranvmy a me- 


dicine, and it to make) a diſpenſatory, a 
treatiſe deſcribing the preparation of the ſe- 
vetal kinds of medicines, 


 PH+RMACOPOE'IUS, a medicine-maker, 


zn apothecarv. 


PHA« MACO”POLIST (of $apanonmung, 


gr. of $apuaxcy, a medicine, and u 


to ſell) an apothecary, a ſeller of medicines, 

PHA'RMACY (of $apuaria, gr. of papua- 
x:y a medicine) that branch of medicine 
which teaches the preparation and mixture 
of medicines, 

PHA/RSANG, a Perfizn meoſure of divers 
lengths, as of thirty, forty, or fixty fur- 
longs. 


PIHARYNX.Y, (of $apuy£, gr. of & to ſpeak 


and ps to flow) the upper opening of the 
eſophagus or. gullet, where the action of 
ſwallowing ccmmences, and is chiefly per- 
formed, 

PHA'SES (of $476, gr. of $np: to ſhew) ap- 
pearances, or the manner in which things 
appear to us. ; 

PHASES (in Astronomy) fignifies the ſeveral 
poſitions in which the planets (eſpecially the 
moon) appear to our fight, as obſcure, horn- 
ed, half illuminated, or full of light, which, 
by the help of a teleſcope, may Ikewile be 
ebſerred in Venus and Mars. 

PHA'SMA (gr. of $aiyw to appear) an appa- 
rition, a ſight, or vihon. 

PHEA/SANT, a dainty fowl, well known to 
ſportſmen, % 

FHEASANT- pour, 2 young pheaſant, 

PHYAL (of $1aXn, gr. a glaſs veſſel to drink 
We glaſs bottle, corruptly called a 


V'al, 

PHILADE/LPHIANS {of pig 2 lover, and 
aF:\p5; a brother) a ſect called the family 
of love, 

GILADELPHUS, one that loves his bre- 
thren. 

PHILAGA'THUS (of $iXayal:;, gr. of Sie 
a 8 and 4y:0:5 good) a lover of good- 
neſs, 

PUILZ!NTHROPOS, pr. (of $120, 3 lover, 

. 3d &10pwrre; a man) a lover of mankind, 

PHILA/'NTHROPY, love of mankind, a ge- 
nere benevelence towards the human ſpe- 
ries, 


PHILA'RGYRUS (of p. Ae”, Br. of g 


3 lover, and 4pyepog money) a lover of mo- 


ney, « miſcr, 


P 
Fee gr. (of Side and aureg him- 
felf ) ſelf love, or the love of one's ſelf. 
PUILELEUTHERO)., gr. (of $0 a lover, 

and *Azv6eprr liberty) a lover of liberty. 

PHILIATKOS, gr. (of $:X0; and ialpeg a phy- 
ſician) a ſtudent in phy ſic. 

PHILIPPICS, a name given to the biting ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes +gzinſt Philip king of 
Maceden; and to the fourteen orations of 
Cicero againſt Mark Antony. : 

PHILIPS- NORTON, [W. lon. 29. 28/ lat. 
518. 22/,] a market · town in Somerſetſhire, 
between Bath and Frome 3 which hs a 
market on friday, and a fair on May day. 
Diſtant from London 84 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles, and 20 from Briſtol, | 

PHILOHISTORICUS (of $:Xoipopixcg, gr. 
of pehog a lever, and iccge hiftory) a lover 
of hiftory. 

PHILO”LOGER (of $:0Xoſo;, gr. of io; 
and A a diſcourſe) 1 a humanift, one 
given to the ſtudy of learning or eloquence. 
2 a lover of diſcourſe. 

PHILOLO'!CICAL, of, or belonging to phi- 
Jology, 

PHILO”LOGY (of q:X0Xoyia, gr. of Qin; 

and NN, a diſcourſe) 1 the ftudy of huma- 

nity, or love of learning, 2 loquacity, or 
the love of diſcourſe. 

PHI'"LOMATH (of $:Xouadng, gr. of $1205 

a lover, and waSnri; learning) 1 a lover of 

learning in general, 2 a lover of the ma- 

thematics, 

PHILOMA'THY, 1 the love of learning in 

general, 2 the iove of the mathematics. 

PH LO. NUM, lat. (of o, the name of ita 


author) an anodyne electusiy. 


PHILO”SOPHER, one ſkilled in philoſophy, 
or a lover of learning and wiſdom, one wha 
applies himſelf to the ſtudy of nature and 
mora lit v. 

PHIKO»O'PHICAL, of, or belonging to phi- 
loſophy, ; 

To PHILOUSOPHISE, to diſpute, reaſon, ex- 
amine, &c, like a philoſopher. 
PHILO"SO'HY (of Nc g, gr. of $10; a 
lover cr friend, and copia wiſdom or knows 
ledge) 1 the ftudy of wiſdom or knowledge 
in things rational, paturel and moral; 2 
firmneſs, or conſtancy of mind. 
Natural PHILOSOPHY, is the ſcience of na- 
ture! bodies, and their various affections, 
motions and operations. This is either Ge- 
neral, which, relates to the properties and af- 
tections of body in general, Or, Particu- 
lar, which conſiders matter as formed or 
diſtinguiſhed into ſuch and ſuch ſpecies, or 
dete minate combinations, 


Moral PHILOSOVHY, See ETHICS, 

PHILOSOYHY, certain principles upon which 
ll the inquiries made thereby do turn; 38 
corpuſcular philcſophy, experimental philo- 


ſophy. 
Nna PHI'TOQ- 


PHILOSOPHA'STER, a paltry philoſopher, 


PHO 


PHILOSOPHY, is alſo uſed for the particy- 
lar doctrine of fome conſiderable philoſopher 
eſpouſed by his followers ; as Carteſian phi- 
loſophy, Newtonian philoſophy. 

PHILOSTO'RGY (of $:2o50pyia, gr. of Cee 

and 5pogyn natural affection) netural affection, 
the love of, parents towards children, 

PHILOTE/CHNUS (of SAN, gr. of $130; 
a lover, and 7£xy ait) a lover and encour- 
ager of arts. e 

PHILO/TIMY (of Adi, gr. of 410; and 
Tian honour) love of honour, 

PHILOXE'NY, (of q:x2feue, gr. of $10; and 
tema hoſpitality) hoſpitality, kindneſs to: 
ſtrangers” , ' 

PHIYLTER, or PHULTRUM (of vpe, gr. 
of gs to love) a medicine or charm to 
procure love, . 

PH. MCS. S, gr. (of $y4wors a ligiture, of 
pic to bind) a diſeaſe of the penis, where- 
in the preputivm is ſo ſtrongly conſtringed 


upon the glans, that it cannot be drawn]. 


PHLEBOYTOMIST, a blood- letter, a ſur- 


geon. 
PHLEEO “TOM (of 4X0 juin, gr. of o 


a vein, and Tep4y» to cut) the art, or opera- 
tion of letting blood, or of opening a vein. 
FHLEGM (of NSH, gr. of S to burn) 
1 one of the humours of the body. This 
is ſuppoſed to be the prevailing humour in 
ow, cold, heavy people inclined to ſeriouſneſs 
and ſtudy. 
diftilled liquor, oppoſite to a ſpitituous one. 
3 (among. Phyſiciens) a ſſimy excrement of 
the. biood, often cauſed by tog much nitrous 
air. 4 an inflammation, 

PHLE/'GMAGO'GUES (of $>:/us phlegm, 
2nd dy: ſog a leader) medicines to purge, or 
draw away phlegm. 

PHLECMA'TIC, 1 full of, or troubled with 
phi:m. 2 heavy, or ſerious, | 


PHLEGMO\'E, gr. (of $)sſw to burp) an 


inflammation, attended with a confidbrable 
ſwelling in the part, cauſed by the arterial 


2 (among Chemiſts) a wateriſh | 


PHY 


Veronenſis, and others, bring this bitd  , 
rational argument of a reſurreCtion ; and l 
might be ſo to them, being heathen; to 
whom they writ, as being attefled and de. 
ſcribed by their beſt authors ; but others of 
the fathers doubt the truth of this relation 
yea ſeveral poſitively deny it ; and it is now 
well known to be a fiction. 

PHOENIX inſurance office, an office in Lon. 

don for infuring houſes, &c, from accidents 
by fire, whoſe emblem or device is a phe. 
nix. N 

PHO'SPHORUS (of $w7$07c;, gr. of $u; 
light, and $:pw to bring) 1 the planet Ve- 
nus when ſhe goes before the ſun, or the 
morning ſtar, lucifer. 2 a chemical prepa. 
ration, which being expoſed to the air, ſhines 
in the dark, and actually takes fire of 
itſelf, | 

PHOTI'NIANS, a ſect of heretics, ſo called 
from Photinus biſhop of Sirmium, who te- 
newed the errors of Sabellivs, Cerinthys, 
and Ebion ; and added, that Jeſus Chrift was 
not only meer man, but began to be Chtiſt 
when the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon him in 

Jordan. £3 | 

PHRASE (of ꝙpacig, gr. of $p:&w to ſpeak) 
1 a manner of ſpeech peculiarly belonging to 
ſome particular occafion, ert, or language. 
2 a ſhort ſentence, 

PHRASEC”LOGY (of $pari;'a phraſe, and 
N, a diſcoutſe) 1 diction or ſtyle. 2 a 
collection of phraſes, or elegant expreſſions, 

PHRENSV, (of ppsvilis, gr. of gry the un- 
derſtanding) a conſtant and vehement deliri- 
um, or diſtraction, accompanied with an 
acute fever, raving and waking, procecding 
from an inflammation of the brain. 

PHRE'NTIC, belonging to, or troubled with 
the phrenſy; raving, diſtracted. 


PHROCIAN, a fiar of the ſecond magnitude 
in the conſtellation of Canis minor. 

PHRY/GIAN mood, 1 a warlike kind of muſic, 
ſuch as the Fhrygians made uſe of, 2 a 
ſprightly meaſure in dancing, 


blood ſtagn⸗ting in the leſſer canals, being PHTHRI'SIC (of eit, gr. of 90 to con- 


at the fame time continually prefs'd age inſt 
by other blood, in its circular motion, 


PHOE EUS (of $:322;, gr. of pa:, i, i. e. 


the luminaty of life) 1 2 name of Apollo, 
the foreteller of futute events, and the god 
of phyſic 2nd of poetry, 2 the ſun, ſol. 
PHOENTX, lat. (of p2nif, gr. of $51::; blood) 
a bird breecing in Arebia, of the bigneſs cf 
pn eagle, whereof there is never but one, 
She liveth five hundred years, according to 
moſt writers ; ſome ſay three hundred and 
forty, others one thuuſ-nd four hundred and 


ſixty, and when ſhe is come to her end, the 
maketh her neſt of hot ſpices, which being 


ſume, or wafte away) a conſumption of the 
lungs. 

PHTE IS CAL, troubled with the phthific, 

PHY LA/CTERIES (of NAU, gr. I. e. 
things to be obſerved) 1 ſcrolls of parchment 
wherein were written ſome paſſage of ſcnp- 
ture, worn by the phariſees on their fore- 
heads, arms, and the bodies of their gat- 
ments. 2 a charm, ſpell, or amulet. 

PHYLLVREA, the name of an ever green 
plant, mock-privet, : 

PHY'SICAL, 1 belonging to, or really exift- 
ing in nature. 2 belonging to natural phi- 
lolophy. z belongiog to the art of medicine. 


ſ-r on fire by the heat of the ſun, the burn- PHYSICIAN, a doctor of phyfic, a perſon 


eth, and out of her aſhes there ariſeth a 
wo'm, which afterwerd groweth to be a 


who profeſſes medicine, or the art of curing 
diſeaſes, 


phunix, Teitullian, St. Ambroſe, Zeno PHY'SIC, 1 the ſcience of medicine, — 7 


% 


e 
of curing diſeaſes. 2 remedy in general, 3 
* a purge, ; | 
PHY'SICS (of vom, gr. of puæig nature) the 
or whatſoever concerns the ſyſtem of this 
vißble world. 
PHYSIOUGNOMER, or PHVYSIO“/GNO- 
NIST, one {kill'd in phyſiognamy. 
PHYSIOU'GNOMY (of quzioſvwpurs gr. of 
gurie nature, and yiuwun opinion) 1 the 
ſcience of diſcovering ,mens natures by their 
looks. 2 the looks, or countenance. 
PHYSIO”LOGER, one who is verſed in phy- 


fiology. 

PHYSIOLOGY (of pvoi9):ſia, gr. of ꝓuæi⸗ 
nature, and Noyie a diſcourſe) 1 phyſics, or 
natural philoſophy, the ſcience of all na- 
tural bogies, 2nd of their. proper natures, 
various affections, motions, and operations. 
2 that part of phyſic which treats of the 
compoſition and ſtructure of man's body. 


PHYTI”"VOROUS (of qu1n, gr. a plant, and 


vero lat, to devour) that eats or devours 


lants. 

PHYTO"LOGY (of qulooſta, gr, of qulu a 
plant, and rt a diſcourſe) a treatiſe or 
diſcourſe on plants, 

PHYZZ, the face, or countenance, 

PLAUCULAR (of pracularis, lat. of piaculum a 

| ſacrifice) expiatory, having power to atone, 

PIA. MAIER, lat. (among Anatomifts) the 
inmoſt ſkin inclofing the brain. 

PLANISSIMO, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies ex- 
treme ſoft, or ſlow, 

P!A\NNET, the little wood-pecker, a bird. 


4 


ſcience of nature, or of all natural beings, |. 


| 


PIE 

PICKERING, [W. lon, 32 min, lat. 54“. 

20. ] a pretty large town in the north · riding 

of Yorkſhire, belonging to the dutchy of 

Lancaſhire, ſituate on a hill among the wild 

mountains of Blackmoore. It has a plenti- 

ful corn market on monday, and a fair for 
three days at Holy-croſs tide, Diſtant from 

London 170 computed, and 220 meaſured 

miles, and 28 from Vork. 

PICK ECT (of piguet, fr.) a game at cards, 

PICKET (in Fortification) is ſometimes uſed 
for a take, ſharp at one end, to mark out 
the ground and angles of a fortification, when 
the engineer is laying down the plane of it. 
There are alſo largerp ickets,which are drove 
into the earth, to hold together faſcines or 
faggots, in any work caſt up in haſte, And 
pickets are alſo ſtakes drove into the ground 
near the tents of the horſe in a camp, to tie 
their horſes to. And pickets are alſo drove 
into the ground before the tents of the foot, 
to reſt their muſkets or pikes round about 
them in a ring, 

To fland upon the PICKET, is a puniſhment 
inflicted on a horſeman who hath commit- 
ted ſome conſiderable offence, which is to 
have one hand drawn up as high as it can 
be ſtretched, and then he is to ſtand on the 
point of a picket or ſtake, only with the 
toe of his oppoſite foot; ſo that he can nei- 
ther ſtand nor hang well, nor eaſe himſelf 

dy changing feet. N 

PI'CKLE, PICTEL, or PICLE (of piccolo, 

ital.) a ſmall cloſe, or little parcel of land 

incloſed with a hedge. 


ot 
= 


PIANO, ital. (in Muſic) fignifies ſoft, or low. 

PIA'5TER, a foreign coin about the value of 
a crown, | 

FIiZZA, ital. a portico, or covered walk 
ſupported by arches, The werd literally 
gnifies a broad open place, or ſquare. 

FIC, lat, 1 a depravation of appetite, fre- 
quent in girls and women with child, which 
cauſes the patient to long for things unfit for 
food, or incapable of nouriſhing, 2 a print- 
Ing letter, of which there are three ſorts, 
diz. ſmall, great, and double. 

ToPICK, 1 to cleanſe, or ſeparate from filth, 
&, 2 to gather, or pull, 4 to chooſe, or 
take one's choice, 4 to ſteal, or filch. 5 
to trim, or adorn, 6 to gather up. 

A PICK, 12 tool uſed by divers artificers. 2 
(among Printers) a blot occaſioned by dirt on 
the letters, 

PICK-oxe, an inſtrument uſed in digging, 

PICK-lock, I an iron to pick or open locks 
with, 2 a perſon that uſes a pick-lock, 

P ICK-purſe, a kind of herb, 

PICK. thang, a tale- bearer, or one that tells 
Uories to curry favour, 
I'CKAGE, money paid in fairs for breaking 
of the ground to (et up booths or ſtalls, 

PICKAROO'N » 1 a pirate ſhip, 2 a pirate, or 
lea robber, 


FPIOKLE, a ſeaſoning made of brine, vinegar, 
ſpices, &e. 


To PICKLE, to preſerve in pickle. 


PICKLES, plants, fruit, or other vegetable 
matter pickled for ſauce; 

PICTORE'-QUE, fr. like a picture. 

PICTURE (ef pictura, lat. of pings to paint) 
the image, or repreſentation of a thing made 
in painting or ca: Ving, 

To PICTURE, to deſcribe, or repreſent, . 

To PVDDLE, 1 to eat here and there a bit, 
2 to ſtand trifling. 

PIE, 1 a diſh of meat, fruit, &c. baked in paſte, 

2.a mag - pie, a bird. 

PIE-- ald, 1 black and white like a mag - pie. 

2 bald in patches. ; 

PIECE, 1 a part of the whole, 2 a pound 
ſterling, or twenty ſhillings. 3 a certain 
number of ells, or yards of cloth or fluff, 
4 money coined. 5 a picture, or repreſen 
tation. 6.a work, or performance, 7 part, 
or duty. 8 a patch on a garment, &c. 9 
an inſtrument, as a fowling- piece, &c, 

PIECE of erght, a Spaniſh coin; that of Mexi- 
co and Seville is worth about four ſhillings 
and ſix-pence farthing, that of Peru four 
ſhillings and three pence farthing, | 

PIECE of ordnance, includes all forts of great 

guns and mortars made uſe of in an army. 


PUKEREL, 2 young pike fiſh. 


Nnaz Batter. 


ij: Er 


Jattering PIECES, large forts of guns uſed at 
Geges ; ſuch as twenty-four pounders, 

Field PIECE3, a ſmaller ſort, carrying balls 
of ten or twelve pounds. 

PIFCE of vine, eyder, &c. a czſk full of 
thoſe liquors. | 

To PIECE, 1 te patch, or mend with pieces. 
2 to patch up a matter. 

To fall to PIECES, 1 to crumble to pieces. 
2 to be demoliſhed. 3 to fall out, 4 to 
be in labour. | 

PIED, ſported, or ſpeckled, 

FIED-DROIT, fr. (in Architecture) is a 
ſquare pillar differing from a pilaſter in this 
reſpect, that it hath no baſe or capital, It 
is taken alſo for a part of the jambs of a 
door, or window. 

PIEDOUCHE, fr. (in Architecture) is 2 
little ſquare baſe ſmoothed, and wrought 
with mouldings ; which ſerves to ſupport a 

duſt or ſtatue drawn half wey, or any ſmall 
figures in relief, SY 

PIE'NO, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies full, 

To PIEP, to cry hke a chick, 

PIE. potodey court, a court held in foirs to te- 
dreſs all grievances and diſorders. 

To PIERCE (of percer, fr.) 1 to bore through. 
2 to penetrate. 3 to grieve, or trouble. 
PIE'RCER, 1 he that pierces through, 2 an 

inſtrument to broach a vellel, 

PVETY (of Pietas, lat. of pius godly) 1 godii- 


neſs, devotion, religion. 2 love for one's? 


| 


country, parents or relations. 3 jullice, 
rightecuſneſs, 

PIFFAK0, ital. an inſtrument ſomewhat like 
a haut- boy. 


PI'FFERO, ital. a flagelet, or ſmall flute, 
PIG, a young ſwine. 
PT CEO V, fr. the name of an eatable bird. 
PIGEONS foot, the name of an herb. 
 PIGER Henricus, lat. (1. e. ſlothſul Hemy) 
a chemical veſſel that oiſtils very flowly, 
PI'GGIN, a wooden veſſel, with a handle for 
holding liquids. | 
PI'GMENT (of pigmentum, lat. of pingo to 
paint) paint wherewith women colour their 
faces; or any preparation to impart colours 
to bodies, | 
PIKE, 2 a weapon of offence, formerly uſed 
in the infaatry, conlifling of a ſhaft of wood 
ten or twelve foot long, headed with a flat 
pointed Reel, 2 a river fiſh, | 
* ILA'SEER (in ArchiteAure) is a kind of 
ſquare column, ſometiqm e ſtanding free, and 
detached from the wall, but more uſually 
cont guous to it, or let within it, fo that ir 
does not ſhew above the fourth or t:t.h part 
of its thickneſs. The pilafter is different in 
ſeveral orders, and borrows cccaſionally the 
name of ea h, having the ſame ormaments 
and the ſame proportions with the columns, 
PILCH, 3 a covering for a ſaddle. 2 a piece 
of flannel to wrzp a yourg child in, 3 a 
fur- gow. Se 


PIN 

PILCHARD, a fea fiſh like a herring, 

PULCHER, a piece of flannel to wrap 
young child in, a piſſen clout, . 

PILCROW, a paragraph. 

PILE, fr. 1 (in Antiquity) a pyramid of woo 
whereon the bodies of the deceaſed were laid 
to be burnt, 2 (in Architecture) a geit 

* Rake rammed into the earth for a foundation 
to build upon in marſhy ground, 3 a maj 
of maſon's work in forin of a pillar, 4 a 
maſs, or body of building. 5 the arms fide 
of a piece of money. 

ent, the ha- 


ap! 


PILES, a diſeaſe in the fundam 
morrhoides, 

PILE wort, an herb, 

To PVLFER, to ſteal ſmall things. 

ere „a devout traveller to ſome bol) 
place, 

PILGRIMAGE, a journey for that purpoſe, 

PILL (of pꝛilala, lat. a dim. of pila a ball) a 
phyfical pellet, 


To PILL, 1 to rob, or plunder, 2 to fleece, 


or ule extortion, 

PILL garlick, 1 one whoſe hair is fallen off 
by a diſeaſe, 2 a perſon lighted, and had 
in little or no eſteem. 

To PFLLAGE, to plunder, rifle, or rob, 

PILLAGE, plunder. 

PILLAR (in Architecture) is a kind of round 
colum diſengaged from any wall, and made 
without any proportion, being always too 
maſſy or too lender ; ſuch ate the pillan 
that ſupport the vaults of Gothick work. 

PVLLION, a ſort of ſoft ſaddle for a woman 
to ride on behind a man, 

PILLORY (of ftlori, fr. of u a door and 
o a ro ſee, as ſome fancy) a wooden frame 
or engine, on which cheats, and other i: 
fenders Rand, to be ex-mples of public ſhany, 

PI'LLOW, a ſort of cuſhion to lay one's head 


on. 

PILO'SITY (of pil-fitas, lat. of pilut a hai) 
hairineſs, roughneſs, 

PVLOT, t one that conducts ſhips into hare 
bour., or places of ſafety, 2 a ficerſmoen, 
or one that ſtands at the helm and fleers the 
ſhip. 

The PILOT bird, a bird about the Caribbee 
iſlauds in America, that gives notice to ſhips 
that paſs that way. 

PILOTAGE, mency paid to a pilot for con- 
ducting a ſhip. 

PIMP, a procurer of, or attendant upon 
whores, 

To PIMP, to play the pimp. 

PI' MFEXNEL, the name of an herb. 

PUNMPLE, a little wheal, a 

PIN, (from ſpina a thorn) 1 a little piece t 
braſs wire, pointed at one end and headed el 
the other. 2 an oblong piece of wood, ate 
of which mike up a ſort of ply generally 
called nine pins. 3 a peg to hong any ching 
on. 4 a cock, or Ryle, as of a dil. 


To FIN, 1 to faſten with a pin. 2 lo * a 


"ol 


* 


PIN 


a horny induretion of the mem- 


b | 
m7 not much unlike à ca- 


branes of the eye, 


L. (of a clock) the ſame with the 


ſtriking wheel. 
PINCERS, an 


iron inſtrument for various 


fr.) x to nip with the 
as ſhoes do. 


ules, 3 
To PINCH (of pincer , 


fingers. 2 to wing, 3 to re- 
duce to neceſſity. 4 to uſe hardly, 5 to 
nip, or taunt. 6 to grieve, or vex, 7 to 


"Fer, or be at 2 pinch, | ? 

— 1 a nip with the fingers. 2 2 ſtrait, 
or great neceſſity. 3 the time when a thing 
muſt be done. 4 as much as can be taken 
vp between the finger and thumb. A 

PINDA/RIC, a fort of poetry in imitation of 
Pinder, whoſe ſtrains are prodigious lofty, 
and almoſt inimit+ble. N / 

PINE, the pine tree, 

To PINE, to languiſh, to conſume and waſte 
away with grief, | 

PINFOLD, a place to pen up cattle in. 

PUNGLE, a ſmall cloſe, 

PINGUE/DINOUS (ef prnguedo, lat, of pin- 

vis fat) fat, groſs, unwieldy. 
PINGUITY, fatneſs. 

2 1 the wing of a fowl, 2 the tip 
of the wing of a fowl. z the firſt quill of 
a pooſe's wing, 4 (in a watch) that leſſer 
wheel which plays in the teeth of another, 

PINION ef report, is that pinion of a watch 
which is equally fixed on the arbor of the 

F qieat wheel. 

W To PINION oe, to bind his 
faſt, : 

PINK, 1 a ſort of ſhip with a round fern, 
and bulging very much at the ſides. 2 the 
name of a flower, 4 a ſort of fiſh, 

To PINK, 1 to cut little holes. in cloth. 2 
to wink with the eye, 3 to make a hole 
through, 

* INN, a noxious humour in a hawk's 
ook, 

FUNNACE, 1 ſmall ſea veſſel with a ſquere 
fe:n, and ufing both ſcils and ozrs, 2 one 
of the boats belonging to large ſhips of war. 

PINNACLE (of piracle, ir) 1 the tattle- 
ment, or higheſt part of a building, or 
ſpire, 2 the »pex, or height, 8 

PI NNATA folia, lat. winged leaves (among 
Botaniſts) are ſuch leaves of plants as are 
deeply jagged, or indented, and which have 
their parts reſembling feathers, 

dry (ia Falconry) a diſeaſe in a hawk's 
oof 


hands and arms 


vor, 
INNER, 1 a maker of pins. 2 2 pounder of 
N 3 a fort of dreſs for a woman's 
ead, 
PINSON, a pump, or ſhoe without a heel. 
PINT, an Englith meaſure for liquors, two of 
which make 3 quart, | 
PINTEL, or PYNTLF, 1 man's yard, 2 


| 


4 


PIS 


cannon from recoiling. 3 (in a Ship) the 
hooks by which the rudder hangs to the ftern 


poſt. 

PI'NULES, the fights of an aftrolabe, or any 
mathematical inftrument. | 

PIONEER (of pionier, fr.) a digger in an army, 
or a labourer to Jevel ways, caſt up trenches, 
undermine forts, &c. 

PIONY, or PE'ONY, the name of a plant 
that bears a large red flower, 

PI'OUS (of is, lat. godly) 1 religious, godly, 
devout. 2 dutiful, as to parents, or ſuperi- 
ors, 3 bearing tender affection to one's 
country, or relations. 

PIP, T a white ſpot or ſcale under the tip of 
the tongue in poultry. 2 the green ſickneſs, 
2 the ſpot upon cards, 

To PIP, to take away the pip. 

PIPE, 1 a flute, a muſical inſtrument, 
con-uit, or channel, 3 voice, 4 an inſtru- 
ment to ſmoak tobacco in. 5 a butt, or 
half a tun, a wine meaſure containing two 
hogſheads, i. e. one hundred and twenty-ſix 
gallons. 6 thę Great Roll in the Exche» 

uer. 

Clerk of the PIPE, an officer of the exche- 
quer, who charges down in a great roll, made 
up like a pipe, all accounts and debts due to 


the king, diawn out of the remembrancer s 


office. | 

PIPE office, a court in the treaſury, where 
the clerk of the pipe fits as preſident, 

PIPE free, a tree bearing two ſorts of flowers, 
the white and the red. 

To PIPE, 1 to play on a pipe. 2 to ſmoke 
tobacco, 3 to be piping, as fickly people be, 

PIPER, 1 a player on a pipe. 2 à ſmaaker 
of tobacco. 

PP'PEREDGE tree, the barberry buſh, 

PUPERINE, things partaking of the chief 
qualities of pepper, whether ſimples or com- 

unds. . 

PI\rKIN, a ſmall earthen pot with a handle 
to If, N 

PI'PPIN, an excellent ſort of apple. 

PIQUE *, diftaſte, ſpleen, grudge, 

PIQUE'T ?, fr. ſharp,» nipping, biting. 

PIQUE'T, or bIC KT, a game at cards, 

PVRACY, the trade, or practice of a pirate. 

PIRATE (of pirata, lat. of gigalnz, gr. of 
reięa g to ſeize) I a ſea robber, or rover; 
one that«robs on the high ſes, without the 
permiſſion of any prince or ſtate. 2 a pla» 
giary of books, 

To PIRATE, 1 to rob on the ſea. 2 to play 
the plagiary. 7 

PIRA”TICAT, belonging to 2 pirate, 

PI/SCANY, a privilege of fiſhing. 

PI'SCARY, 1 fiſh-market. 2 a place for 
keeping fiſh. 

ISCARY, a liberty of Gthing. 

1 TSCES, lat, (the fiſhes) the twelfth Ggn or 
conſiellation of the zodiac, confilting of a 

hundred 


lin Guanery) an iron pin, which keeps 1 


Ke. i 
PIT, 1 hole in the ground. 2 that ſpace be- 


DI 


hundred and nine ſtars, according to Mr. 
'Flamifteed"s catalogue. 5 

PISCI”VOROUS (of piſciworus, lat. of piſcir 
'fifh, voro to de vour) that feeds opon, or de- 
vours fiſh, 


PPVSCULENT, foll of fiſhes. 


PI'SMIRE, an ant, or emmet. 1 


PISS, urine. | 

To'PISS, to make water, or evacuate urine, | 

PPFSSASPHALTUS, lat. (of Tnigoaopanro; 
gr. of rien pitch, and #-+a7 rg bitumen) 
pitch and bitumen mingled naturally. 

PIs TACHO aut, a ſmall nut growing in Syria 
and Egypt of a ſpiey ſmell. | 

PISTIFLLOUM, 1 a peftle, 2 (in Botany) a 
little upright part in the middle of the calyx, 
or the leaves of flowers. | 

PI'STOL (of prſelet, fr.) a ſmall ſort of fire 
arms. f 


To PVSTOL, to wound or kill with a piſtol 


tot. | 
PISTO'LE, a Spaniſh pieee of gold worth ſe- 
venteen ſhillings and fx: pence. | 
PISTON, fr. the ſucker of a pump, ſyringe, 
| 


tween the galleries and the ſtage of a play- 

houſe ; fo called from being ſunk below the 

level of the ſtage. 3 the ſpectato.s in the 
pit. | 

PIT. fall, a gin to catch birds, 

PiTCH (of pix, lat.) 1 an oily bituminous! 
ſubſtance well known, drawn chiefly from 

pine and fir trees. 2 ſtature, or fize. 3 
meaſure, limits, bounds, 

Burgandy PITCH, the cleareſt, pitch melted 
with oil of turpentine, 

Naval PITCH, rt that drawn from old pines 


burnt, 2 that ſcraped off the fides of old 


veſſels, 

To PITCH, 1 to davb over with pitch, 2 to 
throw, or fling. * 3 to put down, 4 to fix, 
or ſettle, 5 to pave with ſmall ſtones. 
6 to fall upon, as to pitch upon one's head. 
7 to alight, as a bird, 8 to appoint, or aſ- 
ſign. 

PITCH (in Architecture) is the angle which 
a gable-end, and conſequently the whole roof 
of a building is ſet to. 

PI'TCHER, an earthen water-pot, 

PI/TCHFORK, an inſtrument uſed by huſ- 
bandmen. 

PI'TCHING pence, a duty paid in fairs and 
markets for the ſelling of commodities. 

Pi/TEOQUS, 1 full of pity, 2 wretched, or 


\ PFTTANCE (of pitante, ff.) the Thin U, 
tion bf viftuals given to monks 1 * 

PITTANCER, the monk appoi | 
vide or diſtribute victuals 19 = as 


| PITUTTA, lat. phlegm, one of the four hy. 


mobrs found in the bodies of animals, wa 
is a more heavy and viſcid part of the blood 
PITU'ITOUS + (of pituitoſus, lat, of fing 
dier! phlegmatic, wateriſh, or full «« 
phlegm. ; | 
PI''TY (of Pisie, fr.) 1 compaſſion, comm. 
ſeration. 2 (ad thing, or misfortune, 
To PIT V, to take pity, or compaſſion on, 
PII, ital. (in Mofic) fignifies a lirtle more, and 
increaſes the ſtrength of the fignification of 
the word it is joined with, as, _ 2 
PIU allegro, ital. i. e. play a little more Þiy 
and briſk than allegro by itſelf requires, 
PIU piano, ital. fignifies more oft and low, 
than piano, when ſet by itſelf, 
PIU preſto, ital. i. e. play quicker than pref 
itſelf requi es. 
PIP 4, ital. an haut · boy. ITE: 
P, fr. is a piece of iron like a top, ſet 
into the ſole or ring at the bottom cf a gate, 
ſo as to bear it up and give it motion, 
PIZZLE, the griſly part of the penis of 4 
beaſt. 
Cloven PIZ Z. LE, a diſeaſe in ſheep, 
PLACABVLITY, placable, temper, or eaſ- 
neſs of being pacified. 


PLA!CABLE (of placabilis, lat. of place ts | 


pleaſe) ezfily appeaſed, or ſoon pacified. 
PLA'CAERT, or PLACART (of placatrt, 
dut,) a proclamation or ordinance iſſued by 
the ſtates of Holland, | 
PLA'CARD, fr. 1 a table wherein orden, 
&c. are written and hung up. 2 a leaf of 
paper paſted to a wall or poſt for pablic view, 
3 a particular licence whereby a man is per- 
mitted to maintain unlawful games, 4 the 
. forepart of a woman's peidicoat, : 
PLACE, fr. 1 a room or ſpace wherein a thing 
or perſon is or may be. 2 a paſſage, 41 
place of ſcripture, 3 a town, or hold, 4 
employment, office, or poſt. 5 rank, ot 
quality, 6 part, or duty. 

PLACE (in Philoſophy) is either abſolute, ot 
relative. | : 
Abſelate PLACE is that pert of ſpace which 

any body takes up and fills. 
Relative PLACE, is the apparrot, ſecoſdinj, 
or ſenſible poſition of any body, according to 
the determination of our ſenſes, with reſpect 
to other contiguous or adjoining bodies. 
PLACE of arms, when taken 1n general, !8 


miſerable, 
FITH, I the inward part ar marrow of a tree, 
Kc. 2 the light ſtuff that is within a quill, 
PI'THY, 1 full of pith, or matrow. 2 ſub- 
ſtantial, full of good matter. ; 
PI'TIFUL, 1 that deſerves to be pitied. 2 
ſorry, or wretched. 3 compaſſionate, or full 


a ſtrong city, which is pitched upon for the 
magazine of any army ; but (in Fortificas 
tion) it generally fGgnifies the body of 3 fot» 
trels, | 

PLACE of arms in a garriſon, is 2 large open 
ſpot of ground in the midcle of the ci, 
where the great ſireets meet, or elſe between 


the ramparts and the houſes, foribe gi! = 


of pity. 
PITT ILESS, unmerciful, void of pity, | 


PLA 


occaſion, - 
11 of arms of a trench, or of an attack, 
is a poſt near it, ſheltered by a parapet, or 
epaulment, for horſe or foot to be at their 


arms, to make good the trenches againſt the 


ies of the enemy» __ | | 
— PLACE, is a certain extent wherein 


eh point may indifferently ſerve for the ſo- 
—＋ an — * when it 
reſolved geometrically, 
Sinph PLACE (in Geometry) 1s when the 
int that ſatisfies the problem is found in a 
line, whether right or curve, and that by 
the reaſon of the want of one condition only, 
to render the problem determinete altogether, 
Suid PLACE (in Geometry) is when, three 
| conditions are wanting to the determination 
of the point ſought, and fo it-will be found 
| in a ſolid 3 end this may be included under 


either a plane, curve, or mixt ſuperficies, | 


| and theſe either determinate, or indefinitely 
extended, : 
Superficial FLACE (in Ceometry) is when there 
being two conditions wanting to determine 
ö zny point that ſatisfies any problem, that 
point may be taken throughout the extenfion 
| of ſome ſuperficies, whether plane or curve. 
PLACE of the ſun, far, or planet (in Aftro- 
pomy) is the fign, degree, end minute of the 
zodiac, which the object is in; or it is 
that degree of the ecliptic, reckoved from 
the beginning of Aries, which is cut by the 
© objects circle of longitude 3 and therefore it 
, is often called, rhe longitude of the ſun, far, 
1 cr plarer, : 


At parent PLACE. See APPARENT place. 


y PLACE (in Fortification) is generally taken 
f for the fortreſs, or ſtrong hold, and is ei- 
. ther regular, or irregular, 

i Regular PLACE, is that whoſe ſides and angles 


are equal, 

regular PLACE, is that whoſe angles and 
liaes are unequal, 

o FLACH, 1 to put, or lay. 4 to procure 
an employment, 

WLACENTS, lat. (a cake) the wamb cake; 
2 10ftiſh reundiſh maſs found in the womb of 
a pregnant woman, and generally excluded 
after the fœtus. : 
PLACID (cf placidus, lat. of places to pleaſe) 
1 quiet, ſoft, eaſy, 2 meek, mild. 3 be- 
mgn, kind, gracious. 4 patient, conſtant, 
unmoyed, 


} FLACITA, lat. pleas, or pleading. 
: f 4CTATOR, lat. a pieader, 
: LACITUM, lat. x ſentence, an opinion, an 


Ordinance 5 
maxim, 


rr, the open part of a woman's p*t- 
Oat, 


LAD, 13 ſort of mantle worn 
Highlanders, 
manite is made, 


a decree, 2 an apboriſm, a 


by the Scotch 
2 the ſtuff of which their 


P L. A 


ry. 
| PLA/GIARISM, the practice of à plagiary. 


PLA/GIARY (of Plagiarius, lat, of plagium 

- theft) 1 one that lealeth other mens chil- 
dren, or ſervants. 2 A book: thief, or one 
that ſtealeth or filcheth from other mens 
writings, and pretendeth himſelf to be the 
author, | 

PLAGUE, 1 the peſtilence; a, very, acute, 
de ſtructive, malignant, and contagious, diſ- 
eaſe, uſually proving mortal. 2 peſt, or 
bane. 
ment, or judgment. 

To PLAGUE, to vex, teaze, or torment... 


ſmooth) x even, ſmooth, flat. 2 open, not 
obſtiucted. 
4 clear, evident, manifeſt. 5 that is not 
formal. 6 downright, ſincete, candid. 7 
fair, boneſt, juſt. K 

PLAIN, adv. diſtinctly, intelligibly. 

PLAIN, ſub. 1 a level extent, or country. 2 
a tool that carpenters and joiners ule, . 3 a 
level ſurface. 

PLAIN cbart (in Navigation) is that whoſe de- 
grees of longitude and latitude are of the 
ſame length. Or, it is that whoſe degrees of 


degree of latitude, "8 
PLAIN ſa:ling, the method of keeping a.ſhip's 
reckoning, on, a plain chart, or that. on 
which the degrees of latitude and. longitude 
are equal, | | 
PLAIN ſcale, is a thin ruler, of wood, or metal, 


ſines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rhumbs, 
&c. and is of ready uſe in moſt, parts of the 
mathematics, particularly in Navigation. 
PLAIN table, an inſttument uſed in ſurveys» 
ing of land, whereby the plain is taken on 


the ſpot without any future protraction, or 


plotting, 

PLAINT, 1 complaint, or lamentation. 2 
the exhibiting of any action, perſonal or 
real in writing, 


has entered a complaint or action againſt 
another, 
PLAVSTER, See PLASTER, _ 


of hair, 

PLAN, fr. 1 a draught, or delineation. 2 
a ſcheme, or draught of a project. y 

PLANCERE (in Architecture] is the under 
part of a roof of a corona; which: is the 
ſuperior part of the cornice, between two 
cimaſiums. 

PLA/NCHER (of planche, fr.) a plank, or 
board, 

PLA/NCHING, the laying the floor of # builds 
ing. 

PLANE (in Geometry) a plain figure; or a 
ſurface lying evenly. between its bounding 

2 PLANR 


* 
lines. 


E e in, upon ary ſudden alarm, or PLAGIA'RIAN, of, ot belonging to a flat 


3 a troubleſome perſon, . 4 puniſh - 


PLAIN, adj. (of planus, lat, of Nn, gr. 
3 ſimple, without ornaments - 


-- 


longitude are of the ſame. length in every 


whereon are greguated the lines of chords, - 


-* 


PLAINTIFF, the complainant, or perſon who 


- 


PLAIT, 1 a fold in a garment, &c. 2 a treſs 


* — — — P 
. 4 re > bu 0 gy a rs og — 


PLA 


PLANE of a dial, is the ſurface on which any 


dial is ſuppoſed to be deſcribed. | 
Geometrical PLANE (in Perſpective) is a plane 
- ſurface, parallel to the horizon, placed lower 
than the eye; wherein the viſidle objects 


ore imagined without any alteration, except 


that they are ſometimes reduced from a |: 


greater to a leſſer ſize, 
Horizontal PLANE (in Perſpective) is a pla ne 
. which is parallel to the horizon, and which 
paſſes through the eye, or hath the eye ſup- 
poſed to be placed in it, 

PLANE of gravitation, or gravity in any 
heavy body, is a plane ſuppoſed to pats 
through its centre of gravity. | 

PLANE (in Fortification) is the repreſentation 
of a work in its breadth and heighth. + 

PLANE boreprer (in Optics) is that which paſ- 
ſeth through the horopter, and is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the two optical axes. 

PLANE number, is that which may be pro- 
duced by the multiplication cf two numbers 
one by another; thus 6 is a plane number, 
becauſe it is produced of the multiplication 
of 3 by 2; for twice 3 is 6. 

PLANE problem (in Mathematics) is ſuch an 
one as can be ſolved geometrically by the in- 
terſection either of a tight line and a circle, 
cr of the circumferences of two circles, 

FLANE of reflexion (in Catoptrics) is that 
which paſſes through the point of reflexion, 
and is always perpendicular to the plane of 
the glaſs, or reflecting body. 

PLANE of refraction, is a ſuiface drawn 
through the incident and refracted ray, 

PLANE fur face, is that which lies evenly 
between its bounding lines; and as a right 
line is the neareſt diſtance from one point to 
another, ſo a plane ſurface, is the ſhorteſt ex- 
tenſion from one line to another. 

Fertical PLANE (in Optics and PerſpeRive) 
is a plane ſurface which paſſeth along the 
principal ray, and conſequently through the 
eye, and is perpendicylar to the geometi ical 

are. a 

ri an edged inſtrument uſed to ſhave 
wood ſmooth. 

ILAYNET (of aNavine, gr. of mhavaw to 
wander) a celeſtial body revolving round the 
ſun as a centre, and continually changing its 

| poſition with reſpect to the other ſtars, They 
are diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecondary. 
We now number the earth among the pri- 
mary planets, becauſe we knew it moves 
round the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury do; and that in a path 
or orbit between Mars and Venus. 


Primary PLANETS, call:d alſo ſimply, ard | 


» 


primary planet, as the centre of they 4 

tion 3 ſuch are the Moon moving round on 

Tok and thoſe moving round Satun and 
upiter. . | 

Inferior PL ANETS, are thoſe primary planets 
which move in an orb between the earth and 

the ſun, viz. Venus and Mercury, | 

Superior PLANETS, are thoſe primary planety 
farther off from the ſun than our eanh i 
viz. Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, f 

PLAY/NETARY, belonging to the planets, 

PLANIFO'LIOUS flozoers (in Botany) are ſuch 
as are made up of plain leaves ſet together 
round the centre in circular rows, 

F PLANFLOQUY (of 'þlaniioquium, lat, of 
planus plain, and /oquor to ſpeak) a ſpeaking 

_ plainly, 

PLANIMETRY (of p/anus, lot. plain, and 
HEE gr. to meaſure) the art ol meaſure 
ing all ſorts of plain ſurfaces, 

To PLA/NISH, to make plain, as filter. 
ſmiths, pewterers, &c, do, 

PLAYNISFERE (of planiſoberium jt. of pli. 
nus plain, and ſſbæra a ſphere, or globe) the 
circles of the ſphere deſcribed in plans, of 
on a plane; or it is a plane or flat projection 
of the ſphere, And thus the maps either of 
heaven or earth are called planrſphercs, u 
2Ifo other aſtrolabical infruments, 

T PLANITY (of planitas, lat, of plan 

plain) plainneſs, clearneſs, 

PLANK, a board, | 

PLANT (of planta, lat. an herb) 1 an bert. 
2 a young tree to ſet. 3 the ſole of the 
foot. 

Imper fe&# PLANTS (in Botany) are ſuch 25 ti- 
ther really want both flower and ſeed, or elle 
ſeem to do fo, | 

To PLANT, 1 to ſet trees, herbs, &c. 2to 
people a country, 3 to fix cannon, & 
4 to introduce, or make known, as to platt 
the goſpel. 5 to fix or ſettle, 

PLA/NTAIN, the name of en hetb. 

PLA/NTAR (of p'antaris, lat. of planta, ths 
ſole of the foot) belonging to the ſole of tht 
foot. 

|LANT ATION (ef plantotio, lat, ef plant 
to plant) 1 a place planted with trees, heit, 
&c, 2 a colony, or ſettlement cf people u 
a foreign country, | : 

FLANTA ſeminalis, lat. (2mong Bots 
the little plant which lies in miniatute n 
every ſeed, 


PLA'NTER, 1 one who plants, ot ſets, 2 


one who has a plantation, 

PLANTI"GEROUS (of plantiger, lat. of plate 
ta a plant, and gero to bear) beafinz, c 
producing plants. 


by w:y of eminence, planets, are thiſe fix PLASH, a puddle, or place full of Randing 


which move round the ſun as their proper | 


water, 


centre, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the To PLASH, 1 to daſh with water, Ke. 20 


E+riþh or Tellus, Venus, anc Mercury. 


Secondary PLANETS, called alſo ſatellitrs, 
thoſe that accompany or move round ſome |. 


mong Gardeners) to bend, or ſpread ihe 
boughs of trees, A818 


PLA 
| # ER. 1a compoſition of lime end hair 
FLA . cover nde of a building. 
2 a medicinal compokition of a ſolid conſiſt- 
ence ; emplaſier, 3 2 piece of linnen, or 
 ſeather ſpread over with ſuch compolition, to 
be applied externally to wounds. 
To PLASTER, to cover a wall over with mor- 
tar, or parget. 


PL III 3, lat. (of nmntogw, gr. to faſhion 


or mould) the art of making figures in clay 


eatth. | 


PLASTIC, ſkilful in makiog ſtatues of earth. 

PLAISTIC virtue (among Philoſophers) that 
faculty which can form or faſhion any thing; 
a term invented to expreſs the faculty of ge- 
neration, or vegetation. 

PLASTO'GRAPHY (of m\agoygatin, gr. of 
Nags; fiction, and ea ꝙ to write) A fititi- 
ous, or falſe writing. | 

To PLAT,tq weave ruſhes, &c, into each other. 

PLAT-tand (in ArchiteQure) is a ſquare 
moulding, having leſs projection than height ; 
ſuch are the faces of an architrave, and the 
plat band of the modillions of a cornice, 

PLATE, 1 gold, or filver diſhes, 2 a prize. 
3 a flat piece of metal, china, &c. to eat on, 
4 a plain thin piece of metal. 5 (in the plu- 
ral number) kickſhaws, or r2goos ſerved at 

table between the courſes and before the fruit. 

To PLATE, 1 tg cover with a thin plate of 
gold, or ſilver, 2 to reduce any kind of 
meral into plates, or thin pieces, 


PLA TEN, or PLATINE (of platine, fr.) the 


plate of a printer's preſs. 

PLATFORM (in Architecture) is a row of 
beams that ſupport the timber-work of a 
roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where 
the entablature ought to be raiſed. Alſo a 
kind of terraſs-walk on the top of a build- 
ing, from whence we mey t-ke a fair pro- 
ſpect of the adjacent gardens or fields: ſo an 
edifice is (aid to be covered with a platform, 
when it hath no arched roof, 


pared on the ramparts for the raiſing a bat - 
tery of cannon; or it is the whole piece of 
fortification raiſed in a re- ente ting angle. 
PLATO/NIC, belonging to Plato, or his tenets. 
PLATONIC bodies (in Geometry) are ſolids 
whoſe ſurface is compoſed of regular and equal 
figures, and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal. 
Such as the tetrahedron, hex-hedron, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron, and 
2 can be no more regular bodies beſides 
ele, | 
PLATONIC love, is à love abſtracted from 
all corporeal groſs impreſſions and ſenſual ap. 
Petites, and conſiſts not in any catnal frui- 


uon, but in contemplation and ideas of the | 


mind, fo called from Plato that divine philo- 
ſopher. | 
PLATONIC year, is every 36,c00th year, at 


which time ſome philoſophers imegined that 
ll pero and things would return to the 


PLATFORM (in Fortification) is a place pre- 


icoſabedron, | 


WS 
ſame fate as they gow ate, In this ſpace, 
nearly, the poles of the world revolve about 
the poles of the ecliptic. See Phiioſep. 
Britan, „ 

PLA/TONISM, the doftrine and fentiments 
of Plato and his followers. 

PLATOON, or PELOTON (of pelbten, fr.) 
a ſmall ſquare body cf muſqueteere, ſuch as 
is uſed to be dr:wn cut of a bat:alion of 
foot, when they form the hollow ſquare to 
ſtrengthen the angles. 

PLA/TTER, a broad diſh; 

PLAN RIA, gr. (of TX:1v5 broad, and 
ogn the ball, or apple of the eye) a diſeaſe 
in the eye when it cannot ſhut. 

APLAU'DITE, lat. (i. e. clap your hands) 
a clapping of hands in token of applauſe, or 
approbation of any action, &c. 

PLAU'SIBLE (of plauſibilis, lat. of plauds to 
applaud), 1 that which is well accepted, and 
received with favour, 2 ſpecious, colour- 
able, ſeemingly fair. 


PLAUSIBY/LITY, 1 the appearance, or poſſi. 


bility of ſucceſs, 2 a ſpeciouſneſs, & ſeeme 

ing fairneſs, | | 

PLAY- houſe, a theatre, or place where dra- 
matic performances are repreſented. | 

PLAY, 1 game, or divertiſement, 2 a ſhew, 
or ſpectacle. 3 a comedy, or tragedy, 4 
ſport, mad trick. 

PLEA, 1 that which either party alledges for 
himſelf in court. 2 excule, or pretence, 
To PLEAD, 1 to defend, or excule. 2 to 
acknowledge, or diſown, 3 to alledge, or 

pretend. 

PLEA/SANT (of plaiſant, fr.) 1 delightful, 
charming. 2 facetious, agreeable. 3 im- 

rtinent, ridiculous, 

PLEA/'SANTNESS, or PLEA'SANTRY,. x 
amiableneſs, delightfulneſs. 2 jeſt, raillery, 
humour. SY 

To PLEASE (of plaire, fr.) 1 to content, or 
ſatisfy, 2 to pleaſure, or oblige. 3 to hu- 
mour, or be complaiſant to. 4 to be pleaſ - 
ed, to be willing, 

PLEA'SURABLE, pleaſept, agreeable. 

PLEA'SURE (of plaifir, fr.) 1 content, joy, 
delight. 2 diverſion, recreation, 3 good 
turn, or office, kindneſs, ſervice, 4 will, 
defire, 5 commands, 

To PLEASURE, 1 to content, or ſatisfy, 2 
to humour, or delight, 3 to oblige, or lay 
an obligation on. . | 

PLEBETAN (of plcbeius, lat. of plebs the mol - 
titude, ot common people) one of the vulgar 
ſort. | 

PLEBEI'TY, meanneſs of quality. 

PLEDGE, i pawn, or furety, 2 bail, or 
ſurety. 3 a hoſtage in war, 4 a proof, or 
teſtimony. 

To PLEDGE, 1 to pawn, or engage. 2 to 

de ſurety to one for the reft of the comp-ny, 


that he hell receive no harm while he is 


erioking ; a cuſlom occaſioned by the prace 
Ooo tice 
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 PLE/NITUDE, 1 follneſs. 2 (among Phy- 


' PLETHO'RIC, troubled with a plethory. 


PLI 


PLU 


tice of the Danes heretofore in this kingdom, both in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 


who frequently uſed to ſtab or cut the 


throats of the natives while they were ee! 


a flat tent made to lay upon a wound, as af- 
ter letting blood, &c, | 
PLET ADES 3, gr. (of h to fail) an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſeven ſtars in the neck of the 
conftellationTaurus. They are thus called, as 
being terrible to mariners, by reaſon of the 
ſtorms that frequently ariſe with them. 
PLENARTY, a term uſed when a benefice is 


PLICA, a diſeaſe among the Polanden, which 
—_— their hair to eling together like a cow, 
tail. N 


ing. . ; 7 | 
PLEDGET, or PLE”GET (among Surgeons) PLYCATURE (of plicatura, lat. of Act 


fold) a folding, or plaiting, 
PLIGHT, ftate, or condition of the body, 
To PLIGHT, to engage, or promiſe ſolemn| 
PLINTH (in Architecture) is a ſquare r 
table, under the mouldings of the baſes df 
columns and pedeſtals, 


{PLITE, an ancient ſort of meaſure, ſuch u 


| our yard, or ell, 


full. | 


PLENARY (of plenier, fr. of plenus, lat. full) 


full, intire, complete. 
PLENIPOTENCY (of plenus, lat. full, and 
potentia power) full power. | 
PLE/NIPOTE'NTIAL, belonging to 2 pleni- 
potentiary. 
PLE'NIPOTE/NTIARY, one that has full 
power from a prince or ſtate, to treat and 


PLOCE 2, gr. a figure in Rhetoric, in which 
ha is by way of emphaſis ſo ſeparated, 
that it expreſſes not only the thing fignifie 

but alſo the quality of 4 mY ; 

To PLOD, 1 to labour earneſtly in a bufineh, 
2 to have one ahead full of. | 

+ PLORABU'ND (of plarabundus, lat, of pl. 
ro to lament, and abundantia abundance) 
making great lamentation. 


conclude upon all things contained in his 
commiſſion. | 
PLE!NISTS (of plenum, lat. full ſpace) a ſet of 
_ philoſophers who admit of no vacuum, as 
the Cartefians, &c. 


ficians) the ſame with ee, 

PLENTEOUS, or PLENTIFUL, abundant, 
having ſufficient of. 

PLE NT (of plenitas, lat. of plenus full) a- 
bundance, great ſtore. 

PLE/ONASM (of wazoraruog, gr. of .- 
cy-Ca to overflow) 1 a figure in Grammar, 
when a letter or ſyllable is added, either to 
the beginning, middle, or end of a word. 2 
a figure in Rhetoric, when ſome ſuperfluous 


PLOT, 1 a ſecret and ill defign, 2 a conſſi- 
racy, 3 an intrigue, 4 the fable of a di- 
ma. 5 a piece, or ſpot, 6 a ſea chart. 

To PLOT, I to conſpire, or machinate. 2 U 
adviſe, or conſult, 4 to draw a plan, 

PLOTTER, a conſpirator. 

Pl. OTTON. See . 

PLO VER (of plavier, fr.) a fort of fowl. 

PLOUGH, or PLOW, 1 an inſtrument to 
till the ground. 2 a mathematical influ. 
ment made of box or pear- tree, uſed by ſes- 
men to take the height of the ſun or flan, 
in order to find the latitude, 3 (among 
Book- binders) a tool to cut the leaves of the 

book ſmooth. 4 a tool uſed by carpenters, 
&c. 5 (in Law) a hide of land, 


words are added, to expreſs the earnefineſs 
of the ſpeaker, and a greater certainty of 
the matter, 
PLERO!TICS (of Nga, gr. of ne 
to fill up) medicines which breed fleſh, and 
fill up wounds; incarnatives, ſarcotics, 


FLE”/THORA, or PLE#THORY (of n- 


Owe, gr. of cn to be full) is when the 
veſſels are fuller of good and laudable hu. 
mours than is agreeable to a natural Rate of 
Health, and ariſeth either from a'diminution | 
of ſome natural evacuations, or from de- 
d:uch and feeding higher, or more in quan- 
tity than the ordinary powers of the viſcera 
can digeſt, 


PLEURA, er, a thin double membrane, which 
covers all the inward cavity of the thorax, 

PLEU'RISY, an inflammation of the pleura, 
accompanied with a continual fever, ſtitches 
in the ſidb, and difficulty of breathing. 

PLEU'RORTHOPNOF/A (of ev i; the 
pleuriſy, 80; ſtreight, and won, gr. breath) 


PLOUGH- alu, a penny which every plough» 
man anciently paid to the church. 

PLOUGH- land, a certain quantity of land, 
near an hundred acres, | 


PLOUGH ys the next Monday after 


twelfth-day, when our northern ploughmen 

draw a plough from door to door, and beg 

money to drink, : 

To PLUCK, to pull with a twitch, 

PLUCK, 1 the heart, lights and liver of a cal, 
or ſheep, 2 a ſudden pull, or twitch 

Fire-PLUCK, a pump made in feveral parts of 
London and Weſtminſter, to ſupply engines 
with water, in cafe of fire. 

PLUG, a large wooden peg wherewith to ſtop 
a water-pipe, or the like. 

PLC E, fr. (of pluma, lat, a feather) 1 
the feathers of a bird. 2 a bunch of feathers 
tied together for ornament, 3 (among Fal- 
coners) the feathers under a hawk's wing. 

PLUMB, or PLUM, r a fruit well known, 

2 5 word uſed by the Londoners for a hun- 


dred thouſand pounds. 


a diſeaſe of the fide, when the patient can- }PLUMB line, or PLUMB-rule, an inſtru- 


not breathe unleſs he ſit up. 


ment uſed by carpenters, &6 to find = 


PLVABLE, or PLVANT, flexible, fielding, 


1 


PLU 
' zllar, wall, &c, ſtands upright, 

L137 ö , 62 lead naturally mingled 
with filver- 2 lead pres almoſt into aſhes 

vehemence of the fire. 

Ab EOUs, or PLUMBEAN (of plum- 
beus, lat. of plumbum lead) 1 leaden, or of 
lead. 2 of the colour of lead. 

PLUMBERY (of plumbum, lat. lead) the art 
of caſting, preparing, and working Jead, 


PLUME (of pluma, lat. a feather) 1 a tuft of 


feathers for ornament, 2 (in Botany) is 
that part of the ſeed of a plant divided at its 
Poole end into ſeveral pieces like a bunch of 
feathers, which in its growth becomes the 
trunk. 4 (in Corn) is that part which ſhoots 
out towards the ſmaller end of the ſeed. 4 
(among Falconers) the general colour, or 

mixture of the feathers of a hawk. 

PLUME. allam, a mineral, a kind of talk. 

PLUME-ftriker, a paraſite, 


To PLUME, 1 to pluck, or pick the feathers | 


off, 2 to ſtrip one of his money, cloaths, 
&c, 3 to value one's ſelf on ſome advan- 


e. 

PLUMI'GEROUS (of plumiger, lat. of pluma 
a feather, and gero to bear) bearing feathets. 

PLUMING (among Falconers) is when a hawk 
ſeizes on a fowl and plucks the feathers from 
its body. 

PLUMMER, a dealer, or worker in lead. 

PLUMMET, 1-4 plumb-line uſed by maſons, 
carpenters, &c, 2 a large piece of lead to 
ſound the depth of the ſea. 3 a pencil of 
caſt lead to rule lines on paper withal. 

PLUMO “STT (of plumoſi tas, lat, of pluma a 
feather) full of feathers, 

PLUMP, fat, full of fleſh; 

To PLUMP, 1 to ſwell, or increaſe, 
make a noiſe. on falling into the water, 

PLU'NDER, booty got by plundering. 

To PLUNDER, to rob, ſpoil, or take away 
by violence. 

To PLUNGE, to dip over head and ears, 

PLUNGE, trouble, or perplexity. : 

PLUNGEON, a diver, a water fowl, 

PLUNKET colour, a ſort of blue colpur. 

PLURAL (of pluralis, lat, of plura many) 
that containeth many, 


PLURALIST, a clergyman who hath ſeveral 
benefices ; 


2 to 


PLURAY LITY (of pluralitas, lat. of plura 


many) 1 more than one, multiplicity. 2 


preater number, majority. 
PLUS, lat, (i. e. more) a term in Algebra 


commonly uſed for mejis or magus more. Its 


character is Thus 4 + 10 "14, is 
read four plus ten is equal to fourteen, 
PLUSH „ I ſort of ſtuff with a knap or ſhag 
on one fide like velvet. 2 (among Botaniſts) 
the middle of roſes, anemonies, &c, which 
ſome call thrum, or thrummy head, 
PLU'VIAL (of pluvialis, lat. of pluo to rain) 
2 or owery. 2 bringing, or cauſing 


PN E 


PLU'VIOUS (of plevieſur, lat.) very rainy, full 


of rain. 

To PLY (of plier, fr.) 1 to apply one's ſelf to 
a thing. 2 to bend, 4 to bend, or make 

to bend. 4 to be intent upon. 5 to attend 
at a certain place, in order to get a fare. 6 
to turn to windward, as a ſhip. 

PLY'MOUTH, [W. lon. 4. 27/. lat. 50. 
26/.] a port town of Devonſhire, ſituate be- 
tween the Plym and Tamar, juſt before their 
influx into the Britiſh channel. From a 
meer fiſhing town this place is become the 
biggeſt in the county, and is one of the 
chief magazines in it z occaſioned by its port, 
the ſafeſt in England, and capable of con- 
taining one thouſand fail, It is defended 
by ſeveral forts, mounted with near three 
hundred guns. About two miles up the 
mouth of the Tamar are two docks, one 
wet, the other dry, with all conyeniences 
for building and re-building of ſhips. This 
town has a good pilchard fiſhery, drives a 
conſiderable trade to the Streights and the 
Weſt. Indies, and has a cuſtom-houſe, two 
churches, a charity-ſchool, four hoſpitals, a 
work- houſe, and two printing- houſes. *Tis. 

a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, twenty-four common-council, a 
recorder and town-clerk, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, Between this town 

and the ſea, is a hill called the Kaw, with 8 
delightful plain on the top. Its markets are 
on monday, thurſday, and ſaturday, and its 
fairs October the 18th, and the thurſday af- 
ter St. Luke's day. Diſtant from London 
173 computed, - and 215 meaſured miles, 
and 40 from Exeter, 

PLYMPTON, [W. lon. 49. 200. lat. 5o?, 
25/.] a populous town in Devonſhire, fituate 
on a rivulet that falls into the Plym; and 
confifts of two ſtreets of ordinary houſes, It 
is a borough, ſending two members to par- 
liament, and was incorporated by Q. Eliza- 
beth, under a mayor, recorder, eight alder- 
men, a bailiff, town clerk, &. It bas a 
guild-hall ſupported by ſtone pillars, where 
the corn market is kept, which is on ſatur- 
day. The fairs are on February'the 14th, 
March the 25th, Holy-thurſday, June 5 
24th, Auguſt the iſt, and October th 
18th. Diſtant from London 180 computed, 
and 220 meaſured miles, 5 from Plymouth, 

| and 36 from Exeter. ; 

PNEUMAYTICAL, or PNEUMA'/TIC (of 
T\evjaalino”, gr. of mveuua the wind) that 
acts by the force of the wind, or air. 

PNEUMAVTTICs, is the doctrine of the gra- 
vitation and preſſure of elaſtic, or compreſ- 
fible fluids, as air. Mat | 

PNEUMATO”LOGY (of Tyvpcs a. ſpirit, 
and Aa a diſcourſe) an account of ſpirits: ; 


alſo a treariſe of the air. 
PNEUMATO”VMPHALUS (of  mysuraalopr 
pa dec, gr. of e wind, and pan 


O 0 0 2 the 


POE 
the navel) a ſwelling in the nave), occaſioned 
by wind. 
PNEUMATO'S!S, gr. the generation. of the 
enimal ſpirits, which is performed in the 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain. | 
PNEUMO'NICS (of , gr. the longs, 
or of Tyv;a the breath) medicines proper in 
diſeaſes of the lungs in which reſpiration is 


concerned. | | | 
To FOACH (of pocher, fr.) 1 to boil eggs 
y any 


without their ſhells, 2 to catch illegal] 
game. | 
PO'CARD, a water fowl. 
POCK, a pimple, ,or puſtle of the 


ſmall pox. 


POCKET, 1 a little bag worn in a garment. | 


2 half a ſack(of wool, 


POCKET. bays among Fowlers) ſhort nets for | 


taking p 
PO CKIF V 
French p 
ere e c 
2, 500. ] in the weſt. riding of Yorkſhire ; 
— Wade on ſaturday, — a fair 50 f 
the 2otb, and November the firſt. Diſtant 
from London 152 computed, and 183 mea- 
ſored miles, and 16 from Vork. | 
POCKS, a diſte 


* alive. 
„ or PO CK, that has got the 


Sox, IW. lon. 40 min. lat. 


This is peculiar ta the anci 
writers; for they refer the Kino, 
of the ſtars always to that of the ſun: n. 
accordingly make three ſorts of 
2 and ig Comical, Acronical (or 
as ſome write it Acrony#al) and H n 
See thoſe words. * ; TY 
T To POETRVZE, to play the poet, to make 
verſes. : E 
POET RV, (of wong, gr. of vate to make) 
poeſy 3 the art of compoſing poems, or piece 
in verſe, | 
POGE, a cold in a horſe's head, 
POI'GNANCY s, or POVNANCY, fag, 
CC 
POI'GNANT.*, or POYNANT (of rip 
nant, fr.) ſharp, tart, biting, fatirical, 
POINT (of ptinre,' fr.) 1 the ſharp top of ay 
thiog. 2 a Cape, or promontory, 3 head, 
or chief matter. 4 a fort of ſace to tie 
with. 5 iſſue, or paſs. 6 2 flop, or chi. 
racter uſed” to mark the diviſions of a dl. 
courſe. 7 &efign, or purpoſe. 3 a fort df 
needle work. 9 the gnomon, or Alyle of x 
dial. 10,(2mong Navigators) eleven degiets, 
fifteen minutes, or one thirty. ſecond pat vf 
the mariner's compaſs, 11 (in Geom 


r among ſheep, 
PO'CO, ital. (0 Mubc) ſignifies a little leſi, 
and, is juſt the contrary t | 


fore leflens the flrength of the fignification of 
_ the words joined with it. | 


POCO allegro, ital. (in Muſic) Ggnifies that it 


muſt not he play'd quite ſo faſt as when alle- | 


gro ſtands alone. 1 
FOCO piu allegro, ital. (in Muſic) fignifies a 
little more biiſk, then allegro alone require. 
FOCO largo, ital. Ggnifies not quite ſo ſlow as 
largo, when it ſtands alone. 
Poco preſto, ital. (in Muſic) 
ſo quick as preſto itſelf requires. 
POD, the ſhell or huſk of any pulſe, 
PIDAGRA, gr. (of Tu; a foot, and «ſea a 


{ 


_ capru:e) the gout in the feet. 
POD VYGRICAL, gouty- footed, _ 
PO IDERS, people employed to gather peaſe 
and, beans, We : 
PODE/ST A, or PODE'STATA, ital. a kind 
of magiſtrate in Venice, Genoa, &. 
PODEX, lat. the arſe, the bum, the breech, 
POEM 455 Poema, lat. of reingha, gr. of elt | 
to make) a piece of poetry, a compoſition 
in verſe, 5 
PYESY (of 2 gie, gr. of moto to make) 1 
the art of making verſes, 2 a poem, or 
piece of poetry. | £74 ES: 
PO*TA/STER, a paltry poet. 
POET 2, one who writes, or makes verſes, 
PO'ETESS 3, a female poet. 1 
PO ICL, or POUETIC, (of poeticus, lat.) 
os, or belonging to poetry, or poets, 
POETICAL jzſiice, is when at the cloſe of a 
pe formance the perſons are rewarded or 
pu bed according to their deſerts. 


| 


x 


o piu, and there- | 


figniñes not quite 


| 


: 
is that which is fupf oſed to have weil 
breadth, length, of thickneſs, 

OINT- blank, a term in Gunnery, fignifying 
that a ſhot or bullet goes directiy forwatdts 
the mark, and does not move in a curve, u 
bombs and highly elevated random ſhots d, 

POINT of concouſe (in Optics) is that poi 

| Where the viſus] rays, being reciprocally i. 

elined, and ſufficiently prolonged, meet p- 

; gether in the middle, and croſs the axis, Thi 

point is moſt uſually called the Focus, md 

ſometimes 7 he point , Convergence. 

POINT of concurrence (in Per pective), 82 

PRINCIPAL point. | 


P 


POINT of Divergence. See'Vix TV ar plit 


: 


POINT ef difance (in Perſpective] is a point l 
the horizontal line, ſo far diftant from tht 
principal point as the eye is diſtant os ret0k | 
from the ſame. | N 

POINT f igbe. See PRINCIPAL N. 
POINT of Incidence (in Optics) is chat point 

the ſurface of a glaſs, or other bod), 0. 
which any ray of light falls; or, as ſome el. 
preſs themſelves, it is that point of the glih, 
which a ray parts from, after its refra&iv0 
and when it is returning into the rare medlun 
again. ls | 

POINT of inflexion of a curve. See ILE. 
Ton point of a curve. | 

S:nfible POINT, is the leaſt particle of mitt? 
or ſpace that can poſſibly be diſcerned. 

o POINT, 1 to make ſharp at the end. 
to make with points and ſtops. 3 t 
or drive at, 4 to level at, 28 à cannon It * 
mark. «5 to ſtand and look at, as 2 pointef 
does at his game, 6 to hold out the np! 
TS ME 


POETICAL ring and ſetting of he fart 


*{41% 1 1 
i £9 0 


P 0 L. 


ital. (in Muſic) at 
. al. cd a — — another, in a 
in iſtinct manner. 
10rd. 1 to weigh with the hand, 2 to 
t in an equilibrium. A 
SON, fr, venom, or whatever is able to 
” hinder the natural courſe of the ſpirits. 
To POISON, 1 to give poilon, in order to 
kin. 2 to put poiſon into any thing, 3 to 
inſect with an ill ſmell. 4 to corrupt, or 


ts. * 
70lsOOus, I belonging to, or fall of poi- 
ſon, 2 dangerous, pernicjous, 2 
POUTRAL, 1 a breaſt- plate. 2 a horſe's 

breaſt- leather. 
n 
To POKE, to grubble, or feel with the finger, 
or any tool, 
POKES, gowns with long ſleeves, | 
POLAR (of polarrs, lat. of polus the pole) of, 
or belonging to the pole. 
POLAR circles (in Aſtronomy) are two leſſer 
circles of the ſphere parallel to the equinoc- 
tial, one twenty-three degrees and a half 
from the norch-pole, the other the fame 
diſtance ſrom the ſouth, Thus rs, FA, are 
the polar circles, See fig, 6. 
POLAR dialt, are thoſe whoſe planes are pa- 
rallel to ſome great circle that paſſes thro” 
the poles, or parallel to ſome one of the hour 
circles ; ſo that the pole is neither elevated 
above, nor depreſſed below the plane; there- 
fore the dial can have no centre, and conſe- 
quently its ſtile, ſubſtile, and hour lines are 
patallel. This therefore will be a horizon- 
| tal dial to thoſe that live under the equi- 
noctial. N 
POLAR projection, is a repreſentation of the 
| earth, or of the heavens projected on the 
plane of one of the polar circles, 
POLA#RITY, is the property of the magnet, 
or of a piece of oblong iron touthed by a 
magret, to -point towards the poles of the 
world, 5 8 
POLE (of polus, lat. of rh, gr. of rng to 
tum) 1 a long ſtick. 2 a perch or rod, a 
meaſure containing fixteen feet and a half. 
POLES of the world, are two points in the 
axis of the equator, each go degrees diſtant 
from its plane; one pointing north, which 
in therefore called the North, or arctic pole; 
the other ſouthward, which is therefore cal- 
led the South, or antarctic pole. Thus P is 
the tiorth pole, and S the ſouth, See 5g. 6. 
OLE (in Mathematics) is a point 90 degrees 
diſtant" from the plane of any circle, and in 
a line erected perpendicular in its centre; 
which line is called the axis. And from this 
polar point may eircles be deſcribed on the 
| = or ſphete, as they are on a plane from 
R a 


POLE-far, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, 


11 . 4 
the haſt in the tail of Urſa minor, and is very 


| 


4 


ſignißes to ſeparate | 


vitiate, 5 to miſrepreſent by malicious re. 


POL 


near, tho? not exactly 
- world. 

POLE of g/aſs (in Optics) is the thickeſt part of 
a convex, but the thinneſt of a concaye ylaſs ; 
and if the glaſs be truly ground, i: will be 

exactly in the middle of its ſurface, This 
is ſometimes called the wertex of the glaſs, 

POLES of the ecliptie (in Aſtronomy) are points 
in the ſolſtitial colure 23 degrees 30 minutes 
diflant from the poles of the world; and 
through theſe all circles of longicude in the 
heavens do paſs, as the hour circles do thro? 
the poles of the equator, | 

POLES of a dial, are the zenith and nadir of 
that place in which the dial would be a ho- 
rizontal one. . 5 

POLE- axe, a battle - axe. 

POLE-cat, a wild cat, that ſtinks abominably. 

POLEDA VIS, a kind of coarſe canvas uſed 

in packing up wares, | 

POLEYMICAL, or POLE”MIC, belonging to 
controverſy, or diſpute, 

POLE'MICS (of woatuna, gr. of mono; 
war) diſputations, treatiſes, diſcourſes 
about controverſial points. 

POLE/MOSCOPE, an oblique kind of proſpee- 
tive glaſs, contrived for the ſeeing of objects 
that do not lie directly before the eye, as 
opera glaſſes, 

PO'LICY (of politia, lat. of m:>0$ia, gr. civil 
government, of 79:4 a city) 1 the govern- 
ment of church or fiate. 2 craft, ſubtility, 
or cunning management, 

POLICY of inſurance, an inftrument or writ» 
ing given by infurers to make good the thing 
inſured, | | 

To POLISH (of polio, lat. to make ſmooth) x 
to make ſmooth. 2 to burniſh, or make 
brighe. 3 to civilize, or refine one's man- 
ners. | | 

POLTTE (of politus, lat. of polio to poliſh) rx 

| trim, neat, ſpruce, 2 genteel, accompliſhed. 

POULITIC, 7 of or belonging to politics, 2 
cunning, crafty, ſubtile, 

POLITICAL, belonging to policy. 

POLITICIAN, a ſtateſman, one (killed in 

olitics, | | 

' PO!YLITICS (of N, gr. of r:Atus to 
rule) 1 the art of governing. 2 policy, or 
addreſs. 4 books that treat of 2 

POITURE (of politura, lat. of polio to poliſh) 

1 poliſhing, or trimming, 2 neatneſs, po- 
liteneſs. | 

PO'LITY, the art of government. 

POLL, 1 the head, 2 the hind part of the 
neck, 3 the votes of electors for parliament 
ES 

To POLL, 1 to ſhave the head, 2 to give 
one's vote for a member of parliament. 

PO'LLARD, 1 a chevin, or chub-fiſh. 2 
bran with ſome meal in it. 3 a ſpurious 
coin, being ſince prohibited. 4 a tree that 
has been uſually lop'd, by which they are 


, the vorth pole of the 


” 


| 


diſtinguiſhed from timber trees, 5 (am 
42 8 „ 0 2 460-4 25 Hunters) 


: 7 


POL 


rontes) a flag, or male deer that has caft | 


his hea i, . 
To POLLU'TE (of pu/lus, lat. of per and luo, 
i.e. ia vo to waſh) 1 to defile, corrupt, or 
mar. 2 to infect, poiſon, or eavenom.. 3 
to violate, or break. EOS 1 
FOLLU' TION, uncleanneſs. 
Nocturnal POLLUTION, an involuntary void - 
ing the ſemen in the night, during fleep. . 
PO'LLUX, a fix'd ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude in the bgn Gemini, 


POLTRON, fr. a coward, or hen-hearted | 


fellow. - 
POLTRO'NERY, cowardice. 3 
POLY ACOU'STICS (of r0Xvg many, and 
anbgiAa, of axuw to hear) inſtruments con- 
trived to multiply ſounds, 1 
POLYA/NTHOS (of ga>u; many, and av- 


POL 

ſums or aggregates of ſeries of numben n 

arithmetical progreſſion, beginning with vi. 

ty ; and fo placed that they repreſent the 

form of a polygon, _ | 
POULYGRAM (of noYuygapus;, gr. of 15. 

Aug many, and xgajufn a line) a geometrical 

figure, conſiſting of many lines. 
POLYHE/DRON (of xeusdea, gr. of Tc) us 
many, and ide a baſe) 1 (in Geometry) a 
ſolid body comprehended under many rectili. 
near ſides or planes. 2 (in Optics) a glaſi 
conſiſting of ſeveral plain ſurfaces, diſpoſed 
into a convex form; a polyſcore, a multi. 
plying glaſs. 
POLYHY'MNIA (of 0Avjaveic, gr. of T0\ve | 
and ugevo; a hymn) one of the nine muſes, 
the prefident of hymns and ſongs play'd on 
the lute, &c. e 


bog a flower) I any plant bearing many flow- [POLY”LOGY (of æ i, gr. of vu and 


ers. 2 the name of a flower of the primroſe 

PO LY ARCHY (of roba, gr. of eh: 
many, and agyn government) a government 
in the hands of many. 


2 POLYCHEE'STON, gr. (of xo uę and Xen- 


err profitable) a ſovereign medicine for many 
diſeaſes. ? | | 

POULYCHRO'NIOS, gr. (of 792 u; and vows 
time) a dilcaſe that afflicts the patient for a 
long time, | 

POLY”GAMIST, one that hath more wives 
or huſbands than ene at once, = 

POLY”GAMISTS, a ſect of heretics in the 
ſirteenth century, who held that it was 
lawful for a man to have as many wives 
as he pleaſed, | 

POLY” GAM (of roXuyayun, gr. of nous, 
and ya; marriage) 1 the having more 
wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time. 
2 (in the Canon Law) the having a plurality 

of wives ſucceſſively, | 
PO'LYGLOT (of ov: and yAwrla the 
tongue) that is in many languages, 

POLYGLOTT, a bible printed in ſeveral 
languages. . 

PO'LYGON (of wouſnn;, gr. of nous 
many, and %% an angle) ſignifies in gene- 
ral any figure that has many ſides and angles, 
tho' no figure is called by that name, unleſs 
it have more than four or five angles. 

Regular POLYGON, is that whoſe ſides and 
angles are all equal. 

Trregular POLYGON, is that whoſe ſides and 
angles are unequal, 8 

Exterior POLYGON (in Fortification) is the 
diſtance of one point of a baſtion from the 
point of another, reckoned all round the 
work, | 

Interior POLYGON (in Fortification) is the 
diſtance between the centres of any two ba- 
ſions, reckoned all round as before. 

POLY'GONAL, having the ſhape or proper- 
ties of a'polygon, d | 


POLYGONAL numbers, are ſuch as are the | 
©, re EET 7; ©. » {s ' 


Noſog a word) much talking. 2 8 
POLY NO/MIAL (of mo\vorpuo;, gr. of nou 
many, and oyojpy%.a name) having many 
names. ‚ | 
POLYNOMIAL roots (in Algebra) are ſuch a; 
are compoſed of many names, parts, or mem- 
bers; as a bc +04. £ 
PO'LYO'PTRUM (of reg many, and onle- 

(444 to ſee) a glaſs through which objects ap- 

pear multiplied but diminiſhed, 4 
POLYPE”TALOUS (of me\v; many, and 
sahen a leaf) having many leaves, 
POLYPE'/TALOUS flowers (among Floriſts) 
are ſuch as conſiſt of more than fix diſtin 
flower leaves. 

POLYPHA'RMACAL (of wo\uptgunnt;, Bt. 
of 70); and pagwuaxy a medicine) abound- 
ing with medicines. ; 
POLYPHOYNES (of v, and qzy1 2 yoice) 

inſtruments to myltiply ſounds. = 
PO'LYPO'DY (of ToXuro3iov, gr. of meu; 
many, and u, a foot) an herb that grows in 
an odd manner out of walls, trers, &c. 
POLYTPTOTON, gr. (of nov; and wins 
to terminate) 1 that hath many caſes, or 
terminations. 2 a figure in Rhetoric, in 
which ſeveral caſes of the ſame noun, & 
tenſes of the ſame verb, are uſed in the con- 
joined clauſes, —- | | 
POULYPUS, lat. 1 a fleſhy tymour, or excre- 
ſcence ariſing on the inſide of the noſtrils. 2 
a morbid excreſcence in the heart, confiſting 
of a tough concretion of grumous blood lodged 
therein, 4 any fort of animal or fiſh that has 
many feet, 4 a name given to 8 new-diſco- 
vered animalcule.' ; 
POULYPYRE'NOUS (of vpe, and my 
vo;, of xuęos bread · corn) that hath plenty f 
corn, . 
POULYPYRE'NOUS fruits (among Botanifts) 
ſuch fruit either of trees or herbs as contam 
two or more kernels or ſeeds within them. 
PO”LYSCOPES (of xo: many, and oxz7t4 
to view) multiplying glaſſes, dr ſuch as rejle- 


ſent 1o the eye one object as many. rolls 


PQLISPASTON (of reduce, gr. of grob 


J foundly. 


ü To PO'NDER (of pondero, lat, of pondus 2 


PON 


d rah tO draw) 4 machine con- 
ache of an aſſemblage of ſeveral pullies, 
oled to raiſe huge weights. | | 

+ POLYSPER/MOUS plants (of ous TEgungs 
gr, of 1% many, and oTigpua ſeed) are 
{ach 23 have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding 


eich flower. | | 
pOLVYSVLLA“BICAL, belonging to a poly- 


ſyllable. TIL. 
POLYSYLLABICAL echoes, are ſuch as re- 
peat many ſyllables, or words diſtinctly. 
PO'LYSY!LLABLE (of vue many, and 
cu\\aCn a ſyllable) a word that hath many 
ſyllables, or more than three. 
POULY>1'NDETON, gr. (of e many, 
and 0310444 conjunCtions) a figure in ſpeech 
that abounds with copulative conjunctions. 
Such is me pr c&teris et colit, et obſervat, 
et diligit, | , Fo 
PO'MACE (of pomaceum, lat of pomum an ap- 
ple) the preſſings after making cyder. 
POMATUM, lat. a ſweet kind of : ointment, 
formerly made of apples; whence its name. 
POMCITRON, a kind of fruit ſomewhat 
like a lemon. N 
To POME (of pommer, fr. of pemum, lat. an 
apple) to grow into a head. 
** paradiſe, the fruit generally called a 
obn- apple. | po 
ECR AN ATE, a round fruit, foll of 
grains and kernels, 

PUMIFEROUS (of pami fer, lat. of pomum an 
apple, and fero, lat. to bear) bearing apples. 
POMFEROUS plants (in Botany) ſuch as 
dear the largeſt fruit, covered with a thick 

rind, or bark. Se 

POMIFEROUS erees (among Botaniſts) are 
ſuch as have flowers on the top of their 
fruits, and their fruit ſhaped like an apple.) 

PO'MMEL(of pomeau,fr.) 1 a round ball on the 
top of a building, 2 the nob on a ſaddle, on 
the hilt of a ſword, &c. 

To POMMEL, to bang, to maul, to beat 


b 


POMP (of renn, gr. oftentation) 1 fate, 
grandeur, 2 pageantry, or triumphal pro- 
ceſſion, _ 3 the vanity of worldly things. 

PO'MPETS, printers ink-balls, wherewith 
they put the ink on the letter. | 

POMPHOLYX, gr. (i. e. a bubble on water) 
the ſoil that cometh off braſs, which is ſo 


light that it flieth up, and fticketh to the] 


roof and ſides of the work- houſe. 


WPOUMPION, or PU/MPKIN, a large fort of | 


. fruit of the nature of melons, 
3 (from Pomp) ſtately, gloriqus, 


POND, a pool of ſtanding water, 


weight) to weigh, or conſider, 

bone el T, great weight. 
ns, 1 weighty, maſſy, ſubſtan- 
al, 3 veighty, pithy, 


POO 


' POINIARD (of poignard, fr. of poigree, a 


handful) a dagger. 

PONT.AC, fr. a fort of wine. 

PO'NTAGE (of pontagiam, lat, of pom a 
bridge) 1 a contribution for the repairing 
of bridges, 2 a bridge - toll. 

PONTEFRACT, or POMFRET, [W. ton. 
19. 5". lat, 53% 42/.] a borough town in 
the weft-riding of Yorkſhire, not far from 
the conflux of the Are and Dan; it is very 
neat, about a mile in length, and in a ſweer 
fituation, Ir ſends two members to partia- 
ment, and was incorporated by Richard III. 
and is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, and burgeſſes. Here is a market 
on ſaturday, and fairs on Trinity eve, the 
week before Palm-ſunday noted for horſes, 
and September the 1ſt. It has a charity- 
ſchool! for 24 boys and 12 girls. Diſtant 
from London 133 computed, and 169 mea« 
ſured miles, and 26 from York. 

PO/NTIF, or PO'NTIFEX, (of pontifex, lat. 
a prelate) a high prieſt ; a perſon who has 
the ſuperintendance and direction of divine 
worſhip. | 

PONTVFICAL, belonging to a pontifex, or 
prelate. , 


PONTIFICA'LIBUS, 1 pontifical ornaments, 


or that wherein a prelate performs divine 
ſervice. 2 beſt apparel, 
PONTI'FICATE, 1 the popedom, or the do- 
minions of the biſhop of Rome, 2 the reiga 
2 a pope. 3 the dignity of a pontiff or pre- 
ate. 
PO!NTON, fr. a bridge of boats. 
PONTYPOOL, [W. lon. 3 deg. lat. 518. 
45). ] a ſmall town in Monmouthſhire, noted 
for iron mills. It has a market on ſaturday, | 
and fairs on April the 13th, July the agtn, 
and September the 29th. Diſtant from 
London 119 computed, and 146 meaſured 
miles, and 17 from Monmouth, 
PO'NY, alittle Scotch horſe. 
POOL, a pond, or place of ſtanding water. 
POOL, [W. lon. 2%. C. lat. 519, 1¼. ] a 
conſiderable ſea - port town in Dorſetſhire, 
ſurrounded on all ſides by Luxford lake, ex- 
cept on the north, where it has a wall and a 
gate, It is a borough town and county in- 
corporate, governed by a mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, a ſheriff, a coroner, town-clerk, 
bailiffs, and common-council ; and it ſends 
two mem to parliament, The houſes, 
which are about four hundred, are of ſtone, 
but moſtly low. The church, which is a 
royal peculiar, is large, but low and, dark, 
end above two hundred years old, The har- 
bour is good and deep, and near two hundred 
veſſels belong to this port, which are em- 
ployed in its foreign trade, eſpecially in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, This place is noted 
for vaſt plenty of Mackrel in the ſeaſon, but 
more eſpecially for fine oiſters. Here are 
markets on monday and thurſday, and fairy 


begin · 


POR 
beginning on May day, and November the 
and, and laſting 16 days each, Diſtant 
from London 88 computed, and 110 meaſured 
miles, and 31 from Dorcheſter, 

W e the higheſt part of a ſhip's hull a- 

ern. 

To POOP, to fart, or breaks wind downward, 

POOR, 1 needy, indigent. 2 mean, pitiful. 

3 lean, meager. 4 word of pity, or kindneſs. 

The POOR. of a pariſh, ate thoſe who are a 
burden to, and charge upon a pariſh., 

POPE (of papa, lat. father) a name anciently 

given to all biſhops ; but about the eleventh 
century, Gregory VII. ordered it to be pe- 
culiarly applied to the biſhop of Rome. 

PO/PEDOM, 1 che dignity of a pope. 2 the 

juriſdiction, or dominions of a pope, 3 the 
reign of a pope. 

PO'PERY, the Romiſh religion. | 

POPINGEY, or PO/PINJAY, a ſort of par- 
rot of a greeniſh colour. 

PO'PLAR, the name of a tree. 

PO'PPY, the name of a plant, and its flower. 

PO”'PULACE, or POU'PULACY (of populus 
the multitude) the multitude, the vulgar, or 
common ſort of people. 

POPULAR, 1 of, or beloneing to the com- 
mon people, 2 epidemical, or general. 3 
that courts the favour of the common peo- 
ple. 4 beloved by the people. 

POPULAYRITY, 1 the endeavouring to pleaſe 

the people. 2 the populace, the mobile, 

+ To PO PULATE (of pepulo, lat. of populus 
the people) 1 to depopulate, to ſpoil, or lay 
waſte. 2 to people, or ſtock a country, 

+ PO'PULA'TION, devaſtation, or tying 
waſte, 

PO”PULOUS, full of people. 

PO'RCELAIN, or PO'RCELANE (of por- 

. celatne, fr.) 1 the chalky earth of which 
china ware is made. 2 the ware itſelf, 3 a 
little kind of white ſea ſhell found on the 
ſhores along with the ſponges. 

PORCH (of porche, fr. of porticus, lat. of porta 
a door) a portico, over the entrance of a 
building. 

 PO'RCUPINE, a kind of creature arme d with 
ſharp darts and prickles, reſembling writing 


| 


TEPORE, to look cloſe, | 
PORE (of reges, gr. of m*:gu to go through) a 

” little bole in the ſkin through which ſweat 
and yapours paſs inſenſibly out of the body, 

' PORES (in Philoſophy) are ſmall interſtices, 
ſpaces, or vacuities between the particles of 
matter that conſtitute every body, or between 
certain aggregates or combinations of them, 

PO/RIME Z, (of mogipac, gr. of mew to go 
through) is a thedtem, or propoſition ſo eaſy 
to be demonſtrated, that it i almoſt ſelt- 
evident ; as that a chord is all of it within 


a circle, &c. 


to ſignify a kind of theorem, In 
a corollary, which is dependant u 
duced from ſome other theoret 
monſtrated. 
PORT STIC method 
waich determines w 
how many different 
reſolved. 


the form of 
Upon, or de. 


em already de. 


(in Mathematicy) l. 
hen, by whit way, * 


ways 2 problem may be 
PORK, fr. the fleſh of a young ſwine,” 
PORKER, a young tg > VT 
PORLOCK, IW. lon, 30. 400. lat. $19. 20. 
a town in Somerſetſhire, fituate on the Bri. 
ſtol channel. It has a market on thurſday, 
Diſtant from London 136 computed, and 164 
meaſured miles, and 63 from Briſtol. 
POROPSITY, a being full of pores, 
PO'ROUS, full of pores, 
PO'RPHYRY (of nogprgilve, gr. of nou 

a purple 


purple) a kind of hard marble of 
a ſea hog, one of the ſpecies of 


ꝶ6—A— 


colur, ſpotted with white. 
PO RPOISE, 
whales. 
PORR A/CEOUS (of forraceus,lat. of porrum 
leek) greeniſh, like the blades of leeks, 
— a kitchen utenſil for liquid 
things. | 
PO'RRIDGE, ſoop, or pottage. 
PORT (of poxtus, lat. of porta a gate) r a hu. 
ven or place of ſhelter where ſhips anite 
with their freight, and cuſtom for goods i 
taken, 2 a gate of a city, 3 a holefor 1 
great gun to ſhoot through, 4 the larboud; 
or left fide of a ſhip. 5 red wine from C- 
porto, a city and port town of Portugal. 6 
the court of the grand ſeignior. 7 the city 
of Conſtantinople. 8 mein, or air. 
PORTABLE (of portabilu, lat. of puri to 
carry) that may be cartied. 
PORTAGE, or PO'RTERAGE, money paid 
for a porter's carrying goods, &c, 
PO'RTAL (of portella, lat. a dim, of pern! 
gate) 1 a leſſer gate, where there are tuo d 
a different bigneſs. 2 a kind of arch of jan- 
ers work before a door, 
PORTCU'LLICE s, 1 (in Fortification) ff: 
nifies ſeveral gre?t pieces of wood 1aid of 
joined a-croſs one another, like an hui 
and at the bottom it is pointed at the end d 
each bar with iron; theſe formerly uſed to 
hang over the gate- ways of fortified places u 
be ready to let down in caſe of a ſurprit 
when the enemy ſhould come ſo ſoon, # 
that there was no time to ſhut up the gate 
but now-a-days the orgues are more gener" 
uſed, as being found much better, St 
OrGuzs. 2 one of the four marſhals, « 
purſuivants at arms. 
To PORTE ND (of portendo, lat. 
before, and tendo to ſpread) to 
forebode, to ominate. 
PORTE'N'T, omen, or prodigy. 
PORTENTOUs, omiaous, or 
ſome future event. 


of forrolong | 


foretel, !0 


betokening 


+ PORTSMA, ge. (of T7» to get before 
- hand) is a term uſed by gzometrical wiiters 


PORTER, 1 (ef per: ater, lat. of fis 


' 4 door-keeper- 2 (0 
4000 one . .Carties burcens, 
beer. So 
PORTCRATON, fr, a pencil-caſe, 
PORTER of the verge, one who carries a white 


rod before the judges. 
PORT:- fre, a compoſition of meal- powder, 


3 London 


aper, to ſerve inſtead of a match to fire guns. 
FORTGLAIVE (of porteur a carrier, and glai- 


before a prince or magiſtrate, 

PO'RTGREVE, or PO'RTREVE, the chief 
magiſtrate in certain towns on the ſea coaſt, 

PO'RTICO, ita}. (of porta, lat. a gate) (in Ar- 
chitecture) is a kind of gallery r-iſed upon 
arches, where people walk under ſhelter, It 
has ſometimes a ſoffic or cieling, but is more 
cammonly vaulted. 


f partenr , fr. porto lat, to 


ſulphur, and ſalt petre, drove into a caſe of 


ve 2 ſword, fr.) one who carries the ſword| 


end to the land ſige it is defended by a regu- 
lar fortification, Here great part of the royal 


navy is built, and laid up; and here are ſome 
of the greateſt docks, yards, and magazines 


of naval ſtores in Europe. The general ten- 
dezvous for the royal navy is at Spithead, on 
the eaſt ſide of the Iſſe of Wight, oppoſite 
to Portſmouth, The town being low, and 
full of ditches, is reckoned agviſh ; the ſtreets 
are not over clean, nor the ſmells very agree- 
able, the place being in want of freſh water; 
and proviſions and lodging are very dear, the 
town being continually full of ſeamen, The 
civil government is by a mayor, aldermen, 
recorder, and common- council. Its two re- 
preſentztives in parliament are choſen by the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. The mar- 
kets are on tueſday, thurſday, and ſaturday ; 
the fair on the 29th of June for a fortnight, 


PORTION (of Portio, lat. of pars a part) 1 a 
part, or ſnure. 2 a dowry, or what a wo- 
man gives her huſband in marriage. 

' PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, c p- 

fite to Weymouth, It was formerly an 

iland, and is indeed called ſo ſtill, tho? in- 


mznner joined to the main land by that ſheli] 


of ſand called Cheſil- bank, It has plenty 
of corn, and good paſture for ſheep, but fewel! 
is ſcarce, The entrance to it is defended b 
Portland caſtle, built by Henry VIII. and 
another more lately built, called Sandford 
caſlle. Moſt of the inhabitants are ftone- 
cutters, the whole iſland being in a manner 
one continued rock of ine white free ſtone, 
of which St, Paul's, and moſt grand fabrics 
in England, are built. | 
PORTLINESS, a grand, or majeſtic mein. 
FORTLY, ftrtely, mejeſlie. | 
PORTMA\NTLE, or PORTMA\NTEAU 
(of portmanteau, fr.) 1 a piece of joiners's 
work faſtened to a wall to hang cloaths on. 
2 a cloak · bag to carry neceflaries in a jour 


ney. 
FORTMOTE, a court held in ſea port towns, 
PORTRAUTURE (of portrait, fr.) a pic- 
ture, or repreſentation of a perſon, and eſpe- 
cally a face, done from the life. 
To PORTRAY, 1 to draw, or paint, 2 to 
ſet out in a lively manner. | 
POKTSALE, 1 an outcry, or public ſale to 
them that bid moſt, 2 a ſole of fiſh as ſoon 
2s it is brovght into the harbour, 
PORTSMOUTH, [W. len, 19. 6“, lat, 5308. 
49, ] a borough aud port town of Hamp- 
ſue, ſtuate cn a fine bay of the Engliſh 
chennel, oppoſite to the Ile of Wight; one 
of the moſt ſecure and capacious harbours in 
England, being capable of receiving a thuu- 
ſano ſal ; and the mouth of the harbour, 
which is not ſo broad as the Themes at 
Weſiminfter, is ſecured on Coſport fide by 
four forts, and a platform of above twenty 
Rin level with the water, and on the «ther 
lies by Touth- ſea cafile built by Hemy I!. 


A ſort of ſuburb has been built of late years 
called Portſmouth- common, which is like to 
outſtrip the town itſelf for number and beauty 
of houſes, and the rather, as it is indepen- 
dent on the laws of the garriſon, and free 
from the duties of the corporation, It gives 
the title of Earl to one of the noble family 
of Wallop, Diſtant. from London 60 com- 
puted, and 73 meaſured miles, and 33 from 
Wincheſter. 

PORTUGAL, the moſt weſterly kingdom of 
Europe, fituate between 7 and 10 degrees of 
weſt longitude, and between 37 and 42 de- 
grees of north latitude, bounded by Spain on 
the north and eaſt, and by the Atlantic ecean 
on the weſt and ſouth, being about 300 miles 
long, and 100 broad. The country produces 
vines, olives, oranges and lemons ; but very 
little of corn: their trade is very confidera- 
ble, and they have plantat ions and ſettle- 
ments in Afia, Africa, and America. The 
public annual revenue amounts to one mil- 
lion ſterling, but the king receives a greater 
revenue from the mines of Brazil. Not- 
withſtanding it is one of the richeſt king- 
doms in the world, it one of the weakeſt ; 
for they have neither fleets nor armies to de - 
fend their ſea coaſts, or frontiers, It is an 
abſolute monarchy, and the crown is here- 
ditarv. 

P.SAUNE, ital. an inſtrument of mulic, 
made uſe of as a baſs to a trumpet, 

POSE, a rheum in the head. 

To POSE, to puzzle, or non- plus. 
POSITION (of pofitio, lat. of poro to place) 
1 a diſpoſition, or ſitvation. 2 an affitma- 
tion, or ſtate of a queſtion. _ 

POSITION, otherwiſe called the rule of falſe, 
is a rule in arithmetic, wherein any nember 
is taken at pleaſure to work the queſtion by, 
inſtead of the number ſought ;z and ſo by the 
error, or errors found, we find the number 
required. The rule is of two kinds, viz. 
ſingle, and double, 

$i POSITION, is when there happens in 
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the propoſition of ſome partition of numbers of ground, ſeized by a party to ſecure the; 
into parts proportional, and then at one ope- | front, and to cover the poſts that are bets 
ration the queſtion may be reſolved. them. : * 
Deuble POSITION, is when there can be no To POST, 1 to place. 2 to enter 
partition in the numbers to make a propor- | count from one book to another, 
tion ; therefore you muſt make a ſuppoſiti- POST, a Latin prepoſition, Ggnifying after 
on twice, proceeding therein according M PO STAGE, money paid for the cartia ; F 
the tenor of the queſtion, | letters and packets by the poſt, | 
FOSITION (in Logic) is the ground work |POST communion, the office (aid after the 
upon which an argument is founded. communion at divine ſervice, 
FOS(TION (in Philoſophy) is the property of To POST date, to after date, or put 2 new 
place, expreſſing the manner of any natural] or falſe date. ; 
body's being in a particular place. POST. dilavians (of paß after, and dilavian 


an ac- 


PO ITIONAL, of, or belonging to poſition.] the flood) thoſe generations of people fince 


POYSITLIVE (of peſitivut, lat. abſolute) 1 ab the flood. 
ſolute, or certain, 2 real, neither relative] POST office, an office for conveying letter: 
nor arbitrary. 3 head'irong, or opinistive. &c. to 2ny place, ; 

FOSITIVE degree (in Grammar) the firt] POSTERIOR (of poſterior, lat. that cometh 
degree of compariſon 3 which ſignifies the] after) 1 that cometh or foiloweth after, 2 
thing fimp!y and abſolutely, without com-] after, later, worſe. 
paring it with others. : POSTERIO”RITY, a being or coming after, 

POYITEVE d:vinicy, that which is according; One's POSTE/RIORS, or POSTE'RIOURS 
to the poſitions and tenets of the fathers of! the breech, or back- ſide, - 

the church. 8 IPOSTE'RITY of poſfteritas, lat. of 95 

POSITIVE guanriries (in Algebra) are ſuch as] that falloweths Fas 1 otfipring, 2 
are of a real and «fficmative nature, and ei- they that ſhall come after. 2 future fine 
ther have, or are ſuppoled to have the af- FO!STER N, fr. a back-door. T 
firmative or poſitive ſign + before them, !'PO>TERN (in Fortification) is a fa'ſe door 
and is always uſed in oppoſition to the nega- uſually made in the angle of the flank, and 
tive quantities, which are defective, and of the courtin, or near the orillons, for pti- 
have the fign — before them. | vate fallies, 

4 PO*S;TURE, diſpoſi ion, or fituation, PO'STHUME, ſub. a poſthumous child, or 

PO/>NET, a ſkillet, a kitchen utenſil, one born after its father's death, 

POSSE comitarus, lat, (i. e. the power of the} OS TEUMO US (of poſibumus, lat. of 55% 
country) all the men that can bear arms ina ofter, and bumatius buried, or interred) I 
country, | born after the father's death. 2 publiſhed 

To POSSESS (of pcf/ideo, lat. of pos, i. e. after the author's death, 

ois able, and ſed-o, q. d. babes to hold) 1 ＋ POST IC (of poſticus, lat. of poſt behind) that 

to own, or have one's own uſe and poſiefſi-} is behind, or on the backſide. 

on. 2 fo enjoy, or be maſter of. 3 to PO'STIL (of apsſiille, fr.) a ſhort note, or ex- 

tranſport, or animate, 28 a paſſion does. 4 poſition, 

to prepoſſeſs. 5 to ſeize, or make one's felt, POSTFLLER, he tha: writes poſtils, 

maſter of, £ to occupy, or take up, 7 | rr pon cn (of pojlilon, fr.) 1 he that 


torment, or vex. rides upon one of the foremoſt of the coxch- 
POSSE/>SION, actuel enjoyment. 2 an] horſes. 2 a poſt's guide, or fore-runner, 
eſt ite, in good or lands. POSTMERV! IAN (of prſtmeridianur, lat, of 
POSS'ESSI + E, belongi:g to, or implying poſ- Pf after, and meridies mid-day) paſt the 
ſeffion. meridian, or mid-day, in the afternoon, 
FOSSE'SSIV ES (in Grrmrear) are ſuch 2djec-j To PO'STPONE (of prfipons, lat. of piſt be. 
tives as Ggnity the p. ſiciion of, o. prop.rty bind, and pono to ſet) 1 to ſet behind, ot 
in ſome thins. make Jeſs account of. 2 to leave, or neglect. 
PO'SSET, mak turned with ale. 3 to defer, or put off, till another time. 
POSSIBPLITY, a likchno d, a being poſ- PO'STSCRIPT (of y after, and ſcriba to 
ſihle. write) an addition, or ſomething added at 
PO'=SIBLE (of piſſbilit, lat. of p:Tum, to be; the end of a letter, or other writing, 
able to effect) that may be, or that is likely PO'STULATE (of poſlulatum, lat, of peftuls (9 
to come to pals, r de ſire) 1 a petition, 2 a demand. 
POST (ot pojie, fr.) 1a ſta ion, or place dier PC'STULATES (in Mathematics) ete ſuch 
are to detend. 2 the pace where a man's e>ſy and ſelt. evident {1ppolitions, as need no 
work ie. 3 employment, or pa e. 4 n explanation, or illuſt ration to render them 
expeditious way of travelling. 5 the meſ- Inteliigible 3 as that a right line may be 
ſenger that carries letteis. 6 a piece of tim drav/n from one point to another, &c. 
der put into the groond, 4 POSTULA* ICN, I a petition, or requeſt, 
: : T (in Military affairs) is a fl 2 à demand. 
Aduunc d PO! Iilitary ) is a 77 POSTURE, 
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. TOULTON, a town in Lancaſhire, fitdate 


ate, or condition. 3 order, or diſpoſition, 
PO'SY,, or PO'SEY, 1 a device, or motto. 2 
nolegay+ · : ; 
por, ng veſſel to put liquor or other things 
in, 24 certain meaſure, a quart, 3 ſort of 


head- piece. ; 
po T. aſbes, a fixed (alt, made chiefly with the 


aſhes of fern. ' | 

PUTABLE (of potabilis, lat. of poto to drink) 
arinkable, that may be drank, 

POYTAGE,. broth, or ſoop. 

PO/TANCE, or PO'TENCE, that ſtud in a 
watch, wherein the lower pevet of the 
verge plays, and one of the crown-wheels 
runs, 

POTATO, an eatable root well known. 

PO'TENCY, power, might. 

POTENT (of potent, lat. of poſſum to be able) 
1 able to do much. 2 puiſſant, mighty, 
powerful. 

FOTENTATE (of potentat, fr. of potentatus, 
lat. dominion) a ſovereign prince. 

POTENTIAL (of potentialis, lat. of potis poſ- 
ſ ble) a word uſed in oppoſition to actual. 

FOTENTIAL caut.ry (in Surgery) is a com- 
polition of ſoap Jees, quick lime, &c. and ſo 
called becauſe it is not actual fire. 

POTENTIAL celdneſ (among Phyſicians) is 

' a term applied to ſuch drugs, or medicines, 
35 are not actually cold to the touch, but if 
token inwardly, are capable of producing it. 

IUTENTIAL mood (in Grammar) is that 
which ſignifies a poſſibility, and is denoted by 
may, can, &c. 

PO TION (of potio, lat. of poto to drink) a 
phylica] mixture to drink, 


PUTSHERD, a piece of broken earthen veſ- 
ſel, 


PUTTAGE, See PoTAGE, 

POTTER, a maker, or leller of earthen ware. 

tUTTLE, a liquid meaſure containing two 
quarts, 

POLTON, [W. Ion. t5 mio. lat. 529. 60. 
a ſmall town in Bedfordſhire, on the borders 
of C:mbridgeſhire, ſitu- te in a barren ſandy 
ſoil, but is pleaſant and well watered, It 
has + market on ſaturday, and fairs on the 
third tueſday in January and July, and on 
Good-friday. Diſtant from London 37 com- 
8 43 meaſuted miles, and 12 from 

ord, 

POUCH, a bag, or ſcrip. | | 

POUD, a — aps ſwelling. 

. See PowDER, 

TY, indigence, or the bein . 
POULTERER, = that ſells 8 
POULTICE, or POU LTI „ a cataplaſm, or 

external medicine of ſuch a conſiſtence as 


wi, eaſily ſpread upon a cloth, ſo as not to 


un through, nor be very ſoon dry. 


60 conveniently for trade, being not far 
"om the Mouth of the Wire, and juſt by 


PSTURE, fr. 1 the poſi ion of the b dy. 2 


POW. 


the Skippon, which runs into it, It han e 
market on monday, Diftant from London 
168 computed, and 212 meaſured miles, and 
26 from Lancaſter, 

POU'LTRY, a general name for all forts of 
fowls, eſpecially tame ones, 

POUNCE, 1 gum ſandrach powder, uſed to 
make paper bear ink, 2 (in Falcoory) the 
talons, or claw of a bird of prey. 

POUND, 1 an incloſure to keep in cattle di- 
ſtrained, or put in for any treſpaſs done by 
them. 2 a weight uſed in Engl-nd, being of 
two kinds, one equal to 16 ounces Avondu- 
pois weight, the other equal to 12 ounces 
Troy weight. 3 2 certain ſum uſed in ac- 
counting, being in England equal to twenty 
ſhillings. In the Saxon times two bundred 
and forty pence (which is equal to twenty 
ſhillings) weighed a pound. 

POUND Scotch, equal to twenty pence, 

To POUND, 1 to beat in a mortar, 
into a pound, or incloſure. 

POU'NDAGE, 1 one ſhilling in the pound, 
paid to the king for all merchandiſe import - 
ed, or exported, 2 the fee paid to the 
keeper of a pound for cattle, 3 the allow- 
ance given by the French king to the farmers 
of his revenues, 

To'POUR, 1 to empty into or out of a veſſel, 
2 to ran very hard. 3 to ſend a great number, 

POURCO'NTREL. See Pot vy us. 

POURTRAIT. See Pok TRAITURF, 

POURFTL, as a face drawn in peuifil, i. e. 
a ſide · face. | 

POURPA/RTY, a law word for diviſion. 

To POURTRA'Y, Ste To Pot TRAY. 

To POUT, to look ſurly, or gruff. 


POWDER (of ' p:udre, fr.) any thing ground, 


or beaten ſmall. | 
FOW'DER ch, boards joined together in 
form of a triangle, filled with gun powder, 
pebble- ſtones, &c, They are ſet upon a ſhip's 
deck, 'and when the enemy hath boarded 
ber, they are ſet on fire to clear the decks. 
POW/DER. room, a room on board a ſhip where 
the powder is kept. 
POWER, 1 ability, or force, 2 authority. 
3 influence. 4 puillance, ſovereign, ſtate, 
or prince. 5 a great deal, or grand quan- 
tity. 6 leave, or permiſſion, 7 (in the 
plural number) the natural faculties, 
POWER of the country, See Poss E comtta- 
tus, 

POWERS (in Algebra) are the reſults or pro- 
ducts of a certain number of multiplications, 
where the multiplier is the fame number or 
quantity continually. 

POWERS (in Mechanics) are any thing ap- 
plied to any engine, therewith to move any 
weight, Kc. they are fix. in number, via, 
the balance, lever, wheel, wedge, ſcrew and 
pulley. | 

POWERS (in Pharmacy) are the refult of a 
combination or union ef the eſſential oil of 
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PRA 
any vegetable with ſpirit, by the intermedi- 
ation of Sal armoniac. 

POWERS (in Divinity) are the fixth order in 
the hierarchy of angels. | 

POWT, 71 a ſea- lamprey. 2 a ſort of bird. 

Pheaſant POWT, a young phesſant. 

To tOWT, 1 to look gruff, and ſurly. 2 to 
thruſt out the lips, 
POX, the venereal diſeaſe. | 
POY, a pole uſed 'by rope-dancers to poize 
themſelves with. Ca | 
PO'!ZZOLA'NA (of pezzolane, fr.) ſand found 
near Naples, uſed in Italy for building under 
water, 

PRA/CTIC, ſub. the practical part of any art 
or ſcience, <7 | 

PRA'CTICABLE, that may be done. 

PRA/CTICAL, or PRA/CTIC, belonging to 
practice, the contrary of ſpeculative. 

PRA/CTICE (of practica, lat. exerciſe) 1 at 
tual exerciſe, 2 cuſtom or uſ-g-, 3 way, or 
manner. 4 the haviag clients, or patients. 
5 intrigue, or undethand dea inge, 

PRACTICE (in Arithmetic) is a rule which 
expeditioully and commodioully anſwers que- 
ſlions in the rule of three, when the firfi 

term is unity, or 1; and *tis fo called from 
its readineſs in the practice of trade and 
merchandize, 

To PRA/CTIZE, 1 to put into practice. 2 to 
profeſs, or exerciſe a profeſſion, £288 

To PRACTISE pon ene, to tamper with 
him, to endeavour to draw him into one's 
intereſt, &c. 


PRACOGNITA, lat. (of fre before, and] 


Cogritus known) things known before, 
PRAZDATORY (of predatorizs, lat. of pre- 
dator a robber) belonging to robbing, or pil- 
laging. 8 
PRT UCE a2, (of pretutium, lat. the fore- 
ſkin) 1 the fore - ſæin th t covers the head of 
the penis. 2 the fore- part of the cliter;s 
in women. 
PRA'TER naturan, lat, againſt nature. 
PRIAE'TOR, lat, a magiftrate among the an- 
Gent Romans, whole office was to look to 
the adminiſtration of juſtice and equity be- 
tween man and man, 
PRATO/RIAN, belonging to a prætor. 
PR/ETORIAN pare, a gate in the front of the 
Roman camps, from which they iſſued to battle. 
+ KATOAIUM, lt, 1 the place or court 
where c-ules were heard, and judgment given 
bu the prætor. 2 the general's tent. 3th: | 
king's pavilion, 


PR AZ TORSiH1P, the office, or dignity of a 


FN E 


PRANK, a mad, or unlucky trick, 

To PRANK, 1 to trick, trim, or ſe of 2 
to curb in the head, 70 

T wal ron to twittle-twattle, or talk tog 

PRATTQUE, or PRA'CTIC, a lieknee + 
traffic granted to the maſter of a ſhip in the 
ports of Italy, upon a bill of bealth, 

PRA/TTLE, the innocent talk of a child. 

PRA'VITY (of pravitas, lat, of prawns rok. 
ed) lewdneſs, naughtineſs, corruption uf man- 
ners. ; 

To PRAUNCE. See To Pr ANex. 

PRAUN, or PRAWN, a little fort of fea-6h, 

To PRAY, 1 to deſire, or beg of. 2 to in. 
vote or call upon. WE 

PRAYER, 1 a deſire, or requeſt, 22 ſup- 
plication to God. 

Common PRAYER, the public divine ſervice, 

To PREACH (of precher, fr.) 1 to publiſh, or 
proclaim, 2 to make à ſermon, z to read 

a lecture to one, : 

PREA'CHER, one who preaches, 

PRE-A'DAMITES, 1 thoſe who are ſuppoſe 
by ſome to have lived before Adam, 2 thoſe 
that are of that opinion, 

PREA/MBLE (of preambule, fr. of pre before, 
and ambulo to go, lat.) 1 a preface, or intro- 
duction to any diſcourſe. 2 a tedious dil. 
courſe. : > 

PRE'BEND (of præbeo, lat. to allow) a ſmall 
living in a cathedral church, for the main- 
tainance of the prebendary, 

Simple PREBENDS, are thoſe without a ju- 

riſdiction. 

PREBENDS «<o1ith diznty, are ſuch as have jus 
riſdiction joined with them. 

PRE/BENDARY, he that enjoys a prebend, 

PRECA/RIOUS (of precarius, lat. of precor to 
beg) 1 granted to one upon intreaty, to uſe 
ſo long as pleaſeth the granter, and no longet 
2 at another's will and pleaſure, 3 that may, 
or may not ſucceed. 

PRECAU'TION (of præcautio, lat. of pre be. 
fore, and cautis to caution) a caution uſed a 
given before hand. ; 

To PRECAUTION, to forewarn, or give 
caytion., 

To PRECE'DE (of præcedo, lat. of pre before, 
and cedo to go) 1 to go firſt, or beiore, 2 
to excel, or ſurpaſs. | 

PRECE/DENCE, or PRECE/DENCY, tht 
taking pl-ce before another, 5 

PRECEDENT, 1 an example. 2 2n origin! 
writing to draw another by. 3 an example, 
or authority to follow in judgments and de- 


przetor, 

PRAG MA“ TIC, or PRAGMAY TICAL (of 
ELN, gr, of m;:111w to drive) 1 over! 
buſy in other men's affairs, ſaucy, arrogant, 
2 practical, mechanic: I, | | 

PRAISE, commendation, or honour, 

To PRAISE, 1 to commend, or cry vp. 2 to 
prize, or eſteem, 3 to give thanks, | 


PRAISER. See AyPR\ ISFER 


To PRANCE, to ch. vp the fore-legs, as 
horſes do. 


terminations in the courts of juſtice, 

PRECEDENT book, a book containing precee 
dents, or drauzhis for attorneys, &c. 

PRECE!/LLENCE, or PRECELLENCY (ﬆ 
præ above, and cello to excel, lat.) excellency 
2bove another thing. 

PRECE'NTOR (of praecenter, lat. of pre f. 
fore, and care to fing) the chanter, 0 ts; 
that begins the tune in a cathedral chuich; 
the maſter of the choir, PRE Cb 


ce. 
h, or 


read 


ofed 


hoſe 


PRE 
! of præceptum, lat. of pracipio to 
Te ad a leſſon, or inſſiuction. 
2a rule. 32 commandment, or law. 4 an 
order of a judge, or a ſummons to appear. 
PRECE!PTIVE, of, or belonging to a precept. 


PRECE'PTOR (of præceptor, lat. of pre and 
-apio to take) a tutor, teacher, or maſter, 


PRECE PTORIES, benefices anciently poſ- 


ſeſſed by the templars. 
PRECE/SSION {of præceſſio, lat. of pre be- 
fore, and cedo to go) an advancing or going 


before. 

PRECESSION of the equinoxes (in Aſtrono. 
my and Chronology) 1s the differences of 
time by which the equinoxes in each year 
precede the time of their happening in the 
laſt ; for becauſe of the tetrogreſſion of the 
equinoctial points in the heavens, the ſun 


will meet, and enter them every year ſooner] 


than he did the laſt, This regreſſive motion 
of the points, is but about fifty ſeconds each 
year, which is not quite four ſeconds in 
time, and therefore not ſenſible but in the 
courſe of many years. 

PRECINCT. (of ęrecinctus, lat. of pre and 
cing? to ſurround) 1 a parcel of land ſurround- 
ed by ſome hedge, river, &c, 2 bounds, or 
extent of juriſdiction. 

PRECIOUS (of precioſus, lat. of pretium the 
price given for a thing) 1 coſtly, of great 
price and value, dear, ſumptuous. 2 rare, 
excellent. 

PREVCIPICE (of proecipitium, lat. of præcipito 
to tumble down hezdlong) 1 a ſteep place, a 
downright pitch or fall. 2 danger, or diffi- 
culty. 3 misfortune, or diſgrace, 

PRECUPILITANT, 1 violent, haſty, rapid, 
hurrying, . 2 dangerous, 

PRECIPITANT (with Chemiſts) is a term 
applied to any liquor, which being poured 
upon a diſſolution, precipitates the matter 
that is diſſolved. | 

PRECI”'PITATE (of præcipitatus, lat. of præ- 
cpitium a precipice) raſh, over-haſty, un- 
adviſed, 

PRECIUITATE (with Chemiſts) a ſubſtance 
which having been diſſolved in a proper 


PRE 
* 
finical, or affected. | 

PRECVSENESS, 1 exsctneſs. 2 fiifneſs, 
formalneſw 2 finicalneſs, affectedneſs. 

PRECVTSIAN, one that is over ſcrupulous in 
point of religion, 

To PRECLU'DE (of præcludo, lat. of pre and 
cludo to ſhut) to ſhut, or ram vp, that one 
cannot enter or paſs, 

To PRECO'GITATE (of precogito, lat, of 
fre before, and copito to think) to preme- 
ditate, or think betore hand, 

PRECOGNITION, fore-knowledge, 

To PRECONCEVVE (of pre before, and 
concipio to conceive) to take up an opinion 
or conception before- hand, 

PRECONCE'PTION, a notion, &e, taken up 
before- hand. ' 

PRECONISA'TION (in the conſiſtory of 
Rome) 1s a declaration or propofition made 
by the cardinal-patronof a perſon nominated 
by ſome prince to a prelateſhip, 

To PRECONYSE, to make a report in the 
pope's confiflory, that the party preſented 
to a benefice is qualified for the ſame, 

To PRECONSI'GN (of pre before, and con- 
figno, lat. to conſiga or make over) to make 
over before hand. | 

PRECONTRACT (of pre before, and con- 
tractus, lat. a bargain or cont at) a former 
bargain, or one made before- hand. 

PRECU/RSOR (of precurſor, lat. of pre be- 
fore, and curro to run) a fore-runner, or 
meſſenger ſent before hand, | 

PREDATORY (of prædatorius, lat. of præda- 
tor a robber) of, or belonging to robbing, 
pillaging or plundering. | 

PREDECE/SSOR (of predeceſſeur, fr.) one that 
was in a place or office before one, 

PREDECE'SSORS, anceſtors, fore-fathers, or 
thoſe that went before. s | 

PREDESTINA'RIAN, one that believes or 
maintains the doctrine of predeſtination. 

To PREDE/STINAT'E (of predeſing, lat. of 
præ before, and deſtino to order, or appoint) | 
to decree or ordain before what ſhall come 
after. 


menſtruum, is again ſepꝛrated from its diſ- 
ſo vent, and thrown down to the bottom of 
the veſſel, by pouring in ſome other liqout. 


ToPRECV/PITATE, 1 t» caſt headlong. 2 


PRE DESTINATION, a fore-ordaining or 

| appointing. 

PREDESTINATION (in Divinity) 2 judge 
ment or decree of God, whereby he has re- 
ſolved from all eternity, to fave a certain 


to hurry too much. 3 (in Chemiſtry) to, number of perſons, hence called ele. 


cauſe the matter that is diſſolved in any 
menſtruum to fall to the bottom. 

PRECIPITATION, 1 burry, raſhneſs, too 
great haſte, 2 (in Chemiſtry) is the falling 
to the bottom of any bo-y that was ſuſpend- 
ed in ſome menſruum, 

PRACIPI'TIUM lat. (i. e. a precipice) a 
puniſhment inflifted on criminals, by caſting 
them from ſome pretipice, or high place, 

PRECI/PIT QUS, raſh, over-haſty, 

PRUCIPUT (in Juriſprudence) is an advan- 


to be divided, 


 PREDESTINATION, is ſometimes ufed to 
ſignify a concatenation of ſecond e uſes ap- 
pointed by providence, by means whereof 
things are brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, 
contrary to all appearance, and maugre all 

oppoſition, 

PREDETERMINA'TION, 1 a determining 
be fore hand. 2 (with Schoo!men) that con- 
currence of God which makes men act, and. 
determines them in all their actions, both 
good and bad. 

To PREDE TERMINE (of pr before, and de- 


Lage pertaining to any one in a thing that is | 


PRECISE (of precis, fr.) 1 exact, or deter- 
mined. 2 fcropulous, or ſupeiſlitious. 3 


ter mino to determine; to determine, or appolat 
be fore · hand, 
PAE! 


PRE 
things growing from the ground only. 


PRE"VICABLE (of pre and dico, lat. to ſpeak) 
1 that may be told or ſpoken abroad. 


p R E- 


PRE DIAL.yzbe, are ſuch as are paid fromſ birds, in cleaning, compoſing, and trimminy 


their feathers, to enable them to glide moe 
eaſi y through the air. ö 


2 (in PRE-ENGA/GED, engaged before - hand. 


Logic) a general quality, or epithet that may; PRT -ENGA'GEMENT, an engagement, or 


de applied to different ſubjects. 


PREDICABLEs (in Logi:) are termed univer- 


fals, and are five in number, viz, genus, 
ſpecies, proprium, diffcrentia, and accidens, 


PREDI'CAMENT, a rank, cleflis, or oder 


of beings, or ſubſtances, ranged according 
to their natures, 
PREDVPCAMENTS (with Logicians) are ten 
in number, viz. ſulſtance, accident, quantity, 
. guality, relation, action, paſſion, the firua- 
tien of bodies as to place, their duration 
as to time, and their Habit, or external ap- 
pearance. 
PREDTI“CAMENT, paſs, condition, ſtate. 
PREDICAMLUNTAL, of, or belonging to a 
precicament, 
PREDiCANT (of predicans, lat. of pre be- 
fore, and dico to ſpeak) preaching. 


PREDICANT /rars, are ſuch as ate allowed 


to preach, 
To PREDICATE {of prædico, lat. of pre 
before, and dico to ſpeak) to publiſh, cry, 01 
. preach up. | 
PREDICATE, the latter part of a logical 


propobtion, or that which is 2Mi:med of the 


promiſe made before hand. 

To PRE-E/XIST (of pre before, and exijo 
to exiſt) to exiſt, or have a being before, 
PRE-EXI'STENCE, the ſtate of a thing ac. 

tually in being before another. | 

FRE-EXI'STENT, exiſting, or being before 
a not her. . 

FRE'FACE (of prefatio, lat. of pre before, 
and fart to ſpeak) 1 the beginning or en- 
trance into a diſcourſe. 2 a ſpeech prepa- 
ratory to a book, 

To PREFACE, to make a prefatory intro. 
duction to a diſcourſe. 

PRE”FATORY, pertaining to a preface, 

PREFECT, one of the chief magiſtrates of 
ancient Rome, who governed in the abſence 
of the kings, conſuls, and emperors, , 

PRE'FECTURE, the government or chief 
rule of a city or province. 

To PREFE/R (of prefers, lat. of præ and fero 

to carry) 1 to eſteem above, or ſet more by, 

2 to advance, or promote. 3 to bring in, 

' ſpiking ofa bill of indiAment at law. 

P\E'FERABLEsp that is to be preferred, or 


made choice of before another. 


ſubjects; es when we fay, $27,no was 2,R TERENCE, i che value, or eſteem of 


. . . 
æolſeman, the word Wiſeman is called the 


pftedicate, becauſe it is affirmed of the ſob 
ject, Sclomon. 


To PREDTCT (of prædico, lat. of pre be- 


fore, and dico to ſpeak) to propheſy, or 
foretel things to come. 

PREDICTION, a propheſy, or foretelling of 
a thing. 


To PREDISPO'SE (f prez before, and diſpeno 


fo diſpoſe) to diſpoſe before hand. 

PREDOVUMINANCY, or PRE: O'NMI- 
NAY TNESS, a being predominant, an o- 
ver- tuling quality, having ſome {ſuperiority 
over ſome other. 

PREDO'MINANT, fr. over-powering, or 
chief, 

To PREDO'MINATE (of predimimor, lat. of 
fre and domi nor to bear rule) to over, power, 
or bear rule. 

+ PRE DU Y, 2 ſes word for ready. 

PRE ELECTED {of pre before, and eldtus, 
Jat. choſen) choſen, cr elected before, 

PRE. ELE'CT EN, an election made before 

hend. * 

PRE. EMINENCE, or PREHEUMINENCT 
(of ęrætmnentia, lot. of pre and eminentia 
eminent) an advantagious quelity, or degree 
above others, 

FRE-E/MINENT, above the ref?. 

PRE-F/MYPTION (of p-gemptio, lat. of pre 
be fore, and ems to buy} a buying befor. 
others, 


PREE/NING (among Naturalif. :) the action of | 


one thing above another. 2 the choice. 

{REF:RMENT, x advancement, or promo- 
tion, 2 plece, or employ. 3 benefice, or 
church living. 

To PREFIUGURATE, or to PREFI'GURE 
(of prafiguro, lat. of pre, and figure to fa- 
ſhion) to repreſent by a type or figure. 

To PREFIX (of prefigs, lat. of pre before, 
and fg to fix) 1 to tix, or put before. 2 
to nominate, or ap oint. 

PRLGNANCY, or PRE'GNANTNESS, 
I a being great with child, the ſtate of a 
woman whey ſhe has conceived, or is wit 
child. 2 ſharpnefe, or ſubtilty. 

PRUGNANT (of pragnanm, lat. of pre and 
the antiq. verb Ze no, i. e. gigno to beget) 1 
with child. 2 tharp, ſubtile. 3 ſtrong, 

| forcible. 4 infallible. 5 (with Botaniſto) 

| full, as a bud, ſeed, or kerne! that is ready 
to ſprout, 

PREGUSTA'TION (of prægaſtatio, lat. of 
r4 before, and guſto to taſte} taſting beſore 
hend. 


To PREJUDGE (of præjudico, lat. of pre 
| before, and j:dicotojudge) 1 to judge be- 
fore. 2 to gueſs, or divine. 
PA JUDICATE (of præiudicatus, lat. of pre« 
judico to judge before hand) 1 prejudged, ot 
' Judged before, 2 proceeding from pieſuolce. 
PRI IU DICE (of præjudicium, lat. of pre be. 
| fore, and judico to judge) » 2 roſh judgment 
* before the matter is àduly confiecred, ot 
bed. 2 piepoſſeſſon, a falſe potion Of 
| cyan 


l 


PRE 


conceived without a. 


opinion o ! thereof, 3 injucy, 


«vious due examination 
d»mage. 3 
UDICE, 1 to injure, or hurt. 2 to 
or bias a perſon in his opinion 


| 


ot, 
To PRE. 
prepoilels, 
zuother. 1 
PREJUDVCIAL, injurious, hurtful. 


PRE “LAC V, the dignity or office of a prelate. 
paELATE (of prælatus, lat. of pra feror to 
be preferres) one that has a great dignity in 
the churcn. | 
PRELATE of the garter, the firſt officer of 
' that noble order, and as ancient as the order 


itſelf. 


| 


PRE 
the inſuring the ſafe return of a ſhip, or mer- 


chandize, 


To PAEMO!NISH (of præmoneo, lat, of fre 


before, and moneo to admoniſh) to forewarn, 
or to give warning afore hand. 
REMONY TION, a giving warning afore 
hand, | 
To PREMO'NSTRATE (of præmonſtro, lat. 
of præ before, and monſtro to ſhew) to fore 
(hew. 
PREMO'NSTRATENSES, an order of re- 
gular canons obſerving the rules of St. 


Auſtin. 
PREMO T ION (a ſchool term) the action of 


PRELANTICAL, of, or belonging to prelates. 
PREMLATURE, or PRE!LA TESHIP, the 
Fate, office, or dignity of a prelate. 
FRELE'CTION (of prælectio, lat. of præ be- 
fore, and lego to read) a leſſon or lecture, a 
reading to others. 
TRELIBA'TION (of prælibatib, lat. of pre! 
before, and /ibo to taſſe) a fore - taſte. | 
PIELI'MIN ARIES, fr. (of pre before, and 
linen a threſhold, lat.) 1 thoſe things that 
go before the main matter. 2 the firſt ſteps 
in 2 negoci tion, or other important buſineſs. 
APRELUMINARY, ſomething to be exa- 
mined, diſpati hed or determined, before an 
affair can be decided, or treated of thorough- 
, ly and to purpoſe, 


co-operating with the creature, and deter- 
mining him to act. 

Phyſical PREMOTION: (with Schoolmen) is 
a complement of the active power whereby 
it paſſes from the firſt to the ſecond act, 
i, e. from a compleat, and next powers to 
the action. 

PREMUNVRE +, x a writ fo called from the 
words Pramunire facias in it, ſignifying to 
bid the offender take heed, 2 the offence 
on which the writ is granted, 3 the puniſh- 
ment thereof, which is impriſonment and 
loſs of goods. 4 any trouble or inconvent- 
ence. 

To run one's ſelf into a PREMUNINE, to 
take a ready courſe to involve one's ſelf in 


PRELUDE (os preludium, lat. of pre before, 
and Judo to play) 1 the preparatory notes of 
muſicians before they begin to play, a volun- 
tary, a flouriſh. 2 an entrance into buf 
neſs, 

To PRELUDE, to flouriſh before, to make a 
prelade, to play an irregular ait off hend, to 
try if the infirument be in tune, and to lead 


trouble and perplexity. 

PREMUNY'TION (of ęræmunitio, lat. of pr 
before, and munio to fortify) a fortifying be- 
fore hand. 

To PRENO”MINATE (of prenomino, lat. of 
præ before, and nomine to name) to name 
be fore hand. : 

PRENO”MINA'TION, a nominating,or nam- 


into the piece to be played. 

PRELU'DIO, ital. (in Muſic) a preiude, much 
the {ame as an overture. 

f PRELU'DIOU'S, preparatory. 

PREMATURE (of prematurus, lat. of pre 
before, and waturus ripe) I ripe before 
others, or before its uſual time, or ſcaſon. 2 
oret-haſty, untimely, or too early, 


PREMATU'RENESS, or PREMATU'AIT-| 


TY, early ripeneſs, or ripeneſs before the 
lime, 

To» PREMCYDITATE (of preemedicor, lat. of 
Þ'& before, and medit ar to meditate, or think 
pon to muſe and think of a thing before 

'nd, | 

"REMEDITA'TION, the action of preme- 

tating, 

To PREMT SE, to ſpesk or treat of before, by 
way of iatroduction. 

P.EMISES (of premzfſ's, fr.) 1 things ſpoken 
of before, 2 lands, houſes, or things belong- 
wp thereto, 3 (in Logic) the two firſt pro- 


3 
polittons of a ſyllogiſm. 


Ding} 
PRUMIUNM (of proc, lat. a reward) 13 
beweg, or tecompente. 2 {in commerce) 


ing before. 

PRENO'T1ON (of prænotio, lat. of pre be- 
fore, and n»{co to know) a foreknowledge, or 
preconception. 

PREO CCUPANCY, prior poſſeiſion. 

PREO'CCUPATED, poſſeſſed before another. 

PREO'CCUPA' TION (of prœeccupatio, lat. of 

pre before, and occups to hold) 1 a poſſeſ- 

ling, or enjoying before. 2 prepoſſeſſion, oe 
prejudice. 

+ To PREOYMINATE (of pre and ominor, 
lat, to preſage) to prognoſticate, or preſage. 
To PREURDAIN (of precrdrno, lat. of pre 
before, and ord:z9 to ordain) to ordain before 

hand. 

PREO'!RDINATET, ordained before, 


|PREORDINA'TION, #1 ordaining before. 


P&EPARA LION (of preparario, lat. of præ- 
pars to prepare) I a preparing, or making 
re:'y hefore hand. 2 provihon made for 
ſome enterprize, or deſign, 3 (in Phatma- 
cy) the way or method of compounding, or 
ordering medicines for ſever! uſes. 

PREPAVRATIVE, ſerving to prepore, 

PATPATRATORY, by way of prep>ratinn, 


tht ſum 9: mne e givers to an inſute for? 


To UREPARE {of preepers, lat. of pre be- 
Ns ; tore, 


PRE PRE 
fore, and paro to make ready) 1 to get or PRESBY TE/RIANS, à party of noneont 
make ready, to provide. 2 to fit, or fit up. rnifts, fo called from their admitting of . : 
to difpoſe a perſon to do a thing, elders into their church government. X 
PREPEINSED (of præpenſus, lat. of pre be- PRESBY''TERY, 1 elderthip, priefthood 2 
fore, and penſo to weigh) forethought, or church government by elders. z an affem. 
premeditated. | bly of the order of preſbyterians with 1; 
PRErO'NDERANCE, 1 an outweighing. . 2 elders for the exerciſe of church diſcipline 
2 pordering, or conſidering before hand. | PRESBY' TL, gr. dimneſs of ſight in thin 
To FREPO/NDERATE (of prepondero, lat. nigh at hand. 8 
of pr and pondero to weigh) 1 to outweigh, *PRE!SCIENCE (of preſcientia, lat. of fre 
or weigh down, 2 to be of greater worth, before, and ſcio to know) fore- knowledge 
or value. 3 to weigh in one's mind, to delibe-- that knowledge that God has, cr is ſup. 
rate, or conſider, poſed to have, of things to come, 
PREFHOSITION (of prepefitio, lat. of præ PRESCOT, [W. len. 29. 45“. lat. 559, 25] 
before, and pono to put) one of the eight, a pretty large market town in Lancaſhire 
parts of {peeck, ſo called becauſe ſet before a but not very populous. It hes a market 5 
noun, &c. ; tueſday, and a fair on Corpus-Chritti day, 
PREPOY'SITOR (of præpeſitor, lat. ſet over) Diſtant from London 147 computed, and 190 
a ſcholar appointed by the maſter to over-! meaſured miles, and 43 from Lancaſter, 
look the reft. | To PRESCRIBE (of preſcribo, lat, of tre 
To PREPOSSE'SS (of pre before, and peſſi- before, and ſcribo to write) 1 to order, or 
des to poſſeſs) to prevent, bias, or fill one's appoint, 2 (in Law) not to be liable to an 
mind with prejudice, 2 | action, becauſe not ſued within the time 
P REPOSSE/SSION, prejudice, or being biaſ-| limited by law. 3 to plead preſcription, 
ſed, : PRE'SCRIPT (of preſcriptum, lat. of pre, 
PREPO'STEROUS (of præpaſterus, lat. of and ſcribs to write) an order. 
fre before, and peſierus the laft) 1 topſy-! PRESCRIPTION, 1 ordering, or appointing, 
turvy, confuſed, beginning at the wrong, 2 limiting, or determining. 3 (in Law) isa 
end, over-thwart, 2 croſs. grained, peeviſh, i title acquired by uſe and time, whereof there 
fretful. 3 quite contrary, 4 preternatural.] is no memory to the contrary. 4 {among 

7 5 unſeaſonable, that cometh not in its due | Phyſicians) the act or art of aſſigning a pro- 

N ſeaſon. per and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, 

| PREPUCE (of præputium, lat. the fore ſkin)] PRE/SENCE {of præſentia, lat. of pre before, 
the fore ſkin of the penis. and m to be) 1 a being preſent in a place, 

PRERC/GATIVE (of prærogativa, lat. off 2 in fight, or at hand. 3 mien, air, looks, 
præ before, and rege to demand) 1 a pre-|PRESENCE of mind, readineſs of wit. 
eminence above others, a ſpecial privilege. | PRE'SFNTT, adj. (of praſens, lat. of pre be- 
2 a precedence in giving votes. 3 privilege, fore, and ſum to be} 1 not abſent, 2inthe 
gift, or advantage, time whetein we live. 3 that performs iu 

King's PREROGAT:VE, that power and pri- oflice preſently, 
vilege that the king, in right of his crown, | PRE'SEN'T ſenſe of a verb (in Grammar) is 
hath over, not only other perſons, but over] that which ſpeaks of the time that now 15 
the ordinary c oui ſe of the common law. as, I qorite, | 

Archbiſhep's FRER OGATIVE, a ſpecial pre-| PRESENT, ſub. a free gift, 
' eminence which the archbiſhops of Canter-; To PRESE NT, 1 to offer, or give a gift, 2 
buty and York have in certain caſes above to level at. 3 to name to a benefice. 4 40 
ordinary biſhops. : act, or repreſent, 5 to bring an informas 

PREROGATIVE court, a court belonging to! tion ?gainſt one. 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, wherein wills FRESENTA/NEOUS (of preſentareus, lat. of 
are proved, &c, : | preſens preſent) preſent, effectul. 

PRE, S. A, ital. (in Muſic) a character called a PRESENTATION, 1 the ect of preſenting 2 
repeat. \ (inthe Caronl aw) the act of a patron nomt- 

To PRESA'GE (of fræ ſagium, lat. of pre and nating and offering his clerk to the biſhop or 
ſagio, to know precitely) 1 to ſigniſy before ccl}ator, to be inſtituted in a benefice, 
hand. 2 to guels, or ſoretel.  PRESENTEL!, the clerk that is preſented by 

PRESAGE, a fign, or omen, the patron. 

PRE'SBYTER (ef 7:0<4):co;, gr. of er- PRESENTLY, juſt now, in a moment. 
Cu; an old man) 1 an elder, en ancient or PRESE'NT'MIENT, 1 a mere deounciation 0 
honourable perſon, 2 a prieſt, or eider of] the jurors, or ſome other officer concernin 
the church. an offence. 2 the acting, or repretentine- 

PRESBYTE'RIAN, of, or belonging to the PRE>*ERVA'TION (of proſerwatio, lt. © 
preſbyterians, or their principles. praſer=io to help) a keeping, or preſerving 

PRE>BY TERIANISM, the principles, &c, PRESE'RVATIVE, r of a preſerving quality: 

of the preſbyterians, | 2 a remedy made ule of to prevent a _ 

2 


| fend from miſchief. 


PRE 
*. PRESERVE, 1 to keep, to guard, or de- 
* 2 to order fruits, &c. 
as confectioners do. ; EE. 
PRESERVER, 7 a guardian, or keeper. 2 (in 
the plural number) a ſort of ſpectacles. 
To PRESI/DE (of præſideo, lat. of pre above, 


and ſedeo to be placed) x to be the chief ruler. | 


2 to overſee, or have the care or manage- 
ment of. 

PRESIDENCY, the place of a preſident. 

PRE SIDE NT (of præſes, or præſidens, lat. of 
prafideo to preſide) 1 a governor, or over- 
ſer, 2 (in Law) the king's lieutenant of a 
province. 3 an example, or pattern. See 
PRECEDENT. | 

Lind PRE/SIDENT (of the King's Council) » 
gest officer of the crown, whoſe office 1s to 
attend on the king, to propoſe buſineſs at the 
council board, ad to report the ſeveral tranſ- 
actions man-ged there. 

PRESIUDLAL, fr. a ſpecial court of judica- 
ture in France. | 
To PRESS (of preſſer, fr.) x to thruſt, or 
ſqueeze cloſe together. 2 to crowd, or 
throng, 3 to hatten, 4 to urge, or be in 
earneſt with, 5 to force men into the king's 
ſervice, : 
APRESS (of pre/7+, fr.) 1 a machine, or in- 
ſrument for pie iling. 2 a crowd, or throng. 


To URESS Ap the head (with Horſemen) a 


horſe is ſaid to do ſo, when ether through the 
fifineſs of his neck, or from an ardour to 
run too much a-head, he ſtretches his head 
againſt the horſeman's hand, refuſes the 210 
of the hand, and withſtands the effects of 
the bridle, | 

To FRESS a bzrſe forward, is to aſſiſt him 
with the calves of the legs, or to ſpur him 
to make him go on. 

PRESSURE (of preſſura, lat. of premo to preſs, 
or fink down) 1 grief, affliction, or calamity. 
23a ſqueezing, or preſſing. 3 oppreſſion. 4 
(with the Carteſians) a kind of motion ima- 
gines to be impteſſed and propagated through 
a flvid med um. 

PREST, fr. a duty in money to be paid by 
the ſheriff, upon his account in the exche- 
quer, or for money left in his hands. 

REST. money, an earneſt money given com- 
monly to a foldier when he is lifted, 

PRESTA'TION money, a ſum paid annually 
1 arch. ceacons and other diguitaries to their 

hop. | | 

REST EICON, CW. lon. 4 deg. lat. 52. 
22] a town in Radvorſhire, ſouth Wales, 
rute in a pleaſant valley on the river Lugg ; 
it is the handſomeſt and beſt town in the 
county, and is the place where the aflizes 
and the county goal are kept, The market 
is on faturday, and is plentifully ſupplied 
With all ſorts of grain, and eſpecially barley, 
on account of the great quantities of malt 
made here. Piſtant from London 116 com- 
Puted, and 148 meaſuted miles. 


: 


; 


1 


PRE 


PRE'STER, gr. (of env to burn) a meteor; 
conſifling of an exhalation- thrown from the 
clouds downwarde, with ſuch violence as that 
it is ſet on fire by the colliſion, 

PRESTE'SA (in Riding Academies) ſignifies 
readineſs, and imports the diligence of a 
horſe 1n working in the manage, | 

PRE'TIGES, fr. (of preſiigie, lat. deluſions) 
deluſions, impoſtures, fallacies, deceits, un- 

8 conveyances. 

PRESTIGIATIION, a juggling, or decei vin 
by ſlight of hand, Atop e TIM 

PRESTIGIOUS, deceitful, after a juggling 
manner, 

PRE'STIMONY (in the Canog Law) a fund 
or revenue ſettled by a- founder for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of a prieſt, without being ereted 
into any title of benefice, chapel, prebend, 
or priory, nor ſubject to any but the patron 
and thoſe he appoints, - 

” REST:"SSIMO, ital. (in Muſic) Gignlfies ex- 
treme faſt or quick, | 

e 0, ital. (in Muſic ) ſigaifies faſt or 

uick. . 

PRESTO (with Jugglers) a word uſed in their 
pretended conjurations, and fGgnifies quickly, 

PRESTON, [W. lon. 29. 32“, lat. 539. 45] 
a borough town in Lancaſhire, ſeated on a 
delightful eminence near the Ribble, which 
ſupplies it with plenty of ſiſh, and coal, and 
has a good ſtone bridge over it, It is a very 
gay place, not only from the gentry who re- 
ſort bither from the neighbouring towns in 
the winter, but alſo from the officers belong - 
ing to the county palatine who reſide hee; 
It was firſt incorporated by Henry II. and 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, eight al- 
dermen, four under aldermen, ſeventeen 
commen-council, and a town clerk, Ita 
markets are on wedneſday, friday, and ſa- 
turday, the laſt as conſiderable as any on the 
north ſide of the Trent for fiſh, fowl, and 
corn; the fairs are on March the 16th for 
three days, June the 24th, Auguſt the 14th 
for eight days, October the 28th for five 
days, and November the 3oth, Here is a 

 charity- ſchool for 25 boys, and another for 
as many giils, It is as handſome and as large 
as ſome cittes, and ſends two members to 
parliament 35 but its trade is very inconſider- 
able. Diſtant from London 167 computed, 
2nd 211 meaſured miles, and 21 from Lan- 


caſter, | 

To PRESU!ME (of preſume, lat. of pre bee 
fore, and ſumo to take) 1 to think, or ima- 
gine, 2 to hope, to truſt, 4 to have too 

good an opinion of, 4 to take too much 
upon ore, to be proud, inſolent, bold, ſaucy, 

PRESU'MPTYION, 1 conjecture, gueſs, opi- 
nion, belief. 2 2rregance, or pride, 

Piolens PRESUMPTION (in Law) it often 
2dmitted as a full proof, as when a perſun 19 
found dead in a houſe, and a perſon is ſeen 
to come out with a bloody ſword, and no 


2414 other 


PRE 


ather perſon was at that time in the houſe, 
this, though a preſumption, is a proof. 

Probable PRESUMPTION (in Law) is that 
which is of ſome weight, tho' it has but a 
ſmall effect. 

PRE%U MPTIVE, ſuppoſed, or preſumed, 

PRESUMPTIVE bei-, is the next relation, or 
heir at law toa perſon, who is to inherit from 
him by will ; and who, it is prefumed, will 
be heir : nothing but a contrary diſpoſition of 
the teſtator being able to nrevent him. 

PRESU'!MPTUOUS,. 1 proud, haughty. 
adventurous, daring, 3 vain, empty. 

To PRE/SUPPOYSE (of preſuppsſer, fr. of pre 
before, and ſuppono, lat. to put) to ſuppoſe 
before hand. 

PRESUPPOSUTION, a ſuppoſing before 
hand. 

PRETENCE, 1 opinion, or conceit. 2 pre- 
text, colour, appearance. 

To PRETE/ND (of pretends, lat. of pre be- 
fore, and tendo to ſpread} 1 to uſe a pretence, 
or make as if. 
to aſſert, affirm, or maintain, 

PRETE/NDER, ra difſembler, or one that 
arrogates to himſelf what does not belong to 
him, 2 a competitor, or candidate, 

PRETE/NSION, 1 claim, or laying claim to. 
2 defign, or purpoſe, 3 hope, or expecta- 
tion. | 


2 


2 to im2gine, or believe. 3 


: 


PRI 


over, to be of greater force, 
PREVALENCE, or PREYVALENCY fof 
prawalentia, lat, of pra valeo to eren. 
being prevalent; or of a prevailing nature. ; 
PRE”"VALENT, effectual, powerful, prevail. 
ing. 
To PREVA/RICATE (of fra varicor, lat, to 
go crooked) 1 to play faft and looſe, to mike 
a ſhew to do a thing and to do clean contra: 
2 (in Law) to plead by colluſion, to VS, | 
one's cauſe to the adverſary, 
PREVARICA/TION, 1 collufion, foul play 
in pleading. 2% ſecret abuſe committed in 
the exerciſe of a public office, | 
PREVARICA'TOR, 1 a betrayer of his ci. 
ent's cauſe, a ſham, a falſe dealer, a ſhuffler, 
a walter for booty. 2 (at the univerſity of 
Cambridge) the ſame as Terre filius in Ox. 
ford; he that makes an ingenious ſatirical 
commencement ſpeech, reſtecting on the 
miſdemeanors of the ptincipel members, 
T PREVENIETT (of preweniens,lat, of free 
venio to prevent) that prevents. 
To PREVENT (of prevents, lat. of pre be. 
fore, and wenio to come) 1 to come before, 
2 to anticipate, or obviate. 5 to hinder, or 
| keep off. 4 to get the ſtart of, 
PREVENTION, 1 a ſtepping in before, 24 
hinderance, or keeping back, 


PREVENTIONAL full moon (in Afﬀtronemy) 


PRE TER, or PRE'TERIT (of præteritus, 


lat. paſt) an inflexion of verbs expreſſing the 
time paſt, | 


P - 
PRETERIMPE'RFECT. tenſe (in Orammar) 


ſignifies the thing not perfectly paſt, as I did 
Bear. 

PRETERTTION (of preteritio, lat. of præte- 
reo to paſs over) 1 a paſſing by, or over. 2 
(in Rhetcric) a figute when the orator ſeems 
to paſs by, or unwilling to declare, that 
which he nevertheleſs inſiſts upon at the ſame 
time. 

PRETERMT5SION (of pretermiſſio, lat. of 
prætermitto to omit) an omitting, leaving 
out, or letting a thing pals. 

To PRETERMIT (of prætermitto, lat, of pre 
and mitto to let alone) to omit, paſs by, or 
negleR. 

PRETERNA” TURAL (of præter beſide, and 
natura netute) beſide, or out of the courſe 
of nature, extraordinary, 

PRETERPE/RFECT tenſe (in Grammar) a 
tenſe that ſignifies the time more than per- 
fectly paſi, with this figa bad, as I had read. 

PRETEXT (of prætextus, lat. a pretence) a 
pretence, a colour, a cloke. 

PRE TTV, adj. 1 handſome, beautiful. 2 
pleaſant, or agreeab e. 3 merry, agreeable. 
4 it is often ſpoken by way of contempt or 
irony. ; 

PRETTY, adv, 1 fo fo, indifferent. 
able, paſſable. 

To PREVATL {of præwalee, lat. of pre and 

valle to be (f force; to have the advantage 


2 toler- 


f 
' 
: 


the ful] moon that comes before any great 
moveable fe>ſt, or planetary aſpect. 

PREVLNTIVE, or PREVE'N 1 ATIVE, 

ſerving to prevent, 

PRE/VIOUS (of prævius, lat. that goeth be- 
fore) done, that goeth before, that leadeth 
the way, 

REY (of preye, fr.) 1 whatever is taken aj 
by wild beaſts. 2 ſpoil, plunder, 

PREY'ING upon, 1 ſeizing upon by violence, 

2 eating, or devouring, 


p 


| PRIAPE A, gr. (in Poetry) obſcene epigramy, 


&c, compoſed on the God Priapus. 


' PRIAPISMU®, or PRLAPISM (of meams- 


(45; gr. of 11:1a7%) a continual and painful 
erection of the yard, without any deſire of 
coition, or effuſion of ſeed 5 which diſtin- 
gviſherh it from Satyriafis ; tho* ſome con- 
found both, : 

PRIAPUS, 1 a heathen god preſiding ovet 
g2rdens, whom the poets and painters fre- 
preſent with a yard of 2n extraordinary 
fize, always ſtiff and erect. 2 the genial 
parts of a man. 

PRICE (of prix, fr.) the eftimation, value, 0! 
rate a thing is efteemed at. : 

PRICE courant, a weekly account publiſhed in 
London for the uſe of merchante, of the 
current value, or prices of many commodi-· 
ties, 

To PRICK, 1 to make a hole with the point 
of any thing. 2 10 ſet down a tune, or fongs 
3 to nominate, as the king pricks ſheriffs, 
Kc. 4 (in Hunting) to trace the ſieps a 
deer. | | : To 


PRI 

To PRICK the chart, &c. (in Navigation) is 
to make a point therein, near the place the 
ſhip is to be at any time, in order to find the 
courſe they ought to ſteer, 

FRICK, 1 the yard of a man or beaſt, 2 a 
pod, 3 pricking, or ſticking, 4 a point, 

a mark, or butt to ſhoot at. 6 a remorſe, 

as a prick of conſcience, 7 a wcund made 
with a ſharp pointed weapon. . 

PRICKFR, 1 an ind rument uſed by ſtationers 
to mark paper, fo as to rule lines at equal di- 
ſances. 2 à little wheel uſed to draw dot- 
ted lines, 3 (in Hunting) a huntſman or 
horſeman. | | 

PRICKET, 1 a rough brown garden-baſket 
made of willow twigs. 2 (in Hunting) a 
male-deer, a year 014 complete. 

PRICKETH n Hunting) is ſaid of a hare, 
when ſhe beats in ihe pl in high way, or hard 
heath-way, where the fouting mey be per- 


ceived. : ; 
PRICKLF, a ſharp pointed thing, as a thorn, 


&e. 

PRIDE, 1 haughtineſs, preſumption, vanity, 
2 the luſt of beaſts. 

PRIDE-gavel, a rent paid to the lord of the 
manor of Rodely in Glouceſterſhire, for the 
liberty of fiſhing for lampreys in the river 
Severn, 

IRIEST, 1 a cl:rgyman who performs ſacred 
offices. 2 a minifter of the church of Rome. 

PRIE'STESS, a woman prieſt. 

PRIE'>THOOD, the cffice or dignity of 
prieſts, | 

PRIG, a whiffling fellow. 

To RIG, to filch, or ſteal. 

To PRIM, to have affected ways. 

PRIMACY, the office or dignity of a primate, 
or chief ruler, 

PRIME VaL, or + PRIMZE/VOUS (of 
prima vut, lat. of primus firſt) that is of the 
fir or more ancient time. 

RIMAGE, a duty due to the Mariners for 
the lo:ding of the ſhip, 

PRIMA naturalia, lat. (in Fhyfics) the firſt 
puticles, or atoms whereof natural bodies 
"re primarily compoſed. 

PRIMARIUM latus, lat. (in Conic Sections) 
Is 2 right line drawn through the vertex or 
top of the ſection, and porallel to the baſe 
of the cone. 

PRUMARY (of primarius, lat. of primus firſt) 
I firlt in oder. 2 chief, or principal. 

PRIMARY Planets, See I'rimary PLANETS, 

PRIMATE, a chief archbiſhop, or one in- 
voy with power over other archbiſhops, or 
ſhops, 

PRIMATESHI?, the office, or dignity of a 
primate, 

PRIME, aj, (of primus, lat. beft) 1 chief, 
great, ſovereign. 2 excellent, or exquiſite. 
J arch, or crafty, 

P RIME, ſub, 1 the flower, or choice, 2 the 
"uae when a thing is in its greateſi beauty. 


| 3 the firſt of the canonical hours. 


PF 1 


4 (in 

Geometry) the 6oth part of a degree, 5 
the golden number, ſo cal'ed becauſe in the 
kaJendar of Julius Cæſar it was marked with 
letters of gold, and is a cycle or revolution of 
nineteen years, invented by Meton the A- 
thenien; in which time it was ſuppoſed that 
the lunations, and aſpects between the ſun 
and moon returned to the ſame place, The 
chief uſes of it are to find the age and changes 
of the moon, 
PRIME fgures (with Geometricians) are ſuch 
as cannot be divided into any other figures 
more ſimple than themſelves ; as the triangle 
into planes, the pyramids into ſolids ; for all 
planes are made of the firſt, and all bodies or 
ſolids are compounded of the latter. | 

PRIME of the moon (in Afironomy) is the 

new moon at her firſt appearance for about 

three days after the change. 

PRIME vumbers (in Arithmetic) are ſuch as 

are made by zddition, or the collection of 

units, and not by multiplication, and ſo an 

unit only can meaſure it, as 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 

This ſome call the fimple numbers, others 

uncompounded ones. | 

PRIME vertical, the vertical circle which paſ- 

ſeth through the poles of the meridian. 

PRIME werticals (in Dialing) are direct, ere, 

north or ſouth dials, whole planes lie parallel 

to the prime veitical. 

To PRIME, 1 to put powder in the pan or 

touch- hole of a gun, 2 (in Painting) to lay 

on the firſt colour. 

PRIWMER 1 a book that children are taught 

to read by, containing prayers and portions 

of ſcripture. 2 a popiſh prayer- book. | 

PRUMER ſerjeant, the king's firſt ſerjeant at 

law, 

PRIMER ſeiſin, a law word, ſignifying the 

firſt poſſeſſion. 

PRIME'RO, ital. a gzme at cards, 

PRIME'VOUS (of primavus, lat. of primus 

firſt) of the firſt ge. 

PRIMICE'RIUS, lat. (in Antiquity) the fiſt 

or chief perſon in any offige or dignity. 

PRI'MING horn (in Gunnery) a horn made 

uſe of in priming a great gun. 

PRIMITIZE, lat. 1 the firſt fruits of the year 

that were offered to the gods. 2 (in Law) 

the profits of every church living the firſt 
year after it becomes void, appertaining to 
the king. | 

PRIMITIVE (of primitivus, lat. of primitus 
fiſt of all) x of or pertaining to the firſt 
age, ancient, 2 firſt, not derived from o- 
thers, 

PRIMOGE/NITURE (of primogenicus, lat. of 
primo firſt, and genitura generation) bitth- 
right, or the title of an elder brother in right 
of his birth, 

PRIMORDIAL. (of primordialis, lat, of pri- 

mus fiſt) primitive, original, 


| PRUMROSE (of prima the firſt, and roſa a 
QCqaqa "© role, 


PR 1I 
roſe, lat.) a flower that blows early in che 
ſpring. 

ETA weris, lat. (in Botany) the prim- 
roſe, 

PRIMUM mobile, lat. (i. e. the firſt mover) a 
term made uſe of in the Ptolemaic Aſtto- 
nomy, fignifying the -higheſt ſphere of the 
heaveris, whoſe centre is our earth, and in 
compariſon of which it is but a point; this 
is ſuppoſed to contain all the other ſpheres 
within it, and to give motion to them, turn 
ning itſelf and them quite round in twenty- 
four hour. 

PRINCE (of princeps, lat. chief, principal) 1 
the firſt, chief, or moſt excellent. 2a perſon 
inveſted with the ſupreme' commind of a 
ſtate or country independent of any other. 
3 2 perſon who is ſovereign in his own terri- 
tories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſupe- 
rior lord. 4 a title given to the iſſue of 
princes, or thoſe of the royal family. 

PRINCE's feather, the name of a flower. 

PRINCESS, 1 a prince's conſort, lady, or 
wife. 2 a king's daughter, 

PRINCIPAL, adj. (of prencipalis, lat of prin- 
ceps chief) chief main, moit conſiderable, 
or neceſſary part of a thing. 

PRINCIPAL, ſub. 1 the firſt fund cr-ſum put 
into the common ſtock, or out to intereſt. 
2 the head, or chief perſon. 

PRIYNCIPAL peine (in Peripettive) is that 
point where the principal rey falls upon the 
table, 

PRINCIPAL ray (in Perſpective) is that 
which paſſes perpendicularly from the ſpec- 
tator's eye to the petſpective plane. 

PRI/NCIPAL pes (in Carpentry) the corner 
poſts, which are tenoned into the ground 
plates below, and into the beams of the 
roof, | 

PRINCIPA”LITY (of rincipalitas, lat. of 
princeps a prince) the dignity or dominion of 
a prince, 

PRINCIPA”LITIES (in Theology) one of 
the ſeven orders of angels, 

PRINCT'PLA, lat. principles, or elements. 

PRINCIPLE (of principium, lat. of princeps 

flirſſ) 1 the fiſt cauſe, origin, or ſource. 2 
an inducement, or motive, 3 a maxim, 
rule, or axiom. 4 a good prattical rule of 
action. 5 (in the plural number) the grounds, 
or fundamentals of any art or ſcience 

Firſt PRUNCIPLE, a thing that is ſelf evi- 
dent, or as it were naturally known; as he 
zo hole is greater than a part, &c. | 

PRINCIPLES, are the firſt and fimpleſt parts 

whereof natural bodies are compounded, and 
into which they are again reſolvivle by fire ; 
of which they rer kon five, viz. phlegm or 
avater, mercury or ſpirit, ſulphur or oil, ſalt, 
and earth, © 

Aﬀive PRINCIPLES (in Chemiſtry) are ſpi- 
rit, oil, and ſalt. 

Ariſtotelian, or Peripatetic PRINCIPLES, 


1 Of | 
are the four elements, viz. water, air, eq; 
and fre; a diſtribution grols and unphiloſy. 
phical. ES, 

Et icurean PRINCIPLES are magnitude, f. 
gure and werpht. hy 

PRYNCOCK, a youngſter too ſoon ripe- bead. 
ed, a pert and forward fellow. 

PRINTER, one who practices the art of 
printing. 

PRINTING, typography ; the art of taking 
impreſſions with ink from characters and fi. 
gures, moveable or immove2ble : the one 
for books, called letter pieſs printing; the 
other for pictures from copper-plates, called 
rolling preſs printing. hf 

PRINT, ta mark, or ſign. 2 a cut, figure, 
or picture. 3 a letter, or character. 4 (in 
the plural number) news papers. 

To PRINT, to practiſe the art of printing, 

P&IOR, lat, adj, antecedent, or before, 

PRYOR, ſub. (of prieur, fr.) the head of x 
priory, or the ſecond perſon after the abbet. 

PRVORESS, a nun next in order to an abbefe, 

PRIO”RITY (of ęriers,sas, It. of price the 
former) 1 a being firſt in time, rank, order, 
or dignity, 2 advantage of place, 3 (in 
Law) is an antiquity of tenure, compared 
with another lefs ancient. 

 PRTORY, a religious community under the 
direction of a prior, or prioreſs. 

PRI'SAGE, the ſhare that belongs to the king 
out of prizes taken at ſea. 

PRISAGE of zvines, See BUTLERAGE, 

PRISCPVLLIANTS, ancient heretics, follow- 
ers of Priſcilian a Spaniard, in the year 338, 

PRISE. See PRIZ E. 

PRISM (of Teo, gr. of Tei (0 ſaw off 
ſomething ſawn or cyt off, a figure in geo- 
metry. | 

PRISM (in Optics) is a glaſs bounded by two 
equal and parallel triangular ends, and three 
plane and well polithed fides, which meet in 
three parallel lines, running from the three 
angles of one end to thoſe of the other, it i 
uſed to make experiments on light and colours, 

Triangular PRISM, a priſm « 63 two oppo- 
fite baſes are triangles alike, parallel 3nd 
equal, | 

PRISMA/TICAL, of, or belonging to priſms, 

PRIVSMOID 3 (of 7447;4% a priſm, and £4027 
form) a ſolid geometrical figure, bounded o5 
ſeveral planes, the baſes of which are riyht- 
angied parallelegrams, parallel and alike ſiu⸗ 
ated. x 

PRISON, fr. a jail, or goal, a place of cone 
finement, 3 5 s 


PRLOONER, 1 one in cuſtody, 2 a male» 
factor going to be executed, 
PRIS'STINE (of priſtinus, lat, of prix before] 


former, ancient. 4 
PRI'TTLE-PRATTLE, pratinę, or infignifi 
cant talk. . 
PRIVACY, 1 familiarity, 2 retitement, o 


ſolitude, 3 ſecrecy, 
; AI. 
4 7 


PRO 

ADO, ſp. a private friend, a favourite. 

PRIVATE oe privatus, lat. of privus pecu- 

fir to himſelf) 1 ſecret, or retired, 2 alone, 
or by themſelves, 3 not public. 


PRIVATEER, 2 ſhip fitred out by private 
rſons, with a licence from a prince or ſtate, 


, L make prize of the enemy's ſhips and 
of goods, ES ; 
PRIVATEE/RING, failing in a privateer, 
8 with a deſign to male prize of the enemy's; 
i ſhips and food. * 
ge PRIVA!TION (of privatro, lat. of pri uo to 
1s tike away or deprive) I a depriving, bereav- 
ed ing, or taking away. 2 lack, want, or be- 
ing without. 3 (in the Canon Law) is when 
2 any biſhop, or other clergyman, 1s by death, 
% or any other act, deprived of his biſhopric, 


church or benefice. 4 (in Metaphylics) is 
the want or abſence of ſome natural perfec 
tion, from a ſubject capable to receive it, in 
which ſubje&t it either was before, or at 
leaft ought to have been. 

Partial PRIV A\TION (in Metaphyſics) is only 


PRO 


PROBA/BILISTS, a ſect among the Roman 
catholics, who adhere to the doQrine of pro- 
bable opinion. 


PROBABI'LITY (of probabilitas, of proba- 
bilis, probable, or likely) likelihood, or that 
has the appearance of truth, 

PRO”BABLE, likely, or like to be true. 

PROBABLE p-, is that which is founded 
on an apparently good foundation, baving 
authority enough to perſuade à wiſe diſin- 
tereſted perſon, ' 

PRO'/BATE (of pr ocbatum, lat. tried) the proof 
of wills and teffaments in the ſpiritual court. 

PROBA'TION (of probatio, lat. of probo to 
prove) 1 proof, trial, or efſay, 2 (in the 
Univerſity) a trial of one who is to take his 
degrees. 3 a trial of one before he be ad- 
mitted to profeſs à religious life, 

PROBA'TIONER, 1 one that undergoes a 
probation. 2 (among Preſbyterians) one who 
ts licenſed by the preſbytery to preach, which 
is done a vear before ordination. 


PROB A'T UM eff, lat. (i. e. it is approved) a 


in ſome particular reſpect, and relates prin- 
cipally to its perfect actions. 

PRIVATIVE, ſub, (of privativus, lat of privo 
to take away) that takes away or deprives, | 

PRIVATIVE, ſub. a particle which being 
prefixed to a word, changes it into a contrary | 

, ſenſe, 

PRIVATUS, hat, a friend, or favourite, 

PRITVET, the name of an evergreen ſhrub. 

PRIVILEGE, or PRIVILEDGE (of privi- 
legium, lat. a prerogative above otbers) a 
pre- eminence or prerogative above others, a 
ſpectal right, er grant. 

PRIVILEGED perſon, one who has the be- 
nefit of, or enjoys a privilege, | | 

PRIVITIES, the privy, or ſecret parts of 3 
human body, 

PRIVITY, private knowledge of. 

ety adj. I ſecret, or hidden. 2 particu- 
ar, 

PRIVY, ſub, a houſe of office, 

PRIVY (in Law) one who is a partaker of, or 
that has an intereſt in any action, or thing. 

PRIVY council, the aſſembly of the king and | 
privy-counſellors in the king's palace for 
matters of ſtate, 

PRIVY #a/, a ſeal that the king ſets firſt to 
ſuch grants as are to paſs the great ſeal of 
England, and is ſometimes uſed in matters of 
leſs conſequence, 

Lord PRIVY ſeal, is the fifth great officer of 
the crown, throngh whoſe hands paſs char- 


, 
1 
. 


! 


| 


that paſs the great ſeal, 

PRIZE (of priſe, fr,) 1 that which is taken, 
any kind of booty. 2 a benefit ticket in a 
Atery, 3 a reward propoſed to him that 
ſhall do any thing beſt, 4 a trial of {kill at 
word- playing, 7 - 

To PRIZE, to praiſe, value, or eſteem, 


ters and grants of the king, all pardons, &c. | 


term t1-quent!y ſuhjoined to a receipt for the 
cure of ſome diſeaſe, 

PROBE (of provo, lat. to prove) a ſurgeon's 
inftrament uſed to ſearch wounds, &c, 

PRO“ BL. M (of re αt, gr. of res before, 
and ga to put, or pla e) a propoſition 
expieſſing tome natural effect in order to 2 
diſcovery of its apparent cauſe. 

PROBLEM (ia Algebra) is a propoſition or 
queſtion, requiring ſome unknown truth to 
be inveſſigated and diſcovered, and the truth 
of. the diſcovery demonſtrated, 

PROBLEM {ia Geometry) is that which pro- 

_ Poſes form«ihing to be done, and relates more 
immediately to se! than ſpecul tive 
geometry ; that is, Mis generally of ſuch a 
nature as it is to be performed by ſome 
known or common received rules, wichout 
any regard had to their inventions, or de- 
monſtratinns. 

PROBLEM (in Logic) is  deubtful queſtion, 
or a propotition, that neither appears true 
nor falſe, but which is probable on both 
fides, and may be aſſerted in the affirmative 
or negative with equal evidence, 

Local PROBLEM (in Mathematics) is ſuch 3 
one as is capable of an infinite nuniber of an- 
ſwers, ſo that the point which is to reſolve 

| the problem may be indifferently taken with- 

in a certain extent, 1, e. any where in ſuch 

a line, or within ſuch a plane, figure, &c. 

which is termed a geometrical locus, or 

place. It is ſometimes called an indetermi- 
nate problem, 

Solid PROBLEM (in Mathematics) is one that 

can't be geometrically ſolved but by the in- 

terſection of a circle and a conic ſection, or 
by the interſection of two other come ſecti- 
ons beſide the circle. 

Deliac PROBLEM, the doubling of the cube; 


PRO, lat. a prepoſition Genif I 
* epoſition ſiguifytyg for, or in 
 RlpeQ of z thing, c, * 


| ſo called on this account, that when the peo- 


vie 


FR 


ple of Delos conſulted the oracle for a reme 
dy againſt the plague, the anſwer was, that 
it ſhould ceaſe, when the altar of Apollo, 
which was in the form of a cube, ſhould be 
doubled. 

PROBLEMA”TICAL, 1 of, or belonging to 
a problem. 2 (in Logic) that which may be 
argued pro and con. | 

PROBLEMATICAL reſolution (with Alge- 
braifts) a method of reſolving dificult que- 
ons by certain rules, called the canons, 

PROBO'SCIS, lat. (of T7:0Go7u:g, gr. of 7:9 
for; and Born to feed) an el-phant's trunk; 
a member iſſuing cut of the middle of the 
forehead, ſerving inſtead of a hand, 

+ PROBRO'SITY (of probroficus, lat. of pro- 
Broſus ſhameful) infamy, villany, ſcandal, 
railing language. 

PROC4/CIQUS (of precax, lat. ſaucy) faucy, 
malapert, inſolent. 

PROCAYCITY, ſaucineſs, infolence, mala- 


pertneſs. 


PROCATA*RCTIOC (of rTg:x41:241;x0;, gr. of 


x:2%21a_ 2:54: to o before) that which fore 
goes or gives beginning to another; or that 
. which is externally impulſive to action. 

PROCATARCTIC cauſe (with Phyſicians) 
the fiſt cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co- ope 

rates with thoſe that follow, 

PROCE'DURE (of To Preceed) a courſe of 
pleadipg, a going on. 

To PROCEE'D (of precede, lat. of pro and 
cedo to go) 1 to go forward, 2 to come, to 
riſe, to have its riſe from. 3 to act, or 
deal. 4 to make a progreſs in learning. 5 

to go out, as to procced doctor. 

PROCEED, that which ariſeth fiom a thing. 

PROCEEDING, 1 having its ſpring or riſe 
from. 2 going forward, & c. 3 action, or 
dealing. 

PROCESS (of proceffis, let. of proceds to pro- 
ceed) 1 the manner of proctedipg in a cauſe, 
or the beginning & principe] part thereof, 2 
a ſeries, or ode of things, 3 (in Anato- 
my) an apophyſis, prominence, or protube- 
rance. 4 (in Chenuftry) the whole courſe of 
any experiment or operation. 5 that by 
which a man is firſt called into court, 

 PROCE/SSION, 1 a ſolemn march. 2 (in 

Theology) a term uſed to ſignify the manner 

wherein the Holy Spirit is conceived to iſſue 

from the F2ther and the Son in the myſtery 
of the Trinity. 


* 


PROCE#>SIONAL, of, or belonging to 2 


proceſſion. 

PROCHRO'NISM (of Tgxewmomns, gr. of 
Teo and yeovog time) an error in chronology, 
by placing an event earlier than it really 
happened, 

To PROCLAIM (of proclamo, lat, of pro be- 
fore, and c/amo to cry aloud) I to publiſh 
with a loud voice, 2 to declare ſolemnly, 

PROCLAMA'/TION, 1 a public notice given. 
2 a publiſhing with ſound of trumpet, or 


{ 


PRO 


beat of drum, 3 a declaration or order l. 
ſued out by the king to give notice to his 
ſubjects of ſuch matters as he thinks pro- 


per. 

PROCEIVIOUS (of procli vis, lat. of procling 
to ſtoop, or bend forward) inclining down. 
wards, 

PROCLIVITY, a propenſity, or inclination 
of a thing to bend downwards, 

PROCO'NSUL, a magiſtrate among the an. 
cient Romans, who governed a province with 
a conſular power; he was to continue in his 
government for one year. 

PROCO'NSULATE (of procenſulatus, lat.) the 

proconſulſhip; the cffice, or Gignity of a 

roconſul. 

To PROCRA'STINATE (of precraftino, lat. 
of pro and cras to- morrow) to put off from 
day to day, 

PROCRASTINA'TION, a delaying, defer- 
ring, or putting off from day to day, 

To PROCREATE (of procreo, lot. of pro and 

eres to beget) to beget children. 

PROCREA' LION, a begetting children, 

PRO/CTOR, 1 he thit undertakes to manage 
another man's cauſe, in any court of the 
civil law, or eccleſiaſtical, for his fee, 2 (in 
the weſt of England) a collector of the fruits 
of a benefice for another. 

PRO'CTORS (in the Univerſity) two perſons 
choſen out of the ſtudents to ſee good orders 
and exerciſes duly performed, 

PROCTORS (of the Clergy) deputies choſen 

by the clergy of every dioceſe, two for esch, 
to appear for the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, one for each to ſit in the lower 

' houſe of convocation, 

PRO/CTORSHIP, the office, or quality of a 
proctor. | 

PRCCU'MBENS, lat, (in Botany 
the ground, 

PROCU/MBENT (of procumbens, lat. of pro- 


) trailing on 


| cunb» to lie down flat) 1 a lying along. 3 


(io Botany) ſuch leaves of plants as lie flat 
and trailing on the ground. 

PROCU/R ABLE, that may be procured. 

PROCU/RACY, 1 the deed whereby a perſon 
is made a procurator, 2 the office of a pro- 
curator, 

PROCURA!TION money, what is given to 
money ſcriveners, by ſuch as take up ſums 
at intereſt. 

PRO URATTION, 1 an act whereby 2 per- 

ſon is impowered to act for another. 2 4 

compoſition paid by the parſon of a pariſh to 

an eccleſiaſtical juge, in commutation for the 
entertainment he was otherwiſe to have pro- 
vided for him at his viſitation. 

PROCURA'TOR, lat, 1 a proftor, or proxy, 
that ſeeth to another man's affairs, 2 48% 
vernor of a country under a prince, : 

PROCURA/TOR of Sr. Mark, a Venetien 
magiſtrate, being next in dignity to the doge, 
or duke of the republic, | 70 


To PROCU/RE (of procuro, lat, of pro for, 
ahd curo to provide) 1 to get for another. 2 
to help to. 3 to be a pimp, or bawd.. 

PROCYON, gr. (in Aſtronomy) 1 a fixed ftar 
of the ſecond magnitude, going before the 
dog-ftar. 2 2 conſtellation placed before the 

reat dog, whence it takes its name. 

PRODISTATOR, lat. a magiſtrate among 
the ancient Romans, who had the office and 
power of a diRtator, in caſes where they 
could not have a diCtator, 

PROUDIGAL (of prodigalit, lat, of prodigo to 
ſquander away) 1 profuſe, laviſh, riotous, 2 
yain, fooliſh. 

PROUDIGAU”LITY, or PROTDIGALNESS, 
1 laviſnneſs, profuſeneſs. 2 fooliſhneſs, ve in- 

loriouſneſs. 

pRO Os (of prodigroſus, lat. of prodi- 
gium a prodigy) 1 monſtrous, marvellous, 
wonderful. 2 extraordinary. 3 exceſſive, 
very great, 4 contrary to the common courſe 
of nature, | 

PRODIGY, a thing monſtrous and unnatural, 

PRODI” TION (of proditio, lat. of proditor a 
traitor) treachery, treaſon, 

PROD/TON, lat. a traitor, a betrayer. 

+ PRODITO/RIOUS, treacherous, traitor- 
like, 

PRO'DROMUS, lat. (of vg ,, gr. of , 
before, and Tzx0 to run) a harbinger, or 

fore runner. ; 

PRODROMUS morbus, lat. (among Phyſici- 
ans) a diſeaſe which fore uns a greater, 

To PRODU'CE (of produce, lat. to bring out) 
I to bring forth. 2 to propoſe, or offer. 3 
to cauſe, or occaſion, 4 to ſhew, or expoſe 
to view, 5 to lengthen or extend, 

PRODUCE, fruit, or production. 

PRODUCT, 1 effect, fruit, or production. 
2 wit, learning, &c. 3 (in Arithmetic) the 
quantity ariſing from the multiplication of 
two or more numbers into each other. 4 
(with Geometricians) is the factum, &c. 
when two lines are multiplied into each o- 
ther, the product being always a tect- angle. 

PRODU'CTILE, drawn out at length. 

PRODUCTION, 1 a bringing, forth. 
ſtuit, or product. 3 works, or effects. 
a lengthening, or extending. 

P RODU'CTIVE, apt to produce. 

POEM 2 (of Age, gr. of mee before, 
_ a path or ſpeech) a preface or pre- 
amble. 

PROE!MPTOSIS, gr. (in Aſtronomy) that 
which makes the new moon appear a day 
later » by means of the lunar equation, than 
it would do without that equation. 

PROEPIZEU'XIS, gr. a grammatical fi- 
gure, when a verb is placed between two 
nouns which ought to be placed at the end. 

PROFANA/TION, the act of profaning, or 
am, holy things, or making them com- 

on. 


To PROFANE (of profano, lat. of * 


2 
4 


PRO 
ungodly, wicked) 1 to abuſe, or pollute holy 
things. 2 to make an ill uſe of. 

PROFANE, 1 impious, wicked, 
cred, ſecular, 

PROF A/NENESS, impiety, an abuſing of holy 
things, a diſieſpect paid do the name of God, 
and to things and pecſons conſecrated to him. 

To PROFE'SS (of profeſſer, fr.) 1 to practiſe, 
or exerciſe openly. 2 to hold, or believe, 
3 to ſwear, or proteſt, _ 

PROFE/5SION, 1 trade, or calling. 2 pub- 
lic confeſſion, 4 proteſtation, or aſſurance. 

an entrance into a religious order. 

PROFE/SSOR, 1 one who makes any religi- 
on or perſuaſion. 2 a perſon who teaches, 
or reads leftures publickly on ſome art or 
ſcience in an univerſity. 

PROFE/SSORSHIP, the office of profeſſor. 

PRO'FFER, offer, or tender, ' 

To PROFFER (of proferrer, fr, to produce) x 
to make an offer to give, 2 (in Law) the 
time for the accounts of ſherifts, and other 
officers, in the Exchequer. 

PROFI!/CTIENCE, or PROFIUCIENCY, the 
ſtate or quality of a proficient, 

PROFI'CIENT (of proficiens, lat. of proficie 
to profit) forward in learning. 

PROFILE, fr. fideways, or fide- view, as a 
picture in profile, i. e. the face ſet ſide- ways, 
as ON COINS, 

PROFILE (in Architecture) is the draught of 
a piece of building, wherein the breadth, 
depth and height of the whole is expreſſed, 
but not the length, and ſuch as they would 
appear, if the building were cut down per- 
pendicularly from the roof to the founda- 
tion; much the ſame as a proſpect view'd 
ſide ways. 

PROFILE, is ſome times uſed for a deſign or 
deſcription, in oppoſition to a plan, or ichuo- 


2 not fa- 


graphy. 

To PROFIT (of profiter, fr.) 1 to be a pro- 
ficient in. 2 to draw en advantage from, 3 
to be uſeful, or of ſervice. 

PROFIT, gain, intereſt, advantage, 

PROWFI TABLE, uſefal, advantageous, 

PRO”'FLIGATE (of profligatus, lat, of pro- 
figator a ſpendthrift) wicked, debauched, 
diljulvte, x 

PRO'FLUENT (of prafluem, lat. of pro and 
flus to flow) flowing plentifully, 7 IR 

PROFOU'ND (of prefundus, lat. of profundam, 

a gulf, a bottomleſs. pit) 1 deep. 2 great, 
eminent. 3 low, as a profound reverence, 

PROFUNDIT , depth. | 

PROFU'SE (of profuſus, lat. of profunds to 
laviſh, to ſquander away) laviſh, waſtful, ex- 
travagant, 

PROFU'SION, 1 a pouring out, 2 prodiga« 
lity, or waſtefulneſs. , 

To FROG, to uſe all endeavours to get. 

PROG, ſomething gotten. | 

PROGA'STER (of go before, and vag t 
belly) one that has a prominent belly. 

PRO. 


4 
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 PROGRE'SSIONAL, or FROGRE'SSIVE, 


Fo PROHU BIT (of probib:o, lat. of pro ard 


PROGCENITORS (of progenitores, lat. of pro 
before, and gigno to beget) fore- fathers, 


* PRO"GENY, offspring, iſſue, race. 


+#RUGNO'SIS, gr. (of meoywruw to know 


| before) 1 fore- knowledge, or a knowing be- 


fore. 2 (in Phyfic) the ſame as prognoſtic 


gn. 

To PROGNO'STICATE (of progneftico, lat. 
of go before, and % , gr. to know) to 
conjecture, gueſs, or preſage. | 

PROGNOSTICA'TION, predicting, or fore- 
telling. 

PROGNOSTICA'/TOR, a prediQor, or fore- 
teller of future events. 

PROGNO!'STIC, a fign or token, indie ting 
ſomething about to h-ppeno. ' 

PROGNOY/STICS (among Phyficizns) are the 

- Ggns whereby they make a conjectural judg- 
ment of the event of a Giſeaſe. | 

PROGRAMMA, gr. (of go be fore, and yea- 
$@ to write) 1 a proclam ation, or edict ſet 
up in a public place. 2 a letter {et up with 
the king's ſeal. 
advertiſement poſted up, & c. by way of in- 
vitation to an oration or college ceremony, 
containing the argument, or heads thereof, 

PROGRESS (of progre//us, lat. of pro and 
gradior to go) 1 a going forwaid. 2 an ad- 
vance, a proficiency, an improvement. 3 2 
Journey, or voyage, i 

PROGRESSION, a going forward, in the 
ſame manner, or order. | 

Arithmetical PROGRESSION, 1s, when the 
numbers, or quantities do either increaſe or 
decreaſe by an equa] interval, or common 
difference; as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. or 2, 
4, 6, 8, &c. or a, 24, 3a, 4a, &c. 

Geometrical PROGRESSION, is, when a ſe 
ries of numbers or qualities, do either in- 
creaſe by one common moultiplitator, or de. 
creaſe by one common diviſor; 2s 2, 4, 8, 
36, 32, &c. or a, aa, aaa, a, a>, a®, 


c. 

The month of PROGRESSION, the lunar 
month, which continues twenty nine days 
and a half, 

1 that proceeds, or goes on. 2 pertaining 
to progreſſion, 


babeo to hold) to turbid, hinder, debar, or 

« keep from. 

BROHI”'BITED goods (in Commerce) ſuch 
eommcdities as are not allowed to be im- 
ported or exported. 

PROHIBIY'T1ON, a forbidding, hindering, 
PROHT'BITORY, 1 of, or belonging to » 
prohibition. 2 that hinders, or forbids. 
To PROJECT (of projets, lat, of pro and 
jecto to throw) 1 to cait, or throw. 2 to 

defien, or contrive, 

PRO/JECT, defign, cr contrivance. 

PROjYCTILE, any thing thrown, or caſt 


3 (in the Univerſities) an 


PROJECTILE (i ics) i =" 
wr being A En — hy 

| U iſmiſſed from 
the agent, and left to purſue its courſe. 

a ftone thrown out of one's hand Or a 4 

a bullet from a gun, &e, ling 

[PROJE/CTION, 1 (in Mechanics) the ation 

of putting a projectile in motion, 2 (; 
PerſpeCtive) the appearance or repreſentalc 
on of an object on a perſpective plane, 
(in Chemiftry) is when any matter to be 
calcined or fulminated, is put into a cryci. 
ble, ſpoonful by ſpoonful. 

Monflrous PROTECTION of an image in 
Perſpective) is the deformation of an imz 
upon a plane, or the ſuperficies of ſome bo- 
dy, which ſeen at a certain diſtance will ap- 
pear in its due form. | 

PROJECTION of the ſphere in plano (in Ma- 
thematics) is a repretentation of the ſeverl 
circles deſcribed thereon, and of the points 
or places ſituated on its ſurface, &c. as they 
appear to the eye when at a certain diſtance, 
upon a tranſparent plane, ſituated between 
the eye and the ſphere, . . 

Gnomontec PROJECTION, is where the plane 
of projection is parallel to the circies of the 
ſphere, or »ny parts of them repreſented 
upon the plane of ſome circle, and the eye 
is ſuppoſed to be in the centre of the earth, 

Ortbograpbic PROJECTION, is that where 

the eye is ſuppoſed to be at an infinite di- 

ſtance from the circle of projection, ſo that 

all the viſual rays are parallel among them» 
ſelves, and perpendicular to the ſaid circle, 
| Stereographic PROJECTION, is whea the 
circles of the ſphere are drawn upon the 
plane of any circle, in the ſame manner a 
they would appear to the eye when placed in 
one of its poles, 

PROJE'CTIVE d:aling, is a method of pto- 
jecting the true hour- lines, furniture, &e. 
on any kind of ſurface whatſoever, without 
any regard to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, 
as to declination, inclination, or reclination, 

PROJECT OR, one who contrives, or proc 
any deſign, 

PROJE CTURE, the jutting, or leaning out 
in a building, the coping, or water table cf. 
a wall, | 

PROJE'CTURING #a8le (in Architecture) i 
that which juts cut beyond the naked face of 
a wall or pedeſtal, or any part to which it 
ſerves as an ornament, 

To PROIN (in Falconry) a hawk is aid to 
proin, when ſhe trims, or puts her wings in 
order. | 5 

PROLA “TE ſpberoid (in dry is a ſolid 
produced by the revolution of a ſemi-elliphs 
about its tranyerſe diameter. 

PROLAYTION (of prolatio, lat; of profero to 
hold out) a term in Mufic, fignifying the 00 
of ſhaking, or making ſeveral inflections of 
the voice on the {ame ſyllable. 


with 2 force, 


| PROLECO "MEN A, gr. (of neo before, and 
AZJE 


PRO 


or preambles, containing matters which 
_ the reader ſhould be informed of, in 
order to his better onderſtanding the ſubject 
20d deſign of the book. 

PROLE'PSIS, gr. (of oe, gre of go 
before, and AageCavw to conceive) anticupa- 
tion, or the conceiving things in the mind 
before hand. | 

PROLEPSIS (in Grammar) a figure of con- 
ſtruction, in which the whole does duly a- 
gree with the verb, or adjective, and then 
the parts of the whole are reduced to the 
ſame verb or adjective, with which they do 


not agree, DO Ser, 
PROLEPSIS (in Rhetoric) 18 a figure whereby 


we anticipate, or prevent what our antago- 
niſt would object, or alledge, Where the 
objection is turned into an argument againſt 
the adverſary, it is called Antiſtrophe; and 


where tis rejected as inſufferably abſurd tis 


called Apooioxis, 

FROLE/PTIC, or PROLE/PTICAL, (of 

| np1\n331x0;) of, or belonging to a prolepſis, 

PROLE/PTICAL diſeaſe, is that which anti- 
cipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns ſooner 
each day, as in ſome agues. 

PRO'LES, lat, the iſſue of a perſon's body; 
but in Law it is generally taken for the iſſue 

+ of an unlawtul bed, 

PROLIFIC, or PROLI'VFICAL, apt for ge- 
neration, that has the neceſſary qualities for 
generating. | 

PROLI'X (of prolixus, lat. of pro and laxus 
wide, large) large, tedious, or iong in ſpeech, 

PROLI/XITY, or + PROLVXNES>S, tedi- 
oyſneſs in diſcourſe. N | | 

PROLOCU!TOR, a ſpeaker, er chatman in 
a CONVOCATION. 8 | 

PROLOCU!/TORSHIP, the office, or dignity 
of a prolocutor. | 

PRO'LUGUE, fr. (of ves, gr. of ge be- 
fore, and Moſo; a ſpeech) a ſpeech before a 
play, 

To PROLONG (of prolongo, lat. to delay) 1 
to ſpin out, 2 to lengthen, 

PROLONG A' | JON, + lengthening out, 

PROLU'SION (of prolaſio, lat. of pro before, 
ard ludo to play) an eſſay, or flourith, a proof, 
or trial. SH 

PROMENADE, fr. a walk in the fields to 
take the air, 

PROWMINENT (of premi nens, lat. of promi neo 
to jut or ſtand oui) 1 that juts or ſtands out, 
2 great, or very large, 

PROMUSCUOUS (of premiſeuus, lat. of pro and 
miſceo to mingle) 1 confuſed, or mingled to- 
eether. 2 common, general. 

PROMISE (of promiſſum, lat, a vow, of pro 
before, and mi//um lent) an eſſurance given 
by word of mouth to do any thing. 

To PROMISE, to give, or, paſs one's word 
for the performance of any thing. 

FO MISSARY, one to whom a promiſe is 

e. | 


xi to ſpeak) preparatory diſcourſes, 28 pre- 


A 


[ 


PRO 


RO MISSORY, of, or belonging to 8 pro- 


miſe, 

PROMISSORY more, a note promiſing to pay 
a ſum of money at a certain time. 

PRO#MONTO/RY (of promontorium, lat. of 
Promi neo to jut, or ſtand cut) a cape, or heads 
land that runs far into the ſea. 

To PROMO TE (of promoweo, lat. of pro for, 
and moveo to effect, or influence) 1 to pre- 
fer, or advance to any place ,or dignity, 2 
to advance, to extend, or carry further, 3 
to continue, or carry on. 4 to promote, or 
encourage. . 

PROMOTION, advancement, or prefetment. 

PROMPT (of promprus, lat. of promo to bring 
forth) 1 quick, ready, 2 bent, propenſe, 
and inclined to. . 

To PROMPT, 1 to ſuggeſt, tell, or whiſper, 
2 to put one upon. b 

PROMT ER, 1 one that prompts another. 2 


| an officer of a play-bouſe, poſted behind the 


ſcenes, whoſe buſineſs it 1s to watch the ac- 
tors ſpeaking on the Rage, in order to put 
them forwerd when at a ſtand, &c. | 
PRO MPTUARY (of primptearium, lat. a 
ſtore · houſe) a ſtore-houſe, a buttery, or 


pantry. | T * 
To PROMULGATE. See Je PROMULI GE. 
PROMULGA'TION, a pablication. 

To FROMUI'LGE (of promulge, lat. of pro an 
mulgo to publiſh) to publiſh, proclaim, di- 
vulge, or naiſe abroad. - 

PRONA'OS 3, gr. (of Tg before, and yas; n 
temple, or church) the porch of a church, 
or. of a palace, or great hall, | 

PRONE (of pronus, lat. bending forward) 1 

bending forward, flooping downward, have 

ving the face downward, 2 inclined to a 

thing. 

PRONG, 1 the tooth of a fork. 2 a pitche 
fork, an infrument uſed by huſbandmen. 
PRONOUMINAL, of, or belonging to a pro- 

noun. | 

PRO/NOUN (of pronomen, lat. of pro for, and 

nomen a name) a part of ſpeech put for a 

noun in ſhewing, or rehearting ; and uſed 

to prevent a diſagreeable repetition of the 
ſame name or noun, 

Perſonal PRON QUNS (in Grammer) are ſueh 
as are uſed inſtead of the names of particu- 
lar perſons, as J. thou, be, &c. FO 

Relative PRONCUNS (in Grammar ) are 
thoſe that are placed after nouns, with which 
they have ſuch affinity, that without them 
they ſignify nothing, as which, who, that, 


&c. . 

Peſſeſſove PRONOUNS (in Grammar) are 

uch as expreſs what each poſſeſſes, as mine, 
thine, his, &c, 

Deminftrative PRONOUNS (in Grammar) 
are ſuch as point out the ſubje& ſpoken of, 
as this, theſe, &c. | | 

Ind:finiter RONOUNS (in Grammar) are theſe 

Rrp Which 


PRONTO, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies quick, or 


To PROPEND (of proper dio, lat.” of pro and 


| 49,5 * 4 a 
PROPER name, a particular name of a perſon 


PR O 


To PRON OU/NCE (of pronuncio, lat. of pro 

before, and nuncio to tell) 1 to utter, or 
ſpeak. 2 to rehearſe, or recite, 3 tojuige, 
to decide, to order, or declare, 


vimbly, without loſing time. 

PRONUNCIA'TION, 1 utterance of ſpeech. 
2 the manner of pronouncing letters, ſylla- 

* bles, and words 3 (in Grammar) the man- 
ner of articulating or ſounding the words of 
a language, repreſented to the eye by writ 
ing and orthography. 4 (with Painters) the 
expreſſing of all kinds of bodies, with that 

degree of force neceſſary to make them more 

or leſs conſpicuous. 5 (with Rhetoricians) 
the varying, or regulating the voice and ge- 

ture agreeably to the words and matter, to 
affect and perſurde the hearers. 

PROOF, ſub, 1 trial, or experiment. 2 a 
printed ſheet ſent to the author, or cotree- 
tor of the preſs, in order to be corrected. 3 
reaſon, or argument of a truth. 
or teſtimony. 5 (in Arithmetic) an opera- 
tion, whereby the truth and juſtneſs of a 
calculation is examined and aſcertained. 

PROOF, adj. that is hard, or ſtrong enough 

to refiſt the force of. 

PROP (of proppe, dut.) a ſtay, or ſupport. 

To PRO”, to ſtay, or bear up, both in a pro- 

per and figurative ſenſe. 

To PRO'PAGATE (of propago, lat. of pro, 

and the antiq, verb pago, i. e pangs to plant, 
1 this verb originally ſignified, to cut down 
an old vine, that out of it many young may 
be planted. 2 to ſpread, or increaſe, 

PROPAGATION, the ct of propagating 

or multiplying the kind, 2 an increaſing, oi 
ſpreading abroad. 5 

PRO"PAGA'TOR,r a multiplier, or increaſer | 
2 2 ſpreader abroad. 


- pendeo to incline) to incline to a thing, 

PROPE' NSE, prone, or inclinable to a thing. 

PROPENSION, or PROVE N5I1TY, prone 
neſs, bent of mind, or inclination to. 

PROPER (of proprius, lat. peculiar) 1 pecu- 
lier, particular, ſpecial. 2 fit, commodious, 
convenient, 3 competent, able. L in 
ſtature, well proportioned. 5 (in Phyſics) 
ſomething naturally and eſſenually belonging 
to an being. & (in reſpect to Words) is un- 
dei ſtood of their immediate and particular 
ſignification, or that which is directly dl 
peculiarly attached to them. 7 (in the Ci- 
vil Law) it is uſed in oppoſition to acquired; 

for an inheritance derived by direct, or col- 
Jateral ſucceſſion, | 

PROPER frafiox (in Arithmetic ) is that 
whoſe numerator is leſs than its denominator, 
ns L Fc: 


4 mark, | 


Pp R O 


which expreſs their ſubject indeterminately, ' PROPER navigation, is the art of , 


8 any, whoever, &c. 


a ſhip through the wide and pathleſs ce, 
where nothing 1s to be ſeen fx > 
— ſky and water. | 

PR RTV, 1 natural qualit ; 
tion. 2 rightful poſſellion 4. 
bind, "bubble; or'cully. 4 tool, ot i. 
ment. ö 

1 See PROFANE, | 
ROPHA'SIS, gr. (of æęe before, and 
ſpeak) 1 an excuſe, a 8 or = : 
(in Pbyhic} a fore-knowledge of diſeaſes, 

PRO”/PHECY (of Fgoqnlua, gr. of 7:0 before 
and $2w to tell) a prediction, or foretelling 
things to come. | | 

To PRO/PHESY, to foretel future events, 
eſpecially by divine inſpiration, | 

PRO”PHET, > foreteller of future events, 

PROPHET SS, a female prophet, or a wo- 
mon that foretels things to come. 

PROPHETIC, or PROPHE'TICAL, of 
or belonging to a prophet, or prophecy, 

PROPHYL ..\CTICE >, gr, (of mgo before, 
and pv\.:o7w to keep) that part of phyſie that 
preventeth, and preſerveth from diſeaſes, 

FRO-IFNQUITY (of propinguitas, lat. of pu- 

Pinquo to approach, or draw nigh) 1 near- 
neſs, or neighbourhood, 2 kindred by blood, 
or alliance, 

To PROPI'TIATE (of propitro, lat. of propi. 
tius kind, favourable) 1 to expiate, or atone 
for. 2 to make propitious, or favourable to, 

PROPITIA”TION, an expiation, or atone- 
ment, a ſacrifice offered to God to appeaſe 

his wrath, 

PROPIFTIATORY, adj. having force to en. 
piate, or atone for. 

PROPITIATORY, ſub, the mercy ſeat, 

PROPITIOUS (of propitius, lat. of propenar 
at hand) kind, favourable, merciful, gentle, 
tender, * ; ; 

PROPORTION (of proportio, lat. of pro and 
portto a part, or portion) 1 anſwerablenels, 
or agreement, 2 rule, or meaſure, 3 patt, 
or portion, 4 the relation which parts have 
among themſelves, or to the whole, 5 (in 
Arithmetic) 1s the habitude or relation of 

two numbers when compared together. 6 
(in Aichitectute) is the relation which all 
the work has to its parts, and that every one 
has ſeverally to the whole building, 

Geometrical PROPORTION, See Geometri- 

cal PROGRESSION, 

Harmozical, or muſical PROPORTION, &, 

when of three quantities, or numbers, the 

firſt has the ſame ratio to the third, as the 
difference between the firſt and ſecond hath 

S the difference between the ſecond and 

third, | | 

PROPORTION (in Painting, &c.) is the juſ 

magnitude of the ſeveral members of a f- 

gure, a group, Kc. with regard to each o- 

ther, to the figure, the group, and the whole 


piece, 
| To 


to diſtinguiſh him from others, 


=» &T 


e, 


OPO/RTION, to make proportional. 
TOR TIoN AL, or PROPO'RTIONA- 


BLE, agreeable to the rules of proportion. 
PROPORTIONAULITY , I likeneſs of pro- 


portion. 2 (10 Mathematics) the proportion 
that is between the exponents of four ratios. 
PROPORTIONALS, If when four num- 
hers are conſidered, it appears that the firſt 
has the ſame relation to the ſecond, as the 
third has to the fourth, thoſe four numbers 
are called proportionals. 
inne PROPOR TIONALS, are ſuch, that 
the-third has the ſame ratio to the ſecond, as 


the Game ratio to the third, as the third has 
to the ſecond, as 3, 6, 12, 24. : 

Mun PROPORTIONALS are, when in 
three quantities, there is the ſame proportion 
of the firſt to the ſecond, as of the ſecond to 
the third; 28 2: 4: : 48, i. e. as 2 is to 
4, ſo is 4 to 8; here 4 is a mean propor 
tional between 2 and 8. 

PROPOSAL, an offer, or propoſition, 

To PROPOSE. (of propoſer, fr. of propone, 
ht, of pro and porno to put or place) 1 to of- 
fer, or make a propoſal, 2 to deſign to do 
a thing,” s 

PROPO/SER, one who offers, or makes a 


motion. 


a ſentence upon any ſubject. 3 (in Poetry) 
s the firſt part of an epic poem, in which 
the author propoſes, or Jays down briefly, 
2nd in general, what he has to ſay in the 
courſe of his work. 

To PROPOU'ND (of prepono, lat. of pro and 
foro to propote) to offer, or propoſe, 

PROPOU'NDER, one that propoſes a matter. 

PROPOU NDERS (in Law) monopolizers and 
engroſſers of commoditic:. 

PROPRIETARY (of proprietarius, lat, of 
preprictas property) an owner, or he to whom 
the property of a thing doth belong. 

PROPRI/'ETOR, the proper owner, 

FROPRVETY (of proprietas, lat, of proprivs 

proper) 1 the right of a thing. 2 proper 

ſenſe. 3 (with Logicians) is the fourth of 

the univerſal ideas, and is when the object i: 

an attribute, which, in effect, belongs to the 

eſſence of a thing; but is not firſt conſidered 
in that eſſence, but as dependent on that 

firſt idea, as diviſible, immortal, &e. 4 

(with Grammarians) is where the direct and 

immediate ſignification of a word agrees to 

the thing it is applied to; in oppoſition to a 

hevrative or remote ſignification. 

PROPTO'S!S, gr. (of ore: out, and mimTw to 
fall) the falling down, of ſome part of the 
body, as of the caul, &c. 

PROP TLA'UM, lat. (of Team) ay, gr. of 
Ty: before, and mu\n a gate or door) a porch 
of 2 temple, or great hall. 


1 


PROROGA/TION, the -& of prolonging, 


the ſecond has to the firſt, and the fourth | 


PRO 
ſ adjourdment of parliament is that by proro- 
gation the ſeſſion is ended, and ſuch bills a8 
had paſſed in either houſe, and had not the 
royal aſſent, muſt at the next ſeſſion begin 
again ; but if the parliament be only ad- 
Journed, all things continue in the ſame ſtate. 
PROSA'IC 2, of, or pertaining to proſe. 
To PROSCRI'BE (of proſeribo, lat. of pro and 
ſcribo to write) to outlaw one, to baniſh 
him, and ſejze his eftate, 
PRO'SCRIPT, an outlaw, or baniſhed man. 
PROSCRUI'PTION, 1 exilement, or making 
one an outlaw, 2 a public ſale of a debtor's 
goods among the ancient Romans, 
PROSE (of proſa, lat. of prorſus ſtreight) x 
the uſua] way of ſpeaking, or writing, un- 
confined by poetical meaſures, rhimes, &c. 
in oppoſition to verſe, 2 part of the Ro- 
miſh mals. f 
To PRO”SECUTE (of proſequor, lat. of pro 
and ſcquor to follow) 1 to carry on, or con- 
tinue. 2 to ſue one at law. | 
PK O'SECU'TION, 1 a proſecution, or purſub 
ing, 2 5 continuance, or carrying on. 
PRO/SECUTOR, one that tues at law in au- 
other's name. | | 
PRO'!SELYTE (of mgoonaulo;, gr. of meg 
to, and 8>eu0w to come) a firanger convert- 
ed to our re igion. | 


PRO!POSI”TION, 1 an offer, or propoſal, 2jPROSO'DIAN, one ſkilled in proſody. 


PRO'SODY (of Tgow3ia, gr. of wore d 
to ſing to) the art of accenting or pronouns 
cing ſyllables truly, whether long or ſhort, 
PROSOU POPOE'Z, gr. (of Tgoownoy. a per- 
ſon, and ret to make) a figure in rheto- 
ric, a feigning of a perſon, or thing to ſpeak, 
PRO”'SPECT (of proſpectus, lat. of preſpecto to 
view) I a view, or light afar off. 2 aim, 
or defign. l 
PROSPE/CTIVE, pertaining to viewing, &c. 
PROSPECTIYE glaſs, a glaſs for the viewing 
things at 2 confiderable diftance. : 
To PROSPER (of preſpero, lat. to ſuccers) x 
to give ſucceſs. 2 to be happy, or have a 
fair gale of fortune. 3 to ſucceed, or be 
ſucceſsful, 

PROSPE/RITY, happineſs, or good fortune. 
PRO'SPEROUS, 1 favourable, that gives ſuc= 
ceſs, 2 happy, or fortunate, 

PRO SPHYS1S, gr. (of mgo; to, and uw to 
grow) the coalition, or growing together of 
two parts, as when two fingers grow toge= 
ther, 

PROSTATA, (of mecclata:, gr. of mg: owe 
Jaa to be m— to) (in Anatomy) two 
ſpongy gl-ndulous bodies about the fize of 
walnuts, fitvate at the roct of the penis, or 
juſt below the neck of the bladder. 
PROSTERNA'TION (of prefternatio, lat. of 
preſlerno to lay flat) a lying flat, or bowing 
low, 
PRO'STHAPH/ZERE'SIS, gr. (in Aſtronomy 
is the ſame with the equation of the orbit, 


#djourning, 


The 


or putting off till another time. 


cilference between a protogation and | 


or limpiy the equ · tion; end 1s the difference 
R rr 2 be- 


: 


"—IPRO'TASIS, gr. (of Tg before, and æꝶ⁰ to 


PR O 


between the true and mean motion of 2 teſter to atteſt, or affirm) to vow, aur, & 


planet. 


PROSTHF'SIS, pr. (of mg: before, and 7:81 To PROTEST againft a thing, 


to put) a grammatical figure, when a letter 


PR O 


wear. 


te a, 


or declare againſt it. 


or ſyllable is added to the beginning of a PROTEST, 1 a folemn declaration againg f 


word. 


| | 
- PROSTHESIS, (in Surgery) the filling up of 


what was before wanting, by the oppoſition 
of new matter. 

-PRO'STITUTE, ſub. (of profetura, lat. of 
Profrituto, to ſet open to every one that com- 
eth) a common harlot, x 

PRO STITUTE, adj. baſe, lewd, infamous. 

To PRO 3TITUTE, 1 to expoſe, or ſet open 
to every one that comes. 2 to yield up the 
body and honour to mercenary intereſt, to 
luſt, or ſenſual pleaſure, 

PROSTITUTION, 1 a harlot's letting out 
her body to hire. 2 a ſtooping to any mean 
or baſe action, or ofnce, 

- PFOSTO'VTA, gr. (of meg before, and go 
— mouth) the red tinctured part of the 
1ps. 

PRO STRATE (of profiratus, lat. of pro be 

fore, and ferns to lay down) laid flat along. 

To PRO'STRATE, to throw, or caſt one's 
ſelf at the feet of another, 

PROSTRA'TION, the falling down at the 

feet of another, the lying flat along. 

PRO'STYLE (of wgogv%5, gr. of rg before, 
and ow? og a pillar) an houſe, or building, 
with pillars ia the front, Ea © 

PROS Y'LLOGISM (of g= before, and -v\- 
zoſizja0; 2 ſyllogiſm) an argument or rea- 


ſon produced to firengthen one of the pro- 


miſes of a ſyllogiſm, 


ſpread) 1 a propoſition, or maxim. 2 the firſt 
rt of a play, 

PRO YA“ TIC, : perſon who is broaght in the 

b ginning, or protafis, of a play, to lay 
open the argument, nd approach no more, 

To PROTECT {of protego, lat. of pro from, 
and tego to cover) 1 to defend, cover, or 
ſcreen from. 2 to countenance, or uphold. 

PROTECTION, 1 defence, guard, or hel 
ter. 2 (in L) is that benefit which the 
fubject has from the king's laws, 3 an ex- 

- emption, or immunition, given by the king 
to a perſon to ſecure him frcm law ſuits, and 
other vexations. 4 2 writing to ſecure one 
from being impreſſed, &c, 

PROTECTOR, 1 a defender. 2 the chief 
adminiſtrator of a kingdom, made choice of 
to govern it during the minority of a prince, 

PRO TELL TRIX, a female defender. 

To PROTE'ND (of pretendo, lat, of pro and 
tendo to ſtretch out) 1 to ſtretch forth, or 
out. 2 to extend, or ſpread abroad. 

PRO TE RVIT V (of protervitas, lat. of pro 

ond toruus erabbed) 1 croſſneſs, for wardneſo, 
pee viſhneſs. 2 inſolence, rudeneſs, Impu- 
dence. | 


To PROTE'ST ( 


| 


proceeding, a judgment, &c, 2 (in Com- 
merce) a declaration againſt the party charged 
with the payment of a bill of exchange, for 
refuſing to pay the ſaid bill. 

PRO” TESTANT, a name firſt given in Ger. 
many to thoſe who adhered to the doctiine 
of Luther; becauſe A. D. 1529 they protefied 
againſt a decree of the emperor Charles V. 
and the diet of Spires; and declared that 
they appealed to a general council. 

The name has been fince given to thoſe who 
adhere to the ſentiments ef Calvin, and is 
now become a common denomination of all 
thoſe of the reformed churches, 

PROTESTA'TION, 12 ſolemn vow, or af- 
ſurance, 2 a proteſting againſt any proceed- 


ings. 

PROTECT, gr. (of go before, becauſe he 
was feigned to be the firſt and moſt ancient 
of the gods) the ſon of Neptune and Phe- 
nice, or Oceanus and Tethys, one of the 
gods of the fea, foretelling future event, 
He could transform himſelf into any ſhape, 
According to Homer he was an Egyptian, 
Diodorus Siculus ſaith he was king of Egypt, 
and that, after the manner of their kings, he 
ſometimes uſed a lion, ſometimes a bull for 
his creſt, Plato and Lucian agree that he 
was an Egyptian, but the former maketh 
him a ſophiſt, the latter a ſtage · player, each 
of them endeavouring to aſſign the moral of 
his fabulous mutability. Virgil differeth 
from them all with regard to his country, 
which he ſaith was Polſene, a Peninſula d 
Macedon, and that his chariot was drawn by 
ſea- horſes, | 

PRO'THONO/TARY, or PROTONOTA- 
RY (of protonotarius, lat. of mgwlo: firſſ, of 
chief, and notarius a notary) a chief officer 
in the Common pleas, and King's- bench, 

PROTHY RUM, lat. (of gebe, gr. of nj 
before, and Juga a door) a porch at the out- 
ward door of a houſe, a pale, or rail to kee 
off horſes or carts from the door, 

PRO/TOCOL (of Tewlouwny, gr. of mgwr; 
firſt, and x#wAovy a member of a ſentence) a 
rough dravght, or that which is firſt briefly 
noted, to be afterwards amended and further 
enlarged, 

PROTO'LOGY (of 7:4):x[c2, gr. of news; 
firſt, and noſo; a ſpeech) a preface, proem, 
or preamble, t 

PROT)MA'RTYR, gr. (of vdo: firſt, and 
Aungluę a witneſs) the firſt witneſs or matt) 
ſuch as was Abel in the Old teſtament, and 
St, Stephen in the New, 

PROTOPA/THY (of mgal:w dia, gr. of u.. 
Ta; firſt, and rahog a diſeaſe) a primary, et 
original diſeaſe, not cauſed by _— 5 


of proteſter, lat. of pro 18 


3 4 


PRO 


rſt 
8 ed. 2 the firſt former of all things, 


PROTOTYPE 3, or PROTOTY'PON (of 
kali fiſt and Tuzo; a type) 1 the ori- 
gina] type, pattern, ot model of a thing. 
2 (in Grammar) a primitive, or original 


word, 

To PROTRA/CT (of protrabo, lat, of pro 
from, and traba to draw) 1 to prolong, or 
delay. 2 to lay down the draught of any 
thing on paper by means of the protractor. 

PROTRA'CTER, or PROTRA/CTOR, 1 
an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons to extract 
any diſagreeable body out of a wound, or 
ulcer, 2 an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors, 
&c, for protracting or laying down any plot 


upon paper. 

PROTRACTING (in Surveying) is the plot- 
ting or laying down the dimenſions taken in 
the field by help of a protractor. 

PROTRACTING pin, a fine needle fitted 
into a handle, to pick off degrees and mi- 
nutes from the limb of the protractor. 

PRITRE'PTICON, gr. (of H to exhort) 
an exhortation. 

To PRO TRU DE (of protrudo, lat. of pro 
from, and trudo to thruſt) to thruſt, or puſh 

forward. : 

PROTU'BER ANCE, (in Anatomy) any emi- 

© nence, whether natural, accidental, or artificial. 

PROTU'BERANT (of protuberans, lat. of 
protubero to bud out) bunching, or ſtanding 


out, 

PROUD, 1 havghty, preſumptucus. 2 grand, 
ſtately, 3 (ſpoken of a bitch) deſirous of 
copulation, 
0 PROVE (of preuver, fr.) 1 to make out, 
or make good, 2 to try, or make an expe- 
nment, 3 to become, or be, or to como to 
paſs, 4 to cauſe, or be the cauſe of. 
ROVE/DITOR, a Venetian overſeer, 

PA.O"VENDER, 1 properly a veſſel containing 
as much corn as is daily given a beaſt of la- 
bour, 2 forage, or food for cattle, 

PRO”VERB (of proverbium, lat. of pro and 
verbum a ſaying) an adage, or old ſaying. 

PROVERBIAL, like a proverb, after the 
manner of proverbs, 

To PROVYDE (of prowideo, lat, of pro before, 
and video to ſee) 1 to ſtore, or furniſh with. 
2 to get, or procure, 3 to take care. 4 to 
fore-arm one's ſelf, 

PROVIDED, adv. on condition. 

PROVIDENCE (of providentia, lat. of pro 
defore, and video to ſee) 1 the ſupreme in- 
telligence whereby God governs the world, 
2 warineſs, or tore- fight, 3 huſbandry, or 
economy, 

FROVIDENT, 1 wary, cautious, 2 thrifty, 
„ving. 

PAOVIDE/NTIAL, belonging to divine pro- 
vidence, that happens, as it were, by the 
immediate interpolition of Cod, 


and Aa HY to form) 1 the man 


PRO 


Noro LAs T (of wealor\aro;; br. of te- PROVINCE (of province, lat, of En and 


vinco to overcome) 1 an out- country 
by a deputy, or lieutenant, 2 a county, 
ſhire, or part of a kingdom. y the circuit 
of an archbiſhop's juriſdiftion, 4 buſineſs, 
or affair, 5 ſphere, or knowledge. 

PROVINCIAL, adj, of, or belonging to a 
province, 

PROVINCIAL ſyned, the aſſembly of the 
clergy of a particular province. | 

PROVINCIAL, ſub. a ſuperior of all the re- 
ligious houſes in his province. 

+ To PROVINE (of provigner, fr.) to pro- 
pagate the vine, or lay the ftock or branch 
of it in the ground to take root. | 

PROVTSION (of proviſio, lat. of provides to. 
provide) 1 necefſaries for life, 2 a taking 
care of, or providing for. 3 the pope's pro- 
viding a ſpiritual living for a biſhop, before 
the death of the incumbent. 4 the title, or 
inſtrument whereby the incumbent holds, or 
is provided of a benefice, biſhoprick, &c. 5 
(in Commerce) the wages due to a factor. 

PROVV'SIONAL, conditional, 

PROYTFSO, ital. a clauſe, or condition in a 
contract. 

PROVYSOR, 1 a perſon who has the care of 
providing things neceſſ-ry, 2 (in the Uni- 
verſity) a title of dignity, a patron, or chief 
governor, 

PROVOCA/TION (of provocatio, lat. of pro- 
vcco to provoke) a provoking, incenſing, or 
ſtirring up. 

PROVU/CATIVE, adj. apt to provoke, or 
fiir up. 

PROVOCATIVE, ſub, a medicine that pro- 
vokes to venery. 

To PROVOKE (of prevoco, lat. of pro and 
voco to challenge) I to challenge, or defy. 
2 to move, or ſtir up. 3 to anger, or urge, 
4 to prompt, or ſet one upon, 5 to cauſe, 
or diſpoſe to, 1 

PROVOST, 1 a chief magiſtrate of a city, 
2 the preſident of a college, or collegiate. 
church. 

PROVOST marſhal (of an Army) is an officer 
whoſe bufineſs it is to apprehend deſerters 
and other criminals, and to ſet rates on pro- 
viſions in the army. 

PROVOST marſbal (in the royal Navy) is an 
officer who takes care of the priſoners that 
are taken, 

PRO VOS I of merchants (in aris) the lord 
mayor of that city. 

PROVOST (of the Mint) an officer who is 
appointed to overſee all the moneyers, 

PRO VO YT AL, of, or belongin; to a provoſt, 

PRO!VOSTSHIP, or PRO”"VOSTRY, the 
office, or dignity of a provoſt, 

PROW, the fore part of a ſhip, 

PROWPESS, 1 valour, ſtoutneſs, courage. 
an exploit, or valiant act. 

To PROWL, 1 to go about pilfering, or ſteal- 


. 


ing. 2 to gape after gain. DA 
> 


| 
| 
| 


— —— 


PR U 


PRO NIES, annual payments made by the pa- 
rochial clergy- to the biſhop, &c, at viſita- 


tions. . 
PROXUMITY (of proxtmitas, lat. of proxi- 
mus a kinſman, a neighbour) nearneſs, nigh- 
- neſs in kindred, or neighbourhood, 
PROXY, 1 he that does the part of another 
in his abſence, 
to his proctot in the civil law to manage his 
cauſe, | | 
PRUDE, fr. a preciſe, or affected woman. 
PRUDENCE (of prudentia, lat. of pruden: 
wiſe, prudent) wiſdom, or diſcretion, the 
firſt of the cardinal virtues, which teaches 
us to govern our lives according to the rules 
of right rezſon. | 
PRU/DENT, wile, diſcreet, adviſed, 
PRUDE NTIAL, of, or belonging to prudence, 
diſcreet, wiſe. 
PRUMNE, fr. (of prunum, lat. a plumb) a large 
blue ſort of plumb dried in the ſun, brought 
from Bourdeaux in France. 
To PRUNE (in Gardening) .to cut off the ſu- 
perfluous twigs, or branches. | 
PRUNELLA, the herb ſelf- heal, ' | 
Sal PRUNELLZE. See Sar prunellæ. 
PRUNE'LLOS ( fo called of Brignols, the 
place where they grow) 1 a fort of plumbs. 
2 a ſort of ſilk. | 
PRUNI/FEROUS trees (of prunifer, lat. of 
prunum a plumb, and fero to bear) ſuch as 
bear plumbs, or whoſe fruit have a flone in 
the middle. 


PRURIENT (of prurient, lat. of prurio to 


itch) itching, pricking. 

PRURTTUS, lat. the itch, or any dryneſs and 
roughneſs of the ſkin, occaſioned by ſharp 
bumours which flagnate in, and corrode the 
miliary glands. 

PRU!SSIA, a province of Poland, ſituate be. 
tween 17 and 22 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and between 53 and 56 degrees of north la- 
titude ; bounded by the Beltie ſea en the 
north; by Szmogitia and Lithuagia on the 
eaſt ; by Great Poland and Warſovia on the 
ſouth ; and by Brandenburgh and Pomera- 
nia on the weſt, being about 200 miles 
long, »nd 100 broad, and divided into Regal 
and Ducal Pruſſia, Regal Pruſſia, which 
lies on the weſt, is till ſubject t6 the crown 
of Poland, Ducal Pruſſia is ſubje& to the 
king of Prufſia, whoſe anceſtors began to 
file themſelves Kings about the beginning 
of the preſent century. The chief town is 
Koningſburgh, - fituate on a bay of the B.1- 
tic ſea, It is one of the coldeſt and bar- 
reneſt countries in Polend, but is well ſitu- 
ated for a foreign trede, having ſeveral good 

ts on the Baltic fea, The king of 
Puff“. German dominions conſiſt of Bran- 
denburgh, Pomerania, Magdeburgh, Hel- 
berſtat, and Sileſia; and are more conſider- 
able than his Poliſh dominions, but are ſe- 


2 the commiſſion of a client 


pos E 


PRUTAYNIC tables (in Aſtronomy) are t. 

calculated by * for on) ens 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and dedicaty 
to Albert duke of Pruſſia. N 

To IR, to ſearch, or enquire into. 

PRYTANES 3, gr, a common ball in Athens, 
a city of Greece, where thoſe who had well 
deſerved of their country were maintained at 
the public expence. 

PSALM (of U aN A, gre a hymn of Ja to 

ſtrilce gently) a hymn, or divine ſong. 

PSA LMIS T, a writer of pſalms. 

PSA*LMODY, (of :puwhe, gr.) the art of 
ſinging of pſi}ms, or of ſinging and playing 
together on an infrument, | 

PSA'LTERY, a kind of muſical infrumant 

| much uſed by the ancient Hebrews. | 

PSA'MMISMUS, lat. (of Lapupuiowor, gr. of 
| wars ſand) a bath of dry ſand to apply to 

the feet of dropfical perſons, 

PSA'MMOS, gr. fand, or gravel z that which 
breeds in human bodies. 

PSATY'RIANS, a ſect of the Arians, who 
heid the Son was not like the Father in 

| will, that he was taken from, and made of 

| nothing, and that in God, generation way 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from creation, 

PSE PHOMANCY(of Jie, gr. of u- 
og a lone, and Aal divination) a divi- 
nation by pebble tones, 

PSEU/DO (of 4ud-;,gr. a falſhood, of ubs 

| todeceive) a word uſed in compound words, 
derived from the Greek, and ſigniſies falſe 
ſpurious, counterfeit, _ 

PSEUDO”GRAPHY (of {:v3:ſpzq:2, gr. of 

Jedes falſe, and yeaqw to write) a counters 
feit, or falſe writing. 

PSEUDO'/LOGY (of ev3o)oſir, gr. of {1v+ 
g falſe, and 14%: a ſpeech) lying, or falfe 
ſpeaking. 

P.EUDOMA'RTYR, gr. (of Ieudeg falſe, and 
ug ua witneſs) a falſe witneſs, a counter- 
feit martyr, 

PSEUDO- MEYDICUS — Levdog, gr. falle, 
and medicus, lat. a phyſician) a falſe phyſi- 
cian, or pretender to phyſic. 

PSEUDO'MENOS, gr. a ſophiſtical argu- 
ment, a captious concluſion, a fallacy in 
reaſoning, 

PSEUDO#NYMOUS (of J. v“, gr. of 
Leude falſe, and wyya 3 name) authors who 
publiſh books under falſe and counterfeit 

names. | 

PSEU'DOPHILO”SOPHY (of Jeu lege 
pia, gr. of Leudog falſe, and pe phi- 
loſophy) falſe philoſophy. 

PSEU'/DOPRO”/HET (of 4-uI>7:op1Ing, el. 
Jevdec falſe, and going a prophet) a falſe 
prophet. . | 

PSEU'DO-STE'LLA (of Jeudoc, gr- falſe, nd 

ella, lat. a ſtar) any kind of meteor or phæ- 

nomenon, newly appearing in the heavens 
and reſembling a ſtar. | 


parated fram them by Regal Pruſſia. 


[PSEU'DOTHY'RUM (of {rudePugen, 2 | 
£00-G 


PTI 
hunde falle, and Huge a door) a back-deor, 
1 


FOTHRIX (of Jae naked, and Og? 
of 4iAvg | gt 
Fr make the hair fall 


$ Ir 
hair) a medicine proper to 


off, | 
f lea, gr. of gig to rub) a 
BOB. {oF n rows the itch, 
PSORTASIS, gr. (of Lage a ſcab) a dry itch- 
ing ſcab; frequently accompanied with an ex 
ulceration. 


PSURICA, gr. medicines againſt ſcabbineſs, 


PSO'ROPETHA'L MIA, gr. (of Jaga a ſcab, 


and oba a diſeaſe in the eye) a ſcab 
and inflammation of the eye with itching. 

PSYCHAGO/GICA (of uyn the. ſoul, and 
ayulo; a leader) medicines that ſuddenly 
raiſe the ſpirits in fainting.” | 

4+ PSYCHOLOGIST (of vx-Xoyinegy gr. of 
Jyxs the ſoul, and Asyw to ſay) one who 
treats concerning the ſoul, 

+ PSYCHOLOGY (of uxoNeſiz, gr. of 

» the ſoul, and Moyo; a diſcourſe) a diſ- 
courſe of the ſoul. 

PSY/CHOMACHY (of Juxopunxia, gr. of 
uy the ſoul, and pax: p44 to fight) a war, 
or fight between the ſoul and body, 

PSY!/CHOMANCY (of Jux ea, gr. of 
4yyn the ſoul, and Aaeν,ẽỹd4divination] a 75 
vination by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits 

, deceaſed perſons, 6 

PSYCHROLU'STA, gr. (of Luxgo; cold, and 
zue a Waſhing) cold baths. | 


PSYCHRO'METER (of 4uy+0 cold, and] 


{4124 to meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure 
the degrees of coldneſs of, the air. 


PYCHRO PH "BIA, gr. (of Lvxps; cold, and 


| 


PUD 

of peeled barley, ſweetened with liquorice, e. 

PTOLEMA'IC + em (of the world) isthat 

ſyſtem which was maintained by Ptolemy the 

famous Alexandrian aſtronomer, This hypo- 
theſis ſuppoſes the earth to be at reſt and in 
the centre, and the heavens to reyolve round 
it from ęaſt to weft, carry ing with them the 
ſun, plknets and fixed ſtars, each in their 
reſpective ſpheres. Next above the Earth is 
the Moon, then the planet Mercury, next 

Venus, then the Sun; next above him 

Mars, and then Jupiter, and next Saturn ; 

over which are placed the two Cryſtalline 

ſpheres, and laſſly the primum mobile, ſup- 
poſed to be the firſt heaven, and that which 

gives motion to all the ſpheres. - See fig. 39. 

But this ſyſtem is now quite-exploded, there 
being not even demonſtration wanting to 
confute it. N 

PTOLEMA“TTES 4, a ſect of the Gnoſties, 
ſo called from one Ptolemy their leader, who 
held that the Moſaical law came partly from 
God, partly from Moſes, and partly from 
the tradition3-of the doctors, 

PTYALISMUS, lat. (of mluaMopo;, gr. of 
u to ſpit] a ſpitting or diſcharging the ſa- 
liva through the glands of the throat. 

PT Y!SMAGOGUE: (of Mona ſaſu, gr. of 
va ſpittle, and aywſog a leader) a medi- 
cine that diſcharges ſpittle. 

PU'BERTY (of pubertas, lat. of pubeo to be in 

the flower of age) ripe age, the age wherein 

a perſon is allowed to be married; which is 

fourteen in men, and twelve in women, 

PU'BES, lat. the piivy parts of a human body, 

or the external parts of the pudenda, in both 


— 


; 


' 9 fear) an averſion to, or fear of cold 
things, 

PIYDRACION, gr. (of Law to burn) 1 » 
pimple, or ſmall ulcer in the ſkin of the 


ſexes, ' K 

0s PUBIS (in Anatomy) a bone of the hip, 
ſituate in the fore and middle part. of the 
thrunk. | 


head. 2 a ſwelling in. the ſkin like a bliſterſ PU/BLIC, adj. 1 manifeſt, known by every 


with moiſt matter in it. 

PTARMICS, (of n12ppinn, gr. of maps 
lneezing) errines, ſternutatories; medicin 
proper to promote ſneezing. 


a 


PIERO'MATA, gr. two high walls on each 


fide of a church, or other great building. 

PTE'LON, gr. 1 the wing of a bird. 2 the 
wing of a building. 

PTEROUPL.ORI (of Mages a wing, and She 
to bear) couriers among the ancient Romans, 
who brought tidings of any declaration ot 
war, or of any miſſiap that befel the army; 
they had their name from their bearing wings 
on the points of their pikes. 

f TERYGIUM,, lat. (of wiepuſicy, gr. a little 
wing adimin, of n7zow a wing) 1 diſeaſe, of 


the eye. 2a whitloe, when at the root of 
the nail, 5 


body. 2 common, belonging to every body. 

PUBLIC, ſub. every body in general, 

PUBLICAN (of publicanus, lat. of publics to 
publiſh) x a farmer of public revenues, or 
cuſtoms, 2 a toll- gatherer. 3 a keeper of 
a vitualling- houſe, or ale houſe. 

PUBLICA/TION, a making public, 

To PU'BLISH- (of publico, lat. i. e. publicum 

- facio to make public) to make public, ts 

promulge. 

PU'BLISHER, one that publiſbeth. 

+ PU/CELAGE {of pucelage, tr.) maiden- 
head, or the ſtate of virginity, 

To PU'CKER, 1 to draw up together, 2 not 
to ſit cloſe to the body, ſpeaking of a ſuit of 
cloaths. 


PU CK FIST, or PU'CKBALL, a poff ball, 


PTTSAN (of . cayn, gr. of he to pound, 


or ſtmp off the huſk of corn, &c.) 1 barley- 
roth, or barley unhuſked and fodden in 
Wer, 2 (in Medicine) a kind of cooling 
Piyke driuk, ulyelly made of the decoction 


or kind of muſhrocm full of duſt. 
PU'ZDER, noiſe, or buſtle, 
PU DING (of boudin, tr.) 1 a well known 
food, 2 a fire-woik. 3 a roll worn by 


children when they firft go alone. 
PVD. 


| 
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PUL 

PUDDING gya, the herb penny- royal. 
PUDDLE, a place of ſtanding water. 
PU DDO K, a ſmall incloſure. 
PUDE'NDA, lat. (of pudeo to be aſhamed) 

the privy parts of either man or woman. 
PUDI#CITY (of pudicitas, lat. of pudeo to be 

aſhamed) modeſty, chaſtity. 
FEDOR. lat. ſhamefacedneſs, baſhfulneſs. 


Pubs, the large ſleeves of a prieſt of the 


church of England's gown. 


PUERILE 3 (of prerilis, lat. of puer a child) 


x of, or belonging to a child. 2 childiſh, 
| filly, weak. | 
PUET, 2, the name of a bird. 


To PUFF, 1 to blow, or pant, by reaſon of 


2 to ſwell, or briſlle. 


fhortneſs of breath. 
4 to give a 


3 to vaunt, boaſt, or brag, 
great character of a perſon. 
PUFF, 1 a blaſt of wind. 2 a fort of plait. 


3 an utenſil uſed in powdering the heir. 4 


a ſort of muſhroon full of duſt, 5 (in a 
Gzming- houſe) a perſon hired to play to de- 

coy others. 6 a perſon imployed at aucti- 
ons to draw people on to bid high. 


'PU/FFEN, the name of a bird. 


PUG, r a name for a monkey. 2 a youth 
full of tricks. 


PU'GGERED, as the red puggered attire of 2 


turkey, i. e. the wattles. ; 
PUGIL, lat. (in Pharmacy) a handful, ſo much 
as may be taken between the thumb and fore 


PUILSNE (of puine, fr.) a law term for younger; 
a name given in the houſe of lords to the 
youngeſt baron, and in Weſtminſter- hall to 
the youngeſt judge. 

PUISSANCE, fr. power, force, might, 

1UISSANT, tr. powerful, or mighty. 

A PUKE, an emetic, a vomit, 


To PUKE, to have a mind to ſpew. 


FU'LCHRITUDE (of palebritudo, lat. of pul- 
cher fait) fairneſs, beauty, 
PULE'GIUM, lat. (in Botany) the herb pen- 
ny- royal, or pudding graſs, 5 
PULICARTA, lat. (of pulex a fles) the herb 
flea wort. f 
PULICA'RIS febris, lat. (with Phyſicians) a 
malignant fever, fo called becauſe it maketh 
the ſkin appear as if it were flea bitten. 
PU'LING, ſickly, weakly. 
PU/LIOL, the ſeme as penny royel. 
FULKELY, a pretty large bailiwick-town in 
Caernarvenſhire, north Wales, ſeated on the 
ſea ſhore, between two tiven, and has a 
conſiderable trade, It has a market on wed- 
neſday, and a fair on the 3d of My. Di- 
ſtant from London 238 meaſured miles, 
To PULL, to draw, or haul, 
PU'LLAIN, or PU'LLEN, poultry. 
PU'LLET (of poulette, fr.) a young hen. 
PU/LLEY, one of the mechanical powers, be- 
ing a wheel, or block channelled round, 
which by means of a rope running in it, 
heaves up with great weights, . 


FUN 
| PULLEY piece, 1 artnour for the knee, 1 
| boot which covers the knee, : 


| To PULLULATE _ lat. tofpring)x 


to ſpring, or ſprout up. 2 to grow, ot in. 
creaſe, 

PULMONA*RT, lat. (of pulmo the bag) t 
(in Botany) the herb lung- wort. 2 (in Phy- 
fic) an inflammatien of the lungs., 

PULMON :'RIUS, lat, diſesſed in the lugs 

PU'LMONARY, of, or belonging to the long. 

PULP (of pu/pa, lat. the fleſhy part) the fleſhy 
or ſoft part of a thing, the ſoft part between 
the rind pnd feed of fruits. 

PU'LPIT (of pulpitum, lat. of publicum public 
a place erected for ſpeaking in public, 

PULSA”FION by pulſatio, lat, of pulſo to 
beat, or ftrike) 1 a beating, ftriking, ot 
thumping. 2 the beating of the arteries, 

PULSE, 1 the trobbing or beating of the ar- 
teries. 2 beans, peaſe, &c. all ſorts of grain 
contained in ſhells, Zi 

PU!LSION, 1 2 driving, or thruſting for. 

ward. 2 (in Phyſies) the ſtroke by which 

any medium is affected by the motion of 

light, ſound, &, through it. . 

To PULVERVZE, or to PU'VERIZATE, 
(of pulveri o, lat. of pulvis a powder) to re 
duce to powder, | 

PULVERIZA'TION, a reducing to powder, 

IULVINA'TA, lat. (of pulvinus a pillow) a 
tetm in Architecture, Ggnifying a frize, 
which ſwells or bulges out ia the form of a 
pillow. ; 

PULYIS fulminant, lat. i, e. the thundering 

powder (with Chemiſts) a mixture of three 

parts of ſalt petre, two of tartar, and one 
of brimſtone, all finely powdered ſeparately, 
and then mixed; and a ſmall quantity of it 
being heated on a plate over the fire, or 1 
candle, makes a report like a muſquet. 

+ PU'!MICATED (of pumicatus, lat. of puma 
a pumice- flone) made ſmooth with a pumic 
ſtone ; poliſhed, | 

PUUMICE fone, à ſpungy little ſtone, eaſt out 
of mount /Etna, and other burning mouns 
tains, uſed in graving and poliſhing, 

PUMP, a machine, or engine, to draw y 
water, &c, 2 5 fort of light ſhoe, 

Air FUM?, Sce MacniNa Boyliana, 

Chain PUMP, is a double pump, uſed by the 
Engliſh in large ſhips, with two ſuckers, one 
of which riſes as the other falls. 

To PUN, 1 to pound, or beat. 
ble, or play with words. 

PUN, a quibble, or playing with words, the 
wit whereof depends on a reſemblance in the 
ſounds of two words which are of different 
or controry ſighifcations; as, The holy flate 
of matrimony, is become matter of mone+ 

PUNCH, 1 an inſtrument to make holes with. 
2 a liquor made with brandy, or rum, 7 
ter, ſugar, and the juice of lemons, 3 * 
ſhort thick fellow. 4 a ſtage puppet, poncte 
inello. To 


; 


2 to quid 


PUN 
To PUNCH, 1 to make holes with a punch. 
2 to thruſt one with the fiſt, eldow, ec. 


PUNCH borſe (with Horſemen) is a well-ſet, 
well-knit horſe, having a ſhort back, thick 
ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
with fleſh. 7 py 

PUNCHION, 1 a ſort of chizel, 2 a wine 
veſſel containing eighty-four gallons. 3 a 
little block, or piece of tee], on one end 
of which is ſome figure, letter, or chatac- 
ter, engta ven either in creux or relievo, im- 
prefſions of which are taken on metal, or 
ſome other matter by ſtriking it with a ham 
mer on the end not engraved. 4 (in Archi- 
tecture) is a ſhort piece of timber placed to 
ſupport ſome e e weight. 

PUINCTATED Fyperbola (of pun&um, lat. a 
point) an hyperbola, in the higher geome- 
try, whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, 
i, e. a point. 

PUNCT ATUS, lat. (in Botany) marked with 
{mall ſpots, 

PUACTI'LIO (of punctilium, lat, a dim. of 
punctum a point) a little point, a trifle, a 


nicety, | | 
PUNCTILIOUS, 1 captious, exceptious. 2 
of ſmall conſequence. _ | 
FUNCTION {of punctio, lat. a pricking) (in 
Surgery) an aperture made in the lower beliy 
in 6ropſical perſons to ditharge the water. 
PUNCTUAL, exz&, regular, 
PUNCTUAULITY, exactneſs. 
PUNCTUA!TION (in Grammar) the art of 
inting. 
PLNCTU M formatum, or PUNCTUM gene 
ratum, lat, (in Conics) is a point determined 
by the iaterſection of as right line, drawn 


the plane of the baſe, with the plane that 
conſlit tes the conic ſection, 

PUNCTUM lineans, lat, (in Geometry) that 
point of the generating circle of a cycloid, 
or epicycloid, which in the genefis produces 
any part of the cycloidal line. 

PUNCTUM ſaliens, lat. (with Naturaliſts) the 
firſt mark of conception of an embryo, which 
is in the place where the arch is formed, or 
that ſpeck or cloud in a brood egg, which 
appears to leap before the chicken begins to 
be hatched. 

PU'NCTURE, (of punctura, lat. a pricking, 
of fungs to prick) any wound made with a 
pointed inſtiument, a prick, 

PUNDBRETCH, an unlawful taking of cat- 
tle out of a pound. a 

PU'NDLE, an ill- ſhaped, or ill-dreſſed crea- 
ture. 

PUNOEN CV, ſharpne ſs. 

PUNGENT (of pungent, lat. of purge to 
prick) poignant, ſharp, pricking, 

PUNNGER, a ſea crab-fiſh, 

PU'NIC (of punicus, lat. of Pani the Cartha- 
ginians, who were accounted a faiifileſs, de- 


through the vertex of a cone, to a point in]. 


PUR 
2 2 faithlefs, treacherous, inſi- 
ious, 

PUNICE'US 4, lat. (in Botany) of a red, 
ſcarlet colour, , 

To PUYNISH (of punio, lat. of pena puniſh» 

ment) to chaſtiſe, or inflict a pumſhment. 

PUYNISHABLE, that may be, ought to be, 
or 1s fit to be puniſhed, 

PUNISHMENT, correction, or cha ſtiſement. 

PUNI'TION, puniſhment, or chaſtiſement. 

PUNK, an ugly ſorry whore, 

PUNT, ital. a point. 

PU'NY, ſub. (of pun, fr.) a younger brother, 

PUNY, adj, 1 littie, ſmall, weakly, peaking; 
2 younger, junior, 5 

PUPIL (of pupilla, lat, of prpus 2 young 
child) 1 one under age, and tuitfon, 2 a 
diſciple, or ſcholar of a maſter, z the ball, 
apple, or ſight of the eye. 

PU'PILAGE; 1 the ftate or condition of a 
pupil. 2 guardianſhip, 

. an image made in the form of a 
child, 

PU PPV, 1 a bitch's whelp, 
word, 

PURBECK, the ſouth exft diviſion of Dorſet- 
ſhire, between Wareham and the Channel; 
which, like Portland, is called an ifland, 
but is only a peninſula waſhed by the ſea on 
every fide, except the weſt, where the river 
Frome and Langford lake make it almoſt an 
iſland. It is abont 10 miles long, and 6 
broad, and contains two hundreds, Here 
have been found good marble, but it is moſt 
famous for mines of durable ſtone. 

PU'RBLIND, ſhort, or near ſighted. 

PU'RCHASE, 1 bargain, or acquiſition. 2 2 

thing bought, or to be bought, 3 booty, or 


, 


2 an abuſive 


in. 
To PURCHASE, to buy, 
PURE (of purus, lat. of mus fire) 1 unmixt, 
uncompounded. 2 unſpotted, unſtained, 3 
chaſte, virtuous, 4 clear, abſolute, without 
any condition. 5 clear, ſubtile, thin. 6 
exact, curious. 7 meer, downright. 8 very 
good, agreeable, or excellent. 9 happy, 
comfortable. 10 ſacred, holy, religious, 11 
ſometimes tis uſed by way of irony, 
PURE Ayperbola (in Mathematics) one that is 
without any oval, node, or conjugate point. 
PURE mathematics, are arithmetic and geo- 
metry, which only treat of number and 
magnitude, conſidered abſtractedly from any 
kind of matter, 
PU/RFILE (of purfil&e, ft) 1 bodkin work, 
made of tinſel, or gold thread, 2 an orna- 
ment about the edges of muſical inſtruments. 
PURGA'TION, 1 a ſconring, or cleanfing. 2 

the clearing one's ſelf of a crime, 

PU'RGATIVE, of a purzirg quality, 
PURGATORY, the plzce which the p-piſts 
fancy to be between death and heaven, where 
the ſouls are purge by fire, 


reitfu] people) 1 of, or belonging te Aftic, 


811. To 


ame. 
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PUR 


To PURGE (of purgo, lat. to cleanſe) 1 to 
cleanſe, or make clean. 2 to clear, put a- 
way, or rid. E to cleanſe the body by phy- 
fic, 4 to excuſe, or clear one of an accuſa- 
tion. 5 to explate, or attone, 

PURGE, a cleanſing, or ſcouring medicine, 

PURIFICA'TION (of parrficatto, lat. of pu- 
r1fico to purify, or cleanſe) 1 the act of pu- 
rifying, or cleanfing, 2 (in Chemiſtry) is 
the ſeparating any metal, mineral, &c. from 
groſs, or any other foreign matter. 

PURIFICATION of the Virgin Mary, a fe- 
ſtival obſerved by the church on the ſecond of 
February, otherwiſe called Candlemas- day. 

PURIiFICA'I1ORY, adj. of a. cleanfing na- 
ture, or quality. 

PURIFICATORY, ſub. the little linen cloths 
w th which a Romith prieſt wipes the chalice. 

To | U'RIFY (ef purifice, lat. of purus pure, 
and facio to make) to cleanſe, or make 
pure. 

PU'RIM (of 9, heb. lots) a feaſt among 

the Jews, appointed by Mordecai in com. 
memoration of Haman's conſpiracy ; it was 
held on the 14th of March. See the book 

of Eſther. 7 X 

PU/RIST (trom pure) one that writes, or ſpeaks 
a language well. 

PU/RITAN, 1 one who pretends to a purity 
of docttine and worſhip beyond all other 
proteſtants, and therefore declines a commu- 
nion with the church of England, 2 a hy- 
pocrite. | | © 

PU'«I'LANISM, the principles, or doctrine of 
the puritans. 

pT (from pure) pureneſs. 

PURL, 1 a fort of edging about lace. 2 a 
bitter ale made of wormwood. 

To PURL, to run with a murmuring noiſe, as 

2 ſtream, &c. 

PURLIEU (of pur-lica, fr.) grounds ſevered 
from the ancient foreſt, in which the owner 
may hunt #nd kill deer. 

PU'RLINS (in Architecture) thoſe pieces of 
timber that lie a- croſs the rafters on the in- 
fide, to keep them from ſinking in the mid- 
dle of their length. 

PLU*RLOCK, or PURLOG (with Carpenters) 
a piece of wood to put in a ſcaffolding hole, 

To PURLOI N (of pourloigner, fr.) to pilfer, 
filch, or teal privately, 

PU'RPLE (of purpura, lat. a ſhell fiſh called 
the purple, whereof is made the purple co- 

Jour) 1 tHe purple-fiſh, otherwiſe called Ve- 
nus- ſhell, 2 the dye anciently taken out of 
that fiſh 3 a red colour bordering on a vio- 
let. 4 ſtoff dyed in purple. 5 dignity of 
kings, cardinals, &c. 6 pomp, magnifi- 
cence, 7 (in the plural number) the ſpotted 
fever. : 

PU'RPORT, 1 ſenſe,” or meaning. 
of a writing. 

PU'RPOSE, 1 deſign, reſolution, projet, 2 


2 tenor 


P. U 
To PURPOSE, to refolve. | 
To PURR, to make a noife, as a eat dg 

when pleaſed, | 

PU'RROCK, a little clofe, or incloſure of 
land, 

PURSE, 1 a little bag to put money in, 2 
money, or eſtate. 3 a gratification of five 
hundred\crowns given by the grand fignicr, 

PU/RSENET, a net uſed by huntſmen for 
taking hares and rabbits, 

PU'RSER, an officer on board a man of wi, 
who has the charge of the proviſions, &c. 
PU'RSEVANT (of pourſuivant, fr.) an officer, 
a fort of ſerjeant at arms who attends upon 

the king in the army, &c. 

PU/RSINESS, ſhortneſs of breath, 

PU/RSLAIN, or PU*QSLANE, an early (al. 
lad herb ; poſtulaca. 

PURSU!ANCE, in conſe;uence, or according 

to, 

FURSU/ANT, in obedience to. 

To PURSUE, I to follow, or run after, 2 
to carry on, or continue. 

PURSU/IT, 1 following, or running after. 2 
trouble, gr diligence to get any thing, 3 
ſollicitation, 

PURSU(VANT. See PursEvVanT, 

PURSY (of pouffff, fr.) ſhort breath'd, broken 

winded, 

To PURVE'Y (of pourwoir, fr.) to provide. 

LYURVEY'ANCE, the providing corn, fuel, 

victuals, and other neceſſaries for the king's 

houſe, 

PURVE'YOR, one who provides neceſſariey 

for the king's houſe, &e. 

PURVIEU!, or PURVIEW), the body of an 

act of parliament, beginning with the words, 

Be it enacted. 

PURULENT (of puralentus, lat. of pus mat - 

ter) full of matter and corruption, mattery, 

mixed with, or partaking of pus, or mat - 
ter. 

PUS, lat. a thiak white matter formed of 

corrupted blood in a wound or ulcer, an iſ- 

ſuing out of the lips thereof. 

PUSS, 1 name for a cat. 2 a hare, ora rab- 

bit, 3 an abuſive word for a woman. 

PUSH, 1 ſhove, or thruſt, 2 effort to do 2 

thing. 3 b'iſter, or puſtle. 

To PUSH, 1 to ſhove, or thruſt, 2 to put- 

ſue with vigour. 

PUSILLANI/MITY (of paſillanimitas, lat. of 

prfio a little child) faut- heartedneſs, cow- 

ardlineſs. 

PUSILLAYNIMOUS, faint- hearted, mean- 

ſpirited, cowardly. | 

PU/STLE, or PUSTULE (of puſula, lat. of 

pus matter) 1 a puſh, a bliſter, little wheal, 

bladder, or blain, 2 a pimple, or eruption 
on the ſkin, full of pus; eſpecially thele in 
the ſmall- pox. 

PUT, 1 4 game at cards. 2 a fool, or idiot. 

To PUT, 1 to lay, fet, or place, 2 to pro- 

pole, or offer, 


Te 


tobie& matter of diſcourſe, 


PYL 
To PUT off,” to delay, procraſtinate. 
To FUT upon, to impoſe on. f 
To PUT @ bo- ſe (with Horſemen) fignifies to 
break or manage him. Ay 
pU'TAGE, whoredom, or fornication on the 
woman's fide, | 
PU'TANISM (of putaniſme, fr. of puttana, 
ital. a whore, of putta a girl) whoredom, 
the life or condition of a courtezan, 
PUTATIVE (of putati uus, lat, of puto to 


think, or ſuppoſe) pretended, or ſuppoſed ;. 


that is ſuppoſed to be what it really is not. 

PUTCHAMUNES, a fort of damſons growing 
in Virginia, &c. 

pUTID {of putidus, lat. of puteo to fink) 1 
ſinking, rotten, unſqund. 2 affected, un- 

leaſant, (PRO 

PUTREFA/CTION, rottenneſs, or corrup- 
tion; a flow ſort of corruption produced in 
natural bodies, by the moiflure of the air. 

To PUTREFY (of putreo, lat, to rot) to cor- 
rupt, or rot. | 

PU'TRID, rotten, corrupt, or putrified. 

PUTRID fever, a kind of fever, where the 
humours of the body, for want of a proper 
circulatory motion fall into an inteſtine one 

- and putrefy, 

PU'TTOCK, a 
zard, 

+ PUTTY, 1 a powder uſed in poliſhing metals, 
marble, glaſs, &c, made of calcin'd tin, 2 
a ſort of paſte uſed by painters, glaziers, &c. 

To PUZZLE, to non-plus, or embaraſe. 

PUZZLE, 2 a difficulty, or embataſſment. 2 
a dirty ſlut. 

PY-BALD Boyſe, one that has white ſpots 

upon a coat of another colour. 

PY!CAR, or PY'KAR; a kind of ſhip, ſo 
called of old, 

PYCS O'STYLE (of arv%v:cvno; gr. of una, 
thick, cloſe together, and guko; a pillar) a 
ſort of building, wherein ſeveral pillars ſtand 
very near each other, one diameter and 2 
half of the column being only allowed for 
the intercolumnation, 

FYCNO”TICS (of vx &:xor,gr. that has the 
pewer of thickening, of 7ovxyow to thicken) 
medicines that have the faculty of cooling 
and condenfing the humours. 

PYE, 1 a fort of birds, 2 a Giſh of baked 
west, fruit, &c. 

PYE'LOS. gr. a bathing tub, or hollow veſſel 
to waſh in. 

PY'ELOS (of mui? 0;, 2 bathing tub, of ug the 
vot, and Azw to waſh) a cavity in the brain 
like a fonnel, through which the phlegm 
paſſes to the palate and noſtrils, 

PY'GMY (of Tuſjaaio:, gr. of woſjen the 
length of the rm from the elbow to the 
band, when the fiſt is cloſed) a dwarf, or 
perſon of low ſtature, | 

PYLORUS, lat, (of UN, Of ru og, 2 
door. keeper, of run a gate, and 2 A 


Keeper) the night and lower orifice of the 


bird, otherwiſe called a buz- 


| 


F 
ſtomach, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
inteſtines. 


PYON, er. (of xu pus, of ub to putrify) 
putrified blood, changed into white matter. 


Pr „S, gr. (of xu matter) a collection of 


matter in any part. 

PY!RAMID (of xp, gr. of Tv fire, and 
au to light up) an obeliſk; it has irs name 
__ its ending in a point like the fl. me of 

re. 

PYRAMID (in Geometry) is a ſolid ſtanding 
on a ſquare baſe, and terminating at the top 
in a point, Or it is a body whoſe biſe is a 
polygon, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, 
their ſeveral tops meeting together in a point, 
Or, as Wo!fius defines it, it is a ſolid, bound- 
ed by as many triangles, terminating in one 
point, as the baſe as ſides. 
Optic PYRAMID, the figure which the rays 
drawn out in length from any object, through 
any tranſparent medium (where they end in 
a point) make to the eye. 
PYRAMID (in Architecture) a ſolid maſſy e- 
difice, which from a ſquare, triangular, or 
other baſe, riſes, diminiſhing to a vertex, or 
point; when their baſes are very ſmall they 
are called obelifks 
PYRA'MIDAL, or PYRAMTDICAL, of, 
belonging to, or like to a pyramid. 
PYRAMIDAL numbers (in Arithmetic) are 
the ſums of polygonal numbers, collected af. 
ter the ſame manner as the polygonal num - 
bers themſelves e extracted from arithme- 
tical progreſſions. | 
PYRAMIDO'/GRAPHY (of Trpapui; pyra- 
mid, and yp1w to deſcribe) a deſcription of 
pyramids, 
PYRAMIDOVD( of Tupaju'c, a pyramid, and 
£430; form) is a ſolid, torm'd by the revolu- 
tion of a parabola round its baſe, or greateſt 
ordinate, It is often called a p.ratohic Ipin- 
dle, FITS 
PYRE/TICS (of, veto, gr. a fever, or 7up 
fire) medicines that cure fevers, | 
PYRETO'LOGY (of vel g a fever, end 
Xoyce 2 deſcription) a treatiſe, or deſcription 
of fevers, | ; 
PYRT ASIS, gr. (of Top fire) a precious ſtone 
of a black colour, which being rubbed, burns 
the fingers, ; 
PYRT'TES (of mupilng, gr. of rip fire) the 
fire ſtone ; a ſulphurous inflammable kind of 
mineral, being a near »ffinity to marcaſite, 
but compuſed of en acid ſalt, incorporated 
with a bituminous matter, and found in 
ſtrata of other kinds, The word is alſo ap- 
plied to the marcaſite ores of all metals, the 
names whereof ore varied according to the 
metals they partake of, 

PY:0O'BOLOI, gr. (of wup fire, and ax te 

throw) a ſort of fire- balls uſed by the ancients, 

FYRCE'NUS 3, lat. (of xv fire, and oe, gr. 

wine) ſpirit of wine rectified. . 


| narrow 


* of one tread 


(in Horſemanſhip) are 
812 


P oh PYX- 


norrow and intire turns made by a horſe upon braced by the moſt ſkilful aſtrdnomergs, ang 
one tread, and almoſt at one time, ſo that; has the concurrent teſtimony of the beſt cb- 
his head is placed where bis tail was, with-| fſervations to ſupport it. It is the ſame 28 
out putting out his haunches. the Copernican. See fig. 40. 

PYROET of expo pifts (in Horſemanſhip) are PYTHAGORE'AN theorem, the 47th pro. 
turns of two treads, upon a ſmall compaſs of, poſition of the firſt book of Euclid, ſo cal- 
ground, almoſt of the length of the horſe. }_ led becauſe dif. overed by Pythagoras. 

PY'ROLA, lat. the herb winter-green, | PYTHAGOREANISM, the doctrine or prin. 

PY!ROMANCY (of erup'gs ela, gr. of my» ciples of the Pythagoreans, 
fire, and arleta divination) a divin-tion by PYTHAGO/RIC retraFys, a point, a line, a 
the fire of the ſacrifice, | ſurface, end a ſolid, 

PYROTE/CHNY, gr. (of :ypdexvia, of rv PY'THIA, the prieſteſs who delivered the o- 
fice, and Ten art) a ſcience which teaches racles of Apollo at Delphos. | 
the management and application of fire in PY!/THRIAN games, certain games celebrated in 

| ſeveral pperations, | Greece every two years in Feburuaty. in ho» 

PYRO/TICS (of Typwrize, gr. of ruf fire) nour of Apollo's killing the ſerpent Python, 
burning medicines ; cauſtics, eſcharotics. PYTHON, gr. (of 7ufd» to putrify, becauſe 

PY'RRHO, a Greek philoſopher, the fiſt  ingendered of the putrefaction of the earth) 
founder of the ſceptics, who taught that a ſerpent of a prodigious (ze, lain by Apollo, 

there was no certiinty in any thing,  PYU'LCUS (of zus ng, of nyo» corruption, 

PY!RRHONISM, the doctrine or opinion of and e to draw) an inſtrument uſed by 
the Pyrrhenians. | ſurgeons for the evacuating of corrupt mat. 

PYTHAGOREAN ſyſtem, ſo called, becauſe; ter from the cavity of the breaſt, or any f - 
maintained by Pythagoras, not that it was{ nuous ulcer, ; | 

| Invented by him, for it was much older. In, PYX (of rug ig a box, of mu the box tree, 
this ſyſtem the ſun is ſuppoſed to be at reſt] ef Tvxatw to hold faſt together) the veſſel 
in the centre of the planetary ſyſtem, and the} wherein the Roman catholics keep their 
earth to be carried round him annually, in| hoſt. 5 b 
a tract or path between Venus and Mrs. As{PYXIS, gr. (in Anatomy) the cavity of the 
this is the oldeſt ſyſtem of any, ſo it is em- | hip bene, the acetabulum, 23 
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q, is. the ſixteenth letter, and twelfth conſonant of our al- 
phabet ; it is not in the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alpha- 
bets, and indeed ſome would intirely exclude it, pretending 
that + ovght to be uſed wherever this occurs; but it is formed in 
the voice in a different manner, and is therefore a different Jetter : 
For in expreſſing this ſound, the cheeks are contracted, and the 
lips (eſpecially the under one) are put into a cannular form for the 
paſſage of the breath. This letter is, however, never ſounded 
alone, but in conjunction with u after it; as in qualm, quite, quite, 
oblique, and never ends any Engliſh word. It is uſed as an abvre- 
viature in ſeveral arts; in phyſicians bills, g. Pl. ſtands for guantum 
placet, i. e. as much as you plcaſe; 9. /. for quantum ſalfcit, 1. e. 
as much as is neceſſarꝛ. | 3 


QUA QUA 4 
UAB, a kind of fiſh, called by ſome aj printing of new and different titles to 000? 
01 water weaſel, IR that did not ſell well, and publiſhing them 
k ACK, a mountebank, or pretender! again, as new ones. 
to phyfic, ' IE. QUA'/CKSALVER, a mountebank, — 
To QUACK, 1 to practiſe the buſineſs of a an empiric, a bold and impudent pew 
quick. 2 to make a noiſe like a duck. to phyſic. 3 


QUA'CKING of titles (with Bookſellers) the RWVADRA, lat, (i. e. a ſquare) a ſquare iy” 


* 
* 
* 


A 
* 
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A 


or border in building, encompaſſing a b./ſo 
relievo, or other work. 
UaDRAGE'SIMA, the time of Lent, ſo 
Vulled from our Saviour's forty days faſt. 
ADRAGE'S IMA Sunday, the firſt Sunday 
in Lent, becauſe it is about forty dys before 


Eafter, 

QUADPRAGE'SIMAL, of, or belonging to 
Lent, as quadrageſimal food. 

QUADRA'NGLE (of guatuor four, and angu- 
Jus an angle) a figure coaſiſting of four an- 
gles and as many ſides; as a ſquare, a paral - 
lelogram, &c. 

UADRA'NGULAR, of, belonging to, or in 
form of a quadrangle ; having four angles. 
QUADRANT (of puadrans, lat. a quarter) a 

quarter, or fourth part. 

QA'DRANT (in Mathematics) 1 the quar- 
ter of a circle. 2 a mathematical inftrument 
of great uſe in aſtronomy, navigation, &c. 
being triangular, and contains juſt godegrees, 
or the quarter of a circle. 

QUADRANT of altitude (of an artificia] 
globe) a thin braſs plate divided into go de 
eres, and is fitted to the braſs meridian. 

QADRA'NTAL, of, or belonging to a qua- 
drant, | 

QADRA'NTAL triangle (with Geometri- 
- ctans) a ſpherical triangle, having a quadrant 
for one of its ſides, and one right angle. 

QADRATE (of guadratum, lat, of guadra 
a ſquare) a ſquare, a fou · cornered figure. 

To QUA'DRATE (of quadro, lat. to agree) to 

agree, to anſwer, to ſuit, to be meet, or 

= 1 : 

To WA/DRATE a piece (in Gunnery) is to 
place it duly and well- poiſed in the carriage, 
that the wheels be of an equal height, 

QADRATE line of ſhadozvs (on a quadrant) 
1s a line of natural tangents on the limb, 
for the more ready meaſuring heights, &c. 

QADRA'TIC eguation (in Algebra) is when 
the quantity ſought is brought to an equality 

; With thoſe that are known, and is, at one 
fide of the equation, in no more than two 
different powers, whoſe indices are double 
one to another. 

ADRA TO guadratum (in Mathematics) is 
the fourth power of numbers, or the product 
of the cube multiplied by the root, 

QADRA/TRINX, a ſquare, or ſquared figure. 

WA'DRATS (in Printing) ſquare pieces of 
metal to fill up the void ſpaces between words, 
and at the end of ſhort lines, 

WADRATURE (of quadrature, lat. of gua- 
dra a ſquare) the making a thing ſquare, or 
the finding a ſquare equal in area to any given 


zure. | 
WADRATURE of the circle, the finding 
' ſome other right-lined figure equal in area 
to a given circle; or the finding a right line 
equal to the circumference of a circle; this 
s a problem that has employed the mathe- 
gatrcians of all ages, but in vain, It de- 


QUA 


pends upon the ratio of the diameter to the 

periphery, which has not yet been exactly 

determined, . | , 

QUA*DRATURE of curves (in the higher 
Geometry) is the meaſuring their areas, or 
the finding a rectilinear ſpace, equal to a 
curvilinear one. WE 

QUA/DRATURE of the parabola, is the ſame 
as p3rabolic ſpage. | 

QUA'DRATURES of the moon (in Aſtrono- 
my) are the medial points of her orbit, ly- 
ing between the points of conjunction and 
oppoſition, Or, the aſpect of the moon 

. when go degrees diſtant from the ſun. 

QUA'DREL fin Architecture) a kind of arti- 
ficial ſtones perfectly ſquare, made of a 
chalky, white and pliable earth, &c. dried in 
the ſhade for two years. 9.21 

QUADRENNIAL (of guadrienms, lat, of 
quatuor four, and annus a year) of the ſpace 
of four years, i 

2UIDRICAPSULARIS, lat. (of guatuor, 
four, and capſula a little -cheſt) divided into 
four parts, as the thorny apple, | 

QUADRILA'TERAL, having four ſides, 

QUADRILA/TERAL figures (in Geometry) 
are thoſe whoſe fides are four right-lines, 
making four angles, as the ſquare, rhombus, 
parallelogram, &c, RT, 

QUADR/LE, ital. 1 a company of cavaliers 
pompouſly dreſſed and mounted, for perſorm- 
ing juſts, and other gailant diverſions, 2 
the name of a game at cards, 

QUA/DRIN, a ſmall piece of money, in va- 
lus about a farthing. 

QUADRINO'/MIAL (of guatuor four, and no- 
men a name) conſiſting of four names or 
denominations. 

QUADRINO/MIAL roots (in Algebra) are ſuch 
as conſiſt of four parts or names. 

QUADRIPA'RTITE (of guatuzr four, and 
pars a part) divided into four parts, 

QUADRIPARTVTION, a divifion of four, 
or the taking the fourth part of any number 
or quantity, 

QUA”DRIREME (of guadriremrs, lat. of quab 
tuor four, and remigo to row) a galley, or 
veſſel that hath four oars on a ſeat, 

QUADRISY'LLABLE (of guadriſyllabus, lat. 
of quatuor four, and ſy/laba a ſyllable) a 
word conſiſting of four ſy!l.bles. - 

QUADRIV IAL (of guadrivialis, lt of qua- 
7uor four, and via a way) having four ways, 
or turnings. 

QUADRU!”EDAL, or QUADRUPEDOUS 

(of guadrupedus, lat, of guatuor four, and 

pes a foot) four-footed, or having four feet. 

QUADRU'PEDAL, or QUADRUPE/DIAN 

Ffegns (in Aſtronomy) ſuch as are painted, or 

repreſented on the globe by the figures of 

four- footed beaſts. ; 

QUA'DRUPEDE, ſub. a four- footed beaſt. 

QUADRU'PLE (of guadruplex, lat, of go 
wok Me An Rog 


} 


QU A 
four, and duplex double) four-fold, or four 
times as much, a, 
QUADRUY/PLICATE, a thing doubled, or 
repeated four times. 
QUADRUPLICA/TION, the doubling, or 
— a thing four times, or a four - fold 
um. - | 
QUEAE'STOR, lat. an officer among the an- 
cient Romans, who had the care of the pub- 
lic treaſure, There was allo another kind 
of quæſtor, whoſe office was to enquire into 
and take cognizance of capital crimes. 


a Roman quæſtor. 

D NS, lat. gain, profit, or advant-ge. 
QUAFF, a Scotch word ſignifying a ſort of 
drinking cup. | 

To QUAFF, to drink hard, 

To AG, to provoke to leachery by rab- 
bing or tickliog, | — 

QUA'GMIRE, a bogey place. 

QUAIL, the name of a kind of birds, 

QUAINT, 1 polite, fine, pretty. 
ſtrange, fantaſtical, 

To QUAKE, 1 to tremble, ſhiver, or ſhake, 
2 to cry as ducks and drakes do, | 

QUA/K+RISM, the principles, or tenets of 
the quakers, 

QUA'/RERS, a modern ſect, who firſt got thei, 
name from their quaking, or trembling fits, 
in the exerciſe of their religion, | 

QUALIFICA'TION, 1 condition of a thing. 
2 quality, or endowment. 

To QUALIFY (of qualifier, fr.) 1 to make 
fit, or proper. 2 to temper, or moderate. 
3 to 2ppeaſe, or ſoften. 4 to denominate 
the quality. 

QUYLITY (of gualitas, lat. of gualis of what 
kind) 1 nature, or condition of a thing. 2 
inclination, or habit, 3 noble birth, 4 
title of honour. 5 (in Logic) is the third of 
the categories. 6 (in Metapbyfics) is an ac- 
cident which influences its ſobjects after the 
manner of an eſſential form. 7 (in Phyfics) 
the affection of a thing, whence it is deno- 

* minated ſuch; or that which cauſes a thing 
to"affet our lenſes in this or that manner, 

and gives it this or that denomination. 

Pecult Q LI IES (in Phyſics) certain latent 

* powers ariſing frem the ſpecific forms of 

_ things ; a name the ancients gave to thoſe 
phenomena, of which, according to their 
principles, no account could be given. 


Senfible QUALITIES (in Phyſics) are ſuch as 


ariſe from certein modifications of matter, |, 


and are the more immediate objects of our 
ſenſes. 
Primary ſenſible QUALITIES, are ſuch as are 
found in all bodies, ur which agree to all 


QUAE'STORSHIP, the office, or dignity of | 


2 odd, 


UA 
as Light, Heat, Cold, Colour, Sound, Take, 
Smell, Hardneſs, Softneſe, Fluidity, Fim 
neſs, Roughneſs, Smoothnefs, Tranſparent ; 
and Opacouſneſs. " 

Spiritual QUALITIES, are the qualities of 
the ſoul, or the affettions of the mind, ay 
it is in this or that *habitude or diſpoſition ; 
2s Knowledge, Opinion, Certainty, Doubt 
ing, and all moral virtues and vices, 

Attive QUALITIES, are ſuch as by virtue 
whereot operations are actually produced on 
other bodies, duly diſpoſed in reſpect there. 
unto ; as the heat of fire, the moiſture of 
we ter. | 

Real QUALITIES, are thoſe that remain in 
the ſubject, and only act on bodies adjacent 
to them; as fire, in a piece of iron nat ig · 
nited, '&c, 

Paſſive QUALITIES, are thoſe whereby bo- 
dies are diſpoſed to receive the action of 

. others; as inflammability in oil, Kc. 

[ntentional GUALITIES, are fuch as iſſue 

from the ſobject, and operate at a diſtance, 
as light from the ſun, &c. ; 

QUALM, 1 a faiating fit, 2 a ſeruple of con- 
ſcience, 

QUA!/NDARY, a ſtudy, or doubt what to do. 

QUA/NTITY (of guantitas, lat, of quantut 
how much) whatever is capable of any fort 
of eſtimation, or menſuration, and which, 
being compared with another thing of the 
ſame nature, may be ſaid to be greater ot 
leſs, equal or unequal, 


ſure of ſyllables, or that which determines 
them to be long or ſhort, g 

QUA/NTITY (among Logicians) the ſecond 0 
the categories, 

Pofitrve QUANTITY (in Algebra) are thoſe 
that are greater than nothing, and have al- 
ways the poſitive fign either prefixed to them 
or underſtood ; as -, T- ot a +>, 

Negative QUANTITIES (in Algebra) are ſuch 
as are leſs than nothing, and have always the 
negative fign prefixed to them, as —a, —b, 
Lc, &c 

Compound 

ſuch as are joined together by the figny + 

or —, and are expreſſ-d by more letters than 

one, as, a Bc, or 4.—6-Tc, &c. 

QUARANTA'IN (of guarantarine, tr.) 1 forty 

days, during which time perſons coming, ot 

ſufpected to come from any place infected 
wi:h the pl.gue, muſt wait for admittance, 

2 (in Law) a benefit allowed to the widow 

of a lended man, to remain forty days after 

his deceaſe, in the chief meſſuage, or man- 
fion- houſe. 3 (with Churchmen) the ſeaſos 
of Lent, which is forty d1ys before Faſter. 


matter, conſidered as ſuch, as Extenſion, 
Figure, Motion, Reſt, Solidity, Impenetra- | 
bility, and Number, ; 
Secondary Senſible QUALITIES, are ſuch as 
reſult from a compoſition of the Elements; 


QU4A'RDECUE, the fourth part of à French 


Crown, 


QUA/RREL (of guerelle, fr.) 1 ſtrife, diſpute, 


difference, 2 a pane of glals, 


Te 


QUANTITY (with Gremmarians) the met» 


QUANTITIES (in Algebra) are. 


1 


QUA 
To QUARREL, I to diſpute, ot fall out. 2 


and fault. 
UR ELSOME, apt to quarrel, 


half- pence Engliſh, 
> Gaar, I a place from whence ſtones are 
w digged. 2 the dead fowl taken by birds of 


. 


the taking of deer, fowl, &c. 


" agallon, 2 2 ſequence of cards at piquet. | 
I QARTAN (of guartus, lat. of guatuor four) 
of that comes every fourth day. 

| QU&4TER, 1 the fourth part of any thing. 
in 2 eight buſhels of corn. 3 a piece of tim- 
nt ber four ſquare, and four inches thick, 4 
72 the compounding for, or ſparing one's life in 

a fight, pr 

* QUARTER (in a Camp) 1 the ground on 
of which a body of troops are eacamped, 2 the 


troops themſelves, 

WARTER of an affembly (in military Af- 
fairs) is the place where troops meet to 
march in a body, and is the ſame as Rendez- 


vous. 


TA/RRIL, a Spaniſh coin, in value about 


the hounds, or hawks reward, after 


QUART, 12 meaſure being the fourth part of 


QUE 


QUA'R TERS, 1 the place where one lives. 2 


part of a camp alloted to certain forces. 

To beat up an enemy's QUARTERS, to drive 
them from their ground or entrenchment. 
Winer QUARTER», 1 the place alloted for 

troops to paſs the winter ſe:ſon in. 2 the 
time troops continue in their lodgment, 
RTE of the beavent, the four prin- 
cipal, or cardinal points, viz. Eaſt, Weſt, 
North, and South, 
CAT ERS of che moon (in Aſtronomy) the 
moon is ſaid to be in the firſt quarter, when 
ſhe is a quarter of the zodiac, or three figns 
diſtant from the ſun, turning to us juſt half 
her enlightened body; but when ſhe comes 
to be diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, the 
is ſaid to be in the full; and when ſhe pro- 
ceeds towards her conjunction, and ſhews no 
more than half of her enlightened face, the 
is ſaid to be in the third, or laſt quarter. 
QUA*RTERS of a frege, the principal en- 
campments, ſerving to block up the avenues 
of a place, | 
DUARTO, lat. (i. e. in four) a book is ſaid 
to be in quarto, when a ſheet is divided into 
four leaves, ) 


QUARTER intrenched, is a place fortified | 
with a ditch and porapet, to ſecure a body of 
troops. . 


a QUARTER days, thoſe days which begin the 

h, pur quarters of the year, as the 25th of 

he March, called Lady-day; the 24th of June 

or called Midſammer-day ; the 29th of Sep- 
tember called Michaelmas-day 3 and the 

* 25th of December called Chriſtmas - day. 

* MWARTER maſter, an officer whole buſineſs 


tis to look out quarters for part of, or the 
whole Army. | ; 
WARTER moaſter-general, an officer who 
provides quarters for the whole army. 
UARTER maſter (at Sea) an officer whoſe 
bulinels it is to take care of the ſtowing and 
trimming of the ſhip's hold, &c. 1 
QUARTER wbeeling (in military affairs) is 
the turning the body round where the flank 
Was, 
W4RTER round (in Architecture) a mem- 
der or ornament in the cornices of the Ionic, 
Corinthian and Compoſite orders, 
CARTER ſions, a court held every quar- 


of every county, to determine civil and cri- 
minal cauſes, | 
WARTER-faff, a long ſtoff borne by foreſt« 
ers as a badge of their office, and uſed alſo 
WARTERA 
| AGE, money paid quarterly, 

WARTER =caff (with FHordemen) 4 horſe Is 

laid to caſt his quarter, when, for any diſ- 
order in the coſfin, there is a neceſſity to 
cut one of the quarters of the hoof, 
WARTERIZA'TION, part of the puniſh- 
ment of a traitor, by dividing his body into 
four parts beſides the head, which quarters 


ter of the year, by the juſtices of the pezce | QU 


CQUARTODE'/CIMANS, Chriſtians in the ſe- 

cond century, who contended for the ob- 

ſervation of Eaſter to be on the 14th of the 

moon of the firſt month, in conformity to 

the Jewiſh cuſtom. 

QUA/<&T ZUM, a kind of metalic ſtone. 

To QUASH, 1 to overth:ow, annul, or bring 

to nothing, 2 to diſappoint. 

QUA'/RTER coufins, fourth couſins, the laſt 

degree of kindred, 

QUATE'RNARY, of, or belonging to a quar« 
ternion. | X 

QUATERNIDYN, the number of four. 

DUATRAIN, fr. a ſtanza of four verſes. 

QUA'VER (in Muſic) a note equal in length 
to half a crotched, or one eighth of a ſemi- 
brief, 

To QUA'VER, to run a diviſion with the voice. 

QUAVIVER, a ſea-dragon, a fort of fiſh 
that delights in a ſtrong current, 

QUAY, a piece of ground paved on the ſhore 

of a river or port, for the loading and un- 

loading veſſels; a kay, or wharf. 

UEAN, 2 drab, a jade, a harlot. 

QUEA'SY, fickiſh at the ſtomach, ready to 
vomit, 


QUEEN, 1 the wife of a king, or queen con- 


right of blood, or queen regent, 

QUEEN dowager, the widow cf a king that 
lives upon her dowry, 

QUEEN gel, a duty belonging to every qu:en- 
conſort, 

QUEER, odd, fantaſtical, 

QUEINT, or QUAINT, odd, uncommong 
humoutous. 

To QUENCH, 1 to put out, er extingiiſh, 
both a proper and figurative ſenſe. 2 to eaſe, 


Ire frequently let up on poles over the gates 
of the city, 5 


or flake, QUE/NCH- 


— 
——w —V - - > 8 = 


ſort. 2 a princeſs that enjoys the crown by. 


= — 


10 
if 


© QUE/STIONIST, 1 an aſker of queſtions. 2 
a candidate for the degree of batchelor of 


QU 1 

Ur NCHABLE, that my be quenched, , 

UERIST (of guarens, lat, of guzro to in- 
quire) an inquirer. 

QUERK, or QUIRK, a fetch, a cavil, a ſhift, 

QUERN, a hand- mill. 

QUE'RRY, 1 a prince's fables. 2 a groom 
to a prince, or one that has the charge of his 
horſes, 

Gentlemen of the QUERRY, one of thoſe 
whoſe office it is to hold the king's ſtirrup 
when he mounts his horſe, 

QUE'RULOUS - querulus, lat. of queror to 
complain) doleful, mournful, apt to com- 

lain. | 

To ERV (of uro, lat. to inquire) 1 to 
aſk a queſtion, 2 to doubt, or not to be fa- 
tisfied in. : 

To QUESE, to ſearch after. Mit Ton, 

QUEST (of guefitus, lat. of guzro to inquire) 
inqueſt, or inquiry, 

To QUEST, 1 to ſeek out as a dog, 2 to 

vent, or wind, 2s a ſpaniel does. 

QUE'STION (of gueftio, lat of guzro to in- 
ire) 1 2 demand to which an anſwer is re- 
quired, 2 doubt, or uncertainty, 3 an ac- 
count, 


To QUE/STION, 1to query, or aſk queſtions, 
2 to doubt, or be diſſatisfied. 


Qu! 


QUI DDITATIVE, eſſential. 
QUPDDITY (of guidditas, lat, of quid hit 


1 the eſſence, being, or definition of x thin 
2 4 pun, or quibble, 3 a ſubtle queſtion « 


QUIE'SCENCE, or QUIE/SCENCY (ﬆ 10. 


eſcentia, lat. of guieſco to reſt) a flat 
UIE'SCENT, at reſt, "oY 


QUIE'SCENTS (in Grammar) letter that we 


not pronounced in reading. 


QUVET, adj. (of quietus, lit, of quieſes to 


reſt) 1 peaceable, not given to quauiel. 24 
reſt, peaceful, calm. | 


QUIET, ſub. reft, or peace. ; 
QUVETISM, the doctrine, or principles of 


the quietiſts. 


QUVETIST'S, a new ſect among the Roman 
_ catholics, whoſe diftingniſhing tenet is, that 


religion conſiſts in the reſt, and internal te. 
collection of the mind. 


DUIE'TUS , lat. (i. e. he is quiet, or df. 


charged) a phraſe or expreſſion uſed in the 
exchequer, for an acquittance, or diſchaye 
given to an accountant, | 


QUILL, a large feather of a fowl's wing, 
QUILLETS, querks, or quibbles, 
QUILT, a covering for a bed, &c. 

' QUINA/RIUS, lat. (of guingue five) of, or be- 


longing to five. 


QUE/STIONABLE, 1 that may be queſtioned, | QUINBOROUGH, IE. lon. 50 min, lat. 519, 


that may be converſed with, or aſk queſtions | 


of; as, Thou comeſt in ſuch a queſtionable | 
ſhape—Shakeſpear, 2 diſputable, doubt- 


ful, or uncertain, 


arts at Cambridge. | 
QUE/STIONLESS, doubtleſs, | 
QUE'/STER. See QuzsTOR, ' 
EST. nen, perſons choſen annually in the 
city of London, to inquire into abuſes and 
- miſdemeanors, eſpecially with regard to 
weights and meaſures. 


* 
' 
[1 


25] a borough town in Kent, fituate in the 
iſle of Shepey on the eaft Swall. Edward 
III. made it a borough in honour of his 
gueen, and impowered its inhabitants to chule 
a mayor and two bailiffs yearly, and to have 
markets on monday and thurſday, any fair 
at Lady-day, and St. James's tide z but the 
markets have been diſuſed long fince. It 
ſends two members to parliament, but 'ti a 
very poor place. Diſtant from London 34 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles; and 24 
from Maidſtone, 


- QUINCE, the name of a well known fruit, 


To QUIBBLE, 1 to move sc the guts do, 2 UA, lat. 1 five ounces, inches, &t. 


to equivocate, or play with words, 
QUIBBLE, a pun, an equivocation, &c, 
QUICK, 1 alive, not dead. 2 ſubtile, ſprightly, 
lively, 3 diligent, or ready. 4 nimble, 
ſwift of motion. 5 ſparkling, piercing. | 
QUICK-beam, or QUYCKEN tree, a kind of 
wild aſh. 
QUICK. ſands, ſands which ſhake and tremble, | 
into which thoſe that paſs over them often ſink, 
QUICK- ſer, a ſort of thorn that grows very 
faſt, often planted for hedges. 


five twelfth parts of a thing. 2 (in Cu- 
dening) a plantation of trees diſpoſed in 2 
ſquare, with a tree in each corner, and ove 
in the middle; thus, 9-5 
which being repeated again and a= *# 
gain, forms a regular grove, and“ 
when viewed by an angle of the ſquare pre- 
ſents equal and parallel alleys, 3 (in Aſtro- 
nomy) a poſition or aſpect of the planets 
when diſtant from each other 150 degrees, 
or five ſigns, 


QUICK.- fiver, a very ponderous fluid mine- QUINDE/TAGON (of quingue, lat. five deus, 


ral; called alſo mercury and hydragirum. 

Te QUICKEN, 1 to vivify, or give life to, 
2 to encourage, or excite, 3 to put for- 
ward. 4 to become alive, as a child in the 
womb. | 

ID pro quo, lat. 1 one good turn for an- 
other. 2 (in Phyfic) is when a medicine of 
one quality is ſubſtituted for another, 


QUIDDANY, a ſort of conſerve of quinces. NE, lat. five, 


gr, ten, and 3 wv a an angle or corner) a plain 
figure, conſiſting of fifteen ſides, and as Many 
angles; and if they re equal to each other, 
tis called a regular quindecagon. The word 
pentedecagon would be a more regular term. 


QUINQUAGE!SIMA, lat. (i. e. the fiel 


ſhrove-ſunday, ſo called becauſe it 1s about 
fifty days before Eaſter, 
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WUNQUE leer: (in Geometry) a Bgure 


-onfiftins of five angles. 
INQUECAPSULA'RIS, lat. (of guingue 
ive, and capſula a little cheſt, or diviſion) a 
tem uſed by botanical writers, ſignifying 
ſuch plants as are divided into five diviſions," 
2x the Coventry- bells, &c. | 
QUINQUEFO'LIATED (of guingque five, and 
lum a leaf, lat.) having five leaves, 
INQUEFO'LIATED leaf (in Botany) a 
kind of digitated leaf, confiſting of five fin 
pers, as in cinquefoil, &c. | 
QUINQUERE'MI , lat, (of quingue five, and 
rmigo to row) a galley with five oars on a 


ſeac, | 

QUINQUENNA'LIA, lat. (of guingue five, 
and aun a year) games celebrated every 
fifth year, in honour of the deified emperors. 

QINQUE/NNIAL, I laſting five years, 2 

that cometh to paſs every fifth year, 

QUINQUUNA, a medicinal batk greatly in 
uſe againſt fevers, &c. brought from the 
kingdom of Peru in the weft Indies; called 
alſo China china, Kin Kina, Cortex Peruvi- 
anus, the jefuits bark, and by way of eminence 
The bark, : 

QUINSEY, a diſeaſe in the throat, 

QUINT (of 'quinte, fr.) a ſequence of five 
cards at piquet, 

QUINTAL, a hundred weight, 

QUINTESSENCE (q. d. guinta efjentra, lat. 
the fifth eſſence) 1 (in Chemiſtry) a prepa- 
ration conſiſting of the eſſential oil of ſome 
vegetable ſubſtance mixed and incorporated 
with fpirit of wine. 2 (in Alchemy) the 
pureſt ſubſtance extracted out of any thing. 

QINTESSE/NTIAL, of, or belonging to a 
qvinteſſence. 

QINTTLIANS, an ancient Chriftian ſect, fo 
called from one Quintilia their propheteſs, 
who admitted women to perform the ſacer- 
dota] and epiſcopal functions, grounding their 
practice on that paſſage of St. Paul, that in 
Chriſt there is no diſtiuction of males and 
females. 


the ground, with a buckler fixed to it, for 
the performance of military exerciſes on 
horſeback. 
QINTU'PLE (of guintuplex, lat. of guingue 
five, and duplex double) five- fold. 
QUINTZAIN, a ſtanza of fifteen verſes. 


To QUIT, 1 to leave, or part with, 


QUOITS, 
Juſtice of the QUO'RUM, one without whom 


To 


QUINTIN (of guintaize, fr. ) a poſt driven into | QU 
QUOTI'DIAN (of guetidianus, lat, of guot 


Quo 


led, becauſe raiſed on the fifteenth part of 
mens lands and goods, 2 the fifteenth day 
after any feaſt or feſlival, 

QUIP, a jeer, or gibe. 7 

QUIRE, I the choir of a church. 2 a ſet of 
ſingers, or choiriſters. 3 a parcel of paper, 
conſiſting of , twenty-four or twenty-five 
ſheets, : 

QUIRK, See QUER&. 

QUIT (of quzrre, fr.) 1 free, or even, 2 diſ- 

charged from, 

2 to 


cave off, or give over, 3 to let go, or not 


purſue. 4 to abandon, or deſiſt from, 5 to 
renounce, yield, or give up, 6 to free, diſ- 
penſe with, or excuſe. 7 to juſtify, 8 to 


behave one's ſelf well, 9 to acquit. | 
T. rents, ſmall rents payable by tenants ta 
the lord of the manor, in token of ſubjec= 
tion. | 


QUITE, wholly, intirely. | ? 
QUVTTER, 1 the matter of a fore, 2 the 


droſs of tin. 


QUITTER bone, a diſeaſe in horſes, being a 


hard round ſwelling on the cornet, or be- 
tween the hee] and the quarter, 


QUIVER, a caſe for arrows, | 
To QUI'VER, to ſhiver, or tremble with 


ccld, fear, Et. 


To Q OB, 1 to move 3s a child in the belly. 


2 to beat, as the heart does. 


QUO/DLIBET, a querk, or quiddity. 
QUOIL. See Coir. | | 
QUOINS, 1 wedges faſtened to the deck of a 


ſhip, to keep the guns faſt to the ſhip's ſide, 
2ni to prevent their rolling. 2 the corner 
ſtones of walls. 

See Co1 rs. 


the reſt of the juſtices cannot act in ſome 
caſes. ‚ 


QUC'TA, a part, or ſhare. 
QUOTA/TION, a citation, or the bringing in 


an author, or paſſage. 
QUOTE, to cite, or alledge. 
OTH, faith, 


every, end dies a day) daily, or every day. 


QUO/TIENT (of ęuctiens, lat. of guct how 


many) a term in Arithmetic ; the number 
ariſing out of any divifion, or that which 
indicates how often the diviſor is contained 
in the dividend, 


WINTZIE'ME, 1a fifteenth, a tax ſo cal- 


* 


K, 
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R 


phabet. 


T 


r, is the ſeventcenth letter and thirteenth conſonant of our al- 
The ſound of this letter is formed by a guttural ex- 
truſion of the breath, vibrated through the mouth with a fort 
of cuivering motion of the tongue drawn from the teeth, and 


tt cannu- 


cannulated with the tip a little elevated towards the palate, Tt 
ſound in words is but one; but it is ſometimes aſpirated in Greek 


worcs, by writing 


rhetoric, rhyme, &c. otherwiſe it is always followed by a 


g h after it, to anſwer their p; as in bach 


Vowel at 


the beginning of words and ſyllables. In phyſicians preſcriptions 


R or N ſtands for recipe, i. e. take. 


R AD 


* 


TO RABA'TE (of rabatre, fr.) 1 to 

deſcend or come lower. 2 (in Fal- 
conry) a hawk is ſaid to do fo, when, by 
the motion of the bearers hand, ſhe re- 
covers the fiſt, £ 

RA'BBET, a ceney. | 

To RA'BBET (with Carpenters) 
channels in boards. | 

RA/BBI (in the plural x a'mBINS) (of 0, 
heb. maſter) a ſewiſh doctor, or teacher of 
their law, 

RABBVNICAL, of, or pertaining to, the 
rabbins, 

RA/BBINIST, a follower of the doQrine of 
the rebbins, 

RA'3BLE, the mob, or loweſt of the people. 

RA/BPLEMENT, a heap of impertinent 
Ruff, 

RA'BINET (in Gunnery) the ſmalleſt piece 
of ordnance but one, beirg an inch and a 
half diameter at the bore, five feet and a 
half long, requiring a charge of fix ounces 
of powder, and weighs three hundred 
weight, 

RA'CA, or RY 
empty) a word of contempt for a vain empty 
ſhailow headed feilow, | 

RACE of razza, ital. of radix, lat. a root) 
1 ſt-ck, family, lineage. 2 a root ot 
ginger. 3 a courſe, or the running of 
perſons, either on foot, or on hot ſeback. 

RACEMI'FEROVS (of racemifer, lat. of 
racemus a bunch, or cluſter, and Fro te 
bear) bearing cluſters, or bunches, 

RACE MO'SUS, lat. (in Botany) cluſtered, 
as grapes, currants, &c. 

RACK, 1 a torturing machine. 2 torment, 
or torture. 3 a wooden utenſil for ſundry 
uſes. 4 2 ſort of ſtrong liquor, See Ax Ac. 

To RACK, 1 to torture, 2 to plague, or 
torment. 3 to grind, or oppreſs. 

To RACK «0:nes, to draw them off the lees, 

RACK wintage, the ſecond voyage into 
France, &c. for racked wines, 

RA'CKET, 1 an inſtrument to firike the 
ball with at tennis, 2 @ noiſe, ſtir, or 
diſturbance, 8 

RA'CKING pace (in Horſemanſhip) a pace 
in which a horſe neither trots nor ambles, 
but is between both. 

R&4CKOON, an Indian rabbet. 

RA/CY, having by age loſt its luſcious qua- 
lity, ſpoken of ſome wines. 

RA/DDULINGS (in ArchiteRure) the coop- 


% 


to make 


— 
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HA (87, heb. of da 


RAD 


ings, or ſlanting part of the tops of walls, 
RA DIAL cu wes (in Geometry) curves of 
the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates do all ter. 
minate in the centre of the including circle 
and appear like ſo many radii of that circle, 


RADIANCE, or RA DIANCx, brightneſy, 


ſplendor, 

RADIANT (of radians, lat. of radius x 
beam of the ſun, &c.) bright, glitterigg, 
ſhining, that caſts forth bright beams. 

RA/DIATED flowers (in Botany) round flat 
flowers with a fingle row of longiſh Pointed 
leaves, ranged all round in manner of rays; 
as the daiſys, camomile- flowers, &c, 

RADIA'TION, caſting forth bright beams. 

RA/DICAL (of radicalis, lat. of radix a root) 
I of, or belonging to the root. 2 in brei, 
or innate. 3 that which is the root or 
ſource whence any thing ariſeth, 

RA'/DICAL moiſture (with Phyſicians) a ſup- 
poſed fundamental juice of the body, faid 
to nouriſh and preſerve the natural heat, 
as oil does a lamp, 

RADICAL fg» (in Algebra) the fign of the 
root of a quantity, marked thus V 
he RA/DICATE (of radico, lat, of radixa 

root) to take root, in a proper and figun- 
tive ſenſe, | 

RA/DICATED, 1 having taken root, 2 old, 
inveterate, 

RA/DISH, a well known root. 

RADIUS, lat. a ray, or beam of the ſun, &c, 

RA'DIUS (in Anatomy) a long lender bone 
of the arm, deſcending with the ulna from 
the elbow to the wriſt, 

RA'DIUS (in Geometry) the ſemi-diametet 
of a circle, or a line drawn from the centre 
to the circumference, as AB, See fig. 15. 

RA'DIUS (in Optics) a ſtraight line full of 

light, or an illuminated right line. 

RA/DIUS (in Mechanics) a ſpoke of a wheel, 

N they ifſue like rays from the centre 

or it, 

RA DIL, lat. 1 a root. 

or principle of any thing. a 

RA DNOR [ W. Ion. 32. 6“. lat. 529. 20, 

the capital of Radnorſhire, ſituate in 4 

fruitful valley, near the ſource of the So- 

mergill. It is a very ancient borough town, 
whoſe juriſdiction extends 12 miles round; 
and is governed by a bailiff and twenty- 
five burgeſſes, and keeps a court of plea 
for all actiens; it was formerly fenced with 
a wall, and had a caſtle, but they are no“ 


2 the foundation, 


gene 


R AL 
e fo decay: and the market, which was 


one member to parliament, and gives the 
title of earl to the noble family of Roberts. 
Diant from London 115 computed, and 
1:0 meaſured miles. 

RADNORSHIRE, a county of South Wales, 
in the dioceſe of Hereford, of a triangal 
form, bounded by Herefordſhire on the 
aſt ; by Brecknockſhire on the ſouth ; by 
Cardiganſhire on the weft ; and by Mont- 
gomeryſhire and Shropſhire on the north, 


| of The eaftern and ſouthern parts are well 
ter. cultivated 3 but elfewhere it is ſo moun- |. 
cle, ninous that it is hardly capable of tillage ; 
le, though well ſtored with woods, and water- 
iel, ed with rivulets, and in ſome places with 
fanding lakes. It is 90 miles in circum. 
51 ference, contains about 310,000 acres, has 
ing, 2 pariſhes, and 4 market: towns, is di- 


videdinto 6 hundreds, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, : 

RWFELING, a ſort of game with three dice, 
wherein he that throws the greateſt pair 
in three caſts wins the prize. 

RAFT, a flat boat of timber, | 

RAFTERS, pieces of timber which, ſtand- 
ing by pairs on the raiſing piece, meet in 
an angle at the top, and form the roof 
of a building. ; 

RVFTICK quoins (in Architecture) ſtones 
and bricks ſticking out beyond the brick- 
work (their edges being ſcraped off) in the 
corners of any building. 

RAG, 1 a tatter, an old piece of cloth, 2 a 
herd of young colts, _. 

RAGAMUYFFIN, a ſhabby, ſorry fellow, 

RAGE, 1 fury, or madneſs. -2 cruelty. 

To RAGE, 1 to be extremely paſſionate, 
mad, furious. 2 to roar, as the ſea, 3 to 
be very painful, as a fore, &c. 

* (of rageit, fr.) a high ſeaſoned 

RA'GOT (in Horſemanſhip) a horſe that has 

ſhort legs, a broad croup, and a ſtrong 

tick body. | 


or RAG. wort, the name of an herb. 

re To RAIL (of railler, fr.) 1 to fence about, | 
5, ot encompaſs with rails. 2 to inveigh, or 
of ſpeak bitter! y againſt, 


RAIL, 1 a pole, or many poles to incloſe 
any place. 2 the name of a bird. 3 aſort 
of ſhort linen cloak worn by women, 
lometimes called a night-rail, 

RAVMENT, cloathing, garments, veſt ments. 
RAIN, a vapour drawn up by the ſun, and 
falling down again in drops of water. 

To RAIN, to fall down in drops of water. 
It rains, i, e. the weather rains. 
RAINBOW, a bow of divers colours repre- 
lented in a dewy cloud, oppoſite to the 
ſun, conſiſting of innumerable drops of wa- 
ter, esch drop being like a globe of glaſs, 
led with water, 18 | 
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Wie, is diſuſed long ſince. It ſends | 
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RAM 


Lunar RAINBOW, the appearance of 2 

bow, made by the reſraction of the moon's 

rays, in the drops of rain in the night. 

Marine RAINBOW, a phznomenon ſome- 

times ſeen in a very great ſea, when the 
wind, by ſweeping part of the tops of the 
waves, carries them aloft ; ſo that the ſun's. 
rays, by falling on them, are refraQted, 
and paint the colours of the bow. 

RAIN. deer, a ſort of ſteg in Lapland, &c. 
RAINY, that bringeth rain, full of rain. 
To RAISE, 1 to lift, or lift up, to ſet 
higher, 2 to levy, or gather, 2 to quit, 
or abandon, 4 to elevate, or exalt, as to 
raiſe one's voice, 5 to increaſe, or aug- 
ment. 6 to prefer, or advance, 7 to 
cauſe, or excite, 8 to call up, 9 to make. 
tres IO to alarm, as to raiſe the coun- 
try. 

To RAISE a plan of a fortreſs, is to mea- 
ſure it with cords and geometrical inſtru- 
ments, the length of the lines and the ca- 
pacity of the angles, in order to repreſent 
it in ſmall upon paper, ſo as to know the 
advantages and diſadvantages of it. 

RAT'SER (in Carpentry) a board ſet on edge, 
under the fareſide of a ſtep, or ſtair, 

RAISING pieces (in Arehitecture) are pieces 
that lie under the beams, in brick or tim 
ber, by the ſide of the houſe. 

RAISINS, grapes dryed in the ſun. 

RAKE, 1 an inſtrument of huſbandry, 2a 
wicked, or lewd fellow. 

RAKE of a ſip, is ſo much of her hull as 
hangs over at both ends of her keel. 

To RAKE, to gather with a rake. 

RAK EE“ (in Falconry) a hawk that flies out 
too far from the fowl, 

RAK ER, 1 a rake for an even, 2 a piece 
of iron to ſcrape the dirt (ff. 3 a duſt- 
man, 

RA'KING table (in Architecture) a member 
hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, or 
elſewhere, | 

RA/LLERY (of raillerie, fr.) jeſting, jcer- 
ing, merry. 

To RA“LLV, 1 to re- unite, or re- aſſemble. 

2 to jeer, or banter. 3 to chide, or find 

fault with. 

RAM, 1 a male ſheep. 2 a battering ram, a 
machine uſed in war by the ancients. 

RAM's-head, an iron pincer to heave up great 
ſtones with. 

To RAM, to ferce in by thruſting, puſh- 
ing, beating, &c. 

RA'MADAM, a ſort of lent obſerved by the 
Mahometans, during which they faſt the 
whole day, with ſo ſevere ſuperſtition, 
that they dare not waſh their mouths, nor 
even ſwallow their ſpittle. | 

RAMAGE (of r1amatus, lat. of ramus a 
branch) boughs, or branches of trees, 

RAMAGE hago, a wild hawk that has been 
long among the boughs, or that has bur 

Ttt 2 newly 


RAN 


newly left, or is taken from the aviary, | 


and is ſo called in the months of May, 
June, July, and Auguſt. 

To RA\MBLE, to go up and down. 

RA'MBLER, a rover, or wanderer, 

RAMBOUZE, a fort of compound drink, 
uſed chiefly at Cambridge. 

RAMIFICA/TION, 1 the production of 
boughs or branches. 2 (in Anatomy) the 
divifions of the arteries, veins, or nerves 
ariſing from ſome common trunk, 3 (in 
Botany) ſmall branches iſſuing out of larger 
ones. 4 (in Painting) figures repreſenting 
boughs and branches. 

RAMMER, 1 an inſtrument for forcing 
ſtones or piles into the ground. 2 a gun- 
ſtick, or ram-rod, 3 

RAMP (of rampant, fr.) a rude, hoidening 
girl. 

To RAM, 1 to get up, cr climb up. 2 to 
play gambols and wanton tricks. 

RA'MPANT, wanton, friſky, rampiſh. 

RAMPART, fr. (in Fort. fication) a large 
maſly bank of earth, raiſed about the body 
of a place to cover it from the great ſhot, 
and formed into baſtions, courtins, &Cc. 

RAMpICK, a tree which, through age, be- 

gins to decay at the top. : ; 

E rapunculus; a root uſed in 

allads. 

To RA MPIRE, to fortify a place with a 
rampart, 

RAMSEY [W. lon. 5 min. lat. 52%. 26/.] 
a pretty good town in Huntingdonſhire, 
fituate on the borders of the Ifle of Ely, 
among the fens ; by which it is encompaſſed 
on every fide except the weſt, where it is 
ſeparatei from the firm land by a cauſey 
two miles long. The neighbouring meers, 
eſpecially that of its own name, formed by 
the river Nyne running through it, abound 
with fowl and fiſh. This town was for- 
merly famous for its fine abbey, founded by 
Ailwin, kinſman to king Edgzr, It has a 
market on wedneſday, Diſtant from Lon- 
don 55 computed, and 67 meaſured miles; 
and 12 from Huntingdon, | 

RAU, lat. a bough, or branch. 

RA'NCID (of ranc:dus, lat. of ranceo to be 
muſty, or rank) ſomething muſty, or 
mouldy, that has contracted an.ill ſmell 
by being kept cloſe, 

RANCOUR * rancer, lat. malice) grudge, 
hatred, malice. 

RAND, that part of a woman's ſhoe to which 
the ſole is ſewed. 

BRAND of beef, a long and flefhy piece, cut 
out from between the flank ad buttock, 
RA'NDOM, 1 chance, or hazard, 2 with- 

out aim, at a venture, unaimed. 

RA'NFORCE ring (of a gun) that which is 
next before the touch- hole. 

RANGE (of rang, fr.) 1 a row, or rank. 
2 a grate in a kitchen, 3 a fieve. 4 a 


| 


RAP 


exceſs, in a figurative ſenſe, +7 (with Guy; 
ners) the path that a bullet deſcribes from 
the mouth of the piece, to the Point where 
| it falls. , 
To RANGE, 1 to ramble, or rove about, 
2 to ſet in order. 3 to fift through afiere, 
RANGER, an officer of a foreſt, whoſe by. 
ſineſs is to walk through his charge daily 
to keep the deer in the foreſt, or puk, 
and to obſerve treſpaſſes committed. 
RANGIFEE'R (with Hunters) a ſtag having 
lofty horns reſembling branches of trees, 
RANK, ſub. 1 order, or d.ſpofition of per- 
ſons or things; a place allotted to a thing 
ſuitable to its nature, quality, or merit, 
2 place or dignity. 3 a ſeries, or row of 
things or men placed fide by fide. 
RANK, adj, 1 fruitful, or fertile. 2 that 
ſhoots too miny leaves or branches, 
ſtinking, ſmelling ill, noiſome. 4 dited, 
or perfect. . 
To RANKLE, to feſter, or putrify, 
To RA'NSACK, r to pillage, or plunder, 
2 to make a thorough ſearch. 
RANSOM, a ſum paid for the redeeming of 
a priſ:ner of war, a captive, or for the par- 
don of ſome great offender, 


[To RANSOM, 1 to redeem, or pay the 


ranſom of, 2 to exact, or demand a ran- 

ſom, 

RANT, an extraordinary flight of paſſion, or 

tranſport in poetry, &c. overſhooting na- 

ture. 

To RANT, to rave, or roar. | 

RA'NTERS, heretics of the family of love. 

RA\NULA, lat. (a dimin. of rana a frog) 4 
little frog. 

RANULA (in Surgery) a ſoft ſwelling in thoſe 
ſalivals under the tongue, containing a mat» 
ter not unlike the white of an egg. 

RANUNCULUS, lat. the name of a flower, 
crowfoot, butter cups. | 

To RAP, to knock, to ftrike, to hit. 

RAPA/CIOUS (of ropax, lat. of rapie to 
pull, take, or carry away by violence) 
greedy, ravenous. Z 

RAPACIOUS animals, ſuch as live upon 

rey. 

RAPE x a taking or ſnatching a thing by 

force, 2 the unlawful, and carnal know- 

ledge of a woman, by force and againſt het 
will ; or the carnal knowledge of a girl 
under ten years of age. 3 a farrier's tool 

4 part of the county of Suſſix, nearly the 

fame as an hundred. 5 a ſort of plant, 

called a wild radiſh, 6 the wood or ſtalks 
of the cluſter of grapes when freed from 

the fruit. 3 

RAPE »f the fere, a treſpaſs committed in 

the foreſt by violence. 

RAPE wine, a ſort of ſmall wine. 

RA'PERIES, or RA/PPAREES, 
bers. ' 

RAPHAINITIS, gr. a flower, a kind of 


Iriſh robs 


eoach beam. 5 a ramble, or j»unt, 6 


flower de luce. N51 


N 
RAS 
RAPID (of rapidus, lat. of rapio to hurry) 
ſwift, or having a violent- motion. 
RAPIMDITY, ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, haſty 
motion. 

\/PIER (of rapiere, fr.) a long ſword, 
RAPIFO'LIUS, lat. (of rapa a turnip, and 
liam a leaf) having a leaf like a turnip. 
RAPINE (of rapina, lat. of rapio to take 
" away by violence) robbery, a taking away 
a thing by violence or openly. 

RAPPER, a great oath, 
RA/PSODY. See RHAPSODY. 

RAPT, or RAPT up (of raptus, lat. of ra- 
© pio to hurry away) 1 raviſhed, 2 tranſ- 
rted, carried away. | 
RAPTURE (of raptura, lat. of rapio tohur- 
ry away) 1 a ſnatching, or hurrying away. 
2 exſtacy, or tranſport, exceſs of joy. 3 

fury, or the heat of fancy. 

RAPIUROUS, raviſhing, tranſporting. 

RARE (of rarus, lat, unuſual) 1 unuſual, 

that happens but ſeldom. 2 ſcarce, hard 
to be gotten. 4 excellent, extraordinary, 
4 ſubtile, thin, tcarcely perceived. 5 thin, 
not compacted together; the contrary of 
denſe, : 

RARE body, on that is very porous, whoſe 
component parts are at a great diſtance from 


R AT 
RA'SOR, or RAZOR, an inftrument for 


ſhaving. 


'RASP, a kind of file. 


To RASP, to file, or cut with a rafp, 
RA'SPATORY, 1 a raſp. 2 a ſurgeon's in- 
ſtrument to ſcrape foul and ſcaly bones. 
RA/SURE (of raſura, lat. of rado to ſcrape) 
1 a ſhaving, or ſcraping, 2 an eraſement, 

or ſomething ſcratch'd out. 

RAT, fr. a known ſort of vermin. 

To ſmell a RAT, to ſuſpect ſome trick. 

RATAFVA, a fine ſort of ſpirituous liquor, 
prepar'd from the kernels of divers ſorts of 
fruit, as apricocks, cherries, &c. . 

RATA'N, a ſmall cane. 

RATCH, or RASH (in Clock-work) a ſort 
of wheel that ſerves to lift up the detents 
every hour, and to make the clock ſtrike. 

RA'TCHES (in a watch, &c.) the ſmall 
teeth at the bottom of the barrel, which 
ſtop it in winding up. 

RATE (of rata, lat) 1 price, or value, 2 
tax, or aſſeſſment. 3 rank, or order. 4 
intereſt for money lent, 5 proportion, or 
ſtandard, a 

To RATE, 1 to value, or eſteem. 2 to 
aſſeſs, or levy a tax. 3 to chide, or re- 
primand. 


each other, and which contains but a little 
matter under a great deal of bulk. 

' RAREFA/CTION (in Philoſophy) is the en- 
larging a natural body, or its taking up 
more dimenfions or a larger ſpace than it | 
did before; without acceſſion of any new 
matter, | 

To RA/REFY (of rarefacio, lat. of rarus 
thin, and facto to make) to make thin, 

RA'RENESS, or RA'RITY, 1 a rare, choice, 
or uncommon thing. 2 (in Philoſophy) 
3 as oppoſed to denſity, or thick | 
neſs, 

RASANT line of defence (in nd 
is that part of the courtin or flank, whence 
the ſhot exploded, glances, or razes along 
the face of the oppofite baſtion. 

RA'SBERRY, or RA'SPIS-berry, a well 

. known fruit, , 

RASCAL, a rogue, villain, or ſorry fellow. 

RASCAL deer, a lean deer. 

RASCA/LITY, 1 the dregs of the people. 2 
baſene ſs, vileneſs. l 

RA'SED, 1 demoliſhed, 
ſcraped out, 

R&A'SEN-MARKET [W. lon. 12 min. lat. 
539. 22/.] a market-town in Lincolnſhire, 
btuated in the road from Lincoln to Grimſ- 
ty, near the ſource of the Ancham; ſo 
called to diflinguiſh it from Eaſt, Weſt, 
and Middle Raſen, in its neighbourhood, 
It has a market on tueſday. Diſtant from 
London x15 computed, and 145 meaſured 
miles, and 12 from Lincoln. 

RASH, adj. haſty, unadviſed, 

BASH, ſub, an eruptive diſeaſe, 

RASHER, a thin ſlice of bacon. 


2 blotted out, 3 


RATE tythe, a duty paid by the owners of 
cattle, when kept in a parith for leſs than a 
year. 

RATEEN (of ratine, fr.) a thick ſort of 
woollen ſtuff, a. 

RA'THER, 1 ſooner, 2 more willing. 

RATIFICA/TION, a confirmation, or ra- 
tifying. 

To RA/TIFY (of ratifico, lat, of ratus con- 
firmed, and facio to make) to confirm, or 
eſtabliſh, 

RATIO, lat. 1 reaſon, conſideration, 2 
(in Arithmetic and Geometry) the rate, 
eaſon, or proportion that ſeveral num- - 
bers or quantities have to each other, 
with reſpect to their greatneſs or ſmall- 
neſs, 

RATIO'CINABLE, that hath the uſe of, 
or done with reaſon, 

To RATIO'CINATE (of ratiocinor, lat. of 
ratio reaſon) to reaſon, to conſider, 

RATFOCINA/TION, a debating of a mat- 
ter, an arguing, reaſoning, or diſputing. 

RATIOCINA'TIVE, of, or belonging to, 
ro tiocination. 

RATION, fr. a day's allowance of ammu- 
nition, bread, forage, &c. diſtributed to 
every man in the army. 

RA'TIONABLE, reaſonable. 

RATIONAL (of rationalis, lat. of ratio rea» 
ſon) reaſonable, or endued with reaſon. 

RATIONAL hor:z0n (in Aſtronomy) is that 
whoſe plane is conceived to paſs through 
the centre of the earth, and conſequently 
61vides the globe into two equal parts. 

RA'TIONAL guantity, or number, a quanti- 


RASHNESS, unadviſedneſs, overhaſtyneſs, 


| ty or aumber commenſurable to unity. 
e RA'TI- 


R AW 

RA'TIONAL integer, is that whereof unity 
is an aliquot part. 

RA'TIONAL fraction, is that which is equal 
to ſome aliquot parts of an unit. 

RATIONAL mixed number, is one that con- 
fiſts of an integer and a fraction, or, of 
unity and a broken number, 

RATIONALE, an account or ſolution of 
ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phæno- 
menon, or the like, on principles of rea- 
ſon. 

RA'TIONALIST, one 
to revelation, | 

RATLINES, or RATLINS, thoſe lines which 
make the ladder ſteps up the ſhrouds of a 
. ſhip. 

RATTLE, a child's play thing, 

ToRATTLE, 1 to make a noiſe as a rattle, 
&c. 2 to ſcold at, or quarrel with. 3 to 
talk confufedly, or fillily, 4 to be noiſy, 
RATTLE ſnake, a large ſnake in America, 

having a rattle in his tail, compoſed of 
bones incloſed in a dry huſk, 

RATTOO'N, a Weſt Indian fox. 

To RANVAGE (of ravager, fr.) to ſpoil, or 
ruin. 

RA'VAGE, havock, or ſpoil, 

RAU COMEN, a fruit like a gooſeberry, 
growing in Virginia, &c, 

To RAVE (of raver, fr.) 1 to be mad, or 
light-headed. 2 to bawl, or talk very 
loud, 

To RA'VEL, 1 to ſnarl, as hard twiſted 
thread, &c. 2 to run out in threads, as 

Night woven cloth, &c. 

RAVELINs (in Fortification) works conſiſt- 
ing of two faces that make a ſaliant angle 
they are commonly raiſed before courtins, 
or counterſcarps. 

To RA'VEN, to devour greedily. 

RA'VEN, a bird well known, 

RAVENGLAS [W. lon. 39. 5. lat. 549. 

2&/.} a market town in Cumberland, very 

well built, and has a good fiſhery, three 

parts of it being ſurrounded by the Eſk, 

Ert, and Mute; the two firſt fall here into 

the ſea, and make a good harbour, Tt has 

a market on ſaturday, and a fair on July 

the 25th. Diſtant from London 214 com- 

puted, and 272 meaſured miles, and 43 

trom Carliſle, 


who prefers reaſon 


R 


A'VENOUS, rapaeious, or greedy, 
io RAVVISH, 1 to take away by force, 2 
to commit à rape upon a woman, 3 to 


tranſport with pleaſure, 

_ RA\VISHMENT, 1 1apture, great joy, or 
tranſport. 2 a rape, or the raviſhing a 
woman. 3 an unlawful taking away a wo- 
man, 

RAW, 1 neither boiled, roaſted, nor baked, 


c. 2 crude, or undigeſted. 3 not wrought, | 


4 not curryed, or dreſſed. 5 ignorant, or 
unſkilful. 6 new-ra.ſed, or unexperienced. 
7 cold and moiſt. 8 having the ſkin rub. 
bed off. 


REA 
beam of light, 2 a thorn-back, a ſea-$h, 
3 the luſtre, or brightneſs of any thing 
4 (in Optics) a line of light, propagates 
from a radiant point, through an unre. 
fiſting medium, Or, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, the leaſt parts of light 
whether ſucceſſive in the ſame line, Ni 
cotemporary in ſeveral lines. 5 (with Bo- 
tanifia) is ſeveral ſemi-florets, ſet round a 
diſk in form of a radiant ſtar, 

Common Ray (in Optics) is a right line drawn 

from the point of concourſe of the two 
tical axes, through the middle of the right 
line, which paſſes through the centre of 
the eye. 

Principal RAY (in Perſpective) is the per. 
pendicular diſtance between the eye and the 
vertical point of the table. 

RAY of reflexion, is the right line by which 

the reflexion is made. 

RAY of refra#ion (in Catoptrics) is a right 

line which falls from ſome. point of an ob- 

ject upon a reflecting body, 

RAY cloth, that which has never been co- 

lour'd er dy'd, 

RAY graſt, a ſort of herb. 

Convergent RAYS (in Optics) are thoſe that 

going from divers points of the objects do 

continually approximate, or approach to- 
wards one and the ſame point tending to the 
eye. 

Divergent RAYS (in Optics) are thoſe that 

going from a point of a viſible object do 

continually recede, or depart from each 
other, according as they are removed from 
the object. 

Parallel RAYS (in Optics) are thoſe that keep 

an equal diſtance from the viſible object to 

the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be at in in- 
finite diſtance from the object. 

RAYLEIGH [E. lon. 40. min. lat. $19, 

37. ] a market town in Eſſex; ſituated on 

the creek called Hadley-bay, which parts 

it from Canvey iſland, It has a market on 
ſaturday, Here remains one broad hand- 
ſome ſtreet; but many of the buildings are 

gone to ruin, Diſtant from London 30 

computed, and 35 meaſured miles, and 12 

from Chelmsford. 

To RAZE (of raſer, fr.) 1 to demoliſh, of 

lay even with the ground, 2 to ſcrape, 

or blot out. 

RA/ZOR. See RASOR. 

RAZORS, or RAZ ERS (with Hunters) the 

tuſks of a boar, | 

REACH, 1 a diſtance as far as a line can be 

extended, a bow, gun, &c, can carry, r 

as a man can come at. 2 capacity of the 

mind, 3 power, ſtrength, ability. 4 2 

fetch, or equivocation. 5 the diſtance be- 

tween two points of land, which bear in 

a right line to each other, | 

To REACH, 1 to come at. 2 to over- 

reach, to trick, or bite. 3 to arrive at, 


— 


A 


RAY (f radius, lat, a beam of light) r 21 


or come to. 4 to give, or hand to. 5 4% 
ee 


REA 


ayprehend the meaning of a thing, 6 to 


7 to compre- 


touch, concern, Or regard, 
g to 


bend, or take in. 8 to be extended, 
try to vomit. : 

REA'CTION (of reattfio, lat. of re backward, 
or contrary, and act io an action) a term in 
philoſophy, ſignifying the action whereby a 
body acted upon, returns the action by a re- 
ciptoeal one upon the agent. 

To READ, 1 to explain things, letters, &c. 
printed, written, or engtaven. 2 to teach 
in public. 

READER, 1 one that reads, 2 a profeſſor, 
or teacher, 3 a miniſter whoſe peculiar of- 
fice is to read the common ſervice in a 
church, 

READILY, 1 quickly, very ſoon, 2 gladly, 
chearfully, 3 without book. 

READING, or REDDING, [W. lon. 1 deg. 
lat, 519. 25'] the county town of Berkſhire, 
is very ancient, and was formerly famous for 
its magnificent abbey, the gate-houſe of 
which ſtill remains, and part of its walls are 
to be ſeen, It is now the moſt conſidera- 
ble and largeſt town in the county, hav- 
ing three pariſh churches, and two meeting- 
houſes The Thames incompaſſes it in 
great meaſure, and receives the Kennet juſt 
by, which abounds with pike, eel, dace, 
and fine trout, The chief manufacture of 
this place was the clothing trade formerly, 
but of late years malt is the chief, of which 
yaſt quantities are ſent to London by the 
Thames, together with meal and timber, 
and their barges return loaded with heavy 
goods for the inland counties. The corpo- 
ration conſiſts of a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
and twelve burgeſſes, &c, who, with the 
commonalty, chuſe its repreſentatives in 
parliament, which are two. Its market is 
on ſaturday, and its fairs on February the 
2nd, May the 1ſt, June the 24th, July the 
25th, and September the 21ſt. The county 
goal, and the aſſizes are held here. Diſtant 
from London 32 computed, and 40 meaſur- 
ed miles, 

READINGS (in Criticiſm) ss variout readings 
are the different manners of reading or ex- 
Plaining the text of authors, in ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, &c, a diverſity having ariſen from 
the corruption of time, and the ignorance of 
the copiſts. 


REA 


RE'AL, ſp. (i. e. royal) -a Spaniſh gold coin 
worth tea ſhillings ſterling. 

REA'LGAL3, a red friable faRitious ſubſtance 
prepared from orpiment, of an acrimonious 
nature, and reputed. poiſonous ; it js popu- 
larly called Chineſe red arſenic. 

REALITY +, 1 real exiſtence, 2 the truth of 
the matter, 

RE'ALISTS, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, 
form'd in oppoſition to the Nominalifts, 

REA'LITAS (with the Scotiſts) a term. uſed 
to denote a thing which may exiſt of itſelf ; 
or which has a full and abſolute being of 
itſelf, and which is not confidered as a part 
of any other. 

To REALIZE, 1 to render, or cauſe a being 
to be real. 2 to ſuppoſe, or admit as a re- 
ality. 3 (in Commerce) to convert what is 
gotten in Exchange-alley, &c. 1n paper 
imaginary money, into land, houſes, move» 
ables, or current ſpecies. a 

REALM, (of royaume, fr.) a kingdom, a 
country which gives its governor the title 
of King, 

REAM (of rame, fr.) twenty quires of paper. 

To REA”NIMATE (of re again, and animo to 
give life) 1 to revive, or cauſe to live again, 
2 to ſpirit again, to revive, or re-inflame 
to fiir up. a 

To REAP, 1 to cut down corn. 2 to enjoy, 
or have the benefit of, 

REA'PER, one that reaps, or cuts down corn. 

To REAR, 1 to erect, or ſet up on end. 2 to 
nouriſh, or bring up. 

REAR, the hinder part. 

REAR admiral, is the admiral of the third or 
laſt ſquadron of a fleet. 

REAR-guard (of an Army) is that part of it 
which paſſes laſt, following the main body, 
to ſtop deſerters, &c. 

To REAR a boar (with Huntſmen) is to diſ- 
lodge him. 

To RE- ASCEND (of re again, and aſcends 
to aſcend) to aſcend, or get up again, 

To REA/SON, 1 to talk, or diſcourſe with, 
2 to diſpute, or debate, 3 to meditate, or 
conſider, 

REASON, 1 that faculty of the ſoul, where- 
by we diſcourſe and judge of things. 2 proof, 
or demonſtration, 3 cauſe, or motive, 4 
conſideration. 5 Juſtice, right, reaſonable 
terms. 


To RE- ADMIT (of re again, and admitto to 'REA'SON (with Arithmeticizns) is the rate, or 


_ lat.) to admit again, or the ſecond 

ime, 5 

READY, I prepared, at hand, in readineſs. 
2 inclined, prone, diſpoſed. 3 quick, prompt, 
*plle. 4 down on the nail, as ready money, 


REAFANN, the banner, or flag of the Danes, | 


>E-AFFORE'STED, made again a foreſt, 

EAKS, as To play at reaks, to hector, or 
omineer, 

REAL, 2 adj. (of reals, lat. of res a thing) 3 
that is indeed true, actual. 2 (in Law) not 
perlonal, 


ratio between two numbers. 

REA/SON (in Geometry) is the mutual habi- 
tude of two magnitudes of the ſame kind 
one to another, with teſpect to quantity, 

REA'SON (in Logic) is a neceſſary or proba- 

ble argument, or a proper anlwer to the 

queſtion, Why is it fo ? | 

REASON of fate, a rule or maxim, whether 
it be good or evil, that may be of ſervice to 
the ſtate, 

REA/>ONABLE, I juſt, equitzble, 2 mode. 

X 5 rate, 


$i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fate, not exorbitant, 
tent. 

REA/SONABLE aid, a duty formerly paid by 
the tenant to the lord of the fee towards 
marrying his daughter, or making his fon 
knight, but now aboliſhed by act of parlia- 

ment. | 

To RE-ASSFE'MBLE (of reaſſembler, fr.) 1 to 
call, or ſummon together again, 2 to meet 
together again, | 

To RE- ASSIGN (of re again, and afſizno to 
aſſign, lat.) to aſſign again. | 

To RE-ASSU'ME (of re, and aſſumo, lat. to 
aſſume) to retake, or take up one's ſelf a- 

ain. | 


3 convenient, or com. 


RE-ASSU'/MPTION, a re. aſſuming, or taking 


again. 

To RE-BAPTIZE (of re, lat, again, and 
arri, gr. to baptize) to baptize again, 
To REBA'TE, 1 te channel, or chamter, 2 
to blunt. 3 to check, or abaſh. 4 {in 
Commerce) to diſcount, in receiving money, 


as much as the intereſt comes to, for the 


money that is paid before it becomes due. 

RE BEC, fr. a muſical inſtrument having three 
ſtrings. 

REBEL (of rebellis, lat. of rebello to revolt 
of re again, and bello to wage wat) a traitor, 
one that revolts againſt bis ſovereizn, 

To REBEL, to revolt, or riſe up in arms 
againſt one's lawful ſovereign. 5 


REBELLION, originally fignified a rifing in 


arms of ſuch as hed been formerly overcome 
by the Romans, and bad yielded themſelves 
to their ſubjection. It now ſigniſies a traite- 
rous taking up arms againſt one's lawful ſo- 
vereign, or a tumultuous oppoſing the ſu. 
preme power of a nation, 

REBE'LLICUS, 1 traiterous, apt to rebel, 2 
undutiful, diſobedient. 


To RE-BE'LLOW, to bellow a ſecond time. 


REBE*SK #v0rk, a fort of fine flouriſhes, or 
branched: work, in carving, painting, or 
embroidery, See ARASBESK work. 

To REBOU'ND (of rebondir, fr.) to leap back. 
REBU'FF (of rebut, fr.) 1 repulſe, or poſitive 
denial. 2 a diſdainful or ſnappiſh anſwer, 

To REBUULD, to build again. ; 

To REBU'KE, to check, reprove, or repre- 
hend. 

FE BUS, fr. a fort of ſymbolical device, or a 
pictured repreſentation with words added to 
it; yet neither the one nor the other can 
make out any ſenſe alone, the words or mot- 
to explaining the pifture, and the picture 
making up the defect of the motto, 


To RECALL L, to call home. 


To RECA'NT (of recanto, lat. of re contrary, 
and cants to repeat) to retrect, or unſay. 
RECANTA'TION, a revcking, or unſeying. 


REC 


brief account) to ſum up briefly the bero 
a former diſcourſe. 

RECAPI'TULA'TION, the act of recapity. 
-lating, or ſumming up briefly, 

RECAPI”TULATORY, of, or belongi ing 
recapitulation, ; mY 

To RECE'DE (of recedo, lat. of re back, and 
cedo to go) to retreat, or go back, 

RECETPT. I a recipe. 2 money received, 
3 the act of receiving, 4 a note of a thing 
received, | 

RECEIVVABLE, that may be received, 

To RECEIVE, 1 to take what is paid, given; 
or put into one's hands, 2 to lodge, ot en- 
tertain. 3 to gather, or collect. 4 to al. 
low of, or admit. 5 to embrace, or hy 

huold of. 6 to ſuſtain, bear, or ſuffer, ) 
to hide, or conceal. | 

RECEIVER, 1 a perſon who receives, It i 

often taken in an ill ſenſe, for one who re- 

ceives ſtolen goods, 2 (in Chemiſtry) a veſ. 
ſel that receives what is diſlilled. 3 (ia 

Pneumatics) the glaſs that is fixed upon an 

air - pump, and out of which the air is er- 

heuſted, for making experiments upon -any 
body, 

RECEIVER peneral (of the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter) one who gathers all the revenues and 
fines of the lands of the ſaid dutchy. 

RECENT (of recens, lat. new) new, freſh, 
lately done or happened, of ſhort fanding, 

RECE/PTACLE (of receptaculum, lat. of reci- 
pio to receive) 1 a place to receive, or keep 
things in. 2 a ſtore-houſe, or ware-houſe, 
3 a place of refuge, a retreat, a ſhelter, 4 
a neſt, or lurking hole. 

RECE'PTION (of receptro, lat. of recipio, to 

receive) 1 a receiving, or harbouring, 2 en- 

tertainment. 3 (in Philoſophy) the ſame a 

paſſion, 

RECE'PTIVE, apt, or fit to receive, 

RECE'SS (of receſſus, lat. of re back, and cet 
to go) 1 a retreating, or withdrawing, 3 
riſing, or ſeparation. 3 reſolution, deter- 
mination, or proceeding, 4 a ſecret place 
of retirement, 

RECE/SSION (of receſſio, lat. a reſembling) a 
going back, 

RECE'SSION of the equinoxes (in Aſtronom/] 
is the receding or going back of the equinoc- 
tial points every year about go ſeconds ; which 
happens by reaſon that the axis of the earth, 
after m2ny revolutions round the ſun, aCtu- 
„ly (werves from that paralleliſm, which it 
ſeems to keep with itſelf during the whole 

time of an annual revolution. 

RECHA'NGE (in Commerce) a ſecond pu- 
ment of the price of exchange. 

RECHEA'T in Hunting) a leſſon which the 
buntſman winds on the horn, when the 


To RECAPA/CLTATE, to put one again into 


a capact'y of doing a this g. 
To #ECPUTULATE (of recaputulir, lat. 
C? re ag 1n, and cafirulum a ſummeiy, or 


hounds have loft their game, to call them 
back from purſuing a counter- ſcent. 


To RECI'DIV ATE (of recid, lat. of re back, 


and cad: w ll) to fall back, or relapſe. 
RECI- 


"TO 
ArcqIVA'TION, a relapfing, for falling 


back again, a falling fick again. 
RECIDI'VOUS, falling back again. 


RECIPE, lat, (i. e. take) the bill whereby 
the phyſician directs the apothecary What 


medicines he ſhould prepare or compound for 
the patient, : 

RECUY-2IA'NGLE, an inſtrument for meaſur- 
ing the quantity of angles, eſpecially in 
making the plans of fortification. 25 

RECIUPLENT (of recipiens, lat. of recipio to 
receive) 1 a veſſel that receives wh:t comes 
over in diſtillation, 2 a glaſs veſſel belong: 
ing to the air pump, placed on the top of 
the plate for the air to be exhauſted from. 

RECYPROCAL (of reciprocus, lat, of reci- 
procor to depend one upon another by mu- 
tual conſequence) 1 mutual, interchange- 
able, which is returned equally on both 


fes, or affets both parties alike, 2 (with 


Logictans) is applied to terms which have 
the ſame Ggnification, or ate convertible ; as 
man, and rational animal, 

RECUPROCAL preportion (in Arithmetic) is, 
when of four numbers the third beareth the 
ſeme ratio to the firſt, as the ſecond does to 
the fourth, 

RECIPROCAL Fgures (in Geometry) are 
ſuch as have the antecedents and conſequents 

, Of the ſame ratio in both figures. 

RECIPROCAL {in Poetry) is ſaid of verſes 
which run the ſame beth backward and for- 
ward 3 recurrent verſe*, retrogade verſes, 

RECIPROCAL (with Gramraarians) is a term 
applied to certein verbs and pronouns in the 
modern languages, which return, or reflect 
the pronoun or perſon upon himſelf. 

RE IPROCAUTION, an interchanging, or 


retu nino. 


RECISION (of reciſio, lat. of re and card» to 


cut) 4 cutting off, + paring, or choping off. 
RECUTAL (of recitans, lat, of re apain, and 
cito to rehearſe) 1 relation, or account. 2 
a rehearfing, a ſaying without book. 
REOITA'T!ON, a rehearſing, or reciting. 
RECUT.\TIVE mufic, a ſort of ſinging that 
fers little from pronunciation. | 
REC/"T-4TT'PO, ital. (in Muſic) the ſame as 


recitative muſic. | 


To RECI'TE (of recito, lat, of re again, and 


ata to rehearſe) 1 to ſay without book. 2 
to relate, or recount. | | 
To RE/CKON, 1 to count, or compute, 2 


R E C 
hawk, or make her gentle. 2 to call a 
hawk, or bird of prey back to the fiſt, by 
the voice or lure, 3 a partridge is ſaid to 
reclaim when ſhe calls back her young ones, 
upon their ſcattering too far from her. 

RECLINA'TION, a leaning backward. 

RECLINA'TION of a plane (in Dialling) is 
the number of degrees that a dial-plane 
leans backward from an upright, or vertical 

lane, 

To RECLINE (of reclino, lat. of re backward, 
and clino to bend) to bend, or Jean back- 
ward, 

RECLUNING plane (in Dialling) a plane that 
leans backward, | | 

RECLUSE, adj. ſhut up, or ſecret, 

RECLU'SE, ſub. a monk, frizr, or nun ſhut 
up in a cloifter, 

RECO/GNISANCE,or RECO'GNIZANCE, 

a bond, or obligation of record, 

RECOGNISANCE of affize, the verdict of 
the twelve men impannell'd upon an aſlize. 

To RECO'GNISE, or To RECO'GNIZE (of 
recognoſco, lat. of re again, and cognoſco to 
know) 1 to acknowledge. 2 to know a- 
gain, 

RECO'GNISEE, or RECO'/GNTZEF, he to 
whom one is bound in a recognizance. 

RECO'GNIZOR, the perſon who enters into 
ſuch-a bond, or obligation, 

RECOGNT'TION (of recognitio, lat.) an ae- 
knowledgment, a reflexion, or calling to re- 
membrance, | 

To RECOUVL, 1 to give back, as a gun, &e. 
2 to give ground, or retreat. 3 to turn a- 
gainſt, | 

RECOIL (of recul, fr.) the rebound, or refili- 

tion of a gun; or the motion whereby it 
ſtarts back upon exploſition, 

To RECOIN, to coin anew, or over again. 

To RECOLLE'CT (of recolligo, lat, of re a- 
gain, and calligo to call to mind) 1 to call 
to mind, or think of. 2 to reflect upon 
one's ſelf, 3 to recover, as flom a fright, 

RE COLLECTION, 1 reflexion of the mind. 
2 recapitulation, 

RE!COLLECTS, a branch of the Franciſcan 
friars, | 

To RECOMMENCE (of recommencer, fr.) to 
commence, or begin again, | 

To RECOMME/ND (of re again, and com- 
mendo, lat, to commend) 1 to give a perſon 
a gocd character. 2 to commit to a perſon's 


to efteem, or value, z to believe, or think. 


care, or protection. 


4 to deſign, or intend, 5 to rely, or de- RECOMME'NDABLE, that ought to be, or 


pend, 

REKONING „Ian account. 
gation) ap eſtimation of the diſtance ſail'd, 
the place the ſhip-is in, &c. 


and clamo to cry) 1 to reduce to amendment 
of life. 2 to leave off vices. 
or contradict, 


To RECLAIM (in Folconry) 1 to tame a\ tion. | 


may be recommended, 


2 (in Navi | RECOMMENDA!TION, che giving a perſon 


a good character, or recommending him to 
anotber. 


To RECL AJM (of reclamo, lat. of re back, RECOMME'NDATORY, ſerving to recom- 


mend, or belonging to a recommendation. 


3 to gainſay, RECCOMPENCE, or RE/COMPENSE, 1 re- 


quital, or reward, 2 amends, or compenſa- 


un u | Te 


| REC 

To RE'COMPENCE (of recompenſer, fr. of 
re again, and compenſo, lat. to make amends) 
I to requite, or reward, 2 to make amends, 

To RECOMPOSE (of recempono, lat. of re 
again, and compono to put together) to com 
pole, ſet together 2g-in, or make up anew, 

To RECONCYLE (of reconcilio, lat. of re a- 
gain, and concilio to make friends) 1 to make 
friends, or make up differences, 2 to make 
agree what ſeems contraty. | 

RECONCPLEABLE (of reconfiliable, fr.) 1 
that may be made friends, 2 that might be 
m de to agree. f 

RECONCILIA/TION, or RECONCVLE- 
MENT, a reconciling, making up a diffe- 
rence, or renewing of friendſhip, 

RECO'NDITE (of reconditus, lat. of recondo 
to hide 1 hidden, covered, cloſe, ſecret. 2 
abſtruſe, deep, profound. 

To RE-CONDUCT (of re again, and conduco 
to conduct) to conduct, or lead back again. 
To RECO'NNOPTRE, fr. 1 to find out, 
ſee, diſcover, or perceive, to be ſatisfied of, 

2 to obſerve, view, or take a view of. 

RECORD (ct recordum, lat. of recordor to re- 
member) 1 an act committed te writing in 
any of the king's courts, 2 an authentic 

© teſtimony, 

RECORDS of time, hiſtory. 

To RECORD, to regiſter, or enrol, | 

RECO/RDER, 1 he that keeps the records, 2 
a mayor's aſſociate for the better direction in 
matters of juſtice. 3 a flute, 

To RECO'VER (of recouvrer, fr.) 1 to get a- 
gain. 2 to repair, or retrieve, 3 to reſtore 
to one's health, 4 to revive, or come to 

one's ſelf again. 5 to amend, or grow bet- 
ter. 

RECO“VERABLE, that may be recovered. 

RECO/VERY, 1 a regaining, or getting a- 
gain. 2 the obtaining a thing by trial at 
law. 3 the regaining one's health, 4 te 
medy, or help. > | | 

To RECOUNT (of reconter, fr.) 1 to recite, 
tell, or relate, 2 to count money over a- 

ain. 


"BY 
RECREMEN TVTIOUS, coarſe, drepry, - 
To RECRIUMINATE (of re contrary, any 

crimen, lat, a crime) to return an accuſation, 
or reproach, 

RECKIMINA'TION, an accaſation brought 
by the accuſed againft his accuſer, upon the 
ſame fact. 

RECRUUJ;!5CEN*E {of recrud-ſens, lat, of 
re gin and crudeſco to wax raw) 1 grow- 
ing raw again, breaking out anew, 2 (in 
Phytic) when 2 diſeaſe that is going of, 
grows worſe again, 

To Ri CRUVT {of recruter, fr.) 1 to ſupply, 
or fill up. 2 to refreth, 

RECKUILT, 1 a focier liſted to fil! up a u. 
cancy in a troop, or company. 2 a fieſh ſup. 


ply. t 

RE'CTA directrix, lat. (in Conic ſ-Qicns) a 
hne mage by the mutusl intetſectiun of the 
vertical plane with that of the baſe, 

RECTA'/NGLE (of rectus right, and anpu- 
lus an angle, or corner) an angle equal to 
go degrees, made by one right line falling 
perpendicular upon another, as the angle 3, 
See bg. 5. 

RECTA'NGLED, conſiſting of right angles, 

RECTANNGLED triangle, a triangle that hu 
one right angle, as ABC. See by, 5. 

RECTA'NGULAR, having one or more right 
angles, 

RE CTI ABLE, capable of being rect: fied. 

RECTIFICA'TION, 1 a rectifying or ma- 
king right, a correcting, remedying, or te- 
dreſſing ſome defect or error, 2 (in Che- 

miſtry) the diftilling a ſpirit over again, in 
order to render it more pure, or more free 
from phlegm. 

RECTIFICA'TION - of curves (in Mathems- 
tics) is the finding a fireight line equal to 4 
curved one. 

RE'CTIFUER, 1 a perſon who reQtifies, 2 
(in Navigation) an inftrument for determin- 
ing the ſhip's true courſe, by allowing for 
variation of the compaſs, and lee- way. 

To RE'CTIFY (of re&:fico, lat. of rectus right, 


K 

RECOURSE (of recurſus, lat. of recurſo to re · 
turn) I a refuge, or retreat, 2 paſſage. 3 
return, or returning back, 4 reſort, ex con- 
courſe, 

„ a coward, or faint- hearted 

rſon. | 

To RECREATE (of recreo, lat. of re again, 
and creo to create) 1 properly, to create again, 
2 to refreſh, or divert, 

RECREATION, refreſhment, or paſtime, 

RECREA'TIVE, pleaſant, or delightful. 

RECREDE'NTIALS (of re againſt, and cre- 
dentia, lat. credentials) an anſwer to the 
credential letters of an ambaſſador, 


| and facio to make) 1 to redreſs, to let to 
rights, to corre, 2 to put in the right 
way, to free from an error. 3 (in Chemi- 
fry) to diſtil a ſpirit a ſecond or third time, 
in order to render it mote pure, 
To RE'CTIFY a globe is to adjuſt it for the 
ſolution of problems, It is done by bring- 
ing the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the gra- 
duated fide of the braſs meridian ; elevating 
the pole above the horizon equal to the la- 
titude of the place, and fitting the index ex- 
aQly to twelve at noon. When th's is done 
the globe repreſents the true poſture of the 
heavens for the noon of that day which it 
is reQtified for. 


RE'CREMENT (of recrementum, lat. of recer-|To RECTIFY curves (in Mathematics) to 


no to thruſt out) 1 the refuſe of any thing. 
2 (in Phyfic) ſuperfluous matter ſeparated 


find a right line equal to a curve, or à plane 
equal to a curved ſurface. 


RECTILINEAL, or RECTILYNEAR (ﬆ 


frem that which is uſctul, 


| 


refs 


RED 
„lan, lat. of recrus right, and Ines 
line) confifting of richt lines, 
RECTITUUE (of refitudo, lat. of rectus 
freight) 1 ſtroightneſe, rightneſs, evenneſs 
2 uprightneſs, juſtice, honeſſy. | 


RECTOR, 1 2 governor, or principal. 2 the 


parſon of a pariſh church, he that has the 
charge of a pariſh church. 


RECTO/RIAL, of, or belonging to a rector. 


RECTORY, a parſonage, or ſpiritual hying. | 


RECU'MBENCY, relying, or depending upon. 

RECU'MBENT (of recumbens, lat. of recumbo 
to lie along) leaning, reſting, or lolling, 

To RECU!R (of recurro, lat. of re back, and 
curro to run) 1 to run back, or to return, 
2 to have recourſe to. 


RECURRENCY, returning, or returning | 


- buck. 
RECURRENT ver ſes, verſes that read the 


{ame backward as forward, reciprocal verſes, 
retrogade verſes, See PALINDROME, 


town in Nottinghamſhire, fituate on the eaſt 
| fide of the river Idle, over which is a flone 

| bridge, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; and has been endowed with large pri- 
vileges by charters from ſeveral kings. 
James I, incorporated it anew, and appointed 
it to be governed by two bailiffs, a ſteward, 
| and twelve aldermen ; they have alſo two 
chamberlains, a town-clerk, and two ſer. 
jeants at mace. Here is a free grammar» 
ſchool, and a good town- hall, in which the 
ſeflions are held, both for the town and 
county, and under it are the ſhimbles, Its 
market is on faturday, and is well flored 
with hops, barley, malt, fiſh, and fowl, 
The fairs are on March the 12th, and Sep- 
tember the 21ſt. Diſtant from London 110 
computed, and 135 meaſured miles, and 36 
from Nottingham, 

To REDI/NTEGRATE (of redintegro, lat. of 
re again, and integer intire) to renew, or be- 


RECU'RSION, a returning back. 


gin again afreſh, 


RECURVA'TION (of re back, and curvo to REDINTEGRA'TION, a renewing, or re- 


bend) a bending backward. 
RECURVITY, a being bent backward, 
RECU'SANCY (of recuſans, lat, of recuſo to 
deny) nonconformity. 


eſtabliſhing. | 
REDITTA, ital. (in Muſit) ſignifies to re- 

peat. ö St 

EDI'TUARIES, a ſe& of the Franciſcan 


RECU'SANT, ary. perſon that diſſents from | friats, 
the eſtabliſhed church, eſpecially a Romaniſt, [RE/DOLENT (of redolens, lit, of re and olee 


or one that adheres to the 


ope as ſupreme| 


to ſmell) fragrant, yielding a ſweet ſmell, 


bead of the church, and refuſes or denies ſu- [To REDOU'BLE (of redoubler, fr.) to aug - 


premacy to the king. 
RED, adj, 1 of a red colour. 
ſmoaked, as red hertings. 
RED, ſub. 1 a lively colour reſembling fire. 2 
red paint, 20 


2 dried or 


RED-gum, the thruſh 3 a diſtemper frequent | 
To REDOU'ND, 1 to abound, or be ſuper- 


in new-born infants, See Ar HTH. 

ED. bank, the name of a bird. 

RED-//art, the name of a bird, 

ALD. freak, a ſort of apple. 

ToREDDEN, to make, or grow red. 

3 a giving again, reſtoring, or 
yielding, | | 

REDDITIVE (of reditivus, lat. of re again, 
and do to give) 1 of, or pert-ining to reddi 
non. 2 that which anſwereth an interro- 
ative, 

To REDEEM (of redimo, lat. of re 2gainy'and 
emo to purchaſe) to purchaſe again, to buy 
off, to recover, 

REDEE/MABLE, that may be redeemed, 

To RE-DELIVER (of re, lat. again, and de 
borer, fr. to deliver) to deliver again, or 
make reſtitution, 

SEDEEMER, a deliverer, a ranſomer, a ſa- 

lour, 

To RE. DEMAND (of redemander, fr.) to aſk 
Ein, or demand a ſecond time. 

REDEMPTION, 1 ranſom, 2 a redeeming, 
Or ranſoming. 

NLE, fr. obliged, or beholding to. 

DFORD, or RETFORD, [W. Jon. 48 
min. fat, 53% 23',] a very ancient borough 


ment, or increaſe, . 
EDOU'BT (in Fortification) a ſmall out- 
work of a ſquare form, having no defence 


| bot in the front, | 


REDOU'BTED, a word uſed by ſome poets 
for dreaded, | | 
| fluous, 2 to turn to, or light upon, 
| accrue, or reſult, 5 
To REDRE'SS (of redreſſer, fr.) 1 to rectiſy, 
or ſet ſtraight again. 2 to reform, or ſet to 
rights, 3 to do juſtice, : 
REDRU'TH, W. lon. 5, 400 lat. 50. 17/.} 
a hamlet in Cornwal, fituate among the tin 
works, annexed to Uni Redruth, Tho' it 
is no ſea-port, it is more frequented than 
St, Ives, It has a market on ſaturday, and 
fairs on April the 21ſt, July the 23d, and 
the firſt of October. Diſtant from London 
227 computed, and 273 meaſured miles, 
and 54 from Launceſton, 
REDU/BBERS, fo the law calls thoſe that buy 
ſtolen cloth, knowing it ſuch, and change it 
into ſome other form or colour. Ra 
To REDU'CE (of reduce, lat. of re again, and 
duco to lead) A to bring back, to reſtore, to 
ſet 3 as a broken bone, 2 to ſubdue, or 
bring under ſubjection. 3 to bring, or turn 
into, 4 to make poor, to bring to poverty. 
REDU/CEABLE, or REDU CIBLE, that 
may be reduced, | 
REDU!/CING ſcale, a mathematical inſnu- 


3 to 


ment for reducing a map, or plot, 
Uuu 2 RE. 


RED 
REDU'CT (of reductus, lat. of reduce to re- 
ſtrain) 1 an advantageous place intrenched 
and ſeparated from the reft of the camp by 3 
foſs, for the army to retice to in caſe of a 


ſurprize, 2 (in Carpentry) a quirk, or little 
piece taken out of a larger, to make it more 
uniform and regular. 3 (among Chemiſts) 
a power by which calcined metals and mir.e- 
rals «re reduced again to their regulut, or 
pure ſubſtance. | | 
REDU'CTION, a reducing, or bringing back. 
REDU/CTION (in Arithmetic) is the convert- 
ing monies, weights, or meaſures into the 
ſame value in other demonſtrations, as pounds 
into pence, &c. It is of two kinds, viz. a- 
ſcenoing and deſcending. 
Aſcending REDUIC JON, is the reducing, or 
briaging a lower denomination into a higher 
by diviſion, as farthings into pence, pence 
into ſhillings, &c. and the like in weights 
and meaſures, | 
Deſcending REDU'CTION, is the bringing a 
greater denomination into a leſs, by multi- 


£ 


plication, as pounds into ſhillings, ſhillings | 


into pence, &c. and the ſame of weights 
and meaſures. 
REDU*CTION (with Aftronemy) is the dif- 
ference between the argument of inclination, 
and the eceentrical Jongitude, i. e. the dif- 
ference of the two arches of the orbit, and 
the ecliptic, comprehended between the node 
and the circle of inclination, 
REDU'CTION- of equation (in Algebra) is 
. the clearing them from all ſuperfluous quan 


tities, and bringing down the quantities to 


their loweſt terms, and ſeparating the known 
quantities from the unknown, till at length 
only the unknown quantity is found on one 
fide of the equation, and the known quan- 
tities on the other. 

REDU'CTION of a deffgn, figure, draught, 
&C. is the making a copy thereof, either 

larger, or ſmaller than the original. 

REDUCTION (in Surgery) an operation, 
whereby a Il-xated, diſlocated, or fractured 
bone is reftored to its proper place. 

REDU'CTIVE, ſerving to reduce. 

REDUNDANCY, the being redundant, o- 

verflowing, abounding, 

REDU'NDANT (of redundans, lat. of redundo 
to overflow) abounding, too copious, over- 
fling, luxuriint, ſuperfluous, 

REDU/NDANT 5hyperbo/a, a curve of the 
higher kind, ſ; ciied b:cuſe it exceeds the 
conic ſection of that name in the number of 
its hyperbolic] legs, it being a triple hy- 
perbeli, with hx hyperbelical lege. 

REDUNDANT nouns (in Grammar) ſuch as 

have a number or particular caſe more than 

is uſual. | 

To REDU/PLICATE (of reduplico, lat. of re 
again, and aup/ix double} to redouble, or 
double over g in. 


| 


R E F 


Rhetoric) a figure, when one part of; Verſe 

: 3 
or ſentence ends with the ſame word wih 
which the other begins. 3 (in Logic) a king 
of condition expretſed in a propohition, in. 
dicating the manner wherein is attributed tg 
the ſubject. 

RFDUPLICATIVE prepoſitions, are ſuch 
wherein the ſubject is repeated with (ome 
circumitince, Thus, Kings, as berg, ate 
ſubject to none but God, 

REE, a Portugal coin, forty of which are e- 
qua] to ſixpence ſterling. 

REED, I a fort of long ſtalked graſs growing in 
fens and watery places. 2 a Jewiſh mezſue 

of three yards and three inches. 

To RE-E DIF (of re 2g. in, and edifico, lat, 
to build) to rebuild, or build again. 

REEK, 1 a heap, or pile. 2 a fteam, or vn. 
pour, h 

To REI K, to caſt out a ſteam, or ſmoak. 

To REEL, 1 to wind upon a reel, 2 to tip, 
or ſtagger in going. 5 

REEL, an inſtrument to wind thread, or yarn 
into a ſkain on. ; 

RE-EMRBATTLED. See RE- IMRWTTI II,. 

To RE-ENTER (of rentrer, fr.) to reſume 
the poſſeſſion of a thing. 

RE-E'NTRY, a reſuming, or retaking that 
poſſeſſion that had lately been foregone, 

REER-admiral, See REAR-adnural, 

To RE-ESTA'BLISH (of re again, and fla. 
bilio, lat. to eftabliſh) to ſettle, or eftablih 
again, 

RE-ESTA BLISHMENT, a ſettling, or eftt» 
bliſhing again. 

REEVE, the bailiff of a franchiſe, or manor, 

To REEVE (ſea term) to put a rope through 
a bloc k. 

To RE. EX AMINE (of re again, and exanin 
to examine) to examine again, or a ſecond 
time. 

RE-EXAMINA/TION, a ſecond examim- 
tion. 

REFE/”TION (of reſecio, lat. of reſſcis to 
refreſh)1 a meal, or repaſt. 2 aretreſhment, 
or recreation. 

REFE'CLIORY, or REFE'CTUARY, the 
room, in a monaſtery, where the friars, 0 
nuns, eat together, 

To REFE/L {of refello, lat. of re, and fall 
to deceive) to refute, diſprove, or confute, 

To REFER (of refero, lat. of re, and fers to 
lead) 1 to direct to a paſſoge in an vtho! 
g to leave to one's judgment, or determina- 
tion. 3 to put a buſineſs into the hands of 
another, in order to be conſidered 07 ma- 
naged, 

REFEREF, an arbitrator, or one to who 
any matter or boſineſs is referred. 

REFERENCE, 1 a mark which relates to 377 
other ſimilar one in the margin, or bottom 
of the p+ge. 2 an aibitration, or dec ile. 
3 ſubmiſſion, regard, or reſpect. 


| 


i 


REDUPLICA VICK, 1 a redoubling. 2 (in 


10 RUFERENCE, in order, in relation. fr 
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REF 


WEFERE/NDARY , an officer under the ma- | 
ter of requeſts, at the emperor's and pope's 
courts, as alſo at the courts and parliament 


f France. | 1 ; | 
To REFINE (of raffiner, fr.) to purify, or REFORMA DO, 1 a reformed officer, or one 


make finer. : i 
To REF IT, to repair, or fit up again. 
To REFLE/CT (of reflecto, lat. of re again, 

and flef7o to turn) 1 to beat, or ſend back 

light, or heat. 2 to be beaten back. 3 to 
return, or tedound. 4 to think ſeriouſly 
upon. 5 to be ſharp upon, to abule, or 


blame. 

REFLECTING dials, a fort of dials which 
ſhew the hour by means of a bit of looking- 
glos, duly placed to caſt the ſun's rays to 
the cielingg on Which the hour lines are 
ctawn. | 

REFLE/CTION oufht to be wrote RerLE- 
X1ON. 

RESLE/XION (of reflexus, lat. turned back) 
1 a beating back. 2 conliderativn, media- 
tion, 4 reproach, blame, or abuſe. ' 

REFLEXION (in the Copernican ſyſtem) is 
the diſtance of the pole from the horizon ; 
which is the ſame thing, as the ſun's decl i 
nation in the Piolemaic hypotheſis, 

REFLEXION of the rays of light (in Optics) 


* 


js a motion of the rays of light, whereby | 


after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, 


REF 
4 (in a Military ſenſe) to reduce a company 
or regiment, either by diſbanding the whole 
or a part, or by incorporating them in other 
regiments, _ ; 


whoſe company is broken, 2 a gentleman 
voluntier on board a man of war, 
REFORMATION. 1, a reforming, making 
better, or correcting an error or ebufe in re- 
ligion, diſcipline,' or the like. 2 the time 
of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the reformed, 
or proteſtant religion. 
REFORMER, one that reforms, 
R&EFO'RMIST, 1 one of the reformed, or 
proteſtant religion. 2 a monk whole diſci- 
pline or rules have been reformed, 
lo REFRACT (of refrager, let." of re and 
frago, for frango, to break) to beat back 
again, or rehiſt, 5 
REFRA/CTED, broken, or brat back ag in. 
YTEFRA/TTiD angle (in Optics) the angle 
contained between the refrated ray aud the 
perpendicular, 


REFRA'/CTION (in Dioptrics) is the variation 


of a ray of light from that right line in which 
its motion would have continued, were it 
not for the refiiances made by the thickneſs 
of the medium through which it paſſes, ſo 
as to hinder its / ſizeight courſe, and turn it 
aſiſe. 


er rather a very near approach thereto, they |REFRA'CTION (in Mechanics) is the devia- 


recede, or are driven therefrom. 
REFLE/XION (in Catoptrics) is the return 
of a ray of light from a poliſhed, or teflect- 
ing body, driven from thence by ſome power 
reliding thetein- 
REFLENXION (in Mechanics) is the turn or 


tion of the moving body from its firſt courſe, - 
by reaſon of the different denſity of the me- 
dium in which it moves. Or, a flexion and 
change of determination, occafioned by a 
body's falling obliquely cut of one medium 
into another-of different denſity. 


regreſiive motion of a moveable, occafioned[REFRA'CTION from the perpendicular (in 


by the refiitance of ſome body, which hinders 
it from purſuing its former direction. 

REPLE'XION of the moon (in Aſtronomy) is 
her third inequality of motion, the ſame as 
her variation, | 

REFLECTIVE dial. 
dais, 

REFLEX, or REFLE/CT (in Painting) is 
underſtood of thoſe places in a pifture, which 
are {uppoſed to be illuminated by a light re- 
fleted from ſorne body, repreſented in the 
lame piece, | 

To REFLOW (of refluo, lat. of re back, and 
uo to flow) to fluw back, to ebb, 

1 reflowing, ebbing, or flowing 
ac K. ; 

REFLUX, a flowing back, the ebb when the 
tide abateth. 

REFOCILLA/TION (of refocillatio, lat. of re, 
2nd fccr1/o to cheriſh) a comforting, reviving, 
cherihing, or reireſhing, 


See REFLECTING 


Dioptrics) is when a ray falling, inclined 
from a thicker medium into a thinner, as 
from glaſs into air, &c. in breaking, departs 
farther from the perpendicular, 


REFRA/CTION ro the perpendicular (in Diop- 


trics) is when a ray falling, inclined from a 

more thin or diaphonous medium, upon a 
thicker or leſs tranſparent, as from air upon. 
water, &c. in breaking, comes nearer to ths 

perpendicular, 


REFRAY/CTION (in Aſtronomy) is a refrac- 


tion cauſed by the atmoſphere, or body of 
the air, ſo that the ſun, &c. ſeems to be 
riſen higher above the horizon than in reality 
it is. | 


Horizontal REFRA/CTION (in Aſtronomy) 


15 that which makes the ſun, &c, appear in 
the edge of the horizon, when he is in 
reality below it, 


REFRA'CTIVE, of, or belonging to refrae- 


tion. 


To ee dio (of reformo, lat, of re again, REFRA!CTORY, unruly, or ſtubborn, 
and forms to forty) 1 to mend, new form, or To REFRAN, 1 to curb, or moderate. 2 to 


make better. 2 to re-eſtabliſh or revive 
ſome neglected eiſcipline. 


forbear, or not meddle with, 


3 to leave off ill REFRA/NE, a Spaniſh proverb. 


courles, and toilow an orderly wy of living. REF RA*NGIBLE (vt re and frango, to break) 


capable 


REG REG 
eapable of being broken, or refracted. ee the government of 2 kingdony 
REFRANGIBILITY of the rays of light, by one or more ſubjects, during the un, 
is their diſpoſition of being refrafted, or | minority, abſence, &c, ting'y 
turned out of the way, in paſſing out of one | REGE*NERATE (of regeneratus, lat. of „, 


tranſparent medium into another. again, and gigno to beget) new. | 
To REFRE'SH, 1 to recreate, or ſolace. - 2 g get) born, or 


born a ſecond time, 
to renew, or revive. 

_ fel. | 
REFRESHMENT, that which refreſhes, 
REFRE'T, the burden of a ſong. 
REFRVGERANT, cooling. 

To REFERYGER ATE (of refrigero, lat. of re 
and frig ro to cool) to cool, to make cool. 

REFRIGERATIVE, ſub. a cooling medicine. 

 REFRVGERATORY, adj. of a cooling na- 


ture. 

REFKFVGERA TORY, ſub. a veſſel filled with 
cold water placed about the head of an alem- 
die, to condenſe the vapours that are raiſed 

- hither by fire. | | 
RETUGE (of refugium, lit. of re backward, 

and fugio to fly) I a place of ſafety, a ſanc- 

tuzry. 2 a protector, or defender, 


REFUGEE! a French proteſtant, who has fled 


from the laſt perſecution in France, 
RE U'LG NCV, brightneſ+, ſplendor. 
REFU LGENT (of refulgens, lat. of re and 
Fulges to ſhine) bright, glittering, ſhining, 


3 to recruit one's 


To REGE'NERATE, to beget again. 
Ee ae e (in Theory) the being 
n again by a ſpiritual bi | 
a chila of God, - 5 or becoming 
REGENT, 1 he or ſhe that governs a king- 
dam during a king's minority, abſence, &c, 
2 a profeſTor of arts and ſciences in a college 
who holds a cl:{s or fer of pupils. ; 
REGERMINA'TION (of re again, and ger- 
no, lat. to bud) a ſpringing, or budding 
out again, 
RE'GIBLE (of regibilis, lat. of rege to rule) 
governable, eaſy to be roled. 
R!'GICIDE {of rex a king, and c&do, lat. to 
kill) x a king's murderer, 2 the murdering 
of a king. | 
RE'GIMEN, lat. (of rege to rule) rule or 
government. | 
RE'GIMEN, (in Grammar) is that part of 
Syntax which regulates the dependency of 
words, and the alterations which one occa- 
hons in another, 1 


To EFU ND (of refunde, lat. of re back, RE'GIMEN (in Chemiſtry) the method of ot 


and funds to yield) to pay ot give back, 
REFU'SAL, 1 denial, 2 option, or choice. 


Te REF USE, to deny, or reject. 


dering and conducting any thing that may 
anſwer its intention. 


REFUSE, the outcaſt, the worſt of any thing. REGIMEN (in Phyſic) a rule or courſe of 


living, with regard to eating, drinking, 


REFUTA'TION, a confuting, a proving to cloathing, and the like, accommodated to 


the contrary. | 
To REFU'T'E (of refuto, lat. of re contrary, 
and futo, i. e. arguo to prove) to confute, 
to diſprove, to convince, or confound by 
reaſon, 
To REGAIN (of regagner, fr.) to gain, or 
get egain. f 


| . fome diſeaſe, and to the particular courſe of 


' medicine the patient is under, 

REGIMENT, a body conſiſting of ſeveral 
troops of horſe, or companies of foot, com- 
manded by a colonel. 2 rule, or govern- 
ment. | 

REGIME'/NTAL, of, or belonging to a re- 


REGAL (of regalis, lat. of rego to rule, or 
© govern) I royal, or kingly, princely, like a 
"king. 2 belonging to a king. 


To REGA'LE (of rega/er, fr.) to treat nobly, |. 


REGALE, a magnificent treat, or entertain- 


ment. 

REGAL E, the French king's prerogative in 
diſpoſing of great benefices. 

REG ALIA, lat. 1 the enfigns of the royal 
dignity. 2 the rights and royalties of a io- 
vereign. k 

REGA#LITY, royal ſtate, grandeur, magni- 
ficence, 

To REGA'RD (of regarder, fr.) 1 to heed or 
confider. 2 to care for, or have reſpect to. | 

-REGA'RD, 1 reſpect, or conſideration, 2 
care. 

REGA RD of the foreft, 1 the overſceing of 
it. 2 all the ground that is a part of it, 

REGA/RDER, en officer of the foreſt, ap- 
pointed to make the r-gard of it. 

RE/GEL (in Aſtronomy) the name of a ſtir 
ef the firſt magnitude in Orion's left foot. 


giment. 
REGION (of regio, lat. of rege to rule) 1 2 
country, coaſt, or quarter. 2 (in Geogta- 
phy) a particular diviſion of the earth, or a 
tract of land inhabited by people of the ſame 
nation. 


Elementary REGION (with Philoſophers) a 


ſphere bounded by the orb of the moon, com- 
prehending the atmoſphere of the earth, fo 
called becauſe the four elements, and all 
elementary bodies are cont-ined in it. 
Eiberial, or Celeſtial REGION (with Coſmo- 
graphers) is that vaſt extent of the univerſe, 
which contains the heavens, with all their 
hoſt, as the ſun, moon, ftzrs, &ec, 
Planitary REGION, that part of the her 
vens where the neighbouring planets move. 
REGIONS (with Philoſophers) are particular 
diviſions of the air, which are accounted 
three, viz the upper, middle, and l. wer. 
Upper RE'GION, commences from ihe tops 
of the higheſt mountains, and reaches to the 


utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, in which 1s 
a 


\ 


A 


R E G 
j berpetusl equal calmneſs, clearneſs, and 
{erenity- 


Middle vF/GION, is that wherein the clouds 


reſide, meteors. are formed, &c. extending 
from the tops of the loweſt to the tops of the 
higheſt mount · ins. ph 

Lowe REGION, is that wherein we breathe, 
and is bounded by the reflexion of the ſun's 
rays, that is, dy the height to which they 
rehovnd from the earth. 

REGISTER, 1 a book of records, 2 a re- 
corder, one that keeps regiſters, 3 a ribbon 
in a book to ſhew where a perſon was read- 
ing, 4 (with Chemiſts) a *contrivance in a 
furnace to make the heat greater or leſſer, 

letting more or leſs air to the fire. 5 
(with Letter- ſounders) one of the inner parts 
of the mould, in which the types are caſt. 
6 (with Printers) the diſpoſing the forms fo 
as that the lines on one fide of the ſheet 
meet exactly againſt thoſe on the other. 

REGISTER of a pariſh church, a book where- 
in beptiſms, marriages, and burials are en- 
teres every year, inftituted by lord Crom- 
wel, A. D. 1538. 

REGISTER Gbps (in Commerce) ſuch ſhips 
to which the king of Spain, or the council 
of the Indies, grants permiſſion to go and 
traffick in the ports of the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies; fo called becauſe they are regiſtered 
before they ſail from Cadiz. 

REGISTRY, 1 an office where records are 
kept. 2 the volls and books there repoſited. 

REGIUS profeſſor, lat. (i. e. royal profeſſor) 
a title given to every reader of the five lec- 
tres in the univerſity 3 ſo called becauſe 
they were founded by king Henry VIII, 

REGLET, or RI'GLET dim. of regle, fr. a 
role) (in Architecture) a little, flat, narrow 
moulding, uſed chiefly in eopartments and 
panne's, to ſeparate the parts or members 
from one another, and to form knots, ,frers E 
and other ornaments. 

REGULA, ital. (in Muſic) a rule, or canon, 

TR GOK GE (of regerger, fr, to overflow) 
to bring or caſt up, or vomit. 

To REGRATE (of regrater, fr. to ſeratch a- 
gan) 1 to take the outer ſurface of an old 
hewn ſtone, to make it look freſh again. 2 
to follow the trade of a regrator. 

REGRA'TER,or REGRA'TOR,(of regratier, 
fr.) 1 a bugfter, or one who buys and -ſells 
vituals or wares in the ſame market, or 
within five miles of the place where he 
bought them. 2 a broker of cloaths, one 
that furbiſhes up old cloaths to make them 
Pals for new, 

MOSS, or REG” E'SSION (of reg-effzr, 
or regreſſio, lat, of re bickward, and gradior 
dog) + returning, or going backward, 

REGRET, ir, 1 trouble, eitl:ction, or con- 
ern for the loſs of 2 thing, 

T luct ny, unwilluingneſs tu do a thing. 

NET, to lament, or grieve for. 


RE I 

RP'GUL A, lat. 1 a rule, or canon. 2 2 pate” 
tern, or example, 

RE'GULAR (of regularis, lat, of regula a 
tule) I which is according to a certain rule, 
orderly. 2 ſober, that lives according to 
good rules. 3 exact, or punctual. 4 not 
1zw, or ſecular, that has made a vow to ob- 
ſerve the rules of ſome order, 

RE/GULAR bodies (with Mathematicians) are 
ſolid bodies, whoſe ſurfaces are compoſed of 
regular and equal planes, and whoſe folid 
angles are all equal. | 

RE/GULAR curves (with Mathematicians) are 
ſuch as are perimeters of the conic ſeCtions, 
which are always curved after the ſame geo- 
metrical manner. 

RE'GULAR figures (in Geometry) are ſuch uy 
have their ſides and angles all equal to each 
other. 

REGULA'RITY, 1 ſtrictneſs of life, ſobriety. 
2 agreeableneſs to rules, exactneſs, 

To RE'GULATE, 1 to ſquare, rale, frame, 
or direct. 2 to govern, or guide, 3 to dif- 
cipline, or inſttuct. 4 to ſettle, or fc. 5 
to decide, or determine. | 

REGULA'TION, the act of regulating, 

REGULA'TOR, 1 one that regulates. 22 
ſort of large clock, 4 a ſmall ſpring to the 
balance of a watch, ſerving to adjuſt its ge- 


Ing. 

RE'GULUS, lat. 1 a prince, a duke, an eat, 
a lord, a viceroy, a petty king, 2 (in Che- 
miſtry) the pureſt part of a metal, or other 
bodies precipitated into the bottom of the 
crucible, 3 (in Aſtronomy) a ftar of the firſt 
magnitude in the conſtellation Leo, called 
alſo Cor leonis. y | 

REHABIL!TA'TION, fr. a re-enabling, a 
re-inſtating, re-eſtabliſhing, or reſtoring to 
a former ability, 

To REHEA'R, to hear over again, or a ſe- 
cond time. 

REHEA'RSAL,1 a relation, or recital, 2 pri- 

vate practiſing. 

To REHEA “ROE, 1 to tell, or relate. 2 to 
repeat, of ſay over again. 3 to practiſe im 
private, in order to perform in public. 

To REJECT (of rejicio, lat, of re, and jacis w 
caſt) to caſt off, or ſlight. 

REJE'"CTABLE, that may be rejected. 

REJECTA!NEOUS, that deſerves to be te- 
jected. 

To REIGN (of regno, lat. to rule) 1 to rule 
as a king, &c, 2 to have the ſway, 3 ws 
be in vogue, 


REIGN, government by a ſovereign prince. 


To RE-1MBARK (of rembarguer,fr.) 1 to take 


ſhi ping again. 2 to carry a-board agiin, 
3 to go to his lodge again, ſpoken of a deer. 


R:-1MBARKATION, a going on ſhip-board 


again. 


2 trouble, re- | RE-IMBA/TTLED, pat again into battle 


arrays 4 


To 


—— — ——— — 


To RE-INF ORC E (of re, again, and enforcir, 


REL 


To REIMBU'RSE (of rembourſer, fr.) to pay! 


back again. 

REIMBU'RSEMENT, a repayment, or pay- 

. ing a perſon again what money he has ad- 
vanced, the paying the price a commodity 
cofts its owner. 

RE-IMPRESSION, a ſecond impreſſion, or 
edition of a book. 

REPNARD (of renard, fr.) a fox. 

To RE-INFE/CT (of re again, and cio, 
lat. to infect) to infect, or corrupt ag in. 


fr. to inforce) to ſtrengthen again, to recruit, 
add new force, or ſtrength. 
RE-INFO/RCED ring (of a Cannon) that 
which is next after the trunnions, between 
them and the vent. | 
RE-INFO'RCEMENT, a recruit, a freſh 
ſopply, a new proviſion, | 
To RE-INGAGE (of rergager) to ingage 
again, 
To RE-INGRA/TIATE one's ſelf with one, 
to get into his favour again. i 
REINS, 1 the leathern ſtraps of a horſe's 
bridle. 2 the kidneys, that part of an ani- 
mal where the urine is ſeparated from the 
blood, | 
To RE-INSTA'TE (of re again, and fatio to 
| ſet, or place) to reftore, or re-eſtabliſh, 
To RE-I'NTEGRATE (of reintegrer, fr.) to 
make whole, or compleat again, bz 
To RE-INVE'ST, to put into poſſeſſion again. | 


R E L 


advantage with darts to kill deer. 

RELA”TION, 1 an account, or rehearſal} of 
2 reſpe&, or regard. 3 affinity. 4 a king. 
man, or kinſwoman. 5 (in Grammar) i 
the correſpondence which words have to each 
other in conſtruction. 6 (in Philoſophy) the 
mutual reſpect of two things, or what ons 
is in regard to the other. 7 (in Geometry 
&e.) is the habitude or reſpect of two my 
tities to each other, with regard to Quantity 
and is the ſame as ratio. 8 in Logie) is the 
fourth category, or whatever denotes com. 

| pariſon, , 

RELA'TIST, or RELA/TOR, he that relates 

2 thing. 

RELATIVE, 1 having a relation to. 2 (in 
Grammar) a word or term, which in cen. 
ſtruction anſwers to ſome word foregoing, 
called the antecedent, 

RELATIVE gravity, the ſame as' Specife 
gravity. See SPECIFIC gravity, 

RELATIVE propoſitions (in Logic) are thoſe 
which include ſome relation, or compariſon, 

RELATIVE terms (in Logic) are ſuch be- 

|. . tween which there is a fort of oppoſiticn, 
yet ſuch as that the one cannot be withcat 
the other, | 

RELATIVE ſubflantives (in Grammar) are 
ſuch as bear a relation to ſome others; a 
father, fon, daughter, huſband, wife, &c. 

RELATIVE adjectives (in Gr · mmat) are ſuch 

as have relation to ſome others; as bettet, 


To REJOVCE (of rejcucir, fr.) x to fill with 
joy, to delight. 2 to be merry, or glad. 
To RE- JOIN (of reorndre, fr.) 1 to jcin 
again. 2 to make a rejoinder. 3 to reply, 

or give an anſwer to. | | 

REJOUNDER, the-defendant's anſwer, or ex 
ception to the plaintiff 's replication in the 
civil law. , : 

REJOUVNTING (in Architecture) the filling 
up of the joints of ſtones in old buildings, 
when worn hollow by time or water, 

REVSTER, a German trooper. 

To REITERATE (of reitero, lat. of re and 
zero to repeat) to repeat, or do the ſame 
thing over age in. ö 

REITERA'TION, 1 a repetition, or doing 
the ſame thing over agzin. 2 (with Printers) 
is when the laſt form is laid on the preſs. 

REJUVENE/5CENCY (of re again, and ju- 
veneſco to wx young) the growing or Wax- 
ing young again. | ; . 

To RELA'ND, to land 2 ſ-cond time. 

RELA'/PSE (of re again, and /apſus, It. a ſlip, 
or fall) 1 the return of a diſeaſe, 2 the 
committing the ſame fault over again. 3 
one that 1s relapſed, or fallen again, into his 
abjured hereſy, | 

To RELA'PSE, 1 to fall fick again. 2 to 
fall again into the ſame fault. 

To RELA'TE, 1 to recount, or recite, 2 to 
belong to a thing. 4 

RELA'TERS (in Hunting) thoſe that ſtand at 


worſe, higher, lower, &c, 
RELATIVE pronouns (in Grammar) ate ſuch 
' as have relation to ſome ſubſtantive that 

goes before; as he, ſhe, that, who, which, 

To RFLA'X (of relaxo, lat, of re, and lax to 
looſe) 1 to looſen, or fl:cken. 2 to yield, 
or give Way, 3 to unbend, recreate, ot fe- 

| freſh. 4 to be remiſs in, 5 to abate, 0 

cool. , 

RELAXA'/TION, I a ſlackening, or looſening, 
2 a breathing time, a reſpite, 4 recreation, 
or refreſhment, 4 (with Surgeons) a pretzi 
natural extenſion, or ſiraining of the nervey 
tendons, muſcles, &c, either by violence, c 
weakneſs, 5 (in Medicine)the act of luotening 
or ſ12:kening the tone or tenſion of the bre, 
nerves, &c, 

RELAY (of relais, fr.) 1 the place where the 
dogs are put in readineſs to be caft off, when 

- the game paſſes by that way. 2 the «Y, 0 
kennel of relay hounds, 3 a freſh boiſe, 
equipage, &c. appointed to be ready at 
place for a traveller to change. 4 (in tie- 
fry work) an opening left in 2 piece ber 
the figures or colours are to be ch+nged, t 
which is to be filled up when the other work 
is done. 5 (in the plural) freſh dogs znd 
horſes diſpoſed here and there for hunter, 
in caſe the game ſhould teke that Way: 
(in Meſonry.) See RETREAT. 

RELEA'SE, 1-a diſcharge, or acquittance. 3 
a letting at liberty, | 


To 


 affift, 


| Alto RELIE'VO, ital. (i. e. high relief) is 


REL 


REM 


RELEASE (of relacher, fr.) 1 to let go,] RELI/'GIONIST, a profeſſor of, or one that 


or ſet at liberty. 2 to free, or diſcharge, 
To RELEGATE (of relego, lat. of re and lego 


to ſend away) to ſend to a certain place Y 


in exile, 7 : 
RELEGA!/TION, a baniſhment for a time 
only 3 as abjuration is forſwearing the realm 


for ever. 

To RELE/NT (of rallentir, fr.) 1 to ſweat, or 
give, as marble. 2 to melt, or turn fluid, 
g to abate, or grow leſs. 4 to grow pitiful, 
and compaſſionate. 5 to repent, or be ſorry 
for, 6 to yield, or ſubmit. : | 

RELE/'NTLESS. not capable of relenting. 

RELEVA'TION (of relevatio, lat. of re again, 
and Iwo to lift up) a lifting, or raiſing up 


in, 

RELICK, or RE/LIQUE (of relictus, lat. of 
re again, and dinquo to leave) 1 ſome part 
or other of a ſaint's body, or clothes, 2 a 
precious thing, 

RELICT, a widow, 

RELIEF, 1 comfort, or alleviation. 2 ſuc- 
cour, or reinforcement, 3 redreſs at law, 
4 . Sculpture) See RET TE VO. | 

RELIEF of a bare, the place where ſhe goes 
to feed in the evening. 

ToRELIE/VE (of relevo, lat. of re again, and 
Ik to make light) x to help, ſuccour, or 


ſtrictly obſerves religion. 

RELI'GIOUS, adj. x of, or belonging to re- 
ligion. 2 pious, or godly, 3 exact, or 
punctual. 4 belonging to a regular order. 

RELIGIOUS, ſub. a monk, nun, &c, a per- 
— engaged by ſolemn vows to the monaſtie 
ife, 

To RELVNQUISH (of reffnguo, lat. of re 
behind, and /inguo to leave) 1 to leave be- 
hind. 2 to forſoke, or abandon, 3 to quit, 
or give over. 

9 AR (of religuaire, fr.) a ſhrine for 
relicks, 

RELIQUE, See RrTLiex. 

RE'LISH, taſte, both in a proper and figura- 

tive ſenſe, 

To RELISH, 1 to give a reliſh, or taſte to. 

2 to like, or approve. 3 to have a good 

ſavour. 4 to be agreeable to, 

RE'LISHABLE, I that reliſhes, or taſtes well. 

2 that may be approved of, 

To RELIVST, to lift again. 

To RELU/CT (of reluftor, lat. of re againſt, 

and luctor to ſtruggle) to ſtruggle, or wreſtle 

againſt. 

RELU'CTANCY ,averſeneſs, or unwillingneſs, 

To RELY', to depend, 

To REMAIN (of remaneo, lat, of re behind, 


2 to comfort, or aieviate. 3 to 
take the place of another on duty, 

To RELIEVE the guards, or To RELIEVE 
the trenches, to ſend freſh men upon the 
guards or trenches, that thoſe which have 
deen there before may go to reſt. 

RELIE'O, ital. (in Sculpture, &c.) imboſſed 
work, the protuberance, or ſtanding out of 
any figures above the plane whereon they 
are formed, 


when the figure is formed after nature, and 
projects as much as tte life. 

Baſſo RELIE'YO, ita). (i. e. low relief) is 
when the work is raiſed but a little from its 
ground; as medals, &c, 

Deni RELIE'VO, ital. (i. e. balf relief) is when 
one half of the figure riſes from the ground, 
or plane, 

RELIE'VO (in Painting) the degree of bold- 
nels, whereby a figore ſeems to ſtand out 
from the ground of the painting, as if really 
imboſſed. : 

RELIGION (of religie, lat. piety? 1 piety, 
devotion, godlineſs, the worſhip of a God. 


and maneo to,tarry) 1 to tarry, or ſtay be- 

hind. 2 to be left, or be over and above. 

REMAINDER, 1 that which remains, or is 
left, 2 (in Arithmetic) the difference, or 
that which is left, after the taking a leſſer 
nymber or quantity out of a greater, 2 (ia 
Law) an eftate given to a perſon to be en- 
joyed after the deceaſe of another, to whom 
it was given at firſt hand. 

REMAUNS, remainder, or what is left, 

To REMA'ND (of remando, lat, of re back, 
and mando to bid, or command) 1 to com- 
mand, or ſend back again, 2 to ſend for 
one, 

REMARK (of remargue, fr.) 1 note, or ob- 
ſervation. 2 worth, or conſideration, 

To REMARK, to obſerve, or take notice of, 

REMARKABLE, obſervable, notable, wor- 
thy of remark, 

REME/DILESS, without, or paſt remedy, 

RE MT Dy (of remedium, lat. of re again, and 
medeor to cure} 1 phyſic, or medicine. 2 
comfort, or relief for the diſtempers of the 
mine. 3 help, or ſhift in misfortunes, &c, 

To RE/MtEDY, to cute, help, or amend. 


22 form of worſhip, a liturgy, a rite, or IT REMEMBER (of rememoror, lat. of re, 


ceremony, 
Natural RELV'GION, is what men might 
bow, and be obliged to by meer principle: 
of reaſon, improved by conſideration and ex- 
perience, without the afliftance of divine re- | 
velation. 

Revealed RELIGION, is what God bas 
obliged us to perform, by the manifeſtation 
of his will, upon the conſideration of tem- 

foral and future rewards and puniſhments, | 


and memoria memory) 1 to have in one's 
memory, to call to mind. 2 to mind, or be 
mineful of. 3 to put in mind of, 
REME'MBRANCE, remembring, memory. 
To REMUYND, to put in mind. 
REMINI'SCENCE, or REMINI'SCENCY, 
the faculty of remembring, 
REM-+!SS, fl:ck, careleſs, negligent. 
REMUS-ION, 1 forgiveneſs, pardon, 
X x x 


2 (in 


Ph; ſic) 


REN 

Phyſic) is when the diſtemper abates, but 
does not go quite off before it returns again. 
3 (in Philoſophy) is an abatement of the 
power or efficacy in any quality, in oppoſition 
to the increaſe of the ſame, which is termed 
intenſion. 3 

To REMIT (of remitto, lat. of re back, and 
mitto to ſend) 1 to ſend back, 2 to forgive, 


REN 


RE-NAVIGA'TION (of re back and nevi 
lat. to fail) a ailing back, * *O 
RENCOU'NTER (of rencontre, fr, 


| an accidental fight between two, 42 pun 
» 


quibble, joke, or jeſt. 5 an encounter df 
two little bodies, or parties of forces, 


or pardon. 3 to diſpenſe with, to give up, 


To REND, 1 to tear, or pull in pieces, 
| divide by factions, * hereſies. b "Y 


or not to inſiſt upon. 4 to return, or ſend, , To RE/NDER (of rendre, fr.) 1 to -give apain 


to leave, 6 to abate, or diminiſh, 
REMUVTTANCE, 1 forgiveneſs. 2 (in Com- 
merce) the return of money from one place 
to another by bills of exchange, or the like, 
3 (with Bankers) a fee allowed both for their 
wages, the tale of money, and the different 
value of the ſpecies where the money is 
paid, . | 
REMNANT, reſidue, or what remains. 
REMO'NSTRANCE, 1 an ex poſtulatory de- 
claration, or humble ſupplication. 2 expoſ- 
tulatory advice or council, a gentle reptoof. 


3 that wherein the ſacrament is expoled on 


a popith altar. 

REMO/NSTRANTS, a ſect of the Armeni 
ans in Holland, ſo called becauſe they re- 
monſtrated againſt the ſynod of Dort, in the 
year 1610, concerning ptedeſtination. 

To REMO'NSTRATE (of re againſt, and 
monfiro to ſhew) to ſhew, or make appear. 

RE'MORA, lat. 1 a fea lamprey, which % 
ſaid to ſtop the courſe of a ſhip. 2 delay, 
op, or hinderance. 3 (with Surgeons) an 
inſtrument for ſetting broken bones. 

REMO RSE (of re and mor ſus, lat. ſtinging) a 

check, or ſting of conſcience. 

REMO'RSELESS, hardened, without check, 
or ſting of conſcience, ' 

REMO“ TE (of remtus, lat. far off) far diſtant, 
or a great way off. | 

To REMOVE (of remeveo, lat. of re away, 
and move to move) 1 to fetch, or take 
away. 2 to put out of the way, 3 to tranſ- 
late to another place, or another office, 4 
to ſhift lodgings, &c. x 

REMYVE, 1 a putting aſide, 2 a-putting 
out of employment. 3 a tranſlation to an- 
other place. | 

To REMOU'NT {of remonter, fr.) 1 to mount 
again, 2 to ſet on horſeback again. 3to pro- 
cure a freſh horſe for. 

REMU/NER ABLE, capable of being rewarded. 

To REMU'NERATE (of remunero, 1-t, of re 
and munero to reward) to recompen.e, or te- 


ward. 
REMUNERA/TION, retribution, or recom 
ence, | 
To REMURMUR (of remurmuro, lat. of re 
again, and murmure to murmur) to murmur 
again. 
RE/NAL (of renalis, lat. of ren a kidney) be- 
longing to the reios or kidneys, 
RENA'/SCENT (of renaſeens, lat. of re again, 
and naſcor to ſpring) raifing, or {ſpringing 
again. | 


or return, 2 to give, yield, or produce, 
to ſurrender, or deliver up. 4. to perform 
or do. 5 to turn, or tranſlate, x 

RE'NDEVOUS, or (RE'NDEZVOUS (of 
rendez-wous, fr.) a meeting place, a place 
appointed to meet in at a certain time, 

RENEGA/DE, or RENEGA'DO (of re agzin, 
and nego to deny, lat.) one that has renoun. 
ced the Chriſſ ien religion, and turn'd Turk. 

RE'NES 2, lat. the kidneys, or reing, 

To RENE'W (of renews, lat, of re and nv 
to make new) 1 to begin again, or anew. 3 
to make a thing new again. 3 to fe- ea. 
bliſh. 4 to bring to one's remembrance. 

RENEWAL, a renewing, 

RENT TENCV (of rexirens, lat. of re againf, 
and nitor to ſtrive) 1 a reſiſting, or firiving 
againſt, 2 (in Philoſophy) that reſiſtanee ot 
force that is in ſolid bodies, whereby they re- 
fiſt the impulſe of other bodies, or re-a& u 
much as they are acted upon. . 

To RE'NOVATE (of renowo, lat. of re agiin, 
and novo to make new) to renew. 

RENOVA“TION, a renewing, 

RENNET, 1 an acid juice found in the f0- 
machs of calves that have fed on nothing but 
milk, uſed to turn milk to curds. 2 a fort 
of apple. 

To RENOU'NCE (of renuncio, lat. of res. 
gainſt, and nuncio to declare) 1 to forſake, a 
abandon. 2 to deny, or diſown abſolutely, 
3 to revoke, at cards. 

RENOW N (of re and nomen, lat. a natte) 
fame, honour, great reputation. 

RENT, (of To rend) torn in pieces. 

A RENT, a ſlit, or place torn in a garment, 

To RENT, 1 to let for a certain ſum of mo- 
ney. 2 to pey a certain ſum for the uſe of 
a houſe or land. 

RENT, a ſum cf money, or, other conſ den. 
tion paid annually for the uſe of land, 4 
houſe, &e. 

RENTABLE, that may be rented, 

RENTAL, particulars of the rents or profit 
of an eſtate, a rent roll. 

To RENTER, to fine- draw. 

To RENUMERATE (of renumero, lat, of rt 

back, and numero to count) 1 to pay back 

again. 2 to count over again, 

RENUNCIA'TION, a renouncing, abandet- 

ing eny right, whether real or pretended, 

TENU'/NCULUS, a crow-foot, a flower. 

To RE. OBTAIN (of re again, and «611249 to 

hold) to get, or procure again. To 


REP 


REP 


To REPAVR (of repare, lat, to rebuild) x to |REPE'LLING porver (in Philoſophy) a certain 


mend a building. 2 to make up. 


make ſatisfact ion for. 4 to refit, 5 to go, | 

or retire, A Þ , : 
REPAVRABLE, that may be repaired, or 
REPAIRER, a reſtorer, a maker of a thing 


new, |; 
REPAURERS, 1 artificers, who / chaſe f- 


and beautify ſword- hiles; plate, & c. 


Fn Hunting) the haunts or places which 
3 hate runs to. ; 


REPANDOUS. (of repandus, lat. of re baek- || 
ward, and pandus bent) bent, or  bowed| 


backward, ; 
REPAR AFTION, 1 the mending of a thing. 
2 ſatisfact ion. $9547 * 
To REPA'RT (with Horſemen) is to put a 


horſe-on, or to make him part the ſecond 


ume. ; 
REP ARTEE/ (of repartie, fr.) 2 quick and 
witty reply, or anſwer,” 


REPARTITION; fr. (of re again, and par- 


tior, lat. to.divide) ſubdiviſion, or the di- 
viding again. * 

To REPA/SS' (of repaſſer, fr.) to paſs, go, or 
croſs again, $0344 450 

REPA'ST (of repas, fr.) à meal, or refection 
taken at a certain hour, - 

ToREPAY/ (of re again, and payer, fr. to 


pay) I to pay again. 2 to reimburſe, or pay | 


back, 3 to acknowledge, or own. 
To REPEA'L (of rappelier,; fr. to call back) 1 


to call back again, to reinſtate. Shakeſp. 2 to. 


revoke, aboliſh, or diſannul. 
AREPEA'T (in Muſic) a character ſignifying 


that what was laſt played or ſung muſt be 
ToREPEA/T (of repeto, lat. of re again, and | 


ftto to aſk) 1 to rehearſe, to tell over again. 
2 to reiterate, or do-over again, 


3 to] power or faculty reſiding in the minute parts 


of nstural bodies, whereby they mutually 
: fly from each other, py a 
To REPENT (of re and peenites, lat. to be 
3 to be ſorry for any thing done a- 
REPENTANCE (in Divinity) is ſuch a con- 
verſiom of a ſinner to God, by which he is 
not only heartily forry for the evil he has 
done, and reſolved to forſake it, but actu- 
ally begins to renounce ir, and to do his duty 
according to the utmoſt of his power, with a 
ſtedfaſt purpoſe to continue God's faithful 
ſervant to the end of his life. 
REPE/NTINE (of repentinus, lat. of repente 
ſuddenly) unlooked for, ſudden, unawares. 
REPERCU'SSION (of reperruſſio, lat. of re 
back, and percutio to beat) 1 a reflexion, or 
beating back. 2 (in Muſic) a frequent re- 
. petition of the ſame ſound; 
R reflecting, ot rebounding. 
back. 5 
REPERTT'TIOUS (of repertitius, lat. of re- 
perio to find) found, or come by chance, a 
foundling. F 
REPERTORY (of repertorium, lat. of reperio 
to find) a place where things are orderly diſ- 
poſed, ſo as to be eafily found when wanted; 
a book wherein things are ſet methodically, 
for the ready finding out of the ſame. 
REPETFTION (from To Repeat) 1 2 ſaying 
the ſame thing over again. 2 à reiterating 
or doing the ſame action over again. 3 (in 
Muſic) a reiterating, or playing the ſame 
; part over again, 4 (in Rhetoric) is when 
the perſon thinks his firſt expreſſion not well 
underſtood, and is ſollicitous to make his 
hearer know what he means, and repeats or 


explains it another way, | 
REPIANO, or REPTE'NO, ital. (in Muſic) 


REPEA'TER, 1 that repeats- 2 a repeating | Genifies full, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe 


' Watch; 7 

AEPPEHAM, [E. lon, 1%; 1 /. lat. 52“. 
46.) 2 market town in Norfolk, fituate on 
the river Eyne. The chief trade of the 


violins in concertos, which play only now 
and then to fill vp, from thoſe which A7 
through the whole concerto. | | 


To REFINE, to grieve, or vex. 


town is in malt, of which great quantities | To REPLA/CE (of remplacer, fr.) 1 to ſopply 


re fold in its market on ſaturday, It had 
_ three fine churc hes in one church- 
yard, belonging to the lordfhips of Repeham, | 
Hackford, and 8 by 
was deſtroyed long fince, and in the year 
1600 the-other was burnt - down together 
wich the greateſt part of the town, ſo that | 
the ruins only of one remain. Diſtant from 
London 92 computed, and 116 meaſared 
miles, and 10 from Norwich. 

To REPEL. (of repello, lat. of re and pello to 
drive back) 1 to beat, drive, or thruſt back. 
2 bo refute. 3 to oppoſe, or reſiſt. 4 to 
firike in. 

PELLE NTS, medicines. that repel, or 
re back the morbid humour into the maſs 
of dlood from whence it was unduly ſe 


the place of, to make up a thing that's taken 
away, 2 to reinſtate, to put a perſon in the 
ſame office he had lol. 3 to put a thing in 
the ſame place it was taken from. 


To REPLANT (of replanter, fr.) to plant a- 


gain, 
REPLANTATION, a plantivg again, or the 
ſecond time. | | 
To REPLEA'D (of re, lat. again, and plaider, 
fr. to plead) to plead again to that which 
was pleaded before. 
To REPLE/NISH (of reples, lat. of re again, 
and plenus full) to fill again, | 
REPLE'TE (of repletus, lat. of re again, and 
plenus full) 1 filled, repleniſhed, 2 abound- 
ing, 2ccompliſhed, 
REPLE'TION, 1 a Gilling, or folneſs. 2 (in 


treled. | 


4 


X xx 2 Pby- 


REP 


Phyſic) a ſurfeit, or overcharge. 4 (in Canon 
Law) is where the revenue of a benefice is 
ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole right or 
title of the graduate who holds them. 

REPLEVIN, or REPLE/VY, 1 the bringing 
a writ called replegiare facias, for. the re- 
leaſing of things diſtrained. 2 the bailing of 
a man. "OH 

To REPLE'VY, to recover upon a replevin, 
to redeem a pledge, 

REPLICA'TION, 1 (in Law) the plaintiff 's 
reply to the defendant's anſwer, 2 (in Mu- 
fic) ſignifying the repeating, or playing over 
again, 

To REPLY” (of replico to anſwer) to anſwer, 

REPLY,/, an anſwer. — 8 

RE'?OLON (in Horſemanſhip) is a demivolt, 
the croup incloſed at five times, 

REPORT (of rapport, fr.) 1 rumour, or talk. 

2 malicious tale. 3 relation, or account. 4 
repetition of a caſe debated, 5 name, or 
reputation, 6 the noiſe of a gun diſcharged, 

To REPORT, 1 to tell, or relate. 2 to 
tell again, as a tale - bearer. 3 to give an 
account of. 4 to ſpread a malicious tale. 
to make a noiſe as a gun when diſcharged, 

REPOVSE (of repes, fr.) 1 reſt, or ſleep, 2 
quiet, peace. 3 (in Painting) certain maſ- 
ſes or large ſyſtems of light and ſhade, which, 
when well conducted, prevent the confuſion 
of objects. 

To REPOYSE, 1 to put or Jay upon. 2 to 
commit a thing to a perſon's care, 3 to 
ſeep, or take one's ref}, 

REPOSITION, 1 a ſettling again. 2 (in 
Surgery) the reducing, or ſetting of a diſlo- 
cated member. 


REPOYSITORY (of repofitorium, lat, a ſtore- 
houſe) a ſtore- houſe, or place where things | 


are laid up and kept. 

To REPOSSE'SS (of re again, and poſſideo, lat. 
to pofſeſs) to be in poſſeſſion again. 

To REPREHEN DO (of reprebendo, lat. of re 


and prebendo to ſurprize) to reprove, rebuke, 


ar reprimand. 

RETREHENSION, eenſure, or reprimand, 

To REPRE5>ENT (of repreſents, lat, to re- 

ſemble, or be like) 1 to relemble, or be 
like to. 2 to make appear, or ſhew. 3 to 
ſupply the place of. 

REPRESENTA'TION, a reſembling, or be- 
ing like to, &c. See To REPRESENT. 

„ ONATIVE, adj. ſerving to repre- 

ent. 

REPRESENTATIVE, ſub. one that repre- | 
ſents the perſon of another, or of a county, 
city, &c. as a member of parliament. 

To REPRE'SS (of reprims, lat. to reſtrain) 1 
to reſtrain, or put a ſtop to, 2 to keep 
within bounds. 3 to hinder, or bold in, 

„ Þ, of a reſtraining nature or 
quaitty, 

RE'RIEVE, a reſpite from execution, A te- 
prieve is properly a wartapt trom the king 


REP 
for ſuf 


pending the execution of a malefzQy, 

To REPRIE'VE, to reſpite a malefactot from 
execution, * 

RE PRIMA ND (of reprimande, fr.) a check, 
or reproof. | 

To REPRIMAIND, to check, or 
with authority. - 

To REPRUNT, to print again. 

REPRVSAL, or REPRILSALS, 1 à letter of 

mark, 2 a taking or ſeizing from an enemy 

an equivalent for a loſs ſuſtained, | 

REPRUSE, 1 a repetition in a ſong, 2(with 
Horſemen) a leſſon repeated, or a -manz 
recommenced. 3 (in Commerce) a ſhip that 
has been taken by the enemy, is retaken, 
or recovered again from the enemy. 4 (in 
the plural number) a law word for charge 
and duties, 5 

RERPOA CH (of reproche, fr.) 1 infamy, or 
diſgrace, 2 injury, or offence, 3 an up- 
braiding, or what is caſt in a man's diſh, 

To REPROA CH, 1 to upbraid, to caſt in 
the teeth. 2 to charge, tax, or accuſe. 

REPROACHABLE, blameable, or that de 
ſerves to be reproached. 

REPROA'CHFUL, outrageous, or injurious, 

To RE/PROBATE (of zeprobo, lat. to reje&) 
to condemn, or reject. 

REPROBATE, avery wicked perſon. 

REPROBA' TION, a rejecting, or cafting off 
utterly, | 

REPROOFF, check, or reprimand. 

To REPRO'VE (of reprouver, fr.) to check, 

chide, or rebuke. 

REPRO'VEABLE, deſerving reproof. 

RE'PTILE (of reptilis, lat. of reps to crety) 

1 any creeping thing, a claſs of animals fo 

denomin ted from their creeping or advancing 

on the belly. 2 (in Botany) a name given 
to ſuch plants as not having ſtrength of falk 
to ſupport themſelves creep on the earth, ct 

on other plants, | f 

REPITIVTIOUS, creeping, crawling, that 

creepeth, or crawleth. 

REFU'BLICAN (of republicain, fr.) 2 come 

mon- wealth's man, or a ſtickler for a com- 
mon-wealth, . _ 

REPU'BLIC, or REPU'BLIQUE, (of reſpub- 
lica, lat.) a common- wealth, a free fort 
government, where mary bear rule. 

REPU/DIABLE, that may be divorced, or put 


reproye 


* 


away. | | 
To REPU!DIATE (of repudio, lat, of repud- 
um a divorce) to divorce, or put away, 
REPU DIOUS, to be divorced, or put /; 
ſaandalous, infamous. | 7 
To REPU'GN (of repugno, lat. of re againfl, 
and pugxy to fight) 1 to croſs, thwart, oi 
oppoſe Hifñy. 2 to reſiſt, or be contra!y- 
REPU'GNANCY, 1 contrariety, or contra 
dition, 2 averſeneſs, or averſion, 
REPU/GNANT, contrary, or oppobite. 1 
REPU'LSE (of repulſus, lat. of repello to rep 
I a denial, or refuſal. 2 a beating, t _ 


FEBS 


Re· action. |; : * 

To REPU'LSE, 1 to reject, or deny, 2 to 
drive, or beat back, 

REPUTABLE, .of good repute. 10151 1 

REPUTA'TION (of reputatie, lat, of reputo 
to think) fame, credit, or 1 

U'TE, reputation, or eſteem. 

AE REPUTE (of repuco, lat, of re and pure 
to eſteem) to count, eſteem, or look upon. 
REQUE'ST: (of reguere, fr.) 1 petition, or 
ſupplication. 2 vogue, credit, or reputation. 
30 Hunting) is when the dogs having loſt 
the queſt of the beaſt, muſt queſt it again. 
Curt of REQUE'/STS, an antient court of e- 
quity, inſtituted in the time of Henry VII. 
of like nature with that of chancery, chiefly 
for the relief of petitioners, who in conſci- 
onable caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves by way 

of petition to his majeſty. 7 

To REQUEST, to beg, or intreat for. 

To REQUEST the 2 (in Hunting) is to 
ſeek in a morning for .the game which was 
run down the night before, 

RE'QUIEM, lat, a maſs ſung in the Romiſh 
church for the ſoul of. a deceaſed perſon. 

To REQUIRE (of reguiro, lat. to demand) to 
aſk, or demand, a 

REQUISITE, zj. neceſſary, or convenient. 

REQUISITE, ſub. a neceſſary thing. 

REQUITAL, reward, or acknowledgment. 

To REQUI'TE, to reward, or make amends 
for 


RERE- BOILED, half boiled. 

RERE-MOUSE, a bot. 

To RESALU'TE (of r-ſaluto, lat. of re again, 
and ſaluto to ſalute) to ſalute again. 

ToRESCI'ND (of reſcindo to cut off) 1 to cut 
off, 2 to repeal, aboliſh, or make void. 

RESCISSION, or RESCVSION, 1 a cutting 
o 2 an aboliſhing, diſannulling, or making 
void. 

RESCOUS (of recouſſe, fr) an illegal taking 
away and ſetting at liberty a diſtreſs taken or 
perſon arreſted, 

RESCRIBE/NDARY (in the court of Rome) 
one that ſets a value upon indulgencies and 
ſupplications, 

RESCRIPT, 1 an anſwer delivered by an em- 
-peror, or a pope, when conſulted by particu- 
lar perſons on ſome difficult queſtion or point 
of law, to ſerve as deciſion thereof, 2 an 
inſwer to a petition, or the return of a 
writ, 

RESCUE, 1 help, or deliverance. 2 (in 
Lain) a refiſtance of Jawful authority, | 

To RESCUE, r to ſave, or deliver, 2 to 
free from an uſurper, or uſurpation. 3 (in 
Law) to take out of the hands of juſtice by 
violence, 

RESEARCH (of recherche, fr.) 1 a ſearching 

over again. 2 2 ſtrict enquiry, or diligent 

ſearch, 3 (in Muſic) a kind of prelude, or 

Yoluitario, 
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RESEA'RCHING (in Sculpture, &c.) the res 
pairing of a caſt figure with proper tools. 

RESE'MBLANCE, likeneſs, fimilitude, | 

To RESU/MBLE (of reſſembler, fr.) 1 to fa- 
vour, or belike. 2 to compare, er liken. 


To RESENT (of refſentir, fr. of re again, 
| and ſentio, lat. to think) 1 to think of again, 
or at another time. 2 to have a due ſenſe 
of, to be ſenſible of. 3 to be greatly offend . 
ed at, | 
RESE'NTFUL, foll of reſentment. 
RESENTMENT, 1 an after-thovught, 2 a 
grateful remembrance of a good turn, 3 a 
ſenfible apprehenſion, or revengeful remem- 
brance of an injury. 
RESERVA/TION (of reſervatio, lat. of re- 
ſervo to reſerve, or keep) 1 a keeping in 
ſtore. 2 reſtriction, or reſerve. 


Mental RESERVA'TION, a propofition which 
ſtrictly taken, and according to the natural 
import of the terms, is falſe ; but if quali- 
fied with ſomething reſerved in the mind be- 
comes true. 

To RESERVE (of reſerws, lat. of re againſt, 
and ſervo to keep) 1 to ſave, or keep in 
ſtore. 2 to keep from another. | 

RESERVE, 1 things kept in tore, 2 teſer - 
vation, or reſtriction. 3 diſcretion, or wa- 
rineſs. 4 (in Military affairs) the body of 
reſerve, 

RESERVED, 1 laid up in flore, 2 cloſe, 
wary, eircumſpect. 


Bod) of RESERVE, the forces diſpoſed in the 


laſt Jine of an army drawn vp for battle; 
thus called becauſe reſerved to ſuſtain the 
reſt as occaſion requires, and not to engage 
but in caſe of neceſſity. 

RESERYV.TR, fr. 1 a water-houſe, a conſer- 
vatory of water, a place where water is col- 
lected and reſerved. 2 the baſon of a ſpout- 
ing fountain. 

To RE-SETTLE, to re-eſtabliſh, or ſettle 
again, 

RESIANT, a perſon that reſides, or dwells in 
a certain place. 

To RE/SIDE (of re/ideo, lat. of re and ſedeo to 
abide) to abide, or continue. | 

RE'SIDENCE, 1 a dwelling- place. 2 ſtay, 
or ſojourning. 3 the employ of a reſident, 

RE/SILENT), adj. that reſides, 

RE/SIDENT, ſub. a prince's miniſter, ſent to 
another prince, leſs in dignity than an em- 
baſſ.dor, or envoy. | 

RESIDENTIARY, a canon, reſiding at # 
cathedral church. 

RESI'DUAL (of refiduum, lat, the refidue) a 
reſidue, or remainder. 

RESI'DUAL figure (in Geometry) the figure 
that remains after the ſubtraction of a lei- 
ſer from a greater. 

REIT DUAL root (in Algebra) a root compoſed 
of two parts or members, connected toge- 

1 : 
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ther with the fign — as, 4—3 is à re 
root, and us ſo called becauſe its real value 
is no more than the difference between 4 
and 5, or the reſidue of @ after 6 is taken 
out of ts bes 
RE/SIDUE, rem-inder, remfant, or over- plus. 


To RESIGN (of eigne, lat, of re and fignum | 


a fez]) 1 to give up, or ſurrender, 2 to ſub- 
mit to. 3 to make over, | 

RESIGNA'TION, 1 a voluntary giving up. 
2 an entire ſubmiſſion. 


RESIGNEE,, the party to whom a thing is 


reſigned. 
RESVGNER, the party that reſigns. 
RESILIENCY, or RESILI'TION, of a re- 
bounding quality, _ 
RESVLIENT (of reſilient, lat, of re back, and 
ſalis to le:p) rebounding, recoiling, or leap- 
ing back, | 


RESIN, a kind of glutinous ſubſtance either 


running out of trees, or prepared from ſome 
plant or drug that abounds with reſinous par- 
ticles. EN 

RESINT/FEROUS (of reifer, lat. of reſina 
reſin, and fero to bear) bearing, or producing 
reſm. 8 | 

RFE/SINOUS, 1 that yields reſin. 2 of, be- 
Jonging to, or like reſin. 

RESIPYSCENCE (of refipiſcentta, lat. of ref. 
piſcs, to repent) repeutance, or amendment 
of life, | 
fi}to to tang) 1 to withſtand, or oppoſe. 2 
to be good againſt. | 

RES TABLE, 1 that may be reſiſted, or op- 
poſed. 2 th+t may be gainſaid or denied. 

RESVSTANCE, 1 defence. 2 oppoſition. 
3 (in Philoſophy) any force which acts con- 
4trary to another, fo as to deſtroy, or dimi- 
Diſh its effects; that property of ſolid bodies 
which reſiſts and oppoſes whatſoever comes 
zg inſt them. 

RNESPSTANCE of the medium; is the oppo- 
fition to, or the hinderance of the motior, 
of any natural body, moving in a fluid, as 
in the air, water, &c. 

RESO/LVABLE, th-t may be reſolved, 

RESO'LVE, 1 purpoſe, deſign, intention, 2 
deliberation, or decif;on, 

To RESO'LVE (of reſolvs, lat. of re and ſolvc 
to explain) 1 to decide, dete: mine, or ex- 
plein a hard queſtion, diffi-ulty, &c. 2 to 
reduce a body into its origin ſtate, by a 
ſeparation of its aggregated ports; water re- 
ſolves into vapour by heat, and vapour is a- 
ſolved into water by cold. 3 to deſign or 

' *purpoſe, to come to a refolution, 4 to turn 
or change. . 

RESO! VE/ND, a term uſed by Arithmetict- 
ans in the extraction of the ſquare and cube 
roots, &c. ſignifying the number artfing from 
nere iſing the remainder after ſubtraction 
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miſtry) liquors for diſſolving metals and nj. 
. nerals, | 
[RE/SOLUTE, ftout, bold, full of reſolution 
RESOLU'TION (from To:reſolve:3 which fe) 
1 reſolve, or determination. 2 deſign, or 
- - purpoſe. 3 reloluteneſd;, 'or courage, 4 
reduction of a body into its natural or oripi- 
nal ſtate by a diſſolution or ſeparation of ity 
Aaggregated parts. 5 (h Chemiſtry): the re- 
duction of a mixed body ĩnto its firſt ptinci- 
; Ples by a proper analyds. 6 (with-Logicians) 
. branch of method generally called Arah. 
fs 5 which ſee. * 7 (in Mathematics) is the 
| orderly enumeration of the ſeveral things to 
de done, in order to obtain what is required 
in a problem, or queſtion. 8 in Muſic) is when 
a perpetual” fugue is not written all on the 
ſame line, or in one port, but all the voice 
that are to follow the guido are written ſeps- 
rately, &c. 9 (in Medicine) the coction of 
the crude matter of a diſeaſe, either by the 
natural ſtrengt h of the patient, or of its own 
accord; or by the application of remedies, 
RESOLU'TIVE, of'a- reſ6lving:quality, 
RE'SONANCE, à reſounding, or re- ecchoing, 
RESONANT (of #efonans; lat. of re: again, 
and ſono to ſound) founding, or ringing again, 
with an echo. B 
RESORT (of reffort, fr.) 1 juriſdiction, or 
extent of a juriſdiction. 2 a concourſe, or 


ſanctusry. 11 7 
To RESORT, to repair, or betake one's ſelf 
to, to frequent. pins 
To RESOU'ND (of reſono, lat. of re apain, and 
ond to ſound) to ſound; or ring agein with 
an echo, to reflect or return the ſound, 
RE SOURCE (of're/ſource, fr.) 1 à fountain, 
or ſpring. 2 the ſpring, head, or principal 
cauſe of any thing. 3, ſhift, remedy, re- 
fuge. i 
To RESPE CT (of reſpecio, lat. of re, and 
ſpecio to regard) 1 to honour, or revere. 2 
to eonſider, or regard, 3 to concern, or de« 
long to. 52 
RESPECT, 1 eſteem, or regard. 2 honour, 
or reverence, 3 conſideration. 4 relation, 
5 (in the plural number) it is uſed by way of 
complement. | 
RESPECTIVE, 71 reciprocal. 2 particular, 
or proper, 3 relative, having relation to. 
RESPIRA/TION, 1 the act of breathing, ot 
fetching breath. 2 a venting of exhalztion, 
or ſ eam. 


to breathe) 1 to take, draw in, or fetch 

breath. 2 to breathe forth, or ſend out. 

RESPIT, cr RESPITE (of pit, fr.) breath- 

ing time, forbearance, or delay. - 

To RE'SPIT, x to give ſome reſpit. 2 0 
put off, or delay, 3 to ſuſpend from pay. 

RESPLE/NDENCY, brightneſs, or ſplendor. 


| 5 the meeting together of; 3 a refuge, or 
To REST ST (of re/ifto, lat. of re againſt, and. c 


To RESPIRE (of reſpiro, lat. of re and pie 


RESO/LVENTS, 1 (in Phyſie) medicines that RESPLE 
teſolve, or diſperſe tumours, 2 {in Che- 


'NDENT (of reſplendens, lat. of 7 


and ſplendes 10 ſhine) ſhiningy * 


| brilliant, | 
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10 RESPOND (of reſpondeo, lat. 
to anſwer, to reply. \ 

RESPONDENT, 1 that anſwers to interro- 

tories at Doctors Commons. 
anſwers the opponent in diſputations, or who 
maintains a theſis 18 any art or ſcience.” 

RESPOINSAL, or ESPO'NSE, the anſwer 
made by the clerk and people in divine ſer- 
vice. 8 

ESPO NSIBLE, 2 able to anſwer, or to pay. 
2 accountable, or anſwerable, | 

RESPONSORY, anſwering. | 

RESPO/NSOR Y ſong (in Cathedrals) an an- 
them in which the choireſters anſwer one an- 
other, or fing by turns. 

RESSOU'RCE, See RESouRcE: 5 

REST, 1 the contrary of motion. 2 repoſe, 
or ceſſation of work. 3 ſlcep. 4 quiet, or 
peace, 5 2 prop, ſhore, &c, a ſoldier's reſt 
was a long rod of iron with a ſemicircle fixed 
on one end with which they ſupported their 
muſquets for fir ing before the invention of 
frelocks. See Wiſeman, B. vii. e. v. obſ. 8. 
b (in Muſic) a pauſe, an intermiſſion of the 
voce or ſound. 

REST, refidue, or remnant, + 

ToREST, 1 to take ſome reſt, or repoſe z to 
ceaſe from motion. 2 to ſleep. 3 to bear 
upon a thing, 4 to remain, or continue. 

REST barrozo, the name of an herb, anonis. 

RESTAURA'TION, fr. 1 a ſtoring, or re- 
eſtabliſhing, or ſetting in its former good 
eſtate, 2 (in Architecture) the repairing al. 
of a building, and conſiderably augmenting it. 
3 (in Sculpture) the repairing a mutilated 
ſtatue, &c, 

The RESTAURATION, the return of K. 
Charles II. on the 29th of May 1660, after 
the civil wars.. 

RESTUNCTION (of reſtinctio, lat. of re, and 
ingo to quench, or put out) 1 a quench- 
ing, or putting out. 2 (in Chemiſtry) the 
quenching any metal or mineral in fome par- 
ticular liquor, in order to bring it to a greater 
perfection. 

RESTITU'TION, fr. (of re again, and fatuo 
to put, or place, lat.) 1 a reſtoring, return- 
ing, or giving back again; a making ſatiſ 
faction. 2 a refunding, or making good. 
3 (in Philoſophy) the returning of elaſtic bo 
dies, forcibly bent, to their natural ſtate, 4 
(in Law) is the putting of one again into the 
poſſeſſion of an eſtate, who has been unlaw- 
fully diſpoſſeſſed of it. 5 (in Surgery) the 
tecuCtion of a diſlocated or fractured limb. 

RESTIVE, or RE/STY (of refif; fr. of re- 
fits, lat. to draw back) 1 the drawing back 
inſtead of going forward ; as ſome horſes do, 
2 froward, ſtubborn, head ſtrong. 

RESTLESS, 1 that does not fleep. 2 impa- 
tient, turbulent. 

RESTORA'T1ION, re eſtabliſhment, or the 
reſtoring to its fir ſtate, 


2 he tht] 


| 
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to anſwer) RESTO'RATIVES, ſub. medicines proper for 


the reſtoring ſtrength and vigour 5 analeptics, 

To RESTO RE (of reftauro, lat. to renew) x 
to give up again. 2 to re-eftabliſh, or ſettle 
again, 2 to put into its firſt ſtate and con- 
dition again. : | 

To RESTRAIN (of reftringo, lat. of re and 
frringo to hold faſt). 1 to repreſs, or (curb. 
2 to ſtint, limit, or tonfine, | 

RESTRAINT, is when any action is hinder- 
ed or ſtopped, contrary to the inclination, 
volition, or preference of the mind, — 

RESTRUCTION, x the act of limiting, or 
reſtraining, a thing to narrower bounds, 2 
limitation, ſtint, or bounds, 

RESTRVCTIVE. See REsTRINGENT. 

To RESTRVNGE (of refiringo, lat. of re, 
and ftringo to bind) to bind. | 

RESTRI'NGENT, 1 bind hard. 2 making 
coſtive. | 

RE/SVERY, See RxvzxIX. 

RESU'LT (of reſultus, lat. of reſulto to rebound) 
1 upthot, iſſue, concluſion, or effect. 2 

effect, or fruits, what is gathered from a 
conference, meditation, diſcourſe, &c, 

To RESU'LT, 1 to follow, or come after. 2 
to accrue, or ariſe from. = 
To RESU'ME (of reſumo, lat, of re again, 
and ſumo to take) x take up again, 2 to 
take in hand again, 3 to. purſue, or con- 

tinue. 

RESUMPTION, a reſuming, or taking up 
again. 2 (with Schoolmen) a ſummary re- 
petition, or the running over of an argu- 
ment, or the ſubſtance of it, in order to 
refute it. 3 (in Logic) the reduction of 
ſome figupative or quaint propoſition, to a 
more intelligent, or ſignificant one. 

RESU'MPTIVES (in Pharmacy) medicines 
that reſtore a languiſhing conſtitution. 

To RESU/RGE (of reſurgo, lat. of re agiin, 
and ſurgo to riſe) T to riſe, or flouriſh again, 
to be renewed. 2 to become better, 

RESURRE/CTION (of reſurrectio, lat. of re- 
ſurgo to riſe again) a riſing again from the 
dead, or returning again into life. 

To RESU!SCITATE (of reſuſciro, lat. of re 
again, and ſu ſcito to awake) 1 to touſe, or 
awike, 2 to revive, or renew. : 

RESUSCITA'TION, 2 a riſing up again, ei- 
ther from ſleep or death, a revival. 2 (in 
Chemiſtry) the reſtoring any diſguiſed body 
to its original form. | 

RETAUVL (of derail, fr.) a ſelling by parcels, 
or ſmall quantities. 

To RETAIL, to fell by retail. 

To RETAIN {of retines, lat. of re and tence 
to hold faſt) 1 to keep, or hold faſt. 2 to 
preſerve the qualities one once had. 3 to 
remember, ur keep in mind. | 

RETAVNABL!, that may be retained. 

ReTAVNER, a ſervant attending only on ſpe» 

cial occaſions. 


RESTORATIVE, acj. of a refloring or 
firengthening quality, 


RETAUNING Fez, the firſt fee given to a ſer» 
jeant, 


| 
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 RETI'CULA, lat. (a dim. of nete a net) a con- 


RET 


- " jeant, or counſelor at law, whereby to en- 

gage him not to be on the other fide. 

To RETA'KE, to retake again. 

To RETA'LIATE (of reralio, lat. of re and 
talio like for like) to do like for like, to re- 
turn one good or ill deed for another. 

RETALIA'TION, the act of returning like 

. for like. a $3 

To RETARD (of retards, lat. of re and tards 

do flop) to ſtop, or delay. | 

RETARDATION, 1 a ftoppiog, or hindering. 
2 (in Philoſophy) a hindering the motion, or 
diminiſhing the velocity of a body. 

To RETCH, 1 to ftretch, to lengthen, or en- 
large, by violent pulling, or ſtraining. 2 to 
ſtretch and gape, as one that comes from 
ſleep, 3 to ſtrive, or ſtrain to vomit. 

RE'TCHLESS, lazy, careleſs, negligent. 

RE'TE, lat. a net. 

RETE'NTION (of retentio, lat. of re, and 
rene to hold feſt) 1 the act of retaining, or 

keeping back. 2 a faculty of the human 
mind, whereby in order to a further progreſs 
in knowledge, it keeps or retains thoſe ſimple 


ideas, which it had received before, either 


by fenſation or reflexion. 3 (in Medicine) 
the tate of contraction in the ſolids, or vaſ- 
cular parts oi the body which makes them 


hold faſt their proper contents. Alſo the re- 


taining excrements, humours, &c. ſo that 
they cannot be avoided. ' | 
RETE'NTIVE, that retains. | 

RETI'CENCE, or RETICENCY (of reti. 

centia, lat. of re and taceo to keep filence) 1 | 


concealment, or pafling over in ſilence. 2| 


(in Rhetoric) a figure in which the orator 
makes oblique mention of a thing, in pre- 
tending to paſs it over in filence, 


trivance m3de uſe of by aſtronomers, for the 
exact meaſuring the quantity of an eclipſe, 
RETI'CULAR (of reticularis, lat.) like, or 
in ſhape of a net, 
RETINA (in Anatomy) one of the coats of the 
eye; call'd alſo ampbileſtroides, reti formis & 
reticularis tunica, as being full of holes kke a 


net. - 

RETI'NACLE (of retizacu!um, lat. of re and 
teneo to hold faſt) any manner of thing where- 
with another is ſtay d, and holden back. 

RETVNUE (of retenue, old fr.) train, or at 

tendants. 

REHRA DE, fr. (in Fortification) a kind of 
retrenchment made in the body of a baſtion, 
or other work, that is to be diſputed inch by 
inch, ; 

REITIRA/TION (with Printers) the outſide of 
a ſheer, as it lies on the preſs. | 

To RETVRE (of retirer, fr.) 1 to retreat, or 
withdraw, 2 to withdraw from, or lay 
aſide, | | | 

RETVRED, 1 withdrawn, or departed, 2 
ſolitary, 1ecret, 

RETUVXEMENT, ſolitude, or the being re- 


RET 


To RETO'RT (of retorgues, lat, of re wing; 
and torgues to turn) 1 to return, or thn 

- dack. 2 to recriminate, or return the ſame 
"crime, &c, 

RE'TORT, a chemical veſſel with 3 
belly and crooked neck, for oblique diſtila. 
tions. | 

To RETA'CT (of retracto, lat. of re contrary 
and tracto to treat) 1 to draw back, or 9. 

tire. 2 to recant, or unſay, | 

RETRACT (with Farriers) a prick in a horſe's 
foot, from a nail in ſhoeiog, | 

RETRACTA'”TION, recantation, or the re. 
volcing or unſaying one's words, opinion, 
writing, &c. | 

RETRA'/CTION (of retrabo, lat, to dns 
back) the contradiction or ſhortening of x 
part, 

RETRATTE, fr. 1 a ſhelterer, or retreat, 3 
(in Fortification) See BERNER and Fox. 
LAND, 

RETREAT (of retraite, fr.) 1 a retiring, c 
going way. 2 a ſhelter, or retiring- plate. 
3 (in Maſonry) a relay, a little diminution 
of the thickneſs of a wall rampart, &c, in 
proportion as it is raiſed, 

To RETREAT, to retire, or go back. 

To RETRE'NCH (of rerrancher, fr.) 1 to cut 
off, abate, or diminiſh, 2 to caſt up u f. 
trenchment. 

RETRE'NCHMENT, I a cutting off, abat- 
ing, or diminiſhing. 2 (in Fortification) 4 
ditch bordered by a parapet, and ſecured by 
gabions, or bavins laden with earth: ſome- 
times tis taken for a ſimple retirade made 
on a horn-work or baſtion, when it is it- 
tended to diſpute the ground inch by inch, 

Particular RETRE'NCHMENT (in For. 
cation) is that made in baſtions, after ſome 
part of them have been won, the enemy haying 

| advanced ſo far, that they can no longer be 
reſiſted or beaten from the firſt poſt, 

RETRIBU'/TION (of retributio, lat. of rt 
back, and tribuo to give) requital, giving 
back, or making a recompence. 

RETRIEVABLE. that may be retrieved, 

To RETRIE VE (of retrover, fr) 1 to reco« 
ver, or get again, 2 to repair a thing loft, 
or damaged. 3 (in Falconry) to ſpring, or 
find partridges again that have been ſprung 
before. 

RETROAICTION (of retroa#io, lat, of rein 
backward, and ago to drive) a driving, ot 
forcing backward, 

RETROA'/CTIVE, 1 driving back, 2 that 

has effect on time paſt. 

To RETROCE DE (of retrecedo, lat. of re 

back, and cedo to go) to go back, or retire- 

RETROCE'SSION, the act of going back ⸗ 

wards; retrogreſſion, retrogradation, 

RETROCE'SSION of rhe equinoxes (in Afto- 

nomy) is the going backwards of the tw 

equinoctial points Aries and Libra, about 
| 50 ſeconds yearly, RE. 


tiied from compeny; privacy. | 


REV 


kITROCRADA'!TION (of retrogradarie, lat. 
of retro. backward, and gradus a ſtep) a go- 


jog back werd. : 
RE[ROGRADA/TION (in Aſtronomy) is 

on apparent motion of the planets, whereby 

they ſeem to go backward in the zodiac, or 
contrary to the order or ſucceſſion of the 
bens ; as from Taurus to Aries, | 
RE [ROGRADA/TION of the nodes (in A- 
fronomy) is a motion of the line of the 
moon's nodes, wherein it continually ſhifts 
its fituation from eaſt to weft, contrary to 
the order of the figas, compleating its re- 
trograde circulation in the ſpace of nineteen 
years nearly; after which time, either of 
the nudes having receded from any point of 
the ecliptic, returns to the ſame again. 
RETROGRADE, going backwards, or in 

a direction contrary to its natural one. 
RET?.OGRADE (in Aftronomy) a planet is 

{aid to be ſo, when by its proper motion in 

the zodiac it goeth backwards, or contrary 

to the order or ſucceſſion of the figns. 
RETROGRADE werſes, the ſame as rect- 
 ptacal verſes, and recurrent verſes, or ſuch 

28 give the ſame words, whether read for- 

wards, or backwards; as, 

Sipna te, figna temere me tangis et angis. 
RETROGRADE order (in Numeration) is the 

reckoning the numbers backward ; as, 

5, 4, 3, 2, 1, inſtead of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
RETROGRE/SSION, a going backward, 
RETROMIUNGENTS, lat. (of retro back- 

ward, and ming to piſs) animals who ſtale, 

or piſs back ward, both males and females, as 
lions, cats. ; | 

RETROSPECT (of retroſpectis, lat. of retro 
backward, and ſpecio to view) a look, or view 
backward. 

RETROSPE'CTION, a leoking backward. 

To RETURN (of retourner, fr.) 1 to come 
back, 2 to rebound, or reflect. 3 to rend- | 
er, or reſtore, 4 to ſend back, 5 to give, 

as an anſwer, 6 to repay, or requite, 7 


REV 
give notice that the centries are to forbeat 
3 R is uſually called the Tra- 
velly. * 

REVELA'”TION, 1 the act of revealing, or 
making a thing known which was before a 
ſecret. 2 the thing revealed, 

To RE”VEL (of reveiller, fr. to keep awake) 
to make merry, eſpecially in the night time. 

RE'VELS, night-ſports of dancing, maſking, 
comedies, and ſuch like, fill in uſe in the 
inns of court, and ſome great men's houſes. 

RE'VEL rout, a riot, or great concourſe of 

ople. | 

REVE'NGE, the puniſhing one for ani njuty, 
or the taking full ſatisfaQtion for an 2ffront. 

To REVENGE,to take vengeance of, or puniſh 
for an injury done. | 

REVENGEFUL, given to revenge. |, 

RE'VENUE (of revenu, fr.) 1 rent, or income 
that accrues to any man from his poſſeſſions 
and 1s generally uſed for the profirs of the 
crown, 2 (in Hunting) a maſs of fleſh formed 
chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms on the 
heads of deer, which gnaw the roots of their 
horas, and is ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of 
their caſting them. 3 the tail of a partridge 
growing after the Joſs of a former, 

To REVE/RBERATE (of rewerbero, lat, of 
re back, and verbero to ſtrike) to ſtrike, te- 
flect, repel, or beat back again. 

REVERBERATTION, 1 a ſtriking, reflect - 

ing, or beating back again. 2 (in Chemiſtry) 
is the c2ufing the fl.me of a fire to reverbe- 
rate, or beat down again upon the metal in 

- a furnace, 


[ REVE'RBERATORY furnace (in Chemiſtry) 


is a furnace, built cloſe all round, and co- 
vered at top, ſo as not to give vent to the 
flame, but beat it back again, or reverberate 
it to the bottom of the furnzce, to make the 
heat more intenſe, 

To REVERE (of reveror, lat. of re and ve- 
reor to reverence) to honour, reverence, or 
reſpect. 

REVERENCE, honour, or reſpect. 


to remit, or ſend, 

RETURN, 1 coming back, 2 an anſwer, 3 
an acknowledgment, 4 a remitment. 5 (in 
Building) a fide or part which falls away 
from the foreſide of any firaight work. 6 
(in Law) a certificate of what is done in the 
execution of writs, 

RETU'RNS of A mine, are the turnings and 
windings of a gallery. 

RETU'RNS of @ trench (in Fortification) the 
ſeveral windings and crooked lines of a trench, 
drawn, in ſome me-ſure, parallel to the fide 
of a place attacked, to prevent being enfi= 
laded, or having the ſhot of the enemy ſcour 
ꝛlong the length of the line. 

To REVE AL (of revelo, lat. of re contrary, 
and welo to hide) to diſcovery or lay open, 
REVEILIE, fr. i. e. to awake (in Military 
#ffairs) a beat of drum in the morning, to 
ſummon the ſoldiers from their beds, and to | 


To RE/VERENCE, to honour, or reſpet, | 
REVEREND, 1 worthy to be honoured, or 
reverenced, 2 a title given to the clergy, 
RE VERENT, or REVERENTIAL, te- 
ſpectful, awful. 
RE"VERIE, fr. 1 a delirium, raving, or di- 
ſtraQtion. 2 an extravagant imagination, ot 
propoſition ; a chimera, 3 a deep diſorderly 
muſing or meditation; a brown ſtudy, : 

REVE'/RSAL, the annulling of a decree, or 
ſentence. | N 

To REVERSE(of reverte, lat. of re back, and 
verto to turn) 1 to tum back, or tumble 
over. 2 to repeal, aboliſh, or make void. 

REVERSE, I the wrong fide, or back. fide, in 
oppoſition to the right. 2 oppobite, or con- 
trary. c 

REVt/RSEABLE, that may hg reverſed. 

REVERSION, 1 a returning back. again, 
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(in Rhetoric) the ſame as Epiſtrepbe; which 

ſee, 3 returning of a poſſeſſion to the former 

owner, or his heirs, 

REVERSION of ſeries (in Mathematics) is a 
method of finding a natural number from its 
logarithm given, or the fine from its arch, 
or the ordinate of an ellipſis from an area 
given to be cut off from any point in its axis. 

To REVE RT (of veverto, lat, of re back, and 
werto to turn) 1 to turn back, 2 to return, 

or come again. | | 

REVE'RTABLE, ſubject to reverſion. 

REVE'STIARY, or REVE'STRY (of re a- 
gain, and veſio, lat, to clothe) the veſtry in 
a church, or place where the church veſt- 
ments are kept. | 

To REVICTUAL (of revitailler, fr.) to fur- 
niſh with victuals again. 

REVIEW! (of revu?, fr.) 1 a re- examination, 
or looking over again, 2 a body of troops 
or ſoldiers ranged in order of battle, and af- 
terw2rds made to file off, to ſee if the com- 
panies be complezt, &c. or to receive their 
Pay, &c. 

To REVILE, to abuſe, or rail at. 

REVISAL, a ſecond examination, 

REVUSE (in Printing) a ſ:cond® proof taken 
off the preſs, to examine whether the faults 
marked in the former by the corrector have 
been amended, 

To REVISE (of reviſo, lat, of re again, and 
video to ſee) to review, or re-examine, 

To KEVISIT (of rewviſiter, fr.) to viſit again, 

To REVIVE (of re and vivo, lat. to live) 1 
to bring to lite again. 2 to refreſh, recreate, 
or renew, 3 to come to lite again, or reco- 
ver. 4 (in Chemifiry) the reſtoring a mix'd 
body, that has been diſſolved, &c, into its 
natural form and ſhape, 

RE.-UNTIN, fr. (of re ag in, and unio, lat. to 
unite) 1 a re-uniting, or joining again, 2 
a reconciliation, or the renewing of friend- 
ſhip. 

To RE-UNIT E (of re again, and unio to join) 
I to join together again, 2 to reconcile, or 
make up a difference. i 

REVO CABLE, chat may be revoked, - 

KEVOCATTION, r repealing, or making void, 
2 abjuration, or recantation, | 

To REVO!KE (of rewzco, lat, of re again, and 
voc to call) 1 to repeal, diſannul, ot make 
void. 2 to recant, or abjure, 3 to renounce, 
at cards. 4 to take away a commiſſion, or 
truſt. | 

To REVO'LT (of revolter, fr.) 1 to rebel, or 
0 riſe up againſt a prince or ſtate, 2 to 
renounce, or forſake, 

REVOTLT, inſurrection, or rebellion, 

To REVO/LVE (of revolwn, lat. of re, and 


| 


vole to roll) 1 to roll, or tumble over, 2 
to reflect, or caſt about in one's mind. 

REVOLUTION, 1 a courſe, or turning about, 
2 change, or viciſſitude. 3 (in Geometry) 
che motion of any figute round a fixed line 
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as an axis. 4 (in Aſtronomy) is the penal 
of a heavenly body; or its courſe from an 
point in the heavens till it returns to it 4. 
gain, | 

Mean REVOLUTION of a planet (in Afro. 
nomy) is the return of the line of the mean 
motion of a planet, from any point in the 
zodiac to the ſame point again. 

True REVOLUTION H à planet (in Afro. 

nomy) is the return of the line of the mo- 

tion of that planet, from any one point of 
the zodiac, to the ſame point again. 

The REVOLUTION, the great turn of af. 
fairs in England, A. D. 1688, when king 
James II. abdicating, the prince and princeſs 
of Orange were declared king and queen of 
England, Kc. | 

REVOLU'T!ONERS, thoſe who approved of 
the great turn of affairs, after the abdication 
of king James II. | 

REVU'LSION (of revue, lat. of revells to 
pluck away) 1 a pulling, or plucking away, 

2 (in Phyfic) is the turning of a flux of hu- 
mours from one part of the body to another, 
either by art or ſpontaneouſly, | 

REW, a rank, or row. 

REWA/RD, recompence. 

To REWARD, to recompence, or 

REWET, the lock of a harquebuſe. 

REYGATE, [W. lon. 15 min, lat. 51. 15. 
an ancient borough by preſcription in Surry, 
ſending two members to parliament, fituate 
in the vale of Holmſdale. Here was, cafile 
built in the Saxon times, ſome rem are 
ftill to be ſeen, particularly a long vault, 
with a room at the end, capable of contain- 
ing five hundred perſons, where, it is ſaid, 
the barons who roſe againſt king John, had 
their private meetings. It has a weekly 
market on tueſday, which was granted by 
Edward II. and a monthly one on wedneſ- 
day, granted by Charles II. The fairs here 
are on wedneſday in Exfter week, Whit- 
monday, and St, James's day, Diſtant from 
London 20 computed, and 24 meaſured 
miles, and 17 from Guildford, | 

RHABDO!LOGY (of þa6Tonehr, gr. of page 
a rod, and Xcſ2; a diſcourſe) the art of num- 
bering, or computing by Napter's rods, or 
bones. 

RHABDOMANCY (of þ:CYualen, gr. of 
6a N a rod, and al divination) a kind 
of ancient divination, performed by rods 0! 
ſtaves. 

RHA'BDOS, lat. (of pate dog, gr. a rod) 12700, 
or wand, 2 a meteor like to a ſtreight 
wand, 7 

REACHITIS, lat. (of payil;, gr. of rec t0 
weaken) a diſeaſe that weakly children are 
ſubje& to, generally called the rickets. 

„ 

529, 25/,] a market town in Radnorſhire, 

with a market on wedneſday, and fairs on 


July the 26th, Avguſt the 15th, and Sep- 
tember 


requite, 
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tember the 14th. Diſtant from London 
-170 meaſured miles, and 22 from Preſteign. 

RHA/GADES (of paſadog, gr. of prywuw to 
break) chaps, or fiſſures about the verge 
of the anus, proceeding from the acrimony 
of the humours fretting and cracking thoſe 
parts, Wiſeman. 

RHA/GCIDES (of gave, gr. of payog 2 
grape, and e:Jog the form) the ſecond coat 
of the eye; the uvea. 

REA'MNUS, lat. (of papuvo;, gr. the white 
thorn) the white thorn, called rhamn, or 
Chriſt's thorn 3 buckthorn, the rheinbury 
buſh, 

RHA'MNUS catharticus (i. e. the purging 
thorn) the buck.horn ſhrub, 

RHAMNU'STA, lat. the goddeſs of indigna- 
tion, ſo called from the city Rhamnus in 
Attica, where ſhe had a ſtatue. 

RHAPO/NT ICUM, gr. (i. e. root of Pontus, 
a country of Aſia) a root reſembling rheu- 
barb, and nearly of the ſame virtues ; 
Turkey rhubarb. 

RHAPSODY (of fa“, gr. of p to 
make, and dn a ſong) a confuſed collec- 
tion, or compilation. 

RHE'TOR, lat. he that teacheth rhetcric. 

RHETO'RIANS, a ſect of heret. cs in the 
fourth century, ſo called from their leader 
Rhetorius, wko held that all heretics had 


' reaſon on their fide, 


RHETORIC {of prlogern, gr. of prlwg an ora- 
tor) the art of ſpeaking eloquently. 

ETO RICAL, of, or pertaining to rheto- 
ric, eli quent. 

RHETORTCIAN, 1 one ſkilled in rhetoric, 
2 one that teacheth rhetoric. 3 (in the 
plural number) a ſect of heretics in Egypt, 
ſo called from one Rhetius, their leader. 

RHEUM (of puναν,, gr. of p to flow) a thin 
ſerous humour occaſionally oozing out of 
the glands about the mouth and throat, 

RHEU'MATIC, of, or pertaining to the 
3 2 afflicted with the rheuma- 
tim. | 

RUEU'MATISM (of S vain prog, gr. of p 
to flow) a wanderirg pain in the body, ac- 
companied with heavineſs and difficulty of 
motion. f 

REINLAND rod, a meaſure of 12 foot, or 
two fathoms. ? | 

RHINO/CEROS (of pivexegog, gr. of piy the 
noſe, and * eg a horn) a large Indian 
beaſt, who.has a horn on his noſe, and his 
ſkin full of wrinkles like an elephant, with 
deep furrows, and ſo hard that it can ſcarce 

* plexced with a ſword, 

BEODAE'LEUM, lat. (of pode a roſe, and 

A gr. oil) oil of roſes. 
HODI'TES , lat. (of gd ng, gr. of zodor 
a roſe) a precious ſtone of a roſe-colour, 

M lignum, lat. roſewood, a ſort of 

5 5 Sr. wing in the iſland of Rhodes that 
mel.s like roſes. : 


10%, gr. (ia Botany) an herb that 


3 v9 

e a leaf like metal, and a flower like a 
roſe. = 

RHODOS A'CCH ARUM, lat. (of gebe a roſe, 
and eaxx*gov, gr ſugar) ſugar of roſes, 

RHOMBO”VDAL, of, or pertaining to the 
figure rhomboides, | 

RHOMBO"TDES, lat. (of fopuGog four ſquare, 
and gie, gr. form) a diamond-like figure, 
whoſe oppoſite ſides and oppoſite angles are 
equal, but is neither equilateral, nor equi- 
angular, See fig. 41, 

RHO'MBUS (of fopaCo;, gr. of gepafw to turn 
round) a diamond-like figure, having four 
equal ſides, but is not right-angled, See 
fig. 42. | | 

RHOPALIC (of fora, gr. a club) a kind 
of verſes among the ancients, which began 
with. monoſyllables, and were continued in 
words growing gradually longer and longer; 
as this of Ausox1Ns, 

Spes deus eterne flationis conciliator, 

RHOC'PALON, gr. a club; the water- lily, ſo 


called becauſe its root reſembles a club. 


yeaow to write) painters who confine theme 
| ſelves to low ſubjects, as animals, plants, 
&c. 

RHU'BARB, a purging root brought from 
China, much in uſe, and eſteemed one of 
the beſt and mildeſt of cathartics, 

RHUMPB (of rhombus, lat. of feutw, gr. to 
roll) a point of the mariner's compaſs, or a 
vertical circle of any given place; or the 

interſection of a part of ſuch a circle with 
the horizon, 

RHY AS, (of fuz;, gr. of few to flow) a di- 
minution-of the caruncula - lacrymalis, 
which cauſes continual weeping in the eyes, 

RHYMES (of {u0u9;, gr. of fuw to draw) 1 
the uniformity of ſound of two words at the 
end of two verſes, 2 verſes, 

RHY'PTICA, (of bun ua, of furlw, gr. to 

purge) ſcouring, or cleanſing medicines, 

RHYTHM (of {v9 uo;, gr. rhime) the propor- 
tion which the parts of a motion in muſic 
bear to each other, 

RH\YTHMICAL, of, or belonging to rhyme. 


value ten ſhillings. 

RIB, 1 a fide-bone of the body. 
timber of a ſhip. 3 (with archers) a hard 
gooſe quill, which lies between the fea- 
thers, f 

RVBBALDRY, 1 whoredom, or whoring. 
2 lewd, or licentious talk, 

RI'BBAND, See RiBPoN. 

RVBBLE RA'BBLE, 1 a mob. 2 ill, or pi- 
tiful ſtuff. 

RI/BBON, a narrow woven ſilk for ornaments 
on womens heads, &c, 

RT'BES, lat, (in Botany) red gooſeberries, 
baſtard currants, | 

To RIB-ROST, to beat ſoundly, 

RICE, a ſort of corn, 

RICH, 1 wealthy, opulent, 2 very preci- 
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RHOPO/GRAPHERS (of ferro; toys, and 


RVAL (of real, ſpan, royal) a piece of gold in 


2 a fide- 


RIC 


ous, noble, 3 plentiful, fertile, 4 aboun- | 
ding with, 5 pleaſant to the taſte, 
RI'CHES, 1 wealth, abundance. 2 (in Hunt- 
ting) a company of martens or ſables. 
RICHMOND in Surry, [W. lon. 12 min. 
lat. 519. 3o'.] the pleaſanteſt village in 
England, fituate on the fide of a hill on 
the bink of the Thames, between Mort- 
lake and Kingſton. It was choſen by the 
kings of England for their royal ſeat, and 
from its ſplendor called it Shene. Here 
died Edward III. Anne wife of Richard II. 
Henry VII. (from whom the village aſſum- 
ed the name of Richmond, from the coun- 
try in Normandy, of which he had been 
earl) and Q. Elizabeth z it was much ne- 
glected after the death of that queen, till 
his preſent majeſty George IT. greatly ad- 
ded to its natural beauty, by vaſtly improv- 
ing the palace, park, and gardens. The 
town runs up the hill above a mile from 
Eaſt Shene to the new park, with gardens 
declining all the way to the Thames, the 
tide whereof reaches juſt to this village, 
which is 60 miles from the mouth of it. 
On the top of the hill is a moſt beautiful 
proſpect of the river, and of the fine ſeats 
on the banks of it ; and in the new park 
is a little mount caſt up, from which is a 
view into fix counties, with the city of 
London and Windſor-caftle, Here is an 
alms-houſe for the ſupport of ten poor 
widows, founded in the reign of Charles II. 
by Duppa biſhop of Wincheſter, and ano- 
ther endowed with 100 l. a year, Here 
are alſo two charity ſchools, one for 50 boys 
the other for 50 girls. Diſtant from London 
10 computed, and 12 meaſured miles. 
RICHMOND in the north-riding of York- 
ſhire, [W. lon. 19. 30“. lat. 54%. 200.] is 
a borough which has ſent two members to 
parliament ever ſince the 2nd of Edward III. 
It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 
aldermen, 24 common- council, and their 
officers, who keep courts for all ſorts of 
actions. The town is well built, gene- 
rally of flone; the fircets neat ard well 
paved; *tis walled, and has three gates 
leading to the ſuburbs, Here are two 
ehurches. The chief manufacture is ſtock- 
ings, and knit caps, which is very conſi- 
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tuberence and diſtcrtion of them. 
RVCEETY, troubled with the rickets, 
RICKMANSWORTH, a pretty conſiders. 
ble market town in Hartfordſhire, on the 
borders of Buckinghamſhire, ſituate low in 
a black, mooriſh, cold ſoil, on a river that 
falls here, with the Gade, into the Cold, 
and forms a rich pool of water; to which 
its ancient name Rickmearſworth ſeems to 
allude, It is governed by two conſtables, 
and two head-boroughs, has a market on 
ſaturday, and fairs on the and of July and 
13th of Auguſt, Here is a charity-ſchool 
for 20 boys and To girls, one alms- houſe 
for five, and another for four widows, Di- 
ſtant from London 19 computed, and 22 
meaſured miles, and rg from Hartford, 
RID, freed, or delivered from. 
ToRID, 1 to free, or diſengage. 2 to gain 
ground in walking, 
RI'DDANCE, 1 deliverance, or freedom. 2 
diſpatch, 3 a ridding or clearing of places 
littered or encumbered, | | 
RIDDLE, 1 a hard queſtion. 2 a coal ſieve, 
To RIDE, 1 to go on horſeback, or in 
coach, cart, &c. 2 to manage a horſe, 3 
to be mounted upon, 4 to lie ſafe at ans 
chor, 
RIDE of bazle, a cluſter of ſprigs ſhooting 
out of the ſame root, 
RIDEAL/, fr. a courtain, or cover, 
RIDEAU (in Fortification) 2 ſmall elevation 
of earth, extending itſelf lengthways, ſerv- 
ing to cover a camp, or add an advantage 
to a poſt, Alſo a ditch, the earth whereof 
is thrown upon its fide, to ſerve as a para- 
pet. 
RIDGE, x top, or ſummit. 2 the higheſt part 
of the roof of a houſe. 3 the ſpace of land 
between two furrows, 4 (in the plural 
number) the ſpaces between the channels 
of timber or ſtone work, 
RIDGE-band, that part of a draught horſe's 
harneſs, which runs over a- croſs his back, 
RVDGELING, or RIDGEL, a beaſt that 
has loſt one ſtone, eſpecially a horſe, 
RIDICU'LE (of ridiculum, lat. a jeſt) that 
which is ridiculous, a jeſt, mockery, a laugh- 
ing ſtock. 
To RIDICULE, to make a jeſt of, or ret- 


der ridiculous. 


derable, I: is ſituate on the Swall, which 
incompaſſes near half the town, and by 
re *,n of the rccks forms a natural caſ- 
cade. It has its name from the fruitful 
mount on which it ſtands ;z and it gives the 
title of duke to the noble family of Lenos. 
It has a pl-ntiful market on ſaturday, and 
fairs on July the 7th, September the x3th 
for four dzys, and the 21ſt of December. 
Diſtant from London 200 computed, and 
262 meaſured miles, and 49 from York. 

RIC, or REEK, a heap of corn or hay. 

RICKETS, rhachitis; a diſorder affecting 
the bones of children, and cauſing a pro- | 


RIDV/CULOUS, fit to be laughed at. 

RUVDING, « the going on horſeback, &c. 2 
a cavalcade. 3 one of the three diviſions 
cf Yorkſhire, 

RIDITTA, ital. (in Muſic). See REDDITA 
and REPLICA. f 

RIDO'TTA, ital. (in Muſic) an entertainment 

of ſinging muſic, & e. an opera, or part 
It. | 

RIFE, common, or frequent. 

RIFF-RAFF, ſorry ſtuff. 

To RI'FFLE, to rob, take away, 

To RIFT, to cleave, or ſplit. 

RIFT, a chink, cleft, or crack. 


or teal, 


RIFTS 


wi. 13 __D©2Aa.-- Ax TRThLAS? 8.93 


RIM, the border, os extremity» | 


RIM 


Mr Ts (in Horſes) a diſeaſe, when corrup- 
gion is lodged in the palate of the mouth, 
RIG, 12 horſe that has had one of his ſtones 

cut out, and yet has begot a colt. 2 a wan- 


ton girl. 
To RIG, x to fit out. 2 to furniſh with. 


to clamber, or ramp. 

11 ADCON,a French dance, performed in 
figures by a man and woman, ; : 

RIGGING, all the ropes belonging to a ſhip. 

RIGHT, adj. 1 the oppoſite to the left. 2 
the place of honaur. 3 freight, or direct. 
4 honeſt, or juſt. 5 downright, or true. 
6 proper, or true, oppolite to Wrong. 7 
natural, true, or counterfeit, 8 ſound in 
health, . 

RIGHT, ſob. 13 claim, title, or pretenſion. 
2 prerogative, or privilege. 3 authority, 
or power. 4 juſtice, equity, or reaſon, 

RIGHT-angle (in Geometry) is an angle of 
go degrees, whoſe legs ſtand perpendicular 
to each other; as the angle ABC. See 


fig. 5. | 

RIGHT angled figure (in Geometry) a figure 
whoſe fides are right angles to each other, 
as a ſquare, parallellogram, &c. 

RICHT angled triangle, is a triangle that 
hath one right angle, as the triangle ABC, 
See fig. 5. 

RIGHT circle, is that which is drawn at 

_ right angles with the plane of projection, 
as HCO, Sec fig. 6. 

RIGHT line (in Geometry) a line that lies 
equally between its points, without bending 

= way or another, as the line BD. Sce 

8. 3. | 

RIGHT ſailing, is when the voyage is per- 
formed on one of the cardinal points. 

RIGHT ſphere (in Aſtronomy) is that which 
has the poles of the world in the horizon, 
and the equinoCtial in the zenith. See Right 
SPHERE, 

To RIGHT, to do juſtice. 

RIGHTEOUS, uf, equitable, godly. 

AVIHTEOUSNESS, equity, godlineſs. 

RI'CID (of rigidus, lat. ſevere) 1 ſevere, 
trick, rigorous. 2 reſolute, conſtant, in- 
flexible, 3 cruel, fierce, rough. 

RIGUDITY, 1 ſeverety, inflexibility, the 
being rigid. 22 brittle hardneſs, in oppo- 
ſitian to ductibility and malleability. 

RICLETS (wich Printers) thin flices, or 
plates of wood put between” the verſes in 
poetry, or furniture to enlarge, or leſſen 
margins, ; 

RI'GOLS, a muſical inſtrument conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſticks bound together, only ſepara- 
fed by beads, 

RIGOR, lat. 1 ſeverity, or the utmoſt ſtrict. 


neſs. 2 (in Phyſic) a convulſive ſhudder- 


ing from ſeverg cold, an ague fit, &c. 
RICORGUS, ſevere, cruel, full of rigor, 
RILL, a little brook, or ſmall ſtream. 
NILL r, full of rills, | 


NIA, lat. a fiſſure, or chink. | 
RIME, fr. 1 the uniformity of ſound at the 


end of two words, 
miſt. 


a famous temple, 

RUMY, miſty, hazy, foggy, ſpeaking of the 

weather, 

RIMO/SE (of rimoſur, lat. of rima a cleft 

full of clefts and chinks. 

RIND, bark, or the outer ſkin of fruits, 

rrees, &C. 

RING, 1 an ornament for the finger. 2 a 
courſe, or place to run at, 3 a circular ſi- 
gure. 4 3a circle of people. 5 a circle of 
metal on a great gun. 6 the ſound, or tone 
of a bell. 7 an inſtrament uſed in navi- 
gation, for taking the altitude of the ſun 
and ſtars. 

RING of Saturn (in Aſtronomy) a ſolid cir- 
cular arch and plane, like the horizon of 
an artificial globe, emeompaſſing the body 
of that planet, but does not touch it in any 
one point, 

RING-boxe (in a Horſe) an accidental hard, 

callous ſubſtance, growing in the hollow 

circle of the little paſtern, above the cora- 
net. 

RING-dove, a wood - pigeon; a fort of pige- 

ons that have a circle of parti-coloured 

feathers round the neck. 

RING. bead, an inſtrument for ſtretching 

woollen- cloth, 

RING- leader, a perſon who is the head or 

leader of a mob, party, or faction. 

RING.ftreaked (ſpoken of Cattle) marked on 

the hair or ſkin, with round fireaks. . 

RING-zail, a kind of kite, with a whitiſh 

tail. 

RING oalk (with Hunters) a round, or cir- 


cular walk. 


{RING-2vorm, a tetter, a kind of diſeaſe. 


To RING, 1 to give a ſound, as a bell, &c. 2 
to make a bell, &c. give a ſound, 3 to put 
a ring into, as to ring a heg, 
RINGWOOD, [W. lon. 2 deg. lat. 50. 
50˙. ] a market-town in Hampſhire, on the 
Avon. It was a place of eminence in the 
Saxon times, and is now a large thriving 
town, full of good brick houſes 3 and has a 
pretty confiderable trade in leather, ſtock 
ings, druggets, and narrow cloths. It has 
a good market on wedneſday, and a fair on 
| the 29th of November. The river is here 
divided inte ſeveral ſtreams, which fre- 
quently overflows the neighbouring mea- 
| dows., Diſtant from London 77 computed, 
and 96 meaſured miles, and 27 from Win- 
cheſter, 
To RINSE, to waſh lightly, or dip inte 
water. 
RIOT (of vote, fr.) 1 exceſs, luxury, de- 
bauchery, 2 revel-rout, tumult, rabble. 


in Law) the forcible doing of an un- 
[ORR N 


2 verſe. 3 à falling 


RYMMON (of 737, heb. i. e. a pomegranate/ 
the chief god of Damaſcus, where he had 


18 

lawful thing by three or more perſons. | 

To RYOT, 1 to make a riot, 2 to livein a 
riotous manner, 

RIOTOVS, 1 given to luxury, lewd, 
* multuous, that makes a riot. 

To RIP, to cut up, or unſew. 

RIPE, come to maturity, or perfection, in a 
proper and figurative ſenſe. 

To RVPEN, x to bring to ripeneſs. 2 to 
grow ripe. 
RIPENERS (in Medicine) a claſs of topical 
- remedies called alſo digeftives, drawers, 

ſuppuratives, : 

RIPLA/NO (in Muſic), See RxrIANo. 

RTPIER, one that brings f6ſh from the ſea- 
coaſt to the inner parts of the land. 

RIPLEY, IW. lon. 19. 21 lat. 549. &.] a 
market-town in the weſt- riding of York- 
ſhire, ſituate on the Nyde, and is noted for 
the plentiful production of liquoriſh, It con- 
Gfts of one ſtreet, about three furlongs in 
length. Here is a charity-ſchool ; and it has 
# market on friday. Diſtant from London 
152 computed, and 183 meaſured miles, 
and 23 from York. 

To RI/PPLE, to lave, or waſh lightly over, as 
the ſurface of the ſea over the ſurface of the 
ſand. | 

To RVPPLE fax, to rub or wipe of the ſeed 
veſſels. 

RIPPON, [W. lon. 29. 167. lat. 549. 12/.] 
an ancient and large borough and corporation 
in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, and is now 
a very neat pleaſant and well-built town, a- 
greeably fituate on a rifing ground, between 
the rivers Air and Ouſe, about 6 miles above 
Boroughbridge, I he woollen manufacture 

| Nourtſhed here once, but has been left off ſome 
time, tho' here is a ftaple for wool ; its 
greateſt manufacture now is ſpurs, of which 
the beft in England are made here; but · what 
makes it moſt noted is its matket place, 
which is an exceeding fine ſquare; and adorn- 
ed with a curious obeliſg. It market is on 
thurſday; its fairs on January the 13th, 
March the 1oth, March the 1 and 4th, 
September the 14th, November the 2nd, 

Holy thurſday, and the thurſday after St. 
Wilfrid, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Diſtant from London 158 computed, 
ard 190 meaſured miles, and 23 from Vork. 

RIU I, 1 unſewed. 2 cut open. 

RISBO ROUGH, [W. lon. 50 min. lat. 519 
4% a town in Buckipgh-mſhicre, which 
his a market on ſaturd'y, and a fair on 
Good friday. Dift-nt from London 29 com- 
puted, and 33 meaſured miles, and 21 from 
Bock ingham. a ; 

RISE, 1 head, ſpring, or ſource, 
er cauſe, 3 preferment, or advancement, | 

To RISE, 1 to ſpring up, 48 a river, &c. 2 


2 tu- 


2 occaſion, | 


ROA 


appear on the horizon, as the ſun, and other 


luminaries do. 6 to aſcend, or go upward, 
7 to make an inſurrection. $ to take its 
flight, as a bird. g to ſwell, or grow big. 
ger. 10 to ferment, as dough does, 11 to 
come out, as to riſe in bliſters. 12 to ad. 
vance, or grow dearer, 13 to ariſe, or he. 
gin to blow, as the wind or a tempeſt does, 
14 to be preferred, or advanced, 15 to re. 
vive, or riſe up again, as from the dead, 
16 to get money, or be in better circum. 
ſtances, 

RISIBVLITY, the-faculty of laughter, 

RVSIBLE (of iſibilis, lat, of rideo to laugh) 
capable of laughing, 

RISING (in Aſtronomy) the appearance of 
the ſun, or other luminary, above the ho- 
rizon, There are three poetical kinds of 

_ rifing of the ſtars, viz, acronycal, coſmical, 
and heliacal ; ſee each, 

RISK (of riſque, fr.) hazard, venture, peril, 


danger. 


remony, the particular manner of perform. 
ing religious ceremonies, which obtains in 
different places. 

RITERNE'LLO, ital. i. e. a little return (in 
Muſic) 1 the burden of a ſong, 2 a ſym- 
phony played before the voices begin. 

RITUAL, a book containing the rites or ce- 
remonies of the church, | 

RV'TUALIST, a ftickler for ceremonies in 
religious worſhip, 

RVVAL (of rivalis, lat. a competitor) 1 one 

that loveth the ſame perſon that another 

doth. 2 a competitor in general, or one thut 
vieth with another, 

To RIVE, to cleave, or ſplit a-ſunder, +» 

RIVER (ef riviere, fr. of rivus, lat. a brook) 

a ſtream of water, with a gentle or natural 

current flowing in a bed or channel, 

RI'VET, 2 ſhort nail with à broad flat head, 

the point of which is to beat down after it 

is gone through the ſubſtance deſigned to be 
rivetted, | 

To RIVET, 1 to clinch, or faſten with a 
rivet, 2 to impreſs, or fix ſtrongly. * 

RUVULET (of rivulus, lat. a dim. of 119451 
river) a little river, 

RIXA!TION {of rixatio, lat. of rior to ſcold) 

a brawling, ſcolding, or chiding. 
RIX- dollar, a German coin, worth about four 
ſhillings and hx pence ſterling. ; 
OACH, the name of a freſh - water fiſh, 
OAD, tr a highway to travel in. 2 a place 
where ſhips ride at anchor, 3 an imoad, of 
incurſion, | 

To ROM, to wander, or firaggle about. 

RO'AN, 2 colour in horſes ; being a bay, black, 
er ſorrel colour, intermix<d all over wii 
gray or white hairs. 1 ; 

To ROAR, 1 to cry like a lion, 2 to make 


to ſpring, come, or proteed. 3 to beęin to 
ſhoot vut, ſpeaking of ſeeds, 4 to get up 
from bed, or from one's ſeat, 5 to begin to | 


4 


a noiſe like the ſes. 3 to cry out hidecuſi. 
To ROA... See To Ros r. 


To 


RITE (of rin, lat, a ceremony) a church ce - 


ROC 

T,ROB, to take away, or ſtrip people of 
their cloaths, money, &c. | 

20B (in Pharmacy) the juice of fruits, &c, pu- 
rified and boiled to a conſumption of two 
thires of their moiſture, . 

RO/BBER, 1 a bighwayman, 2 a pirate, or 
one that robs upon the ſea, 3 a ſhoplitter, 


xc. ; . 
ROBBERY, the forcibly, or violently taking 
away 2 perſon's cloaths, money, goods, &c. 
ROBE, fr, a long garment, or veſtment that 

covers the whole body. 
10BIGALIA, a feaſt obſerved annually by 
the ancient Romans, to the god Robigus, in 
order to deprecate blaſting and mildew. 
10'B/GUS, lat. a god worſhipped by the an- 
dent Romans, to keep blaſting and mildew 
from their corn. 
RO/BIN, the name of a pear. , 
RO/BIN-red breaſt, a bizd well known. 
ROBUREAN, or ROBO'REQUS (of robo» 
reus, lat, of robur an oak) ftiong, made of 
bak, or ſuch like ſtrong timber, 
ROBU'ST (of robuftus, lat. of robur an oak) 1 
mide of oak. 2 hale, luſly, 3 hardy, 
furdy. 4 ſtrong, firm. 5 yielding a ſtrong 
nouriſhment, 
ROCAMBO'LE, Spaniſh garlick. 
ROCHDALE, [W. lon. 29. 6. lat. 539. 
30.] a market-town in Lancaſhire, ſituate 
on the river Roch, in a valley under the 
hills called Blackſtone- edge. It is a good 
tradiag town, and is_of late very much im- 
proved in the woollen manufacture. It has 
a market on tueſday, and fairs on the 3d of 
May, and October the 23d. Diſtant from 
London 145 computed, and 175 meaſured 
miles, and 52 from Lancaſter. 
ROCHE. allum, a mineral ſalt, of a very 
{ binding or aſtringing quality, 
POCHESTER, [E. lon, 34 min. lat. 519, 
29.) a very ancient city in Kent, ſituate on 
the eaſt fide of the Medway, over which it 
has a magnificent ſtone bridge of 21 arches, 
ſcarce inferior to any in the kingdom, for 


a ſtrength and beauty, except thoſe of London 
and Weſtminſter, It was made a biſhop's 
12 ite by king Ethelbert, A. D. 604. bath a 

athedral, a biſhop's palace, an old ruined 
8) taſtie, a town- houſe, and one pariſh church; 
nc it conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, 
our which, together with Chatham and Stroud, 

form, by their connexion, a very large and 

Populous place, It has met with ſeveral 
ace misfortunes, and has been often deſtroyed by 
of fre, It has ſent members to parliament 

from the firſt, and has been long incorpora- 
| ted, The government is in the hands of a 
k, major, recorder, twelve aJderm-n, twelve 


©mmon-coun.il, three ſerjeants at arms, 
nd a water. bailiff. The markets here are 
en gedneſday and friday; the fairs on May 
te igth, October the zoth, and November 
Ke 39th, Several families have taken the 


| 


ROL 
title of earl from this place; and laſt, that 
of Hyde, deſcendents from the earl of Cla- 
rendon, and the preſent lord is fliled earl 
of Clarendon and Rocheſter, Diſtaut from 
London 23 computed, and 29 meaſured 
miles, and 10 from Maid? one, 

RO'CHET, fr, 1 a kind of lawn ſurplice worn 
by biſhops, 2 a ſort of mantle worn on the . 
days of ceremony by the peers fitting in the 
Britiſh parliament. 

RO/CHFORD, E. lon. 44 min. lat. gxe, 
34. ] a town in Efſ-x, fituat? on a ſtream 
that f-l]s into the creek which opens into the 
Crouch, It has a market on thurſday, and 
fairs on April the and, Whit-tueſday, and 
October the 6th. Diſtant from London 34 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles, and 16 
from Chelmsford, | 

ROCK, 1 a large maſs of ſtone rooted in the 


ground, 2 a refuge, or ſtrong hold. 3 a 
diſtaff. 
To ROCK, I to roll from fide to fide. 2 to 
lull to ſleep. 3 to reel, or ſtagger. 
ROCKET, I the name of an herb. 2 ſort 


— 


of fire- work. ; 

ROCKINGHAM,[ W. lon, 50 min. lat. 529. 
39. ] a market-town in Northamptonſhire, 
ſicuate on the river Welland, It has a cha- 
rity ſchool, a market on thurſday, and a 
fair on the $th of September for five days. 
Diſtant from London 65 computed, and 83 
meaſured miles, and 8 from Northampton. 

RO'CKY, full of rocks. 

ROD, 1 a wand, or ſmall tick, 2 a bundle 
cf twigs to whip withal, 3 a perch, or 
pole, to meaſure land. 4 a long taper ſtick, 
Kc. uſed in angling. 

RODGE, a wzter-fowl, 

RODOMIUINTADY, ital. 
bragging, or bravado, 

ROE, 1 a kind of deer, 2 the milt of a fiſh, 

ROGA'TION - (of rogatio, lat. of rogo to aſk) 
an aſking, or defiring, - 

ROGA/TION vet, the next before Whit- 

ſunday, ſo called becauſe of the extraordinary 

prayers made for the fruits of the earth, 

RO'GUE, 1 a raſcal}, or villain, a vile fellow. 

2 a thief, 3 being uſed in a familiar fiyle, 

is ſometimes a word ob kindneſs, 

RO/GUERY, 1 knayery, villainy, 2 malice, 
h-tred, 3 banter, raillery, | 

ROGUISH, 1 knaviſh, inclined to be wicked 

| or villainous, 2 wanton, laſcivious. 3 arch, 

waggiſh. 

To ROI>T, to ſwagger, or rodomontado, 

ROVSTER, a ſwaggerer, 

To ROLL, 1 to ſmooth with a roller. 

turn over and over, active and neuter. 

ROLL, 1 a ſcroll, or bundle of any thing rolled 

up in a cylindrical form, 2 a round piece 

of wood to wind a rope about, 3 an inſtru- 
ment uſed by book- binders to gild the edges 

of a cover. 4 the certridge or volute of a 


a vain-glotious 


2 to 


pillar, 5 a firickle (o ſtiike any meaſure 
Even. 


ROM 


even. 6a liſt of names, &c. 


y fixty ſkins 


of parchment. 8 a record, or regiſter. 


Surt ROLL {in a manor) a roll wherein the 


names, rent, ſervices, &c. of each tenant are 
copied and enrolled. 

Mufter ROLL, a liſt of the names of the ſol- 

diers in a regiment, company, troop, &c. 

KOLLER, 1a garden cylinder. 2 a roll for a 
child's head to keep him from being hurt by 
a fall. 32 ſwathing band for young children. 
4 2 ſurgeon's bandage. 5 a round piece of 
wood for the moving great ſtones, &c. 

RO'LLING-preſs, a preſs for printing pictures, 
&c. from copper- plates. 

ROLLS of parliament, the manuſcript regiſters 
ot the proceeding of our ancient perii:zments, 

The ROLLS, the office in chancery lane, 
where the rolls, or records in chancery are 
kept. 

Blofter of the ROLLS, the ſecond perſon in 
that court ; and in the abſence of the lord 
chancellor fits as judge. 

ROMAN, of, or belonging to Rome. 

ROMAN catholic, one who adheres to the 
dotirine of the church of Rome. ; 

ROMAN letter, the character that this line 
is printed in. 


ROMA indifion, a cycle, or revolution of R 
fifteen years, at the end of which the Ro- jROOK, 1 a bird, a fort of crow. 2 one of 


mans exacted their tribute. ä 
ROMAN order (in Architecture) the ſame as 


Cen poſite; which ſee. 


ROMANCE, (of romanſero, ſpan. to invent) ROO KER, the place full of high trees where 


1 3 feigned relation of certain intrigues and 
aCventures in the way of love and gallantry, 
interſperſed with uncommon acts of friend- 
ſhip, deſcriptions of beautiful places, &c. 2 
atale of a tub, a lie. 
To ROMANCE, to tell a magnificent lie, 
ROMA'NCER, a teller of ſtories, or lies. 
ROM AuUNC IST, a romance writer, 
RO MANIST, a papiſt, or Reman catholic, 


ROMA N TIC, of, or belonging to a romance, 


extravagant. ' 

ROMANS, the inhabitants of Rome, eſpeci- 
ally of ancient Rome. | 
King of the ROMANS, a prince eleQed and 
declared ſucceſſor to the German empire. 
ROME, E. lon. 13 deg. lat. 419. 45'.] the 
capital of the pope's territories, and of all 
Italy, fituate on the river Tibur, about 16 
miles north-eaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, The 
walls are about 12 miles in circum'erence, as 
they were in the time of the ancient Ro- 
mans; but not a third part of the ground 
within the walls is now built upon, the reſt 
being taken up by vineyards and gardens ; the 
inhabitants are computed at 120,0. 0 fouls, 
and *tis ſaid of them, that they are more ob- 
liging than in any town of Europe, and that 
an vniverſal civility reigns here, There are 
five bridges over the river, the walls have 
twenty gates, and there are three hundred 
antique towers ſtill remaining. The caſtle of 


ROR 

St. Angelo is a modern fortification, but of 
no great ſtrength, and ſerves rather to k 
the inhabitants in awe than to defend them 
againſt foreign enemies. Modern Rome 
ſtands fourteen or fifteen feet higher than the 
ancient city, being built on the rvins of the 
former, and 1s much more on a level, great 
part of the hills being waſhed down into the 
valleys, inſomuch that the Tarpeian rock 
which was once a dreadful precipice is now 
not more than twenty feet high, The city 
is generally magryficently built, the frets 
ſpacious, adorned with three hundred fine 
churches, and a vaſt number of pala es and 
convents ; but then there are other fireets 33 
meanly built as in any town whatever, It 
is extremely well ſupplied with water by their 
noble aqueducts and fountains 5 and there is 
great plenty of all manner of provifions, 

RO'MESCOYT, Peter- pence, 

ROMISH, of, or belonging to the Rom .. 

RONDLE (in Fortification) a round tower, 
ſometimes erected at the foot of a baſtion, 

ROOD, 1 the fourth part of an acre, 2 an 
old word for crofs, 

ROOD -lofr, a ſhrine upon which a crucifix 
formerly uſed to be placed. 

ROOF, the upper part of any thing, 
the cheſs- men. 3 a cheat, or ſhayger, 4 
a cunning man. 

To ROOK, to cheat, or bubble. 


| rooks haunt or build. 

ROOM, 1 the place, or ſpace which ts or my 
be filled up by a perſon or thing, 2 ſpice 
ſufficient, 3 a chamber, or an apartment in 
a houſe. &4 occafion, or reaſon, 

ROO'MY, capacious, large, ſpacious, 

ROOST, a perch, or reſting place for fowl, 

ROOT, 1 that part of a plant which growl 
downwards into the earth. 2 principle, 
right, or beginning. 3 a radical, or primi- 
tive word of a language, whence others 3's 
compounded or derived. 4 (in Arithmetic 
a number or quantity which if multiplied » 
itſelf, produces a power called a ſquare, « 
5 is the root of 25, @ is the of ag, _ 

Cube ROOT, a number which being muſt 
plied twice by itſelf, produces a power calle 
a cube, as 5 is the cube root of 125, 01 
is the cube-root of aaa, 

ROOT of an equation (im Algebra) the ral 
of the unknown quantity. : 
ROPE, a cord, an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtring 
of hemp twiſted together, 
ROPE-yarn, the yarn of a rope untwiſted, 


To ROPE, to run thick, or gluiſh, as fon } 
liquors do. 

RO/ PDV, ſlimy, clammy. 

RORA'/TION (of reratio, lat. of et dew) 1 


falling of dew. 
RO RID (of roridus, lat, of 79 dew) de 
wettiſh, moiſt, 


R 


ROS 
RORIFEROUS (of rorifetus, lat. of rot dew, | 
and fero to bear) bearing, or bringing dew. 
ROAVFLUOUS (of rorifiuus, lat. of res dew, 

and Hue tO flow) . flowing with dew. ; 
RORVGENOUS of rortgena, lat. of rot dew, : 
and eigne to betet) produced of dew. _ | 
ROS, j-t. 1 dew, 2 (in Phy ſic) a kind of 
moiſture whereby all parts of an animal bo- 
ds are nouriſhed, 
RUS/, lat. 2 roſe. bY 
ROSADE, a kind of liquor made of pounded 
almonds and milk mix+-d with clarified ſugar. 
ROSARY fof roſarium, lat. of roſa a role) 1 
a paiticuler maſs or form of devotion ad- 
drefſed to the virgin Mary, to whom the 
ch-plet of that name is accommodated. 2 
2 pair of beeds called fifteens, containing 
fifrven [ater-nofters, nd fifteen Ave-marias, 
RUS A- furs, lat. 1 the namie of an herb, 2 a 
fort of cordial. SY 
ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Connaught, 
ROSE (of roſa, lat.) a flower well known. 


ROSE. noble, an Engliſn gold coin, anciently 
in value fixteen ſhillings. | 

ROSE royal, an ancient gold coin, in value one 
pound ten ſkillings, ſterling. 

ROSE water, a water Crawn from damaſk ro- 
ſes by diftillatien, 

Calden ROSE, a roſe which the pope commonly 
bleſſes on a Sunday in Lent. 

RO'SEATE (of roſeus, lat, of reſa aroſe) ſcented 
with, or ſmelling of roles. | 

ROSEMARY (of r-ſmarinus, lat. of roſa a 
roſe, nd mare the fea) anthos, an ever-green ; 
| ſhrub, well known. | Kor 

ROSE'TUNY, lat, (of roſa a roſe) a garden of: 
roles, a place plinted with roſes, a bed of roſes. j 

RO'SIN. See RESIN. | 

RO 'SALI1A, lat. (of roſa a roſe) a diſeiſe that 
breaks cut in red (p"t- all over the body, 

RO>SF, | W. lon. 29. 45.1 lat. 512, 55. ] a 
fiee burough town in Herefoidfhire, on the 
Wye, pretty f:mou- for cyder. It is hand- 
ſome'y built, nd conk's of two ſheets, 
which croſs each other, It hes two chanity-, 
ſchools, a mi1ket on thur{dav, and farrs on! 
Hely- thurſday, Corpus. Chief day, the fe- 
cond tueſday after Trinity, Joly the 20th to 
the 25th, Auguſt the 15th, September the 
14th, October the 3oth, and November the 
29th. At the wet end of the town is a 


; 
* 


* 


fine broad cuſey; end there cannot be af} 
pleaſanter country than is on the banks of | 


the Wye between this place and Monmouth. 

Diftant trom London 030 mputed, and 117 

meaſured miles, and 12 from Hereford, 
ROSSE, W. lon, 89. 500. lat. 519%. 20, 


Cork, Gtuate on a bay of the ocean. 

To RUST, 1 to dteſs meat before the fire, 2 
to rally a perſon. 

RO'STRA, lat, x the place of common pleas at 
Rome, wherein was a pulpit let, trimmed 


. 


} 
a port town of Ireland, in the county of; 


ROT 
from the Aniates, out of which they wers 
won? to make orations to the people, 2 any 
pulpit. . | | 

RO'STEUM, lat. 1 the heak of a bird, &c. 
2 (in Chemiſtry) the noſe of an alembic. 


RO /s V, of, or belonging to a roſe, 


ROSYCRUCIANS, brothers of the roſy croſs ; 
a ſet of hermetica] philuſophers, who aroſe 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

> They pretended to know all ſciences, and 
chiefly medicine; 

ROT, 1 a mortal, and contagious diſeaſe 
among ſheep, 2 a file of ſoldiers. 

To ROT, to putrify, periſh, or conſume away. 

RO'TA, I. 1 a wheel. 2 the name of the 
chief juriſdiction in the court of Rome. 

ROT. Ariftotelica, lat. (i. e. Atiftotle's wheel) 
a celebrated problem in mechanics, founded 
on the motion of a wheel about its axis, fo 
called becauſe it was fin ſt taken notice of by 
Ariftot'e, | 

RO TA TION (of rotatio, lat. of rota a wheel) 
1 turhing round like a wheel, 3 viciſſitude, 
or revolution. 

ROT, without book, | 

ROTHBURY, W. Jon. 19, 40. lat. 55%. 
25“. a town in Northumberland, where is 
a Charity-ſchool for teaching 120 children, 
Its market is uncertain, Diſtznt from Lon- 
don 232 computed, and 700 meaſured miles, 
and 26 from Newcaflle, 


RO/THER beaſts, horned beaſts, 


RO'THER.- ſort, dung of honed beaſts. 

ROTHER AM, [W. lon. 19. 8“. lat. 539. 
25/.] a handſome town in the weſt- riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a fine ſtone bridge over the 
Don ner its conflux with the Rother. Its 
church is built in form of a cathedral. It 
has an a:ms-houſe, which was formerly a 
college; a charity-ſchoo] z a market on 
monday ;z and a fait on God - friday for cattle 
and coin, Liftant from London 126 com- 
putrd, and 161 mezlured miles, and 34 from 
York. 

ROTTEN, corrupted, unſound, 
ROTAWELL, or RO'WELL, 3 town in 
Norch+mptonſhice, ſituate on the fide of a 
rocky bill. It has a noted hotſe- fair on 
Trinity mond»y, and a market on monday z 
but 'tis almoſt loſt by its nearneſs to Ketter- 
ing, which is two miles off. Here is a 
fine market houſe, a ſquare building adorn» 
ed with the aims of moſt of the gentry in 
the county, carved under the corniſh on the 
ourfide, Diſtant from London 58 computed, 
and 69 meaſured miles, and 13 from Nor- 
thampton. 

RO FU“ DIT, roundneſs. 

RUTUNDO, itsl, (in Architecture) any build- 
ing that is round both wiihin. and without 
fide. . 

RUTULA, lat. (a dim. of pota a wheel) 1 a 
little wheel, 2 pully, 2 (in An:tomy) the: 
patella, mola, or knee- pad. 


With ſtems, or ſue-fronis of the thips taken 


Z 2 2 ROCU RLE, 


R O W 


ROUBLE, a coin in Mafcovy worth ten ſhil- 
lings. ſterling, 

To ROV*, 1 to ramble about. 
wendeting, or rambling thoughts, 

RO'VER, 1 a wanderer, 2 a pirate, or ſ:a- 
robber. | 

ROUGE- creſs, and ROUGE- dragon, two of 
the four marſhals, or purſuivants at arms. 

ROUGH, 1 uneven, weged. 2 harſh, ſevere, 
grim. 3 netiher cut nor poliſhed. 4 rude, 
uncouth. 5 hard, cr unpleaſant, 6 hairy, 
or brifily. 7 homely, clowniſh, 8 tempe 
ſtoovs, in a gre-t -gitition, | 

ROU'GING>, latter paſture of graſs that 
comes »fter mowing, | 

ROU'/'GENESS, 1 ruggedneſs, or unevenneſs, 
2 br:ckiſhneſs. . 3 uncouthneſs, or rudeneſs. 
4 ſeverity, or avſterity, 

ROU AL E, (in Muſic) a trilling or quavering. 

ROUNCE, the handle of a part of a printing 

re's. 

ROUNCEVAL peas, a great ſort of peas, 
that came fir!t from Rounceval, a place at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. 

ROUND, acj I circuler. 2 ſpherical, 3 large, 
as a round ium. 

ROUND, ſub. 1 a ring, or circle, 
or tour, 3 3 ſtep of a ladder, 

ROUND, ody a round, on each fide, 

To KOUND, to make round, » 

ROUNDL, ROUINDELAY, ROUNDO, 
or ROUNDEAU, a kind of catch- ſong, or 
one that turn: beck again to the firſt verſe, 
and then goes round, 

ROUND. Arad, the parliament party unde 
king Chzrles I, {ER 

ROUND hoſe, a priſon wherein to ſecure 
priſoners that are apprehended by the watch, 
&c. for committing diſorders in the night. 

ROUND Fon ſe (in a ſhip) the uppermoſt cab- 
bin on the Rern where the maſter lies. 

ROUNDS (in Military affairs) a watch com- 
manded by an officer, who in the night-time 
walks round about the ramparts of a fortified 
place, or about the ſtreets of a gariſon, to 
ſee that the centine's do their duty, and 
keep the town 1n good order, 

To RQUSE, or to ROWZE, 1 to awake 
from ſleep, 2 to riſe up, or excite, 3 (in 
Faicoory) i» ſid of a hawk, when ſhe lifts 
up and ſth:kes herſelf, 4 (in Hunting) to 

ſtir, riſe, ſtatt a beaſt from his harbour, 

ROU'SSELE /, f. a delicate kind of pear, 

ROUT, 1a multitude, a throng of people 
going forcibly to commit a riot, 2 a ſquab- 
ble, or noiſe. 3 the way which ſoldiers are 


2 to have 


2 a turn, 


R UB. 


Farriery) a kind of iſſue in a horſe, the 

as what ſurgeons call a ſeton, 

ROY'AL, fr. (of roy a king) 1 of, or belongir, 

3 kingiy. 2 noble, grand, oe 

ROY AL ſociety, a fe!lowſhip of noble, learn. 

ed, and ingenious men, founded by king 

Charles II. for the improvement of nity} 

knowledge, | 

ROY'AL parapet (in Fortificstion) a bresſl. 
work raiſed on a ram; att towards the coun. 
try. 

ROY'/AL antler (with Hunters) the third 
branch of the horn of a hart or buck 
which ſhoots out from the rear, or main 
horn, above the bezantler, 

ROYAL army, an army marching with heovy 
cannon, capable of beſieging a well fortified 
city, 

ROYAL aſſent, the approbation a king gives 
to a thing done by others, 

ROYY/ALIST, a loyal man, or one who main. 

tams the king or queen's intereſt, or is of 
thei: party. 

ROY'ALTY, 1 a royal dignity, kingſhip. 2 
(in the plural number) the royal rights, or 
the prerogatives of a ſovereign prince, 

ROYSTON | under the meridian of London, 
lat. 52 deg. | a pretty town, partly in Hart 

| fordſhire, and partly in Cambridgfhire ; and 
has many good inns, the poſt road lying 
through it. Its market, which is conſider- 
able for barley, malt, &c, is on wedneſday; 
its fairs on Aſh-wedneſday, wedneſday in 
Whitſun-week, June the 28th, the 7th and 
25th of July. Here has been lately diſco- 
vered a ſubterraneous chapel of Rofia, a 
Saxon lady ; from whom, as is conjectured 
by ſome, the town receives its name. It is 
fituate under the market-houſe, almoſt, and 
is of the form of a ſugar loaf, and entered 
by a ladder at the top. But others ſay it hid 
its name from a tone crols erected in the 
highway, by the Royes counteſs of Norfolk, 
in the reign of king Stephen; of which ſome 
token ſtill remains near the inn where th? 
two roads meet. Diſtant from London 33 
computed, and 38 meaſured miles, and 15 
from Hartford, 

RUB, 1 banter, or jeer, 
derance. 

To RUB, 1 to wipe hard. 
gaul. 

RUBBER, 1 rubbing cloth. 2 a whetſtone 
for a ſythe, &c, 3 (in the plural number) 
the winning two ſets in three at ſome games, 


ſame 


2 obſtacle, or hin- 


2 to ſcratch, or 


to march. A ce feat, diſcomfiture, or flight 

8 er | 
To , I to defeat, or diſcomfit, to put, 
to the rout. 2 to put out of their mea-| 


RU'BBI3H, 1 rubble, or pieces of a building, 
2 old tattered clothes. 3 forry fluff, 

RUBE 'TUM, lat, (of rubus a bramble) s cloſe 

full of brambles, or place where they grow 


ſures, 3 to make a great noiſe, 4 to ſnore, RU/BICUND (of rubicundas, lat. of ruber red) 


5 to fart, : 
ROW, a rank, or ſeries. 


blood- red. 


RU/BID, reddiſh, ; 


RO'WEL, 1 the prickles of a ſpur, 2 (in RU/BIED, tinctured of the colour of ang. 
| : 


OI —— ns nr 
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RUF 


To RU/BIFY (of rubens, lat. ruddy, and fs to 


become) to turn a thing red by force of fire, 


10 P. 00, lat. (of rubeo to be red) 1 mildew, 
or the blaſting of corn, plants, &c, 2 ruſt, 
the ruſtineſs of iron, or braſs, | 

RUBRICA, lat, (of ruber red) 1 a marking 
fone, ruddle, or red-oker, 2 (with Phy- 
kcians) a kind of ring- worm, or red tetter, 

RU'BRIC (of rubrica, lat. of ruber ted) 1 di- 
retions given in the liturgy, for the order 
or me nner how the ſeveral parts of the office 
are to be performed; ſo called becauſe it way 
formerly written or printed in red, the office 
itſelf being in black. 2 the title, or con- 
tents of a law book, ſo called becauſe written 
in red letters, : 


To RU'BRIC, to mark with red letters in 2 


kalendar, &c. 

IVEUS, lat. (with Botaniſts) the blackberry 
buſh, 

M caninus, lat, the dog-briar, - or wild 
egl:ntine, 

RUBUS idæus, the raſpberry buſh. 

WIV (of rubis, fr, of rubeo, lat, to be red) 2 
precious fone of a red colour, the next in 
value to the diamond, 

RUCTA/TION (of rudatio, lat. of rudo to 
belch) eructation, belching, or breaking wind 


urwards, | 


— 


RUM 


RUFFLES, ornamenta! additions at the ſleeves 
of ſhirts or ſhifts. 

To RUFFLE, 1 to lay, or put into plaits. 2 
to rumple. 3 to diſorder, or diſcompoſe. 
RUGINE, fr. an inſtrument to cleanſe the 

teeth with, 

RUG, a coarſe covering for a bed. 

RUGBY, [W. loo. 19. 15“. lat, 52. 22/.] a 
market-town in Warwickſhire, fituate on 
the ſouth fide of the Avon. It has a market 
on ſaturday, and a fair on Augu? the 1oth, 
and November the 10th, Here is a gram- 
mar- ſchool, and four alms houſes, founded 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; and a 
fchool for teaching and cloathing thirty poor 
children, and an alms- houſe for maintaining 
fix poor widows, being under ſixty years of 
age, founded in the reign of queen Anne. 
Diſtant from Londcn 76 computed, and 85 
meaſured miles. 

RU'GCGED, 1 tough, uneven, both in a pro- 

per and figurative ſenſe, 2 rude, unpoliſhed. 

3 croſs, or rough, 4 ſkittiſh, jcering. 5 ri- 

gid, or ſevere. 

RUGLEY, [W. lon. 2 deg. lat. 529. 45. a 

handſume well. built town in St-fforc ſhire, in 

the Lancaſhire and Cheſhire road from Lon- 
don, and on one fide of C,nkwo-d eh fe, It 
has a market on tueſday. i ant from Lone 
don 99 computed, end 126 me-{ured miles, 


* 


RUDDER, 1 the piece of timber turning on 


and 9 from Stefford. 


hinges in the fiern of a (hip on the outiide, | RU'IN (of rui na, lat. de ſtruction) de ſtruction, 


that guides s ſhip. 2 the wideſt ſort of ſieves, 


ved to ſep tate corn from chaff, 

RUDDBLE, a fort of red chalk, red oker, 

RUDDY, red, of a freth colour. 

RUDE, 1 rough, or firſt, as a rude draught. 
2 clowniſh, ruſtic. 3 uncivil, inſolent. 4 
unſkilful, cx ignorant, 5 unlucky, or roguiſh. 

RUDENTURE (in Arxchitectuie) the figure 
of a rope or ſt-ff, ſometimes plain, ſome 
times carved, wherewith the flutings of co- 
lumns are frequently filled up. 

RUDIMENT (of rudimentum, lat. of rudis ig 
Lorent! beginning, or grounds; the elements, 
or firſt principles of any art or ſcience. 

RUE (of ruta, lat, of vo, gr. to releaſe) the 
dame of an herb. j | 

To RUE, to be ſorry for. 

e. I fad, pitiful, 2 dreadful, terri - 
e : n 


TE'LLE, fr. (a dim. of ru? a ſtreet) a little 
ſirect, It is of late brought into uſe among 
vs, to ſignify an alcove, or other genteel 
*partment, where the ladies receive viſits, 
either in bed, or up. 

F. ran orn»ment formerly worn by wo- 
men about their necks, 2 a fiſh, ſomewhat 
like a perch, but leſs. | 
0RUFY, I to trump at cards, 2 (with Fal- 
coners) is when a hawk hits her prey, but 
Wes nut truſs it, 

UFFIAN, I a wicked fellow, a deſperate 
Wain, 2 a debauchee. 


downfal, or undoing. 

To RU'IN, 1 to unde, or bring one to ruin. 
2 ta lay waſte, or deſtroy, 3 to oveithrow, 
or fruſtrate, 

RUINOUS, 1 falling to decay. 
that brings to ruin. 

RUINS, the remaining part of buildings gone 
to decay by lenyih of time. 

To RU'LF, 1 to eraw lings with a tule. 2 to 

ſquate, frame, or order, 3 to govern, or 
rule over. 4 to command, or ma er. 

RULE, 1 an iofttument to rule with. 2 mo- 

del, or example. 3 precept, or principles to 

go by, 4 a canon, or maxim. 5 order, or 
economy. 6 cuſtom, or uſage, 7 ſtetute, 
or conſtitution of a religious order, 8 ſway, 
or command. 9g a book binder s ornament 

round the edges of a cover of a bock. 10 

(in Arithmetic) the method of reioiving que- 

ſtions reloting to that rt. 

RULE of three, a rule which teaches bow to 

find a fourth number proportions] to three 

otheis given, 

RUM, a ſpirit drawn from ſugar, by diſtilla- 

tion, made chiefly in the Weſt Indies. 

RUMB, or RHUVB (in Navigation) a point 

of the meriners compaſs, | 

RHUMB line (in Navigation) à line deſcribed 
by the ſhip on the ſurface of the ſez, ſteered 
by the compaſs, ſo as to make equal angles 
with every meridian. 


To RU!MBLE, to make a hollow ndiſe. 


2 dangerous, 


RU! 


4 


„ 


RUM. 


RUMEN, lat. the firſt ſtomach of beaſts which 
chew the cud. 

RUMFORD, [E. lon. 12 min. lat. 512. 34“. 

ga great thorough- fare town in Eſſex, govern- 

ed by a bailiif and wardens. Here is a cha- 

rity- ſehool for 30 boys and 20 girls, It has 

a market on monday and thorſday for hogs 

and calves, and wedneidzy for corn, and a 

fir June the 24th. Diſtant from London 

To computed, and 12 meaſured miles, and 
16 from Ch-lmsfurd. 

RUMINANTS, a claſs of animals which chew 
over gain what they eaten beſore. 

To RUMINATE (of ruminer, lat. to chew 
the cud) i to chew the cud, as ſome beaits 
do. 2 t» medit te, or think upon a thing; 
becauſe beaſts while in that action ſeem to be 
loft in thought, * 

To RVMM AGE, 1 t» remove any goods, " 
luggzge. 2 tot ke up, to fearch clligently, 

RUMM+R, 1 a large dripking-glaſs, with a 
broad mouth, 2 a brimmer, or glaſs filled 
to the brim. | 

RUMNEY, [E. len. 1 deg. lat. 51 deg.] in 
Kent, one of the four cinque ports of this 


RUS > 

ſex. The market is on ſaturday, the 1924 
Eaſter- monday, Avguit the 15th, and Ogo- 
ber the 28th. Diſtant from London 6 
compured, and 78 meaſuted miles, and 11 
from Wincheſter. 

To RUN, 1 to move ſwiftly, either on land or 
water. 2 to purſue, in order to. catch, 
to be expoled to. 4 to drop faſt. 5 19 flow 
along. 6 co go on, or go away, as time, or 
things relating to time. 7 to fly, or ron 
away. 8 to be expreiled, 

To RUN down, I to tire, of weary, 1g to in- 
ſult, onabuſe. 7 to deſpite, or undervalue, 
4 to drop or fiow. 

To RUN gods, to land goods clandeftinely 
without paying the lega duties for them, 
RU/'NAGATE, 1 one that runs away fiom 

his maſter, &. 2 a rambling, or roving 
fellow. : 
RUNAWAY, None that runs away. 22 
delerter, 
RU!NDLET, # ſmall veſſel, containing an un- 
certain quantity from three to twenty gallons, 
RUNNER, 1 the upper ſtone of a mill. 22 
perſon that can run very ff, 3 a day book 


county, ſtands on a hill in the middle of 

Rumney marſh, It was incorporated by 
Edwa:d III. by the mme of Barons of the 

town and port of Romney; and 1n the reign. 
of Q. Elzabeth it was made a mayor town, 
by the ſtyle of mayor, jurats, and common- 
alty ; and it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. The chief trade is grazing cattie in 
the marſh. The market is on fatuidzy, the 
fairs on the Toth of April, and Auguſt the 
Toth. Diſtant from London 61 compnted, 
and 73 meaſutred miles, and 36 from Maid- 
fone, - 

RUMNEY-MARSH, a tract in the ſouth eaſt | 
part of Kert, containing between forty and 
fifty thou!- nd acres of firm fruitful land, the 
richeſt paſture in England, where vaſt flocks 
of ſheep, and herds of black cattle ſent hi- 
ther from other parts, are fatt-ned, It has 
two towns, and nineteen pariſhes, which 
were incorporated in the reign of Edward IV. 
by the name of a bailiff, 24 jurats, and the 
commonalty of Romney marſh. 

RU'MOUR (of rumor, lat. common fome) re- 

port, tals, common f-me, 

To R UR, to tell, or ſpread abroad, 

RUMP, the tai! piece of a bird, &c, 

RUMY lame, the remaining members cf 
that ph ment which warred on Charles J. 
and continu d fitting during he protectorſhig 
of Oliver Cio nwell; fo calle?, ſays Claren- 
don, as being che fog end of a carcaſs long 
ſince expired. 

To RU'MPLE, to ruffle, or diſorder. 

RUMSEY, W. lon. 19. 42“. lat. 51 deg.] 2 

pretty large old town in Hampſhire, on the 

river Tele, which runs hence to the South- 
empton bay, and in the road from Saliſbury 
to Southampton. Ir is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, fix aldermen, ard twelve burge!- 


— —— _ 


in a brewers compting houſe. 4 (on thip- 
toard) a rope that it part of the garnet, &c, 
reved thro a block. 
RUNINET, dee RENNErT., 
'RU\T, 1a Scotch or Welch neat or cow, of 
a ſmall fize. 2 a dwarf, or ſhoit fellow, 3 
a canzry bird above three years old. 
RUo EK, or ROU'PIE, an Ef Indian can, 
of about two ſhillings and three pence, ſtet- 
ling, in value. 
RU/PTION (of ruptio, lat. of rumpo to burlt) a 
burſting any part of the body. 
RUPTURE, 1 a burfenneſs, or burſt-be!ly, 
a a hernia, 2 a falling out, a breach of frienc- 
ſhip. 
RU ; I URE wort, the name of an herb. 


|RU!RAL (of raralis, lat. of us the country) of, 


belonging to, relating to, or reſerabling tis 
country. 
RURAL dean. See Rural Dr an, 


RURVC 'OLIST (of ruricela, lat. of rus 3 fam; 


and colo to till) a butb:ndman, or a tiller cf 
the ground, 

RURVGE OUS {of rurigena, lat. of ru the 
county, and g1gno to beget) born, or dwel- 
ling in the country, ; 

RUSH, 1 a kind of weed, 2 a thing of n0 
value, 

To RUSH, 1 to enter haflily, 2 to iſſoe cut 


with violence. 


RUSMA, 2 preparation uſed by the Turks 10 


take off heir. 

RU'SSET, darkiſh, brown. 
RUSSETIN (of rou/fette, fr.) a fort of apf 
of a ruſſet colour, 

RU/SSIA, or MO:COVY, comprehend: great 
part of the continent of Eur ops and Aha, 
extending from 24 to 130 degrees of eit 


longituce, and b: Ween 45 aud BY 5 0 
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R UT 
th latitude 3 bounded by the frozen ocean | 
on the north; by the Pacific ocean and China 
on the eaſt ; by Chineſian Tartary, the Mo- 
21 ; and by Poland, the Baltic ſea, Swediſh 
Finland and Lapland, and Norweyan Lap-| 
}and on the welt ; extending more than 3000 
miles from eaſt to weft, and 1500 from north 
to ſouth 3 but two thirds of it are not culti- 
vated, and ſcar«e inhabited, but the middle 
and ſouthern provinces are many of them as 
tryirful as any in Europe or Aſia, The go- 
vernment is arbitrary, and many impoſe what 
raxes it ſees fit, and yet the annual revenue 
is no more than 3,000,000 pounds ſterling, 
for if they ſhould be advanced higher, it 
would ruin many of the ſubjects. The Ruſ- 
fans are Chriſtians, many of them of the 
Creek church, 

RUST, a cruſt grown over iron, &c, 

RUSTIC, or RU/STICAL (of ruſticus, lat. of 

I the country), 1 of, or pertaining to the 
country. 2 plain, fimple, home-bred. 3 
rue, uncivil, ill-bred. ö 


KU'STIC, ſub. 1 an huſbzndman, a yeoman, | 


a bgor,- a hind, a clown, a churl, a peaſant. 
23n gnorant, or unlearned perſon, 

RUSTI. gods, thoſe who prefided over agri- 
culture ; country deities, 

RUSTIC (in Architecture) a method of build. 

ing in imitation of nature, rather than ac- 
cording to the les of art. 

RUSTIC order (in Architecture) is that which 
hath fuſtie quoins, ruſtic- work, &c, be- 
ing built in imitation of nature, 

RUSTIC guds, the ſtones in the corner of 
buildings when they , ſtznd' out beyond the 
wall, and have their edges chamferred off. 

RU'STIC evark {in Architecture) is where 

, the ſtores of a building are hatch'd or pick'd 
with a point of a hammer, inftead of being 
{mooth, 

RUSTI/CITY (of ruficitas, lat. of rus the 

_ countiy) 7 the country way, or mode, 2 
clewniſhneſs, rudeneſs, fooliſh baſhfulneſs. 

To RU'3TLF, to make a noiſe, as armour, or 
new g:rments do. a 

RUSTY, 1 covered with ruſt, 2 much worn, 

2 clothes. 3 ſullen. 15 

RUT, fr. 1 the copulation of deer, &c, 2 the 
tract a wheel makes in the ground, 

RUTA, Lt. (the Botany) the herb rue, 

RUTRFUL, 1 tender, compaſſionste. 


RU 2 = 
tifol, that deſerves compaſſion. 


RUTHIN, [W. lon, 3%, 20”. lat. 53% 6'.]| 
a a large well inhabited town corporate in 


Denbighſhire, north Wales, governed by two 
2Idermen and burgeſſes. It has a conſider- 


ple market on monday, and fairs on Sep- 


N 


tember the 20th, and October the 31ſt. Di- 
ſtant from London 150 computed, and 183 
meaſured miles. # 


Uſbeck, and Circaſſian Tartars on the] RUTLANDSHIRE, an inland county of Eng- 


land in the biſhoprick of Peterborough, 
bounded by Leiceſterſhire on the weſt, and 
by Lincoloſhire and Northamptonſhire on the 
north and ſouth, It is the ſmalleſt county 
in the kingdom, being no more than 40 
miles in circumference, containing 110,000 
acres, divided into five hundreds, has three 
market towns, and 48 pariſhes ; but it en- 
Joys a very healthful air, and the foil is ex- - 
tremely fertile. It has no borough, but the 
county ſends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title of Duke to the noble family 
of Manners. The rivers of this little county 
are the Welland and Waſh ; the chief town 
is Okeham. 


RUTTVER (of routier, fr.) 1 a direQory for 


the knowledge, or finding out of courſes, 
whether by ſea or land. 2an old beatem 
ſoldier. 


RY'AL, (of real, ſpan. royal) 1 a Spaniſh coin, 


in value about fix-pence three farthings ſter- 
ling. 2 a gold coin which was current for 
ten ſhillings in the reign of Edward VI. un- 
der Henry VIII. for eleven ſhillings and three 
pence, and for fifteen ſhillings in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, 


RYE, a kind of corn, 
RYE, [E. lon. 50 min. lat, 51 deg.] a bo- 


rough town in Suſſex, and one of the two 
ports and appendages to the cinque · port of 
Haſtings. It is a populous town on the bor- 
ders of Kent, and on the fide of a hill, with 
a delightful proſpect of the ſea, Its port 
was once the moſt cor.fiderable between 
Portſmouth and Dover, as being the neareſt 
to Normandy, but is of late ſo choaked up 
with ſand, that the ſmalleſt yefſel can ſcarce 
enter it, and a conſiderable part of the har- 
bour has been gained from the fea, and 
turned into arable land. The town is waſh- 
ed on two ſides by the tides, and on the eaſt 
by the river Rother. The corporation, which 
is by preſcription, conſiſts of a mayor, 12 
Jurats, end the freemen. It has ſent two 
members to parliament ever fince the reign 
of Edward III. The markets are on wed- 
neſday and ſaturday, the fairs are on Whit- 
monday, and Auguſt the toth. The town 
is well ſupplied with water from two hills 
on the land fide by pipes. Here is a free 
grammar - ſchool, and a charity-ſchool for 
teaching thirty children, Diſtant from Lon- 
don 60 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 
and 26 from Lewes, | | 
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ſ, s, the eighteenth letter and fourteenth conſonant of our al. 
phabet ; its ſound is formed by driving the breath through a 
narrow pallage between the palate and the tongue elevated near 
it, together with a motion of the lower jaw and tecth,. towards 
the upper, the lips a little way open, with ſuch a ſpecial configy- 
ration of every part of the mouth and larynx, as renders the voice 
ſomewhat ſibulous or biſſing. The. ſound of this letter is ſome- 
what variable in words. bus it is ſtrong in yes, this, us, thus; 
foft (by final e) as in deviſe, premiſe, wiſe, hoſe, muſe, &c. in which 
words it has the found of x very nearly. It is doubled, and thereby 
made hard at the end of words; as, preſs, iſs, loſs, puſs, &c. 
Sometimes it is ſilent ; as in fe, viſcrunt, &c. We ule: the long 
character /, at the beginning of words, but the ſhort one s at the 
end. In abreviations it ſtands ſometimes for ſocius, as K. S. S. ve. 
gre focretatis ſocius, i. e. fellow cf the royal ſociety. S. A. in medi- 
cinal preſcriptions, ſecundum artem, i. e. according to the rules 

of art. | 


SAB : SA C 


| f 
CABAOTH 3 (VWR23, heb. i. e. hofls, or] 4 the colour black; it is expreſſed in engra- 
8 armies) as the Lord God of Sabbaoth, i, e.] ving by lines drawn acroſs ea ch other. 
the Lord God of hoſts, SABLIE/RE (in Carpentry) a piece of timber 
SABA'THIANS, a ſort of Chriſtian heretics, | as long as a beam, but not fo thick, 
ſo called from one Sabathias a Jew, and af-|SA'BRE, fr. a kind of ſcimitar, being thick 
terwards a biſhop in the fourth century, who] at the back, and turning up towards the 
held heterodox opinions. point. 
SaBBATARIANS, a ſort of heretics who|SA/BULOUS (of ſabuloſus, lat. of ſabulum groſs 
kept the Jewiſh Sabbath inſtead of the Lord's] ſand, or gravel) gravelly, ſandy, full of grols 
day. ſand, or gravel. 
SA BBA TH (N 2 V, heb. i. e. reſt, or a ceſſa- S ACA DE, fr. (in Horſemanſhip) a violent 
tion from labour) 1 the ſeventh day of the} check the cavalier gives his horſe, by draw- 
week, and day of repoſe among the ſews, ing both the reins very ſuddenly ; a correc- 
| obſerved in commemoration of God's reſting} tion uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on 
| 8 after the creation; which is Saturdzy among] the hand. 
the Chtiſtians, 2 by extenſion applied to} SACCHARUM, lat. 1 (among the Ancients) 
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[ 
| the firſt day of the week, called Sunday, ano a kind of honey found in reeds, of a gummy . 
| the Lord's day, obſerved in remembrance off ſubſtance. 2 ſugar, the juice of canes or 
| our Saviour's reſurrection on that doy, reeds, boiled, and baked white and hard, 
| SABBA'TICAL, of, or belonging to the ſab-] SSCCHARUM Saturri, lat, (in Chemiſtry) 
bath, - Sugar of lead. 5 
= - SA'BBATISM, the keeping of the Szbbath. | SACCO beneditro, ital. a kind of linen garment J 
1 SaBELLIANS, a ſect of heretics, ſo called of a yellow colour, with two croſſes on it, 
i from Sabellius their principal, who reduced] and painted over with devils and flames, 
4 the three perſons in the Trinity to three re worn by perſons condemned by the Spariſh S, 
| Tations, or rather reduced the whole to cne] inquiſition to be burnt, as they go to execu- 
| | » perſon of the Father, as th-t they were as tion. ! WO 
the body, ſoul, and ſpirit, which conſtitute} SACCULUS, lat, (a dim. of ſaccus a ſack) a 1 
2 man, little ſack, or bag, a purſe, a ſatchel. 


SABTNA, lat. (in Botany) the herb ſavin. SACERDO/TAL (of ſacerdotalis, lat of ſa- 
SA/BLE, 1 a beaft of a black colour not un-] cerdos a prieſt) of, or belonging to prieſts, or 90 


like a pole cat, 2 the fur of that creatute.| prieſthood, 8 SACK, Ty 


SAD 


2 fout buſhels off 


3 2 quantity of cotton from 
one hundred and a half to four hundred 


weight, 4 2 quantity of wool, being 26 
— or 364 pounds. 5 Spaniſh, or Ca- 
nary wine. 


SACK, to plunder, or lay waſte, ; 
SCKBUT (of ſaquebute, fr.) a muſical in- 
froment of the wind kind. 15 85 
eaCQUE, a fort of gown for women, with 
lrge open plaits behind. ! | 
eaCKING, 1 plundering, or laying waſte. 2 
guff to make ſacks with, uſed in bed-fieads. 
e/CRAMENT (of ſacramentum, lat. of ſa- 
cra myſteries of religion). This word in the 
crigioal Ggnifies an oath z particularly that 
which the ſoldiers took to be true to their 
commanders ; and hence it is elegantly tranſ- 
lated by Chriſtian writers, to ſignify baptiſm 
and the euchariſt, as being two ſolemn 
oaths, or engagements into which they en- 
ter to Chriſt, the captain of their faith, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from all other 

religions. h 

SACKAME/NTAL, of, or belonging to à ſa- 
erament, 

SACRAMEN TA/RIANS, a name given by 
the papiſts to the proteſtants, but chiefly to 
the Calviniſts, as holding erroneous doctrines 
of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 

SA'CRED (of ſacer, lat, of 12, heb, to remem- 
der) 1 holy, divine. 2 ſolemn, awful, 3 
conſecrated, devoted to God, 4 inviolable, 
not to be broken. 5 an epithet given to 
princes, as being Cod's vicegerents. 

SACRED vrit, the holy ſcriptures, the old 
and new teſtament. 

SACRUFEROUS (of ſacrifer, lat. of ſacra 
holy things, and fero to hear) bearing, or 
bringing holy things. 

To SA/CRIFICE (of facrifico, lat. of ſacra 
holy rites, and facto to perform) 1 to offer 
up a ſacrifice, 2 to devote, or give up to, 
3to quit, or abandon a thing upon ſome 
conſideration, 

SACRIFICE, an offering made to God on an 
altar by a regular prieſt, 

dA'CRILEGE (of ſacrilegium, lat. of ſacra 
boly things, and % to ſteal) the ſtealing 
thing out of a holy place, or the profaning 
things devoted to God. f 

SCRILEGIOUS, guilty of ſocrilege. 

SA/CRIST (of ſacriſta, a veſſiy, lat, of ſacra 


holy things) he that keepeth holy things, a 


rely keeper, 
SAD, 1 lorrowfu!, melancholy. 2 grievous, 
cruel, 2 odd kind of, 4 pitifu}, ſorry, 
bad, 5 miſchievous, full of miſchief. 6 ba, 
or dirty, 7 dun, or obſcure, as a ſad co our. 
To SA\UDEN „Ito make iad, or melancholy, 
4 to look ſorrowtul. 3 to make a deep co- 
ur. 5 
1 elk, a feat for a horſeman. 
9 SA'DDLE, 1 to put 2 ſaddle on a horſe, 


| 


SAI 


2 to ride upon. 3 to embarraſs, or perplex. 
SA*'DDUCEES, a heretical ſect among the 
ancient Jews, ſo called (according to ſome} 
from Sadok their f:ſt founder; they allowed 
no books of ſcripture but the five books of 
Moſes; they denied the being of angels and 
ſpirits, the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
reſurrection of the dead. 


SA DDU CISM, the hereſy of the Sadducees. 


SAFE, adj. 1 out of danger, ſecure. 2 inno- 
cent, not dangerous. 3 truſty,” ſace, 4 
happy, joyful, 

SAFE, ſub. a fort of cup-board, 

SAFE conduct, a ſecurity or protection given by 
the king under the great ſeal, for a ſtranger's 
quiet coming in, or going out of the realm, 

SA'FEGUARD (of ſazve-guard:, fr.) 1 pro- 
tection. 2 a kind of upper garment worn 
by women on journeys. 

SA'FELY, 1 without danger, 2 with a fafe 
conſcience. 

SAFETY, ſecurity, free from danger, 

SA'FFRON, (of zapheron arab.) erocus; the 
flower of a plant weil kcown, 

SAGA/CIOUS (of ſagax, lat. of ſagio to fore- 

ſee) 1 quick of apprehenſion, 2 that has a 

quick noſe, 

SAGA'CITY, 1 quickneſs of any ſenſe, eſpe- 
cially of ſcent or ſmelling, 2 penetration, 
quickneſs of wit. 

SA'GATHEE (of ſayette, fr. a dim of ſay) a 
kind of ſlight woolen ſtuff. 

SAGE, adj. (of ſagus, lat. of ſagio to foreſee) 
wiſe, prudent, diſcreet, 

SAGE, ſub, 1 a wiſe man. 2 ſalvia; a ſweet 
ſmelling plant, well known, 

SATA, lat. (in Botany) 1 the upper part 
of any ſmall cyon, graft, or twig of ia tree, 
2 the herb called adder's tongue. 3 (in Aſtro- 
nomy) an arrow; a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of twenty- 
three ſtars, according to Mr, Flamſteed's ca- 
talogue. 4 (in Geometry) the abſciſſe of a 
curve. 5 (in Trigonometry) the verſed fign 
of an arch, ſo called becaule ſtanding on the 
chord 1t reſembles a dart. 

SAGLTTAL, (of ſagittalis, lat.) ſtraight like 
en arrow; as the ſagittal ſuture, 

SAGHTA'RIUS, lat, (i. e. an archer) the 
name of one of the twelve celeſtial figns ; 
the ninth in order, It conſiſts of fifty ftars, 
according to Mr. Flamſteed. 

SAGITTI FEROUS (of ſagittifer, lat, of ſa- 

gitta an arrow, and fer to bear) bearing ar- 

rows. 

$A/GO, the pith of a tree ealled Landan, grow- 

ing in the Molucca iſlands in the Eaſt Indies. 

It is of conſiderable uſe in diet, as a reſtora- 

tive and nouriſher. | 

SAVCK, a Turkith veſſel, proper for the care 

rying of merchandize. 

To SAV/'GNER a moat (in Fortification) is to 

empty it, or draw off the water by convey- 

ances under ground, that it may be paſted 


* * 


| 


Over 


SAL 


over the more eaſily, after they have laid 
hurdles or ruſhes on the mud that temains. 

To SAIL, 1 to ſet fail, or begin a voyage. 2 
to be under fail, or ready to ſail. 

SAIL, 1 a large piece of canvas placed on the 
yards and ſtys of ſhips, ſerving to catch the. 
wind, and thereby to give way to the ſhip, 
Ke. 2 ſhips, as a fleet of a hundred ſail, 
1. e. of a hundred ſhips. 3 the vanes of a 
windmill, 4 (in Falconry) the wings of a 
hawk. | 

SAVLOR, a ſeaman, or mariner. 

SAPNFOIN, fr. the name of an herb, other- 
wiſe called holy- graſs, meddle- fodder, Spa- 
nith trefoil, &c. 

SAINT, fr. (of ſanct᷑us, lat. holy) a holy perſon. 

SAINTS in þ:awen, thoſe bleſſed ſpirits whom 
God has pleaſed to admit inio the heavenly 
regions ot bliſs and happineſs, 

SAINT A»thory's fire, a diſeaſe, like a tetter. 

To SAINT, to canonize, 

SAKE, account, confider=tion, or regard. 

SA'KER, 1 (in Falconry) a fort of hawk. 2 
(in Gunnery) a fort of great gun, of which 
there are three ſizes. ; 

SA'KER extraordinary, one which is four 
inches diameter in bore, and ten foot long, 
Its weight 1800 lb. its load of powder 13 5 Ib. 
its ſhot 3 inches and a half diameter, weighs 
7 Ib. and ſhoots point blank 163 paces. 

SA'KER ordinary, is three inches three quar- 
ters in bore, and 9 foot long, 1500 Ib, weight, 
its charge of powder 5 lb. its ſhot three inches 
and a balf in diameter, and weighs 6 Ib. it 
ſhoots point blank 160 paces. 

SA'KER of the leaſt fize, is three inches and 
a half diameter in bore, and 8 foot long, 
35001b, weight; its charge of powder is 
nearly 3 Ib. and a half, its ſhot 3 inches and 
a quarter in diameter, weighs 4 Ib. 3 quarters, 
and ſhunts point blank 1 50 paces. 

SAKERF'T (in Felconry) the male of the 
ſaker hawk. 

SAL, lat. ſalt, S 

SAD alkali, a ſalt made from the herb ka/!, 
uſed in making glaſs. 

SAL armoniac, or SAL ammoniac, a natural 
falt, ſo called becauſe formerly dug out of 
the ſands of Africa, near Jupiter Ammon's 
temple ; but what is of uſe among us is facti- 
tious, being a compoſition of urine, ſea ſalt, 
and wood ſoot. 

SAL gemmæ, lat. a ſalt dug out of the earth, 
chiefly in Poland, & c. It is ſo called from 
its tranſparency, | 

SAL prunellæ, alt petre, . having its volatile 
parts taken away, by burning flowers of 
ſolphur on it, while it is melted in a cru- 
cible. 

SAL volatile oleoſum, lat. an aromatic volatile 
ſalt of ſal ammoniac, dulcified with ſpirit 
of wine, 

SALA'!CIOUS (of ſalax, lat. of ſalio to leap, 
or cover) luitful, lecherous, wanton, 


S AE 


SALA'CITY, laſt, or wantonnefe, | 
SA/LAD (of ſalade, fr.) 1 a fort 0 
nd 2 a ſallet. - calquez of 
SALAMA/NDER (of o a, gr) 2 ſpot. 
ted creature, reſembling a lizard in ſhape ; it 
will live for a while in the flames. 
SA'LARY (of ſalarium, lat. a ſtipend) a gj: 


pend, a penſion, or annual allowance of 


wages. | 

SALE, a ſelling, or putting up to be ſold, 

SA/LEABLE, fit to be ſold. 

SALE BROUS (of ſalebroſus, lat. of ſalebra 3 
rough, or rvgged place) rough, rugged, un- 
even. | 

SALE'/BRITY, craggineſs, unevenneſ, 

SA/LESMAN, one that ſell- ready-mdeclothes, 

SA'/LIENT, (of ſaillant, fr, of ſailler to ad- 
vance outward) projecting, leaping forware, 

SALIC A\STRUM, lat. a kind of wild vine 
running upon willow trees. 

ee "Rog (of ſalinus, lat. of ſal ſalt) alt, bi- 
niſh. a 

SA LIQUE /azv, a French law, which excludes 
femal-s from the crown, 

SA/LIQUE land, France, or the land about, 

SALISBURY, [W. lon. 19, 55 lat. 51. 6. 
a very hindſome city, and a biſhop's ſee in 
Wiltſhire, called alſo New Sarum, becauſe 
that formerly the city ſtood on a hill about 
two miles from this city, which for want of 
water, and for other inconveniencies, the in- 
habitants left and built this city; which is 
ſitue de near the conflux of the Bourn, Nd. 

- dir, and Avon; the water cf the two lat 
run through the ftreets in bricked canals, Its 
ſtreets are many, ſpacious, well built, and 
gener ly at right angles: the market place 
is large enough for drawing up three or four 
battalions ; and is adorned with a curiuus 
market- houſe. It is become very populous, 
and is governed by a mayor, high-fieward, 

* recorder, deputy- recorder, twenty-four al. 

dermen, thirty common council, a town- 
clerk, and three ſerjeants at mece; and ha 
markets on tueſday and ſaturday, f-irs c 
January the 6th, tueſday after Epiphany, 
Lady-day, and the monday before it, Whit- 
tueſday, thurſday after Michaelmas, Oftover 
the 2nd, and December the 29th, beſides the 
fortnight fairs from the 15th of Decembet io 
March the 2 5th. Its chief manufacture 
are fine flannels, and clothes for the Turky 
trade called Saliſbury-whites z but tis a plate 
of great trade, and reckoned one of the mol 
flouriſhing cities in the kingdom. Here are 
three churches, beſides the cathedral ; 2 large 

cloiſter, the biſhop's palace, three cbarity- 
ſchools, in which 170 children are educated 
and cloathed, and a college for ten widow 
of poor clergymen, built A. D. 1683. b) Dr. 
Seth Ward, who had contributed very largely 
toward making the Avon navigable fro 

Chrifl-church, which was begun in Octone! 
1675, but could not be brought nears! 1 
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Arong, The cathedral was begun A. D. 1219, 
by biſhop Poor, finiſhed in 12 58, and con- 
ſecrated in preſence of Henry III. and many 
of the nobility and prelates. The fabric is 


me moſt elegant in the kingdom, being built] 


in the form of a lanthorn, with a ſpire of 
ſteeſtone in the middle, the talleſt in Eng- 
land, being 410 feet high, the walls are no 
more than four inches thick, therefore a bell- 
fry is built near it, in which are eight bells. 
This church is ſaid to have as many windows 
2s are days, as many pillars as hours, and gates 
2s are months in the year. It ſtands in that 
called formerly Meryfield, now the cloſe, 
without the liberty of the city, and is ſur - 
rounded by genteel houſes of the canons, 
prebendaries, &c, and boarding- ſchools for 
young gentlemen and ladies. This city hes 
given the title of Earl to ſeveral families, 
but now to that of Cecil, It ſends two 
members to parliyment, Diſtant from Lon- 
don 70 computed, and 83 meaſured miles. 

SALIVA, lat. ſpittle. 

$ALIVARIOUS (of ſalivarius, lat, of ſaliva) 
belonging to the ſpittle. 

To SALIVATE (of ſab wo, lat. of ſaliva ſpit- 
tle) 1 to ſpit, or throw out ſpittle. 2 to 
flux, or cauſe ſpittle or rheum to flow out of 
the mouth. 

SALIVA/TION, 1 a defluxion of rheum into 
the mouth, 2 a method of curing venereal, 
ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate caſes, by 
promoting a ſecretion of ſpittle. 

SA'LLET (of ſalade, fr.) a diſh of raw hetbs, 
with oil, vinegar, ſalt, &c, - 

SA'LLOW, adj. pale, yellowiſh. 

SALLOW, ſub. the willow- tree. 

SALLY, 1 an irruption, or iſſuing out of the 
beſieged upon the beſiegers. 2 a tranſport, 
or flaſh, | 

To SA'LLY, to iſſue out upon. 

SA'LLY port, a door in the body of a fortified 
place through which the ſally 1s made, 

SALMANGU'NDI, an Italian diſh. 

SALMODY, the finging of pſalms, hymns, 
and ſpiritual ſongs, 

SALMON (of ſalmo, lat.) a large fine fiſh, 

SALMON trout, a young ſalmon. 

SALMON pipe, a machine, or device, to catch 
l:]mons, and ſuch other fiſh. 

SALMON ſezoſe, the young fry of ſalmons, 

SALOON (in Architecture) a grand, lofty, 
ſpacious ſort of Hall, vaulted at top, and uſu- 
ally taking two ftories, for the reception of 
great viſitors, | 

SALT (of ſal, lat.) one of the five chemical 
principles, and is that which gives conſiſtence 
o bodies, and preſerves them from corrup- 
tion, 

Efential SALT, is ſalt extracted from the juice 
of plants by cryſtallization, or other eaſy, 
natural means. 

Fixed SALT, is thit which is extracted from 


ihe 2ſhes ot a plint, by bkuiling them in al 


two * of the town, the fiream being too 
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gooſ quantity of water, and then evaporatin® 

the liquor to a dryneſs, the ſalt will remain 

in the bottom of the veſſel. 

SALT of tartar, is made by calcining crude 
tartar, and then boiling it in water, and eva» 
porating the liquor to a dryneſs, as above, 

SALT petre (of ſal, lat. ſalt, and ela, gr. 2 
rock) a kind of mineral ſalt. 

SA'LTASH, [W. lon. 49, 30“. lat. 53%. 26.0] 
a borough- town in Cornwall, in the pariſh 
of at. Stephen, about three miles from Ply- 
mouth dock, It was incorporated by 
Charles II. conſiſting of a mayor and fix 
alde: men, who, with the burgeſſes, may 
chuſe a recorder. It has large privileges 
over its haven, which is capable of a ſhip of 
any burthen ; and ſends two members to 
patliament. It has a merket on ſaturday, 
well frequented by the men from lymouth 
dock, and fairs vn Candlemeſs and St, James's 
day, Here is a handſome town- houſe, + 
market - houſe, and a free ſchool. Diſtant 
from London 184 computed, and 226 mea- 
ſured miles, and 20 from Launceſton, 

SA/LTATORY (of ſalratorius, lat, of ſalio to 
leap, or dance) of, or belonging to leaping, 
or dancing. x 

. Sas a trader, or dealer in ſalt, or ſalt 

ſh. 

SALTFLEET, a ſmall town in Lincolnſtyre, 
which has a market on ſaturday, and an har- 
bour on the German ocean, Diſtant from 
London 125 computed, and 140 meaſured 
miles, and 27 from Lincoln, 

SA'LTLESS, without ſalt. 

SA'LTMAN, a dealer in ſalt, 2 

SA/LTNESS, the quality of ſomething that 
is impregnated with falt 3 or that yields a 
ſaline taſte, ö 

SA LTU AR (of ſaltuarius, lat. of ſaltus a 
foreſt) a foreſter, a verderer, a ranger, a 
keeper of a foreſt, park, or wood. 

SALTUO'SE (of ſaituoſus, lat. of ſaltus a ſo- 
reſt) fall of woods, or foreſts. 

SALTUS, lat. 1 a foreſt, a thick wood, a 
thicket, a lawn in a park. 2 (in Law) high 
or tell wood, in contradiſtinction to coppice, 

or under- wocd, 

ALVAGF, a recompence allowed to perſons 
for ſaving, or preſerving goods out of a 
wreck, &c. 


[SALVA'TION, eternal felicity, or the being 


reſcued from endleſs miſery, and admitted to 
a ſtate of everlafling happineſs. 
SA'LVATORY, a ſurgeon's box for holding 
various fort ot unguents, c. 
SALU!/BRIOU (of ſaluber, lat. of ſalus health) 
wholeſome, hexlthtu! | 
SALU/BRIUTY, wholefomeneſfs, heaithfulneſs, 
To SALVE (of ſalvo, lat. to ſave) I to fave, or 
preſerve. 2 to make up 2 bufineſs, ſo as to 
come off weil, to accummodate a dif- 
ference. JV 


A 


I 


SALVE, an ointment, 
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SALVE 2, lat. (of ſalvus health) God fave 
you, I wiſh you health. 

SALVEDICTION (of ſalvedictio, lat. of ſal- 
wus health, and dico to ſpeak) a wiſhing 
health to others. 

SA'LVER, 1 one that faves a ſhip, or her 
goods, 2 a piece of plate, to ſet glaſſes, &c. 
on. 

S ALVI, lat. (in Botany) the herb ſage, fo 
called from its ſalutary qualities. | 

SA'/LVO, 1 an exception. 2 a come-off, 

SALUTA'/TION (of ſalutatia, lat. of ſaluto to 
ſalute) a ſaluting, or greeting, a paying re- 
ſpect, | 

SA'LUTARY (of ſalutaris, lat. of ſalus health) 
wholeſome, healthful, 

To SALU'TE (of ſaluto, lat, of ſalus health) 
1 to greet, to bid good morrow, or good 
even, 2 to pay reſpect, or reverence to any 
one. 3 to kiſs, 

SALUTE, 1 an outward mark of civility. 2 
a kiſs. 3 a diſcharge of cannon or ſmall 
arms in reſpect and honour to ſome perſon of 
quality. . 

SAMA/R, or SAMA/RR, a fort of long robe, 
a veſt, or gown, | 

SAMBENUVITO. See Sacco beneditto. 

SAM5UCUS, lat. (in Botany) the elder tree, 

SAME, identity, 

SA!MIAN earth, a medicinal earth brought 
from Samos, an illand in the Mediterranean 
ſea. 


SAMOSTE!NIANS, a ſect of the ancient 


anti-trinitarians, ſo called from one Samo- |. 


ſetenus biſhop of Antio«h. 

SA'MPHIRE, or SA'MPIRE, a plant that 
generally grows on clefts and precipices near 
the ſea, | 

SA'MPLER (a corruption of the Latin exam- 
plare) 1 a pattern, or model. 2 a piece of | 
linen for girls to make letters, &c, on in 
needle. work, 

SA'MPLE, ſome part of a commodity, given 
as à pattern, to ſhew the quality, or condi- 
tion of it. 8 

SAMPS/E/IANS, a ſect, not properly Chri- 
ſlians, Jews, nor Gentiles ; they allow of one 
God, and are ſtiff unitarins. 

SAN. benito, See Sacco beneditto. 

SANA LE (of ſanabilis, lat, of ſans to heal) 
that may be healed, or cured, 

SA'NATIVE, of a hezling quality. | 

SANCE, a word borrowed from the French, 
for without. 

SANCE bell (i, e. ſanctus bell) a little bell for. 
merl/ uſed in every church; ſo called, be- 
cauſe rung when the prieſt ſaid, ſanctus, ſance 
tus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth, i. e. holy, h:ly, 
Lord God of hoſts. | 

SANCTIFICA/TION, a hallowing, ſancti- 
fying, or making bol y. 

To 5A/NCTIFY (of ſanctifico, lat, of ſanFus 
holy, and facio to make) to hallow, or make 
holy, 


SAN 
8 (Io (of fſanRiloguu, lat, of 
anus holy, and loguor to ſpeak) ſpeaking 
divinely. 8 ws ry : | 
SANCTIMO'NIAL, of, or pertaining to ho. 
lineſs. 


SA'NCTIMONY, 1 holineſs, devounneks, 2 


honefly, or integrity. 


{SA'NCTION (of ſan#1o, lat. of ſands ea. 


bliſhed) 1 a decree, or ordinance. 2 a con- 

- firmation, or ſettlement ; the authority given 
to a judicial act. 

has CTiTY (of fanfitas, lat. of ſandtus holy) 

olineſs. 

SA'NCTUARY (of ſanfuarium, lat. of ſarfiy 
holy) 1 the moſt holy place in the tabernz. 
cle. 2 a church, 3 a refuge, or aſylum, 

SA NCTUM ſar&orum, lat. the holy of holie, 

SAND, a fine hard gravelly earth, 

SAINDAL (of ſandalium, lat, of 9d, dy, 
1, e. a ſhallow ſhoe) a ſort of old faſhioned 

flat ſhoe, the uppermoſt part whereof i 
open. 

SANDARAC, 1 the beſt red erſenic, or d. 
pine. 2 the gum of the juniper tree. 

SANUBACH, [W. lon, 29, 280. lat. 57? 

5. ] a ſmall town in Cheſhire, delightfully 
fituate on the Weelock, which comes in 
three ſtreams from Mowcop-hill, and fall 
into the Dan a little above the town, It is 
principally noted for its fine ftone church, 
and two ſtone croffes in the market. place, 
on which the hiſtory of Chriſt's life is cory- 
ed, The connoiſſeurs in malt liquor fy, 
their ale is as gocd as that of Derby, |: 
has a market on thurſday, and fairs on Eater 
tueiday, Whit-wedneſday, the monday after 
St, Bartholomew, and the wedneſday before 
Chriſtmaſs for three days, Diſtant fron 
London 125 computed, and 153 meaſured 
miles, and 25 from Cheſter, 

SAND bags {in Fortification) are bags con- 
taining about a cubical foot of earth; they 
are uſed for raifing parapets in haſte, or ta 
repair what is beaten down; they are of uſe 
when the ground is rocky, and affords 10 
earth, for the beſiegers to carry on their ape 
proaches, becauſe they can eafily be brouplt 
from ſome diſtance, and removed at pleaſure, 
The ſmaller ſand- bags hold about half a - 
bical foot of earth, and ſerve to be place 
upon the ſuperior table of the parapet, t0 
cover thoſe that are behind, who fire throug 
the embraſures, or intervals which ate leck 
between, 

SAND. BLIND, pur. blind, near- ſighted, 

SAND cen, eels that live in the ſand. 

SAN DERS, the marrow of a certain beny- 
beating tree in the Indies, which is of the 
three ſorts, white, yellow, and red. 

SANDEVER (/in de verre, fr. i. e. tbe 
greaſe or ſcum of glaſs) the droſs of glals, 8 
the ſcum that riſes from the aſhes of itt 
herb kat, 

SAND-gave!, a duty paid by. the any 


| 


-* fone. 


SANGUIS draconis, lat. i. e. dragon's blood. 


SAN 


the lord of the manor of Redley in Chou- 

cefterſhire, for liberty to dig ſand. 
Sa /NDLING, the name of a ſea fiſh, 
$\NDWICH, [W. lon. 19. 200. lat. 51“. 


20\] a borough-town in Kent, and one of 
the cinque-ports, between Ramſgate and the 


| ſouth Foreland, at the bottom of its bay, 
near the mouth of the Stour, It was for- 
merly one of the chief ports of England, 
and was walled ; it bas ſtill a wall on the 
north and weſt ſides, and a ditch and ram- 
part on the others ; but the harbour has for 
many years been ſo choaked up with ſands, 
that there is not water ſufficient for ſhips of 
any conſiderable fize: It was firſt incorpo 
rated by the name of barons, and by Ed- 
ward III. by the Ryle of mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty, Here are three churches, 
three hoſpitals, a cuſtom-houſe, a quay, two 
charity-ſchools for 25 boys, and as many 
girls, and a free-ſchool, which has an en- 
dowment for ſending two ſcholars to Lincoln 
college, Oxford, every year. 
trace is malting and ſhip- building. Its 
markets are wedneſday and ſaturday, its fairs 
on November the 23d for three days, and 
the 1ſt of April, and the 1ſt of October for 
cattle. Diſtant from London 62 computed, 
and 70 meaſured miles, and 42 from Maid- 


SANDY, adj. full of ſand. 

SANDY, red, or red hair'd. 

SANDY, lat. (of 127, heb. ſcarlet) 1 a kind 
of red or purple colour, made of ceruſe and 
ruddle burned together, 2 a ſhrub bearing 
flowers of a ſcarlet colour, 

SANE (of ſanus, lat. of aeg, gr. whole) 1 

« Whole, healthful, in good ſtate of body. 2 
ſound of memory, well in his wits, in his 
right mind, 3 ſober, temperate, 4 wiſe, 
knowing, 

SANNGIAC, a governor of a city, or country 
in the Turkiſh dominions, next in dignity to 
2 Beplerbeg, 

dA NGCLANT, fr. bloody, covered with blood. 

WYNGLIE'R, fr. (with Hunters) a wild boar 
of four years old. . 

SANCUIFICA\TION (of ſanguis blood, and 

facio, lat, to make) the turning of the 
nouriſhment into blood. 

SANGUI/'FLUOUS (of ſanguifluus, lat. of 
1 blood, and fluo to flow) flowing with 
000. 


The chief 


SAP 

SA'NHEDRIM,orSA/NHEDRIN (of XD, 
heb.) the ſupreme court of juſtice, among 
the ancient Jews z it conſiſted of the high 
prieft and ſeventy elders. 

SA/NICLE, the herb ſelf. heal, 

SANIES, lat. a thin ſerous matter iſſuing out 
of a wound, 

SANIO'DES, or SANIDO DES (of andes, 
gr. of cave a table, and ti, form) a diſ- 
eaſe when the breaſt is iraitened, and flatted 
like a table, 

SA*NITY (of ſanitas, lat. of ſano to heal) x 


health, ſoundneſs of body, 2 ſoundneſs of 
mind, and memory, 
SAP, I the juice of trees, 2 the white part 


of the tree, between the bark and the wood, 
3 (in Building) is the digęing a trench at the 
foot of- a wall, ſo as to bring it down for 
want of ſupport. 4 (in the Military art) is 
the digging deep under the earth, and ſink- 
ing lower by degrees to paſs under the glacis, 
and open a way to come under cover to the 
paſſage of the moat. After they have over- 
come all the obſtacles which the beſieged 
have oppoſed to hinder their approaches, and 
that notwithfanding their ſalliee, they are 
at laſt got near the foot of the glacis, the 
trench is carried direly forwards, dhe work 
men covering themſelves the beſt way they 
can, with blinds, wool- packs, ſand- bags, or 
mantelets upon wheels. When they are got 
to the foot of the glacis, they make empaule 
ments or traverſes on each fide to lodge a 
good body of men, The ſap is made five or 
fix fathom from the ſaliant angle of the gla- 
cis, where the men are only covered fide= 
ways; wherefore they lay planks over their 
heads with hurdles and earth above them. 
Having by this means obliged the enemy to 
quit the covert way, the pioneers with man- 
telets, wool-packs, or ſand- bags, make im- 
mediately a lodgment, covering themſelves 
the moſt advantageouſly they can from the 
fire of the oppoũte baſtion. 
SA'PHIRE, a precious ſtone, of a beautiful 
azure colour, tranſparent and glittering with 
golden ſparkles, 
SA/PID (of ſapidus, lat. of ſapientia, a reliſh, 
or guſt) 1 ſavoury, well-taſted, 2 diſcreet, 
rudent, 
SA/PIENCE (of ſapientia, lat. of ſapiens wiſe) 
1 wiſdom. 2 a reliſh, or guſt. 
SAPIENTI POTENT (of ſapientipotens, lat. 


M'NGUINARY (of ſanguinarius, lat. of ſan- 
gus blood) cruel, blood- thirſty, delighted 
in ſhedding of blood. 

$4'NGUINE, 1 blood red, or of a red eo- 
lour, 2 full of blood, or in whom blood 
predominates, 3 briſk, bold, daring, pre- 
ſumptuous, | 


It is the weeping of a tree, which bears a 


fruit-not unlike a cherry, the fkin of which 


pull'd off, they ſay, reſembles a dragon, 


of ſapientia wiſdom, and potens powerful) 

powerful in wiſdom, that by wiſdom is able 

to do much. 

SA'PLESS, without ſap. 

SA!/PLING, a young tree. 

SAPORIVFEROUS (of ſaporifer, lat, of ſaper 
a ſavour, and fero to bear) cauſing, or bear= 
ing a ſavour. 

SAPORVFIC (of ſaporificus, lat. of ſapor 2 

favour, and facio to make) cauſing favour, 


reliſh, or taſte, 
| Aaaavz3 SAP- 


 SAIRCEL (with Falconers) the pinion of a 


SAILCENET, a fort of thin ſilk for women's 


 $RC05>Is, gr. the faculty of breeding fleſh. 
 SARCO'TiCS (of -agzwrixz,gr. of ag fleſn) 


' SARCULA'TION {of ſarculatio, lat. of ſarculo 


SAR 


SA'POROUS (of ſaporus, lat, of ſapor taſte) 
favoury, reliſhing . 

SA/PQROUS bodres (in Philoſophy) are ſuch as 
are capable of yielding ſome kind of taſte, 
when touched with the tongue, 

SA/'PPHIC poetry, a kind of Greek and La- 


tin verſe, fo called of Sappho, a famous 


poeteſs of Mytelene, the inventteſs of it. 
SA“ PIX G, 1 undermining, 2 (in the Mili- 
try art). See SAP. 
SA/PPY, having ſap. 


* SA/XABAND (of ſarabande, fr.) a kind of 


dance, 

SARCASM (of -a:u:0 pr, gr. of cagnifey 
to mock) a bitter taunt, a biting, or nip- 
ing jeſt. 

SARCA'>TICAL, ſcelfing, biting, ſatirical, 
done by way of ſarcaſm. 


h:wk's wing. 


.hon4s , &c, 


SA/RCUING time, the time when huſbindmen 


weed their coin. | | 15 

SAKCOCEILE, gr. (of ce, fleſh, and xn 

a a tumom) a rupture, or fleſhy excreſcence,| 
very hard, rifing by little and little. about 
the toſticle, or innet membrane of the ſcio- 
tum | 

SAECOCO'LLA, gr. (of e fleſh and a 
glue) a gum 00zing out of a thorny tree in 
Perſis. | | | 

SARCO'LOGY (of cagxonoſie, gr. of cact; 
fleſh, and ue a diſcourſe} a diſcourſe on 
the fleſh, or the ſoft part of a human body, 

SARCOMA, gr. a fleſhy excreſcence, or lump 
growing in any part of the body, particularly 
the noſtrils. | 

SARCO'MPHALUM (of &o:4xopuparcy, gr. 
of ca; fleſh, and capancg the navel) a 
fleſhy excreſcence, or bunching out of the 
navel, 

SARCOPHA/GUS, or SARCOPHA'GUM 
(of 6224:%paſo;, gr. of oagt fleſn, and paw 
to eat) a tomb, or coffin made out of a ſtone 
ſo called, becauſe it would conſume a dezd 
body in forty days, and therefore the ancients 
leid in them thoſe bodies they had not a 
mind to burn. 


medicines proper to fill up wounds with new 
fle ſh. 


to weed) a weeding, or plucking up of weeds, 
SARDA, gr. (of cag? ſleſh) a precious ſtone 
of a fleſh colour, half tranſparent, 
SARDACHA'TES, gr. a ſort of agate, of a 
cornelian colour. 
SARDIUS lapis, lat. a kind of onyx ſtone of 
a black colour, called a carneol, 
SA, DO NN, er. a precious fone, partly of 
the colour of s man's nail, and partly of the 
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S ARK. See SHARE. 

SARPLVAR, ot SARP-CLOTH (of ſeri. 
liere, fr.) 1 canvas to wrap wares in, 2, 
pocket, or half ſack, 

SARRASINE, fr. (in Fortification) a ſort of 

port cullis, otherwiſe called a herſe, which 

is hung with a cord over the gite of a town 
or fortreſs, and let down in caſe of a ſur. 
prize. - 

SARSAPARULLA, a plant growing in Ame. 
rica, much uſed in diet-drinks, 

SAR>E, a ſort of fine lawn fieve. 

SARSENET, See SARCENET. 

SART (in Agriculture) a piece of wood-land 
turned into arable, 

Old SARUM, ſtznds on a high, ſteep, chill 
hill, about a mile north of Saliſbury, It is 
of an orbicular form, and has double in. 
trenchments, but was deſerted in the reign 
of Henry III. fo that one farm houfe is all 
tht remains of this ancient city; yet it i 
called the borough of Old Sarum, and ſendt 
two members to parliament, who are choſen 
by the proprietors of certain adjacent land. 

SASH, 1 a ſort of girdle, 2 an ornament 
worn by military officers when on duty, 32 
moveable window of wooden work with large 
ſquares. : 

SASHOOYNS, leathers put about the ſmall of 

the leg under a boot, to prevent its wrink- 
ling. | 

SA/SSAFRAS, a large tree growing in Vitgi- 
nia, Florida, and other parts of Ametia, 

the root and bark of which are much uſe 
in diet · drinks for the ſcurvy, gout, droply, 
and lues venerea. 

SASSE, a lock in a river, a flood-gate, of 
ſluice, | 

SA'TAN („w, heb. i. e. an Adverſary) tle 
devil, 

SATA/NICAL, of, or pertaining to vztan, 
malicious, deviliſh, - diabolical. 

SA'TCHEL (of ſacculus, lat. a dim. of ſatu: i 
ſock) a little ſack or bag. 

SA'TED, glutted, 

SATELLITE +, (of ſatelles, lat, of , 
Syr. a companion) a guard, or a perſon thit 
attends on another, either for his ſafety, 
to be ready to execute his pleaſure, 

SATE'LLITES +, 1 life guards, or officers it- 
tending on a king or prince. 2 (in Aﬀtro- 
nomy) certain ſecondary planets moving round 
the other planets, as their centre. 90 
called becauſe they are always attending then, 
and perform their revolutions round the {uo 
rogethes, Such is the moon to our earth. 

The words moon and ſatellite are ſometime: 
uſed indifferently ; but ordinarily we diftin- 
guiſh, uſing the term moon for the carth's 
ſatellite, and ſatellite for little moons late) 
diſcovered about Jupiter and Saturn. 

To Sa I' LATE (of ſatio, lat. of carl, gr. (0 

| load) to fatisfy, to glut, to cloy. 


colour of a cornelien lone, - | | 


SATIELY, fulneſe, gluts _ $4718, 


S=3 7 
SATIN, fr. a ſort of fk ſtuff, very ſmooth 
2nd ſnining. 8 
Sa TIR (of ſatura lanx, a baſon filled with 
all manner of fruits offered to Ceres and Bac- 
choc) a poem, or diſcourſe, rebuking vice 
frply, and not regarding perſons, 
$4TVRICAL, ſevere, biting, ſharp,, 
$4/TIRIST, a writer of ſatires. 
To SA TIRIZE, to lampoon, rally, or re- 
rehend, 
© TISFA/CTION, 1 content, 2 amends, or 
reparatian. 3 revenge for an injury. 
$ATISFA/CTORY, ſufficient to ſatisfy. 
To SA!TISFY (of ſatisfacro, lat. of ſatis 
enough, and facto todo) I to fill with meat. 
2 to content, or pleaſe, 3 to ſatiate, or 
cloy. 4 to indulge, or give way to. 5 to 
ay, or make full payment, 6 to convince, 
or make appear 
SYTRAPA (of the Perſic DUN a 
great ruler) a chief ruler, a Jord lieutenant 
of a county, a baſſa, the chief ruler of a 
rovince in Perſia, 
SA/TTEN,- See SATIN. | 
SATURANNTIA (in Phyſic) See ARSOR- 
BENTS, | 
To SA URATE (of ſaturo, lat. to fill) x to 
fill, to glut, to cram, to ſate, to cloy. 2 to 
ſuffice, or be ſufficient for, | 
'SYTUP.DAY, the ſeventh or laſt day of the 
week, ſo called from an idol worſhipped on 
this day by the ancient Saxons, which they 
called Seater, thought to be the ſame as the 
Saturn of the Latins, LS 
SATU/RITY, ſatiety, fulneſs, exceſs, glut. 
Sa TURN (of Saturnus, lat. of ſatus ſown, 
| becauſe he is ſuppoſed to prefide over Agri- 
culture) x he was (according to the poets) 
the ſon of Cœlus and Terra, or Veſta, whom 
ſome call his daughter; or as Plato, of Oce- 
anus and Tethys. He married Ops, or Rhea 
his own ſiſter, and had by ber Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, Pluto, and Juno. Being expelled by 
Jupiter, he came into Italy, and firſt taught 
the rude people to plow and ſow, and in- 
vented the ſcyth, which ſome attribute to 


| 


| 


SAV 


one, and »fcerwards three; duing which 
the ſlaves were on a level with their maſters. 


SATU'RNIAN, or SATU'RNINE, 1 of, of 


belonging to the planet Satu 
3 dull, heavy, melancholy. 
SATURNI'NIANS, a branch of the Gno- 
ſticks, ſo called from Saturnus, a diſciple of 
Menander, their principal. | 
SA'TYR (of ſatyrus, lat, of Oy, heb. to 
hide) 1 a fabulous demi-god, the upper part 
like a man, ſave that he had horns on his 
head, in the nether part reſembling a goat. 
They ſculked up and down the woods, over 
which they were faid to preſide. 2 a kind of 
em. See SATIR, | 
SATYRT A451S, gr. 1 the luſtful extenſion of 
the yard, 2 the immoderate deſite of ve- 
nery. z it is ſometimes taken for the le- 
proſy, becauſe that diſeaſe makes the ſkin 
look rough, like that of a ſatyr. 4 a ſwel- 
ling of the glandules behind the ears. 
SATY'RION, lat. the herb ragwort, cr prieſts 
intle. | 
SAV AGE , fr. adj. wild, 
SA/VAGES, ſub. wild barbarous people, with- 
out any fixed habitation, religion, law, or 


rn. 2 barren» 


policy, | ; 

SAV AN 4, ſpan. paſture ground in America. 

SAUCE, fr. 1 pickled roots, hetbs, ſallets, &c, 

any thing that reliſhes food. 2 dear. 

SAUCE- alone, the name of an herb. 

SAUCE box, an impertinent fellow. 

SAU CER (of ſauciere, fr.) a ſmall diſh to hold 
ſauce, &c. ö 

SAUC'SSE, fr. (in Gunnery) a long train of 
powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, 
of about two inches diameter, uſed to fire a 
bomb cheſt, | 

SAUCPSSONS, fr. (in Military affairs) fag- 
gots, or facines made of large boughs of trees 
bound together ; they are commonly uſed to 
cover men, to make empaulments, traverſes, 
or breaſt-works, in ditches full of water, to 
render the way firm for carriages, &c. 

SAU'CY, 1 impertinent, malapert, 2 inſo- 
lent, rude. | 


him as the god of time. In his reign the 
poets fix the golden age. 
the higheſt of all the planets, but the ſloweſt 
in motion. Some reckon it ſeventy-one, 
others ninety-one times bigger than the earth; 
its mark is 


than thirty years, The length of its day, or 
revolution round its own axis, is two minutes 
and one ſecond, tho' it is greatly doubted ; 
whether it revolves on its own axis. It has 
five ſatellites, and a- ring ſurrounding his 
middle, like the horizon of the globe. 3 
(in Chemiſtry) lead, 


of Saturn among the ancient Romans ; it 
begin on the 17th of December, and con- 


1 


| The length of its year, or | SAVINE, ſabina, the name of an herb, 
revolution round the ſun is ſomewhat leſs SA VING, fob. 1 ſparing, or not laviſhing. 2 


| Unugd five or ſeven days, tho? originally but To SA'VOUR, 1 to taſte, or reliſh. 
| _ | 


SAVE, except, but, 


2 (in Aſtronomy) | To SAVE (of ſalvo, lat. of ſalus ſafety) 2 to 


deliver, or free from danger. 2 to lay up, 
or reſerve, 3 to ſpare, 4 to prevent, ot 
hinder, 5 to keep, or preſerve. 


ſalvation, or happineſs, 
ception, 

SA'VING, adj. 1 that ſaves, 2 thrifty, ſpar- 
ing. 

SAVIOUR, one that ſaves or delivers; it is 
generally applied by way of pre-eminence to 
our bleſſed redeemer. 


3 a ſalvo, or ex- 


SATURN -5L12, or SATU/RNALS, the feaſts | To vAU/NTER, to go idling up and down, 
{ SA'VOUR (of ſaveur, fr.) 1 taſte, or reliſh. 


2 ſcent, or ſmell, 
2 to 
taſte, 


To SAW, to cut with a ſaw. 


Jo take SAY (in Hunting) is to draw a knife 


SCA/BROUS (of ſeabroſus, lat. of ſeaber 


SC LA, lat. I a ladder, 


SC: A 
taſte, or have a taſte, 3 to be like, or have 
ſomething of. 
SA'VOURY, adj. 1 that has a good favour, 2 
delicious, charming. 
SA'VOURY, ſub. ſatureia, the name of an 
herb. a | 
SAVOY'S, affine fort of cabbage, firſt brought 
from Savoy, whence the name. 
SAU'SAGE (of ſauciſſe, fr.) a ſort of pudding 
made with pork, ſpices, &. in a hog's gut. 
SAW, 1 an inſtrument with teeth, uſed by 
carpenters, &c. to cut boards, &c, with. 2 a 
wile ſaying, a proverb. 


SAW. Hip, a ſea-fiſh, ſo called from its having 
a ſharp tooth'd bone, like a ſaw, of about 
three foot long in its forehead. 


SCA 

SCALA'DO (from the verb 75 ſcal:) a fu riot 
attack upon the wall or rampart of a fortic 
fied place, with ſcaling ladders, 

To SCALD, to burn with hot liquor, 

To SCALE (of ſcala, lat. a ladder) 1 to take 
the ſcales from à fiſh, 2 to mount upon 2 
wall with ladders. 

SCALE, 1 part of the covering of a fiſh. 2 
the gammut, or ſcale of muſic. 3 a gu- 
duated line for the meaſuring diftances in a 
map, 4 (in Mathematics) the degrees of 
any arch of a circle, or of right lines drawn 
or engraven on a rule, as fines, tangents, &t. 

SCALE NVA, lat. (of “e, gr. unequal) 
(in Geometry) a triangle whoſe three ſides 
are all unequal, | 

SCALES, a pair of balances, 


SAW. wort, an herb whoſe leaves are jagged [SCALE board, a fort of thin board, uſed in 


like a ſaw. 


making band- boxes. 


SA'XIFERAGE (of ſaxum, lat, a ſtone, and {SCALL, ſeurf on the head. 
frango to break) a medicinal plant, thus [SCA/LLION, a ſmall fort of onion, ſuppoſe 


called from its ſuppoſed virtue of diſſolving 
the ſtone in the bladder. 


to be firſt brought fromAſcalon, a city in Pa. 
leſtine, whence its name, 


SAXMUNDHAM, [W. lon. 19. 38. lat. 529. |[SCALP, the ſkin that covers all the ſkull, 


22/,] a little dirty town in Suffolk, between {SCA'/LPER, 1 (of ſcalpo, lat. to ſcrape) a ſur- 


Aldborough and Dunwick. It has a market 
on thurſday. Diſtant from London 70 com- 
puted, and 86 meaſured miles, and 18 from 
Ipſwich, 


geon's inſtrument for ſcraping corrupt fleſh 
from the bones. 2 (of ſcalp) a kind of knife 
uſed by ſurgeons to divide the ſcalp from the 
cranium. 


SA/XONS, a warlike people called into Bri- |[SCA/LY, covered with ſcales. | 
tain by king Vortigern, either to defend him [SCA/MBLING, 1 at a great diſtance from 


againſt the Scots and Picts, or to eſtablich | 


Britons. 


SA, a thin ſort of filk ſtuff. ' 


To SAY, to ſpeak, to tell, to relate. 


leiſurely down the belly of a deer, that has | 
been killed by Hunting, to diſcover in what 
caſe it is as to fatneſs., 
SCAB (of ſcabies, lat. of ſcabs to ſeratch) 1 the 
dry'd ſcurf of a pimple, ſore, wound, &c. 
2 the itch, [ 
SCA'BBARD, a ſheath for a ſword, 
SCABE'LLUM, lat. (a dimin. of ſcamnum a 
bench) 1 a footſtool, or low ſettle or bench. 
2 (in the ant. Architecture) a kind of pe- 
deſtal, uſually ſquare, ſometimes polygonous, 
very high and ſlender, commonly terminate- 
ing in a kind of ſheath or ſcabbard, or pro- 
filed in form of a baluſſer. 
$CA4BIO'SA, lat. (in Botany) the hetb ſcabi- 
ous, a medicinal plant very common in corn 


fields. 


rough, rugged) rough, rugged, une ven. 

$CAFFOLD, 1 a place raiſed higher than or- 
dinary for the better proſpect. 2 a little 
ſtage to execute criminals upon. 

SCA FFOLDING, 1 poles and boards erected 
for the convenience of building. 2 imple- 
ments for building ſcæf. ds. 

2 (in Surgery) an 

ii ſtrument to reduce a dillpcated bone. 


one another. 2 vagrant, or uncertain. 


bim in the command he had uſurped over the SCA MM ON (of ſcammonia, lat. of cuarſu, 


gr. to prick) the inſpiſated juice of an hetb 
of the ſame name, of many uſes in phyſic, 

SCA/MOZZIT's rule, a two foot joint rule a« 
dapted for the uſe of builders ; ſo called from 
its inventor Scammozzi, the famous archi- 
te, 

To SCA/MPER (of eſcamper, fr.) to run away 
in a hurry, | 
To SCAN (of ſcandp, lat. to mount or climb 
up) to canvaſs, or examine thoroughly, 

To SCAN a werſe, to meaſure its feet. 

SCAND AL (of 7 x:vdzAwy, gr. of c, 
to offend) 1 offence, or crime. 2 ſhame, 
or ignominy, 3 a ſtumbling block. 4 2) 
thing that may draw perſons aſide, or ſollicit 
them to fin, 5 a report that blaſts an) 
one's character. 

To SCAINNDAL, to ſlander, or defame. 


To SCANDALIZE (of πα d ν,, r. of 


nag to halt) 1 to give offence to. 2 to 
ſcandal, or defame. 

SCA NDALOUS, 1 that gives offence. 2 de- 
faming, abuſive. 

SCA'NDALUM magnatum, lat, (i. e. ſcandal 
of great men) a wrong done to any high 
perſonage by falſe reports, &c. ; 

SCA/NSION, the ſcanning, or meaſuring of a 
verſe. | 

SCANT, or SCA NTV, 1 leſs than is re- 
quiſite. 2 ſcarce, rate, 


SCAN- 


„ 


SCA 

80 A NTIN ESS, or SCANTNESS, 1 ſcar- 
city. 2 inſufficiency. 

<CA'NTLING, 1 a fize, or meaſure, 2 a 
little piece. 

$CA'PULA, lat. the ſhoulder blades, 

«CA'PULAR, or SCA'PULARY (of ſcapu 
lire, fr. of ſcapula, lat. the ſhoulders) part 
of a friar's habit. 

cs, lat. (of , gr. to lean, or 
tand upon) 1 (in Botany) the upper ftalk, 
or flem of a plant. 2 (in Architecture) the 
ſhaft or ſhank of a pillar, betwixt the cha- 
piter and the pedeſtal, 

SCAR, the ſeam or mark of a wound. 

SCARAMOUCHE, ital. an Italian zany, or 
mimic z ſo called from a famous poſture- 
maſter of that name, who in the year 1673 
ated in England. 

SCARBOROUGH, [under the meridian of 
London, lat. 549. 18/.] a very ancient bo- 
rough town in the north-riding of York- 
ſhire, ſhelcered on the north eaſt fide, by 2 
high ſteep rock, quite ſurrounded by the 
ſea, except on the weſt ſide, where is a nar- 
row ſtrip of land, On the top of the rock is 
z plain of about 19 acres. The houſes are 
well built, but of a romantic ſituation, bend- 
ing in form of a half-moon, and extending 
confuſedly on the declining fide of the rock, 

+ It is incorporated with two bailiffs, a re- 
corder, and common council; has a good 
trade, a commodious quay, one of the beſt 
harbours in the kingdom, and a large num- 
ber of veſſels, chiefly employed in the coal 
trade, and the herring fiſhery, But the 
wealth of this town is to be chiefly aſcribed 
to the numbers of people of all ranks, who 
come hither in the hotteſt months to drink 
its waters, which are purgative and diure- 
tic, much of the ſame kind with thoſe of 
Pyrmont in Germany, This ſpring riſes 
upright out of the earth in the ſands, a 
quarter of a mile ſouth of the town ; it is 
never dry, and yields twenty-four gallons in 
an hour, It was diſcovered about the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, by Mr, Ferrow, 
an "inhabitant, Here are aſſemblies and balls 
33 at Tunbridge, This town gives the title 
of Earl to the noble family of Lumly ; and 
it ſends two members to parliament, It has 
markets on thurſdays and ſaturdays, and fair 
on Holy-thurſday, Diſtant from London 
169 computed, aud 204 meaſured miles, anc 
43 from York, | | 

SCARCE, adj. 1 rare, uncommon, 2 not 
plentiful. 

SCARCE, or SCA'RCELY, adv. holy, 

SCA'RCITY, the oppolite to plenty. 

To SCARE, to fright, or ſurprize. | 

SCARE- crew, a figure of clouts ſtuffed with 
ſtraw, to frighten birds from fruit, ſeeds, &c. 


1 


„an ornament of filk, worn by wo- 


men, divines, military officers, &c, 


SCE 
SCARF fin, the uppermoſt ſkin of the body; 
the epidermis or cuticle, | 


SCA/RIFICA'TION (of ſcarificatio, lat, of 
ſearifico to lance) a cutting, or lancing. 


| SCA'RIFICATOR, or SCA/RIFIER, a ſur- 


geon's inſtrument uſed to make ſeveral aper 
tures in the ſkin at ence. 

To SCA'RIFY (of ſacrifico, lat, to cut) to cut, 
launce, or make an inciſion, | 
SCA/RLET (of ſcarletto, ital.) 1 a bright red 

colour. 2 ſcarlet colour, 

SCA'/RLET- grain. See KzrMEs, 

SCA'/RLET- oak, a kind of ilex on which the 
kermes is found, 

SCARP (in Fertification) the ſlope on that fide 
of a ditch which is next to the fortified 
place, and looks towards the field; alſo the 
foot of the rampart wall, or the ſloping of a 
wall from the bottom of a work to the cor- 
don on the fide of the moat, 

SCATCH (of eſcache, fr.) 1 a ſort of bit for 
horſes bridles. 2 (in the plural number) 
ſtilts to put the feet in, to walk in dirty 
places. ; 

SCATE, 1 a ſea fiſh. 2 a ſort of iron patten, 
uſed for ſliding on the ice. 

SCATHE, hurt, or injury. 

To SCA/TTER, to diſperſe, or ſpread abroad 
here and there, 

SCAIVAGE, SCE'VAGE, SCHE'WAGE, 
SCEA'NWING, or SCEA'VING, a tax, 
or toll, formerly exacted of merchant-ſtran= 
gers, for wares ſhewed or offered to ſale, 

SCAVENGER, (of ſchaven, dut. to ſcrape} 
a pariſh officer for cleanſing the ſtreets. 

SCA/WRACK, a ſea- weed. 

SCE LET ON (of ſceletus, lat. of u, gr. 
to dry) the bones of an animal, freed from 
teguments, muſcles, &c. and orderly con- 
nected in their natural ſituation. 

SCENE (of ſcena, lat. of , heb. to dwell 
or inhabit) 1 a bower or arbour, a ſhadowy 
place, a pavilion, 2 the forepart of the 
ſtage. 3 the decoration of a ſtage, 4 the 
changing of perſons on a ſtage. 5 the place 
where the action of the drama has happen- 
ed, 6 the place of any great action. 7 face, 
or appearance. 

SCE/NERY, the ordering of the ſcenes of a 
play. 

SCENIC, or SCE/NICAL, of, or belonging 
to a ſcene, 

SCENOGRA'*PHIC, or SCENOGRA/PHI. 
CAL, of, or belonging to ſcenography. 

SCENOGRA/PHIC appearance, is different 
from an orthographic one in this, that the 
latter ſhews the fide of an object, as it is 
ſeen when the plane of the glaſs ſtands di- 
rectly parallel to that ſide; whereas the for- 
mer repreſents it as ſeen through a glaſs not 
parallel to that ſide. | 

SCENOGR A/PHIC projeron, is the tran- 
ſcription of any given magnitude, into the 

plane 


SCH 
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plane which interſet᷑ts the optic pyramid at] SCHO'LARSHIP, 1 the being of a ſcholer, 


a proper diſtance, 

SCENO'GRAPHY (of oxnyzaqia, gr. of 
cu a ſcene or proſpect, and yg:w to de- 
ctibe) the draught of a building, or any ob- 


ject, repreſented according to per ſpective, or 


as it appears to the eye. 

SCENOGRAPHV (in Perſpective) is that fide 
that declines from, or makes angles with a 
ſtraight line, imagined to paſs through the 
two outward convex, points of the eyes; and 


is generally called, by architects, the return 


of the foreſight. 

SCENOPEGLIA, gr. (of -x»m, a ſcene, and 
7190/44 to fix) the feaſt of tabetnacles, kept 
by the Jews in memory of their travels thro' 
the wilderneſs, where they lived forty years 
together in tents. 

SCE/PTER (of ſceptrum, lat. of V2, heb. a 
mace) 1 a royal ſtaff, 2 (in Aſtronomy) one 
of the fix new conſtellations of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting of 1eventeen ſtars, * 


SCEPTICAL, er SCE/PTIC, of, or belong- 5 


ing to ſcepticiſm, 

SCE/PTICISM (of &zenliza, gr. of oger- 
erbat to conſider) the ſceptic philoſophy, 
or the doctrine and opinions of the ſceptics. 
It conſiſted in doubting of every thing, and 
affirming nothing at all, but keeping the 
judgment in ſuſpence on every ſubject. 

SCE/PTICS, a ſect of philoſophers founded by 
Pyrrho, who contemplated things, but left 
them in ſuſpence, profeſſing that they knew 
nothing. | 

SCHE'LLING, a Dutch coin, containing fix 
ſtivers, in value fix-pence 1 third ſterling. 

SCHE'DULE (of ſcbedula, lat. of ſcheda a ſheet 
or piece of paper or parchment) a leaf, or 
ſcroll of paper or parchment annexed or ap- 
pended to a will or other writing, containing 
ſome particulats left out in the main writing, 

SCHEMATISIAUS, lat. (of ſchema a habit) 
1 the habit, conſtitution, or diſpoſition of 
the body. 2 (in Grammar) the particular 
manner of bringing one word from another, 

ECHEME (of ſchema, lat. of &xtw, gr. i. e. 
£m to contain) a draught, plan, or model. 

To SCHEME, 1 to draw a plan, 2 to form 

7 projects. 

SCHE'MIST, a projeftor, one who is fond of 
| forming ſchemes or projects. 

SCHE'+ IS, gr.1 a rhetorical figure, whereby a 
certain affectation or inclination of the op- 
ponent is feigned, on purpoſe to be anſwer- 
cd. The Latins call it adfiftio, 2 the 
habit of the body, as it is fleſhy, or lean, &c, 

SCHISM (of 7y:opea, gr. of -x:%w to cut off) 
a rent, or divifion in the church, 

_SCHISMA'11C, or SCHISMA/TICAL, in- 
clining to, or guilty of ſchiſm. 

SCHI>MATIC, ſub. a ſchiſmatie perſon, or 
one guilty of ſchiſm, 

£CHOLAR (of ſcbalaris, lat. of ſcbela a ſchool) 


2 learning, or erudition. 
SCHOLA#5TIC, or SCHOLA'/STICAL, f 
like, or belonging to a ſcholar, or ſchool. 
SCHO'LIAST (of x0) iagns, gr. of S a 

gloſs) a commentator, an expoſitor. 

SCHO/LIUM (of X , gr. of oyn a 
ſchool) a brief commentary, or obſervation 
made upon ſome precedent diſcourſe, 

SCHOOL, 1 a place where any thing is taught, 
2 a whole faculty, univerfity, or ſect. 3 
(in Painting) uſed as a term to diftinguiſh 
the Cifferent manner of places and perſons, 

SCHOOL-men, perſons who are ſkilled in the 
{chool-divinity, or academical learning, 

SCHOOL divinity, is that part of divinity 
which clears and diſcuſſes queſtions, by tea- 
ſon and arguments. | 

SCIA'GRAPHY, or SCIO'GRAPHY (of 
oxiaſtaqia, gr. of Sn a ſhadow, and ya 
to deſcribe) 1 a profile, platform, or the firſt 
rude draught of a thing, 2 the art of dial. 

ling; or that part of aftronomy which teach. 
eth to find out the hour of the day or night, 
by the ſhadow of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 

3 (in Architecture) the draught of an edifice 

or building, cut in its length or breadth, to 

ſhew the inſide of it, as the conveniences of 
every room, with the thickneſs of the walls, 

timber, floors, &c. 

SCVYAMACHY (of ian yn, gr, of own 
ſhadow, and waxy a fight) 1 a counterfeit 
fighting, or fighting with a ſhadow, 2a 
private ſcholaſtic exerciſe, 

SCLA'TICA, lat. (of cuuνpuñn, gr. a diſeaſe in 

the hips) the hip-gour. ; 

SCFENCE (of ſcientia, lat. knowledge) 1 
knowledge, erudition, 2 liberal art. 

The ſeven liberal SCYENCES, are grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, aſtro- 
nomy, #nd muſic. 

SCI'ENTIAL, of, or belonging to ſcience. . 

SCIENTVFIC, or SCIENTI'FICAL, which 

cauſes or promotes knowledge; or that a- 

bounds in knowledge. 

SCILICET, lat. that is to ſay. 

SCPTLLA, lat. (with Botaniſts) a ſquill, or ſea 
onion, 

SCILLITES, lat, (in Phyſie) wine of ſquills, 

SCILL #TEY acetum, lat, vinegar of ſquills. 

SCILLY, an aſſemblage of one hundred ani 

forty-five rocks and ſmall ĩſlat ds between th? 

Briftol and Britiſh channels, 60 miles, from 

the Land's-end, They are ſo called from 

one of the largeſt. 

SCU'MITER, a ſort of broad crcofced ſword. 

To SCINTVFLLATE (of ſcintillo, 1-t. of ſcin- 

tilla, a ſpark of fire) to ſparkle, to emit 

ſparks, | 

SCIO'GRAFHY. See SC14GRAPHY. 

SCVOLIST (of ſciolus, lat. a dim. of ſcrus ſkil- 

ful) one that thinketh ke knoweth more than 

he doth, a ſmatterer in any kind of know- 


1 one who Jearns any thing of one, 2 5 
learned pes ſon. 


ledge. 
: SCI 


— 
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SCLEROPHTHA!'LMIA,(of 7 x>n2op0ad pun, 


SCO 

OMAN CV (of ee gr. of ona 
2 ſhadow, and puavle:a divination) a divina- 
tion by ſhadows z or the art of raiſing or 
calling up the manes or ſouls of deceaſed 
perſons, to tell of things to come, | 

Ko V, fr. a ſprig, graft, or young ſhoot of a 


tree, ” 
SCIYOPTIC ball (of 2:2 A ſhadow, and dn, 
to view) a ſphere ,or globe of wood, with a 
circular hole through it, and a lens placed in 
it, and ſo fitted that it may be turned round 
every way, like the eye of an animal, uſed 
in making experiments in a darkened cham- 


ber, 

SCIOTHE'RIC (of oxia0neino;, gr. of cn 
a ſhadow, and naw to ſeek, or ſearch out) 

© port of optics. 

SCIOTHERIC releſcope, an inſtrument for 
odſerving the true time of the day, in order 
to adjuſt pendulum · cloc ks or watches, 

SCIRRHOYSIS, gr. (of oxigzow to harden) 
a diſorder of the eye arifing from an in- 


flammation, when the fleſh increaſeth in] 


bulk, and aſſumes a red colour. 
SCYRRIJOUS, of, or belonging to a ſcirrhus. 
SCI'RRHUS, lat. (of 7:+14pog, gr. a piece of 

marble) a hard immoveable ſwelling that re- 

Gfts the touch, but is without pain. 
SCISSUTR A, lat. (of ſcindo, lat. to cut) a cut, 


a elelt, a rent. 


gr. of o nog, and m a diſeaſe of the 
eyes) a kind of ophthalmia, wherein the eye | 
is dry, hard, and painful, 

SCLEROTICA, pr. (of -x%n:o; hard) one of 
the membranes of the eye, 

ScL EROTICS, medicines proper to harden 
the parts they are applied to. 

To SCOFF, to mock, or deride; 

SCOFF, a mock, or deriſion. 

SCO'FFER, a mocker, a taunter, 

To SCOLD, to chide, or brawl, 

SCO'LLOP, 1 a ſhell- 6h fo called. 
of indenting. 

SCOLOPE'NDRA, gr. 1 a ſort of warm en- 
gendered in a melancholy humour, which 
makes the gums become ulcerated, and the 
teeth looſe, 2 2 fiſh that frees himſelf of 
the hook, by caſting out his bowels. 

SCOLOPOMACHAE'RON (of &xoXowrepun- 
Xaigiov, gr. of oxoXomat a woodcock, and 
tua xai A knife) a ſurgeon's knife, ſo call - 
ed from its reſembling the bill of a wood- 
cock, uſed for opening and dilating wounds 
of the breaft, abſceſles, &c. 

SCONCE, 1 a ſmall fort, built for the defence. 
of ſome paſs, river, Kc. 2 a man's head. 
Shakeſp. 4 a branched candleſtick. 

To SCONCE, an univerſity word, to Genify 


2 a kind 


the ſetting up ſo much in the buttery book, 
Upon one's head, to be paid as a puniſhment 
= a duty neglected, or an offence commit- 
te 


SCO/NE, LW. lon, 39. 15. lat. 56%. 22'.]} SCO'CISTS, divines who follow the opinion 
| 5: 


8 CO 


a town of Scotland in the county of Perth, 
ſituate on the Tay, Here the kings of Scot- 
land were uſually crowned. | | 

SCOOP, a ſort of deep wooden ſhovel. 

To SCOOP, to throw out with a ſcoop. 

SCOO/PER, a water-fowl, ſo called from its 
beak reſembling a ſcoop. 

SCOPE (of 7xon0;, gr. of H to con- 
Gder) 1 deſign, end, or purpoſe. 2 a mark 
to ſhoot at, 3 latitude, room, diſtance. A 

SCOPULO'/SITY, rockineſe, or being full of 
rocks, | 

SCO/PULOUS (of ſcepalaſus, lat. of ſcopulus 
an high rock, 1 ws in the ſea) full of 
rocks, or ſhelves, 

SCORBU'TIC, or SCORBU/TICAL (of ſcor- 
butus, lat, the ſcurvy) 1 of, or belonging to 
the ſcurvy. 2 troubled with the ſcurvy. 

To SCORCH (of eſcherſer, fr.) to parch, or 
burn the outfide, | 

SCORDIUM, lat. water germander. 

SCORE, 1 (in Muſic) the original draught of 
the whole compoſition, wherein the ſeveral . 
parts are diſtinctly marked, 2 account, or 
reckoning, 3 a tally. 4 twenty. 5 ac- 
count, or conſideration, | 

To SCORE, 1 to mark up, 2 to draw lines 
under writing. 

CIA, lat. the droſs, or recrement of a 
metal remaining after melting and refining, 

To SCOKN, to deſpiſe, or diſdain. 

SCO'RNFUL, contemptuous, or diſdainful. 

SCOR, lat. (i. e. a ſcorpion) the name of 
one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the 

eighth, in order, conſiſting of forty nine 
ſtars, according to Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue. 

SCORPION, 1 a venomous creature, frequent 
in Italy, and other hot countries; it has 
ſeven pair of feet, and its tail conſiſts of ſe- 
ven little beads, in the laft of which 1s the 
ſting. 2 a ſea-fiſh. 3 one of the twelve 
celeſtial *igns. See ScoRPlo, 4 an en- 
gine, a kind of croſs- bow to ſhoot envenomed 
arrows, and throw ſtones, 5 a whip or ſcourge, 
having plummets of lead at the ends ( the 
cords, f 

SCORPION. wort, or SCORPION-graſe, an 
herb like a ſcorpion's tail, good againſt the 
ing of that venomous creature, 

SCOT, or SCOTT, 1 a part, or portion, 2 
a Scotchman, a native of Scotland, 

SCOT- free, 1 that pays nothing, - 2 that goes 
unpunithed, 

To pay SCOT and LOT, to pay ſuch cuſ- 
tomaty contributions as are laid upon all ſub- 
jects, according to their ability. 

SCOTCH, = chink, cleft, or fiſſure. 

To SCOTCH, to hack, 

SCOTCH collops, ſlices of veal fried. 

»CO'TIA, gr. (ia Architecture) a member 
hollowed like a double channel, between the 
torus and the aſtragal ; alſo the roundel og 
the baſe or bottom of a pill>r, 
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FEES, 


e John Duns Scotus, called the ſubtil doe- 
tor, the oppoſers of the Thomiſts. 
ECOTLAND, exclufive of the iſlands, is ſi- 
tuate between 1 and 6 degrees, weſt longi- 
tude, and between 542. 3o'. and 59. 30. 
north latitude 3 bounded by the northern or 
Caledonian ocean on the north, by the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaſt ; by England and Sol- 
way-frith on the ſouthz and by the Iriſh 
Fea, and the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, be- 
ing {oo miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and from 50 to 1 50 in breadth, it being in- 
dented, and almoſt cut through in many 
places, and conſequently abounding in excel - 
eellent harbours. The country is great part 
of it mountainous and barren towards the 
north ; but there are ſeveral rich valleys in 
the ſouth, abounding in corn and tattle 5 and 
tho? their ſoil be not ſo fruitful, yet are they 
in ſome reſpects much better ſituate than 
England, particularly as to the herring fiſhery, 


SC 
SCRAPE, 1 an unlucky affair. 2 a ſaving l 
duftrious perſon, | | 
To SCRAPE, 1 to ſhave, or raze off with g 
knife, or other inſtrument, 2 to rake, or 
amaſs. 3 to eraze, 
SCRA/PER, 1 an inſtrument to ſcrape with, 
2 a ſorry fidler. 0 
SCRAPS, ſmall bits of any thing. 
SCRAT, à kind of hermaphrodite. : 
To SCRATCH, 1 to rub gently, 2 to take 
the ſkin off with the nails. 3 to blot, ar 
efface. e 
SCRATCH work (in Painting) a method of 
painting in freſco, by preparing a black 
ground, on which was laid a white plaifter, 
which being taken off with an iron bodkin, 
the black appeared through the holes, and 
ſerved for ſhadows. 
SCRA'TCHES, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting 
of dry ſcabs or chops between the heel ang 


that fiſh keeping chiefly on their coaſts ; and 
they have all other ſorts of fiſh in great 


in abundance. 
ligion is the Preſbyterian, Ir is divided into 
thirteen provincial ſynode, in which are 68 


pluralities. 


SCOTO'MIA (of sdeα,⁴ gr. of endlos dark) 
with a dimneſs ef fight, 


an oven with, 
To SCOUL,or To SCOWL, to pout, or knit 
one's brows, 
SCOU'NDREL, a pitiful, or baſe fellow. 
To SCOUR, or To SCOWR, 1 to cleanſe, or 
to make clean. 2 to purge by ſtool, 3 to 
beat, or correct. 4 to run, or ſcamper, 
To SCOUR rhe length of the line (a Military 
phraſe) is to rake a line from end to end with 
the ſhot. 
SCOURGE, 1a whip made of laſhes of ſmall 
cords, &c. 2 a plague. + 
To SCOURGE, 1 to whip, 
chaſtiſe. 
$COVUT (of ſchout, dut.) 1 one that is ſent 
to bring tidings of the enemy's army. 2 a 
bailitt, or ſteward in Holland, 3 an advice 
boat. 4 (in the plural number) ſcout-watches, 
centinels who keep guard in the advanced 
poſts, | 
To SCRA'BBLE, 1 to grope, or feel about 
with the hands. 2 to ſcratch with the nails, 
3 to ſcribble, or ſcratch with a pen. 
SCRAG, or @ {an SBRAG, a body that is 
little more than ſkin and bones, 


2 to puniſh, or 


paſtern joint. | ü 
To SCRAWL, or To SCRALL, to write in 


a 
- careleſs manner, 


plenty; they have alſo flax, hemp, and wool{SCRAY, 2 kind of ſea-ſwallow, 
The eſtabliſhed form of re-|To SCREAK, to make a ſhrill noiſe, 


| 


7 
* 


To SCREAM, to ery out, as in a fright, &c, 
SCREA'TION (of ſcreatio, lat, of, ſcreo ty 


preſbyters, and 950 pariſhes ; they have no hauk) a hauking, or ſpitting. 


To SCREECH, to make a ſhrill noiſe as q 
ſcreech- owl does. 


a dizzineſs, or ſwimming in the head, attended SCREECH-ov/, an ow! that makes a ſcreech- 


ing in the night. 


SCO'VEL, a maulkin; a mop to make clean SCREEN, or SKREEN, 1 a device to keey 


off the wind. 2 a device to keep off thy 
heat of the fire, 3 a wooden frame grated 
for the fitting corn, gravel, &c, 
To SCREEN, 1 to fift through a ſcreen, 3 
to ſhelter, or protect from, | 
To SCREW, 1 to preſs, or force with 4 


ſcrew, 2 to oppreſs, or be hard upon, 

SCREW, 1 one of the five mechanic powers, 
being a cylinder furrowed ſpiral wiſe, uſed 
chiefly for prefling bodies cloſe; and likewiſe 
for lifting weighty things. 2 an inſtrument 
for pulling a cork out of a bottle, &c. 

To SCRUBBLE, 1 to ſcratch, or daſh with a 
pen. 2 to write after a careleſs manner, 
3 to write in a low pitiful ſtile, 

SCRVBBLER, 1 one that writes a bad hand, 
2 a paultry author. 

SCRIBE (of ſcriba, lat. of ſeribo to write) 14 
writer, an amanuenſis. 2 a ſecretary, 4 
town-clerk, 3 an expounder of the law 
among the Jewr, 

SCRIP, r a budget, or bag. 
ſmall piece, 

SCRIPTURAL, of, or belonging to the ho 


ſcriptures, 


2 à little, of 


SCRA/GGY, very lean, . 
To SCRA'MBLE, 1 to ſnatch, or endeavour 
to get a thing from others, 2 to climb up a 
tree, or ſteep place, 

To SCRANCH, to make a craſhing noiſe 
unk the tceth in eating. 


SCRIPTURE (of ſcriptura, lat. of ſcribo to 
write) 1 the holy writ, or the writings © 
the old and new teſtament, 2 the writing, 
or making a book, 3 the ſtyle, or manner 


of wilting of an author, 4 an . 


ES Rea RYE 


EL 


Jo SCRU'PLE, to be in doubt whether one 


YER: 


$cR1/PTURISTS, thoſe that ground their| SCRY, a great flock of fowle. 


faith on ſcripture only. | 
ScRTVENER, one that draws up, and in- 
ſſes writings. 


SEV. 
SCUD, a ſudden ſhower, | 


To SCUD, or SCU'DDLE away, to ſcam 


| away all of a ſudden. 


gchO BICLE (of ſcrobiculut, lat. a dim, of SCU FFLE, a quarrel with fighting. 


-robs a ditch) a little ditch, or furrow, 
RYFUL A, lat. the king's evil. 

SCRO'FULOUS (of ſerafuloſus, lat. of ſcrofula 
the king's evil) of, or belonging to the 
king's evil. 

ROLL, 1 a lip, or roll of parchment, 2 
(in Architecture). See VoLuTA, 

SCRO'TUM, lat. the cods, the bag that con- 
tains the teſticles, 

SCRUB, 1 an old broom, 2 a ſorry horſe. 3 
a ſhabby pitiful fellow. 4 a little pitiful 
fellow, 5 a ſorry naſty ſervants 

SCRUB, adj. ſorry, pitiful, 

To SCRUB, to rub hard. | 

SCRUBA/DO, 1 the itch, 2 ſlovenlineſs. 

SCRUFF, little ticks, coals, &c. which poer 
people gather up for fuel at ebbing water, by 
the fide of the Thames, 

SCRU'PLE (of ſcrupulus, lat, a little ſharp 
ſtone in one's ſhoe, very troubleſome to a tra- 
yeller) 1 a doubt of conſcience. 2 a weight, 
the third part of a dram, or twenty grains, 
3 a ſmall part of time, uſed by ſeveral eaſtern 
nations, being the 1086th part of an hour, 


i 


ſhall do a thing or not, on a conſcigntious 
account, 

SCRU/PLES eclipſed (in Aſtronomy) are that 
part of the diameter of the moon which en- 
ters the ſhadow, expreſſed in the ſame. mea- 
= wherein the apparent diameter is expreſ- 
ed, ; 

SCRU'PLES of balf duration (in Aftronomy) 
are an arch of the orbit of the moon, which 
is deſcribed by her centre, from the begin- 

ning of the eclipſe to the middle. 
SCRU'PLES of immer fon, or incidence (inAfﬀtro- 
nomy) is an arch of the orbit of the moon, 
which is deſcribed by her centre, ftom the 
beginning of the eclipſe, till the time its 
centre falls into the ſhadow, 0 
SCRU'PLES of emer fon (in Aſtronomy) are an 
arch of the orbit of the moon, which is de- 
ſeribed by her centre, in the time from the 
firſt emerſion of the moon's limb to tlie end 
of the eclipſe, . 
SCRU/PULOUS, full of ſeruples. OI 
To SCRUSE, to crowd, preſs, or thruft hard. 
SCRUTINE'ER, he that examines and tells 
the votes after balloting. 
ToSCRU'TINIZE (of ſerutor, lat. to examine) 
to examine, ſift, or make a ſtrict enquiry 
into, 

SCRUTINY, 1 a gathering of votes, and 
ſtrictly examining them, 2 a reſearch, or 
diligent inquiry. 

SCRUT@IR, or SCRUTO'/RE (of ecritere, 
fr.) a ſort of cabinet, with drawers and a 
In opening downwards to write on. 


TOA FLE, to ftrive together in a fray, or 
c. | 
To SCULK, 1 to hide one's ſelf, 2 to lurk 
about, 5 
SCULK, a word uſed by hunters for a com- 
pany, as a ſculk of foxes, i. e. a company 
of them. | 
ULL, x the cranium ;. the bone of the 
head, the brain-pan. 2 a ſhole of fiſh. Mil- 
ton, a little oar. | 
SCU'LLER, 1 a boat rowed with ſculls. 
waterman that rows with ſculls. 
SCU'LLERY, a place to waſh, or ſcour the 
diſhes in. | 
SCU'LLION, a kitchen drudge, a ſervant un- 
der the cook, 3 
SCULP, a cut, print, or figure, 
SCU'/LPTOR, a graver, or carver. 
SCULPTURE (of ſcu/ptura, lat. of ſeulps to 
grave) 1 the art of engraving increux ; and 
of carving in relievo, which is what we 
more ſtrictly call ſculpture. 2 ſculp, or fie 
gure. | f 
SCUM, 1 froth, or foam, 2 dregs, or mob. 
'3 droſs, or ſeoria. | 
To SCUM, to ſkim, or take off the ſcum. 
SCU'MMER (in Hunting) the dung of a fox. 
To SCUU/MMER, to ſquirt a watery ſubſtance 
out of the body. 
SCU*PPER. Holes, holes cut through a ſhip's 
ſides to free the deck of water. 
CU'PPER- leathers, leathers nailed over the 
ſcupper- holes. 
SCU PPER. naili, nails with broad heads, uſed 
to nail on the ſcupper-leathers, 
SCURF, 1 a dry, ſcaly matter on the head, 
dandraff, 2 a ſcab. - | 
SCU'RFY, having ſcurf. _ 
SCURRILITY (of ſcurrilitas, lat. of ſcurra, 
Fl 2 pleaſantry, buffoonery, drollery, 
. raillery, 
SCURRRILE, or SCU/RRILOUS, railing, 


ſaucy, 2huſive, ſcandalous. 


2 2 


SCU'RVY, aj. pitiful, mean, ſorry. 


SCU'RVY (of ſcorbutus, lat.) a diſeaſe. 

wy a et, oh an herb good againſt the 
curvy. 

SCUT, the tail of hares and rabbits. 
SCU/TCHEON (of excufſon, fr. of ſcutum, lat. 
a ſhield) 1 a coat of arms, 2 a ſmall piece 
of braſs, or iron, to be ſet before a lock, 3 
a bud for inoculation, . 4 the key or carner 
ſtone of à building. * 

SCUTIFEROUS (of ſcutifer, lat. of ſcutum a 
ſhield, and fero to bear) bearing a ſhield. 
SCU'TTLE, 1 a Ccpft-baſket. 2 a wooden 
trough of a mill, through which the flower 
falls into the meal tub. 3 (in the plural 
number) ſmall ſquare holes cut in the deck 


- 
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of a ſhip, 4 the covers of thoſe holes. 5 | 
little windows cut out in a cabbin to let in 
light. 

SCUTTLE i, the name of a ſea fiſh, 


SCY'LLA, lat. (of oxvnaey, gr. to ves) a 
dangerous rock, in the Sicilian ſea, 


by the biſhop of the dioceſe and the earldor- 


ſheriff. 

SCYTHE, 
graſs. 

SEA, 1 that general collection of waters that 
encompaſſes the earth, more properly called 
the ocean. 2 a particular part of the ocean, 
which is called by ſeveral names, according 
to the country it waſhes, 3 a wave, billow, 
or ſurge, | 

SEA-chart, a geographical deſcription of the 
ſea-coafts, with the true diſtances, and 
courſes leading to them. . | 

SEA-longs, the froth of the ſea, 

W a port, or town, built by the ſea- 
de. 

SEA evrach, alga ; the name of an herb. 

SEA'FARING, telonging to the ſea. 

SEAFORD, a ſmall fiſhing town in Suffer, 
between Newhaven and Beachy head, It is 
one of the cinque · ports, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It was incorporated by 
Henry VIII. by the ſtile of bailiffs, jutats, 
and commonalty of the town, port, and bo- 
rough of Seaford. Diſtant from Lewes 7 

miles ſouth. | 

SEAL, 1 the print of a coat of arms, &e. 
4 made in wax, and ſet to any deed, writ- 

ing, &. 2 the inſtrument, or piece of 

| metal, on which the cevice is engraven, 
which preſſes the wax, 3 a ſea-calf, 

To SEAL, to ſet a ſeal to a writing, letter, 
lock, &c. | 

To SEAL hermetically (with Chemiſts) is to 
heat the neck, or mouth of a glaſs veſſel! 
red hot, and then preſs it together with a 
Pair of hot pincers. 

SRA'LER, an officer in the chancery, ap- 
pointed to ſeal the writs and inftruments 
made there, | 

SEAM, 1 the place where two pieces of cloth 
are joined together with a needle, 2 a ſcar. 
3 the opening between two planks in a ſhip. 
4 eight buſhels of corn, 5 hog's fat clari- 
fied, 

SEAMS, 1 the joints of ſtone in building. 
a Giſeaſe in horſes, 

SEA/MSTER, or SEA/MSTRESS, a perſon 
who ſews, or makes up linen garments. 

SEAN, a long fiſhing net. 

SEAN-#/, 6ſhtaken in the ſean, 

To SEAR, 1 to ſweal, or ſcorch. 
with a hot iron, wax- candle, &c. 

SEAR cloth, a plzifter for pains or aches. 


an inſtrument for mowing of 


: 


2 


2 to burn 


SCY'KEGEMOT, a court held twice a year 


men, or if the ſhire have none, by the 


. SEC 


To SEARCH, 1 to ſeek, or inquire after, e 
to probe, or inquire into, 

SEA'RCHER, 1 one that ſearches, ſeeks, o 
looks for. 2 an officer of the cuſtoms, whoſe 
buſineſs is to examine outward bound hips, 
3 an officer who ex mines, and by a pecu- 
lizr ſez} marks the defects of woollen cloth. 

S4RCE, or SARSE, :. lawn ſieve. 

SEA'SON (of ſaiſon, fr.) 1 one of the four 
parts of the year, 2 a proper time to do 
any thing. : | 

To SEA/SON, I to ſalt, or give any thing a 
rehſh with pepper, felt, &c. 2 to uſe, or 
inure. 

SEASON ABLE, 1 that is done in ſeaſon, 2 
proper, convenient. | 

SEA/SONINGS, an sguiſh diflemper, which 
ſtrangers are ſubiect to in the Weſt Indies, 
at their firſt coming. 

SEAT), any thing to fit upon, 2 a capital 
city. 3 ſcene, or theatre. 4 ſituation of 

2 town. 5 a country houſe, | 

To SEAT), 1 to place upon a ſeat. 2 to. ſet» 
tle, or eſtæbliſh. 

SEATON, [W. lon. 29. 44/. l:t. 56 deg ] a 
port town of Scotland, in the county of Lo- 
thian, ſituate of the frith of Forth. 

SE X, or SLAXE, a kind of ſword like a 
ſcyrhe, made uſe of by the old Saxons, who 
are ſuppoſed to derive their name fiom 
thence. 2 | 

SE'CANT (of ſecars, lat of ſeco to cut) 14 
cutting, 2 (in Geometry) a line that cuts 

enother, and divides it into two parts. 3 (i0 
Trigonometry) a right line drawn from the 
ceutte of a circle, through one end of a given 
arch, til! it meets or cuts the tangent; #8 
the right line A.. See fig. 15. 

To SECEUE, (of ſecedo, lot. of ſe q. d. ſerr- 
ſum aſide, and cedo to depart) to abſent one's 
ſelf from a place or buſineſs. 

To SECERN, (of ſecerno, lat, to ſeparate, of 
ſe apart, and cerno to fift) 1 to put aſunder 
or apart, to ſever, 2 to ſeparate one from 
another. 4 to promote ſecretion. 

SEGU/SSION {of ſeceſſio, lat. of ſcedo to with- 
draw, or retire) a going aſide, a retiring. 

To SECLU!DE (of ſerludo, lat. of ſe for ſeor- 
ſum apart, and-cluds or claude to ſhut) 1 to 
ſhut apart. 2 to ſhut out, or exclude. : 

SECLU'SION, the ect of ſecluding, ſhutting 

out, or excluding. 

SECOND (of ſecundur, lat, next) I the laſt of 
two. 2 the 460th part of a degree of any 
circle, 3 the Goth part of a minute ot 
time. 4 (in Muſic) one of the muſical in- 
tervals, being the diſtance between any ſoun 
and the next neareſt ſound, whether higher 
or lower, 5 one that backs, or defends au- 
other, 8 

SECOND terms (in Algebra) thoſe where the 
unknown quantity has a degree lefs, than 
it has in the term where it is raiſed to the 


SEARCH, inquiry, looking for, or ſeeking 


after 0 | 


„ TO W 


2 * 


SEC 


'COND to back, or aid. 

ab, ſub. an officer who acts as 
cond, or next to the chief officer, 

10 

ST ONDARY circles (in Aſtronomy) all dx- 
cles that interſect the fix greater circles of 
the ſphere at right angles, | 

7/CONDARY planets (in Aſtronomy). See 
Swondary PLANE TS. . 
&/CONDARY fever (with Phyſicians) is that 
which ariſeth after the crifis, or diſcharge of 
ſme morbid matter; as after the declenſion 
of the ſmall- pox. N 
SON DIN E, 1 the after birth in women. 2 
the heam in beaſts. 
er/CRESY, the keeping a matter ſecret. 
SECRET, adj. (of ſecretus, lat, of ſecerno to 
| put aſunder) 1 hidden, not known. 2 privy, 
or private. 3 underhand, not fair. 4 cloſe, 
that can keep a ſecret, 5 ſolitary, remote, 
far off. 

SFCRET, ſub. 1 a myſtery, 2 any means, 
or way known to few people to do any thing, 

2 ſcrape, or plunge, 

To SECRET, to conceal, or hide, 
&FCRETARY, a perſon who writes letters, 
&c, for a prince, &c, 

Auna SECRE/TION. (in Phyſic) is the ſe- 
paration of one fluid from another, in an 
animal body, by means of glands, 

ECT (of ſea, lat. of ſeco to divide) 1 a par- 
ticular party in religion, 2 a party profeſ- 
fog the ſame opinion, 

SECTA/RIAN, of, or belonging to a ſect. 

SECTARY, the follower of a ſet divided 
from the church, 

SECTION (of ſeo, lat, of ſeco to cut off) 1 
a cutting, or dividing. 2 the part cut off, 
or divided, 3 a certain diviſion in the chap- 
ter of a book, frequently with this mark 8. 
4 (in Mathematics) the cutting of one plane 
by another, or of a ſolid by a plane. 5 (in 
Architecture) the profile of a fabric, or the 
draught of its heights and depths raiſed on 
the plane, as if the whole building were 
cut aſunder to diſcover the inſide, 

Cie SECTION, is a figure made by the ſo- 
lid body of a cone's being ſuppoſed to be 
cut by a plane; and theſe ſections are uſu- 
ally accounted four, viz. the circle, ellipſis, 
parabola, and hyperbola, See each in its 
proper place, 

SECTOR, 1 a part of a circle, or a mix'd 
triangle, comprehended between two radii 
or ſemi-diameters, making an angle at the 
centre, and an arch, or part of the circume 
ference ; as the mix'd triangle AGD. See 
fig. 15, 2 mathematical inſtrument, 

SECTOR of a ſphere, is a conical ſolid, whoſe 
vertex or top ends in the centre of the ſphere, 
and its baſe or bottom is a ſegment of the 
{ame ſphere, 

SECULAR (of ſecularis, lat. of ſeculum an 


ape) temporal, or belonging to this life. | careful, aſſiduous. 


NDARY, adj. ſecond, next to the chief, 


SED 
2 of, or belonging to an hundred you. 
not regular, or not engaged in a mona 


religious order, | 

SE/CULAR games, games that were celebrated 

at the end of every age, or one hundred 

years, among the ancient Romans. | 

SECULA'RITY, worldineſs, addicted to the 

things of this world. ; 

To SE/CULARIZE, to make ſecular, 

SE'CUNDARY, ſecond next to the chief, See 
SECONDARY», 

SECUNDINE (of ſecunde, lat. the aſter- 

birth) x (in Medicine) the ſkin wherein the 

child, or other young animal is wrapped in 
the womb ; the after- birth, or burden: in 

brutes it is called the heam, or cleaning. 2 

(in Botany) the fourth and laſt coat, or cover 

of ſeeds, Grey, 

SECUNDUM ARTE V, lat. according to the 

rules of art; it is chiefly uſed where ſome 

extraordinary care or dexterity is to be uſed. ' 

SECURE (of ſecurus, lat. of ſe, i. e. ſeorſum 

apart, and cura, lat, regard) 1 ſafe, free from 

danger. 2 careleſs, fearleſs. 

To SECURE, 1 to ſhelter, or ſave. 2 to 

keep, or guarantee, 3 to allure, or affum. 

4 to apprehend, or arreft, 

thing, | 

SECU'/RITY, 1 ſafety, the being out of dan» 
ger. 2 ſurety, or aſſurance, 3 bail. 4 
aſſurance, or careleſneſs. 

SEDA'N (of ſedes, lat, a ſeat) a chair to be 
carried in, 

SEDA/TE (of ſedatus, lat. of ſeds to quiet) 
ſober, compoſed, or undiſturbed. | 

SEDA/TENESS, compoſure of mind. 

SEDA”TIVE, of a quieting, allayiog, or af- 
ſwaging quality, 

SE'DENTARY (of ſedentarius, lat. of ſedeo ta 
fit) 1 fitting much, that worketh fitting. 2 
that kept at home, or ſeldom ſtirs abroad, 3 
fix'd or ſettled to a particular place, 

SEDGE, a weed growing in marſhy places, 

SEDGY, full of, or abeunding with ſedge. 

SE/DIMENT (of ſedimentam, lat. of ſedio to 

reſt upon) that which ſinketh down to the 
bottom ; the grounds, or dregs, 

SEDV TION (of ſeditro, lat. of ſe, i. e. ſcar- 

ſum apart, and 1 a going) 1a mutiny, a 

riſing, or uproar, a Popular tumult. 2 dife 


'T o SEDU/CE (of ſeduco, lat, of ſe aſide, and 
duc to draw) I to miſſead, deceive, or be- 
{ 


cord, debate, or fnife. 


'SEDVTIOUS, fectious, mutinous, apt to raiſe 


ſedition. 


guile, 2 to debauch, or corrupt. 


'SEDU'CEMEN'T,, or SEDU/CTION, the 


| action of miſleading, decewing, or beguil- 


ing. 
SEDU/CER, one who draws away or miſleads, 


. SEDU'LITY, diligence, or aſſiduity. 


SE/DULOUS (of ſedalus, lat. careful) diligent, 
SEE, 


life, or engaged to obſerve the rules of ay 


5 to ſeize a 


% 


SEC VEL 
SEE, 1 a biſhop's ſeat, 2 epiſcopal dignity. | eut off by a plane, in any part 1 
To SEE, 1 to diſcern with the eyes, to look, centre; ſo that the baſe of loch pak... 
or behold. 2 to enquire, or aſk. 3 to ex-| muſt always be a circle, and its ſurface 
amine, or look into, 4 to conceive, appre-| part of that of the ſphere ; the whole « I 
hend, or underſtand, 5 to take care of, 6} ment being either greater or leſs than an N. 
"to take heed, or be careful. 7 to look, orf miſphere. 
ſearch, _ |SE'GMENT laaves (with Botanifts) are leaves 
SEECHING, or SECHY, a town in Norfolk, of plants that are cut or divided into many 
which has a well frequented market, weekly, ſhreds or ſlices, 
on tueſday, and once a fortnight for the ſale} To S/GREGATE (of ſegrego, lat, of fe, i. e. 
of fat cattle. Diſtant from London 77 com- ſeorſum apart, and apo to put) 1 to take out 
puted, and 94 meaſured miles, and 26 from] of the flock, 2 to ſeparate, alienate, c 
Norfolk. | put away. - | 
SEED, 1 any grain, c. that is ſown. 2 ſperm|SEGREGA'TION, a ſeparating, ſevering, o 
of animals, that ſerves for their generation. putting apart. | 
3 a cauſe that produces ſome effect. SETGNIO&, ital. 1 a lord, or maſter, 2 (iq 
SEE D- lee, or SEED-/iþ, a veſſel or ſcopper| the ſenſe of the Law) the lord of a fee, « 
in which the huſbandmen carry their corn at{ of a manor. 
| the time of ſowing. | Grand SEFGNIOR (i. e. great lord) the em- 
SEED- ſhedding, a diſeaſe in cattle, peror of the Turks. 
SEE'DLINGS (with Botaniſts) 1 roots of gilli- SEIGNIO'RAGE, a prerogative of the eronn, 
flowers, &c. which come from feeds ſown, | whereby the king challenges an allowance of 
2 the young tender ſhoots of plants that have] gold or filver brought in the maſs to be 
deen but newly ſown, - coined, _ 
SEE/DY, full of, run to, or having ſeeds, |SEI'GNIORY, a lordſhip, 
SEEING, the ſenſe we have of external ob- {[SEIRP ASIS, gr. (of 74:::2w to be troubled 
jects by means of the eye, with this diſorder, of -:::w to dry up) an in- 
SEEING, adv. foraſmuch as, ſince it is, ſee-| flammation of the head, attended with 2 
ing that, f paleneſs and drymeſs of the body, and loſs of 
To SEEK, 1 to ſearch, or look for. 2 to] appetite. 
endeavour, or ſtrive for. 3 to plot, or de- SEI SIN (of ſaiſine, fr.) actual poſſeſſion, 
fign. 4 to make addreſs, 5 not to know|SEVZABLE, that may be, or is liable to be 
what to do. ö to be non - plus'd, or not to] ſeized, 5 
know how to anſwer, | To SEIZE (of ſaiſir, fr.) 1 to lay hold of, 2 
SEELING, 1 (with Falconers) is the running] to come upon, as diſtempers or paſſions do. 
of a thread through the eye-lids of a hawk,| 5 (ſea term) to make faſt, or bind, to faſlen 
when firſt taken, ſo that ſhe may ſee very] two ropes together with rope yarn. 
little, or not at all, to cauſe her to endure{SEIZURE, ſeizing, taking into cuſtody, t- 
the hood the better. 2 (in Horſemanſhip)] tachment, diftreſs, 
a horſe is ſaid to ſee], when white hairs a- [SE/LBY, LW. lon. 55 min. lat. 539. 48'] 1 
bout the brezdth of a ferthing, mixed with} ſmall but populous trading town in the welt 
thoſe of his natural colour, grow upon his] riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate on the Ouſe, 
eye · brows, which is a mark of old age, 2| which bring veſlels up to it, and on that at- 
(fea term) a ſhip is ſaid to ſeel When ſhe} count ſeveral merchants live here, It has 
tumbles ſuddenly and violently from one fide] market on monday, end fairs on June the 


to another, 1ith, and September the 2gth. Henry |. 

To SEEM, to appear. was born here, Diſtant from London 141 
SEEMING, adj. external, computed, and 172 meaſured miles, and 1 
SEE'MLY, decent, beeoming. | from York, | 

SEER, a prophet. | SELDOM, not often. ; 

To SEETH, to ſtew, or boil gently. SELECT (of ſeleckus, lat. of ſeligo to pick) 


SE'GMENT {of ſegmentum, lot. of ſeco to cut] choſen out from among others, culled, choice, 
off) 1 a ſhred, or piece cut off from ſome-|To SELECT (of ſeligo, lat. of ſe and lego to 
thing. 2 (in Geometry) when a line, or the] chooſe) to chooſe out, to pick, and lay 4+ 
_ fide of any plain triangle, is any way cut in] fide, | 
two or more parts, either by a perpendicular SE LENT TES, gr. (of n the moon) Ta 
line let fall upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe parts] ſtone (as is ſaid) in Arabia, wherein 15 1 
are uſually called ſegments. white, which increaſeth and decreaſeth with | 
SEGMENT of @ circle, a part of a circle, | the moon. 2 Muſcovy talc, fo called by 
comprehended between an arch and the chord | ſome from an opinion that its brightneſs in- 
thereof; thus the ſpace comprehended be- creaſes and diminiſhes with the moon. 
tween the chord DB, and the #rch DEB, is [SELENO'GRAPHIST, a defcriber of the 
called a ſ-ament. See fig. 15, | moon, * 
SEGMENT Ja ſphere, a portion of s ſphere SSELENQ/GRAPHY (of cen the — i 
! t 


8 E M 


to deſcribe) a branch of coſmography,, 


* th won deſcribes the moon, and all the parts 
ment and appearances thereof, as ſpots, &c. which 
„edle by bel of a teleſcope ; as geogra- 
| 15. ghy does the earth, ; : 
* Wi cv'claNs, a ſect of ancient bereticks, 
1 who taught that God was corporeal, that 
mn the elementary matter was co- eternal with 
wy him, and my other like tenets. 
ie, BN ee 3 ikcation, or felf-renunel 
our WY ELF--niat, mortification, or ſelf-renuncia- 
tion. 1 > 
+? El F. dependent, independent, not depending 
95 Or upon another. 
KIF. evident, that needeth no proof, or 
wonſtration. | ; 
" El F. beal, the name of an herb, otherwiſe 
: called ſanicle. | d 
em · Lr. nurder, a murder committed upon one's 
ſelf, felo de ſes 0 
* N 1 own, proper. 2 that is all for 
54 timſelf, 
1 SPLIBRA, lat. (of ſees half, and /ibra a 
pound) half a pound, fix ounces. | 
FLION, a ridge of land lying between two 
bled furrows. 
in- $LL (of ſella, lat. a ſeat) a word uſed by 
11 builders, ſignifying the loweſt piece of tim- 
; of her, in a timber building, or that on which 
the whole ſtructure is erected; the ground- 
ſell. Window-ſell, is the bottom piece in a 
he window frame. N 
To SELL, 1 to give the right of any thing to 
2 znother for a price. 2 to go off, or yield a 
ice, 
6 SELLA/NDER, or SELLV/ANDER, a dry 


ſab, growing in the very bent of the 
of a horſe's bind leg. 
SELLERY, a ſallet herb. | 
SELVAGE, the outward edge of linen, cloth, 
7 
SEMBLABLE, fr. 7 like, not unlike, 
like, equal, match, 
SEMBLANCE, fr, likeneſs, or appearance. 
Mk, (of Team, fax, a load) 1 a horſe load, 
or eight buſhels of corn, 2 one hundred and 
forty pound of glaſs, 
SEMETOSIS, 4 gr, (of 71j4a a ſign) 1 a not- 
ing, marking, or obſervation. 2 (among 
Phyſicians) an obſervation, or mark, whereby 


ham 


before unknown. 

MEI O TZIc a, (of onpurcaulixn, gr. of onpueiov 
a ſymptom) that part of phyuc which con- 

_ the ſigns or indications of health and 
leaſes, | 


Ex, lat. (of ſero to ſow) ſeed either of 


they diſcover ſome other thing which were| 


SEM 

SP/MI- Arian, ſuch as in appearance eondemne 

ed the errors of Arius, but yet acquieſced 

in his principles, only palliating and hiding 
them under ſofter and more moderate terms. 

SE/MIBRIEF, a muſical note of half the 
quantity of time with the brief, or breve 8 
conſiſting of two minions, or four crochets. 

SEMICVRCLE, 3 half a circle, or a figure 
contained between the diameter and half the 
circumference, 2 an inſtrument uſed by ſur- 
veyors, being. half the theodolite. 

SEMICVRCULAR, of, belonging to, or in 
the form of a ſemicircle, 

SEMICICURCU/MFERENCE, half the cir- 
cumference. ; 

SEMICO/LON, (i. e. half a colon) a ſtop, or 
point uſed in writing and printing, marked 
thus (3). It denotes a Jarger flop than a 
comma, but leſs than a colon, 

SE'MICOMBU'ST (of ſemicombruflus, lat, of 
ſemi half, and b»ftus burnt) half burnt. 

SE MICONSPFCUOUS (of ſemiconſpicuus, lat. 
of ſemi half, and conſpicuus viſible) half con- 
ſpicuous, or viſible. 

SEMICU'BICAL paraboloi (in Geometry) 2 
curve whoſe ordinates are in ſubtriplicate of 
the duplicate proportion of the diameter, 
i. e. the cubes of the ordinates ate as the 
ſquares of the diameters, 

SEMICU' BII1US, lat. (of ſemi half, and cubi- 
tus a cubit) half a cubit. 

SEMIDIA/METER (in Geometry) is a right 
line drawn from the centre of a circle or a 
ſphere to its circumference, the ſame as is 
called radius. 

SEMIDIAPA/3ON (in Muſic) a defective oc- 
tavo, or an eighth diminiſhed of a minor 
ſemi- tone, | 

SEMIDIAPENNTE (in Muſic) a defeRive, or 
falſe fifth, 

SEMIDIA'PHANOUS (of , gr. half, and 
dia ꝙ ung, lat. tranſparent) half tranſparent. 
SEMIDUTONE (in Mufic) the leſſer third, 

having its terms as 6 to 5, 

SE/MI double (in the Roman breviary) ſuch 
offices and feaſts as are celebrated with lefs 
folemnity than the double ones; but with 
more than the ſingle ones. 

SEMIFVSTULAR fevers (of ſemi half, and 
ftula a pipe) are ſuch whoſe upper parts re- 
ſemble a pipe cut off obliquely, as birth- 
wort, 

SEMIFLOSCULUS, lat. (of fem: half, and 

oſculus a dim. of flos a flower) a ſemifloret. 

SEMIFLO RET (with Floriſts) an half flou- 
riſh ; it is tubulous at the beginning like a 
floret, and afterwards expanded in the form 
of a tongue, 


h animals, or vegetables. 
y SEMENI'FEROUS (of ſemen ſeed, and fero to 
5 bear) bearing ſeed. 
SPMETS (in Botany) the opices of the attire 
e f « a plant. Grezv, 
*E'MI, lat. half; hemi in Greek, and demi 


in French. 


SEMIFOKRM (of ſemiformis, lat. of ſemi half, 
and forma a form) half formed, imperfect. 


SEMIGLOBULAR, of the form of half 2 


globe. : 

SEMILUNAR (of ſer, lat. half, and /unaris 
belonging to the moon, in the form of 2 
half moon. AE * 


— 


SEN 


SEMIMO'DIUS, lat. (of 
a buſhel) half a buſhel. 

SE'MINAL (of ſeminalis, lat. of ſemen ſeed) 
of, or pertaining to ſeed ; ſpermatic, 

SEMINAL leaves (in Botany) are two plain, 
ſoft, and undivided leaves, which firſt ſhoot 
forth from the greateſt part of all ſown ſeeds ; 

which leaves generally are very different 
from thoſe of the ſucceeding plant, in ſize, 
figure, ſurface, and poſition, | 

SE'MINARIST, one brought up in a ſemi- 
nary. 

SEMINARY (of ſeminarium, lat. of ſemen 
ſeed) 1 a ſeed-plot, a place where plants 
are ſet to be removed, a nurſery, 2 (Figu- 
ratively) a ſchool or college, which is a nur- 
fery for learning. 3 (in Popiſh countries) a 
ſchool, or college for the inſtruction of young 
perſons defigned for the miniftry, thence 
called ſeminary prieſts, who are deſigned to 
propagate the popiſh doctrine in proteſtant 


countries. 


to ſow) the act of lowing, or ſhedding ſeed 
particularly that of vegetables. 
SEMI-ORDINATES (in Geometry)the halves 
of the ordinates or applicates. 
SEMIPELA'GIANS, ſuch as retain ſome 
tincture of Pelagianiſm. 
SEMIQUA'VER (in Muſic) a note of half the 
length of a qua ver. | 
SEMITONE (in Muſic) half a tone. 
SE/MI-VOWELS (with Grammarians) are 
the letters F, L, Mu, N, x, s, Xx, z, which 


are ſo called, becauſe, tho they be conſo- SE NSITIVE, having ſenſe. 


nants, they are expreſſed without the afliſt- 
ance or ſound of the vowel E. 
SEM ER. virent, lat. (of ſemper always, and 


virent green, lat.) ever-green. 


SE MER. vivum, lat. (of ſemper always, and SEINSORY (of ſenſorium, lat, of ſenſu ſenk 


vivo to live) the herb ſengreen, aygreen, or 
houſe-leek. 

SEMPITE'RNAL (of ſempiternus, lat. of ſem- 
per always, and æternut eternal) endleſs, 
continual, perpetual, everlaſting. 

SE NA, lat. the leaves of a ſhrub, of a pur- 
gative quality, brought from many parts of 
the Levant, 

SE'NATE (of ſenatus, lat. of ſenex an old man) 
x a council of the principal inhabitants of a 
Nate, who have a ſhare in the government; 
a parliament. 2 the place where the ſe- 
nate or council is holden, 3 a great coun- 
cil, or grand aſſembly. 

SENATOR, 1 a member of the ſenate, a 
parliament-man, 2 an alderman. 

SENATO'RIAN, of, or belonging to a ſena- 
tor, 

To SEND, 1 to cauſe one to go, or a thing to 
be carried, 2 to let one know. 

SE/NDAL, a kind of thin ſilk. 

SE/NESCAL, or SE'NESCHAL, a ſteward; 
as the lord high ſencſchal, i. e. lord high 
feward, 


SEMINATION (of ſeminatio, lat. of ſemino 


ſemi half, and mediur| SE/NGREEN, ſempervioun, the het hay, 
leek R | 


1 
1 


8 EN 


1 


SE VIOR, lat. the elder, 

SENIORITY, elderſhip. 5 

SENSATION, an impreflion of the oh 
upon the ſenſes. * the ah 

SENSE (of ſenſus, lat. of ſentio to underſtand) 
1 the faculty of the animal, hereby he te 
ceives the impreſſion of external and _ 
real objects. 2 feeling. 3 an impreſſion of 
the objects upon the ſenſes. 4 an affeinn 
or paſſion of the ſoul, 5 thought, or te. 
ſon, 6 judgment, or underſtanding, 7 by. 
mour, or way. 8 wit, or ſpirit, 9 gi. 
nion, or ſentiment. 10 meaning, or Genie 
fication, 11 capacity. 

Common SENSE, thoſe general notions arifng 
in the minds of men, by which they appre. 
hend things after the ſame manner, 

SE/NSELESS, 1 that has no ſenſe, or feeliny, 
2 fooliſh, impertinent, 

SENSES, the common faculties whereby we 
receive the impreſſion of external oljetk, 
_ Sight, Hearing, Feeling, Taſting, ul 

mell, 

SENSIBULITY, the ſenſible faculty, 

SE'/NSIBLE, 1 that may be felt, or perceinl 
by the ſenſes. 2 that feels, apt to pe- 
ceive. 3 fad, grievous, 4 ſatisfied, mal 
to underſtand. 5 of good ſenſe, judicious. 

SE'NSIBLE gualities (with Logicians) are fuch 
as can be perceived by the ſenſes, as hard- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, weight, heat, cold, coloun 
ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, &c. 


SE/NSITIVE plant, a plant which will cu. 
tract its leaves when touched, as if realy 
ſenfible of it, and upon the removal of the 
hand will expand its leaves and flouriſh agait. 


the ſeat of common ſenſe, ſuppoſed to be 
that part of the brain wherein the nerve 
from all the organs of ſenſe terminate, 

SE/NSUAL (of ſenſualis, lat. of ſenſus ſenſe) 1 
that indulges the ſenſes, voluptuous, 2 cate 
nal, belonging to the fleſh. 

>>» inland a gratifying, or pleaſing f 

enſes, 

To SENSUALIZE, to render ſenſual, 

SENT, ſmell, or odour. 

To SENT, 1 to perfume, or give a ſent to, 
to ſmell as a dog. 

SE/NTENCE (of ſententia, lat. of ſentio to u 
derſtand) 1 a number of words joined toꝶe 
ther, 2 a wiſe faying, a ſhort pithy remark 
3 judgment, doom, or condemnation. 4{! 
Grammar) a period, or ſet of words com 
prehending ſome perfect ſenſe, or ſentimel 
of the mine, 

To SE'NTENCE, to condemn, or paß { 
tence upon. 

SENTENTIOUS, full of ſentences. 

SE'NTIMENT, fr. 1 opinion, wieanin 
2 inclination, paſſivg, 


3 


8 ſenſe 
SEN 


SEP 


&&NTINEL, or SE/NTRY (of ſentinelle, fr.) 
1 a ſoldier placed in ſome poſt, to watch any 
roach of the enemy, to prevent ſurprizes, 

Kc. 2 a private ſoldier, one below a corpo- 


EL perdue, a ſentinel placed near the 
enemy, in ſome very dangerous poſt, Where 
he is in imminent danger of being killed. 

ENVY, the muſtard plant, 

SE NVV. ſeed, muſtard- ſeed. 

SAE (of onmw, gr. to putrify) large corro- 
hve puſtules, 

QEPARABILITY, capableneſs of being ſe 
ztated. 

seaRA RLE, capable of being ſeparated. 

SE PARA TE, diſtinct, particular, different. 

To SEPARATE (of ſe apart, and pare to or 
der) 1 to part, divide, or put aſunder. 2 to 
put a difference, to diſtinguiſh, 3 to patt, 
or go from each other. 

SPARA'TION, the act of ſeparating, or 
putting aſunder, 

SEPARATIST, a ſchiſmatic, or one who ſe- 
parates himſelf from the eſtabliſhed church. 

STPARATORY, 1 a ſurgeon's inſtrument to 
pick ſplinters of bones out of a wound, 2 
(in Chemiſtry) a vellel for ſeparating oil from 
water. 

PACE, ital. (in Muſic), If you pleaſe. 

SEPIMENT (of ſepimentum, lat. of ſepo to in- 
cloſe) a hedge, a fence, a pale, or incloſure, 

SEPO/SITED (of ſepofitus, lat. of ſepono, of 
ſe, i. e. ſeorſum apart, and pono to put or 
lay) put apart, or laid by. 

SEPOSITION, a ſetting sſide, or apart. 

SEPTA/NGULAR (of 2 lat, of .- 
tem ſeven, and angulus an angle) having le- | 
ven angles. 

SEPTE'MBER, lat. (of ſetem ſeven, becouſe 
the ſeventh month from Marth) the ninth 
month of the year, ia which the ſun enteis 
the fgn Libra, and makes the autumnal e- 
quinox, 

SEPTUMFLUOUS (of ſeptemfluus, lat. of ſep- 
tem ſeven, and flus to flow) divided into ſe ven 
branches, or flowing into ſeven ſtreams, 

SEPTE!IMPED NS, lat, (of ſeptem ſeven, 
and pes a foot) ſeven foot long, or belonging 
to ſeven feet, 

SEPTENA'RIOUS, or SE/PTENARY, of, 
or belonging to the number ſeven, 

SEPTENARY, ſub. the number ſeven; a 
2 of ſeven ſeet; ſeven years of one's 
iſe. 

SEPTE/NNIAL (of ſeptennis, lat. of ſeptem 
ſeven, and annus a year) of ſeven years ſpace, 
of the age of ſeven years, that lads leven 
years, | 

SEFTE!NTRIO, lat. (i. e. ſeptem triones, le- 
ven oxen) 1 a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars, 
called Charles's wain, ſituated near the north 
Pole 3 vrla minor, 2 the north part of the 


SEQ 

| ſeptem triones Charles's wain) of, or be- 
longing to the north, or northern parts of 
the world. h 

SEPTEN TRIO NAL rt {with Aſtrono- 
mers) the firſt fx ſigns of the zodiac, 6 
n-med becauſe they decline from the equa - 
tor towards the north. 

SE'PTICA, gr. (of &nnw to putrify) ſuch 
things as corrupt or rot the fleſh, 

SE PTIC-C'1 LAS, lat. (of ſeptem ſeven, and col- 
lis a hill) that is built, or ſtandeth upon 
ſeven hills. 

SEPTIF'VE, fr. a ſequence of ſeven cards 
at prquetr. 

SE ”T:FO'LIUM, lat. (of ſeptem ſeven, and 
folium a leaf) the herb ſetfoil, tormentil, 
or aſhweed, ſo called from its having ſeven 
leaves. h 

SETI FORM (of ſeptiformrs, lat. of ſeptem: 
ſeven, and firma a ſhape or form) leven- 
fold, or of ſeven forms, or ſhapes, 

wart a as a weekly officer in mona- 

eries. 

SEPTIZ ONE (of {eptizttium, let. of ſeptem 
ſeven, and zone yirdles) a building gitt with 
ſeven rows of columns. | 

SEPTUAGE!NARY (of ſetaagenarius lat. of 

ſepruageſimus the ſeventieth) of, or belong- 

ing to the number ſeventy. 

SEPTUAGE'|SIMA, lat. (of ſeptuaginta ſe - 
venty) the third Sunday before Lent, ſo cal - 
led from its being about ſeventy days befar 
Eaſter. 

SE PTUACGINT (of ſeptuaginta, lat. ſeventy 
a Greek tranſlition of the old teft:»ment out 
of the Hebrew, performed by order of Pto- 
lomy Philadelphus king of Egypr, by ſe- 
venty Jewiſh interpreters, tho' in re-lity they 
were ſeventy- two, to wit, ſix out of each 
tribe. 

SE'PTUAGINTS, the ſeventy, or ſeventy- 
two Jewiſh interpreters. 

SE! : TUM, lat. (of ſepto to incloſe) 1 any place 
paled in, hedged, or incloſed. 2 a fold for 
ſheep. 3 a hedge, or fence, 

SEPU!/LCHR AL, of, or belonging to a grave, 
tomb, or ſepulchre. 

SEPU LCHRE (of ſepulchrum, lat. of ſcpelio to 
bury) a tomb, or grave. 

SEPU'LCHRED, buried, or interred. 

SEPU'LTURE (of ſepultura, lat. of ſepelio to 
bury) 1 burial}, interment, a laying in the 
ground. 2 the act of burying, 

SEQUA'CIOUS (of ſeguaz, lat. of feuer to 
f. How) eafily fol'owing. 

SEOUEL (of ſequela, lat. of ſeguor to follow) 
1 ſeries, order, or ſucceſſion. 2 conſequence, 
or concluſion. a 

SE QUENCE (of ſeguentia, lat. of ſequor to fol- 
low) 1 a ſeries, or @ following of things in 
order, 2 a fequel, or coneluſion. 3 a ſet 
of cards immediately following each other in 


worle, 


STPTENTRIO'NAL (of ſepentrienalis, lat, of 


the ſame ſott, or colour. 
Cece 
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SE RA GLI, peril. (pronounced ſeralio) 1 the 


SER 


SE/QUENCES, verſes anſwering to one ano- | 
ther, 

SE'QUENT, following. 

To SEQUE STER (of ſegueſro, lat, to put 2 
thing into 2n indifferent perſon's hands) 1 to 
ſeparate a thing in controverſy from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of both parties. 2 a widow is ſaid te 
ſequeſter, when ſhe diſclaims to meddle with 
the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband, 3 to ſe- 
ver, ſeparate, or put aſunder. 4 to with- 
draw, or retire from the world, 

SEQUESTRA'TION, 1 the ſeparating a thing 
in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of both 
parties, till the right be determined by law. 
2 the act of the ordinary diſpoſing of the 
goods and chattels of a perſon deceaſed, 
whoſe eſt-te no man will meddle with. 3 
(in the time of the civil wars) a ſeizing on 
the eftates of delinquents, for the uſe of the} 
commonwealth, 
thering the fruits of a void beneſice, for the 
uſe of the next incumbent. 
palace of an eaſtern prince. 2 a place to 
keep concubines in. 

SE'RAPH, (in the plural Sz/navain) (of 
, heb. to inflame) a ſpirit of the bigh- 
eft rank, or order, in the hierarchy of angels. 
They are ſuppoſed to be moſt infl med with 
divine love, by their more immediate at- 
tendnce on the throne ; whence their name. 

SER A*'PHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, of, per- 
tzining to, or becoming ſeraphs, or ſera- 
phim. 

SER A'SKIER, or SERA'SQUIER, a gene- 
ral among the Turks, | 

SERAVTITIAN marble (ſo called from Sera- 
witia, a town in Italy, near which it is dug) 
a fort of marble with ſpots of an aſh colour. 

SE'RCIL foatbers (in Faiconry) the pinions of 
a hawk's wings. 

SERE (in Falconry) the yellow that is between 
the beak and eyes of an hawk. 

SEREFN, fr. a dampiſh and unwholeſome 
vapour that falls after ſun-ſet in hot coun- 
tries. 

SERENADE, fr. (perhaps from ſerein, which 
ſee) 1 night mufic, from a lover to his mi- 
ſtreſs, played under her window. 2 the pieces 
played or compoſed on thoſe occaſions. 

SERE/NE (ef ſerenus, lat. of ſereno to clear 
up) 1 without clouds, bright, fair, clear. 2 
calm, quiet, tranquil, 3 chearful, ſprightly, 


gay. 

Met SERENE, a title given to great princes, 

SERENIT V, 1 ſereneneſs, clearneſs, bright- 
neſs, both in a proper and figurative ſenſe. 
2 a title of honour, 

SERGA'SSO, a ſea weed, ſomewhat reſemble- 
ing famyhire, of a yellow colour, which lies 
ſo thick on the ſea about the iſland Macro, 
as to ſtop the palſ-ge of ſhips, unleſs car- 

ried by a briſk pale. | 

SERGE, a ſort of woollen ſtuff manufactured 


4 the collecting, or ga- | 


SER 


with whales, after the manner of ratten. 


SE'RGEANT (of ſergent, fr.) 1 an inferior df. 


ficer of foot, or dragoons. 2 a learned lawyer 

of the higheſt degree of the common law: 2 

ſerjeant at law. 3 an officer in cities and 

corporation, who arreſts perſons for debt, vc, 

SERGEANT at arms, an officer appointed to 
attend the perſon of the king; and alſo ty 
arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, and to 
attend the lord high ſteward, when be fits 
in judgment upcn a traitor. &. 

SERRGEAN TSHIP, the office of a ſergeant, 

SERGEANTRY,, a ſervice due to the king 
by his tenants tenure, 

SERIES, lat. (of ſero, i. e. neo to hang, 
or join together) 1 an order, a concatena- 
tion, a courſe, a train, a continuance ; 2 
continued ſucceſſion of things in the ſame 
order, and which have ſome relation with 
each other. 2 a row, or rank. 3 (in Al. 
gebra) a rank or progrefſion of quantities in- 
creaſing, or decreaſing in ſome conftant n- 
tio, fill approaching nearer and nearer to 
ſome fought valne. | 

Infinite SERIES (in Algebra) certain pts. 
greſſions or ranks. of quan'ities, conſtantly 
approaching to, and if infinitely continued, 
would be equal to what is enquired after; 


a4aja_la S 1 ; | 
ESE, &c. is a ſeries which 
always converges, or approaches to the u. 
lue of a, and if infinitely continued, would 
be equal to it, 

SE'RIOUS (of ſerius, lat, of ſerendo, i. e. «- 

| ſerends to aſſert) 1 ſober, or grave. 2 « 
importance, or weight. z true, ſolid, fits 
cere. 4 in earneſt, 

SERI'PHIUM (of the iſland Seripbus, where 
it abounds) ſea worm- wood, 

SE/RMON (of ſermo, lat. a diſcourſe) a di- 
courſe delivered from the pulpit, 

SE'RON of almonds (in Traffic) the quantity 
of two hundred pound weight. 

SEROSITY, wheyiſhneſs. 

SE'ROUS (of ſeroſus, lat. of ſerum whey) ©, 
or pertaining to the humour ſerum, or whey, 
wateriſh. 

SERPENT (of ſerpens, lat. any creeping ver- 
min) 1 any creeping vermin. 2 an adder, 
a venomous creature, 2 a fort of ſquid. 44 
muſical inſtrument. 5 a northern conſtell?- 
tion, conſiſting of fiſty-oine fiars, according 
to the Britannic catalogue; it is more partl- 
cularly called ſerpens ophiuchi. ; 

SERPENTA'RIA, lat. (in Botany) dragon 
wort, ſnake root. 1 

SERPENT 1{'RIUS, lat. a conſtellation i 
the northern hemiſphere, in form of 2 ſer- 
pent, containing ſixty- nine ſtars, according to 
Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue, It is allo called 

Hercules ophiucus. 

SERPENTARY wwoed, a ſort of wood gro. 

ing in the Eaſt Indies, which goes windins 

in and out, 


SER- 


SI 


SER 
dered or bred of a ſerpent, 


bearing, or carrying ſerpents, 


winding about like a ſerpent. 


continually inclofing itſelf, 


like a ſerpent's ſkin. 
: SERPENTINE verſes, ſuch as begin and end 
5 with the ſame word. As this, 
: Anbo florentes ætatibus, Arcades ambo, V1RG, 


good to diſſolve the ſtone in the bladder. 


* ning · worm. | 
* SERRA'TION (of ſerratio, lat. of ſerra a ſaw) 
1 a ſawing. 

SERRATED leaves (in Botany) ſuch as are 
- indented, or ſnipp*d about the edges into ſe 
ly veral acute ſegments reſembling the teeth of 


a law, 


SERRIED (of ſerr*, fr.) cloſe, eompact. Mil- 
con | 


< WW SERVANT (of ſerwus, lat. of ſervo to follow) 
2 12 menial ſervent, « domeſtic in general, 2 
* ' a word uſed by way of compliment. 3 a 


lover, or admirer. 


2 to do ſervice, or 
4 to worſhip, or 


i to be a ſervant to one. 
kindneſs 4 to bear arms. 


be of ſome uſe, to be uſeful, 7 to preſent, 
or offer, $ to ſuffice, or be ſufficient for. 
9 to permit, or ſuffer, 
priform, *11 (ſea term) to roll tow, cloths, 
&c, round a cable to prevent it from galling. 

To SERVE a battery well, to fee that the 
gun; ply well, 

SERVE'TISTS, followers of Michael Servet, 
#ho, being an anti- trinitarian, was burnt 
at Geneva 1n the yeer 1553. 

SERVICE, 1 the condition of a ſervant. 
uſge, or ule. 3 good turn, or office, 4 
the employ of one th-t ſerves the king. 
divine ſervi e, or the worſhip of God. 6 a 
courſe at table 7 teſpect. 8 a word uſed: 
by way of compliment. 9 2 berry of the 
ſervice· tree. : 

SPRVIC:ABLE, t uſeful, or of uſe. 2 that 
will do much ſervice, 3 ready to affift any 
one. 4 profitable, advantagcous. 

SERVILE (of ſervilis, I t. of ſeruus a ſervant) 
I ſlvith, or pertaining. ta a lervent, or 
donde. 2 mean, baſe, vitiful, ſorry. | 

SENVILITY, x the tate, or condition of a 
ſlave, 2 men ſpirĩted ne ſs. 

RVITOR, or SE R VITOUR (of ſerviteur, 
fr.) 1 poor univerfity ſcholars who attend 
chert. a a footman, a laquey, * 


2 


SERPENTI'GENOUS (of ſerpentigena, lat. of 
ſerpens A ſerpent, and gigrno to beget) ingen- 


SERPENTI'GEROUS (of ſerpentiger, lat. of 
ſerpens a ſerpent, and gero to bear, or carry) 


SERPENTI/NE (of ſerpentinus, lat. of ſerpens a 
' ſerpent) of, or pertaining to a ſerpent, or 


SERPENTINE line, a crooked winding line, 
SERPENTI/NE fore, a ſort of marble ſpeckled 


SE'RPHERA, (in Medicine) a medicament 
SE'RPIGO, lat, (in Medicine) a tetter, or 


10 to execute, or | 


SET 


SE/RVITUDE (of ſervitude, lat. of ſerwus a 
ſervant) the ſtate or condition of a ſervant, 
or ſlave, 

SERUM, lat. 1 whey, 2 (in Phyſic) a thin 

tranſparent watery liquor, ewhat ſaltiſh, 

which makes a conſiderable part in the maſs 
of blood. 

SE'SAME, or SE'SAMUM, a white corn, or 

grain, growing in Turky. | 

SESE'LIS, lat. (in Botany) the berb bart- 

wort, 

SES Vl. lat. ſo much and half ſo much, the 

whole of 2 thing and half more, 

SE'SQUI- duplicate ratio (in Geometry, &c.) is 

when of two teims the greater contains the 

leſs twice, with half another over, as 50 

and 20. 

SESQUIA'LTERAL (of ſeſgutalter containing 

one and a half) ſo much and the half. 

SESQUIA'/L'i ERAL ratio (in Geometry) is a 

ratio between two lines, numbers, &c. where 

one contains the other one, with the addition 

of one half, as 6 and 9. 

SESQUIA/LTERAL proportion (in Muſic) a 

triple meaſure of three notes, to two ſuch- 

like notes of common time. 

SESQUILIBR-4, lat. (of ſeſqui once and half, 

2nd libra s pound) a pound and a h-If. 

SE S2QU1ME'NSIS, lat. (of ſeſgui one and a 

_ and wenſis a month) a month and a 
alf. | 


{SESQUIT E'RTIAN proportion (in Mathema- 
To SERVE (of ſervo, lat. of *gvw,gr. to watch), 


tics) is when one quantity er number con- 
| tains another once, and a third part of it 
more; as 68, 12 16, &c. 


fear, 5 to be inſtead, or in the room. 6 to SE'SSILIS, lat. a n-me given by phyſicians to 


| a low flat tumour of thoſe eruptions of the 

ſmall- pox, when they do not riſe well, and 

are indented at the top. 

SESSION (of ſefſio, lat. of ſedes to fit) a ſit- 
ting or meeting of a council, aſſizes, &c. 
SE'SS1ON (in Law) the fitting of juſtices in 

court upon commiſſions. 

General SESSIONS, or Quarter ©E'SSIONS, 
the aſſiaes that are held four times a year, 
in all the counties of England, to determine 
cauſes, either civil, or criminal. | 

SE'SSION of parliament, the time from their 
firſt ſitting till they are either prorogued or 
diſſolved. 

SE'S:+ ERCE, an old Roman coin, in value a- 
bout ſeven fartbings Engliſh. 

SET, adj, 1 put, or laid. 2 fixed, or ſettled, 
3 preſcribed, made on purpoſe. 4 bent, or 
reſolved. 5 preſſed, or drove. 6 furniſhed, 
or provided, 

SET, ſub. 1 game, as at cards. 2 a com- 
pleat Juit of any thing, 3 2 concert, 4 2 
row, or rank. 5 a company of men, &c. 
6 a plant of a tree. 7 a ſlip of an herb, 

To SET, 1 to put, lay, or place, 2 to fix, or 
enchaſe, 3 to compoſe, or put in form. 4 
to plant, or put into the earth. 5 to fix, as 


| a price, 6 to nominate, or appoint. 7 to 
Cceees3 regulate, 
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SET 


regulate, or make right, as to ſet a clock. 
8 to 1Eplace, as to ſet a bone. 9 to rub on 
2 hone, or ſharpen, as to ſet a razor. 10 to 
place, or diſtinguiſh, x1 to animate, or 
incite. 12 to write, or fign, as to {et one's 
hund to a thing. 13 to go down, to diſappear, 
as th irs, &c. do. 14 to ſpread, or publith 3 
as to ſet a ſtory abroad. T5, to hold up on end, 
or topſy-tutvy; 25 to ſet a bell. 16 to go 


or proceed, as to ſet forward. 17 to bend, 
or apply, as to ſet one's heart or mind upon 
a thing. 18 to fit out, or equip, as to ſet 
out a fleet, &c. 
To SET ef, 1 to »dorn, ornzment, or im- 
bellih. 2 to begin a journey, 3 to mark a 
- diſtance. | 
SET A/CEQUS of feracevs, lat. of 2 a briſtle) 


SE W 


ſett'ing a rent or eſtate upon one, 5 iges 


ment, or bargain, 6 a plantation, 


SE'T WAL, the name of an herb. 
SEVEN, the number VII. or 7. 
SEVEN. fold, ſeven times as much, 
SEVENOARK, E. lon. 9 min. lat, 5 10. 20. 


market - town in Kent, a thorough - fate in 
the road to Rye. It had its name from 
ſeven fine oaks near it, when firſt built, which 
have been long ſince cut down. Here is 3 
market on ſaturday, and fairs on March the 
za, June 29th, October the 1ſt, and De. 
cember the 6th. It has an boſpital and 
charity-ſchool for the inſtruction of poor 
children, and maintenance of old people, 
Diſtent from London 18 computed, and 2} 
meaſured miles, and 19 from Maidflone, 
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brifily, or full of briſtles. SEVENTEE'N, the number XVII, or 17, 
SETA'CEUM, lat. (in Surgery) a ſton, which[SE/VENTY, the number LXX, or 50, 

is made by taking vp the ſkia in the hind] To SE'VER (of ſeparo, lat. to divide) to cut, 

part of the neck with a neevle, and drawing] ſeparate, or put aſunder. 

a ſkene of fiik through the wound, that the}SE/'VERAL, adj. 1 divers, or more than one, 

humour: may vent themſelves ; for the ſame] 2 particular; as, our ſeveral intereſts, 3 dif. 

purpofe as iſſues. ferent, or various, 4 divided, or patted, 
SE'TFOIL (of tem ſever, and folia leaves, jSE'VERAL, ſub. particulars, or points, 

lat.) the herb tormentil, or afh-weed, 1 ad v. 1 aſunder, or ſeparate, 


ö 
= 
| 


called from its having ſeven leaves, 2 by divers ways. 
SE'THIANS, certain heretics, who held that SE VERANCE, a law word, uſed for ſingling, 
Cain and Abel were creatzd by two angels; or ſeparation. | 
and that Abel being killed, the ſupreme}SE/\VERANCE of corn, I the ſetting out the 
pr wer would have Seth made a pure origi-| tithe from the reſt of the corn, 2 the cut» 
nal ; with many other heterodox notions, ting or carrying it off from the ground, 
SETI'GEROUS (of ſetiger, lat. of ſeta a briſtle, |SEVE/RE (of ſeverus, lat. ſharp) 1 rigorous, 
and gero to bear) bearing briſtles, hard, ſtern, 2 extreme cold, 3 grave, or 
SE'TON, a fort of iſſue in the neck, &c, See} auſtere. 4 exact, impartial, 
SETACEUM. SEVERIANS, a ſect of heretics who cos- 
SETO'SE (of ſetofus, lat. of ſera a briſtle) full] demned marriage, and the eating of fleſb, ſ 
of briſtles, | called from Severus biſhop of Antioch, thei 
SETTLR, 1a ſpy. 23 pimp. 3 an aſſoci- principal. ; 
ate of ſharpers to get them bubbles. 4 2 SEVERITV, 1 roughneſs, ſharpneſs, rigs: 
bailiff 's follower. 5 a ſetting dog. rouſneſs. 2 gravity, ſtrictneſs, auſterity, 
SET TER- wort, the name of an herb. SE/VIL- hole, a hole at the lower end of 1 
SET TIN G (in Afironomy) is the occultation} horſe- bit, on the outſide of the line of tlie 
of a ſtar, &c, or its ſinking below the hori-j. banquet. 


P 


zon. The ancient poets make three ſoits of, SEVACA'TION (of ſewocatio, lat. of ſe, i. 

ſetting of the ſtars, viz. acronical, coſmi-} ſeorſum e patt, and voco to call) the calling 

eal, and heliacal; which ſee, aſide, or apart. 8 
SETTLE, [W. lon. 29. 8/, lat. 54 deg.] a'SE'VUM, lat. tallow, ſuet. d 


pretty good town in the weſt- riding of York-|To SEW, I to ſtitch, or work with a needle, 
ſhire, ſituate on the Ribble, at the foot of; 2 to drain, as to ſew a pond, i. e. to dan d 
the hills which part the county from L the water out of it. 5 
fhite, It has a conſiderable market on tueſ-|SE/WER, 1 an officer who comes in before the 
dy. Diſtant from London 165 computed, |} meat, and places it upon the table of a king d 
and 239 meaſured miles, and 60 from York! or nobleman. 2 a ſhore, paſſage, or guttet 
in the road from thence to Lancaſter. to carry water, filth, &c. into the ſea, or in- 
SE'T34LE, a kind ef couch, or wooden bench! to a river. | 8 
with a back to it: SE.» A common SEWER, 1 a common ſhore, # 
To SETTLE, x to fx, or eſtabliſh. 2 to cam, *tis vulgarly pronounced, or drain to can 
or pacify, z to regulate, to fix, or deter- | away water, filth, &c. 2 a proſtitute, « 1 
mine. 4 to reſt, or grow clear, as Jliquors| common whore, 


do. p to fall to the bottom. 6 to fix one's Commiſſioners of the SE WERS, perſons zppolr' $ 
| ed by act of parliament to ſee that caps 85 
ditches, drains, and common - ſewers are ke}: 


SE WET, 


ſelf. 
SE/TTLEMENT, x ſettling, or ſediment. 2 
letling, or fix.ng. 3 eftabliſhment, 4 the 


in good order, 


SHA 
g WET, the kidney fat of beaſts. 


SEX (of ſexe, fr.) the nature of male and "2 
wy which diſtinguiſhes one from the 0- 


= E'NARY (of ſexagenarius, lat. of ſexa- 
gent fixty) of, or belonging to the number 


CLAGENARY, or SEXAGE'SIMAL @ 
rithmetic, is that which proceeds by 60's, as 
the diviſion of circles, &c. into 60 degrees, 
each degree into 60 minutes, and each mi- 
nute into 60 ſeconds. 

TXAGENARY tables (in Aſtronomy) are 
tables of proportional parts, ſhewing the pro- 
duct of two ſexagenaries, or ſexagenas, which 
are to be multiplied, or the quotient of two 
that are to be divided. | 

SEXAGE'SIMA, lat. (i. e. the ſixtieth) the 
ſecond ſunday before Lent, ſo called from its 
being about ſixty days before Eaſter, a 

STEXAGESIMALS, fractions whoſe denomi- 
rators proceed in a ſexagenary proportion, 
as 75 358 · 10G. &c. 

SEXE/'NNIAL (of ſexennalis, lat. of ſex fix, and 
annus a — 1 of ſix years ſtanding. 2 
that is done every fixth year. 

SEXTAIN, a ſtanza of fix verſes. 

SEXTANT (of ſextans, lat. the ſixth part of 
any thing) 1 (with Mathematicians) the 6th 

+ part of a circle, or an arch containing fixty 
degrees, 2 an inſtrument uſed as a quadrant, 

. whoſe limb contains ſixty degrees only. 

XIILE (in Aſtronomy) is an aſpect when 
two planets are 60 degrees diſtant, or the 
6th part of the zodiac, or two ſigus. 

SEXTON, (corrupted from pezenreane, 
{-x.) a church officer, whoſe buſineſs is to 
take care of the veſſels and veſtments be- 
longing to the church. 

SPATRY, See VESTRY. 


EAA, lat. the title of the ſixth volume 


of the canon law, 

SEXTU'PLE (of ſextuplus, lat. of ſex ſix, and 

plus more) fix- fold, or fix times as much. 

1 ( of graſſiciata, ital.) ſcratch- 

work, 

SHABB, a ſhabby fellow, 

SHA'BBY, 1 beggarly, mean, 

ged. 3 baſe, pitiful. 

SHACK, the liberty of winter paſturage. 

SHA'CKLES, fetters to put upon malefactors 
in priſon, 7 

SHADE, a place ſheltered from the ſun, &c. 
2 an ornament made of gauſe, worn by la- 
di-s in fine weather, as a cloak. 

SHADE of extuberance (in Aſtronomy) the ſha- 
cow made by the largeſt bunching out part 
of a globular body. | 

To SHADE, 1 to cover from the ſun beams, 
Kc. 2 to uſe dark colours in painting. 

SHADOW, 1 darkneſs cauſed by a body op- 

poſed to the light, 2 dark colours in paint- 

ng. 3 a place ſheltered from the ſun, &c. 


2 torn, rag- 


4 aveur, or protection. 5 aſpearance, * 


4 


SHA 
outſide, 6 mark, or ſign, 7 type, or ſign 
of a thing to come. 
To SHA/DOW, 1 to ſhade, or cover from the 
ſun- beams, &c. 2 to mix dark colours in 
painting, 3 to ſkreen, or cover, 
SHAFT, 1 a ſpear, or javelin, 2 an arrow. 
3 the body of a pillar, the fuſt. 4 the ſpire 
of a church ſteeple. 5 (among Miners) a 
round or ſquare hole like a well, to give air 
into the mines, &c, | 
SHAFTSBURY, LW. lon. 29. 20. lat. 519, 
6. ] a town incorporate in Dor ſetſhire, ſitu- 
te on a high fieep hill, in the poſt road to 
Exeter, from whence it has 'a fine proſpect 
into Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire. This town 
is ſuppoſed to have been built in the tenth 
century, and had ten churches, beſides a fa- 
mous monaſtery in the Saxon times, but has 
now only four, to one of which is a beauti- 
ful church-yard, adorned with walks of lime 
trees, Hete are about fix hundred houſes, 
ſome of which are of free - ſtone, but moſt 
of green ſtone, brought from a quarry juſt 
out of the town in the poſt road; it has alſo 
ſeveral good inns, eſpecially the red lion, 
angel, and the george. It was incorporated 
by Q. Elizabeth and K. Charles II. and is 
governed- by a mayor, recorder, twelve al- 
dermen, bailiffs, and common- council. The 
market is on ſaturday, and is very conſider- 
able; the fairs on the eve of Palm-ſunday, 
Midſummer-day, and St. Martin's, The 
high fituation of this town renders water fo 
ſcarce, that they are ſupplied from ſome wells 
at the foot of the hill, but in the pariſh of 
Motcomb, a hamlet of the liberty of Gill- 
ingham ; for which, as an 2cknowledgment, 
the mayor and burgeſſes, on the monday be- 
fore Holy thurſday, dreſs up a prize beſom, 
as they call it, not unlike a M>y-garland, 
with peacocks feathers, and plate, borrowed 
of the neighbouring gentry, and carry it to 
a green in that pariſh, half a mile below the 
town, and preſent it to the lord of the manor, 
or his ſteward, together with a raw calf's 
head and a pair of gloves to the crier of the 
court, giving twelve penny-loaves and three 
dozen of beer to the people. After this ce. 
remony, the beſcm is reftored to the mayor, 
and carried back to the town by one of the 
officers with great ſolemnity. It was furniſhed 
A. D. 1718. with water more commodi- 
ouſly by William Benſon, Eſq; by means of 
engines: but as the poor get their bread by 
fetching it in pails, or on horſes, this is laid 
afide, tho'ꝰ moſt houſes have ciſterns to pre- 
ſexve rain water, It ſends two members to 
parliament, and gives the title of earl to the 
deſcendants of Anthony Aſhley Cooper. Di- 
ſtant from London 97 computed, and 103 
meaſured miles, and 26 from Dorcheſter, 
SHAG, 1 a fort of hairy fluff, 2 a ſea-fow!l. 
SHA'GGED, or SHA'GGY, 1 rough with 


hair, 2 having long rough hair. 
SHA'- 
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 SHA/LLOW, 24j. 1 not deep. 2 dull, empty, 


SHAME, 1 an uneafineſs of mind for havi 


SHA 


SHA'GREEN (of chagrin, fr.) 1 vexed, or out 
of humour. 2 a ſort of leather, covered with 
Fictle roundiſh grains. 3 a fort of filk Ruff, 
in imitation of ſhagreen leather. 

To SHAKE, x to cauſe to move. > to agitate. 
3 to move to and fro violently, 4 to quake, 
or tremble. 5 (in Muſic) to trill. 

SHALL, the 6gn of the future tenſe. q I ſhall, 
we ſhall, ſimply expreſſes the future action 
or event. He ſhall, they ſhall, promiſes, 
commands, or threatens, 

SHA'/LLOP (of chaloupe, fr.) a ſmall light veſ- 

L 


not 13 3 dry, or inſipid, as a diſ- 
cour ©, 

4 SHA'LLOW, fub. aflat, or bank whereon 
is but little water. | 

SHALM, or SHAWM, a fort of muſical in- 
ſtrument. 

SHALLOON, = fort of thin woollen ſtuff well 
known, | - 

SHALO T, a kind of ſmaY{ onion. 

SHAM, ſub. 1 a flam, or impoſition, 2 a 
falſe ſleeve. 

SHAM, adj, pretended, falſe. 

To SHAM one, to put a trick upon one. 

SHAMA DE (of cbamade, fr.) a beat of a drum 

- for a parley. 

SHA'MBLES, a butcher's ſtall where fleſh is 

expoſed to ſale. 1 


done ſome bad action. 2 a thing to be a- 
ſhamed of. 3 diſgrace, or diſnonour. 4 
baſhfulneſs, ſhamefacedneſs. 

To SHAME, 1 to diſgrace, or diſhonour. 2 to 
make aſhamed. 

SHA/MEFACED, modeſt, baſhful, 

SHA'MT-FUL, baſe, ugly, diſhoneſt, 

SHA/MELESS, impudent, brazenfaced. 

SHAMOYY (of chamors, fr.) 1 a kind of wild 
goat, 2 ſhamoy leather, or the ſkin of a 
goat drefſed. 

SHAMPINION (of champignon, fr.) a kind 
of muſhroom, 

SHANK, I the leg, as of a man. 2 the ſtem, 
28 of a tobacco pipe, & e. 3 the ſtalk, as of 

a plant, 4 the funnel, as of a chimney. 

SHA/NKER (of chancre, fr.) a kind of wart or 
tumour on the glans penis and other parts, 
occaſioned by venereal diſorders. 

SHAPE, 1 figure, or form. 2 flature, or 
proportion. 

To SHAPE, 1 to form, or proportion. 2 to 
ſteer, or direct. | 

SHA/PELESS, without ſhape, deformed, 

SHA*'POURNET (a dim, of chaperen, fr, a 
hood) a little hood. 

SHARD, 1 a broken piece of tile, or other 
earthen veſſel. 2 (Figuratively) a ſcale, or 
ſhell upon the back of any creature, Shard- 
born beetle, Staleſp. a beetle born up by 
wings hard and glazed like a potſherd. 


3 * man's yard, 4 the groin, 

SHARE. wort, the name of an herb, 

To SHARE, 1 to divide into ſhares, 2th 
make partaker of, 3 to become partaker of 
to take part of. 7 

SHARK, 1 the name of a large ravenous (or: 
of ſea fiſh. 2 a ſharking fellow, or one that 
lives upon the catch. 

To SHARK up and down, to go ſharking ot 
coſening about. | 

SHARP, adj, 1 Keen, that cuts well. 2 fill, 
or high, as a voice. 3 quick, or piercing, 
as the Gght. 4 quick, or ſubtile, 5 cun- 
ning, or ingenuous. 5 ſmart, or acrimoni. 

dus. 7 ſour, as in taſte. 8 acute, or vi. 

| lent, as a diſeaſe, or pain. 9 keen, or hin. 
sry. 10 bloody, or cruel. 11 ſevere, ot 

© rigorous, 12 biting, as in words, 

To be SHARP, 1 to eat with a good ſtomach, 

2 to be ſevere upon one. 

A SHARP, ſub, (in Moufic) a kind of artificil 

note, ſhewing that the note to which it h 

prefixed muſt be played half a note higher 

than the natural note, 

To SHARP, to cheat, or fraud, | 

To SHA'RPEN, 1 to make more ſhary, 2 

to whet, as the ſtomach. 

SHA/RPENING corn, corn given to the ſmith 

for ſharpening huſbandry tools, 

SHA'/RPER, 1 a cunning man. 2 a rook, or 

cheat. | 


SHASH, 1 the linen of which the tutbant is 

made. 2 2 girdle of filk, &c, worn about 
the waſte to tie night gowns, &c. 3 an ct- 
nament worn by military officers. 

To SHA!TTER, to ſhake, or break to pieces, 

to damnify or impair, 

SHA'TTER -brained, or SHA'T TER. pated, 

ſcarce compos mentis, crazy-headed, hilt- 

brained, confuſed, acting without thought, 

To SHAVE, 1 to ſhear, or pare, 2 to trim, 

or barb, 3 to cut the hair off with a razor, 

SHA/VELING, a ſhaven prieſt, or one that 

has his head ſhaved. 

SHA/VER, 1 a barber, or tonfor. 2 a cun- 

ning ſhaver, or crafty fellow. 

SHA'VINGS, thin flips of wood pared off from 

a piece of timber. 

SHEADING, one of the fix diviſions of the 

Ile of Man. 

SHEAF, 1 a'bundle of corn upon the haulm, 

2 a bundle of arrows. 

To SHEAF, to bind up corn in ſheaves, 

To SHEAR to cut off with ſhears, 


{SHEARD, a fragment. 


SHEA/RER, one that ſhears ſheep. 
SHEA/R-man, one that ſhears cloth. 
SHEARS, 1 a fort of large ſeiſſars. 2 tw 
poles ſet up, and ſeized acroſs esch other, 
near the top, uſed to hoift up any great 
weight. | 


SHEATH, r a caſe for a knife. 2 a ſcibbard 


SHALE, 1 part, or portion, 2 @ plovgh-iron, 


for a ſword, To 


SHA/RPLY, 1 ſmartly, wittily, 2 ſeverely, 


8 


SHE 


b SHEA THE, 1 to put up a ſword into Its 
{-abbard. 2 to plunge, or inforce. 

To SHEATHE a ſhip, to caſe the bottom of 
; with thin boards, &c. to keep out the 
ſouthern worms. ö 

SHEA THI- , an Indian ſhell fiſh, fo called 
{om its ſbell reſerabling a ſheath, 

«HEAT, (io a ſhip) a rope fixed with a block 
to the lower corner of a ſail, ſerving to ſtay 
it faft to the ſhip's ide. > 

HEAT anchor, the largeſt anchor belonging 
to ſhip, uſed in the greateſt danger. 

SHED, a little houſe adjoining to a great one. 

To SHED, to ſpill, or pour out. 

SHEEN, adj. clear, bright. 

SHEEN, ſub. brightneſs, luſtre, 

SHEEP, an animal well known. 

S*EPISH, filly, fimple, faint-hearted, 

SHEEP-cote, or SHEEP-fold, a place to put 
ſheep in. 

SHEEP. book, a ſhepherd's crook, or a ſtaff 
having an iron crook at the end of it. 

To SHEER, a ſhip is ſaid to ſheer, when ſhe 
goes in and out, and not right forward. 

SHEER, 1 quite clear, Milton. 2 tranſpa- 
rent, thin, 

SHEET, 1 a great piece of linen to lay upon 
a bed, 2 a piece of paper as it is made, un 
cut. 

SHEFFIELD, [W. lon. 219. 20f. lat. 53“. 
'20/,) a large thriving populous town in the 
weſt. riding of Yorkſhire, on the borders of 
Derbyſhire, with a ſine one bridge over the 
Don, This town has been famous ſeveral 
hundred years for cutlers and ſmiths manu- 
fiQures, particularly for files, and knives or 
whittles, in which it excels Birmingham, as 
that town does this in locks, hinges, nails, 
and poliſhed ſteel, Here is a large market on 


tueſday for many commodities, but eſpect- | 


ally for corn; and a fair on 'Trinity-eve and 
the morrow. It has a charity-ſchool for 
30 boys; and another for 30 girls, and a free 
grammar-ſchool founded by James I, Di- 
fant from London 115 computed, and 140 
meaſured miles, and 41 from York. 

SHEFFORD, [W. lon. 25 min. lat. 52 deg. ] 
2 ſmall town in Bedfordſhire, fituate between 
two rivulets, with a bridge over each, and a 
church, which is a chapel of eaſe to Camp- 
ton, It has a market on friday, and a fair 
on July the 7th. Diſtant from London 34 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles, and 9 
from Bedford, | 

SHEFNAL, [W. lon. 29. 27). lat. 528. 400. 
a ſmall town in Shropſhire, which has a 
market on tueſday, fairs on the eve and mor- 
tow of Trinity- ſunday, and on the 20th of 
September for three days, and a ſmall charity 
chool. Diftant from London 106 computed, 
and 128 meaſured miles, and 17 from Shrew!- 


ry, 4 
SHEKLE (PU, heb.) a Jewiſh coin, of a- 


SHE 


SHELF, 1 board faſtened againſt a wall, &c 
to lay things upon, 2 the till of a printing 
preſs, 3 a ſhallow, or heap of ſand in the 
ſea, 4 (with Miners) that hard ſurface ac 
coat of the earth, which lies under the 
mould, uſually about a foot deep. 

SHELL, 1 the eruſtaceous coverings of filhes. 
2 the huſk, or woody cover of nuts, fruit, 
pulſe, &c, 4 a bomb. 

SHELL fi, 2 collective name for all fiſh na- - 
torally incloſed in ſhells. 

To SHELL, to take the huſks, or cover off. 

SHE'LTER, 1 ſafe place agzioft ill weather. 
2 refuge, ſanctuary, or protection. 3 lodg- 


ing. ' 
To SHE'/LTER, 1 to receive a perſon into 

one's houſe. 2 to defend, or protect. 
SHE'LVING, adj, floping, or ſlanting. 
SHELVING, ſub. ſlope, or declivity. 
SHEPHERD (rather SuETARD) a keeper of 


ſheep. 
SHE/PHERDESS, a female keeper of ſheep. 
SHEPTON-MALLET, [W. lon. 2%. 360. 
lat. 518. 15/,] a ſmall town in Somerlet- 
ſhire, between Frome and Glaſtonbury, It 
is moſtly inhabited by clothiers, it being well 
watered with rivulets for their buſineſs 3 but 
it ſtands on hills, and the ſtreets are very 
narrow, ſteep, and irregular. It is governed 
by a conſtable 3 and has a market on friday, 
and a fair on the eve and morrow of St. Bar- 
nabas. Diftant from London 92 computed, 
and 111 meaſured miles, and 19 from Bri- 
ſtol. 
SHEPWASH, [W. lon. 48. 24. lat. 50. 
52/;] a market-town in Devonſhire, ſituate 
near the Towridge, not far from Matherley. 
It has fairs on April the 10th, Auguſt the 
roth, and October the Toth 53 but the day 
of its market is uncertain. It ſufffred 
greatly by fire, A. D. 1743. Diſtant from 
London 160 computed, 2nd 193 meaſured 
miles, ; 
SHE'RBET, 1 a ſort of pleaſant drink uſed in 

Turky, prepared of the acid juices of fruit, 
| ſweetened with ſugar. 2 the compoſition of 

punch before thg iofuſion of the brandy, 


| 


rum, &c, | 

SHERBORN, [W, lon, 29. 3 5. lat. 51 deg. 
an ancient town in Dorſetſhire, in the coac 
and poſt road to Exeter, divided by the Par- 
ret into two parts called Sherborn and the 
Caſtle-towa ; in the latter are a church and 
a market, The inhabicants had formerly a 
good trade in the medley-cloth, but now 
buttons, bone-lace, and haberdaſhery wares, 
are their chief manufaQtures, with which 
they ſupply all the weft. Here is a free 
grammar-ſchool, founded by Edward VI. a 
fine alms- houſe, and a charity. ſchool, I ho 
it never bad repreſentatives in parliament, 
yet it ſent deputies to a council in the reign 
of Edward III. and it will be for ever fa- 
mous for the prince of Oranges being met 


bout two and Gx-pence ſtetling. 


here 
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here by prince George of Denmark, the ' SHILLING Scotch, in value one penny. 
dukes of Ormond, Grafton, Merlbosougb, SHULOH (hw, heb. of ov, he ſent) a name 
and many other of the prime nobility, on; appropriated by divines to our Lord and $4. 


their deferting James II. at Szliſbury. Its 


markets are on tueſday and ſaturday z its fairs: SHIN, the forepart of the leg. 
on july the 7th, Auguſt the 10th, and ep- , SHIN- bore, the tibia j 
In the year 704 it was 
made a biſhoprick, and had 25 biſhops till, To SHINE, 1 to caſt a light, or brightneſt, 


tembet the 21ſt. 


the eleventh century, when it was removed 
to Satum. Diftmnt from London 100 com- 
puted, and 113 meaſured miles, and 22 from 
Dorcheſter. - 
SHERBORN, in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 
IW. ton. 19. 5. lat. 539. 46'. | is a populous 
town, with an harbour for barges at the con- 


SHO - 


viour Jeſus Chriſt. ; 


the large bone 
the knee and foot in the inſide, 2 


to be bright. 2 to appear glorious, ſpoken 
of wit, virtue, &c. 3 to be great, or fas 
mous. / 


SHINGLES, 1 ſmall pieces of wood uſed ty 
cover houſes, ſtegples, &c. inſte⸗d of tiles, 2 
(in Phyſic) a diſeaſe, a fort of St. Anthony“ 
fire, or ſpreading inflammation; the milun 


flux of the Wherfe and Ouſe. It is noted 
for its cherry-orchards, and for an hoſpital 
and ſchool, founded by Robert Hungate, for 
24 orphans, who are allowed five pounds a 
year esch, for their maintenance in lodging, 
boarding, &c. from 7 to 15 years of age, 
when they ste ſent to th# univerſity, or ap- 
prenticed to trades, for which there is a pro- 
viſion. It has a marke on faturday, and a 
fair on Auguſt the foth. Diſtant from 
London 1437 computed, and 176 meaſured 
miles, and 15 from York. 
SHE'RIFF, the chief cfficer under the king in 
. every county. 2 
SHURIFFALTY, the being a ſheriff. 
SHE'RIFFWICK, the juriſdiction of a ſheriff, 


herpes. 

SHIP, a general name for all ſea veſſels with 
ſatls, except gallies. | 

SHIPTON wron sTOwR, [W. lon. 19. 405, 
let. 522, 5/.] a little town in Worceſter. 
ſhire, but ſurrounded by Warwickſhire, I 
has a large market on friday, and a fiir oa 
June the 11th, ' Diftant from London 62 
computed, and 75 meaſured miles, and 30 
from Worcefter. 

SHVPWRACK, the periſhing of a ſhip at (ea, 

SHFPWRIGHT, a ſhip carpenter, or ſhip- 
builder, | 

SHIRE, (of reyne, ſax. to divide) a county, 
province, or diviſion of land, of which ther 
are in England, properly ſo called, forty, in 


SHE'/RRY, a fort of white wine, brought from 
Xexes, a town in Andaluſia in Spain. 

SHEW, 1 appe2rance, pretence, or colour. 2 
ſpectacle, or public fight. 3 parade, or o- 
fentation. 4 figure, or appearance, 

To SHEW, 1 to let fee, or expoſe to one's 
fight, 2 to diſcover, or point out. 3 to 
prove, or make appear. 4 to tech, or in- 
ffruct. 5 to publiſh, or make known. 6 
to declare, or repreſent. 7 to appear, or lcok, 
3 to mike a ſhew as if. 

SHI'BLOLETH (7527, heb. i. e. an ear of 
corn) a criterion by which the Gilezdites di- 
Ringuiſhed the Ephraimites, by their pro- 
nouncing / for /h. 

SHIELD (of peyVozn, fax. to defend) 1 an in- 

ſtrument of defence in form of a light buck- 

ler. 2 defence, or protection. | 

To SHIELD, to defend, or protect. 

To SHIEVE, to fall aſtern. 

SHIFT, 1a fhirt, or a ſmock. 2 after-game, 
remedy, or expedient, 3 ſubterfuge, or eva- 
ſion. . ; 

To SHIFT, 1 to change, or alter, 2 to tranſ- 
port, or carry. 3 to dodge, uſe ſhifts, or 
evalions. 4 to change one's lodgings, 5 to 
change, or tack about, es the wind. 6 to 
ſhun, or avoid. 7 to ſhift one's ſelf, to put on 
clean linen, | 

SHIFTER, a fellow acquainted with, or that 
practiſes all kinds of ſhifts and ſubtle tricks, 

SHULLING, a well known filver coin, in va- 


Scotland twenty-four, and in Wales twelye, 

SHIRK, See SHARK. 

SHIRT, a man's ſhift, . 

To SHITE, to diſchzrge the belfy, to eaſe n. 
ture, to go to ſtool, to void excrements by 
ſtool. 

SHIT- fire, the Spaniſh cacafuego, a heQoring 
blade. 

SHI'TTLE, or SHIFT TLE- headed, fickle, 
inconſtant. 

SHI'TTLE- coct, or SHUTTLE cock, 2 cork 
ſtuck with feathers, to be bandied to and fro 
with battledores. 

SHI'VER, 1 3 piece, or cleft of wood, 2 tit 
little round wheel, in which the rope of 
block, or pulley runs. 

To SHIVER, 1 to break in pieces. 2t 
quake for cold. | 

SHOAD (with Tin-miners) ſuch fragments of 
ore, 2s by rains, currents of water, &c, are 
torn off from the load or vein of ore, 

To SHOAR, See To SHORE, 

SHOCK, 1 encounter, brunt, or fight, 21 
heap of ſheaves. 3 a fright. ; 
To SHOCK, 1 to cleſh with, or knock againſt 

2 to terrify, or affright. 

SHOE, a covering for the foot, 
leather, 

To SHOE, to put on ſhoes, eſpecially horfes, 

SHOLE, 1 A ſhallow, or place whereon there 
is but little water, 2 a company of fiſhes. 


SHOOT, 1 a bud, or ſprig. 2 2 Prest fis 3 


uſuzHy of 


lue twelve-pence, or the twentieth part of a 
pound, 5 | 


a ſhooting with an arm, 4 lin Hunting, 
young boar, 


or, ſub. 1 a bullet, &c, 


8H 0 


u SHOOT, 1 grow, s plants, &e. do in the 
ſpring. 2 to fly twiftly, as lightning does. 
to fall down, es a meteor, 4 to run 
twiftly forward. 5 to twitch, as a pricking 
in does. 6 to ſtand out, as a cope, or heac 
and des. 7 to caſt forth, or dilcharge ſhot 
cut of s gun, Or an atiow out of a bow, 8 
o make ſlieight with a plane. 9 to wound, 
r hurt. 10 to empty, as corn out of a 
ack, Kc. 11 top is, or go through, as to 
boot the bridge. 12 to cut down with a 
ſhot, zs to ſhoot the maſt by the board, 
1CITING-/1c& (with Printers) a piece of 
word in form of a weege, uſed in the locking 
up pages in the chace or iron frame, 

500 0, an eſfi e for felling weres, a place 
where any thing is openly fold, | 

$0? lifter, one that pretends to cheapen, 
and ſteals wares 3 one that privately fieals 
mods out of ſhops, 

OA AGE, 2 duty paid for goods brought on 
ſhore, 

MORE, 1 the ſea fide. 2 a ſewer 3 which 
ſee, 3 a prep, or counter tort. 

ToSEOKE up. 1 to ſupport w:th props, 
h-lp, or ſupport, 

KOREHAM," [W. lon. 12 min. lat. 5o?. 
co'.] a borough and port town in Suſſex, f1- 
mite at the mouth of the Adur; which 
tho' not navigable for veſſels of burthen, 
brings down great floats of timber; and that, 
with the gre-t plenty of it in the country 
behind the town, has induced ſhip carpenters, 
ſhip chandellers, and all the tradeſmen de- 
pending on that buſineſs, to reſide he:e, and 
buld many ſhips both tor the navy and mer- 
h-nts, i his, which rofe from the decay 
of old Shoreham on the north of it, is 2 
beroagh by preſcription, and has ſent mem- 
bets to p-rliament ever ſince the 26th of 
ieward I, Though moſt of the town hx 
been waſhed way by the ſea. it is fill popu- 
I us, has a good harbour tor veſſels of con 
ſderable burthen, and here is a collector, 
th other officers ot the cuſtoms. I: has 3 
m tket en ſaturday, and a fair on St, james": 
Gy, Diſtant from London 46 computed, 
*nt 55 meaſured miles, and 16 from Lewes, 
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MORLING, the fell, or ſkin of a ſliorn 


ſheep. 


WORN, ſheared, ot clipp'd off. 
MORT, 1 not long in extent of place. 2 


nt long in duration. 3 ſuccinct, brief, cloſe, 
4 compendtous, 5 blunt with one. 


HORI accent (in Grammer) is marked thus 


{ ) ſhewing that the time of pronouncing the 
(vl! ble is to be ſhort, - 


TORT ard tachygraphy. 
TORT ted, 1 that cannot ſee at a di- 


ſtance, 2 'har has no forecaſt, 


To SHO! TEN, x to make ſhorter, 2 te 


grow ſhorter, 


2 reach, as with- 
3 160t, or reckoning. 


in tonne hot, 


SHOT, adj. wounded, or hurt with a ſhot, &c, 


SHO/TTEN (of ſchutten, dut. to pour out) 
1 ſpawned, or having ſpent or ſhot the roe, 


as fiſhes, 
whey. 

To SHOE, to puſh, or thruſt. 

*HO'VEL, an inftrument uſed by huſbandmen, 

SHEO/'VELER, a pelican, a bird. 

»HOU/LDER, that part of a body where the 
arm joins to it. | 

To SHOU'LDER, 1 to lay on the ſhoulder, 
2 to joſtle with the ſhoulder. 

SHOU'LDER-8&lade, a bone of the ſhoulder, 
of a triangular figure, covering the hind part 
of the ribs ; called by anatomiſts ſcapula and 
omopl. ta. 

SHOU'LDER of an arrew (with Archers) 
that part of the head of it that a man may 
feel with his fingers, before it comes to the 
point. 18 

HOULDER of a baſtion (in Fortification) that 
place of it where the face and flank meet. 

S OU/LDER- pircht (with Farriers) a diſeaſe or 
hurt in horſes, when the pitch or point of 
the ſhou'der is diſplaced. 

»HOU LDER- ſplair, or SHOU'/LDER torr 
(with Farriers) a hurt which happens to a 
horſe by ſome dangerous flip, ſo that the 
ſhovlder parts from the breaſt, 

SHOU'LDERING (in Fortification) I 8 re- 
trenchment oppoſed to the enemy's, or a 
work caft up for a defence on one hide, whe- 
ther made of heeps of earth, gabions, or 
faſcines. 2 a ſquare orillon made in the ba- 
ſtion near the ſhoulder, to cover the cannon 
of the caſement. 

SHOU/LDERING piece (in Carpentry) a 

bracket, 

SHOUT, a great cry, an acclamation, a loud 

huzza, 

To SHOUT, to ſet up 2 loud huzza, 

+HOWFER, 1 a ſudden diftillation of rain, 2 
a great number, as a ſhower of arrows, 

To SHOWER, 1 to rain faſt, 2 to pour 
thick, 

$:4:OW'RY, rainy, apt, or inclinable to pro- 
cuce ſhowers. 

To SHREAD, or To SHRED, to cut ſmall. 

SHREW, a fcold, or a brawling contentious 

woman. 

SHREW mouſe, a kind of field- mouſe, 

<HREWD, 1 ſubtle, or «cunning. 2 ſmart, 

or witty. 3 tickliſh, or delicate. 4 ill, or 
vill»inovs. 5 tough, or hard. 6 violent, as 

a ſhrewd ſuſpicion. 

SHREWDLY, violently, as ſnrewdly cudgelled, 
ſhiewsly wounded. Wiſeman. 

SHREWSBURY, [W. lon. 29, 46“. lat. 52%, 
46'.] the chief rown of Shropſhire, is a 
large, beautiful, populous, and rich town, 
moſt delichtfully ſitosted on zn eminence, 
with two bridges at the foot of it, over the 
Severn, which incompaſles it in the form of 
a horſe ſhvue, It is walled round, and where 

Dddd the 


2 curdled, or turned to curds and 
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To SHRIEK, I to cry, or ſcream out, 2 (in 


SHR 


the river does not fence it, it has a caſtle, 
but 'tis now tuinous. The ftreets ate large, 
and the houſes well built. It has a fine 
ſtately free grammar-ſchoo!, founded by 
Edward VI. which Q. Elizabeth rebuilt from 
the ground, and endowed more largely; it 
has a very gcod library, a chapel and ſpaci- 
ous buildings, not inferior to many colleges ; 
and it has ſeveral ſcholarſhips at Cambridge. 
Befides hoſpitals and alms- houſes, here are 
ſevera] chari:y-fchools, where 140 boys and 
40 girls are tzught, and partly. cloathed, 
Here are beſides meeting houles, fix churches, 
including St. Giles's pariſh, It has alſo an 
infirmary for ſixty patients, opened in April 
1747. and a gocd town- houſe, over which 
is a hall for the woollen manufactory, in 
which the poor of many adjacent villages are 
employed, The government of this town 1s 
by a mayor, recorder, ſteward, town-clerk, 
twenty four aldermen, and 48 common- 
council, with theic ſword- bearer, three ſer- 
jeants at mace, and other infeijor officers. 
The corporation has the power of trying 21] 
cauſes within itſeif, even capital, excep! 
treaſon. The market days for corn, cattle, 
and proviſions are on wedneſday and ſatur- 
day, and thurſd-ys for welſh cottons, freezes 
and flannels; the fairs are on wedneſday af 
ter Ezfter week, wedneſday after Holy-thurl- 
day, June the 24th, Auguſt the. 14th, 
September the 2 1ſt, and December the firſt. 
The two members in parliament are choſen 
by about 450 burgeſſes, who are qualified to 
vote. There is ſuch a plenty of all ſorts 
of proviſions here, and the plece is fo ples- 
ſant, that *tis ſull of gentry, who have balls 
and aſſemblies once a week all the year 
round; it being reckoned not inferior to St. 
Edmendſbury or Durham in miith end gal- 
lantry; but is much bigger than both 
together. Diſtant from London 142 com- 
puted, and 157 meaſured miles. 
SHRIEK, a cry, or ſcream. : 


Hunting) to cty, or make a .noile, as 3 
badger does at rutting time, 

SHRIFT, confeſſion. 

SHK ILL, ſharp, acute, as a ſound. 

SHRIMP, 1 a ſmall fea iſh, 2 a little fel 
low, a dwarf. 8 

SHRINE, (of ſcrinium, lat. a deſk.) 1 the caſe 


STC 


ceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, and Radnorſhire 
on the ſouth ; and by Montgomeryfſhire ang 
Denbighſhire on the weft, It is 134 mil 
in circumference, contains about $90.00 
acres, and is divided into fifteen hundred 
has fifteen market towns, 170 pariſhes, an 
ſends twelve members to parliament, 7; 
watered by the Severn, Culm, Rea, Roden 
Teme, and Tern. Ihe air is wholſome 
pleaſant, and agreeable, The ſoil is a red 
diſh clay, end very fruitful ; the ſoutben 
part indeed is hilly and mountainous, but 
feeds abundance of cattle, and produces lex 
iron, and coal, The chief town is Shrewſ 
bury. 
SHROVE-t7de (i. e. ſhrtving-tide) the time in 
mediately before Lent ; fo called becayſegy 
anceſtors were wont to go (hkrive, i. e. y 
confeſs. 
SHROVE Tueſday, the day before aſh-wel 
neſdav. 
SHROWD, 1 a garment to wrap a dead boj 
in. 2 a ſhelter, or cover, 
To SHROWD, 1 to cover a dead body with 
| a ſhrowd, 2 to protect, or ſhelter, ; 
cut off the branches of a tree. 
66m 1 (in Huſbandry) the top brane 

of a tree. 2 (in a ſhip) the great ropes whit 
go upon both ſides of all m-ſts, except ths 
bowſprit. 

SHRUB, ma little tree, 2 a ſhrimp, or dun 

To SHRUR, to cudgel, or beat, 

SHRU'BBY, full of ſhrubs, 

To SHRUG, to thrink up the ſhoulders, 

SHRUNK, 1 contracted. 2 oppreſſed, ore 

vercharged, 

To SHU/DDER, to ſhiver, or tremble, 

To SHU/FFLE, 1 to mix cards in any gm 

2 to ſhifr, or put off, 3 to ſhuffle along, . 

walk in an odd manner. 

To SHUN, to avoid, or keep off from. 

To SHUT, 1 to cloſe, as a door. 2 to ji 

as to ſhut two pieces of red-hot iron toge 

ther. 3 to fall together. | 

SHUTTER, a board made fit to cloſe a wits 

dow. | 

SHUTTLE, 1 a weavet's tool. 2 a gia 

headed fellow. = ! 

SHY, 1 reſerved, or coy, 2 wary, cauti0vng t 

\TALT'SMOS, gr. (of c4a7-; ſpitile) a f, 

tion. 0 


SIBILA'TION (of /ibilatio, lat, of fbib tall t 


— 


that conte ins the body or relicts of a ſaint. 
2 the place where prayers and oblations are 
made to a ſaint, 

To SHRINK, 1 to diminiſh, or make leſs, 2 
to contract, or leſſen in length or breadth. 
3 to grow leſs. 4 to quake, or tremble, 

To SHRIVE, 1 to make a confeſſion to a prieſt, 
2 to hear ſuch confeſſion. Bo 

SHROPSHIRE, an inland county of England, 
in the dioceſe of Hereford, and of Coventry 
and Litchfield ; bounded by Cheſhire on the 


hiſs) a hiſſing. It 
SI'BYL (of cieNNa, gr. of cu, i. e. G5, le 
gehn the council of God) a prophetels, 0 i 
woman divinely inſpired. tt 
SI'CCITY (of ficcitas, lat. of ficcus Cry) 01 2: 
neſs, 
SICE point (of ſex, lat. fix) the number ſx oo 
on the ſides of dice. tl 
SICK, 1 indiſpoſed, or out of order. 2 wenge 
or tired of, 
To SV/CKEN, to fall ſick. of 
SPCKLE, a kind of hook for reaping com. 8 tt 
SICK! 


1 


north; by Staſtordſhite on the ezſt ; by Wor- 


who © = 


CKLY, 1 infirm, or indiſpoſed in body, 2| gans of ficht, the eyes. 4 a ſhew, or ſpecta- 


Orſhire | 
of a crazy temperament. cle. 5 a proſpect, or appearance. 


= ek N EOS, diſeaſe, malady, or indiſpoſition. SI GHTLESS, blind, without ſight. 

080 SIDE, 1 the-flank. 2 half an anime] body. SI'GHTLY, comely, ſeemly. 

ndrecs q pert of any thing. 4 party. 5 line of | SIGHTS (in Mathematics) two thin pieces of 

85 and conſanguinity. 6 a page of a book. 7 part, braſs on the ends of, an index of a theodo- 
7; er behalf, * lite, &c. for the juſt direction of the index 

Koden b ELA VS (in Hunting). dogs that are let | to the line of the object. 

ifome (hp at a deer as he paſſes. SCL (of figillum, lat. a dim. of fpnum a ſeal) 


DER. See CYDER, a charm to be worn for the curing of diſeaſes, 


2 red . p = 

uthenSIDER ATION (6 ſideratio, lat, of fiſerar to] averting croſs accidents, injuries, &c, 

1, but be blafted) 1 the blaſting in trees with an SIGN (of fignum, lat. of ſeco to cut, or carve) 
8 lead aftern wind, or with exceſſive heat. 2 a be- 1 token, or mark, 2 a hint. 3 foctſtep, 


ing ſuddenly benummed, or deprived of the | or trace, 4 repreſentation. 5 a device hung 
uſe of one's limbs, 3 (in Surgery) a morti- | out at a publick houſe, or ſhop, _ 

kcation, SIGN manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal 
SDERIAL, or SIDE'RIAN (of Aidereus, lat. | to a writiog, : 

of dus a tar, 1 of, or like ſtars, ſtarry, To SIGN, to put a ſeal, or ſet a matk to 
lining, bright. 2 high, heavenly. | any writing, 2 to engage, or imbark in a 
DERIAL year (in Aftronomy) the ſpace of | bufineſs, 3 to make ſigns. 

time wherein the ſun, going from one fixed | SYGNAL, adj, great, remarkable, 

far, returns to the ſome ſtar again, which SIGNAL, ſub, (of ignum, lat. a ſign) a fign, 
coalifts of 365 days, 6 hours, and very near | or token given for the doing, or knowing of 
10 minutes. | ſomething, 

EE TES, gr. (of ines iron) 1 the herb To SY/GN ALIZE (of fgnaler, fi.) to make, 
aun wort, or wall-ho-c hound. 2 the loadftone. or render fameus by ſome notzble action. 
[DEROM.\N. Y (of ot3ngoraariiia, gr. of SIGNATURE (of ſignatura, lat. of fignima 
ries; iron, and A Ve a divination) a divi- ſeal) one's hind ſet a writing, 2 (in Phy- 
pation performed by red- hot iron, iy fics) the reſemblance that a plant or mine- 
which they laid an odd number of firaws, and ral bears to a man's body, er any part of it, 
obſerved what figares, bendings, ſparklings,{ 3 (with Printers) ſome letters of the alpha- 


licew 
ne 
uſe ond 


„ 
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Le. they made in burning. bet ſet at the bottom of every ſhret, ko di- 
IDESMAN (corrupted from Synodſman) an rect to the order of placing them in a book. 
aſſiſtant to church warden. | SYGNET, a ſeal ſet in a ring. 


IDE of a born-Toork (in Fortification) are ; The privy </GNET, cne of the king's ſeale, 
the ramparts end parapets which incloſe them wherewith his private letters, &c, are ſealed. 
on the right and left from the gorge to the head, | Clerł of rhe <I'GNET, an cfficer who con- 
WDMOUTH, [W, lon. 39. 27", lat. 50%. | Rantly attends upon the principal ſecretary 
40. J a port town in Deventhire, ſituate on | of tate, that hs the cuſtody of the privy 
the channel at the mouth of the Side be- ſignet. | 
tween Lyme and Exmouth, It was anciently : $S/GN7FER, lat. (of gum. a ſtandard, and 
a conſiderable port, but has been ſo choaked fro to bear) 1 one who corries the colours, 
up with ſands, that no ſhips of burthen can | à ſtanderd bearer. 2 (in Aſtronomy) the 
ket in; yet it remains one of the chief fiſher | circle of the zodi2c, ſo called from its bear- 
towns in the county. Diſtant from London ing, or having the twelve ſigns, 
1;0computed and 157 meaſured miles, and SIGNUFICANCE, or SIGNIFICANCY, 
12 from Exeter. ; emphaſis, or energy. 
"GE, fr. 1a ſeat, 2 the fundament, 3 SiGNIFICANT (of ſipnificans, lat. of. gm 
the fitting or en. ar Pment of an army round A ſign, and face to make) expieſſive, Or em- 
a place, with a defign to take it; either by | phatical. 
biſtreſs or fe mine, or by main fore, as by | SIGNIFICAITION, 1 ſenſe, or meaning, 2 
trenches, attacks, &c. 4 a purging ſtool. | force, or weight. 
ILVE, an inſtrument for ſeparating the groſ- i To SYGNIFY (of fienifico, lat. of ſignum a 
ſer part of any thing from the finer, fign, and facio to make) 1 to mean, denote, 
0 SIPTGH, I to ſeparate the finer part of any or imply. 2 to notify, oi declare, to give 
thing from the gtoſſer by a five. 210 notice of, 3 to notify in coutle of law, 4 
pump, or ſound, 4 to ſcan, or examine. to preſage, or he, the ſign of. 
J 108, to fetch breath deeply, by reaſon of SIGNS, 1 (in Algebra) are certain marks or 
ſome trouble of mind, or ſome diſeaſe of characters uſed to ſhorten or contract a'ge- 
3 ; 3 braical computstions, as - ſignifies more, 
1 of _- on ſenſes, oe _— te fign of addition 3 — ſignifies leis, the 
of obieQ; 8 de be * 474 ſign of ſubttaction; & fignites into, 2 
ei ; 0 3 : : 147 . VO 
the ac or faculty of ſeeing, 3 the or» | VP, the wa „ : 2 
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nifies by, the fizn diviſion; and ſignifies 


equal, the fign of equality, or equation. 2 
(in Aftronomy) a twelfth part of the eclip- 
tic, or zodiac, er a portion containing 30 
degrees of it. The names of the twelve 
figns are as follows, 


Northern Signs. Southern Signs. 
Aries Libra > | 2 
Taurus | 3 Scorpio Z it 
Gemini (=) 1 |oagittarius 4 ] i 
Cancer ( x } 9|Capricornus{*X \ V. 
Leo E Aquarius 8 2 
Virgo m Piſces * 


3 (in Moſic) notes, marke, or characters, 
of which there are more than fifty. 

SILENCE (of flenttum, lat. of files to hoid 
his peace) peace, ceſſation of noiſe, or cf 
ſpesking. 

To SVYLENCE, 1 to impoſe, or command ſi- 
lence, 2 to put to a non plus. 3 to ful 
pend a clergyman, 


SILENT (cf Flers, lat. of fleo to hold his 


peace) 1 that holds his peace, 2 buſh, 
peaceful, without noiſe. 3 inſenſible, or 
imperceptible. 4 not ſounded, | 

SILE'NTIARY, a gen:leman- uſher, who takes 
care that filence or good order is kept in 
a court, or elſ{-where. 

- SILVCIOUS (of ius, lat. of flex a fiint- 
ſtone) of, or pertaining to flints, flinty. 

SILIGINO'SE (of fi/iginoſus, lat. of filigo fine 
wheat) made of fine wheat, 

SILIQUA, lat, 1 the huſk, cod, or ſhell of 
plants of the lezuminous kind. 2 a weight, 
called a caract, uſed by finers of gold and 
filver. 3 the herb called fenugreek. 

SILIQUOUS plants, (in Botany) thoſe which 
produce ſeed pods, as pezſe, bens, &c. 

SILK, a oft, bright, delicate thread, made 
by an inſect called the ſilk worm. 

SVLKEN, made of filk. 

SILK-graſs, a curious plant growing in Vir- 

ginia, that bas very thin and fibrous leaves, 
of which a {rt of ſtuff is made, which has 
a g'ofs like (ilk ; and alſo cordage much bet- 
ter than that of hemp or flax, both for 
Rtrergth and continuance. 

S!LK-1hrowſler, a tradeſman, or mechanic, 
who winds or throws the ſilk, in order ie 
render it fit for uſe. 

SiLL, the threſhold of a door, 

SI'LLAEUB, or STILLIBUB, 1 a liquor made 
by miving milk with cyder, ſugar, ſpice, &c. 
2 a florid, frothy, and empty diſcourſe. 

SILLON, fr. (in Fort-fi.ation) an elevation of 
earth mide in the middle of 2 most, to for 
tify it, when too brod ; the ſ:me as enve- 
bp?. 

SILLY, 1 G6mple, fooliſh, ridiculous, 


no v-lye. 


— 
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S! LV, Ta white metal, the next to gold SITMONVACAL, of, or belonging to, ot 601 


721 e. 2 filrer coll. 


SIM 

SI'LVERED, done over with ſilver. 

SILVER foam, litharge of ſilver, 
called lithzree of gold. 

SILVER ſmith, an artiſan who makes filver 
veſſels, | 

SILVER eveed, the herb white tanſy, 

SILVE!/STAIS, a bad kind of cochideal, pro- 
duced in New Spain, 

SIM VR, or SIMA RR (of fimare, fr. 
men's gown with long ſleeves. 

SUMILAR (of fimilaris, lat. of wy, heb. 3 
reſemblance) 1 like in aſpect, or form, 2 
allo in nature, temper, or condition. 3 or 
any other way, 

SI'MILAR arches of a circle (with Geometii. 
cians) ſuch arches as are like parts of the 
whole circomfe: ence. * 

SI'MILAR bodies (in Fhilofophy) ſuch bodies x 
have their component particles of the ſime 
kind and nature one with another, 

>I'MILAR difeafe (with Phyficians) a diſeaſe of 
ſome {imple ſolid part of the body; 35 of a 
fibre, in regard to its tenſion or flaccidity, 
&c. 

SUMILAR fpgures (in Geometry) are ſuch f. 
gures, whoſe angles are reſpectively equ«, 
and the fides comprehending the angles dt 
equa! proportion, 

SIMILAR /ght (in Optics) are ſuch while 
rays are equally refrangible. 

SUV/MILAR numbers (with Arithmeticians) thok 

numbers which may be ranged in the form 

of limilar rectangles, the ſides of which as 
proportional; as 12 nd 48; fer the fides df 

12 are 6 and 2, and the fides of 48 te 12 

and 4. 

SIMILAR polygons (in Geometry) are ſuch a 
h-ve their angles feveraliy equi), and tie 
ſides about thole angles proportional. 

SVMILAR ſe&tons (io Conics) are ſuch whel 
diameters make «qual angles with their d- 
dinances, 

SU'MILAR ſegments of a circle, are ſuch # 
contain equal -pgles, 

SPMILAR felid numbers (with Arithmetid- 
ans) are ſuch numbers whoſe Jiti]e cubes m 
be ſo rank'd as to form fimilar and recten- 
gular parallelopipeds. 

SI'MILAR r7:angles (in Trigonometry) af 
ſuch as have all their thre: angles refpecuive) 
equa to each other. 3 

A SYMILE 3, 13 fimibtude, or comp211'9 
2 an example. ; 

SIMULITUDE (of fmilirudo, lat. of fimils 7 
like) x likeneſs, or reſemblance. 2 2 fie 
or compariſan. 


generally 


- 


SIMILITU/DINARY, of, pertaining to, e 4 
expreſſed by way of ſimilitude. 
SI'MITAR, or SCUMIT AR, a kind of broat 7 
ſword uſed by the Turks. 
SI'MNEL, a fort of bun, or cake. 
10 SYMON, to glue, or join with mftic. 
$] 
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SIM 


auto vac, or SYMONIST, one guilty of 


09. 

MONY (of fimoria, barb, lat. of Simon| 
Magus, who thought to purchaſe the pift of | 
the Holy Ghoſt with money) the making a 
wade of ſpiritu-1 things; as the buying or 
ſe ling of ſpiritual livings, &c. Or a corrupt 
contrz@ for a preſentation to a benefice for 
money, gift, or reward, | 

TO SIMPER, 1 to ſmile, or look pleaſant. , 
2 to begin to boil, as the pot does. | 

WMPLE (of ſimplex, lat. i. e. fine plica with- 


5 


out 2 fold) 1 fiogle, of one ſort, without | 
;nv thing in it, unmixed, uneompounded. 2 


3 innocent, harmleſs, 
without diſguiſe. 4 homely, or homeſpun, 
mean, ordinary, 5 hilly, fooliſh. 

SMPLE guantittes (in Algebra) are ſuch 3s; 
cophſt of no more perts than one, connected 
by the ſigos -4- more, and — els, 


SWMPLE problem (in Mathemetics) is that 


fngle, not double, 


which is capable but of one ſolution. | 


SYMPLE leaf (with Botanifts) is that -which 
is not divided to the middle in ſeveral parts, 
each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in the dock, 
Ke. 


SMPLE nuns ('n Grammar) ate nouns nei-' 


ther derived from another l-nguezge. nor 
compounded from any other word of the ſame, 
SMPLE evound (with © urgeons} is that which 
only opens the fleſh, and has no other cir- 
cumſtances attending it. 

SYMPLE teraille, or SINGLE teraille (in 

\ Fortification) a work whoſe head or front 
tonſiſis of two faces, which make one re- 
entering angle. 


SIN 

SIMULA*CRE (of fimulacrum, lat. of ſi nulo to 

reſemble) a reſemblance, a repreſentation, 
a figure, 2 2 phantom, a ghoſt, 3 a pic- 

ture, a ſtatue. | 

SIMULA'TION (of fimulatio, lat, of fimuls 
to feign) a counterfeiting, a diſſembling, a 
colour, a diſzuiſe, a pretence. 

SIN, 1 2 trenlgreſſion of the divine law, 2 2 
foulr, or crime, . 

To SIN, 1 to tranſgreſs Cod's law. 2 to com- 
mit a f-vlt. 

SIN A!PISM (of finapiſmus, lat. of finape mu- 
ft:rd ſeed) a ſalve or medicine made of mu- 
ſtard to raiſe bliſters, or wheals upon the 
ſkin. 

SINCE, 1 from, or aſter that time. 2 where- 
as, ſeeing that, 

SINCERE (of fincerus, lat. of fine without, 
and cera wax) I Without mixture, neat, pure. 
2 open, free, ingenuous, plain, downright, 
without artifice. 

SINCE'RITY, integrity, uprightneſs, ean- 
dour, 

SI'"'NCIPUT, lat, the forepart of the head, 
reaching from the forehead to the coronal 
ſuture. 

STI NDON, gr. (of PD, heb, ſattin) 1 very 
fine linen, as cambrick, lawn, &c. 2 {in 
Surgery) a round piece of filk, or fine linea 
uſed in trepanmng, to be placed under th 
edges of the cranium, that thoſe edges hurt 
not the dyra mater, 

SINE, or Fight SINE (in Geometry) is a 
right line drawn from one end of an arch, 
perpendiculzr upon the dji-meter, Or it us 
half the chord of twice the arch; as the 


SIMPLE, ſub. 1 weak fort of people, 2 (in 
the plural number) phyſical herds, ſo called 
2s having each its parriculer virtue. 


81 LE 1 . . . » | 
IMPLEFYING (in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs) 4 28 De is the fine complement of the arch 


f 8 4 i R 
and taking away the cure of ſouls from a 1 


the diſpenſing of a miniſter from his reſidence, 


henefice, 

SMPLENEES, fillineſs, fooliſhneſs. 
SOMPLER, or SUMFPLIST, one that has 
ſkill in, or that gathers ſimples, or herbs. 

LEON, a fmple, or filly perſon. 

Lob v (of ſimpli itas, lat. of ſimplex 
ſincere) 1 plainneſs, openneſs, pl+in dealing, 
downright honeſty. 2 ſillineſs, fooliſhneſs. 
; id Metaphyfics) is an indiviſible unity, 
and is either abſolute or limited. 

Abſ lure SIMPLICITY, is when a thing is 
adv;01>le independently, which is the pro- 
petty of Ged himſelf, | 

Lrited SIMPLICITY, is when any thing 1s 
really indivifible, but yet that depeads upon 
lome exrernal being. 


right line Dd, is the right ſine of the arch 
DB. See fig. 15. 

SINE complement (in Geometry) is the fine of 
what the arch or angle wants of go degrees 3 


See fig. 15. 

Verſed SINE of an arch (in Geometry) is an 
arch, or argl? leſs then go degrees, being 
that part of the diameter which is compre- 
hended between the arch and the right 
fine; as dB is the verſed fine of the arch 
DEB, See fig. 15. 

SINE 2?, lat. without. 

SINE<cure, 1 a benefice without cure of ſouls. 
2 (by Metaphor) any office or penfion for 
which a perſon does little or no ſervice, 

SYNEW, 1 a nerve, 2 ſtrength, or ſupport. 

SYNEW fr1r:krng, a diſeaſe in cattle, 

S\UNEWY, foll of finews, nervous. 

SI'NI UL, 1 criminal, guilty. 2 impious, 
wicked. | 

To SING, 1 to make melody with the voice. 


ToSPMPLIFY, x (with Ecclefiaftics) to take 
eway a cure of fouls from a benefice. 2 to 
retrench a relation of every thing not pre- 
ciſely neceſſary, 

SIMPLY, T1 fi'lily, fooliſhly. 2 out of coun- 
tenance. 3 pootly, or meaniy, 


2 a poetics! word for 79 praiſe, 


To SINGE, to fcorch, or burn lightly. 


SINGLE, 1 fimple, or alone. 2 unmarried, 

3 that ftands alone, or not near another. 
SV\GLE.: ha, ted, true, honeſt, ſincere. 
SI'SGLE, ſub. the teil of a ceer, 


SINGLE 


SIR 


SI'NGLE excentricity (with Aftronomers) is the 
diſtance between the centre and the focus of 
the ellipſis, or between the ſun and the ex- 
centric. 

SINGULAR (of fingularis, lat, fingle) 1 ſingle, 
one alone, one and no more. 2 peculiar, 
extraordinary, matchleſs, unparalleled, ei- 
ther ina good or bad ſenſe. 3 ſpecial, par- 
ticular, 4 odd, that affects fngularity. 


SINGULA/RITY (of fingularitas, lat. of in- 


gularis ſingle) 1 the being ſingular, or but 
one. 2 uncommonneſs, excellency. 3 an 
affected way of being particular. 

To SINGULARIZE, to diſtinguiſh. 

ST VISTER, lat, (of finifira the left hand) 
1 that is on the jeft hand, 2 unlawful, or 
illegal. 3 unlucky, unfortunate, 4 vnto- 
ward, aukward. 

SINK, 1 a drain to carry away the waters of a 
kitchen. 2 a place to waſh diſhes in, &c. 
3 the dregs, as the ſink of the people. 

To SINK, 1 to plunge to the bottom, 2 to 
deſtroy, or undo. 3 to keep part of a ſum 
of money. 4 to go to the bottom. 5 to 
blot, or let the ink through. 6 to go loyer, 
es a great weight. 7 to lower, or fail, as 
courage. 8 to bend, as to fink under a bur- 
den. 9 to fell ſhort, or not come to. 10 to 
periſh, or be undone, : 


SIZ 

SIRE, 2 father, 

SPREN, gr. (of 7::ga a chain) 1 poetics] man. 
ſters, partly virgins, partly fowls ; they lived 
off the coaſt of Sicily, and by the {weetneſy 
of their voice in finging, tempted pallengers 
on ſhore to their deſtruction. 2 a mermaid 

SIRTASIS. See SE1RITASITS, 

SPRIUS, lat. (of Seit, gr. of TEipw to dry 
up) the dog-ſtar, a bright ſtar of the fg 
magnitude, in the mouth of canis major, or 
the great dog; called alſo canicula,  * 

SIYRNAME (i. e. fire name, or the name of 
a father) a family name, 

SIRRE"VERENCE (i. e. I regard, Sir, your 
reverence, tho* I mention it) a turd, 

SVSKIN, the name of a bird, generally called 
a green -finch. 

SVSTER, a fernale born of the ſame father 
and mother, or of one of them, 

SISTERHOOD, the ſociety of ſiſtets. 

SPSTRUM, lat, an ancient muſical inſtrument, 
made uſe of by the prieſts of Iſis and Oft. 

To SIT, 1 to repoſe upon a ſeat. 2 to con- 
tinue upon her eggs, as a hen, &, 3 to 
be aſſembled. 4 to continue, 

SITE, 1 fituation, 2 the ground where ny 
thing ſtood, 3 (with Logicians) one of the 
ten predicaments, which declares the ſubject 
to be fo and ſo ple ed. | 


— 4 


SINLESS, free from, or without fin, 
SINNER, a tranſeretfor, | j 
SI/NOPER, or SI'NOPIS, a mineral, other- 
wile called rudale. | | 
SI'NOPLE (in Hersldty) vert, or the green 
colours in aimouri es. | 
SI'NUATED ef (with Botanifts) is that 
which is cut about the edges into ſeveral 
ſegments, as the oak leaf, &c. 
SINUC/SITY, rt fulneſs of tu nings 2ndevind- 
inzs. 2 a ſeries of turns and bends in arches. 
SI/NUOUS {of finucſus, lat. of ſinus the breeſt) 
crooked, having many turnings and wind- 
ings. | 
SV, lat. 1 (in Anatomy) a cavity, the en- 
trance u hereof is very narrow, and the bottom 
wider. 2 (in Geogr-phy) a gulf, or large 
bay. 3 (in Philoſophy) thoſe clefts or fiſ- 
ſures that ere between the ſtrata or layers of 
the earth, in mines, &c. 3 (in Surgery) 
a little bag formed by the fide of a wound, 
or ulcer, wherein pus is collected. 
To SIP, to diink but little at a time. 
SPPHOY, gr, (of 519413 tube, of -:010; empty. 
void) a crooke@ tube, in hydraulics, one leg 
or branch whereof is longer than the other ; 
uſed in the raiſing of fluids, emptying of 
veſſels, and various hydroftatical experi- 
ments. 
ST'PPET, a ſmall piece of bread. | 
ST'SUIS, lat. (i. e. if any one) a paper, or bill 
ſet up in ſome open place, to proclaim the 
loſs of a thing, &c. 
SIR, 1 a title of honour given to any gentle- 
min. 2 before a Chriſtian name, is a pro- 
per title for a knight, 


STTHE. See SYTHE. 

SITTINGBORN, a great thorough fete in 

Kent, between Rocheſter end Canterbury, 

and on that account it has many convenient 

inns. In the reign of Q Elizabeth it wa 

made a mayor town, and it once hid a 

market; but now it has neither, through dil- 

uſe ; however, it has a fair at Whitſuntide 

for three days, and another for five days, 
beginning at Michaelmaſs, - Diſtant from 

London 25 * Hes, 

SI'TUATE (of fituarus, lat. of fitus ſeated) 
ſeated, placed, 

SITUA/TION, 1 the manner of being ſitus 
ted. 2 a ſeat, or place where a thing ſtood, 
3 (with Logicians) is the ninth of the cate- 
gories, as fitting, ſtendirg, before, behind, 
to the right, to the left, 

SIX, the number VI. or 6, 

SIXTFEFN, the number XVI, or 16. 

SIX fla, fix times as much. 

SIXTH, the VIth, or 6th, 

SIXTY, the number LX. or 60. 

SVZABLE, of a good fize, 

SIZE, 1 proportion, bigneſs, length, &c. 2 
an inſtrument to find the bigneſs of a thing 
with, 3 a glutinous, graſly matter uſed by 
ſhoemaker's, painters, &c, to give a grols to 
their work, 4 a farthing of bread, Ec. noted 
with an & in the buttery book at Cambridge. 
5 gluiſh Nuff that comes from leather be- 
fore, it is tanned. : 

To SIZE, 1 to mezſure pots, veſſels, &*. 
to do over with ſize, 3 to ſcore, as w_—_ 


A 
= 


SKI 


4 in the buttery book at Cambridge; the 
ſeme as to battle at Oxford, 


Y ZEL (with Minters) the remains of the 
neſs bars of bullion, after the round pieces of 


money have been cut out, according to their 


reſpeive fizes, 
S[ZER, s ſcholar of the loweſt degree at the 
univerſity of Cambridge, the fame as ſervi- 


ful tor st Oxford, | | 
IE ME (of fixteme, fr.) a ſequence of fix 


I cards, at the game called piquet. 
» of KADDO/NS, the embryo of bees. 

KAIN, or SKEIN, 1 a fort of Iriſh ſword. 
out 22 length of yarn, thread, ſilk, &c. as it 


is wound upon a reel. 


lled ToSKATCH a wheel, is to ſtop a wheel of 


z cart or waggon, by putting a ſtone, &c. 

ther under it. 5 

KATE, the name of a ſea - fiſh, 

KELETON, gr. (of oxeM)w to dry up) the 
bones of an anime cleared from the fleſh, &c. 
and put together again in their natural or- 
ter, with wires at the joints, 

KUULET, a kitchen utenfil, well known, 

+ SKEULLUM (of tcheiin, dut.) a rogue. 

KEPTIC. See ScxzpPTIC, ' | 

KETCH, the fiſt draught of a defign, or 
fancy, 

To SKETCH, to draw the outlines of a thing, 
to chalk, or pencil out. 

KETTLES, ſmall pine- pins to play with, 

KEW, on one fide, as to look aſkew, 1. e. to 
boek on one fide ſcornfully, to ſquint, to 
leer, 

KEW'ER, a fender wooden pin, uſed by 
butchers, cooks, &c. 

IFP, » ſhip's jmalleſt boat. 

KULFUL, knowing, or experienced. 

ILL, knowledge, or experience. 

SKILLET. See SKELLET. 

ToSKiM, I to take off the froth, ſcum, o: 
top of any liquid thing. 2 to paſs over 

ſightly, 92 

0d, IMMER, a kitchen utenſil well known, 

te- MIMMINT ON, a kind of burleſque proceſ 

ind, hon, in honour of a woman who beats hei 
buſband. 

KIN, 1 the hide of an animal. 2 the out- 
ward rind of ſome fruit, 

To SKIN, 1 to take off the ſkin of animal. 
2 to ſkin over, as a wound, 

KINK, 1 kind of ſtrong pottage. 2 a ſmall 
four- footed ſerpent in Egypt, in form of 
crocodile, 

KINKER (of "chenken, Gut, to pour out 
drink) a butler or cup-bearer. 


SLA 


SKIPTON, [W. lon. 19. 300. hat. 539, 6] 
a pretty large well- built town in the weſt- 
riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate not far from the 
Are, but hid among the rocks of Craven. 
It has a plentiful market on ſaturday, and 
fairs on the eve of Palm-ſunday, July the 
25th, and November the 11th, Here is a 
large handſome church, a grammar- ſchool, 
and a ſchool where the boys of the town are 
taught pſalmody. Diftant from London 170 
computed, and 221 meaſured miles, and 38 
from York. 

SKIVRMISH, a ſmall engagement with the 
enemy. 

To SKVRMISH, to fight on a ſudden, ſur- 
 prizedly, and without order, as ftraggling 
parties of ſoldiers do before the main battle. 

SKIRRET, the herb ſkirwort, whoſe root is 
fomething like a parſenip, reckoned a great 
dainty, | 

SKIRTS, f parts of a garment below the 
waſte, 2 borders, or frontiers. 3 out- 
ports, as the ſkirts of a foreſt. 

f SKIT, 1 a caprice, or whimſey, 2 ajeer, 
or banter, Ex i 

SKITCH. See SKETCH. | 

SKUTTISH, 1 jdiſh, or reſty, as a horſe, 2 

fantaſtical, ftiſking. 3 humourſome, rug- 


ged. 
To SKREAM, to ſquawl out, to make a ſud- 


| b | 

* A SKIP, to leap or jump to and fro, 

wed Alp, I ts leap, or jump. 2 a Bick- name for 
lee. tran, 


bes — 4g. a ſort of play amongſt boys, 

d Jack, a pitifol intruder. . 
WP ER (of (chipper, dut. of ſrkip a 
i hiv) a maſler of a Dutch ſhip. 2 a com- 
man kamen, 3 one that {kips, or jumps, 


den loud noiſe with the voice. 

SKREEN, See SCREEN. 

To. SKUE, to go ſideling, to waddle. 

SKULE. See Scur r. 

*KUTE (of ſrhtsyt, dut.) x a ſkiff, a ſmall 
boat.” 2 a large Jong barge for paſſengers. 
SKY, dan. the azure concave of the heavens, 

the blue expanſe of the atmoſphere, 

SKY colour, azure, or blue. 

SKY lart, a kind of ſinging birds. 

SKY. light, a light upon the top of an houſe, 
&c. 

SKV. roctet, a ſmall fire · work. 

SLAB, 1 a puddle. 2 the outmoſt board ſawn 
off a piece of timber, 3 a flat piece of mar- 
ble. 

To SLA/BBER, 1 to ſoul, or daub with ſpittle. 
2 to drivel, or let one's ſpittle run down. 

SLA “BBV, plaſhy, foll of dirt. 

SLACK, + looſe, unbent, not tight, 2 ne- 
gligent, or careleſs. | 

To SLACK, 1 to looſen, or make ſlack. 2 
to retard or hinder, 3 to leſſen, or abate. 
4 to kill, or put water on, as to ſhack lime. 

To SLA'CKEN, 1 to looſen, or unbend. 2 to 
abate, or retard, 5 to ſlacken, or growſlack. 

SLADE, a long narrow ſlip of ground, 

SLAG, the droſs of iron, &c. 

SLAM, 1 a vole, the winning all the tricks at 
cards, 2 (at the Allum Works) a ſubſtance 
often produted, by too much or too little 
calcining it, | 

SLA'NDER, back-biting, or calumny, de- 

faming of a man in his reputation, or profeſ- 

fon, To 
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SLANK, 1 ſlim, fender. 


SLE 


To SLA'NDER, to backbite, to ſcandalize, to SLEET, a kind of meteor, being rain »n4 ſnow 


ſpeak evil of. 

SLA'SDEROUS, 1 reviling, ſlandering. 2 
falſely abuſive. 

2 a kind of fea 
weed. 

SLANT, ſlanting, or oblique. 


SLAP, 1 a ſtroke, or blow. 2 acut, 


SLA'PPY, ſplaſhy, or ſhabby. 


SLASH, 1 the thong of a whip. 2 a cut, or 
ſtrolce with a whip. 3 a cut, or wound. 
To SLASH, 1 to whip. 2 to cut, or wound. 
SLATE, a fcaly, or ſtony ſort of ſubſtance, 
uſed for covering houſes, &c. end for cl. ildren 

to learn arithmetic on. 

To SLA T TER, to mind nothing, or leave all 
for nothing. 

SLA'TTERN, negligent, careleſs, ſſuttiſn. 

SLAVE {of Sclavt, a people of Scythia, whom 
the Italians uſed to buy to make drudges of) 
T 2 bond-man, or woman. 2 meer crudge, 

To SLAVE, to toil, or moil, like a ſlave. 

To >LA'VER, to ſlabbe, or drivel. 

SLA'VERY, 1 bond>g-, or perpetual ſervi- 
tude, 2 bard working, hard labour. 3 great 
depend nce. 

SLAU'GHTER, butchery, or maſſacre. 

To SLAU/GHTER, to llay, or kill, 

SLATVISE, ſervile. 

SLA, an inſtrument belonging to a weaver's 
loom, having teeth like a comb. 

To SLAY, to kill, or butcher, 

SLE'ADED, carried cn a flea or fledge, The 
ſieaded Polach on the ice, bakeſp, 1 e. 
the inhabitants of Peland diawn over the 
ice in ſledges. 

SLE“AFORD, a very populcus town in Lin 

colnſhire, ſituate near the ſouice of a little 
ſwitt river, which fells into the Witham, Ir 
is continually improving in its buildings, has 
a large handſome church, a free-ichool, an 
hoſpita] for twelve poor men, a conſiderable 
market on monday, and fatrs vn Wit mon- 
dy, Auguſt the 1, and October the gth. 
Diftant from London 89 computed, and 110 

_ meaſured miles, ard 18 from Lincoln. 

SLEA'VED, wrovght, fit for ute, 

SLEA'ZY, thin, ſlight, or ill wrought, as 
fleazy hollands are, i. e. hollanas made in 
Sileſia in Germany. 

SLEDGE, 1 a ſmiih's great hammer. 2 a 
fort of carrizge, either without any wheels, 
or with low ones. 3 a fort of trough, or 
cart, in which traitors are drawn to exccu- 
tion. | 

SLEEK, ſmooth, poliſhed. 

SLEEP, repoſe, or ceiT«tion from labour. 

SLEE PERS, a fort of joiſts to which the boards 
of a ground floor are nailed. 

SLEE'PLE>SS, without fleep, 

SLEE/PY, I drowly, inclined to ſl-ep, 2 that 
brings, or cauſes f1:ep, as a ſleepy draught, 

SLEE/PY difeaſe, the letharęy. 

To SLEER, to leer, or pecp et. 


[To SLVVER, to cut into flices, or (livers, 


SL O 


mixed together, 

SLEEVE, 1 that part of a garment that ch. 
vers the arm. 2 a fort of tilh, ohe uit 
called a cala mary. 

SLEE/VELESS, 1 without ſleeves, 
impertigent, 

SLE'GO, a county of Ireland in the province 
of Connaught, Ihe chief town is of the 
ſame name. 

SLEIGHT, trick, or dexterity, 

SLE/NDE=, 1 ſlim, not thick in citcumſer. 
ence. 2 ſmall, ſorry, p'tful, 

SLICE, 1 a thin cut. 2 a kitcnen uten], to 
take up fry'd meat, &c. : 

To SLICE, to cut in flices, or thin Pieces, 

SLIDE, a frozen place to flide on. 

To SLIDE, to ſlip, or gliv- along on the ice, &e, 

SULFDING. rule, a rule uſed in moſt parts of 
the mathematics, anſwering qu-fions by the 
ſlicing of the parts of the inſtrument one by 
the other, 

SLIGHT, 1 thin or flimſy, as » Huff. 2 thin 
wroughr, 3 of ſmall conſequence. 4 hib, 
or ſm ll. 

To SLIGHT, I to deſpiſe, or neglect. 20 
pull cowrn, or demoliſh, 3 to do watk 
ſlightly, or not ſtrong. 

»LYGTHTLY, I ſi:ghiungly, or di{dainfully, 
2 lightly, or ſuperficially. 3 careleſly, a 
with neg'igence. 

SLIME, 1 « kind of ſoft fiicking earth, 24 
cxammy, or gluiſh humour. 

>LING, Ion infirument, or machine for throw: 
ing tones. 2 3 utenſil uled by brewers, &, 
for carrying caſks, &c. 

To SLING, 1 to caſt ſtones, &c. 
fl nx about a caſk, &c, 

SLINK, an abortive, or caſt calf. 
To SLINK, 1 to fteal away privet*ly. 2t 
ceſt, or bring forth a cali before its time 
SLIP, x a fliding with one's foot. 2 a fault, d 

miſleke. 3 a br-nch ſet into the g ound. 4 
the ſtolæ, or ſtem. 5 a ſilk firing, 64 
{mall narrow piece, 2+ of pape, &c, 7 lh 
ſupplement to the French G-zeit*, printed 
in Holland. $ a ima!l ſprig, or twig pluck- 

ed from a tree, 

To SL P, 1 to ſlide, 
let ['p, or not embrace. 

5 to miſtake, 

SLI'PUERS, looſe ſhoes to wear in dry places. 

SLFCPERY, I that one cannot ſtand upon 2 
that flips out of one's hands. 3 free, a. 
flippent. 4 too fre, or Jubricous, 5 een 
perous, difficult. 6 hard to keep. 

To LIT, 1 to cut with the groin, 2 toopth 
or rend, 


To SLIVE, to creep, or go about eronifhly. 


2 fochſh, 


2 to put a 


2 to ſeal away. 500 
4 to let Jools 


To SLO'BBER. See To >L ABBER, 
51. OE, a bullace, or wild piund. 
3LOE-vorm, a venomous inſect. 


SLOOP, a ſmall ſea veſſel. 11 


SMA 
To SLOP, 1 to ſpill. 2 to daſh, or ſpatter 


« I with water, or other liquids. 
[wile eLOPE, 1 a ſlanting cut, 2 flanting, or ſhelv- 


d ſnow 


0.1 Ing. | 

it To 0PE, to make ſlanting, or ſloping, 

vince BY SLOPPY, Nappy, or plaiby, 

of th $LOPS, 1 ſeamens breeches, and other cloath- 

: ing, 2 phyſical potions. 3 any meſs of 
mixed liquors. 

SLOT, the mark, or print of a ſtag's foot in 
the ground. 

The OTH, idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs, 

„ <0 THFUL, idle, dreniſh, lazy, 

p SLOUCH, a lubberly fellow, 

8 $LOU'CHING, 1 ſurly, dogged. 2 clowniſh, 
awkward in deportment. 

LO VEN, a naſty dirty fellow. 

SLOVENLY, naſty, careleſs in dreſs, car- 
riage, & e. 

LOUGH, 1 a deep, and muddy place, 2 
the caſt ſkin of a ſnake. 3 the ſpongy, or 
porous ſubſtance 1n the inſide of the horns of 
oxen, &, 4 a piece of corrupt fleſh, cut 
out of a ſore or wound, p a ſcar made by a 
cauſtic, 6 adampin a coal mine. 7 the 
bed, ſoil, filth, or mire wherein a wild 
boar wallows., 8 a place wherein a wild 
boar lies in the day time. 

-SLOUTH, a herd, or company. 

SLOW, 1 dilatory, tedious, dull in motion. 2 
heavy, or dull, 3 lingering, not quick in 
operation, . 

SLOW of courſe (with Aftronomers) is when 
z planet moves leſs in twenty - four hours than 
its mean motion. 

Te SLU!BBER over, to do a thing ſluttiſnily, 
careleſly, or in a negligent manner. 

SLUCE, 1 a vent or drain for water on land, 
2 a frame of wood in a river, &c. to keep 
the water from overflowing low grounds. 

SLUG, 1 a heavy ſort of great gun. 2 a bat- 
tered leaden bullet. 3 a ſhip that fails 

heavily. 4 a dew-ſnail, 

E- SLUGGARD, a droniſh lazy fellow. 

1 SLUGGISH, flothful. 

To SLU'MBER, to doze, or ſleep unſoundly. 

1 SLUMBROUS, inclining to ſlumber, 

8 SLUNK, 1 ſtollen, or ſneaked away. & caſt, 


mſer. 


| SME 


To SMACK, 1 to taſte, or have a taſte. 2 
to make a noiſe with the lips, 3 to kiſs 
with a ſmack, 4 to make a noiſe with a 
whip. 5 to taſte, or take a little of. 


SMALL, f little, not great, 2 light, or 


flight. 3 not ſtrong, as Iiquors. 4 thin, 
ſlender. 5 of little, or no conſequence. 

SMALL. arms, muſſcets. 

SMALL- craft, 1 ſmall ſea- veſſels, as ſmacks, 
hoys, &c, 2 all ſuch lines, nets, and hooks 
as are uſed in fiſhing, 

SMALL piece (in Scotland) a coin, in value 
five farthings Engliſh, three of which make 
a noble, 

SMALL. pox, the epidemical diſtemper of Eng- 
land, the varioli. 

SMALLAGE, the name of an herb, 

SMALT, 1 a blue colour uſed by painters, 2 
blue enamel, 

SMARA/GDINE, of, or like to an emerald, 
very green. 

SMARA'GDUS, lat. a precious ſtone called 
an emerald, of a tranſparent, and lovely 
green colour. 

SMART, adj. 1 quick, violent. 2 ſharp of 

taſte, 3 ſharp, or bloody. 4 ſharp, biting 

in diſcourſe, 5 quick-witted, briſk in dif- 
courſe. ; 

SMART, ſub. 1 pain from a prick, cut, &e. 

2 a word newly coined for a ſmart fellow, 

To SMART, 1 to cauſe pain, 2 to ſuffer. 
SMART. money, a gratuity given to a ſeaman, 
or ſoldier, 2 a wound, or loſs of a limb. 

To SMASH, to break to pieces. 

SMATCH, 1 a ſmall taſte of a thing. 2 ſmat · 
tering, or tinQure, : a 
SMA TTERER, one that has ſome tincture 
of learning, or a ſuperficial knowledge in 

ſome art. 


|SMA/TTERING, tinQture, or a ſuperficial 


knowledge of an art, &c. 

To SMEAR. See To BESM EAR. 

SMECTY/MNUUS, a word made out of the 
initial letters of the Chriſtian end firnames 
of five preſbyterian miniſters, viz. Stephen 
Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurftow, 
who wrote a book againſt epiſcopacy and the 


as a calf, common prayer, in the year 1641, whence 
E SLUR, I a foil, or daub. 2 a mark of igno-| their followers were called Smectymnuans. 
2 any. SME'GMA, gr. (of ownx» to wipe off} 
4 To SLUR, 1 to put a trick upon. 2 to foil, | ſoap, or any thing that fcoureth, a waſh- 
* or daub. 3 to beſpatter, or ſully a perſon's] ball. 

reputation. SUEGMA'TIC, of, or pertaining to ſoap, of 


, SLUT, a naſty houſewife, a dirty drab, 
SLUTTERY, naflineſs, ſluttiſhneſs, 
SLU'TTISH, naſty, not cleanly in cookery, 
dreſs, &c. 

SLY, cunning, crafty, ſubtile, 

SMACK, 1 a taſte, or reliſh. 2 a tincture, 
or ſmattering, 3 an eager and amorous kiſs, 
4 a noiſe made with the lips. +5 a noiſe 
Made with a whip, 6 eccent, or brogue, 


a ſcouring, or foapy quality. 
SMELL, odour, ſcent, flayour. 
To SMELL, 1 to hve, or caſt a ſmell, 2 to 
perceive ſcents by the noſtrils. 
SME'LLING, the a& whereby we become 
ſenſible of odorous bodies, by means of cer- 
tain effluvia of them, which ſtiiking on the 
ol factory organ, with briſkneſs enough to 
have their impulſe propagated to the brain, 
do excite that ſenſation 1a the ſoul. 


7 2 imall ſea veſſel with only one maſt, {| 


Eeee SMELT 


SMU 


SMELT, the name of a little fiſh, 

To >MELT (with Refiners) is to melt metal 
in the ore in a furnace, called a ſmelting fur- 
nace, in order to ſeparate the metallic from 
the earthy and other parts. 

To SMERK, to look pleaſant, 

SMERKING;, pleaſant, amorovs, 

SMETH, an ointment to take off hair, 

To SMICKER, to look amorouſſy. 


SNI 


ſmut. 2 bawdy, obſcene, 
SNACK, a ſhare, or part, 
SNA'/CKET, a kind of haſp for cafements, 
SNA/FFLE, a ſort of bit for a horſe-bridle, 
SNAG, 1a knot, or bunch. 2 a tooth ſtand. 
ing out from the reſt, 3 a ſnail, 4 a kind 
of ſmall ſloes. . 
SNAIL, a ſort of reptile, 
SNAIL-clower, an herb ſo called, 


SMI'CKET, a woman's inner garment of | SNAKE, a kind of ſerpent. 


Jinen, 

SMI LA, gr. 1 the yew tree. 2 the herb 
bind - weed. 

To SMILE, 1 to laugh ſilently. 2 to look 
pleaſant. 


SMIRCHED, ſoiled, dirtied, daubed, beſmeared. 

SMI RIS, or SMY*RIS, gr. (of c to 
cleanſe) a ſtone that glaziers cut their glaſs, 
and jewellers poliſh their jewels with. 

To SMITE, 1 to ſtrike, or beat. 2 (with 
Falconers) a phraſe uſed of a hawk, when 
ſhe wipes her bill after feeding, e 

A SMITH, 1 (abſolutely) a black-ſmith, or 
one that works on iron, 2 any artificer that 
works on metal; as a copper«mith, gold 
ſmith, &c. | 

SMVTHERY, the trade of a ſmith, 

SMUTHY, 1 a ſmith's ſhop. 2 the trough 
where the ſmiths cbol their hot iron- 

SMOCK, a woman's ſhift. | 

SMOCK.- faced, 1 effeminate, having a wo- 
maniſh countenance. 2 bathtul, over modeſt, 

SMOKE, a humid matter, exbe led in the form 
of a vapour, or the black exhalation that 
aſcends from fire, 

To SMOKE, 1 to caft forth ſmoke. 2 to 
hang, or dry in theſmoke. 3 to take the 
fumes of, as to ſmoke tobacco. 4 to be- 
ſmoke, or trouble with ſmoke. 5 to ſmel} 
out, or diſcover, 
ly. Congr. 

SMO'KY, 1 ſending forth ſmoke, 

SMOOTH, 1 even, or level, 2 ſleek, or 


2 troudled 


ſoft. 3 courteous, or aft«bie, 4 eaſy, or 
agreeable, 5 not burniſhed, 6 eaſy, not 
troubleſome. 7 pleaſant, or charming, as 2 


ſmooth tongue. 

To SMOOTH, 1 to make ſmooth, or level. 
2 to ſoften, or allay, 3 to coax, or wee» 
dle. 


6 to roatt, banter, or ral- | 


SNAKE-eater, a bird in America that ey 
ſnakes. i 

SNAKE- root, ſerpentaria; a root 
from Virginia, of great uſe in phyfic, 

SNAKE- weed, the herb adder's tongue, or 
biſtort, 

SNAP, 1 a ſmart noiſe. 2 a morſel, or bh. 
3 a kind of fiſhing for pike. 4 a young cur, 

To SNAP, 1 to break aſunder. 2 to catch, 
or ſurprize. 3 to ſpeak roughly, 4 to make 
a noiſe with the fingers, by hitting them 1. 
gainſt each other, 5 to break, or burſt, 6 
to give a ſnap, 

SNA/PPISH, ſurly, rough, moroſe. 

SNAP. dragon, 1 a kind of flower, 2 a fort 
of ſport made by eating plums out of bun- 
ing brandy, 

„ ee (of \naphaen, dut,) a fte. 
ock. 

SNAP. ſack, See KNAPSACK, 

SNARE, 1 a gina, or trap. 2 a crafty wile, 

To SNARE, See To IN SNA RE. 

To SNARL, 1 to grin like a dog. 2 to be 

. entangled, like a ſkein of filk. 

To SNATCH, 1 to catch ſuddenly, or haftily, 

2 to wreſt, or take away eagerly, or by force, 

SNATH, a little town in the weft riding of 

Yorkſhire, near the conflux of the Aire and 

Dan ; by which it carries on a good trade. It 

has a market on friday, and a fair on the 

3th of September. Difant from London 

136 computed, and 175 meaſured miles, 

To SNEAK, I to creep, or ſlide, 2 to aft 

mean ſpiritedly, 

SNEA/KING, 1 baſe, vile. 2 poor, fory, 

pitiful, 3 niggardly, dirty, 4 creeping up 

and down baſhfully. 

SNEAKS, or SNEA'KSBY, a pitiful fellow, 

that ſcarce dares ſhew his head, 

+ To SNEAP, to rebuke, ſnub, or check, 

To SNEER, to laugh, to make game. 


To SMO'THBR, I to fille, or ſuffocate, 2 
to ſupprels. 

SMO'THER, a thick ſmoke cauſed by burn- 
ing ſtraw, &c. | 

SMUG, ſpruce, or neat. 

To SMU'GGLE, 1 to run goods, or bring it 
on ſhore without paying the king's duty. 2 
to handle, or kiſs amoroully. 

SMU/GCLER, ene who runs goods. 

SMUT, I the ſoot of a chimney, &c, 2 a diſ- 
eaſe in corn, 3 bawdy, or obſcene diſcourſe. 

To SMUT, to dawb with ſmut. 


SMO, 1 beſmeared, or dawb'd with 


To SNEEZE, to repel the air thiough the 
mouth and noſe, with a momentary violence, 

SNEEZE-vrre, the name of a plant that 
cauſes ſneezing. 

SNET (with Hunters) the fat of a deer. 

SNETSHAM, or SNETHAM E. lon. 25 
min. lat. 52%, 5 /.] a town of Norfolk, on 
the riſe of the little river Ingol. It has a 
market on friday, Diſtant from London $2 
computed, and 108 meaſured miles, and 35 
from Norwich, 

SNICKER- ſnee, dut. the Dutch way of fight: 

ing with pointed knives, 


To 


NIFF, to ſnuff up. 
p ER to laugh in one's ſleeve, 


Ip, 1 4 
hacks, or ſhares, | ; 
To $NIP, to cut off with a jerk, 


Ip, a delicate bird. 

ITE, a fort of fowl, 

WI'VEL, ſnot. h 

To SNIVEL, to ſauff up. : 

Io SNOOK, to lie lurking for a thing. 

To SNORE, to make a noiſe in one's ſleep. 
T,$NORT, to make a noiſe like a frighteo 


horſes 


NOT, a fort of phlegm or mucous matter, | 


wided through the noſe, 

NOTTY, 1 ſmeared, or dawbed with ſnot, 
2 ſlingy, miſerly. : 

NOUT, the noſe of a ſwine, &c, 

NOW, a moiſt vapour, elevated near the 
middle region of the air, whence it is thicken- 
ed into a cloud, and reduced into the form 
of carded wocl, and falling down by little 


reels, 

1 SO w , to deſcend in congealed white 
flikes, 

SNOW - drops, early ſpring flowers. 

NOW'Y, 1 of, or belonging to ſnow, 2 
white like ſnow. 

To SNUB, 1 to reprove ſharply. 2 to keep 
under, 3 to fob, as in crying, | 

NUDGE, an old curmudgeon, or cloſe. fiſted 
fellow, | 

To SNUDGE along, to go like an old ſnudge, 
or like one whoſe head is full of buſineſs. 

SNUFF, 1 wick, or cotton of a lighted candle. 
22 bit of a candle cut off. 3 a little piece 
of candle. 4 a powder made of tobacco, to 
be taken up the noſe. 

SNUFF-bex, a little box to carry ſnuff in. 

NUFF.diſb, an inſttument to lay a pair of 
ſuuffers on. 

NU FFER, he that lights and ſnuffs the candles 
at a play- houſe. 

SNU'FFERS, an utenſil to ſnuff a candle with. 

To SNU'FFLE, to ſpeak through the noſe, to 
_ a noiſe by drawing the bieath thro the; 
noſe, 

*NUFFY, 1 apt to take exceptions. 2 dawb- 
ed with ſnuff, 

NU, cloſe, hidden, concealed. 

To NUGGLE, to he cloſe together. 

SWUSH, corruptly for tnuff. 

$0, 1 thus, after this manner. 2 the ſame. 
3 thus, that, 4 ſo much. 5 provided that, 

To SOAK. See To Sox E, 

»OAP, See So R. 

To SOAR, 1 to fly high. 2 to be ambitious, 
3 to write in a ſublime ſtyle. 

0A RAGE (with Falconers) the firſt year of 
2 hawk's age, 

SOAR. bak (in Falconry) a hawk fo called 

trom the tuft tiking her from the eytie, 

ull ſhe hes mew'd her fe- thers. 


little, 2 (in the plural number) 


[SO/CLE, or ZO/CLE (in Architectore) a flat 


SOD 
SO'BER (of ſobrius, lat, temperate) 1 tempe- 
rate, modeſt, wiſe, ſtaid, grave, 2 in one's 


ſenſes, not drunk, 3 ſenſible, well adviſed, 
SO'BERNESS, or SOBRVETY, 1 temper- 


2 prudent, and grave carriage. 
50% AGE, or SO/CCAGE (of foc, fr. a plow- 
ſhare) a certain tenure by which men held 
their lands, on condition of ploughing thoſe 
of their reſpective lords, with their own 
ploughs, and doing their inferior huſbandry 
ſervices at their own charges. 
SOUCAGER, or SO'CKMAN, a tenant that 
holds lands and tenements by ſoccage. 
SO/CIABLE, or SOCIAL (of ſeciabilir, lat. 
of ſocia a companion) 1 delighting in come 
pany, 2 fit for company or converſation, 
SOCIETY (of ſecietas, lat. of ſocio to join) 1 
a company, or body. 2 company, convezſ- 
ation, civil intercourſe, 3 (in Commerce} 
a contract or agreement between two or more 
perſons, whereby they bind themſelves to- 
gether for a certain time, and agree. to ſhare 
equally in the profits or loſſes which ſhall ac- 
crue in the affair for which the copartnerſhip 
is entered into, 
Royal SOCYETY, a fellowſhip of noble, 
learned and ingenious men, founded by king 
Charles II. for the improvement of natural 
knowledge. 
SOCVNIANS, a beretical ſe, which denied 
the divinity of the ſon of God, together 
with original fin, grace, æe. They were ſo 
called from one Fauſtus Socinus, a gentle- 
man of Sienna, their chief, or principal. 
SOCINIANISM, the Socinian hereſy. 
SOCK. (of ſoccus, lat, of ND, heb. a covering 
for the feet) 1 a ſort of ſhoes, ſandals, or 
ſoles worn by the ancient Roman women. 2 
a kind of ſhoe worn by the ancient actors in 
comic characters. 3 (by Metzphor) comedy. 
4 a piece of woollen fiuff, worn in ſhoes that 
are too big. 5 a kind of cotton ſtockings 
covering only the feet, and worn under the 
ſtockings to keep them from ſweat. 
SOCKET, 1 a part of a candleſtick. 2 a piece 
of metal at the bottom of a pike, halbert, &c, 


ſquare member, under the baſes of pedeſtals 
of ſtatues, vaſes, &c, It ſeryes as a foot, or 
ſtand, 

SO/CCME, a cuſtom of grinding at the lord's 
mill, 

Bond SO'COME, is when the tenants are 
bound to grind at the lord's mill, 

Love SO'COME, is when they do it freely for 
love of their lord. 

SOCRATIC ph1i/oſopby, thoſe doftrines and o- 
pinions, with regard to morality ane religi- 
on, maintained and taught by Socrates, 
SOD, a fort of turf, or the ſurface of heathy 
ground pared off, 

SODALVTIOUS, of, or belonging to ſociety. 


04 FE, ital. (in Muſic) ſweet, agreeable, 
to 0B, to ſigh convulfively in weeping. 


SODALITY (of ſodalitas, lat, of ſodalis, a 
' Eece 2 com- 


ance, moderation in eating, drinking, &c, 


SOF 
companion) 2 fellowſhip, ſociety, fraternity, 
or brotherhood, a company of men in any 
trade or profeſſion, 

SODBURY CHIPPING, W. len. 22. 29'. 
lat. 519 36/.] a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
is an ancient borough, which was ſormerly 
governed by a bailiff, made into a corpora- 
tion by Charles II. A, D. 1681. but James 
II. by a proclamation in January 1688. ſop 
preſſed it. It is a great thorough-fare in the 
road from Briſtol to Banbury and Cirenceſter, 
and his many large inns, The pariſh is three 
miles in compaſs, with a ſtream on the 
north fide that runs into the Frome, It 
has a free ſchool, and a large church, 
which 1s a chapel of eaſe to Old Sudbury, 
It has a large cheeſe market on thurſday ; 
and fairs on Aſcenſion- day, and June the 
24th. Diſtant from London 85 computed, 

end 103 mealured miles, and 23 from Glo- 
ceſter. 

SO DDEN, over ſeethed, or boiled. 

SO EDER. See Sorprx. 


SC DOM apples, a ſort of apples, according to 


ſome travellers, growing about Sodom, which 
appear fair to the eye, but, being touched, 

they immediately crumble away, being filled 
with ſoot and aſhes. 

SO/DOVMITE (fo called from the fin of So- 
dim) a buggerer, one that commits ſodomy, 

SODOMTTICAL, of, or belonging to the fin 
of ſodomy. 

SO'DOMY, bnggery, a ſin of the fleſh againſſ 
nature; ſo called becauſe committed by the 
inhabitants of Sodom. 

SO'FA, a fort of alcove much uſed in Afia ; 
it is an apartment of ſtate, raiſed about 3 
foot 2nd 2 half, or two foot above the floor, 
and furniſhed with rich carpets and cuſhions, 
where honoutable perſonages are entertained, 

Sf EES, a ſect that paſs for religious puri- 
tans among the Turks, who, like the pha- 
riſces of old, make a practice of reading in 
the ſtreett, and other publſc places, that 
notice may be taken of their counterfeit de- 
votion, 

SO'FIT, or SOFUTO, the drip, (in Archite- 
cture) the eaves of the corona, or capital of 
a column; alſo any plafond, or cieling, 
formed of croſs beams, or flying cornices, 
the ſquare compartments or pannels whereot 
are enriched with ſculptures, painting, or 
gilding. 

SOFT, 1 tender, not hard. 2 new, not ſtale. 
3 mild, or gentle, 4 yielding to the touch, 
g weak of underſtanding, filly. 6 low, as 
oft voice, 7 not briſk, unactive. 8 ef- 
feminte. 

807 T bodiet (with Philoſophers) are ſuch bo 
dies as yield to the prefſure or ſtroke, and 
loſing their former figure, cannot recover it 
again: in this they differ from hard bo- 

ties, which by their own natural elaſtic pow- 
er recover their former beure, 


SOL 


To SO'FTEN, 1 to make ſoft, 
moliify, alleviate, or appeaſe, 
effeminate. 4 to grow ſoft, 

SO'FTLY, 1 without noiſe, 2 leiſurely, ot 
lowly. 3 hold there, 4 low, not loud. 

SOHAM-MONES, [E. lon. 20 min. lat. 522, 
23'.] 2 market town in Cambridgſhire, on 
the eaſt fide of the Cam. It has a market 
on ſaturday, and fairs on the 28th of April, 
and the monday before the 24th of June, 
Diſtant from London 57 computed, and 63 
meaſured miles, and 15 from Cambridge, 

SOIL (of ſalum, lat. of oo, heb. to tread up- 
on) 1 ground, conſidered with reſpect to its 
quality. 2 country, or nation. 3 ground 
with reſpect to its ſituation. 4 dung, 5 
ſhugh, wherein a wild boar wallows. 

To SOIL, 1 to dung, or manure, 2 to dith, 
daub, or take off the gloſs. 

To take SOIL (with Hunters) to take to the 
water, as a deer when he is cloſe purſued, 

To SO!JOURN (of ſojourner, fr.) to tarry, or 
ſtay a while in a place, 

SOJOURNER, a lodger, an inmate, 

SOKE, 1 a lying a good while in water, 2(in 
the ſenſe of the Law) the privilege of keey- 
ing a court, 

To SOKE, 1 to ſteep, or macerate. 2 to drink 
up, as a ſponge, &c. 3 to drain, or empty, 

SO'KER, a toper, or great drinker, 

$2L, lat. 1 the fun. 2 (with Chemiſts) gold, 
3 (in Muſic) the name of one of the notes, be- 
ing the fifth of the gammut. - 

SO'LACE (of ſolatium, lat. of fo! the fun) 1 

comfort, or conſolation. 2 belp, ſuccout, 
or relief. 

To SOLACE, 1 to comfort, or eaſe one! 
grief. 2 to recreate, or divert. 

SO'LACHS, the foot guards of the grand fg- 
nior, who attend him armed with bows and 
arrows, to the number of three hundred, 

SO'LANDER, a diſeaſe in horſes. 

SOLAR, adj. (of ſolaris, lat. of ſo! the ſun) of, 
or belonging to the ſun. 

SOLAR month (in Aſtronomy) is that ſpace d 
time which the ſun takes up in moving thio 
the twelfth part of the ecliptic, 

SO'LAR year (in A ſtronomy) is that ſpace df 
time which the ſun takes up in moving thro 
the whole ecliptic, or the time from the fon't 
departing from any point of the ecliptic, til 
he returns to the ſame point again, which 
nearly equal to 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes. : 

SO'LAR ſyſtem (in Aftronomy) is the order 
and diſpoſition of the ſeveral celeſtial bodies 
which revolve round the fun as the centre of 
their motion, viz. the planets and comets. 

SO'LAR (of folarium, lat. of ſc the __ 
upper room, a place raiſed and expoſed tot 


2 to lenify,- 
3 to maky 


un. 
SOLA'RIUM, lat. 1 a ſun-dial. 2 2 terras d 
gallery where they walk to ſun themſelves. 


Ja lynny wall, SO/LDAN, 


8 0 L 
WLDAN, 2 Mabometan prince. 


40, lat. to conſolidate) a compoſition uſed 
by {lver-ſmiths, &c. to conſolidate, or faſten 
ether their wares." , : 
To 80 LDER, to join, or faſten together with 

r. 

SOLDIER, 1 one that ſerves the king in his 
wars for a certain pay, whether officers or 
centinels 3 a warrior, 2 a common ſoldier, 
2 private centinel. 

WLDIERY, the whole body of ſoldiers col- 
lectively. 

SOLE, adj. (of ſolus, lat. of dg, gr, the whole) 
only, or alone. : 

SOLE, ſub. (of ſolum, lat. of d to tread 
upen) 1 the bottom of the foot, 2 the 
bottom of a ſhoe, boot, &c, 3 a horſe's 
hoof. 4 a fort of flat fiſh, 

QLECISM. See SOLOECISM, 

0 LEMN (of ſolemnts, lat. of ſolus alone, and 
amnus for annus a year) 1 done publickly 
every year, 2 done with great pomp and ce- 
remony, 3 authentic, done with all its for- 
malities, 4 grave, reſerved, 

GOLEMNITY, 1 a ſolemn action. 2 the 
pomp of celebrating an anniverſary feaſt, 

To SOLEMNIZE, to celebrate. 

LEM, gr. an hollow, oblong chirurgical 
frame, in which a leg or thigh is placed. 

80 LID (of ſalidus, lat. ſubſtantial) 1 that has 
length, breadth and thickneſs, 2 hard, 
maſſy, firong, firm, not hollow. 3 compact, 
not fluid. 4 real, ſubſtantia), nut vain or 
frivolous, 5 ſound, laſting. 

SOLID angle (in Geometry) an angle made 
by the meeting of three or more planes, and 
thoſe joining in a point like that of a cut 
diamond, 

SOLID numbers (with Mathematicians) are 
ſuch as ariſe from the multiplication of a 
plane number, by any others whatſoever, 
Thus 16 is a ſolid number, made by 8, mul- 
tiplied by 2. 

SOLID problem (in Geometry) is ſuch an one 
as cannot be ſolved geometrically, but by 
the interſection of a circle and a conic ſec- 
tion, or by the interſection of two other 
conic ſections beſide the circle. 

SOLID, ſob. 1 (with Geometricians) is a body 

that hath length, breadth, and thickneſs, 

whoſe bounds and limits are a ſuperficies, 2 

(in Phyſics) is a body whoſe minute parts 

are connected together, ſo as not to give 

way or ſlip from esch other, upon the ſmalleſt 

Impreſſion, as a fluid does, 

SOLVDITY, 1 maſiivene(s, ſoundneſs, firm- 

nels. 2 the oppoſite to ſuperhcialneſs, 3 

ſoundneſs of judgment. 4 gravity in beha- 

voor. 5 (in Geometry) is the quantity of 
ſp:ce contained in a folid body, the folid 
content or cube of a body. 6 (on Architec= 
ture) is applied both to the cunſittence of 
ground whereon the foundation of a 

3 


50 LDER, or SO'DDER (of ſeudure, fr. of 


. 


building is laid, and alſo to a maſſive of 
maſonry of great thickneſs, without any ca- 
vity in it. 7 (in Philoſophy) is a property 
of matter or a body, whereby it excludes 
every other body from the place itſelf poſſeſ- 
ſes. 8 a quality of a natural body, that is 
oppoſite to fluidity, which confiſts in the 
component particles being interwoven and 
entangled one within another, ſo that they 
cannot ſpread themſelves ſeveral ways, as 
fluid bodies do. 

SO'LIDS x (with Grammarians) are thoſe let- 
ters that are never liquified, as , J, and v. 
2 (in Anatomy) the continuous and conti- 
nent parts of the body thus ſtiled, in oppo- 
fition to the fluids, or the parts contained 
therein, 

SOLIFVDIAN (of ſous alone, and fides faith, 
lat.) one who holds that faith alone, with- 
out works, is neceſſary to ſalvation. 

SOLIFVDIANISM, the docttine or principles 
of the Solifidians. 

SOLVGENOUS (of ſoligena, lat. of ſo! the 
ſun, and grgns to bet) begotten of the ſun, 
SOLV'LOQUY (of ſoli/oguium, lat. of ſolus a- 
lone, and /oguor to ſpeak) a diſcourſe, or 
ſpeech, of one that ſpeaks alone, or that 

which a man holds with himſelf, 

SO'LITARINESS, a ſolitary life. 

SOLITARY (of ſolitarius, lat. of ſolus alone) 
1 without company, alone, privately retired, 
2 that loves to be alone, 

SO'LITARY column, a column that ſtands 
alone in any public place. 

SO'LITARY everm, a worm in the inteſtines, 
or placed in the pylorus, which, tho? it is 
but one, extends the length of the inte- 
ſtines. 

SO'LITUDE (of ſelitudo, lat. of ſolus alone) 
1 a ceſart, wilderneſs, or lonely place. 2 
a retirement, receſs, or ſolitary life. 

SOLVVAGANT, or SOLI'VAGOUS (of 
ſoliwagus, lat. of ſolus alone, and wagoy to 
wander) wandering up and down alone, a 
flying company, ſolitary, 

To SOLLVCIT (of te, lat. of folus alone, 
and cite to Call) 1 to be earneſt with one, 
to importune, to preſs, to be urgent, to 
entice one to do a thing. 2 to proſecute 
an att-ir, to follow it hard. 

SOLLICTTACTTION, x motion, or induce- 
ment. 2 an earneſt intreaty. 3 an im- 
portuninꝑ, or preſſing. 

SOLLVCITOR, one employed to take care 
of a ſuit depending. 

SOLLVUCITOUS, troubled, or concerned a- 
bout a thing, 

SOLLICITUDE, trouble, anxiety, diſquiet, 
deep concern. 

SO'LO, ital. (in Muſic) fingly, or alone. 

SO'LOECISM, (of gonouiryer;, Br. i. e. A 
ſpealring of greek like the ZoXcruct, a colo- 
ny of Athenians at Soll E, a city in Cilicia? 
who forgetting the purity of their language, 


and 
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SOLUTION (of ſolv2io, lat. of ſolvs to re- 


SOM 


and mixing it with that of the natives, ſoon 
became famous for their vicious pronuncia- 
tion and uncouth expreſſions) 1 an incon- 
gruity of ſpeech againſt the rules of gram- 
mar. 2 a fault in general. 

SOLOMON's ſeal, the name of an herb. 

SO'LSTICE (of ſolftitium,-Jat. i. e. ſolis ftatio 
the ſtation of the ſun) the time when the 
ſun is in one of the tropics, or ſolſtitial 
points, that js, when he is at his greateſt 
diſtance from the equator : thus called be- 
cauſe he then appears to ſtand ftill, and not 
to change his place in the degrees of the 
zodiac any way. 

LEftival, or ſummer SO'LSTICE (in Aſtro- 
nomy) in the north latitude, is when the 
ſun enters the tropic of Cancer, which is 
on the 11th of June, O. S. when he makes 
the longeſt day, | 

Hyemal, or winter S0LS TI CE (in the nor- 
thern countries) is when the ſun enters 
the tropic of Capricorn, which is on the 
TIth of December, O. S. when he makes 
the ſhorteſt day. 

on TIAL, of, or belonging to the ſol- 

ice. | 

SOLSTIFTIAL points (in Aſtronomy) are 
thoſe points of the ecliptic, wherein the 
ſun's aſcent above the equinoctial, and his 
deſcent below it, is terminated. 

SO'LVABLE (of jo/ubilis, lat. of ſolus to re- 
folve) x that may be reſolved. 2 able to 


pay. 

SO/LUBLE (of ſelubilis, lat. of ſolus to make 
laxative) 1 looſening, apt to give a ſtool. 
2 looſe, apt to go to ſtool. 3 (in Chemi- 
itry) eaſily diſſolvable. s 

To SOLVE (of ſelvo, lat. to reſolve) to re- 
ſolve, explain, or anſwer. 

SOLVENT (of folvens, lat. of ſolws to diſ- 
charge) 1 able to pay. 2 (with Chemiſts) 
any menſtruum that will reſolve bodies, a 
diſſolvent. | 


ſolve) x reſolving, or reſolution, the ex- 
piaining queſtions, &c. 2 a looſening, or 
rendering laxative. 3 the reduction of a 
fi m body into a fluid ſtate, by the help of 
ſome menſtruum. 4 (in Chemiſſry) re- 


SOM 

6 about, or near. | 

SO'MERSFT, = fort of tumbling, 

SO”"MERSETSHIRE, a county of Englany 
in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells, boundel 
by the Severn ſea on the north, by Wile. 
ſhire and part of Gloceſterſhire on the eg 
by Dorſetſhire on the ſouth, and by Devon. 
ſhire on the weſt, It is about 150 miles in 
circumference, contains about 1,075,000 
acres, is divided into 40 hundreds, hay 4 
market. towns, 385 pariſhes, the cities of 
Bath, Wells, and Briftol, 8 boroughs, 2nd 
ſends 18 members to parliament, It is wa. 
tered by the Severn, Avon, Frome, Panet, 
Torr, and Tone, It is extremely pleaſant in 
the ſummer; in the winter it is ſo wet and 
miry as to be ſcarcely paſſable, but the great 
Lac: eaſe of all ſorts of grain ſufficiently recom. 
penſes that inconveniency ; for this county 
vies with all the neighbouring counties for 
plenty of corn and Gttle : and it has many 

coal mines and lead mines. It gives the 
title of duke to the noble family of Sey 
mours. 

SO'"MERTON, [W. lon, 29. 50“. lat. 519, 
71.] a town in Somerſetſhire, on a branch 
of the Parret between Wells and Crewkern, 
*Tis a poſt town, and once the moſt cele. 
brated in the county, which from hence 
took its name, It is now a pretty large 
town, and very healthy though ſo near the 
moors ; for it lies on a hard ſoil : but in 
wet winters boats come from the Partet to 
the very doors, It is governed by a bailff 

' choſen by the inhabitants, and has a hall 
for the petty ſeſſions, an alms houſe for 
poor people, and a free ſchool for the learn- 
ed languages lately opened. The poor are 
moſtly imployed in knitting fockings, Its 
markets are on monday for corn and cattle, 
and every other monday for lean cattle; 
its fairs are on September 14, October the 
28ch, November the 29th, and 8 days af- 
ter; and it has a beaſt fair from Palm ſun- 
day till the middle of June. Diſtant from 
London 105 computed, and 129 meafured 
miles, and 32 from Briſtol, \ 

SOMMER (vt ſenmier, fr.) a piece of tim- 

ber in building, | 


folation ; the analyſis, or reduction of a SOMNA!MBULT, lat, (of ſomnus ſleep, and 


natural body into its chemical principals, 

SOLUTION of continu ty, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs a diſorder common to the ſlid parts 
of the body, wherein their natural cohefion 
is ſeparzted, 

SO'LUTIVE (of ſchutinus, lat. of ſolve to 
make laxative) laxative, of a leoiening qua- 
lity. 

Sof TI gr. (of co a body) the 
ſc:ence of bodies. 

SOMA'TICAL, corporeal, bodily, ſubſtan- 
tral. 

SOME, 1 part of the Whole. 2 a little, not 
much, 3 ſome men. 4 certain, or par- 
vicular, 5 ſome people, or certain folk. 


ambuls to walk) noctambuli; a name give 
to ſuch per ſons as walk in their ſleep. 
SOMNVCULOUS (of ſemniculoſus, lat. of 
ſemnus ſiee:) drowſy, ſleepy. 0 
SOMNIFEROUS (Of jomnifer, lat. of ſom: 
ſleep, and fero to bear) bearing, or cauſing 
ſl-ep. ; | 
SONNE ENA, lat. (with Phyſicians) opi- 
ates, or ſuch medicines as cauſe or procure 
Neep. ] 
of (of ſcmnificus, lat, of /omnus lep, 
and facis to cauſe) cauſing fleep, 
SOMNVFUCGOUS (of ſomr:fuges, lat. of ſen· 
nus fleep, and fugio'to fiy) driving 27 


ſiecp. wo 
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WHNUS, lat. 1 the heathen god of ſleep. 
2 ſleep, reſt, quiet. A 
SON, a relative term applied to a male child, 
conſidered in the relation he bears to his 

arents. 
1125 ital. a ſound. 3 
SWNA'TA, ital. a piece, or compoſition 0 
muſic, wholly performed by inftruments, 
QNABLE (of ſonabilis, lat. of ſono to ſound) 
that ſoundeth ſhrill, or loud. 

NG, 1 a compoſure of verſes to be ſung, 
2 little, or nothing. 

QNGSTER, a finger of ſongs. gh 

NA, a book of Mahometzn traditions, 
wherein all the orthodox Muſſelmen are re- 
quired to believe, 

VET, ital. a ſort of ſhort poem. 

QNO'ROUS (of ſonorus, lat. of ſono to 
ſound) 1 loud, roaring, making a great 
noiſe. 2 muſical, 

$O'NSHIP, the quality of a ſon. 

SOON, 2 quickly, in a little time. 2 early, 

900 p, or SOUP (of ſoupe, F.) a kind of 

pottage. 

$00T, the blac 
chimney, being ſmoak condenſed, 

To SOOTH, to flatter, or pleaſe. 

OTH, 1 true or truth. 2 (of to ſooth) 
adulation, flattery, 

QWOTHSAYER, a foreteller of future events. 

SO0THSAYING, divining, or foretelling 
future events. 

$00'TY, 1 full of ſoot, 
daubed with ſoot, 

$0P, a piece of bread dip'd in ſauce, &c, 

$OPE, a compoſition for waſhing, &c. 

$OPE- boiler, a maker of ſope. 

To SOPE, to daub with, or lay on ſope. 

SOPE-<vort, the name of an herb. 

Of, a ſophiſter at Cambridge. 

SOPHI (i. e. pure and holy) a title given to 
the emperor of Perſia. 

SOPHISM (of copiojpe, gr. of cep, to 
ſpeak artfully) a fallacious argument, in- 
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2 ſmeared, or 
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perſon to whom it is uſed. 

pls r, or SO'PHISTER, x a wiſe man, 
+ ſcholar, 2 a cunning and cavilling diſ- 
puter, 

WPHI'STICAL, of, or pertaining to a ſo- 
phiſm, captious. 

Te SOPHI'STICATE (of ſephiſtiquer, fr.) to 
mingle, or adulterate. 

OPHISTRY (of epigiun, gt. of cope, a 

viſe man) circumvention by falſe argu- 

ments, 

SOPITIVE (of ſepitivus, lat, of ſopor a ſound 
ſleep) cauſing ſleep. 

OPORVFEROUS (of ſoporifer, lat. of ſopor 

ſleep, and fero to bear) that bringeth or 

cuieth fleep, ſomniferous, 

SO ROus (of ſeporus, lat, 
llezpy, drowſy, 

WPY -daubed with ſope. 

ORB. apple (of ſorbum, lat. the 

lervice tree) a ſervice berry. 


of ſopor ſleep) 


fruit of the 


K ſtuff that Nicks to the 


reated only to amuſe and embarraſs the 


SOT 


| SO'RBONIST, one that belongs to the uni- 
verſity of Sorbonne in France. 

SORBONNE, or SORBON, the college of 
the faculty of theology, eſtabliſhed in the 
univerſity of Paris. 

SORCERER (of ſorcier, fr.) one that uſes 
witchcraft, a wizard, an inchanter, 

SO'RCERESS, a witch, a hag. 

SO'RCERY, witchcraft, enchantment, or di- 
vination by the aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits. 

SORDES, lat. (i. e. filth) the filth ſtieking 
to the ſides of an ulcer, 

SORDID (of ſordidus, lat, of ſordes filth) x 
dirty, filthy, ſhabby, 2 avaritious, nig- 
gardly, 5 

SORDI'NE (of ſourdine, fr.) the little pipe 
put into the mouth of a trumpet to make 
it ſound low, 

SORE, adj. 1 tender, painful. 2 inflamed, 
3 great, large. ; 

SORE, ſub. 1 a fore place, or ulcer, 
male fallow-deer four years old, 

SOREL, 1 a male fallow-deer three Tyears 


old, 2 a fallet-herb, 3 a colour among 
horſes. 
SORE-hawk, See SOA R-bawk, 


SO'RING (with Hunters) the footing of a 
hare when ſhe is in the open field. 

SORTTES 3, lat. (of owgeilng, gr. of oweeg 
a heap, or pile) a kind of argument, or vi- 
cious ſyllogiſm, made by heaping up many 
propoſitions together, one upon another, 
uſed chiefly by the ſtoics. 

SORO'RICIDE (of ſorocida, lat. of ſoror a 
ſiſter, and cœdo to kill) 1 the killing of a 
ſiſter. 2 one who kills his ſiſter. 

SO'RRANCE (with Farriers) any diſeaſe that 
happens to horſes, 


SO'RREL. See SOREL., - 
SORROW, 1 misfortune, 2 afflition, or 
grief. 


To SO'RROW, to grieve, or be uneaſy in 
mind, on account of the ſenſe of ſame good 
loſt, or of ſome evil preſent, or to be in ex- 
pectation. 

SO RROWFPUL, x full of ſorrow, or afflic- 

| tion. 2 pitiful, or miſerable. 

SO/RRY, 1 that grieves, cr is troubled, 

bad, paltry, of little value. 

SORS, lat, 1 lot, chance, . fortune, hazard. 
2 deſtiny, or fate. 

SORT (of ſerte, fr.) 1 kind, or ſpecies, 2 
way, or manner, 

To SORT, to diſpoſe things into their proper 
claſſes, 

SORTVLEGE 4 (of ſortilegium, of ſors a lot, 
and lego to chooſe) 1 a foothſaying, or di- 

vination by lots, 2 an electing by lots. 

SO RTMENT, a ſet of ſeveral things of the 
ſame ſort. 

SOSPI RO, ital. (in Muſic) a reſt, 

SOT {of 3ot, du. a fool) 1 a dolt, a block- 
head, a filly fellow. 2 a drunkard, 

SO'TTISH, 1 fooliſh, impertinent. 2 drun- 


| ken, 
SOUCE, 
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Sock, a fort of pickle for hog's fleſh. 

To SOUCE, 1 to put in pickle. 2 to plunge, 
or dip in water, &c. 3 to give a box on 
the ear. 

SO'VEREIGN, adj. (of ſouverarn, fr.) 1 ab- 
ſolute, independent. 2 excellent, ſupreme, 
SOVEREIGN, ſub. a monarch, an emperor, 
a king, or prince that hath the ſupreme 

command, 

SO'VEREIGNTY, 1 the ſupreme command, 
2 a ſovereign ſtate. 

SOUGHT, ſearched after. | 

SOUL, 1 the principle of life in all living 

things. 2 mind, or ſpirit. 3 perſon, or 
fellow, as, a good honeſt ſoul, 4 con- 
ſcience. 3 heart. 6 life, that which acts 
or animates any thing; as, charity is the 
ſoul of Chriſtian virtues. 7 (in the plural) 
perſons, or human creatures ; as, and we 
were in all in the ſhip two hundred three- 
ſcore and ſixteen ſouls. Acts xxvil. 37. 


SOUL maſs-cakes, cakes anciently given to 


the poor on All- ſaints- day. 

SOULDIER. See SOLDIER, 

SOUND, ſub. (of ſonus, lat. of JN, Heb. 
a noiſe) 1 the object of hearing, 2 a 
freight, or inlet of the ſea between two 
capes. 3 that fireight which joins the 
German ſea to the Baltic, 4 a ſcuttle fiſh, 


SOUND, adj. 1 whole, not rent, or broken. | 


2 healthful, not fickly, 3 in good condi- 
tion. 4 firong, or firm. 5 orthodox. 6 
Judicjous, or ſolid. 7 great, or ſtrong, as 
a ſound blow, 8 faſt or profound, as a 
ſound ſleep, 9 honeſt, or good. 10 not 
hollow. | 
To SOUND, 1 to blow, to cauſe a ſound, 
2 to yield a ſound. 3 to pronounce, 4 to 
try the depth of. 5 to pump, or ſift one. 
6 to mean, or ſignify. 
SOUND, or SOU'NDER, a 
pany. 
SOUP. See Soor. 
SOUR, or SOWR, 1 ſharp, or acid. 
bed, or fretful. 3 bitter, or ſtern, 
To SOUR, 1 to turn four, or acid, 2 to 
make ſour, or acid, 3 to do a ditpleaſure, 
or injury to. 
SOURCE, fr. 1 head, or ſpring, 
SOUS, a French penny. 
SOUTH, that part oppcſite to the north. 
SOUTHAM, [W. lon. 19. 25“. lat. 529. 
15%] a ſmall town in Warwickſhire, which 
has a market on monday, and a fair on the 
29th of June. Diſtant from London 64 
computed, and 75 meaſured miles, and 10 
from Warwick. 
SOUTHAMPTON, [W. lon. 19. 30“. lat. 
50. 55/.] the capital of Hampſhire, is a 
Ch and port town fituate between the 
Alre or Itching, and the Teſe or Anton 
which fall here into that arm of the ſea 
called Southampton- water: both rivers are 
navigable a confiderable way up the coun- 
try ; from whence, eſpecially from new 
foreſt, vali quantities of timber are brovght 


herd, or com- 


2 crab- 


2 original, 


SOU 
hither for the uſe of Portſmouth dock 
This is a very ancient town, and was cal. 
led Hantun in the times of the Danes, Ri. 
chard II. built its wall; Henty II. and 
king John incorporated it; Henry vl. 
made it a borough and county incorporate; 
Henry VIII. erected the fort near the quay, 
called the tower, According to its lat 
charter, granted by Charles I. the Corpo. 
ration conſiſts of a mayor, g juſtices, a 
ſheriff, 2 baikffs, 24 common council, and 
as many burgeſles ; and here is a collectot 
and other officers of the cuſtoms. Here 
are ſome merchants who carry on the 
French and Port wines trade, but their 
greateſt dealings is to Jerſey and Guernſey, 
and in the Newfoundland fiſhery, It has 
five churches, a chappel called God's 
houſe, built by Henry V. and a French 
church. The markets are on teſday, 
thurſday, and ſaturday ; the fairs are on 
Shrovetide, tueſday before Trinity, $t, 
Mark's day, and the tueſday after St. An- 
drew's, Here is a free ſchool, and a cha- 
rity-ſchool for 30 boys. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and gives the titles of 
duke and earl to his grace the duke of 
Cleveland, The town is ſupplied with freh 
water from ſome diſtant ſprings brought in 
pipes to four conduits. Diftant from Lon- 
don 62 computed, and 78 meaſured miles, 
and 20 from Wincheſter. 


SOU'THERLY, or SOU!THERN, 1 toward 


the ſouth, 2 that lies ſouth, 


SOUTHERN. wood, abrotonum; an evet- 


green plant. 


SOUTH-HAMS, a number of villages in De- 


vonſhire on the back of Torbay, famous 
for producing excellent rough cyder, 


SOUTHMOULTON, [W. lon. 30. 55. lite] 


1 


4 


519. 7!,] a pretty good market-town it 
Devonſhire, See MouL ToxX, 


SOUTHWARK, is the chief town in Surry, 


and was a diſtinct corporation governed by 
its own bailiffs, till A. D. 1327, when 3 
grant was made of it to the city of London) 
afterwards the inhabitants recovered thelr 
liberties, but in the reiga of Edward V. 
it was again granted to the city, and fil 
remains one of its ſuburbs, joined to it If 
London: bridge; and is governed by one of Sf 
its 26 alde men, by the name of Bridge 
ward without: however, it has the pow 
of holding courts within itſelf, and of te- 
turning two members to parliament. | 
contains 11 or 12 paiiſhes 3 and is near 9 
miles long from Deptford-bridge to Vaut, 
hall, and, as it were, in one continue 
ſtreet ; and in breadth, ſrom the bridge te 
St. George's church, about a mile. It has 
very plentiful markets on monday, wednel- 
day, and friday ; and a fair for a fortnight 
beginning on the Sch of September. i 
SOUTHWELL, IW. Jon. 56 min. lat. 537 


6˙.] an ancient town in Nortingbar " 
eate 


| {-lative SPACE, is that moveable dimenſion 


SPA 


f-xted on the Greet which falls into the 
Trent, Its church is parochial and colle- 
giate, Here is a free ſchool, where the 


boys of the town are taught gratis, It has 
a market on ſaturday. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 94 computed, and 114 meaſured miles, 
and 10 from Nottingham. 

$0UTHWOULD, [E. lon. 19. 5 5. lat. 52%, 
29/.] a pleaſant populous town in Suffolk, 
almoſt ſurrounded on the weſt by the 
Biythe, over which is a draw-bridge, and 
by the ſea on the ſouth. It has a good 
bay on the ſoutk - ſide of Eaſtonneſs, where 
is good anchorage, and is defended from 
the north winds by the Neſs. It has a good 
trade in ſalt, herrings, &c. and is the 1en- 
dezvous of the Britiſh herring buſſes, Here 
isa market on thurſday, and fairs on Tri- 
nity monday, and Auguft the 24th, Di- 
fant from London go computed, and 105 
meaſured miles, and 34 from Ipſwich. 

SW, x a female ſwine. 2 a k:nd of inſect. 
3 4 great tub with two ears, 4 a great 
lump of melted 1ron, or lead. 

OW. read, truſſtes, cyclamen, pig- nuts. 

$0W-thifile, ſonchus, hare's lettuce; the 
tame of an herb. 

To SOW, x to caſt, or the ſtrew the ſeed. 2 
to ſcatter ſeed over; as, to {ow land. 3 to 
cauſe, or ferment. 4 to join pieces of cloth 
together, Kc. See To SEW. 

To OWL, to lug or pull. 

OR. See So v R. 

SOYL. See So1L, 

SPACE (of ſpatium, lat. of 773aZtov, gr. di- 
ſtance) 1x extent, or length. 2 diſtance. 
PACE (in Philoſophy) is diſtance conſidered 
every way, whether there be in it any ſolid 
my or not, and is either abſolute, or re- 

ative, 

eue SPACE, is that conſidered in its own 
nature, without regard to any thing exter- 
nal, which always remains the ſame, and is 
infinite and immoveable. 


or meaſure of abſolute ſpace, which our 
lenſes define by the poſition of the body 
within it. 

PACE (in Geometry) is the area of any fi- 
pure, or that which fills the intervals or di- 
ſtances between the lines that terminate it. 

SPACE (in Mechanics) is the line which a 
moveable body, conſidered as a point, is 
conceſ ved to deſcribe-by its motion. 

N. elobs (of ſpatioſus, lat. of ſpatium, a 
pe) 1 wide, large, broad, ample. 2 
Fear, huge, tall, 

ADE, 1 a tool to di the ground, &c, 

rh. 2 one colour, or ſort of cards. 3 a 

Ger three years old, 4 one gelded, either 
men or beaſt, 

AC TRI, (of ena to extract, and aye:- 
{2 to collect) an epithet given to chemi- 
ry, becauſe chiefly employed in extracting 
2nd collecting. 
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SPA/HI, a Turkiſh horſeman compleatly 
armed, | ö 
SPAIN, a kingdom in Europe, is bounded on 
the not th eatt by the Pyrenean mountain, 
by divide from France; on the north (in- 
cluding Portugal) by the Bay of Biſcay; en 
the ſouth eaſt by the Mediterranean ſea; 
and by the Atlantic ccean of the weſt ; ly- 


eaſt I-ngitude 3 and between 36 and 44 
degrees north latitude 3 being abcut 700 
miles from eaſt to weft, and 500 from north 
to ſouth, Its ſoil produces wheat, barley, 
and excellent paſture ; and they have plen- 
ty of wine, oil, filk, oranges, lemons, &c. 
alſo flax, cotton, ſugar, ſaffron, and mines 
of all metals, and their wool is of the fineſt 
ſoit, The king is an abſolute prince, and 
his territories the largeſt of any one mo- 
narch, as he poſſeſſes beſt part of Ameri- 
ca. - Fhe country is well defended by na- 
ture, and is vaſtly pleaſant ; the air is ve- 
ry temperate in the winter, buy in the 
ſurnmer the heat is very troubleſome in the 
valleys and ſandy plains, and there is then 
great ſcarcity of water. It is but thinly 
inhabited, yet the king keeps 40,000 ſol- 
diers in time of peace, and has lately con- 
fiderably increaſed his navy. As to their 
religion, the Spaniards are the moſt bigot- 
ted papiſts in Europe, and the Inquifition 
no where exerciſes its authority with great- 
er tyranny, 

SPALDING, ſunder the meridian of Lon- 
don, lat. 529, 45] a pretty neat and po- 
pulous town of Lincolnſhire, incompaſſed 
with lakes and rivers, and almoſt incloſed 
by the Welland, which is navigable thro* 
the town, and has a bridge and, a ſmall 
port for barges, moſtly imployed in car-- 
rying coal and corn, Here is a hand- 
ſome large market-houſe, a free grammar 
ſchool, and a charity ſchool. The market 
is on tueſday ; the fairs on November the 


London 78 computed, and 98 meaſured 
miles, and 37 from Lincoln, 

SPAN, 1 a meaſure from the thumb's end 
to the top of the little finger. 2 à mea- 
ſure of nine inches. 

To SPAN, to meaſure with the hand. 
SPA'NGLED, ſet off, or adorned with ſmali 
round pieces of gold, ſilver, &c. 
SPA'NGLES, ſmall round thin pieces of gold 
or ſilver. 

SPA/NIEL, a water dog. 

SPA'NISH, of, or pertaining to Spain. 
SPA*NISH- flies, See CANTHARIDES, 
SPANISH =veol, red wool coloured in Spain, 
uſed to paint the face with. 

SPANNKING, 1 large, broad, firong, 2 
ſpruce, fine, jolly. 

SPANNER, the lock of a carbine, or fuſee. 
SPAR, 1 a bar of wood. 2 Muſcory g! fs. 
3 (with Mine:s) a fone f und in 164d 


1 mines, 


ing between 10 degrees weſt, and 3 degrees 


17th, and December the 6th. Diſtant from 
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SPA 


mines, reſembling geme. | 

„ ee {mall nails for ſhoes, without 
eads. | 

SPARADRAPE, a kind of ſear-cloth, or 

piece of linnen ſmeared on both fides with 
ſeme kind of plaſter. 

SPA/RAGUS. See As rAnAGuS. 

SPARE, 1 lean, or thin. 2 ſmall, or fru- 
gal. 3 that one has ſaved, 4 that is not 
in uſe, 5 leiſure, as, ſpare time. 

To SPARE, 1 to huſband, or manage. 2 
to ſave, or favour, 3 to ſave, or prevent, 
4 to give ſumething, 5 to make ſhift 
without, 


SPARGA'NOSIS, pr. (of ona; ſaw to ſwell) 


SPE 


bam, which cauſes him to halt, 

Ox SPA'VIN, is a callous tumour at the bote 
tam of a horſe's ham on the inſide, 

Dry SPA'VIN, called alſo ſtring halt, makes 

| the horſe raiſe one leg higher than the other 
with a twitch. 

Blond SPA\VIN, a ſoft tumour which 
through a horſe's hoof, 
blood, 

Bone SPA!VIN, a eruſſy ſubſtance growing on 
the inſide of the hoof, under the joint, 

A SPAW, a ſpring of water paſſing through 
mineral. ; 

To SPAWL, to ſpit about, 

SPAWN, 1 the ſemen of ſiſh. 


grows 
and is uſually full of 


2 ſeed in ge. 


an immoderate extenſion of the breaſt, 
. cauſed by too much milk. 

SPAR Faro, a ſhort-widged hawk. 

SPA RING, parGmonicus, frugal. 

SPARK, 1 a ſmall particle of fire, in a proper 
and figurative ſenſe. 2 a beau. 3 2 gal- 
lant, or lover. 4 a ſmall diamond. 

To SPARKLE, 1 to caſt forth ſparks, or 
ſmall atoms of fire. 2 to glitter, or ſhine, 
3 to knit in a glaſs, and fend up ſmall 
bubbles, as liquors. 4 to glance with the 
brilliant part of the eye. | 

To SPARR a cok, is to fight him with ano- 
ther to breathe him, in order to imboiden 
him. 

SpA RROW, a bird ſo called. 5 

SPARHO W graſi. See ASPARAGUS, 

SPA RROW hawk, the female of a ſmall fort 
of hawks ; the male is called a muſket, 

SPASM. See SPasMuUs. 


SPASMA'TIC (of ſpaſmaticus, lat. of omas- 


4455, gr. the cramp) afflicted, or troubled 
with convulſions, 

SpA MO DICA, (of era; gr. the cramp, 
and den grief, or pain) medicines againſt 
convulſions. . 

SPASMOLO'GTA, let. (of racer, gr. the 
cramp, and acſo; a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, or 
treatiſe upon convulſions, 

SPA'SMUS (of @Tarpuo:, gr. of me to draw) 
a continued involuntary contraction of ſome 
parts of the body, otherwiſe accuſtomed to 
move according to the direction of the will. 

SPAT, 1 the ſpawn of an oifter. 2 a ſort of 
mineral ſtone, 4 2 ſmall blow, 

SPA!THULA, or SPA'TULA (of oa", gr. 

of raw to draw) a fort of ſlice uſed by 
ſurgeons, apothecaries, &c. to take up their 
ointments, ſpread plaiſters, &c. 

SPA/TIOUS, See SPACIOUS. 

SPA/ILING poppy, the name of a flower. 

To SPA'TTER, i todaſh, or ſprinkle with 
water, dirt, &c. 2 to blacken, as a perſon's 
character. | 85 

Spa- TTER daſbes, a kind of boots without 
feet, 


SPA'TTLE, or SPA/TULA, See SrATAHU- 


LAs» ? ; 
SPA/VIN (of eporvin, fr.) a diſeaſe in a horſe, 
being a ſwelling or ftitfoels uſually in the 


neral, 

__ NER, 1 the female fiſh. 

ſh. \ 

To SPAY, to caftrate the females of ſevetil 
ſorts of animals, to prevent further concep- 
tion, and promote their fattening ; it is done 
by opening the left flank, and taking out the 
uterus and ovaries. 

To SPEAK, 1 to utter words. 2 toſzy, © 
declare, 3 to expreſs, or point out. 

— that can ſpeak, induced with 
voice, 

SPEAKER of the bouſe of commons, a member 
of that houſe, elected by a majority of votes 
to aft as chairman or preſident in putting 
queitions; reading bills, or briefs, keeping 
order, reprimanding the trefractory, and ad- 
journing the houſe, | 

SPEA KER of the houſe of lords, is commonly 
the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the 
great ſeal. * 

SPEAR, a lance, 

SPEAR-mint, the name of an herb. 

SPE/CIE (of eſpete, fr.) money coined. 

SPECIAL (of ſpecialit, lat of ſpecio to regu] 
T ſingular, particutr. fignz). 2 particulr, 
that has a particular defiznation, oppoſite ta 
general, 4 excellent, extraordinary, 4 tt: 
preſs, as his majeſty's ſpecial command. 
*tis ſometimes uſed by way of irony. 

SPECIA/LITY, a law word, ſignifying bond 
bill, or ſuch like inſtrument, 

SPECIES, lat. (of ſpecio to ſee) 1 fort, ot 
kind of things under one general head; # 
man is a ſpecies of animals, the porpus 's 
ſpecies of whales, whales are a ſpectes of file 
2 ſort of money. 3 images, or repreſent 
tions of objects. 4 (among Logicians) | 
common idea, under one more common in 

more general; as body and mind are ſpeci 
of ſubſtance. 5 (in Metaphyſics) an 16 
which relates to ſome other more gener 
one, or is compriſed under a more gener 
diviſion of a genus, 6 (in Rhetoric) i 
particular contained under a more name 
one. 7 (in Algebra) are the ſymbols, 
raters whereby the quantities are exprem 
$ (in Optics) the object painted on the ret'9 


Aected 
00 


of the eye, by the rays of light te : 


2 2 youny 


or cha 


© 


To SP&'CULATE (of ſpeculo, lat. of Fecula a 


f.om the ſeveral points of the ſurface of ob 


jects, received in at the pupilla, and collect 
ech in their p-fTage through the ciyſtalline, 


e. | 

155 SPE/CIES, are ſuch as come from 

within, or that are ſent from the organ to 
the object. 

Inpreſjed SPE/CIES, are ſuch as come from 
without, or that are ſent frem the object to 
the organs 

WECIES, 1 (in Commerce) the ſeveral pieces 
of metal current ia public for a certain value. 
2 (in Medicine) thoſe fimple ingredients, as 
erugs, &c. of which compound medicines ate 


made. 

SECIFIC, or SFECI'FICAL (of ſpecificus, 
ht, of ſpectes a form, and facio to make) 
ſy>cial, particular, that belongs to the cha- 
r-ter of a thing, and diftinguiſheth it from 
any other ſpecies, or kind, 

PECI FIC pravity. See Specific GRAVITY. 

WECIFIC, ſub. (in Pharmacy) a remedy whoſe 
virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome 
certain diſeaſe, as quinquans, or the bark, 
to cure agues, &c. 

To SPE/CIFY (of ſpecifico, lat. of ſpecies a 
form, and facio to draw) to particularize, to 
mention in expreſs terms. 

SPECILLUM, lat. (a dim. of ſpeculum a 
looking-glaſs) 1 a little looking glaſs. 2 a 
{urgeon's inftrument to ſearch wounds, ul- 
cers, &c, a probe, 3 an infirument for eye- 
ſalve, to avoint the eyes with. 

SPECIMEN, lat. (of ſpecio to ſee) 1 a proof, 
trial, or eſſay, 2 an example, pattern, or 
mode]. 

S[E'CIOUS (of ſpecioſus, lat. of ſpecto to view) 
plauſible, or farr in appearznce. 

SYE/CIOUS arithmetic, algebra, becauſe prac- 
tiſed by ſpecies, or letters of the alphabet, 

SPECK, a ſpot, or mark of any thing. 

To SPECKLE, to mark with (, ots, 

SPECTABLE (of ſpectabilis, lat. of ſpecio to 
view) to be look d upon. 

SECTACLE (of ſpectaculum, lat. of ſpecio to 
view) 1 a thing to be ſeen and look' d on. 2 
a public fight or ſh2w, a pageant ;3 an extra- 
ordinary object which draws the attention, 
and is not beheld without ſome emotion of 
the mind, 3 (in the plural number) glaſs to 
help the ſigbt. 

9PECTAT. R, lat. (of ſpecis to view) 1 a be- 
holder, or looker on. 2 a conſiderer, a con- 
templator. 4 a critic, a judge. 

SPEC TA TRESS, a female · ſpectator. 
SPECTRE (of ſpecrum, lat. of ſects to view) 
a phantom, apparition, a ghoſt, a viſion. 
PECULA'RIA, T the att of making ſpeculs 
or mirrors, 2 the laws of mircors, their 

phenomena, cauſes, &c. 

. ECULA'RIS leis, lat. Muſcovy glaſs; a 
Kind of ſtone clear as glaſs, uſed in divers 
©u0'ries where it is found, tor window-lights, 
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proſpect) 1 to conſider diligently, to obſerve, 
2 to contemplate, or meditate upon, 

SPECULA/TION, 1 contemplation. 2 an 
elpial, or notion. 4 the theory of an art, 
without any regard to the practice. 

SPECULATIVE, 1 contemplative. 
retical, as oppoſed to practical. 
in the obſervation of things, 

*PECULA'TOR, one that ſpeculates, 

SPE'CULATORY, of, or belonging to ſpe- 
culation. . 

SFE'CULUM, lat. (of ſpecio to view) 1 a look - 
ing-glaſs, a mirrour, or poliſhed ſurface ca- 
pable of reflecting the rays of the ſun, &c. 
2 an inſtrument wherewith ſurgeons dreſs 
and dilate wound?, &c. 

SPE*CH,1 the faculty of ſpeaking, 2 tongue, 
or language. 3 a diſcourſe, harangue, or ora- 
tion. 

SPEE'CHLESS, 1 that cannot ſpeak, dumb, 
2 without ſpeaking, mute, 

SPEED, 1 haſte, diſpatch, 
dent to young cattle, | 

To SPEED, 1 to ſucceed. 2 to proſper. 

SPEE/DWELL, the name of an herb. 

SPEE'DY, baſty, quick. 

SPEEL, ſplinter, ſpeel of a bone, Miſeman. 

SPEIGHT, a ſort of bird. 

SPELL, 1 a charm, or enchantment. 
term) a turn or courſe at work, 

To SPELL, 1 to name the letters that come 
poſe a ſyllable, or word, 2 to write cor- 
tectly. 3 to charm, or inchant. 

SPELT, a kind of grain. 

SPE LT ER, a mineral, the ſame as zink. 

To SPEND, 1 to lay out, or conſume, 2 to 
piſs away, 3 to waſte, or difſifate. 4 to 
give, or paſs, as to ſpend one's verdict. 5 
to ſpermatize, 

SPE'NDTHRIFT, a prodigal, or ſpender. 

SPENT, 1 conſumed, or laid out, as money. 
2 paſs'd over, conſumed, as time. 3 tired 
out, or fatigued, 

SPERAGE, See ASPARAGUS, 

To SPERR, to bolt, bar, or barricado, | 
SPERM (of cr , gr. of t, to ſow) the 
ſeed of an-animal. | 
SPE'RMA ceti, lat. (i. e. the ſperm or ſeed of 
the whale) an unctuous ſubſtance, made out 
of the oil that comes from the head of a 

particular fort of whale, 

SPERMA TIC, or SPERMA/TICAL, of, be- 
longing to, or full of ſperm, or ſeed. 

To SPE'RMATIZE, to eject ſeed. 


2 theo- 
3 ſtudious 


2 a diſeaſe inci» 


2 (ſea 


 ISPE'RMATOCE'LE, gr. 5 (of ,, ſeed, 


and xn, a tumour) a rupture cauſed by a 
diſtention of the ſeminal veſſels, whereby 
they are let fall into the ſcrotum, 

To SPEW, to vomit, to caft, 

SPHACELUS (of c, gr. of 7$a]rw to 
kiJl) a total or compleat mor tification of any 
part; coll'd alſo necroſis, and ſideratio. 

SPHENO”UVDES(of c, gr. a wedge, and 8.955 
form) 6 cunci forms: a bone of the bead ſitu · 

Fiffz ate 
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ste in the lower part of the ſcull, and con- 
nected to all its other members. 

SPAE'RA, See SPHERE. 

SPHAZRAMACHY (of ce, a ball, and 
jcaxomas to reliftl) a play at hand- ball, or 
tennis. 

SPHERE (of o$p2i4a, gr. a globe) 1 a globe 
or ſolid round body. 2 a repreſentation cf 
the world. 5 the reach of one's power ano 
know'eige, 4 (in Aſtronomy) the concave 
orb, which inveſſs our globe, and in which 
the heavenly bodies appear to be fixed at an 
equal diſtance from the eye, 5 (in Geome- 
try) a ſolid body contained under one fingle 
ſurface, and Hheving a point in the middle 
called its center, from whence all the line 
drawn to the ſurface are equal. 6 (in Geo- 
graphy) is a certain poſiticn of the circies on 
the ſurface of the earth, with regard to one 
another; which varies in various parts there- 
of : thus, 

DireZ SPHERE, or Right SPHERE (in A- 
ſtronomy) is when both the poles of the 
world are in the horizon, and the equinoctial 
poſſes through the zenith; ſo that the equa- 
tor, and ell its parallele, as the troptis, polar 
eircles, &c. make right- angles with the ho- 
rizon, and are divided into two equel parts; 
fo that the ſun, moon, and ſtars aſcend di- 
rely below the horizon, and meke equs} 
days and nights; as at all places ſituate juſt 
under the equinoctial. See fig. 43. wherein 
S denotes the ſouth, and P the north pole, 

xx the arctic circle, and yy the antarctie, 
Ee the tropic of Cancer, and f 'i ih tropic 
of Capricorn, HO the horizon, ZEQ the 
equator, E T the ecliptic, NZ the nadu 
and zenith, aud the primitive circle repre- 
ſents 2 meridian, | 

Obligue SPHERE, is ſuch a ſituation of the 
world, as that the axis of it inclines oblique- 
ly tothe horizcn; one of the poles being 
raiſed ny number of degrees above it, and 
the other depreſſed as much below it; fo 
that the ſun and ſtars aſcend and deſcend ob- 
liquely. This pofition happens to »!l places, 
except thoſe ſitu ted under the equinoctial, 
or either of the poles. See fig. 44. 

Para. SPAERLE, is that poſition of the globe, 
which hath oge of its poles in the zenith, 
and the other in the nadir, the equator in 
ihe horizon, and all the circles parallel to 
the equator are parzllel to the horizon, Here 
no fars ever rife or ſet, but all turn round 
in Circles parollel to the horizon. See fig. 45. 

Matertal SPHERE, 2 mathematics] wſtrument, 
en ſiſt ing of hoops or rings of metal, repre- 
ſentiug the principal circles of the ſphere, for 
ihe more caly conceiving the moticns of the 
heavens, and the true ſation of the earth; 

is called by ſome autho!s an armillary 
piers, Wo 

SPHERE of aint; of any natural body (in 
Phaluluphy; is that dettrminate ſpice or c 
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tent all round about it, to which, ang 1, 
farther, the effluvia continually emitted from 
that body reaches, and where they Operate 
according to their nature, | 

SPHERE ef a planet (in Aftronomy) is the ob 
in which it moves. 

5 HURIC, or SHE RIC AL, of, belonging 
to, or round like a ſphere. 

SPHE'/RIC geometry, or SPHEAIC Frojectin, 
is the art of deicribing or delincating the ſe. 
veral circles of the ſphere upon: plane, ard 
of meaſu:ing their arches and angles, whey 
projected. ? 

SPHERICAL triangle, See Spherical Txt. 
ANGLE. 

SPHERICAL angle. See AN GE ſpherical, 
»>PAERICAL trigonometry, See Spherical Pl. 
GONOMETRY, 
+>PHERTIVCITY, rotordity; the quality of 
ſphere, or that whereby a thing become: ſye. 
cial, 
SPHERICS, the doctrine of the ſphere ; par. 
ticularly of the ſevera! circles deſcribed thee. 
on, with the methud of ptojecting the (ame 
in plano. | 
SPHERO”TPD (of , a ſphere, and #);; 
ſhape, gr.) a ſolid figure approaching to the 
figure of a ſphere, but not exactly round, 
made by a ſemi-ellipſis turned about one of 
its xis; and is always equal to two thick 
of its circumſctibing cy linder. 

Oolong SPHERGID, is a ſolid figure fener:t:d 

by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about !t 

longeſt or tranſverſe diameter, 


Prolate SPHE'RGID, is à ſolid figure genen- 


ted by a ſemi ellipſis revolving about in 

ſhorteſt, or conjugate diameter. 

SPHEROUDICAL, 5 of, or belonging to a ſplic- 

roid. 

SPHINCTER (of ct , gr. to bind) a nime 

epplied to certain muſcles which cloſe the 

natural paſfages. 

SPUINK, (plural Sr HIN GES) gr. (of : 
to puzzle, or perpiex) a fabulous monber 
feigned to infeſt the city of Thebes, wi 
put forth riddles, and killed ſuch peſſenget 
as could not reſolve them. It is reprelznte 
with the head and breaſt of a women, tie 
wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and ths 
reſt of the body like 2 dog. 

SPHY'GMUS, (of -pvyju2;, gr. of e pν 0 
beat) the pulle, or the beating of the bet 
and erteries. 

SPC d, lat. (i, e. an ear of corn) the top d 
any herb, but chieſly uſed of thoſe of dhe 
lavender kind, : 

PICA virginis, lat. i. e. the virgin ſp be, 
(in Aſtronomy) a ſtar of the firk magnitütt 
in the conſtellation Virgo. 

SPICCATO, ital. (in Muſic) ſigniſies to ſept 
rate or divide each note in a very 6406 
manner. 

Sblek, 1 an aromatical drug, as clovet, b. 


Met * 


am 


N 
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meps, Ke. 2 the beginning, or remaine, as 
of diſtemper. 3 

To SPICE, to ſeaſon with ſpices, 

wICERY, a place where ſpices are kept, 

ICI/FEROUS (of ſpicifer, lat, of ſpica an 
ear of corn, and fero to beat) 1 bearing ears 
of com. 2 bearing ſpikes, as lavender, &c. 

eilCKNEL, or SPVGNEL, the hetb bald- 
meny, or bear wort, | 

eI'LER, an inſet well known. 

e&DER-40ort, the name of en herb, 

PIGCOT, a ſtopple for a tap. 

PIKE (of ſpica, lat, an ear of corn) 1 an ear 
of corn, 2 a large nail for faſtening planks, 
Ke. 3 (with Bota niſts) a body thick ſet 
with lowers, or fruits, in ſuch a manner as 
to form an acute cone, as in waeat, barley, 
&, : 

To SYIKE 2p a gun, is to drive a large ſpike 
into the touch hole of a cannon, ſo #s to 
render it not fit for ſervice, 

PIKYNARD, (of ſpica, an ear of corn, and 
a/ dus, an Indian ſhrub) a kind of ear grow- 
ing even with the ground, uſed in phyſic. 

To SPILL, 1 to ſhed, or loſe, 2 to ſpoil, 
cornpt, or deſtroy. 

PLLLERS, (with Hunters) the ſmall branches 
hovting out from the flat parts of a Luck's 
horn gt the top. | 

SPICSBY, [E. lon. 18 min. lat, 539. 15˙.], 
'a pretty good town in Liacolnſhire, which. 
has a conſiderabl- inaiket on monday, a fair: 
on Trimty- monday, and a charity-ſchool' 
for teaching and clozthing 24 boys and 16 
girls, Diſtant from London 101 computed, | 
an4 122 meaſured miles, and 24 from Lin- 
coln. f 

To SIN, 1 to meke a thread, 
round on the ſ me place. 

To SPIN eat, 1 to ule delays, 2 to make to 
linger, 3 to prolong, or continue, 4 to 
e out in a ſmall ſtream, 

ANA, lit. 1 a thorn, 2 the back bone, 

PINA acuta, lat, (i, e. the ſharp thorn) the 
white-thorn, or the hawthorn. | 

FV alba, or SPI A regia, lat. the wild 
artichoke, or l-dies thiſtle, 

A venteſa, a caries or rottenneſs of the 
bones from ſherp humours. 8 

VN AGE, (of ſpinacea, lat. of ſpina a thorn) 
4 p0t- herd wel! known. 

MIX DLE, 26j. ſmall, fl-nder, like a ſpindle. 

«IDLE, ſob 1 an infirument uſed in ſpin- 
pn, 2 the nuel of a winding ſtair- caſe. 3 
the xis of a wheel, clock, watch, &c. 4 (a- 
mong Floriſts) the little ſpike or twig that 
bus about the pedicle of ſome flowers, ſuch 
s fies, pinks, catnations, talips, &c. 

ToS'VNULE, to ſhoot ſpindles, as ſome flow- 
er do. 

> tree, the name of a ſhrub, 

ie, (of jÞrna, lat. a thorn) 1 a thorn. 2 


the buck-thorn, 3 the back-bone, the 
Ver 


2 do tun 
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SPINE'T, (of ſpinetto, ital.) a ſort of muſſeal 


inſtrument, a little harpſichord. 

SPINI'FEROQUS>, (of ſprnifer, lat. of ſpina a 
thorn, and fero to bear) bearing thorns, or 
prickles, thorny, prickly. 

SPINVGENOUS (of ſpinigena, lat. of ſpina, a 
thorn, and gigno to beget) ſprung from a 
thorn, 

PINK, a chaffinch, a bird, 

SPUNNER, 1 one that ſpins, 2 a fort of 
ſpider, 

SEINO'SISM, the doctrine or opinions of 
Spinoſa, who was born a Jew, but profeſſed 
no religion at all, and in his writings main» 
tains that all religions are political engines, 
calculated to make people obedient to ma- 
giflrates, and to make them praQtiſe virtue 
and morality, and many other erroneous 
opinions both in philoſophy, and theology. 

SPINO'SISTS, foilowers of Spinoſa, or adhe- 
rents to his opinions, 

SPINOYSITY, 1 chornineſs. 2 difficulty, 

SPI'N OUS, (of ſpineus, lat. of ſpina a thorn) 
thorny, prickly, : 

SPI/NSTER, 1 one who ſpins. 2 a title 
given to all unmarried women, from the viſ- 
count's daughter, downwards to the meaneſt 
perſon, 

SPI'NUS, lat. 1 the ſloe- tree. 2 the buck- 
thorn tree. | 

SIN (of ſpinoſus, lat. of ſpina a thorn) 
thorny, prickly, 

SPI'RACLE, (of ſpiraculum, lat. of ſpiro to 
breathe) a breathing hole, or vent, a cave, 
or hole which breatheth out air. 

SPV/RAL (of ſpira, lat. a roundel) turning 
round like a ſcrew. 

SPIRAL line, (in Geometry) is a curve of 
the circular kind, which in its progreſs re- 
cedes from the center; as in winding fiom 
the verex down to the baſe of a cone. 

SPVRAL, (in Architecture) a curve that 2 
ſcends winding about the cone or ſpire, ſo that 
all the points thereof continually approach 
the axis, 

Proportional SPVYRALS (in Geometry) are 
ſuch curves as the rumb-lines on the terte- 
firial globe, 

SP'RA/TION, (of ſpiratia, lat, of ſpiro to 
breathe) a breathing, 

SPIRF, a pyramid, 

To SP.RE, {of ſpiro, lat. to blow) to grow up 
into an Ear as corn does. 

SPIRIT, (of ſpiritus, lat. of ſpiro to breathe) 
I a ſubſtance diſtint from matter. 2 vir- 
tue, or ſupernatural power tht animates the 
ſoul. 3 the ſoul. 4 ghoſt of a dead body. 5 
genius, humour, or nature, 6 principle, as 
to do any thing out of a ſpitit of charity, 7 
wit, or livelineſs. 8 courage, or pride. 9 
(in Chemiſtry) the ſubtleſt matter extracted 
from a mixed body, 10 (in Theology) is uſed 
by way of eminence for the Thi;d Perſon in 


FRE: 4 the upper pant of the ſhare- 
ae, 


| the Noly Trinity. 11 alſo for the Divine 
Lower 
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Power and Virtue, and the communication 
thereof to men. 12 (in the plural number) 
are a pure and ſubtle exhalation bred and 
planted in an animal body, being a thin va- 
pour ingendred of the humour, and ſerving 
for a fiege to the natural heat of the body, 
and therefore called natural. 

Animal SPVRITS, are an exceeding thin 
ſubtle moveable fluid juice, or humour, ſe- 
parated from the blood in the cortex of the 
brain, and received thence into the minute 
fibres of the medulla, are by them diſcharged 
from the nerves, 2nd are conveyed by them 
into every p-rt of the body, and in them 
per form all the actions of ſenſe and motion 

Vital SPURITS, or natural SPVRITS, are 

only the moſt fine and agitated parts of the 
blood, wherein its motion and heat depends, 

To SPFRIT, 1 to animate, or encourage. 2 
to countenance, 

To SPVAIT away, to kidnap. 

SPFRIT vet, a fort of fiſhing net. 

SPVRITED, 1 poſſeſſed by a ſpitit. 2 ani- 
mated, encouraged. 3 kidnaped, 

SPP RITO, or SPIRITO'SO, ital. (in Muſic) 
fgnifies with life anc ſpirit, 

SPVRITUAL, (of ſpiritualrs, lat. of ſpiritus 
ſcirit) 1 incorporeal, or that confiſts of ſpi- 
rit without matter. 2 eccleſiaſtical, in op- 
poſition to temporal, 3 devout, pious, te- 
ligioue. 

SPIRITUALITTIES, are the profits which a 
biſhop receives from bis ſpiritual livings, and 
not as a temporal lord, viz. the revenues 
which ariſe from his viſitations, the ordain- 
ing of priefis, preſtation-money, &c, 

To SPI'RIT UALIZE, 1 to explain a paſſage 
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SPLANCHNO'LOGY (of on)aſyynyy,, 

of enaaſxva the bowels, and N55 3 0 
a diſcourſe, or treatiſe upon the bowel, * 

Io SPLASH, to daſh water, &c, upon, f 

PLA“ DH, wet, watery, weſhy. 

SPLA TCHY, painted, counterfeited, 

To SPLAY a horſe, to part his ſhoulder ſrcm 
his breaſt. 

PLAY- footed, that treads bis toes much our. 
ward. 

5PLEEN (of N, gr. the milt) 1 the mil 
it is a bluiſh miſs, ſomething inclined k 
red, of a foft ſubſtance, ſituste in the let 
ſide between the ſtomach and the falſe kid, 
2 a diſeaſe in that part, melancholy, 
ſpite, hatred, or grudge. 

SPLEEN-/ick, troubled with the ſpleen, 

SPLEEN. qvort, the name of an herb. 

SPLENDID (of ſplendidus, lat. of ſplende ty 
ſhine) 1 bright, ſhining, brilliant, 2 gre, 
or m-*pnificent, 

SPLE'NDOUR (of ſp! xdor, lat. of ſplerds v 
ſhine) 1 brightneſs, light, beauty. 2 pomp, 
megnificence. 3 the gloſs, varniſh, cr hin 
ing of a colour. 4 honour, renown, glow, 

SPLENETIC (of N., gr. of prin 
the ſpleen) 3 of, or belonging to the ſpleen, 

| ſpleen- ſick, or troubled with the ſplern, 
pee viſſ. 

SPLE NIC, or SPLE/NICAL, of, or belong: 
ing to the ſpleen, 

*PLE'NIiCA, lat. medicines good againf dl 
orders of the ſpleen, 

SPLENT, or SPLINT, 1 a piece of broken 
bone. 2 a flat piece of wood, or poſte- boa 
uſed in binding up broken limbs. 3 2 dl. 
eeſe in a horſe's leg, 4 (in the plur:] nun- 


of Scripture after a ſpiritual manner, or to 
put a myſlical ſenſe upon it, 2 (with Che- 
miſts) to change a mixed body into ſpirits, 
SPFRI1UGUS, 1 full ot ſpirits, ftrong, diſtilled. 
2 lively, briſk. 
To SPIRT, to throw ont with a force. 
SP3I/SSATLD (of ſpifatus, I. t. of ie to 
thicken) thickened, 
SPISSA/TION, a thickening. | 
SPUSSITY, or SPI'SSITUDF, thickneſs, 
To SPIT, 1 to put on the ſpit, 2 to throw; 


To SPLICE, I to faflen two ends of a rope tos 


out of one's mouth, 
SPIT, a vuterfil to roaſt meat withal. 
SFITE, malice, grudge, ſpleen. 
SPV TEFUL, full of malice, ill. natured, 


ber) harneſs for the arms. 
To SPLENT, or To SELINT, to put ſplen 
about broken bones. 


gether, by opening the twitts at the ends" 
both ropes, 2 (with Gardeners) to greftti 
top of one tree into the ſtock of another, tf 
cutting chem ſloping, and faſtening them te 
gether, 

SPLUNTER, a ſmall ſhiver of wood, 21 
ſplint of a bone. 


SPITHEAD. the rod between Portſmouth! 
and Iſle of Wight, frequently the rendezvous: 
of the royal navy, | 

<PI'TTLE, 1 a meiflure riſing in the; 
mouth. 2 a contraction of hoſpital. 

SPI'TTER, 1 cne that ſpits often, 2 (among 
Hunters) a red male deer, above a year old. 


To SPLIT, 1 to cleave, or cut aſunder, Jy 
to be beat to pieces, as a ſhip upon rocks P 
&c, | 8 

SFO DIUM (of , gr, 5706; aſhes) ſort t 
dregs of droſs in melting of braſs. | 

SPOIL,, 1 robbery. 2 plunder, whatever | { 
taken from an enemy in war. | 

To SPOIL (of ſpalio, lat. to plunder) 1 tom! ö 
or damage any thing. 2 to biesk, or Ju 
concert, 3 to tuin, or undo, 40 de ſtro 0 
or make deſolate. 5 to rob, or piunder, SF( 

SUOKE, a ray of a wheel, » 

S’ the bowels) medicines good for S ORKESMAN, 1 a ſpeaker, or oratoh: Sp 
* 


S PLAN CHN. Ci, __ T7hayyvitl, gr, of, 


diſeaſes in the bowels. | 


SPLANCHNO'LOGIST, one that treats of, SON DAS, or StONDEE (of #« 


or deſcribes the bowels, 
2 


one that ſpeaks for another. 


gr. of @76:Tn a ſoctifice, becaule the * t 


S P'O 


they uſed, while the incenſe was burning, 
conſifted of ſponde es) a foot in Latin and 
Greek: verſe, conſiſting of two long ſylla- 
ples t as wertant. 

zx DAC, of, or belonging to a ſpondee, 
mide or conſiſting of ſpondees. 

POUNDYL (of ſpondylus, lat, a knuckle) 3 
knuckle, or turning joint of the back- bone. 

WUNGITA, lat. a ſpunge, a kind of ſea moſs, 
owing on the rocks, 

PUNGITES, lat. a fone found in ſpunges. 

WONSAL, nuptial, belonging to marriage. 

WO/NSION (of ſconſio, lat. of ſpendeo to pro- 
miſe) 1 a promiſe, 2 an engagement, ori 
obligation. 

SPUNSOR, lat (of ſpondeo to promiſe freely) 
12 ſurety, or engager, 2 2 god-father. 

ON TANNEITY, voluntrintls, 

PONTA/NEOUS (of ſponta neus, I:t, of ſpon- 
te naturally) 1 voluntary, free of his own zc- 
cord. 2 (in the Schools) a term applied to 
ſuch motions of the body and mind, as we 
perform of ourſelves without any conſtraint, 

POON, 2 kitchen utenſil well known, 

POON-ert, the name of an hetb. 

To SPOON, ſaid of a ſhip when ſhe ditves 
before the wind with the helm laſhed down. 

RA DES 5, gr. (of ce to ſow) 1 (in 
aſtronomy) ſuch ftars as were never rank'd 
in any conflellation. 2 (in Medicine) ſuch 
eiſesſes as ſeize particular perſons at a certein 
ſeaſon, | 

PORT, 1 play, or paſtime. 2 hunting, fowl- 
ing, fiſhing, &c. 3 diverſion. 4 meaſures, 
or way of proceeding. 5 a baſket, or panier 
vled by mendicant friars. 

Jo SPORT, 1 to play, or divert one's ſelf. 2 
to trifle with, 

SOT UL, 1 diverting, 
of ply. 

YORTIVE, the ſame as ſportful. 

POT, 1 blot, or lain. 2 blur, or blemiſh. 
5 peck, or mark, 4 a parcel, as, a ſpot of 
ground, 5 pl-ce, as, I was upon the ſpot. 
b 1nimegiately, as he died upon the ſpot. 

To SOT, 1 to blot, or ftatn, 2 to blur, or 

24 bemiſh, 3 to maculete, or ſpoil the im- 
pefſion, 4 to ſpeckle, 

WOTLESS, without ſpot, innocent, 

POTTY, full of ſpots, 

SPOTS in the ſan (with Aftronomers) are cer- 
tain opacious or ſhady maſſes, which are of- 

| ten obſerved athertng to the body or diſk of 

74 tie ſun, by the motion of which the revo- 

lation of the ſun round his axis has been de- 

te mined. 

a TIUSAL, I a betrothing, or eſpouſing. 2 an 

0 epith-lamium, or wedding ſong. 

SFOUSE, 1 a bridegroom, or buſbznd. 2 a 
bride, or wife, 

OUT, » pipe, or trough, for conveyance of 

; Mater, Kc. 

Vater. SpOUT, a maſs of water collected be- 

weey a cloud and the ſurface of the (ea, in | 


2 gameſome, ful! 


Rn 
the ſhape of a pillar or ſpout of water, Thefe 
phenomena frequently happen in the Weſt 
Indies, and very much endanger ſhips that 
are near them, unleſs they are diſperſed or 
broken by the ſhot of great guns. 

Rain-SYOUT), a ſudden fall of rain like a 
torrent, or as it were a river flowing from 
the clouds, | | 

To SPOUT, or to SPQUT out, 1 to throw 
out. 2 to guſh out, 

SPRAIN, a violent contorfion, or wreſting of 
the tendons of the muſcles, occaſioned by 
ſome accident. 

To EPRAIN, to contort, or overſtretch the 

| tendons, | 

SPRAINTS, the dung of an otter, 

SPRAT, the name of a fiſh, 

To SPRAWL, to lie ſprawling along. 

SPRAY, 1 a bough, or ſprig. 2 a kind of 
watery miſt, cauſed by the daſhing of the 
waves of the ſea againſt rocks, &c, 

To SPREAD, 1 to ſtretch out, 2 to lay, or 

cover with, as to ſpread a cloth, 3 to ſet, 
or bend, as to ſpread a net, 4 to looſe, or 
unfurl, as to ſpread ſail. 5 to ſcatter abdut, 
6 to publiſh, 7 to open, or expand its leaves, 
as a flower, | 

SPRIG, 1 a ſucker, or ſlip. 2 a branch, or 
bough. 4 a nail without a head. 

SPRUGGY, having ſprigs. 

SPRIGHT (g. d. a ſpirit) 1 a hobgoblin, a 
ſpirit, e phantom, 2 (in the plural number} 
ſhort arrows, formerly uſed tor ſea- fights, 

SPRI GH TLY, lively, full of wit. 

SPRING, 1 ſource, or fountain, 2 origin, 
or beginning. 3 dawn, or break. 4 ſpring- 
time, one of the four ſeaſons of the year. 5 
principle of motion, both in a proper and fi- 
gur-tive ſenſe. 6 elaſtic force, or elaſticity. 
7 a piece of tempered ſteel put into ſeveral 
machines, to give them motion, by its en- 
des vour to unbend itſelf. 8 a device for 
c:tching fowls, & c. 9 a run, in order to a 
leap, 

To SPRING, 1 to riſe, to come, or ſpout ou: 
23 a river, or water, 2 to ſprout, or ſhoot 
out, as plants and flowers. 3 to ariſe, or 
proceed, 4 to leap. 5 to fly up, as an iron 
ſpring does. 6 to raiſe a partridge, pheaſant, 
&c. 7 to dig, or fink, as to ſpring a well. 
$ to ſer fire to, as to ipring a mine, 9 to 
ſplit or crack, as to ſpring a maſt. - 

To SPRING a lea (ſea term) to let in the ſea 
between the timber of a ſhip. 

SPRING (in Philoſophy) a natural faculty, or 
endeavour bodies have to return to their firſt 
ſtate, after having been violently put out of 
the ſame, by comprefling, bending, or the 
like, generally called elaſticity, ,or elaſtic 
for-e. 

SPRING rides, great tides, or thoſe at the full 
and'change of the moon. 

SPRING- arbour (of a watch) that part which 
is placed in the middle of the ſpring box, 


and 
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SPU 
and about which the ſpring is wound, or 
turned, 

SPRING. box (of a watch) a fort of box of 
fleel, which contains the ſpring. 

SPRINGAL, a ftripling, a young man. 

SPRINGE, twiſted wire, to catch birds, or 
ſinall beaſts, 

SPRINGER of an arched gate, (in Archi- 
tecture) the mouldings that bear the arch. 

SPRIUNGY, r elaſtic, 2 full of ſprings. 

To SPRYNKLE, 1 to aſperſe with water, or 
other liquid. 2 to ſtrow over with ſalt. 

SPROUT, a young cole-wort, 

To SPROUT, to ſpring, or ſhoot forth, 

SPRUCE, adj. r neat, or fine in cloaths. 2 
fine, lofty, 

SPRUCE, a kind of fir, of which there are 
two forts, viz, the white and black. 

SPRUCE ber, a kind of phyſical beer, made 
with the tops of the black ſpruce inſtead of 
hops. 

SPRUNT, wonderful active. 

SPUD, 1 a ſhort ſcurvy knife, 2 a little fel- 
low. | 

To SPUE. See To SyEw. | 

SPUME (of puma, lat. of ſpuo to ſpit) froth, 
foam, or ſcum. 

SPU'MID, or SPU!MOUS, foamy, or frothy. 

SPUMUVFEROUS (of ſpumrfer, lat. of jpuma 
froth, and fero to bear) bearing froth, or 
foam, 

SPUNGE (of ſpongra, lat. ſea moſs) 1 a ſort of 
moſs that ſticks, or grows to rocks in the 
ſea ; it imbibes a deal of liquor, and lets it 
all cut again by being preſſed. 2 one who 
loves to eat and drink at another's expence. 

with Farriers) that part of a horſe's foot 
next the heel. 4 (with Gunners) a ram- 
mer, or ſtaff, having a piece of lambſkin 
about the end of it, for ſcouring great guns 
after they have been diſcharged, and before 
they are charged again. 

To SPUNGE, t to waſh, or rub over with a 
ſpunge. 2 to eat and drink at another's coſt, 

SPUNGING-houſe, a place where perſons 
arreſted for debt are carried, till carried to 
2 gaol, or affairs made up; where on pre- 
tence cf better uſage they are run to extra- 
vagant charges, 

SPUNNGIOUS, or SPU/NGY, of the nature 
of a ſpunge. 

SPUNK, 1 half rotten wood. 2 an excre- 
ſcence growing on the ſides of trees. 3 
match, or tinder. 

SPUR, 1 a prick for a horſe, 2 an entice- 
ment. 3 a hard piece of fleſh growing on 
the leg of a cock. 4 a kind of offenſive 
armour for a fighting cock, 5 (in the plu- 
ral) the fibers of a root. 

To SPUR, x to prick a horſe with a ſpur. 
2 to put on, or egg forward, 

SPUR way, a horſe-way through a perſon's 
ground, in which one may ride by right of 
cuſtom. | 

SPURGE, ti:hymallus ; the name of 2 plant, 


* 
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SPURIOUS (of fpurins, lat. COUNterfeit) 
counterfeit, ſuppoſititious. ball. f 

1 2 baſtard] 
baſe born, illegitimate. 's 

To SPURN, to kick. 

SPURRY, the name of an herb. 

SPURT, x a ſtart, or ſudden fit of ſhort eg 
. Ne 
tinuance. 2 a guſt, or ſudden flow: 

To SPURT), 1 to throw out, 2 to burt 
or fly out. 

To SPY, 1 to obſerve, or watch. 2 to fes 
or perceive, 

SPY, 1 one who clandeſtinely ſearches int. 
- "ai ef places, or affairs. 2 a boy ih 

SQUAD, adj. little and fat, or thick and hort. 

SQUAB, ſub. 1 a ſtuffed ſtool. 2 a ven 
luft cuſhion. 3 a ſtuffed couch. 4 a thick 
fat man, or woman. 5 a rabbit, &c. f 
young as not to be fit to be eaten. 

SQ4'/BBLE, quarrel, or diſpute. 

SQUIYBLED (among Printers) is when the 
lines are broke, or the letters of the lines 
are mixed one with another, 

SQUA'DRON (of ſquadrone, ital.) 1 an in. 
terminate number of horſe. 2 an inde- 
terminate number of ſhips of war. 

SQUA'LID (f /qualidas, lat. of ſyuales to bs 
dirty) x foul, naſty, filthy, 2 ill-favour- 

ed. 3 Joathlome. 4 (in Botany) a term 
applied to colours, when they ale nat 
bright, but look faded and dirty. 

SQUALL, a ſudden ſtorm of wind or rain, 

To SQUALL, to cry out. 

SQUA/LLY, 71 faultineſs in cloth. 2 in- 
clined to ſudden ſtorms, 

SQUA/MEOUS {of ſquarcas, lat, of ſquany 
a ſcale) x ſcaly, full of ſcales, 2 like 
ſcales. 

SQUAMPFFEROUS (of ſguamifer, lat. af 
guame icales, and fe19 to bear) bearing 
ſcales. 

SQUAMIGEROUS {of anger, lit. d 
Jquame icales, and gere to bear) ſcaly, lu. 
ving ſcales. 

SQU-iMOUS, (of ſp1amnſur, lat. of quan! 
a icale) ſcaly, compoſed of ſcales, 

SQUA'MOUS roots (with Botaniſts) are thei? 
kinds of bulbous roots, which coufill of 
ſeveral coats involving one another, « tas 
onion, &c, 

To SQUA'NDER, to laviſh, to ſpend, er 
waſte, | 

SQUA\NDERER, a prodigal, one that {quat- 
ders away his fortune, 


SQUARE, adj. 1 that has four ſidee, and 


four right angles. 2 honeſt, juſt, fair. 
SQUARE mumber (in Arithmetic) a pumbet 
which is ſquared or multiplied oy itfelf, 
SQUARE rest (in Arithmetic) the fide of- 
ſquare number, as a is the ſquare root of 16. 
SQUARE, ſub. x a ſquare figure, or 2 fg 
having four ſides, and four right angle, 
2 an inſtrument uſed by atchitetts, &c. 19 
ſquaring their work, 3 the plinth at the 
bottom of a pillar, 4 the abacus 2d M 


tog 


con. 


burkt, 


0 lex, 


its 
oil 


ſhort, 
very 
thick 
c. li 


1 the 
lineg 


1 in- 


inde- 


to be 
„out- 
term 
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top of a pillar. 5 2 ſquare open place in a 
dity, Kc. 6 a pane, as of glaſs, &. 

ales SQUARE (in the Military art) is a 
body of croops drawn up with an empty 
ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums 
and baggage, and covered every way, to 
keep off horſes. 

Io SQUARE. See PARALLELOGRAM. 

ToSQUARE, 1 to make ſquare, 2 to rule, 
or trame, 3 to quadrate, or agree. 

4 SQUUARER, a ſwaggering blade, one who 
wks with his arms a keiubo, ; : 

SQUAKING (with Mathematicians) 1s the 
making a ſquare equal to another figure gi- 
ven, or the finding a ſquare whoſe area or 
con ents ſhall be equal to the area of the gi- 
ven figure. | 

To SQUASH, to ſqueeze flat, or bruiſe, 

Wal, 1 cloſe tv the ground, 2 ſhort, 
and thick, 3 well compacted, 

To SQUAT, to lie, or fit {quat, 

To »QUA WL, to cry out, 

To SQUEAK, 1 to cry out, as women in 
ſurp:ize, Kc. 2 to make a ſhrill nuite, as 
bad mufical infirumcats do. 3 f to conſeſs, 
or diſcover. 

Jo SQUEAL, to cry as an infant. 

SWUEA/MISH, nice, having a weak ftomach. 

To SQUEEZE, 1 to preſs hard. 2 to ex 
tract the juice, | 

SVELCH, a low country word f-r a fall. 

SQUIB, 1 a ſort of fire Work. 2 a puff in 
a gzmirg-huuſe. 3 a jeer, a jeſt. 

SWIL (ot jquilla, lat.) a fea onion. 

WUINA/NCY, or SQUINCY (of ſg:inan- 
cie, . of ouwayyn, gr.) a ſharp diſeaſe that 
affects che throat. See ANGINA. 

SSUINAN TH US, lat. the ſwzct ruſh, 

T. SQUINT, to leok awtiy. 

SIKE, or E'SQUIRE, the next inferior 
degree uf honour to a knight, 

To SQUIRE = perſon, io wait upon him or 
her, in che Manner of a gentleman-uſher. 

QUUFRREL, a l:ttle lively creature, called 
by eme a wood- weale}, 

ToSQUIRT, 1 to ſpirt out. 

To SQUI'7 TER, to void the excrement with 
a Kd of noiie. 

UITTER, (with Tin- miners) the droſs of 
un. 

ST, (the two fiſt letters of Alentium tene, 
lat, i. e. keep filence) an interjection com- 

minding ſilence. 

To STAB, to wound, or kill with a dagger, 
lord, &c, 

STAB, a wound given with a dagger, or other 
pointed weapon. 5 

STABI'LITY (of ſabilitas, lat. of Habilis 
firm) 1 firmneſs, faitneſs, ſledfaſtneſs. 2 
teddineſs, conſtanty. 

STABLE, adj, 1 firm; ſteddy, ſtedfaſt; du- 
table. 2 fixed, reſolved on. 

SrA BLE (ef falulum, lat. an ox- ftall) a 
place, or houſe for horſes, &c, to ſtand in. 

To ST, ABLE, to houſe esitle in a ſtuble. 


| 
| 


** 


| 


£ 


! 
| 


STA 


To STAB/LISH, See To ESTABL1$SH. 
STACCA'DO, ital. a pale, or fence. 


STACCA'1O, or STOCCAITO, ital. (in Mu- 


fic.) See Syx1ccarTo. 

To STACK, 1 to tumble, ſpoken of horſes, 
2 to pile up wood, hay, &c. 

STACK. 1 a rick, or pile of corn, hay, &c. 
2 a pile of wood fourteen foot in length, 
and three in heighth and breadth. 

STA'CTE 3, gr, (of rade to diſtil) the 
gum of the myrrh- tree. 

SI A'DDLES, young trees. 

ST ADT-HOLDER, the principal magiſtrate 
ot the United Provinces, 

STADIUM, lat, a meaſure of ground among 
the ancient Romans, containing one hun- 
dried and twenty five paces ; anſwering 
nearly to our furlong. 

STAFF, 1 a ſtick to walk with, 2 ſtrength, 
or ſupport, 3 power, or authority. 4 2 

ſtanza, or couplet. 5 two verſes of a 
pſalm. | 

STAFFORD, [W. lon. 29. &. lat. 52%. 
5O'.] the county town of Staffordſhire, 
and an ancient borough, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 10 alde;men, 20 common 
council, a town clerk, and 2 ſerjeants at 
mace. It has a bridge over the river Sow, 
and is in general well built and paved, the 
houſes being moſtly of ſlate, and ſome of 
them very modiſh, and it is of late greatly 
increaſed by the woollen manufactury, both 
in wealth and inhabitants, Here are two 
handſome churches, an hoſpital, a free 
ſchool, and a ſpacious market place, in 
which js the ſhire-hall, The market is 
on ſaturday z the tairs on tueſday before 
Shrove-t.de, the 6th and 26th of February, 
May the 3d, June the 29th, July the zoth, 
September the 21ſt, and December the 4th. 
It tends two members to parliament ; te- 
t:1ns the ancient cuſtom of Borough-Eng- 
1h ; and gives the title of earl to the noble 
tamily of Howard. Diflant from London 
104 computed, and 135 meaſured miles, 


2 to ſvringe, 'STAFFORDSHIRE, an inland county of 


Engiand, in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Cuventry : bounded on the north weſt by 
Cheſhire ; on the north eaſt by Derby- 
ſhire ; on the ſouth by Warwickſhire and 


Worcefterſh re; and on the weſt by Shrop- 


ſhire, It is 140 miles in circumference, 
contains about $10,000 acres ; 1s divided 
into 5 hundreds; has 4 boroughs, 18 mar- 
ket towns, and 150 pariſhes ; its rivers are 
the Treat, Churnet, Dove, Blithe, Line, 
Sow. The air js ſharp and healthful ; the 
ſoil in the nerth part is barren of corn, but 
yields iron, copper, coal, alabaſter, and 
lead ; the middle part is woody; the ſouth 
part is very fertile, rendered ſo by the Trent, 
which abounds with all forts of fiſh. 
STAG, a red male deer, five years old. 
STAG- beerle, the great horn-beetle, 
S TAG. evil, a diſeaſe in horſes. ö 
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STAGE, 1 that part of the theatre where | 
the players act. 2 a place raifed with tim- 
ber and beards, where mcuntebanks expoſe 
their medicines to ſale, &c. 3 ſcene, ſeat, 
or place where any thing happens. 4 part 
of a journey, where a perlon 1ans at night, 
or takes freſh horſes, .&c. 

STA'GGARD, a red male deer, four years 
old. 

To ST'AGGER, 1 to reel, as a drunken 
man. 2 to waver, or be in doubt, 3 to 
move, or ſhake. 

STA'GGERS, a diſeaſe in horſes, ſomewhat 
like a vertigo. | 
STA'GIRITE, Ariftotle, ſo called of Stagira, 
a town in Macedonia, where he was born, 

STA'GNANCY, the being ſtagnant. 

STA/GNAN'T (of flognans, lat. of ſfagno to 
ſtagnate) ſtanding ſtill, ſpeaking of water, 
or blood, 

To STA!/GNATE (of fagno, lat. of Sago 
a pool) to le ſtill, to want a free courſe. 
STAID, or STAYED, grave, ſober, ſerious. 
To STAIN, 1 to ſpot, or dawb. 2 to dye 

with colours. 3 to blur, or blemiſh. 

STAINS, [W. long. 30 min. lat, $29. 22 
a good town in Middleſex, with a wooden 
bridge over the Thames, and is the bounda- 
ry of the city of London's juriſdiction on 
that river, *Tis a populous town with ſe- 
veral good inns on the great weſtern road; 
and is governed by two conſtables, and 
four headborovghs appcinted by the king?s 
fleward : it being a lordſhip belonging to the 
crown. Here is a market on friday, and 
fairs on April the zoth, and Auguſt the 
sth. Diſtant from London 15 computed, 
and 19 meaſured miles, | 

STAIRS, ſteps to aſcend by, 

STAKE, 1 a flick in a hedge, 2 a poſt. 
3 a pledge laid down on a wager. 4 a 
{mall anvil uſed by ſmiths. 


STALA'CTITA, lat. (of cranaſyps;, gr. a |. 


drop, or dropping) a fort of ftuny, ſparry 
iceficles that hang down from the tops or 
arches of grottos, caves, or vaults under 
ground, as allo from the roofs and chapiters 
of pillars that are built over hot ſprings, or 
baths. 

STALBRIDGE [W. Ion. 2% 300. lat. 31 deg.] 
a market town in Dorſetſnire. Here Peter 
Walters, whom Mr, Pape mentions in the 
fume verſe with Charters and the devil, had 
a ſeat, and was buried, It has a market 
on tueſday, a fair on April the 2 5th, and a 
charity ſchool. Diſtant from London 108 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles. 

STALE, adj. 1 not freſh, as ſiſh. 2 not 
new, as brezd. 3 old, that has been brew'd 
a good while, 

STALE, 1 the urine of cattle, 2 the round, 
or ſtep of a ladder. 3 a handle. 4 pro- 
perty, or ſtalking horſe. 5 (with Fowlers) 
a decoy fowl, or a few! put into a place to 
deco other, 
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To STALE, to piſs, as horſes, gc, 
STALK, 1 the ſtem of a plant, 2 the ſtem 
of a leaf, or any fruit, | 
A creſted STALK, one which has ſurrow & 
ridges, | 
On STALK, one that has no leaves dn 
A ſtriped STALK, one that is of tuo, a 
-more colours, 
A winged STALK, one that has leaves on 
both ſides. : 
To STALK, to go, or walk ſoftly 
ſtep as fowlers, &c, 
STA'LKERS, a kind of fiſhing-net, 
STA'LKING- horſe, 1 an horſe uſed by foyl. 
ers to conceal themſelves from their game.: 
a perſon employed as a tool to bring about 
ſome affair, 4 a thing uſed for a pretence, 
STALL, 1 a place for fatting cattle, 21 
little ſhop. 3 a ſtanding in a fair, or market, 
4 a ſeat in 2 choir. 
STALL- boat, a kind of fiſhing- boat. 
To STALL, 1 to put into a ſtall, or ſtable. : 
to fat, clog, or ſurfeit. 
STA'LLAGE, 1 the money paid for pitching 
ſtalls in a market, or fair. 2 che right d 
ſtallage. ; 
STA'LLED, 1 put, or fed in a ſtall. 2 wan, 
or tired of, 
STA'LLION {of fallone, ital.) 1 a ſtone- bote 
kept for covering mares. 2 a gallant, 
STA/MFORD, [W. lon. 26 min. lat, zu. 
40',] a borough town in Lincolnſhire, o 
the borders of Northampton and Rutland, in 
the road to Berwick, has a fine bridge over 
the Welland, which is navigable for bays 
up to it. Tis a large populous tich town, 
very compact, and enjoys great privileges 
Its chief trade is in malt, ſea- coal, and fre- 
ſtone. Tis governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and his deputy, twelve aldermen, twenty- 
four capital burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and two 
ſerjeants at mace, It has a very handlome 
town-houſe, and has ſeven churches, *Tis (ad 
here was an univerſity long before the binh 
of Chriſt, which continued many years 2. 
ter; and in the reign of Edward III. a fac- 
tion happening at Oxford, many of the ſcho. 
lars retired hither ; the remains of two col 
leges are ſtill to be ſeen, Here are market: 
on monday and friday, and fairs on the tueſ. 
day before Candlemaſs, July the 25th, Ofto- 
ber the 28th, and January the 29th, the 
firſt monday in Lent, and that before May: 
day, for horſes, It ſends two members to 
parli»ment, Diſtant from London 69 com- 
puted, and 83 meaſured miles, and 45 fron 
Lincoln, 
STAMINA, lat. (of ., gr. hemp, d 
flax) thoſe fine threads, capillaments, d 
hairs growing up within the flower of lame 
plants, as tulips, &c. encompaſiing round the 
Kyle, or piſtil, and on which the ap 
grow at the end. 874 


ſtep by 
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ep AMINE (of etamine, fr.) a light fort of 

h Ruff, 
TAMPN EQUS flowvers (in Botany) are thoſe 
" nderfect flowers, Which want the fine co- 


— leaves called petala, and conſiſt only 


of the f(y/us and umi na. ; 
STAIMMEL, 1 a large flouncing mare, 2 
an over- grown bouncing wench. 
10 STA MMER, 1 to Nutter, or hefitate, 2 
to faulter in one's ſpeech, | 
TAMMERER, one that faulters in his 
ſpeech. : | - 
ToSTAMP, 1 to print, or mark, 2 to coin, 
23 money. 3 to pound, or bruiſe, 4 to beat 
the ground with one's foot, 5 to go heavy, 
STAMP, 1 a cut, or print. 2 mark, or im- 
prefſi"n. 3 effigies, &c. upon coin. 4 mark 
on paper or parchment, 
STANCH, 1 good, or ſound, 
or ſincere, 3 true, or ſure, 
To STANCH, 1 to ſtop a flux of blood, &c. 
2 to cee to low, or tun. 
MANCEIONS, ſupporters in buildings. 
STAND, 1 a pauſe, or ftzy. 2 poſt, or ſtand- 
ing-piace. 3 ſuſpence, uncertainty, doubt, 
trouble, 4 a vigorous action. 5 an utenſil 
to ſet 2 eandleſtick on. 6 a fort of form to 
ſet veſſels on in a cellar, 7 an utenfil to ſet 
a diſh uyoN, | 
ToSTAND, 1 to flop, not to go forward. 2 
to ſlagnate, as water, &c. 3 to infiſt, as to 
fand upon. 4 to bear upon, to be ſupported 
by the feet. 5 to be, to keep, to perfiſt, or 
continue, 6 to continue, or not fall from, 
7 to ſubſiſt. 8 to be good, as a bargiin. g to 
hoiter, to ſtay, or tarry. 10 to hold out, or 
reſt. 11 to venture, or riſs, 12 to be 
ſeated, as a building, 13 to keep on one's 
legs, not to fall, 14 not to fly, or run a- 
way, 15 (ſea term) to ſteer towards a place, 
STANDARD, 1 the chief enfigns of a royal 
army or fleet, 2 the fame in a troop of 
horſe, 3s the colours are in a company of 
foot. 3 a tree in the open air. 4 the ſtand- 
ing meaſure of the king, to the ſcantling 
whereof all the meaſures of the land ought 
do be framed, 4 model, or rule. 
STANDARD for gold coin, in England, is 
(wenty-two caracts of fine gold, and two ca- 


2 downright, 


STA/NNARIES (of fannaria, lat, of flannum 


STANTON, | under the meridian of London, 


STA/NYEL, a kind of buzzard, otherwiſe 
STANZA, a certain number of verſes con- 


STAPHYLO'M 4, gr. (of clapunn a grape) a 


STAPLE (of ſtap len, germ. to heap together) 


STA'PLE commodities, 1 ſuch commodities 


STAR, 1 a luminous globe in the heavens. 
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STANDON, [under the meridian of London, 
lat. 519. 55. ] a ſmall town in Hartford- 
ſhire, fituate on the river Rib, which runs 
through the town, and has a county bridge 
over it, It has a market on friday, and fairs 

on St. Mark's day, Auguſt the 26th, and 
October the 13th; and here is a charity- 
ſchool, Diſtant from London 25 computed, 
and 29 meaſured miles, and 6 from Hartford. 

STA/NEFILES, cut paſte-boards, through 
which card-makers colour court-cards. 

STANLEY, [W. lon. 29. 22“. lat. 51. 44.] 

called alſo Stanley-Leonard, from a priory 

dedicated to that ſaint, of which ſome re- 
mains are ſtill to be ſeen, is a town in 

GlouceRterſhire, having a market on ſaturday, 

fairs on the ſaturday after St, Swithin, and 

November the 6th, and a charity ſchool. 

Diſtant from London 32 computed and 95 

meaſured miles, and 13 from Glouceſter. 


tin) tin mines, or the places where tin is 
digged and refined. 


lat. 53%. 20'] a town of Lincolaſhire, which 
his a maiket on monday, and a fair on Oe- 
tober the 13th. D.fAunt from London 108 
computed, and 125 meaſured miles, and 15 
from Lincoln. 


called a ring- tail. 
taining a perfect ſentence. 


diſeaſe in the eye, when the cornea or hor- 
ney-coat being eaten through or broken, the 
uveous tunicle falls cut, ſo a: to reſemble the 
flone of a grape. x 


a public magazine, mart or city, Whether 
the Engliſh merchants were, by ect of par- 
lia ment, to carry their commodities for whole- 
ſale. 2 a kind of ſocket for a bolt of a lock,&c, 


that do not e-fily and quickly periſh, rot, or 
ſpoil, as wool, lead, tin, &c. 2 ſuch com- 
modities as are uſually vended at foreign fairs 
or markets, . 


2 a fixt tar, the contrary of planet, 3 a 


rtts of copper; «nd the French and Spaniſh 
eld re nearly of the ſame ſtandard. 

TA NDAR. ', for ſilvet coin, is eleven ounces 
and two periy- weights of fine filver, and 
elphteen penny- weights of copper melted 
together, and is called ſterling. 


to ſtand, which ſee. 2 a ſtanding-place, 
3 be; time, or continuance. 

STA NDING, adj. 1 ſtagnant, that does not 
flow, Or run. 
3 conſtant, or ordinary, 
broke, or diſbanded. © © 


4 not liable to be 
STA'NDISH „a ſtanding ink - horn for a ae 


Blazing STAR. See COMET. 
STA'&-BOARD, the right- hand fide of a ſhip, 


STANDARD graſs, the name of an herb, ' SeeLAR-BOARD, ; 
SANDING, ſub. 1 the action of the verb STAR- chamber (ſo called, becauſe the cieling 


2 that is not cut, as corn. STAR. fort (in Fortification) a work having 


white ſpot in a horſe's forchead, 4 a thing 
made or cut out in the ſigure «f a ſtar, 5 an 
aſteriſk, a mark uſed in printing. 


was adorned with gik ſtars) a chamber in 
Weſtminſter hall, where the lord chancel- 
lor anciently kept a court. 


ſeveral faces, made up from five to eight 
points, with ſalient and re-entring angles, 
flanking one another on every one of its ſides, 

G2 8 2 which 


STA 
which are from twelve to twenty-five fa- 
thom. 

STAR-redoubt, a ſmall fort or redoubt, built 
in the ſame form as a ftar- fort, which lee. 

STAR. wort, the name of an herb. 

4 STAR. a ved, paved with ſtars. 

Falling STARS, are meteors, or fiery exha- 
lations, enkindled in the air. 

Fixed STARS, thoſe which continually keep 
the ſame diſtance with regard to each other ; 
ſo called becauſe they have no motion pecu- 
liar to themſelves, the motion wich they 
ſeem to have being only apparent, and cauſed 
by the motion of the earth, 

STARCH, a ſort of thin paſte for fliffening 
linen, 

To STARCH, 1 to ſtiffen with ſtarch. 
do a thing with affectation. 


2 to 


STA'RCHED, 1 ſtiffened with ſtarch. 2 af- 
fected, or ſtrained, as a diſcourſe. 3 formal, 


full of affectation. 

STARE, 1 a ſtarling, a fort of bird, 2 ſur- 
rize. | 

To STARE, 1 to look hard, or ſtedfaſt. 2 to 

have a wild look. 
STARK, 1 ſtraight, tight, 
3 quite, or thoroughly. 
STA'RLE5>S, without ſtars. 
STARLING, 1 a ſt re, a certain hird, 


STA'RRED, ſeeded with ſtais. 

STA/RRY, full of ſtars. 

START, 1 a ſudden motion of the body upon 

ſome ſurprize, 2 g ge, or advantage. 
ſpurt, or (ally, | | 

To START, r to give a ſudden leap or mo- 

tion of the body. 2 to go, as from one's 
ſubject. 3 to begin to run. 4 to commence, 
as to ſtart up a gentleman, 5 to put up, as 
to ſtart a haze. 6 to move, or propoſe. 
to offer, or occaſion, 

To START beer, to put new beer to that 
which is decayed, to revive it again, 

STA'RTISH, apt to ſtart. 

To STA/RTLE, 1 to cauſe one to ſtart by a 
ſurprizing fright. 


* 
» 


2 rigid, — 


2 the 
pillar of a f one bridge between the arches. S 


f 
3 
f 
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2 ſtately look, majeſty, 3 pride, or often. 
tation, 

STA'TELY, adj. 1 magnificent, ſplendid, , 
noble, majeſtic. 3 proud, vain-glorigy, 
4 proud, fine, as an horſe, 

STA'TELY, adv, 1 magnificently, ſplendidly, 
2 with majeſty. 3 proudly. 

STA'TER, 1 an ancient Greek coin, of whi-} 
there were ſeveral ſorts, 2 (in Pharmacy), 
weight containing an ounce and half, 

STA'TESMAN, 1 a politician. 2 a miniſter 
of ſtate, 

STA!/TICAL baroſcope, See Baroscoyps, 

STA'TICS (of Hatice, lat. the art of weighing) 
a branch of the mathematics which coniiders 
weight or gravity, and the motion of bodies 
ariſing therefrom. 


| STAITION (of fatio, lat. of flo to ſtand) 12. 


titude, mein, preſence, 2 a ſtanding in x 
place, 3 a road for ſhips, 4 a church & 
chapel among the papiſts, appointed to pry 
in, and gain indulgences. 5 poſt, rank, ot 
condition, 6 poſt, or place of a ſhip at ſe, 
7 (with Mathematicians) a place where aman 
fixes himſelf and his inſtruments, to take 
angles, &c. as in ſurveying, &c. 
STA!/TION? of the planets, are two points 
in which the planets are removed at the 
fartheſt diſtance from the fun, on e-ch d, 
TA/TION-faf, an inſtrument uſed in fur- 


| veying. 


STA'TIONARY, 1 ſettled in a place. 2{n 
Aſtronomy) is ſaid of a planet, when it cos 
not appear, to an eye placed on the eail, 
to move at all, 

STA'TIONER, x one who ſells paper, iuk, 
wax, &c, 2 a bookſeller. 

STA'/TISTS (of Hatiſta, ital.) a ſtateſman, 

STA/TUARY, 1 a carver of ſtatues. 2 tie 
art of making ſtatues. 

STATT UE (of Hat ua, lat. of ftatuo to ſet wy) 
a piece of ſculpture in full relievo, repre- 
ſenting a perſon, properly, on foot. 

Equeſtrian STATUE, is one repreſenting 3 


; 


2 to ſtart, or tremble for 


pe / ſon on horſeback. 
Pedeſtrian STA'TUE, one that repreſents de 


perſon on foot. 


To STARVE (of ſteryen, dut. to die) 1 to STATU'MEN, lat. (of flatuo to ſet, or place} 


fear, 
- famiſh. 2 to die for hunger, to be fomilhed, 
to freeze. 


ST A'RVELING, almoſt faved. 

STATE (of ſtatus, lat, of e to ſtand) 1 con- 
dition, or diſpoſition, 2 an empire, king. 
dom, province, or a c-un*ry living under the 
ſame government. 3 the government of a 
people living under the comination of a 
prince, or in a commonweaith, 4 the forrn 
of government of a netion, 5 2 canopy for 
a prince to fit under. 6 pomp, great ſhew, 
magnificence. 7 pride. 8 rank, oi degree. 
9 (in the plural number) the republic cf 
Holland, arid other provinces. 10 allo the 
rulers of the republic of Holland, 

To STATE, to regulzte or determine. 


a buttreſs, a ſupport, a prop. | 
STA/TURE (of fatura, lat. of fo to ſtani) ! 
bigneſs, or height of body. 2 propariic, 
hze, pitch. 
STA'TUTABLE, a 
to the ſtatutes. 
STA TU TE (of fatutum, lat. of Je to ſtand) 
an act of parliament, a law, an ordinand 
or decree, | 
STA'TUTES, acts of parliament, &e. 
ToSTAVE, to beat to pirces. 
STAVES, 1 the plural of ftaff, 2 boards fot 
making barrels, &c. | 
STAVES-acre, the name of an herb. 
STAY, 1 ſtop, delay, impediment, ot let. 2 
2 piece of linen for a child's cap. 3 gh 


greeable, or conformabee 


STA TELINESS, 1 greatne's, m- gnificence. 


STE 


ſupport, or dependence, 5 ® 
Fes to keep the maſt forward, 


ToSTAY, 1 to ſtand, or wait, 2 to ſtop, 
"or tary. 3 to terry, or ſojourn, 4.to ſtop, 
or make one ſtay. 5 to ſtanch, or flop. 6 
to calm, or appeaſe. 7 to prop, Or ſupport. 

STAY'ED, grave, ſober, ſerious. 

STAYS, 1 the plural of tay, 2 a fort of 
boddice worn by women. 

STEAD, 1 place, or room. 2 ſervice, or 


or ſhore. 


rope in a 


uſe, X . 
To STEAD, to do ſervice, to help. 
STEADY, 1 firm, that does not move. 2 
firm, conſtant. 
STEAK, a ſlice of meat. | 
To STEAL, x to take away privately, and 
unlawfully. 2 to creep by degrees, 
(TEALTH, 1 the action of theft. 2 pri- 
vacy. 
STEAM, a vapour from hot liquor, &c. 
To STEAM, to ſend forth a ſteam or vapour. 
STECCA'DO, ital. 1 a pale, or fence. 2 the 
lifts, or a place railed in for the beholding a 
duel, or combat. 
STEPFAST, firm, ſure, conſtant, immove- 
able, 
STEED, an borſe. 
STEEL, 1 a metal, being iron hardened, and 
refined, 2 an inſtrument uſed by butchers 
\ towhet their knives on, 3 an inſtrument 
to ſtrike ligh: on with a flint. 
To STEEL, 1 to put ſteel to iron, 2 
harden, 
STEE'LY, 1 conſiſting of ſteel. 
tne taſte of Neel. 
STEEL. yard, 2 Roman balance, a hand. ſcale. 
STYEP, difficult aſcent, or f]1:nting. 
To STEEP, to foak, or infuſe in ſome liquor. 
TEE PLE, an -ppendage to a church to hold 
the bells; if conical or pyramidical, it is 
called a ſpire; if parallelepiped and covered 
2t top, it is called a tower. | 
STEER, a young or. 
To STEER, 1 to guide a ſhip, 2 to manage 
A 
SIEE RAGE, 1 a ceitain part of a ſhip, 2 the 
ct of ſteering a ſhip. 
STEGANO”"GRAPHI+T, one who under 
finds, or prectiſes ſecret writing, 5 
STEGANO”"GAAPHY(of 772yawygapia,gr. 
of 775 yav0; ſecrer, and yg*pw to Write) the 
art of fecret Writing. | | 
STE'GNOS i>, gr. (of glesyviw to fill up cloſe) 
a ſtopping up the pores of the body. 
STEG-O' TIC, binding, aftringent, ſtiptie. 
STEGNO/TICS, medicines for clufing, and 
ſtopping up the orifices of the veſſels. 
STELLAR (of Hellaris, lat. of fella a ſtar) of, 
zor belonging to the fats, ftarry, 
STELLATE (of fe/iatus, lat. of ſtella a ſtar) 
flared, marked with ſpots like ſtars. 
STELLATE plants (in Botany) are ſuch whoſe 
leaves grow on the talks at certain intervals, 
| In-the form of a ſtar with beams, as croſs- 
wort, &c, | 


to 


2 havivg 


STE 


STELLI'FEROUS (of fellifer, lat. of fella a 

ſtar, and fero to bear) bearing ſtars, 

STE'LLIO, lat. (of fella a ftar) an evet, eſt, 
or newt, a creature ſomewhat like a Jizard, 
having ſpots on his back like ſtars. 

STELLIONATE (of ftellionatus, lat, of ffellio 
a knave) a kind of cozenage, or knaviſh 
practice in bargaining, as the mortgaging an 
eſtate twice, paying braſs money for ſilver, &c. 

STELO”UGRAPHY (of oIn\oygatia, gr. of 
nn a pillar, and yeaqw to write) an in- 
ſcription or writing on a pillar, &c. 

STEM, 1 the ſtalk of plants. 2 the ftalk of 
fruit. 3 the flock or trunk of a tree, 
race, or pedegree. 5 the forepart of the 
keel of a ſhip. 

To STEM, 1 to ſtop, or oppoſe, 2 to bear 
up againſt, 

STENCH, ſtink. 


|STENING, [W. len. T5 mio. lat. 50%. 56.1 


a poor little town in Suſſ x, but an ancieor 
borough by preſcription, * Tis f1id- it for- 
merly was a very large town and à county 
incorporate, tho? now it has ſcarce two hun- 
dred tamilies. Its market is on wedaeſday, 
and the fecond wedneſdey in every month 
tor cattle 3 the fairs are on My the gth, the 
8th and 29 h of September, the leſt is the 
Jargett in the county. It is governed by a 
conſtable, and iends two members to parlia- 
men', Diſtant from London 40 computed, 
and 47 mesſured miles, and 12 trom Lewes, 

STENO. RI, gr. (ot o1:v0; narrow, and 
Ne the apple, or fight of the eye} a diteaſe 
in che eye, when the apple or fight is con- 
tracted, or weakened, 

STENOGRA'PHICAL, of, or belonging to 
ſhort writing. 

STENO/GRAPHY (of ch, gr. of olews 
ſhort, or brief, and y;apw to write) the art 
of ſnhort - hand writing. N 

TEN TE. See SrIN r. Fg 

STENTO'RIAN voice (ſo called from Stentor, 
who, according to Homer, IL IA b. V. v.785, 
hed a voice as loud as fifty men together) a 
loud roaring voice. 

STENTOROPHOINIC tube (of Stentor, and 
$wvn, gr. the voice) a ſpeaking trumpet, an 
inſtrument invented by Sir Samuel More- 
land, to be uſed at fe, 

STEP, 1 a pace in going, 2 a ſhort journey. 
3 mark, or footſtep. 4 thieſhold, or fill, 
5 a ſtair. Ga round of a ladder, 7 way 
of proceeding, 

»TEP- father, a man married to one's mother, 
after one's own father's deceaſe, 

STEP.-dame, or $1 EP mother, a woman mar- 
ried to one's father after the deceaſe of ones 
own mother, 

Lo STEP, to ſet one foot before another, 

STERCORA'NISTS (of ftercus, lat. dung) 
thoſe who believe the ſacramental bread and 
wine ſo far digeſted, as that ſome part of 


| 


it was turned into excrements. 
| STERCO- 
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STE 
STERCORATED (of fercorarns, lat. of fer- 
cas dung) dunged, manured with dung. 
STERCORA\TION, the 6unging of land. 
STERCOROVSE “, full of dung. 
STEREO'BATES, or STERECB ATA, gr. 

{of sTreeo; ſolid, firm) the foundation on which 
A building is raiſed ; the groundwork on 
which a pillar ftandeth. It anfwers to the 
eentinued focle, or baſement of the moderns. 
SHEREOGRA/PHIC, or STEREOGRA/ 
PHICAL, according to the rules of ſtere- 


raphy. | 
 STEREOGR A'PHIC projection of the ſphere, 


is a projection of the circles of the ſphere 
upon a plane, in the manner they wonld 
appear to an eye placed in one of the poles 
ef the primitive circle, or that on which it 
is repuired to be projected. | 

STEREO'GRAPHY (of olz2eyeatia, gr. of 
of clegro; ſolid, and y2aqw to deſcribe) the art 
of repreſenting ſolids on a plane, 

STEREOME/TRICAL, of, or pertaining to 
the ert of ſtereometry. . 

STEREO'METRY (of @7::e:pzereia, gr, of 
&Tlegzo; folid, and ee r to meaſure) the art 
of meaſuring ſolid bodies; that is, of find- 

Ing the ſolid contents of bodies. 

STEREO'TOMY (of :2ro7:urt,gr. of 51:520; 
ſolid, and T£74% to cut) the art or ſcience of 

cutting ſolids, or mek ing ſections thereof, 
as in profiles of architecture in walls, &c. 

STERIL (of ſlerilis, lat. of cle geg, gr. barren) 
1 barren, fruitleſs. 2 dry, empty, ſhallow, 

STERILI TV, barrenneſs, unftuitfulneſs. 

STERLING (fo called from Eaſterlings, 1. e. 
ancient Prufſians, and Pemeraneans, who 
being ſkilled in refining gold and 6lver, taught 
it to the Engliſh) x a general name given to 
the lawful filver coin of England, 2 authen- 
tic, as a word. 

STEP.LING, IW. lon. 39. 500. lat. 569. 12“. 
a town of Scotland, capital of the county of 
Sterling, ſituate on the river Forth, defend- 
ed by a caſtle and other works, It was 
formerly the reſidence of the kings of Scot- 
land, and here James I. of England was 
born, It is 30 miles north weſt of Edin- 
burgh. 

STERN, adj. fevere, crabbed, ſower. 

STEKN, ſub. 1 the bindetrmoſt part of a 
hip. 2 (with Hunters) the tail of a grey- 
hound or a wolf, 

STERNUM, lat. (in Anatomy) the breaft 
bone. 

STERNUTA'TION (of fernutatio, lat. of 
flernuo to ſneeze) ſneezing 3 a convulſive 
making of the nerves and muſcles, occaſion- 
ed by an irritation of thoſe of the head, 

STERNU!T ATIVE, apt to provoke ſneezzing. 

STERNU TATORY, ſneezing powder, or 2 
medicine to provoke ſneezing. 

STEVENAGE, [W. lon. 10 min. lat. 519. 

55] a town in Hartfordſhire, fituate on a 


Hartford. It has a market on monday, and 


8 TI. 
fairs on the friday before Palm. ſund y, Holy. 
thurſday, and St. Swithin's. Here is »n 
almſhouſe, and a free grammar-ſcheol, ang 
other funds of charity. Diſtant from Lon. 
don 28 computed, and 31 meaſured miles 
and 8 from Hartford. : 

>TEW, a place to keep live ſiſh in. 

8 to boil a great while over a ow 

re. 

STEWARD, a perſon who takes care of his 
maſter's affairs, 

Lord dg STE WARD of England, an officer 
who. is only appoifited for a time, to officiate 
at a coronation, or at the trial of ſome no- 
bleman for high treaſon, &c. which fair 
being ended, his commiſiion is expired; fo 
that he breaks his wand, and puts an end to 

his authority. 

5TEW*ARDSHIP, the office of a fleward, 

STEWS, a brothel, or bawty-hovſe, 

STT BIUM, lat. antimony, a min-ral found 
in ſilver mines. 

STICK, 1 a piece of wood. 2 a walking 
ſtaff, 3 a round piece, ar a flick of wx, 
To STICK, 1 to glue, or faſten. 2 to thruſt 
a pointed weapon into. 3 to cleave to, to 

ſtand fixed in, 4 to be attached. 

To STICKLE, to be zealous for a perſon or 
an affair. 

STVCKUER, 1 the chief of a party. 22 
diſputer. 3 a zealous man. 4 a perſon ap- 
pointed in a duel to fee fair play: they part 
the combatants when they think fit, by in- 

terpoſing with a ſtick; whence the name, 

STICKY, 1 viſcous, clammy. 2 hard like a 
ſtick, full of woody fibers, ſaid of fome 
roots, 

STIFF, 1 hard, not flexible. 2 benumbed, 
in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 3 farched, 
affected. 4 reſolute, cbſtinate, conſtent. 5 
rigid, ſevere. 6 not free, or nature], ſpe:k- 
ing of the ſtyle, &c. 7 not free or ealy, in 
painting. $ ſtout, or ſtrong, s a ſtiff gk, 

STIFF-zecked, obſtinate, rebeliious. 

To STVFFEN, 1 to make ſtiff. 2 to be- 
numb, both in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 
3 to grow (tiff, 

To STVYFLE, 1 to ſuffocate, or choak, 2 to 
conceal, or ſuppreſs, 

STI'FLE joint (in a Horſe) the firſt joint next 
the buttock, and above the thigh. 

STIFLED horſe, one whoſe leg is prt out, or 
the joint much hurt. 

STM 1, gr. (of r to prick) a mark or 
brand chiefly on the foreheads of fugitives. 
STIGM AT A,gr.(the plural of -7:y44* a mark) 
1 notes or abbreviations, conſiſting only of 
points diſpoſed various ways, as in triangles, 
ſquares, &. 2 certain marks anciently im- 
printed on the Roman ſoldiers, when liſted, 
3 (among Franciſcans) the marks of our da. 
viour's wounds in the hands, &e. which, 3 
they ſay, were imprinted on the body of St. 


hill in the north coach road from London te 


Francis, 4 (in Natural Hiſtory) 2 


STi 


on the ſides of the belly of ſome 


inſects. | 
cTIGM A'TIC, or STIGMA'TICAL, brand. 


ed with a mak of infamy. 

To STUGMATIZE (of dlrymarigu, gr. of 
Gu a mark) Ito brand with a hot iron. 
2 to brand with infamy. ; 

STILE, 1 an entrance by ſteps, into a field, 
&, 2 (in Writing). See STYLE, 
STILL, adj. 1 calm, or quiet. 2 ſtanding, 

not moving, as water, &c, 

LL, ſub, an alembic, &c, 

STILL, adv. 1 always, continually, 2 yet, 
unto this time. 3 at quiet, without mo- 
160, 

TILL bern, abortive, born dead, 

To STILL (of i170, lat. of >7a)aZw, gr. to 
drop) 1 to drop, or trickle down. 2 to di- 
fill, or extract a water, &c, from à plant. 

to calm, quiet, or appeaſe, 

STILLATIVTIOUS ci, (of Hillatitius, lat. of 
ſills to diſtill) ſuch oils as are gotten by di- 
fillation, in contradiftinction to ſuch as are 
procured by expreſfion, &c. 

STILLATORY, an elaboratory, or houſe for 
difliiling. 

STILLE 7 7O, ital. a poinard, or Italian dag- 


er, 

STILLICIDIUM, lot. (of Atilla a drop, and 

| cad; to fall dewn) the dropping of the eaves 
of an houſe, à little gutter, or fink. 

STILLICIDIUM (in Medicine) 1 the fame as 
firangutia, 2 a diſtillation of liquor from 
any part of the body, 

STILLING, 1 the act'on of the verb, to ſtill. 
2 a ſtand or frame of wood to ſet veſſels on 
in a cellar, &c. 

STYLNESS, r filence, or ceſſation from noiſe, 
2 calmneſs in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 
STILTS, fiicks with leathern loop- holes for 
the feet, uſed by boys to go in dirty places. 
ToSTFFMULATE (of Aimul), lat of Himulus 
a prick, or goad) 1 to prick, to goad, 2 

to ſpur on, or incite, 

dTVMULA'TION, a pricking, or putting for- 
wird, 

STING, 1 a part in the body of ſome inſects, 
in the manner of a little ſpear, which ſerves 
them as en offenſive weapon. 2 the prickly 
parts of ſome vegetables. 3 remarſe, as the 
ſing of conſcience, 4 a fatirical meaning. 

To STING, 1 to wound with its ſting. 2 to 
gall, fret, or vex one. 

STINGO, very ftrong beer, 

STINGY, niggardly, miſerably covetous, 

STINK, a ſtench, an ungrateful ſmell. 

To STINK, to ſend forth an ungrateful ſmell. 

STINT, bounds, or meaſure. 

To STINT, 1 to limit, or ſet bounds fo, 2 
to conſtrain, or hinder, 3 to regulate, or 
give by meaſure. 4 to curb, or appeaſe, 

STIPEND (of fipendium, lat. wages) falary, 


Wages, hire, pay. 


ST O 


pendium wages) I an hireling, or one that 
taketh wages. 2 a tributary, or one that 
payeth tribute, 

STVPONY, a kind of ſweet compound li- 

uor. a 

To STVPPLE, to make points in miniature, 

STTPTIC, or rather STY P'TIC (of oJvnlize;, 
gr. of u to ſtop up) binding, reſtringent, 
ſtegnotic. 4 

A STVPTIC, a medicine to ſtop bleeding. 

To STVPULATE (of ftipulor, lat. to make a 
bargain) to covenant, or agree, 

STIPULA'TION (of ipulatio, lat. of flipulor 
to make a bargain) a bargain, promiſe, or 
obligation, 

STIR, 1 noiſe, or buſtle. 2 (in the plural 
number) riſing, commotion, troubles. in a 
ſtate, 

To STIR, 1 to move, or lift away, 2 to 
provoke, as the humours by phyfic. 3 to 
tumble about, as vinegar-makers do their 
lees, 4 to move, wag, or ſhake, 5 to 
circulate, as money. 6 to riſe, or cauſe a 
rifing in a ſtate, 7 to beſtir one's ſelf, 

To STIR up, 1 to cauſe, 2 to move, excite, 
or quicken, 3 to animate, or encourages 
4 to ſharpen, or quicken, 5 to provoke. 

S1 VRIOUS (of Aria, lat. an iceficle) hanging 
like iceſicles, or drops of ice, 

STVYRRUP, 1 the ſtep of a ſaddle. 2 a piece 
of leather uſed by ſhoemakers to hold their 
work upon their knees. 

STITCH, 1 the ſpace between where the 
point of a needle is put in each time, in 
ſewing. 2 a ſharp pain in the ſide, 3 aflitch 
in knitting, 

To STITCH, to ſew. 

STITCH-evore, an herb reckoned good a- 

gainſt the ſtitch in the fide. 

STUTHY, 1 a ſmith's anvil, 2 a diſeaſe 
among oxen, 2 
To STITHY, to beat upon an anvil. Shakeſp, 
To STIVE, I to ſtew, or boil, 2 to ſtitle 

with heat in a cloſe place. 

STUVER, a Dutch penny, eleven of which 
are equal to a ſhilling Engliſh, 

STIVES, ſtews, or bawdy-houles, where lewd 
women proſtitute themſelves. 

S{OA'RED, ſtopped. 

STOA'KER, one who looks after a fire in a 
brew- houſe, 

STOAT, 1 a ftallion-horſe. © 2 a kind of rat. 

STOCCA'D), ital. a thruſt, or ſtab with a 
weapon, 

STOCK, 1 the trunk, or ſtem of a tree. 2 
race, or family, 3 the wooden work of a 
gun, piſtol, &c. 4 a plant ſet in the ground 
to graft on. 5 a ſtock=gilliflower, a fragrant 
flower. 6 a fund of money. 7 ſtocks, or 
ſhares of public funds. 8 the cards not dealt 
at piquet. 9 ſtore of wine, beer, coals, &c. 
IO part of a tally ſtruck in the exchequer, 
c. I the large piece of wood faſtened to 


STIPENDIARY (of li pendiar ius, lat, of t- 


the beam of an anchor. 


To 
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To STOCK, 1 to furniſh, or ſupply, to lay 


in a quantity of things, 2 to mount a pi- 
ſtol in its ſtock. 3 to put the cards toge- 
ther without playing them. 

— young fiſh put into a pond to 

reed. 

STOCK. #:1!, without moving. 

STOCK. dyves, a kind of pig-ons. 

STOCK-#/, a fort of fiſh, ſalted and dried. 

STOCKERIDGE, [W. lon. 1“. 33, lat. 
519. I2/.] a noted thorough- tare in the 
fouth wettern-road, with ſome good inns, 
and is a borough by preſcription, but ſo 
poor that an hoſtler tas been the mayor, 
and in 1693 they were like to have loft 
their charter for bribery. Several ſtreams 
of water run through the town, which are 
well ftocked with fiiver eels, The market 
is on thurſday, the fairs on Holy thurſ6ay, 
St. Peter's and St. Luke's. Diſtant from 
London 55 computed, and 69 meaſured 
miles, and 9 from Wincheſter. 


STOCKHOLM, E. lon. 18 deg. lat. 59. 


30˙.] the copital of Sweden, ſituate on ſe- 
veral ſmall iſlands in the Meller lake, 300 
miles north eaſt od Copenbagen, goo miles 

north eaſt of London. It is elegantly built, 
bas a good trade, and its inhabitants are 
computed at about 30,000 ſouls: but it is 
neither walled nor fortified, being ſufficient- 
ly ſecured by nature, by a number of rocks 
ſurrounding it, but its harbour 1s ſufficient 
for the largeſt fleets when in, That part 
which 1s properly the city, ſtands on a little 
iſland about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, but the ſuburbs on the adjacent 
iſlands are much larger. | 

STOCEPORT, [W. ion. 29. 6“. lat. 539, 
23\.] a ſmall town in Cheſhire, on the 
fouth fide of the Merſey. Tis a place of 
good entertainment, has a market on fri- 
day, and fairs on March the 22d, April the 
22d, Holy thurſday, and Corpus Chriſti- 
day. Diſtant from London 132 computed, 
and 160 meaſured miles, and 35 from Che- 
ſter, 

STOCKTON, [W. lon. 1 deg. lat. 549. 
33.] a town of Durham, fituate two miles 
from the mouth uf the Tees, which is ca- 
pable of good ſhips at the entrance, but 
ſomewhat dangerous farther up; however, 
it carries on a good trade to London, in lead, 
butter, &c. and is a place of great reſort. 
It firſt aroſe on the decay of Yarum, and 
has now a collector of the cuſtoms, and in- 
ferior officers. Here is a large market on 
ſaturday, and a fair July the 7th for four 
days. Diſtant from London 180 computed, 
and 220 meaſured miles, and 14 from Dur- 
ham. 

STOKESLY, [W. lon. 50 min. lat. 54“. 
28“.] is a corporation of one well- built 
ſtrect half a mile long, in the north riding 
of Verkſhie, ſituate near the Tees, and 
watcied by the Wiſk, It has a good mar- 
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ket on ſaturday, and a beaſt fair July the 
7th, Diſtant from London 179 computed 
and 236 meaſured miles, and 31 from 
Vork. | 

STOCKS, 1 a wooden device to put the legs 
of offenders in, for the ſecuring diſorderly 
perſons. 2 poſts framed to build a ſhip 
upon. 

STOE'BE, lat. (of cloien, gr. of lum to fil 
up cloſe) an herb that groweth in watry 
ground, knapweed. 

STOE!/CHAS, gr. an herb, called otherwiſe 
cotton-weed, or French lavender; 

STO/ICAL, of, or belonging to the ftoics, 

STOY/ICISM, the doctrine of the ſtoics. 

STOVICS (of f, gr. of oa a porch ; be. 
cauſe they taught in a common porch of 
the city) a ſect of philoſophers at Athens, 
followers of Zeno, who taught, that all 
things are ordered by an inevitable neceſſity 
of fate; whence their morality conſitted 
chiefly in paradoxes ; as, that pain is no 
real evil; that a wife man is free from all 
paſſion and perturbation of mind; that a 
wiſe man is happy in the mid of torture, 
Ec. 

STOCKER. Sree STOAKER, 

STOLE, gr. (of c to adorn) 1 a long 
robe down to the heels, gathered and plait- 
ed thick; a matron's robe, a cimar. 2 a 
part of the prieſtly ornaments. 3 a ſtool, 

STO'/LEN, taken away feloniouſly. 

STO/LID, (of flolidus, lat. of flols a fool, or 
blockhead) fooliſh. | 

STO'MACH (of olopuayo;, gr. of c,] 
mouth) 1 a hollow membranous organ, de- 
ſtined to receive the food, and convert it 
into chyle. 2 appetite to meat, z heat, 
or ſpirit, 

To STO'MACH, to reſent, or be angry at, 

STO'MACHER, 1 the fore-part of a vo- 
man's ſtays. 2 a piece of cloth to put over 
one's breaſt, 

STO'MACHFUL, that has a great ſpirit, 

loth to ſubmit, 

STOMA'CHIC (of lopray'nxo:, gr.) of, be. 
lo ging to, or that has lome relation to the 
ſtomach. 

STOMA/CHICS, medicines that firengthen 
the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion, 

STO'MACHOUS, ſoon angry, diſdaimful. 

STONE, 1 a hard mineral uſed in building, 
Kc. 2 a diſeaſe in the bladder, and kd. 
neys. 3 a hard ſubſtance in the middle af 
ſome fruit. 4 a weight of eight pound in 
London, and twelve in Hertford ; but, ge- 
nerally, a ſtone is fourteen pound. 

STONE of -00/, is fourteen pound. 

Load-STONE. See MAGNET. f 

STONE. crop, the name of an herb. 

To STONE, 1 to throw ſtones at. 2 00 
take the flones of fruit out, 3 to caſirate, 

STONE, [W. lon. 29. 8'. lat. 529. TIL 
ſmall town in Stafordſhire, fituate on the 
Trent, in the great road ty Cielier, 3 
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bas many commodions inns, a market on 
tueſday, and a fair on July the 25th, Here 
is 2 {mall charity ſchoul, and a free gram- 
mar ſchool. Diſtant from London 110 
computed, and 140 meaſured miles, and 7 
from Stafford. 

STON-EHENGE, or STONE-»EDGE, is 
one of the moſt remarkable pieces of an- 
tiquity in this iſland; it is ſituate on Sa- 
libury Plain, about fx miles n:'rth of Sa- 
libary, It conſiſts of four circles of unhewn 
ſtones, ſome of which are four yards in 
height, two in breadth, and one in thick- 
neſs ; theſe are coupled at top by large 
tranſome ſtones like architraves, 

TONY, t full of ſtones. 2 inſenſible, 
void of compaflion. 

STUOK, twelve ſheaves of corn. 

(TOOL, 1 a ſcat to fit on, 2 the voiding of 
excrements, 

To STOOP, 1 to bow, or bend forward. 2 
not to be upright. 3 to cringe, or ſubmit, 
4 to condeſcend. 5 to bend duwn, as a 
hawk does to firike a fowl, 

$100P, two quarts in meaſure, 

STO?, 1 a ſtay, or delay. 2 a rub, or cbſta- 
cle. 3 an end, or concluliun, 4 a mark 
uſed in writing and printing. 5 a pauſe, 
or ſtand. 6 a fret of a mulical inſtroment. 

T» STOP, 1 to tay, to hinder, to keep from 

+ guing forward, 2 to Ranch, as to ſtop 
bleeding. 3 to ſuſpend, or cauſe to ceaſe, 
4 to retard, or hinder, 5 to ſtand ſtill. 
6 to ſhut, or fill up. 

STO/PPAGE, obſtruction, or hindrance 

STO/?PER, an inſtrument to ſtop with, 

STO'PPLE, the cork, &c. of a bottle, &c, 

STORAGE, 1 Ware-houſe- room. 2 mo- 
ney paid for ware-houſe- rom. 

STORALX, lat. a fragrant reſinous gum. 

STORE, 1 abundance, plenty, much, many. 
2 proviſion in victvals. 3 (in the plural 
number) proviſions for an army, town, &c. 

STORE-houſe, a magazine, or place to put 
ſtores in. 

ToSTORE, 1 to furniſh with ſtores or pro- 
viſions, 2 to flock, as a pond with fiſh. 
4 to lay up in ſtore, 

SURGE 2 gr. that natural affection which 
moſt animals bear their young, 

STO'RIER, 1 a young fiſh to fore a pond. 
2 a ſwine bought to be fatted, 

STORK, a great ſort cf fow] 

STORK-411!, 1 an herb, or flower. 
geon's inſtrument, 

STCRM, 1 a tempeſt. 2 miſe, buſtle, 
ſcolting, &c. 4 trouble, perſecution, ſe- 
dition. 4 eſſauit, or ſudden attack. 

To STORM, 1 to chafe, or fume. 2 to 
ſcolo, or brawl. 3 to attack furiouſly, as 
a fortified place, 

STORMY, boiſterous, tempeſtuous. 

STORTFORD, [E. lon. 8 min. lat. 51“. 


55. a conſiderable well-built town in 


2 a ſur 


Hiertfordſlure, near the borders of Eflex > 


| 


8 0 

ſityate on a hill declining to the river 
Stort, the flreets facing the cardinal puints 5 
and ſtands in a dry ſoil and pleaſant air» 
There was a caſtle here formerly, which, 
with the town, Willem the conqueror gave 
to the biſhops of London, King John 
made it a corporation, with power to chuſe 
their own officers. The church, which 
ſtands on a hill, has a ring of 8 bells, and 
a ſpire 50 foot high. Here are two chari- 
ty ſchoole, and a tree grammar ſchool with 
a library, ſituate in the high ſtreet, and 
built on arches, under which -1e ſhops and 
the market place. Its market is on thurk 
Cay, the fairs on May the 27th, Holy 
thurſday, and Michaelmas day. Diſtant 
from London 25 computed, ang 28 mea- 
ſured miles, and 9 from Hertford, 

STO'RY.,, 1 hiſtory, 2 a recital of any parti- 
cular adventure, 3 a tale. 4 a fable, of 
flam. 5 a lye, 6 a floor up ſtairs, 

To STORY, to report, or relate. 

STOTE, 1 a young horle, or bullock, 2 2 

kind of ſinking ferret, 

STOVE, r a fort of furnace to warm a room. 

2 a room where ſuch furnace is. 3 a kind 

of earthen veſſel, ſuch as Dutch women uſe 

under their petticoats. 4 a hot bath. 5 a 

ſort of fire-grate. 6 (with ConfeRioners) 

a little cloſet cloſe ſtopped up cn all ſides, 

in which is a flove, and ſeveral ft:r.es of 

ſhelves for ſ-tting ſweet-meats to diy on. 

STOUND, a veſſel that ſtands on end. 

STOUT), 1. courageous, brave, vaiiant., 2 

ſturdy, or proud. 3 luſty, or ſtrong. 4 

vigorous, as, a ſtout refiitance. 5 ſtrong, 

heady, as liquors, 6 large, great, ample, 

STOUT, ſub. ſtrong beer, &c, 

STOU/ INESS, 1 courage, valour, ref..lution, 
2 pride, arrogance. 3 ſtiffneſs, or ſturdi- 
neſs, 

STOW, [W. Jon. 19. 4. lat. 518. 500. 
or Stow on the Would, a market town in 

loceſterſhire, ſituate ſo high, that it is a 
eommon ob ervation, that they have but 
one element, viz. ais; there being neither 
common, wood, water or field belunging to 
the town, Its church is large. Here is 
an hoſpital, ah alims- heuſe, and free ſchool, 
beſides other char.ties, the poor being very 
numerous, This pariſh is governed by two 
conſtables, and has ſome good inns. Its 
market is on thur{day ; its fairs on May 
the 1, and October the 13th. Diſtant 
from London 65 cemruted, and 77 mea- 

- ſured miles, and 30 from Gloceſter. 

STOW-MARKED, E. lon. 1 deg. lat. 52%. 
20'.] a large town in Suffolk, on the Or- 
well, and near the center of the county, 
It has a ſpacious beauriful church, with a 
large ſteeple, and lofty ſyi e being 120 
foot high, and a ring cf eight muſical bells. 
Its market is en thwfſday 3 its fans on 
Whit- friday, June the 29 h, d Arguit 
the 18 for lambs, Here is a charity {chool 
| H h h Bh and 
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and s manufacture of tammigg nd Norwich 
Kuffs. Diſtant from London 60 computed, 
and 73 meaſured miles, and 12 from Ipſ- 
wich. 


To STOW, 1 to lay up. 2 to place care- 


fully, as in a ſhip's hold, 


STOW'AGE, 1 the place where goods are 


laid. 2 the money paid for the place 
where goods are laid. 3 room in a ſhip's 
hold. 


STOWEY, [W. lon. 30. 12/. lat. 519. 14/.] 


a ſmall town in Somerſetſhire, on the nde 
of Stanton-drew, It has a market on tueſ-. 
dy, and a fair on the nativity of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Diſtant from London 120 com- 
pnted, and 146 meaſured miles. 


STR 

STRAND, 1 a high ſhore, or bank of tl. 
ſer, or of a great river. 2 the name of 
ſtreet in the weſt ſuburbs of London, Ja 
twiſt of a rope, ' 

STRA'NDED, run a ground, or run aſhore 

on the ſtrand. 

STRANGE, 1 ſurprizing, uncommon, won- 
derful. 2 odd, extravagant, 3 foreign, 
& ſhy, as to look ſtrange upon one. 

STRA/NGER, one of another country, fi. 
mily, or ſociety. 2 one that does not 
know what is a doing. 3 one that is not 
known to. q one that ſeldom comes, « 
one that is not converſant in. 6 one that 
is not privy to, or a party in an affair. 


** 


STRANGFORD 2 lon. 5. 400 lat. 54, 
24/.] a town of Ireland in the county of 
| ladder. | ; D.wn, and province of Uiſter, | 
STRA'BISM (of a SH, zr · of cler d | To STRANNGLE (of flrangulo, lat. of & ay. 
to bend or writhe) a ſquinting, or look nr val, gr. to choke) to choke, to throttle, 
aſquint. FER to ſtifle. | 
To STRA'DDLE, to go ſtraddling, or with | STRA!NGLE weed, the name of an herb. 
the legs wide. STRA/NGLING, choking, throttling, 
To STRA'GGLE, te go from one's company. | STRANGURY (of #J;ayy4r, gr. of flea 
STRAIGHT, or STRAIT, adj. x right, | a d:op, and epoy urine) a ſtoppage of urine, 
direct. 2 narrow, ſcanty. when 1t is voided drop by drop, and that 
STRAIGHT, adv. 1 directly, without turn-F with pain, and a continual inclination to 
ing. 2 preſently, quickly. make water, 
STRAIGHT, ſub. r a narrow arm of the [STRAP, 1 a thong of leather, 2 2 rope 
ſea, 2 an iſthmus, or narrow rieck of | ſpliced abour a block, and made with an 
land. | eye to faſten it any where upon occalion, 
STRAIGHTS, or STRAITS, r a narrow | 3 (with Surgeons) a ſort of band made of 
kind of Kerſey cloth. 2 want, or penurty.| fk, ce. to ſtretch out members in the 
3 trouble, or difficulty. ſetting of broken or disjointed bones; or 
STRAIN, r a tune, or air, 2 fiyle, or] for binding patients, when it is needſul to 
manner of ſpeaking. 3 breed, or race, as] confine them, for the more ſecure pei- 
of horſes, 4 a vehement effort. 5 4] forraance of a painful operation. | 
ſprain, or violent diſtortion of the ſinews | STRAPA'DO, or STRAPPA/DO, a fort of | 
beyond their tone, 6 (in Hunting) the] military puniſhment, wherein the criminal“ 
view, or track. of a dcer. hands being tied behind him, he is hoiſted 
To STRAIN, 1 to ſeparate liquors from] up with'a rope to the top of a long piece ' 
their ſediment, by running them through of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the 
a hair bag, &c. 2 to preſs and wring, to] ground, ſo that his arms are diſlocated bj 
ſqueeze, 3 to bind hard, 4 to raiſe too] the weight of the body in the ſhock, 
hgh, as the voice. 5 to ſcrew up tight. | STRA/PPING, huge, large, bouncing. 0 
6 to force, to wreſt, to offer violence. 7 STRATA, lat. ho Natural Hiſtory) the ſe- 
to diſtrain, or ſeize, $ to ſprain, as one's | veral beds, or layers of different matter, 
finews. 9 to endeavour preatly. 10 (with | wh-reof the body of the earth is compoſed, l 
Falconers) a term uſed of a hawk, who is | they lying over one another from the fut- 
ſaid to ſtrain when ſhe catches at any thing, face to the greateſt depth. $ 
STRAIT, See Se aigbt. | STRA/FAGEM (of Hal, gr. of olga 8 
To STRATTEN, 1 to make ſtrait, or direct. an army, and a to lead) a cunning {hitt, 
1 2 to make narrower. 7 to preſs hard, or] or ſubtle invention, eſpecially in war affairs 
1 put hard to it. STRATAGE'MICAL, of, or belonging to- 


STOWR, 1 a hedge-flake, 2 a round of a 


3 


STAVTENED, 1 made ſtrait. 2 pinched, | firatagem. 
or reduced to firaits. ; | STRA FARITHMETRY (of 1galog, gr. at d 
STR4I'TWAY, preſently, immediately, army, aęib nee number, and Fo to mea- 8 


ſure) the art of drawing up an army, ot 
any part of it, in any _ geometrical 
figure, and of expreſſing the number of men 
contained in ſuch a figure, as they ſtand i T 


fortnwith. 

STRAKE, f the jron about the fellies of a 

wheel. 2 the line, or track that a wheel 
makes on the ground. 4 _ Ship- 
wrights) a ſeam between two p 


anks. 4 a] aray, either near at hand, or at a diſtance. 
STRATFORD-FENNY, a town inBucking- 
hamſhire, which has a market on monca!s 8 
granted by a charter of James I, dated — 


| ftripe, as in ſtriped linen. 
' STR IHA, lat, the apple of Peru, or 
thorn apple. 


© TN 


guſt the 13th A. D. 1629. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 40 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 
STRATFORD STONY, [W. lon. 50 min, 
Jt, 52 deg. ] an ancient town of Bucking- 
hamſhire, fituate on the river Ouſe, and 


in the road to Cheſter. It is pretty large, 
having two churches ; and the houſes are 
built moſtly of ſtone. The market is on 
friday, the fair on the 22d of July, Di- 
fant from London 44 computed, and 53 
meaſured miles, and 8 from Buckingham, 
STRATIFICA/ TION, (with Chemifts) an 
arrangement of different matters, bed upon 


bed, or one layer upon another, in a cru- 


cible, in order to calcine a metal, &c, 

STRATO/CRACY (of gl:alo; an army, and 
x:alog power, or dominion) military go- 
vernment, or a kingdom ruled or governed 
by an army. 

STRATTON, [W. lon. 4. 55“ lat. 51 
deg.] a town in Cornwall, near the ſhore 
of the Iriſh ſea, It has a market on tueſ- 
day, and fairs on May the 8th, and Octo- 
ber the 28th. Diſtant from London 174 
computed, end 220 meaſured miles, and 

4 from Launceſton. 

STRATUM ſuper flratum, lat. layer upon 
layer, one row over the other. 

STRAW, the ſtalk of corn. 2 a ruſh, a 

, thing of no value, 3 (in Military affairs) 
a word of command, uſed to diſmiſs the 
ſoldiery, when they have grounded their 
arms, ſo as they may return to them again, 
upon the firing a gun, or beat of a drum. 

STRA'WBERRY, a fruit well known, 

STRAW- worm, the name of an inſet. 

. a beaſt that wanders from his pa- 

ure. 

To STRAY, to wander, or go aſtray, 

To STREAK, to make lines, or marks, 

STREAM, 1 running water. 2 the courſe 
of a river, 4 torrent, as of eloquence, 4 
a long ſtreak, as of fire in the air. 

STREAM -vorks (in the Tin-works) certain 
works wherein the miners follow the veins 
of ore, by cutting of trenches, 

To STREAM, 1 to run out. 2 to flaſh, as 
beams of light, | 

STREA'MER, a flag, or pendant. 

STREET, 1 a lane in a town, with houſes 
on each fide. 2 the two rows of houſes 
on each fide of a lane in a town, 3 an aſ- 
ſemblage of houſes in the country, hav- 
Ing neither church, nor market. 

STREIGHT, a narrow arm of the ſea. 

STRENGTH, 1 vigour of body. 2 fortifi- 
cations, as of a town, penetration. 4 
energy, or force, 5 power, of ability, 6 
the quality wherein a man excels, 

To STRENGTHEN, to fortify, to give 
ſtrength, or to give new ftrength, in a pro- 
per and figurative ſenſe, 

STRE'NUOUS (of firenuus, lat, tout) x bold, 
wliant, ſtout, aſactive, nimble, quick, ready, 


TRESS, 1 the main point in a buligeſs, or 


STR 

affair. 2 foulneſs of weather, 
To lay STRESS pen, 1 to rely, or inſiſt up- 

on. 2 to lean, or bear weight upon. 
STRETCH, extent. 
To STRETCH, 1 to yawn, 2 to enlarge, or 
make wider. 3 to ſtrain, or make an ef- 
fort. 4 to pull out. | 


rowers ſet their feet againſt. 

STRETTON, or CHURCH-STRETTON, 
W. lon. 29. 500. lat. 529. 35/,] a town in 
hropſhire, whoſe market is on thurſday, 

and its fairs on March the 25th, May the 

7th, and September the S th. Diſtant from 

London 112 computed, and 130 meaſured 

miles, 91 from Briſtol, and 13 trom Shrewſ- 

bury, 

To STREW, 1 to ſpread over with, 2 to 

ſprinkle, or ſcatter broad. | 

STRIA, lat, (the plural of fria a furrow) 1 

(in antient Architecture) the lifts, fillets, or 

rays which ſeparate the #riges, or flutings of 

columns. 2 (in Natural Hiſtory) the ſmall 
hollows, or channels in the ſhells of cockles, 

ſcollops, &c. 

STRUATED (with ArchiteQ:) chamfered, or 

channelled, as coekles, ſcollops, and other 

ſhell. fiſh are, 

STRYCKLE, STRVKLE, or STRUKLER, 

2 piece of even wood, to ſtrike off the ovex- 

meaſure. 

STRICT (of Hrictus, lat. of ringe to hold 

faſt) x cloſe, intimate. 2 punQual, or ex- 

act. 3 poſitive. 4 rigid, or rigorous, 5 

exact, done with exactneſs. 

STRVCTIVE (of Arictivus, lat, of firifor a 

gatherer) gathered, or cropped with the hand, 

STRFCI'NESS, rigour, or exactneſs. 

STRVYCTURE (of flrifura, lat. a ſpark) 1 a 

ſpark from a red hot iron. 2 ſmall parti- 

cles ; as brutes have ſome ſſ rictures of ratio- 
cination, 

STRIDE, two fleps, or a mc{ure of five feet. 

Cock-STRIDE, 1 the tread of a cock in an 

egg · 2 the ſtep of a cock. 

To STRIDE, 1 to ſtep wide, 2 to beftride, 

or lay one's leg over a horſe, 

STRI'DENT (of fridens, lat. of firideo to 

crack) cracking, or ſcrea king. 

STRIDULOUS (of fr idulus, lat. of firideo to 

crack) 1 creaking. 2 crackling. 3 noiſy, 

clamorous. : 

STRIFE (of eftrif, fr.) diſpute, quarrel, or 

contention, : 

To STRIKE, 1 to beat, or give one a blow. 

2 to affect, or make impreſſion on the mind, 

or ſenſes, 3 to hit a bell, as a clock does. 

4 to make meaſure even with a ſtrikle, 5 
| to pull down, as to ſtrike the colours, &c. 


a meaſure containing four buſhels. | 
STRI KING- wheel of a clock, is the ſame 
that ſome call the pin- wheel, on account of 


the pins that are ſet round the rim of it. In 
| H b h h 2 clocks 


STRETCHEXS, thoſe wooden flaves the 


STRIKE, 1 a ſtrikle, to ſtrike corn with, 2 2 
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clocks that go eight days, the ſecond is the 
ſtriking wheel; and in thoſe that go ſixteen 
days, the firſt, or great wheel, is commonly 
the Priking wheel. 

STRING, 1 any thong, thread-linz, &c, to 


tie with. 2 a cord of a muſical inſtrument. 
3 (in the plural number) fibres, or threads, 
as of the roots cf pl.nts, 4 the tendril, 
as of a vine, &c, 

To STRING, I to put firings upon, 
put upon a firing. 

STRING- bale (in Horſes) a ſudden twitch- 
ing up the hinder leg. 

STRINGENT (of ftringens, lat. of rirgo to 
bind) 1 binding up, 2 forcing, ; 

STRYNGY, full of ft: ings, 

To STRIP, 1 to pull off the cloaths. 2 to 
cut off the ſkin, hide, &c, 5 to plunder, 
4 fo tear into {mall flips, _. 

STX&IP, + a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, &c. 
2 (in Law) ſpoil, or deſtruction. 

STRIPE, 1 a blow, or laſh of a whip, &c, 
2 > ſtreak in cloth, ilk, &c, 

STRIPLING, a y-uth. 

To STRIVY, r to endeavour earneſtly, 2 to 
frugel-, or contend. 3 to combat with, 
STRIX, lat. (of firigo for fringo to hold fat) 
T a channel, fu row, hollow gutter, or ſtrake 
in rabating pill-.rs 2 a ſcreech uwl, 3 a 

hag, a fairy, a goblin, 

STROAK, or STROKE, 1 a blow. 2 a 
ſtreak, line, or diſh, 

STRO/XAL, an inſtrument uſed by glaſs- 
m keis. 

To SIROKE, 1 to draw the hand lightly over. 
2 to fl-tter, or cajole, 

To SYROLE, 1 to go, or ramble about, 2 
to carry about. - 

STRUULLER, 1 a rover, or rambler, 
ſtrolling player. 

STROMA'TICS (of HH. gr. of ol, amv 
to ſ-atter) books treating of ſeveral ſcattered 
ſubjects. 

STRONG, r robuſt, luſty, vigorous in its 
kind, 2 mighty, powerful. 3 able to re- 
fiſt, 4 thick, large. 5 full of ſpirits, as 
liquors. 6 forcible, powerful, ſolid. 7 groſs, 
that produces much, as a foil, 8 ſignifi- 
ean', emphatica!, 9 ſharp to the taſte, or 
ſmell. 10 rank, zezlous. 11 very great, 
as a ſtrong ſuſoicion. 

STRO'NGULLION, the ſtranguary. 

STRO'PHE 2, gr. (of clęs p to turn) 1 the 
h:ft of the three members of a Greek lyric 
poem, or ode, the ſecond deing the anti- 
firophe th t anſwers to it, and the third is 
the epode that anſwers to neither, but is 
anſwered in the next return. 2 the firſt turn 
of the chorus, or choir of ſingers in a tra- 
pedy, on one fide of the ſtage, anſwering to 
the antiftrophe on the other, 

STAQUD, W. lon. 29. 15. lat. 519, 42“. 

2 town in Gloceſterſhire, fituate on a hill, at 


2 to 


2 2 
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grain colours, for which reaſon the many. 
facture of white cloth was planted here 
Here is a handſome church, a free-ſchoul, 
and charity ſchool for 60 children, and : 
wotk-huuſe, The market is on ſaturdzy 
the fairs on May the firſt, and Auguſt the 
roth. Dilt.nt from London 78 computed 
and 93 meaſured miles, and 9 from Glo. 
ceſter. 

S TRUCTURE (of firutura, lat. of frus ty 
build) 1 f. ick, or building. 2 a compo. 
fition. 3 order, or ditpoſition. 4 (with 
Philoſophers) is the combination or reſvlt of 
all thoſe qualities, or modifications of matter 
in a natural body, which diſtinguiſh it from 
others, 

STRUDE, or STRODE, a ſtock of breeding 
mares. 

To STRU'GGLE, 1 to fiir one's ſelf vid. 
lently, 2 to ſtrive, or endeavour, 3 ty 
wreſtle, fight, or contend. 

STAUGGLE, an earneſt, or violent ftriving, 


ISTRU MA, lat. ſerophula, the king's evil; 


a diſeale which Sir R. Wiſeman deſeribes 
thus, A tumour arifing from a pecu'iar ati. 
* dity of the ſerum of the blood, which 
© whenſoe ver it lights upon glandule, muſcle, 
© or membrane, it coagulates and hardens; 
© when it mixeth with marrow alway: dif. 
“ ſolves it, and rotteth the bone*, B. i, 
cap. 2. 
STRUMA'/TIC (of flrumaticus, barb. lt, of 
firuma à ſwelling) of, pertaining to, or afte(tel 
virh ſtrumous humours. 
TRV VVE A, lat the herb crow- foot. 
STM OUs (of ftrumsſus, lat.) of, belonging 
to, or affected with the ſtruma. 
STRU'MPET, a common whore, or harlot, 
TRUNG, 1 having ſtrings, 2 upon ſtrings 
STRU/NGED Peep, ſheep whoſe tails hi 
been cut «ft, 
STAUT (with Carpenters) the brace which ö 
framed into the ring piece, and principal rafters 
To STRUT, to walk after a proud m+nner, 
STUB, the ſtump, or piece of the flock of 1 
tree, 
STU'BBED, ſhort, well ſet. 
STU'BBING {in Agriculture) the pulling up, 
or eradicating ſhrubs, broom, &c. out of the 
land. 
STU'BBU.E, ſhort ſtraw after reaping. _ 
STU BBORN, headſtrong, obſtinate, inflexible, 
STUC (of fuceo, ital.) a compoſition of lime 
and marble powdered very fine, uſed in 
making figures and other otuaments of ſculp 
ture. 
STUD, 1 a fort of round- headed nail, or boſs 
2 a ſt k of breeding mares. 
STUDDED, ſet with ſtuds, 
STUDENT (of fludens, lat. of fludes to ſtudy 
1 a ſcholar, or one that ſtudies any ett d 
ſcience, eſpecially at an univerſity. 2 a ſiye 
dious man, 


the foot of which runs Stroud water, which 
 tamwus for dying ſcarlet cloth and other. 


STU'DIOUS (of fudioſus, lat, of Pudeoto — 
* 


FLY 


nu- 1 much given to ſtudy, bookiſth, 2 ates 
eſitous ot. 
al 9 707 (of ſtudium, lat. of ſtudes to ftudy) I 
| a gpplication of mind to learn any thing. 2 2 
lay, cloſet to ſtudy in. 3 application of mind to 
the do any thing. 4 buſineſs, or conſtant en- 
wr. 
, 18 Dy (of tude, lat. of c, gr. to 
haſten) 1 to apply one's mind to a thing in 
to order to learn it. 2 to prepare, or medi- 
po- te before hend. 3 to obferve in oider to 
vith know. 4 to endeavour, 
t of eTUFF, ſub. 1 any matter uſed in manufac- 
tter tures, wearing apparel, &c. 2 materials for 
om building, as mortar, boarcs, &c. 5 (in Com- 
merce) a general name for all ſorts or thing* 
ling minuf s ctured on the loom. 4 alſo particu 
larly uſed for certain kinds of ſlight woollen 
10» fnffs z as Jinſeys, ſattens, &c. | 
; ts sdb F, an interj- tion of contempt, 


To STUFF, to fill, or cram, 

TUK, or STUCK, See S vc. | 

ULM. # ſhaft to. draw water out of a mine, 

STULTY/LOQUENCE (of ftuit/ogrentia, lat. 
of fulzus fooliſh, and /equor to ſpeak) fooliſh 
eilcouiſe, talkr, or babbling. 

STUM, the flower of fomenting wine, 

To STUM, to put ingredients into wine de- 
cayed, to make it briſk. 

To STUIMBLE, to trip, ot be like to fall. 

$1UMMED, ſophiſticated, ſpoken of wine. 

STUMP, the broken piece, or remainder of a 
thing. 

ToSTUMP, 1 to cut off a ſtump, 2 to brag, 
or boaſt, | 


ing To S1 UN, to render ſtupid, or hard of hear- 
ing, by a blow, or a noiſe, 

. To TUNIT, to hinder the growth cf any 

s. thing. 


Turk, a fomentation- cloth; a piece of 
cloth dipt in ſome proper liquor, and applied 
to zn afflicted part. 
STUPEFA/CTION, (of fuprdus, lt, ſtupid, 
and facto to make) 1 a making ſtopid, dull, 
or ſenſeleſs, 2 aſtoniſhing, wonderful, 
STUPEFA/CTIVE, that ſtupifies. | 
STU 'EFIFRS, narcotics, ſtupify ing medicines. 
STUPE'NDICUS (ef ue to be aſtoniſhed) 
prodigious, wonderful, aſtoniſhing. 
STUPID (of flupidus, lat. of fupeo to be ſenſe- 
eb) 1 blockiſh, dull, diſmayed 2 ſenſe- 
lef, numbed, without feeling, ſenſeleſs. 


me To STU'IFY (of fupefacis, lat. of flupidus 
in ſenſeleſs, and facio to make) 1 to benumb, 
p or make inſerſible. 2 to make ſtupid, or 
gull. 3 to aſtoniſh, or amaze. 
6 AJP „ let. 1 aſtoniſhment, or amazement. 
22 numbneſs in any part of the body. 
To STU RATE (of Pupro, lat. of ffiprum a 
1 npe) 1 to raviſh, or deflower a virgin, to 
of commit a rape. 2 to commit adultery. 
ye STUPRA'TI N, a deflowering, or commit 
bung a rape. 
hy STURERIDGE, [W, lon, 28. (“ lat. 52. | 
| | 


1 


8 


10“. ] a corporation in Worceſterſhire, with 2 
bridge over the Stour leading to Staffordſhire, 
*Tis a well built town, much enriched by 
iron and glaſs works, and a manuf:&ury of 
cloth, eſpecially of fine freeze, carried on 
here. It has a good free grammar ſchool, 
and ſeveral meeting- houſes of proteſtant dif. 
ſenters. The market is on friday; the fairs 
on March the 18h, and Auguſt the 28th, 
and on the 8th of January Diſtant from 
London 96 compured, and 128 meaſured 
miles, and 31 from Worceſter, 

STU'RMINSTER, [W. lon. 29. 27%, lat. 
509%. 55 a mean town in Durſetſhice, on 
the Stour, whole market is on thurſdav, »n4 
its f.irs on May the firſt, and October the 
13th, It hid once a monaſtery, or minfe-, 
and a caſtle joined to it by a bridge. Di. 
ſtont from London 104 computed, and 122 
meaſured miles, and 18 from Dorche®er, 

STURDY, 1 ſtrong, luſty, bold, reſolute, 
2 blunt, downright, 

STURGEON (of etourgeon, fr.) a large ſea 
fiſh. ; 

3TURK, a young ox, or heif-r, 

Fo STU!TTER, to ſt mmer. 


[ST, Ta h g-ſty, or place to keep hrgs in. 2 


2 kind of ſwelling upon the eye 1id, 

ST Y'GIAN (of Scygius, lat. of d rut, gr. a river 
of Hell) belonging to Hell, infernal, 

ST Y'GIAN Iiguors, acid ſpirits, fo called from 
their etfi.acy in diſſolving or deſtroying m'x- 
ed bodies, as the water of the Styx was ſaid 
to do, | 

STYLE (cf Hylus, lat. of 57? 3;, gr. a column) 
1 3 pin to write with upon wax tables, 2 a 
charecter of writing. 3 way, or manner of 
expreſſion. 4 (in Chronology) a particular 
manner of counting time with regard to the 
retrenchment of eleven days from the ka- 
lendar. 5 (in Dialling) a line whoſe ſaadow 
on the dial plane ſhews the true hour line, 
and 1s the upper fide of the gavmon, cock, or 
needie, 6 (in Muſic) the manner of ſinging 
and compoſing. 7 (with Botanifts) the part 
riſing up in the middle cf a flower, and 
bearing, by its lower part, on the rudiment 
of the fruit, or ſeed. 8 (with Surgeons) a 
long feel inſtroment which-graduaily di- 
miniſhes toward one end. 9 title, or appel- 
lation of dignity. 10 manner of painting, 
11 (in Language) a particul-r manner of de- 
livering a man's thoughts in writing, agree- 
able to the rules of ſyntax, 

The ſublime STYLE, is that which confils in 
magnitieent words and ſentences, which, by 
its noble boldneſs, raviſhes the hearers, and 
extorts even-admiration from the unwilling, 

4 looſe STYLE, is that which wanting ar- 
ticles, numbers, &c. fluctuates here and there, 
being not connected, or hung together, 

Laconic STYLE (ſo called from Laconia, a 
city of the Lacedæmonians, Where it was 
greatly uſed) 8 conciſe ſtyle comprehending a 

great 


SUB 


great deal of matter under a few words. 

The low, or the fimple STYLE, is that uſed 
in dialogues, and common diſcourſe. 

The intermediate, or eguable STYLE, is that 
which partakes of the magnificence of the 
ſublime, and the fimplicity of the low. 

A dry jejune STYLE, is one deſtitute of or- 
nament, ſpirit, &c. 

Aſfatic STYLE, a ſtyle that is very redun- 
dant and prolix, or where a great many 
words are uſed to expreſs a little matter ; 
ſo called from the people of Afia, who 
affected this way of writing. 

To STYLE, 1 to write one's ſelf, 2 to title, 
or call, 

STY'LITES, (of 1uailig, gr. placed on a co- 

lumn, of crukeg a column, and (o1np to 
ſtand) a ſe of ſolitaries, who ſpent their 
lives on the tops of columns, to be better 
diſpoſed for meditation; the founder of this 
ſe& was one Simon Stylites, a famous an- 
cborite in the fifth century, who firſt took 
up his abode on a column fix cubits high ; 
then on a ſecond twelve cubits; afterwards 
on a third twenty-two cubits, where he 
continued ſeveral years, 

STYLOBA'TA, or STYLOBA'TES (of ro- 
acBalng, gr. of rue a pillar, and fact: 
a foot, or bottom) the footſtool of a pillar, 
or that wherein it ſtandeth, a pedeſtal, 

STY'MMA, gr. (of cup to bind) the groſs 
or thick matter of any ointment ; the 

dregs, or thick ſubſtance remaining after 
ſqueezing, or ſtraining. | 

STY'/PTIC, adj. (of g runliner, gr. of orupw! 
to bind) aftringent, that is of a binding 
quality, or nature; that has the virtue of 
binding up the aperture of a wounded 
veſſel. RE 

STY!PTIC, ſub. a medicine to ftop bleed- 


ing. | 
SA, gr. (of grvytw to dread) x a poiſonous 


lake of Arcadia, near Nonacris. 2 a poe- 
tical infernal lake, taken from the former, 
(as the Greek poets have likewiſe done the 
reft of theſe rivers, from ſome noxious or 
ſtinking lake, or ſpring) feigned by them 
to be an œſtuary of the river Acheron. By 
this lake, if any of the gods ſwore falſely, 
be loſt his divinity for an hundred years, 

SUA'DA, lat. the goddeſs of eloquence, or 

erſuaſion. 

SUA'SION (of ſuaſio, lat. of ſuades to per 
ſuade) counſel, or perſuaſion. 

SUASIVE, of a perſuaſive nature. 

SUA'SORY, perſuaſive, 

SUA'VITY (of ſuavitas, lat. of ſuavis ſweet) 
ſweetneſs, pleaſantneſs. 

SUBA!CTION, (of ſuba#to, lat. of ſubigo to 
bring under) 1 a bringing under, or ſubdu- 
ing. 2 a kneading, or working. 

To SUBA'GITATE (of ſubagito, lat, of ſub 
under, and ago to act) to grope, to be buſy 
with one, to have to do with a woman. 


BU B 


SUBAL/BID (of ſubalbidus, lat, of | 

| tov, and * 2 whitith, of ſub 10 

SUB- ALPINE (of ſub under, and 4! h 
Alps) that lives, or grows u 6 
tains called the Alps. e er 9 

SU'BALTERN (of ſubalternus, lat. of 7 
under, and alterno to change) 1 that fe 
ceeds by turns, 2 inferior, placed und 
another. 

SU'BALTERN Propofitions (in Logic) ar 
ſuch as differ only in quantity, but agree 1 
quality, 

SU'BALTERNS, (of ſub under, and ale 
lat. another) inferior judges, or officer, » 
thoſe who diſcharge their poſts under | a 
command, or direction of another. 

SUBALTER'NATE, ſucceeding by turn, 

SUB - BRI'GADIERS, SUB- LIEUT. 
NANTS, &c. are under officers in an 2. 
my, appointed for the eaſe of thoſe tha 
are over them of the ſame name, | 

SUBCLAVIAN, ſomething that is under th 
arm-pit, or ſhoulder, | 

SUBCOERULEUS, lat. (of ſub near to, and 
cœ / uleut blue) blueiſh, ſomewhat blue, 

SUB-COMMTSSIONER, an under-clerk, | 

SUB-CONSEQUENCE, a concluſion drawn 
from, or that follows another, 

SUBCO'NTRARY Propoſitions (in Logic) 
are ſuch as agree in quantity, and differ in 
quality. 

SUBCO'NTRARY Peojition (in Geomety) 

is when two ſimilar triangles ate ſo placed, 

as to have one common angle at the vertex, 
as B, and yet their baſes not parallel. St 

Fig. 46. 

SUBCUTA'NEOUS (of ſubcutanzus, lat, of 

Jub under, and cutis a ſkin) lying under 

the ſkin, | | | 

SUB-DEA'CON (of ſubdiaconus, lat. of fab 

under, and diaconus a deacon) a clergyman 

in half orders, 

SUB-DEAN, a dignified clergyman, next to 

the dean, 

To SUB-DE'LEGATE (of ſub under, and d- 

lego, lat. to aſſigu) to ſubſtitute, appoitt, 

or afſign another to act under one's ſelf, 

SUB-DE'LEGATE, one appointed to at 

under another, 

SUBDITVTIOUS (of ſubdititius, lat, of ſub- 

do to ſubſtitute) x that is not who or what it 

pretendeth to be, 2 put or laid in the plact 
or room of another. 3 counterfeit, foilted, 
forged, _ 

To SUBDIVT'DE (of ſub, lat. and divido to 

divide) to divide a diviſion, or that whicl 
hath already been divided, 

SUB. DIVISION, a dividing the 

thing already divided, _ 

SUB. DIVINE (of ſub under, and dion, 

lat. divine) that which is divine, but in a 

inferior degree, as angels, the ſoul, &c. 

SUB. DIVISION s (in Military Affairs) ar 

the leſſer parts into which a 

* 


parts of r 


ent it 
e 
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SUB 
* 

Jvided in marching, being half the greater 
1vifions- | 

10 SUBDU'CT (of ſubduco, lat, of ſub and 
Juco to draw) to take, or draw away. 

QB8DU'CTION, 1 a taking privately from. 
4 2 ſubtraction, or abatement. 

Ty SUBDU/E (of ſubdo, lat, of ſub under, 
and do to caſt) 1 to bring under, to con- 
quer, or maſter ; in a proper and figura- 
tive ſenſe. 2 to mortify, | 

g. OU PLE Propoſition (in Mathematics ) 
is when any number, or quantity is con- 
ined twice in another; thus 3 is ſaid to 
he the ſub-duple of 6, and 6 is the duple 

of 


i ibn, lat. (of ſul es to ſpring up) the cork 


free, 

WBFU'LCENT — ſub and fulgeo, lat. to 
fine) ſhining a little. 

B5A$STA/TEON (of ſub under, and haſta 
z ſpear, a particular way of ſelling confif- 
cated goods, under a ſpear or pike ſet up 
for that purpoſe 5 an outcry, or port- ſale. 

CB. Ja/CENT (of ſubjacens, lat. of ſub un- 
ter, and jaceo to lie) lying under, or at 
the foot of. 

WBJECT, adj. (of ſubjefus, lat. of ſub un 
ter, and jaceo to lie) 1 tied, obliged to any 
lependance. 2 liable, apt, inclinable, ob- 
noxious, | 

WBJECT, ſub. x one who is under the do- 
minion of a prince, or ſtate. 2 ſubjects, 
or the people ia a ſtate. 3 the matter 
treated of, 4 the matter of an act, or 
that which it conſiders, or wherein it is 
imployed, 5 the ſubſtance to which qua- 
lities adhere, 

oWUBJECT, 1 to ſubdue, or bring under. 

2 to make liable, to oblige, 


very, 2 obligation, or neceſſity. 3 the 
being a ſubject, 8 

SUBJECTIVE, of, or belonging to the ſub- 
ject, 

o$UBJOIN (of ſubjunge, lat. of ſab and 
langs to join) to add, or join to. 

MTA NEOUs (of ſabitaneus, lat. of ſu- 
bitur haſty) haſty, ſudden. 

0 SWBJUGATE (of ſubjugo, lat. of ſub 
under, and jugum a yoke) to ſubdue, or 
bring under the yoke, 

8 BJUNCTIVE mood (from the verb, to 
ſubjoin) a mood ſo called by grammarians, 
becauſe commonly joined to fome other 
'erd, or at leaſt to ſome other particle. 

VILAPSA!RIANS (of ſub after, and lap- 
fu the fall) a name given to thoſe who 
hold that God's decree of election was 
made after the fall of Adam, 

WBLA'PSARY, of, or belonging to the 

Principles of the Sublapſarians. 

LA TION (of ſublacio, lat. of fufto!lo to 

A [lf up. 1 a lifting up. 2 a taking away. 
PLAXATION (of ſub, and laxs to un- 


BJECTION, 1 great dependance, or ſla- 


SUB 

| out of joint, or when a bone is got but lit- 

tle out of its place. | 

SUBLEVA'TION (of ſublewarro, lat. of ſub 
and /evo to lift up) a lifting up, an help- 
ing, or aſſiſting, 

SUB LIEUTENANT, an officer in regi- 
ments of fuũleers, where there are no en- 
figns, having a commiſſion as youngeſt lieu- 
tenant, and pay only as enſign, but he takes 
place of all enſigns, except the guards. 

SUBLIG A*CULUM, lat. (of ſub under, and 
lige to bind) a ſort of truſs uſed in rup- 
tures. | 

SUBLIGA'TION, a binding underneath. 

To SU/BLIMATE (of ſublimo, lat. to ſub- 
lime) to raiſe any volatile or light matter 
into the head of a ſubliming veſlel, 

Mercury SU'BLIMATE, a ſtrong corrofive 
ſubſtance, made of quickſilver impregnated 
with acids, 

SUBLIMAYTION (in Chemiſtry) the opera- 
tion of ſubliming, when the finer and more 
ſubtle parts of a mixed body are ſeparated 
from the maſs, and carried up in the form 
of a vapour, to the top of a veſſel. It 

| differs not much from diſtillation, only in 

| diſtillation the fluid parts are raiſed, but in 
this the ſolid and dry: and that ſublima- 

tion is concerned only about ſolid ſub- 
ſtances, 

SUBLI MATORIES, ſubliming pots. 

SUBLVME, a3j. (of ſublimrs, lat. lofty) loſ- 
ty, high, grand, 

SUBLIME, ſub. (in Writing) ſignifies ſome- 

thing extraordinary, which ſtrikes the foul. 
There is a difference between the ſublime, 
and the ſublime ſtyle ; the ſublime ſtyle 
requires big and magnificent words; but 
the ſublime may be found in a fingle 
thought. | 

To SUBLYME, (of ſub. q. d. ſupra above, 
and limum, lat. the mud) 1 to raiſe, or re- 
fine. 2 to raiſe, or toſs up high. 3 to 
ſublimate ; which ſee. | 

SUBLFMENESS, or SUBLUUMITY, lofti- 
neſs, elevation. 

SUBLIY/TION (of fublitio, lat, of ſublino to 
anoint) I a plaiſtering, ſmearing, or anoint- 
ing. 2 (with Painters) the laying on the 
ground.colour. 

SUBLU'NAR, or SU'BLUNARY (of ſub 
under, and luna the moon) under the orb 
of the moon, 

SUB-MA/RSHAL, an under-marſhal, an of- 
ficer in the Marſhalſea, who is deputy to 
the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, 
commonly called the knight-marſhal, and 
has the keeping of the priſoners there. 

To SUBMERGE, (of ſubmergo, lat. of ſub 
under, and mergo to plunge) to fink un- 
der water, to drown, or overwheim, 

SUBME/RSION (of ſubmerfto, lat.) a drown. 
ing, or finking. 


To SUBMUNISTER (of ſubminifiro, lat. of 


boſe) an imperfect diſloca tion, or * 


ſub, 8nd minifro to aſſiſt) to do ſervice to 
dne, 


SUB 


* 
one, to furniſh, or ſupply one with, 

SUBM!SS, or SUBMV>5SIVE (of ſubmiſſus, 
lat, of f:6 under, and mirror to be ſent) hum- 
ble, reſpectful, lowly. | R 

SUBMYSSION, 1 reſpect, or yielding, 
refignation. 

To SUBMIT (of ſubmitto, lat. of ſub under, 
and mitto to ſend) 1 to bring under, to ſub- 
ject. 2 to yield, or conform, 3 to leave, 
or refer. 4 to yield, or accept of. 

SU. MULTIPLE number (in Arithmetic) is 
thet which is contained in another a certain 


2 


number of times exactly; thus 3 is the 
ſubmultiple of 21, being contained in it 
juſt {ven times, 

SUBMU!LTiPLE proportion, is that between 
the quantity contained and the quantity con- 
taining; thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is ſub- 
multiple. | 

SU3NO/RMAL (of ſub, and norma a rule, 
lat.) a line determining the point of the axis 
in any curve where a normal, or perpendi- 
cular, railed from the point of contact of a 
tangent to the curve, cuts the axis. 

SUBO'RDINATE (of ſub under, and ordino to 
put) inferior, ſet or placed under another. 

To :UBC/aDINATE, to let, or place under 
another. 

SUBORDINA/TION, a relative term, expreſ- 
fing the degiee of ſuperiority or inferiority 
between cne thing and another. 75 

To SCEORN (of juberne, lat. of ſub under, 
and crno io furniſh) 1 to ſeduce and debauch 
one to do an ill thing. 2 to ſend one privily, 
or with underhand inſtructions what to fay 
or do. 

SUBOR NATION, a ſecret, or undethand pre- 
paring or bringing in a falle witneſs, or the 
corrupting or al:uring a perſon to Co ſuch a 
falie act. 

LB. POEMA, lat. (i. e. under the penalty 
of) a writ to ſummon people to appear in 
court. : 

To SUB-POF/NA, to ſummon to appear. 

SUB-READER, an under-re-der in the inns 
of court, or he that reads the text of the 
law, which the reader is to diſcourſe upon. 

SUBRE/P LION (of ſubreptio, lat, of ſubripio, 
to ſteal privily) the action of obtaining a 
favour from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or by a 
falle repreſentation, 

SUBRE/PTIT. OUS, or SURREPTVTIOUS, 

a term spplied to a letter - patent, or other 
act, fraudulently obtained of a ſuperior, by 
coneealing ſome truth, which, had ic been 
known, would have prevented the conceſ- 
Gon of the grant, 

SUB4IOG#/TION (in the Civil law) a put- 
ting another perſon into the place and tight 
of im who is the proper creditor, 

To SUBSCRVBE (of ſubſcribo, lat, of fb un- 
der, and ſcribo to write) 1 to write under. 
2 to ſign one's name to an inſtrument. 3 
to ſubmit, or conſent. 


SUB 


SUBSCRI'PTION, 1 a ſigning, or ſett 

one's name at the bottom of a writing I 

an aiding, helping, or favouring, ; 

SU/BSEQEN I (of ſub/equens, lat, of ſub next 
aſter, and ſequoy to follow) next following 

To SUB>E'RVE (of ſabſervio, lat. of ſub 5 
der, and ſervio to ſerve) to ſerve, to be (y 
ject to, to ſecond, to humour a thing, 

SUBSE'RVIENT, helpful, ſerviceable, 

SUBSESQUIA'L'TERAL proportion (with M. 
thematicians) is when any number, line, d 
quantity, contains another once, with th 
addition of its moiety or half; and the nun 
ber ot quantity, ſo contained in the greater 
is ſaid to be to it in a ſubſeſquialteral propor 

tioa, as, 6, 93 8, 12, &c. 

To SUB>VDE (of ſub/ideo, lat. of ſub and fi 
to link) 1 to ſtoop, or lower. 2 to tel, 
ſettle at the bottom. 

SU/BSIUIARY (of ſub/idiarius, lat. of ſulji 
um aid, help, or aſſiſtance) that is given, 
ſent to the aid of another, ax xiliary, be 


ing. 

SU'BSIDY (of ſubſide, fr. of ſubfidium, kt 
aid) I aid, or tax, 2 a ſupply of money 

To SUBSI'GN (of ſub under, and fizw t 
ſign), See To SUBSCRIBE, 

To SUB>VST (of ſubfifio, lat. of ſub znd jj 
to continue) 1 to exiſt, or continue to be. 
to live, to hold out, 3 to bear, maintain 
or tupport. 4 to furniſh wich neceſſ. mes. 

SUBSI'STANCE, 1 abiding, continuance, 
food, or livelihood. 

SUB>IST ANCE money, half pay given t 
ſoldiers, 

SUBS-L ANUS, lat. (of ſub under, and | 
the ſun) the eaſt wind, ſo called becauſe | 
ſeems to arife from under the ſun. 

SUBSTANCE (of ſub/tantia, lat. matter) 1 
being ſubſiſting of itſelf. 2 matter, 3! 
beſt, the nouriſhing part of a thing. 4 til 
quinteſſence, or moſt material parts, as of 
diſcourſe, 5 reality, 6 eſtate, goods, wealth 
7 (in Phytics) is a thing which is conceive 
in the mind, as ſubfiſting by itſelf, as th 
ſubject of every thing that is conceived « 
It, 

Compleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſis) is 
ſubſtance that is bounded in itſelf, and 
not ordained to the intrinſical perfection 
any thing elſe, as a man, &c. 

Incempleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſics) 
a ſubſtance appointed to make another be 
perfect, and is a part of ſome compound, 
the ſou}, a hand, a vein, &c, : 

Materia! SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſch f 
body that is compoſed of matter and fon 
and is the object of a particular ſcience, 
natural philoſophy, 

Inmaterial SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſ) 
a ſubfance void of matter and form, a i l 
object of pneumatics. ; 

SUBSTA'N ITAL, 1 ſomething belonging 
the natute of ſubſtance, 2 not aecident' g 


4 to aid, help, or 
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ſential. 3 juicy, full of nouriſhment, 4 ſo- 
lis, pithy, as a diſcourſe. 5 ſtrong, as cloth, 
6 ſolid, ſtrong, as a building. 7 rich, 
wealthy. 8 ſolid, real, 

S' BSTANTIVE (of ſabſtantivus, lat, that 
may ſtand by itſelf) a term made uſe of by 
g ammarians, fignifying a quality aſcribed 
to a noun, or name, when the object is 
conſidered ſimply in itſelf, and without any 
regard to Its qualities, | 

Ty SUBSTITUTE (of ſubſtitue, lat. of ſub 
for, and atuo to ſet) to put in the room of 
another, ſpeaking either of a perſon or 
thing. 

SogsFrrur E, 1 a deputy, or one that ſup- 
plies the place of another, 2 a thing that 
i, or may be uſed in the room of another, a 
ſuecedaneum. 

SUB>TITU'TION, 1 the putting of one thing 
in the room of another. 2 (in Grammer) 
3s the uſing one word for another, or a mode, 
ftate, perſon, or number of a word for that 
of enother, 3 (in Algebra) is the putting in 
the room of any quantity in an equation, 
ſome other quantity which is equal to that 
taken away, but expreſſed in a different man- 
ner. 

To SUBSTRA'CT, See To SUBTRACT, 

$UBSTR% A/'CTION, See SUBTRACTION, 

SUBSTRA/TU A, lat. (of ſub under, and ftra- 
tum a bed) an under-lay, any layer or bed of 
earth that lies under another. 

SUBS I'RU/CTION (of fubftrudto, lat, of ſub 
under, and ftru&ro a building) an under pin- 
ning, groundſc}ling, or laying the foundation 
of an houſe, 

SUBSTY'LAR line (of ſub under, and ſſylus a 
gnomon) a right line, whereon the gnomon, 
or ſtyle of a dial is erected, at right angles 
with the plane. 

SUB->U'PRA particular proporticn (in Geo- 
metry} the contrary, or oppoſite to ſuper- 
particular proportion. 

SUBTA!'NGEN T of a curve (in Geometry) 
is the line that determines the intei ſection of 
the tangent with the axis. 

To SUBTE/NU (ct ſubtends, lat, of ſub un- 
der, and tendo to extend) to extend, or draw 


Se 


or hole to creep out at. ka 

SUBTERRA'NEAN, or SUBTERRANE- 
OUS (of ſubterranevs, lat. of ſub under, and 
terra the earth) under ground, or incloſed 
within the ſurface, bowels, or hollow parts 
of the earth, 

SU/BTILE, or SUBTLE (of ſubtilis, lat. of 
ſub and tela a web) 1 cunning, cratty. 2 
witty, ſharp, quick, ready, 2 fine, ſmall, 
thin. 4 light in weight, 5 pute, volatile, 
ſeparated from its groſſer parts. 6 (in Phi- 
loſophy) ſignifies exceeding ſmall, fine and 
delicate, ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the efflu- 
via of odorous bodies, &c, are ſuppoled to 
be, 

SUBT'LIZA'TION (in Chemifry) the diſ- 
ſolving, or changing a mix'd body into a 
pure liquor, or into a very fine powder, 

To SU'BUILIZE, 1 to rarify, or make ſubtle, 
2 to uſe ſubtilties, tricks, or quirks, 

SUBTVLTY, or SUB LET, 1 the being 
ſubtle, or thin, 2 ſharpneſs of wit. 3 a 
quiik, cunning, trick, or fetch, 

To SUBTRACT (of ſubtrabo, lat. of ſub with, 
and trabo to draw) to deduct, or take from, 

SUBTRA/CTION, a withdrawing, abating, ot 
taking away, 

SUBTRACTION (in Arithmetic) the ſecond 
rule whereby we deduct a leſs number from a 
greater, to learn the exact difference. 

Simple SUBTRA'CTION (in Arithmetic) ge- 
nerally called ſubtraQtion of integers, is the 
ſubtracting, or taking one number out of 
another of the ſame kind, as pounds, ſhil- 
lings, ounces, yards, &c. out of pounds, ſhil- 
lings, ounces yards, &c, 

Compound SUBTRA/CTION (in Arithmetic) 
is a method of taking a ſum compounded of 
different ſpecies, out of another, compound- 
ed of the ſame ſpecies. 

SUBTRAHE'ND (of ſubtrabendus, lat. to be 
ſubtracted) a leſſer number, or quantity, to 
be taken out of a greater, | 

SUB'L RV/PLE ratio (in Arithmetic, Geome- 
try, &c,) is when one number, or quantity 
is contained in another three times, 

To SUBVERT (of ſabverto, lit. of ſub under, 


underneath. | 


SUETUNSE (in Geometry) is a right line 


between the two extremities of the arch 


the circumference, cutting the circle into 
two unequal parts, to both which it is ſub- 
tended, e the right line Dal, is the ſub- 
tenſe to the arches DBI, and DFI. See 


5. 
SUBTERFLUOUS (of ſubterfluus, lat. of ſub- 
ter under, and las to flow) towing, or rug- 
ning under. 


SW BTERFUGE (of ſubterſugium, lat. of ſub- 


cppoſite to an angle, ſuppoſed to be drawn | 
SUBVE'RTER, an overturner, or reverſer, 
which meaſure that angle ;z or, it is a right SUB. VICAR, an under- vicar. 


line drew within a circle, and bounded by SU BU“, BICARY, a term applied to thoſe 


G 


Fer under, and fugte to ny) a ſhift, evaſion, | 


and verto to turn) 1 to turn over, or uplide 
down. 2 to overthrow, ruin, or undo. 
SUBVERSION, an overthrowing, or turning 
upſide down. 


provinces of Ita.y which compoſed the ãu- 
tient dioceſe or patriarchate of Rome; 
SUBURBS (of ſuburbium, lat, of fub about, 
and urbs a city) that part of a town, or city, 
that lieth without the walls, 
SUCCED./NEOUS (of ſucredaneus, lat. of 
ſuccedo to come in the place of another) ſue- 
ceeding, or coming 1n the place of another. 
SUCCEDANEUM, lat. (in Pharmecy) a me- 
dicipe ſubſtiti ted in the place of another pre- 
147111 ſcribed, 


SUC 
ſcribed, a ſobſtitute. ¶ Some authors uſe 
the word ſubſtitute, when one ſimple is put 
for another, and ſuccedaneum when a com- 
pound is uſed for another compound. 
SUccEDENT (of ſuccedens, lat. of ſuccedo to 
follow ſucceeding, coming, or following after. 
To SUCCEED (of ſuccedo, lat. of ſub and cede 
to give place) 1 to come after, or follow. 2 
to come in the place of another. to have 
good ſucceſs, to proſper. 4 f to make to 
proſper, to give an happy iſſue to. 5 to 
chance, happen, or fall out. 
SUCCE'NTOR, lat. (of ſub under, and cane 
to ſing) he that ſings the baſs, or loweſt part. 
SUCCE'>S (of ſucceſſus, lat. of ſuccedo to fal 
low) 1 exent, or iflue, 2 proſperous event, 
or happy iſſue. 
SUCCE/SSFUL, fortunate, or proſperous, 
SUCCE'SSION, 1 the ſucceeding another in 
an inheritance, 2 a ſucceeding, or coming 
after. 3 a ſeries, or continued order of time, 
&c. 4 (with Philoſophers) an idea, gained by 


following each other in our minds, when a- 

wake, : 
SUCSESSION of the figns (in Aﬀtronomy) is 
that order in which they are commonly 
reckoned, as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &c. 
SUCCES'/SSIVE, that ſucceeds, or follows one 
after another, 3 | 
 SUCCE'SSOR, lat. he that ſucceeds another in 
his place, or eſtate; one that holds the place 
which another held before him. 


to gird) ſhort, brief, conciſe, comprehended 
in a few words. 


SU'CCINUM, lat. amber, a ſort of congealed 


white, brown, yellow, and black, 
SUCCI*A, lat. the herb devil's bit, 
SU/CCORY, cichoreum; the name of an 
herb otherwiſe called wild endive. 
SUCCO'SITY (of ſuccoſitas, lat, of ſuccus juice) 
fulneſs of juice. 
SU/CTCOTH Benoth (of a, heb. 1, e. the 
tabernacle of daughters) an idol of the Baby - 
lonians, called the Babylonien Venus, and 
is ſuppoſed to be the Venus Melita. 
SU'/CCOTRINE ales (fo called from Succotra 
an American iſland where it grows) the 
fineft ſort of aloes. | 
SU'CCOUR, 1 help, or relief. 2 (in Forti- 
fication) an enterprize made to relieve 2 
place that is beſieged. 
To SU'CCOUR, to aſſiſt, help, or relieve, 
$U/ZCOURLESS, deſtitute of ſuccour, or re- 
lief. 
SU/CCOUS (of ſuccoſus, lat. of ſuccus juice) 
Juicy, full of juice, 
SU!CCUBUS, (of ſub under, and cumbo lat. to 
lie) a devil that takes a woman's ſhape to 
lie with a man, 4 
SL'CCULA, lat. (in Mechanics) a bare axis, or 
cylinder with ſtaves in it, to move it round 
without any tympanum, 


reflecting on that train of ideas conſtantly 


ſubſtance, that is of different colours, as 


SUCCINCT (of ſuccin&us, lat. of ſub and cingo 


SUE 
SU/CCULENT (of ſucculentus, lat. 
juice) 1 full of juice, 2 well likin 
plight, plump. | 
To SU'/CCUMB (of fuccumbo, Ic. of [ub yp. 
der, and cumbo to lie down) to lie, or fall 
down under, to fail, to faint, to yield, 
SU'CCUS, lat. 1 juice, or moiſture. 2 (4p, 
SUCCUSSA*TION, or SUCCU'SSION (of 
ſuccuſſ.o, lat. of ſuceutio to ſhake, or jog) 1 
a ſhaking, or jogging. 2 (in Phyfic) a ſhak. 
ing of the nervous parts, procured by firong 
ſtimulatories, friction, &c. 
»UCH, 1 ſame, like, or of the ſame manter, 
2 ſo. 3 ſo great. 
To SUCK, 1 to draw with the mouth, 2 6 
draw, as ſeveral inanimate things do, 
SU!CKER, 1 one that ſucks. 2 the pifton of 
a pump. 3 a young ſhoot, or off-ſet of x 
flower, &c. 
SUCK- ſtone, the ſea-lamprey, ſuppoſed 
age be the Remora of the 1 ! 
To SU'CKLE, to give fuck. 
SUICKLING, 1 the action of giving ſuck, 3 
a ſucking child, 3 a lamb that ſucks the 
dam. 
SUCTION (of ſu&us, lat. of ſugo to ſuck) 
the act of ſucking. | 
SUDA MINA, lat. little heat-pimples, « 
wheals in the ſkin, 
SU'DATORY (of ſudatorium, lat, of ſud th 
ſweat) an hot-houſe to ſweat in. 
SUDBURY, E. Jon. 50 min. lat. 529, 6, 
a town in Suffolk, almoſt ſurrounded by the 
Stour, over which it has a bridge to Eſſer, 
Tis an ancient corporation, which (ent 
members to parliament ever fince the reign 
of Edward IV, It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, ſeven aldermen, a bailiff, a towt- 
cleck, twenty four common council, and 
two ſerjeants at mace, The buildings art 
pretty good,; but the ſtreets not being paved 
are very dirty in wet weather, It has three 
large churches, and drives a good trade in 
ſerges, ſays, &c. and the Stour having been 
lately made navigable to Maningtree fot 
barges, has added conſiderably to its trade and 
wealth, Its market is on ſaturday, its fan 
on March the 12th, the laſt tueſday in 
April, June the 29th, and Auguſt the 240, 
Diſtant from London 46 computed, and 54 
mezſured miles, and 18 from Ipſwich, 
SU/DDEN, 1 haſty, quick, fſubitaneous. 2 
unlooked for, unexpected. 
SUDORTFICA, or SUDORI'FERA, (lat. o 
ſudor ſweat, and facio to make) medicines 
that provoke ſweat. 
SUDORVFICS, medicines that provoke, u 
cauſe ſweat, or ſenſible perſpiration, 
SUDS, a ſoapy liquor wherein cloaths de 
waſhed, | 
To be in the SUDS, to be embaraſſed with ſome 
unſucceſsful affair, ; 
To,SUE, 1 to proſecute at law. 2 to intreat 


» In good 


* 


earneſtly, 3 to apply one's ſelf, 4 to cor 


SUF 


4 throw the water out, as to ſue a pond, &c. 

VER, a word vulgarly, and abufively uſed 
for ſhore, or prop. 

VET, the kidney fat of beaſts, 

To SUFFER (of ſaffero, lat. of ſub and fero to 
bear) 1 to endure, or bear with. 2 to ſu- 
tain, or bear. 3 to give leave, to permit, 
4 to be puniſhed, or bear the puniſhment, 

to be executed, 

«FFERABLE, ſupportable, that may be en- 
dured, 

SWFFERANCE, 1 toleration, 

miſſion. 3 forbearance, 

SUFFERER, one who bears an inconvenience, 
oſs, pain, or puniſhment, 

WFFERSURAE, lat, (in Medicine) certain 
puſtles, or wheals in children, cauſed by 


heat, 

To SUFFI/CE (of ſaſficio, lat. of ſub and facio 
to make) to be enough, | 

SUFFI'CIENCY, 1 ability. 
pride, or conceit. 

WFFICIENT, 1 that ſuffices. 2 able, or 
capable, 3 credible, irreptoachable. 

WUFFIME'NTUM, or SU'FFITUS, lat. (of 
{ufo to perfume) a perfume which is burat 
or (moaked under the noſe, 

To SUFFOCATE (of ſuffoco, lat. of ſub and 
faux the gullet pipe) to ſmother, ſtifle, 

, choak, or ſtop the breath of. 

SWFFOCATIO uterina, lat, (with Phyſicians) 
a diſeaſe in women, commonly called fits of 
the mother, and thought to be cauſed by 
vepours violently arifing from the womb, _ 

WVFFOCA'TION, a ſtifling, choaking, or 
ſtopping of the breath. 

SUFFOLK, a county of England, in the dio- 

ceſe of Norwich, It is 165 miles in circum- 

ference, contains about 995,000 acres, is 
divided into 22 hundreds, has ſeven boroughs, 
lends ſixteen members to parliament, has 
thirty-one market-towns, and 575 periſhes. 

It is bounded on the north by Norfolk, from 

which it is divided by the rivers Ouſe and 

Waveney ; on the eaft by the German 

ocean; on the ſouth by the Stour, which 

avides it from Eſſex; and on the weſt by 

Cimbridgeſhire, This county has ſevera) 

$0od harbours : its ſoil is very fat, except 

the weſt, and the fields are very proper foi 
feeding of cattle 3 and they make vaſt num- 
bers of cheeſe, and large quantities of but- 
ter: the air is very good, except towards the 
ſea, Its chief town is Ipſwich, but the aſ- 
bzes are held at St. Edmondſbury. It gives 
the title of ear) to the noble family of 

Howard. | 

*UEFFRAGAN (of ſuffraganeus, batb, lat. of 
Hager to favour and help) a vicegerent to a 
biſhop, or a biſhop ſubordinate to a metro- 
politan, 

WVFFRAGE (of ſuffragium, lat. of ſufſragor 

to give his vote in one's favour) x a voice 

& Wie at an election. 2 approbation, 


2 leave, or 


2 capacity, 3 


SUM 


ſb under, and fumo to ſmoak) an external 
medicine, made of roots, flowers, ſeeds, &c. 
the ſmoak of which is conveyed into the 
body by the means of a cloſe- ſtool, for diſ- 
eaſes of the bowels, fundament, womb, &c, 

| SUFFU'SION (of ſuffufio, lat. of ſub and funds 
to ſpread) 1 a ſpreading abroad, or pouring 
upon, 2 a pin and web in the eye, a catatact. 

SUG, an inſect, # ſea-fly, 

SUGAR, a ſweet ſubſtance extracted out of 
canes growing in the Weſt Indies. | 

To SUGGE'ST (of ſuggero, lat. of ſub and 
gero to bear) 1 to prompt, or put into one's 
mind 2 to propoſe, or offer. 3 to teport. 
4 to put upon, to egg on. 

SUGGE!STION, 1 a prompting, or putting in 
mind, 2 a ſurmiſe, ſuppoſition, or gueſs, 

SUICIDE (of ſuicidium, lat, of ſur himſelf, 

and cedo to kill) 1 ſelf. murder, 2 a ſelfe 
murderer. 

SUIT (of ſuite, fr.) 1 a proceſs at law, 2 re- 
queſt, petitizn, or motion. 

SUUTABLE, agreeable. 

SUUTOR, 12 candidate for an office, 2 2 
pleader, as in chancery. 3 one who courts a 
woman. | 

To SU TOR, to woo, to court a woman. 


SU'LLEN, 1 peeviſh, fretful, 2 crabbed, 
dogged. 3 ſtubborn, obſtinate. | 
To SU'/LLY, 1 to dirty, or foul. 2 to ble- 


miſh, as a character. 

SULPHUR, lat. (of ſal! ſalt, and wuz, gr. 
fire) brimſtone, a fat unctuous mineral ſub- 
ſtance, fuſible, and infllmmable by fire, and 
not capable of being mixed with water. 

SU'LPHUR (with Chemiſts) their ſecond hy- 
poſtaticel or active principle. 

SULPHUR wivum, lat. (i. e. live brimſtone) 
a ſort of greyiſh argillous clay which eaſily 
takes fire, &c. f 

SULPHU/REQUS, of, belonging to, or full 

of ſulphur. 

SULTAN, 1 the grand ſignior. 9 a Maho- 
metan prince. 

SU LTANA, or SU!LTANESS, the grand 
ſignior's wife, or conſort. 

SULTANIN, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value 
about eight ſhillings ſterling. 

SU/LTRY ,exceflive het, ſpoken of the wezther, 

SUM, or SUMM (of ſumma, lat. a parcel of 

money) 1 a certain quantity, 2 the princi- 

pal and chief point of a matter, 3 the con- 

cluſion of a whole diſcourſe or buſineſs, 4 

the whole, the ſubſtance, or ſireſs, 5 (with 

Mathematicians) the quantity ariſing from 

two or more quantities, magnitudes, or 

numbers, being added together. 

SUM of an equation (in Algebra) is when the 
abſolute number, or what poſſefNleth one fide 
of an equation, is brought over to the other 
fide with a contrary ſign, the whole becomes 


equa] to nothing, 
2 to 


make 


Iiiis 


is SUM up, 1 to add up, or together, 


SUM 


make a recapitulation of, 4 to tell the ' SUMPTER.- borſe, a horſe that 


ſubſtance of. 
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Carries ne. 


ceſſaries for a journey, 


SUM .4/CH, or SUUMMAGE, (of ſumach, fr.) SUMFTUARY (of ſumptuarius, lat. cf 
a rank ſmelling ſhrub, that bears a black ſumprus expence) of, pertaining to ex. 


berrv, ſed by curriers in drefling their ca 


ther. 
SU MACO E, or SUMMAGE, 1 a horſe load. 
2 toll fo; carriage n horſe - back. 
SUMBRIE'RO, ſp. a can py of ſtate held 


over princes, or great perſons. in pain, &c, | 


when they walk abroad, to ſkreen them 
from the weather, 


SUMMARY, ſub. (of ſummzrium, L. af 
jumma the ſum) an b idgment, or epitome, | 


SUMMARY, gj. ſhort, brief, eonciſe. 
SUMMARY arithmetic, the art of finding 
the flog quantity fam the fluxion, 


SUMMATORIUS cilcalus, lat, the method 


of ſumming differential quantities, viz. 

from any differential given, to find the 
quantity from whoſc differencing the diffe- 
1entitai reſu;ts, 

SUMMATORY aritimetic, the ſame as 
SUMMA+-Y ari:hmetic ; Which ſee. 2 

SU'MMED (in Faiconry) a hawk is ſaid to 

be lum d when the bis her feathers, and 
js fit co de taken from the eyrie, or mew. 

SU'MMER, 1 one of the four ſcaſons of the 
rar. being that ſcaſon when the g-nerality 
of plants and fruits are coming to maturity. 
2 (in Architecture) a large ſtone, the firſt 
that is laid over columns and pilaſters in 
beginning o make a croſs vault, or that 
None whic.!, being laid over a picdroit, 
or column, is made hollow to receive the 
firſt haunce of a plat-band. 3 (in Carpen- 
tri) the mein beam of a building, 

To SUMINIER, to paſs the ſummer. 

SUMMER SAULT (of joubreſaut, fr.) 2 
gambol, or feat of activity performed by a 
tumbter 

SUMMIT (of ſummitas, lat. of ſummus high 
eſt) ite top, vertex, or point of a thing. 

SUTAMETS (wich Floriſts) are thoſe little 
bodies wich hang upon ſlender threads in 
the migdle of the fl-wer ; they contain a 
pr. itic duſt, which is analagous to the male 
fee? in animals. 

SUMMONS, a citing, or calling a perſon in- 
to en“ court, 

To SUMMON (of ſummoneo, lat. of ſub and 
moneg to warn) x to call, or cite one to ap- 
pear before a court of juſtice, 2 to bid, 
or command, 3 (in War) to demaad the 
ſurrender of, 

SU'MMONER, or SU'MINER, a perſon why 
cites a perſon to any court, cipecially £© 


the t⸗ haRicz] covrt. 

— l 1 4 2 - ,” . . + 
SUTIN bonum, lat, (i. e. the chief, or 
* greriett good of human nature) This was 


fur many ages the ſubje& of plileſ-phic a) 
enquiries; and Verro reckons up no lef: 
than 255 viiterent vinions about it, the! 
is, wherein it did onſiſt. S me define it 
to de hat which by its enjoyment readers 
truly and compleatiy happy. | 


x 


4 


pences. 

SU'MPTUOUS (of ſamptuoſus, lat, 
tus charge, expence, coft) ſtately, 
cent, ſplendid, coſtly, 

SUN, the great luminary which enlighteng 
the world, and by his preſence conſtitutes 
the day. It is generally reckoned among 
the plenets, but the modern aſtronomen 
ſufficiently prove it to be a fixed ſtar; and 
that it has a rotation round its own axiz in 
twenty-ſeven days. | 

To SUN, to ſet, or dry in the ſun, 

SUINDAY, the firſt day of the week, ſo cal. 

led from its being ſet apart by our Saxon 

ene ſor worſhipping the idol of 'the 
un. 

SU'NDAY letter. See DoMINICAL letter, 

SUNDERLAND, [E. lon. 1 deg. lat. 5%. 
55!.] a populous, well-buiit port in Dur. 
ham, ſituate on the ſouth fide of the Were, 
where it falls into the German ocean, which 
at high water almoſt ſurrounds it, *Tis 4 
borough, with a fine church, and a market 
on friday. *Tis greatly enriched by the 
coal trade, and its ſalt pans ; but the pon 
is ſo choaked up that the ſhips are ob! g 
take their loading in the open road, Diſtant 
from London 200 computed, and 263 mes. 
ſured miles, and q from Durham, 

SUN-DEW, the name of a plant, otherwiſe 

called moon-graſs, and red-woit, 

UN-FLOWER, a plant bearing a large yel- 

low flower with radiated leaves, or iprezd- 
ing like the rays of the ſun, 

To SUP (of ſouper, fr) 1 to eat a ſupper, ar 
evening- meal. 2 to drink by little and 
little, | 

SU'PERABLE (of ſuperabilis, lat. of ſip# 
above) that may be overcome, or pallcd 
over. 

To SU PERABOU'ND (of ſuperabunds, lat 
of ſuper above, and abundo to overflow) id 
be over and above, to be ſuperfluous. 

SU'PERABU'NDANCE, ſuperflulty, excels, 
or overflowing in plenty. | 

SU'PERABU/NDANT, more than enoupi, 
redundant, ſupe:fluous, 


of Jun. 
Mmipnifie 
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U'PERAB/UNDANTLY, exceſſively, pls 


t fully. 

To SUZERA/DD (of ſuperaddo, lat. of ſuf! 
above, and adds to add) to add over att 
above. 6 

To SUPERA'NNUATE, to diſcharge a el. 
ſun the ſervice on account of his being i 
oli, 

SUPER/ANNUATED, (of ſuper peſt, an 
aris years) worn out with years, Ba.e, d 
pſt the beſt, | bo. 

UpkRB, (of ſoperbus, lat.) 1 ſtately, Ef 
2 proud, ſcoriif Il. coilly, rich. ; 

SUPERBILOQUENCE (of J pbil i 


8 P 


lat. of ſuper above, bis twice, and _ 
do ſpeak.) a ſpeaking proudly. 

su PERBIPA/RTIENT number (of ſuper 
dove, bis twice, and partior to divide) a. 
number which divides another into two 
parts, but not exactly, leaving ſomething 
over and above. | 

QWPERCA'RGO, 2 perſon employed by the 
owners of a ſhip, to overſee the cargo, or 
lading, and to diſpoſe of it to the beſt ad - 


vantage, 

UPERCELE'STIAL (of ſupercœleſtis, barb, 
lat. of ſuper above, and cœlum heaven) above 
the beavens, 

SUPE/RCHERY (of ſupercherie, fr.) a 
cheat, or fraud, 

eVPERCIMLIOUS (of ſupercilioſus, lat. of ſu- 
percilium an eye-brow) 1 of an affected 
ſofty carriage. 2 ſour in countenance, ſe- 

' vere, grave. 3 proud, haughty, arrogant. 

WPERCI'LIUM, lat. (of ſuper above, and 
um the utmoſt edge of the eye-lid) 1 a 
brow, or eye-brow, 2 mzjeſty, ſeverity, 
gravity, © 3 pride, hanghtineſs, a ftately 
look. 4 (in Architecture) a ſquare mem- 
der under the upper tore in ſome pedeſtals, 

QUPERE/MINENCE (of ſufereminertia, lat. 
ot aper above, and eminentia excellency) 
1 üngular excellence. 2 a prerogative 
above others, 

SUPERE/MINENT, excelling above others. 

To SUPERE/ROGATE (of ſupererogo, barb, 
lat. of ſuper above, and erogo to ſpend) I to 
ſpend over and above. 2 to do more than 
is required, s 

SUPERFETA'TION (of ſuper, i. e. ſupra 

upon, and fetus the young of any crea- 
ture) a freſh conception after another, or 
a ſecond generation happening when the 
mother is already pregnant, ſo that ſhe 
bears two fœtus's of unequal age at once in 
her womb, and is delivered of them at dif- 
ferent times. | | 

SUPERFUVCIAL, 1 of, or belonging to a ſu- 
perficies, 2 light, ſlight, imperfect. 

SUPERFI'CIAL content, the meaſure or con- 
tent of the outſide of a thing. 

SUPERFI CIAL fourneau (in Fortification) a 
wooden cheſt with bombs in it, and ſome- 
times filled only with powder, and buried 
under the ground, to blow up a lodgment 
rather than let an enemy advance. 

SUPERFTICIES, lat. (of ſuper, i. e. ſupra 
upon, and facies the outſide of a thing) 
I the outfide, the uppermoſt part of any 
thing, a ſurface. 2 (in Geometry) is a 
magnitude bounded by lines, or an exten 
lion which hath length and breadth, but 
no depth, or thickneſs. 

A corcave SUPERFICIES, is the internal 
part of a ſpherical body. 

A convex SUPERFVCIES, is the exterior 
part of a ſpherical body, | 

A curvilinear SUEERFI CIES, is that bound- 
ed or comprehended between curve lines. 


8 U'P 

A plane SUPERFICIES, is one that has ne 

inequality, but lies evenly between its 

bounding lines, 

A rectilinear SUPERFICIES, is that bound- 
ed by right lines, | | 

SUPERFLU'ITY, that which is ſuperfluous, 

or more than neceſſary, 

SU*PER-FINE (of ſuperfin, F.) very fine 5 

that is the figeſt that can be made. : 

SUPE/RFLUOUS (of ſuper fluus, L. of ſuper 

over, and flus to flow) 1 overmuch, more 

than neceffary, 2 needleſs, uſeleſs, 3 

unprofitable, 

SU'PER- HU'MAN, more than human, or 

above man's capacity and reach, 

SU'PERIMPREGNA'TION (of ſuper, i. e. 

ſupra upon, and impregno, lat. to impregn) 

Sce SUPERFETATION, . 

To SUPERINDU!CE (of ſuperinduco, lat. of 
ſuper upon, and induco to cover) 1 to lay 
upon, to cover, to draw over. 2 to bring 
in a thing over and above. | * 

SU/PERINDU'CTION, an adding or bring- 
ing in a thing over and above. 

SU'PERINSTITU!TION (of ſuper upon, and 
inſiituo to appoint) one intt:tution upon ano- 
ther; as when one is admitted, or inſti- 
tuted to a benefice upon a title, and ano» 
ther is admitted, o inſtituted to it by pre- 
ſentment of another. | 

To SUPERINTE!ND (of ſuper above, and in- 
tendo to deſign) to overſee, or have the 
chief management of an affair. ö 

SUPERINTENDANCY, the place, office, or 
dignity of a ſuperintendant. 

SUPERINTE/NDANT, 1 a chief ſurveyor, 
or overſeer, 2 (in ſome Lutheran churches) 
much the ſame as a biſhop, only his power 
is ſomething more reſtrained. 

SUPERIO”'RITY (of /:perror, lat. that is 
above, higher) pre-eminence, above others 
in authority, &c. | 

SUPE/RIOUR, or SUPERIOR, adj. 1 that 
is above, upper. 

SUPE'RIOURS, or SUPERIORS, 1 an- 
ceſtors, predeceſſors, ſeniors, elders. 2 bet- 
ters, they that are above us. 3 (with 
Printers) ſmall letters, or figures, placed 
over a word, which, by like letters, or fi- 
gures, direct to a citation in the margin. 
4 (with Aſtronomers) the planets Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars, fo called becauſe their 
orbs are above the Sun, 

SUPE'RLATIVE (of ſuperlativus, lat, of 
ſaperfero, of ſuper above, and fero to carry) 
1 very great, extraordinary. 2 (with Gram- 
marians) the higheſt degree of compariſon, 
as. hardeſt, very great, moſt amiable, &c. 

SUPE'RNAL (of ſupernus, lat. of ſuper from 
on high) coming from on high. Mit Ton, 

SUPERNATA/TION (of ſupernoratre, lat. 

of ſuper upon, and nato to ſwim) a float- 
ing, or ſwimming at top, 

SUPERNA/TURAL (of ſuper above, or be- 

' yond, and nature nature) that goes beyond 


nature's 


SUP 
nature's ſtrength, or above the power of hu- 
man nature, 

SUPE'/XN*, a term uſed by our manufactur- 
ers, to expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of a 
ſtuff. 8 

SUPERNU'MERARY, adj. (of ſupernumera- 
rius, lat. of ſuper above, and numerus 2 num- | 


SUPERVVISER, or SUPERVISOR, an 0 
SUPUNE, adj. (of ſupinus, lat. 
SU'PINES, ſub, (with Grammarians) 


89 


verſeer, or inſpector. 


idle) i 

leſs, negligent. ie an. 
tain terminations of Latin verbs, which hes 
the ſignification of the infinitive mood: tht 


ber) above the limited number. 


SUPERNUMERARY, ſub. an officer in the 
exciſe, who has half-pay, ready to ſupply a 


VACANCY. 


SUPER»PARTI/CULAR proportion (with Ma- 
thematicians) is when one quintity or num- 
ber conte ins another once, and a certain part 


whoſe number 1s one. 


 SUPERP=KTIENT proportion (of ſuper a- 
bove, and partior to divide) is When one 
number or qu-ntity contains another once, 


2 


and ſome aliquot parts remaining, as one 3 


one 3 &c, 


To SUPERPO/NDERATE (of ſuperpondero, 
lat. of ſuper above, and pondero to weigh) to 


weigh over and above. 


SU'PERPURGA/TION (of ſuper above, and 


Purgso to purge) hypercathartis ; an exceſſive, 
or over - violent purging. 


To SUPERSCRUBE (of ſaper ſcribo, lat. of 


ſuper upon, and ſeribo to write) to write 
over, or on the outfide, to direct a letter, 
&c. 5 


SUPERSCRIPTION, a direction, or what is 


written on the outſide of a letter, &c, 

To SUFPFRSE DE (of ſuperſedes, lat. of ſuper 
upon, and ſedes to fit) 1 to omit to do a 
thing, 2 to ſuſpend, to put off, or put a 
ſtop to an affair, or proceeding, 3 to coun- 
termand. 4 to deprive of a commitlion, 
power, &c. f 

SUPERSE'DEAS, a writ to ſtop the doing of 
that which otherwiſe ought to be done, 

SUPERSTUTION (of ſuperftitio, lat. of ſuper 
above, and ſto to ſtznd) an idle and filly opi- 
nion, or ſcrupulouſneſs in religion; extra- 
vagant devotion. 

SUPERSTUTIOUS, addicted to ſuperſtition, 
bigotted, over- nice, 

To SUPERSTRU'CT (of ſuferfirus, lat. of 

- ſuper upon, and ſiruo to build) to build upon. 

SUPERSTRU/CTURE, that which is built or 
r-iſed upon ſome foundation. 

SUPERVACA/NEOUS (of ſupervacaneus, lat. 
of ſuper above, and vac to be void or empty) 
ſuperfluous, unprofitable, needleſs, 

To SUPERVE NE (of ſuper venio, lat. of ſu- 
per upon, and venio to come) 1 to come un- 
looked for, to ſurprize, 2 to come upon 
ſuddenly. 2 

SUPERVE'NIENT fprs (wits Phyficians) 


ending in am has the ſignification of an ac 

| Uve infinitive, and that in u of a paſſive, 

SUPVUNITY, floth, gegligence, or idleneſi. 

SU'PPER (of ſouper, Ar. ) an evening meal, 

The Lord's SUpPER. See SACRAMENT 

SU'PPERLESS, without a ſupper, 

To SUPPLA'NT (of ſupplanto, lat, of ſu 

under, and planto to plant) 1 to plant under. 

neath, or underplant. 2 to undermine, tg 
trip up one's heels. 

SU'PPLE (of foug/e, fr.) 1 loft, limber, pliant, 

2 humble, complaiſant. 

To SUPPLE, 1 to make foft, or limber, , 

to make compliable, or ſubmiſſive. 

SU'PPLEMENT (of ſupplementum, lat. of 

ſuppleo to fill up) 1 complement, addition, 

that which maketh up, or ſupplieth what i 

wanting. 2 an appendage to a book to ſup. 

ply what is wanting therein, 

SU"PPLEMENT of an arch (in Geometry) i 

the number of degrees which it wants of a 

ſemicircle, or 180 degrees. | 

SUPPLEME'N TAL, or SUPPLEME NTA. 
RY, of, or belooging to a ſupplement, 

SU/PPLENESS, 1 ſoftneſe, pliantneſs, lim. 

| berneſs, 2 compliance, ſubmiſſion, 

SUYPPLIANT, or SU'!?PLICANT, a fei- 
tioner. 

To SUPPLICATE (of ſupplico, lat, of ſb, 
and plico to be knit together) to beg on one's 
knees, to pray, to make an humble reqveſ, 
to beſeech. 

SUPPLICA”TION, an earneſt requeſt, 3 ſub« 
miſſive and humble prayer. 

To SUPPL/Y (of ſupplæo, lat. to fill up) 1 to 
make vp that which is wanting. 2 to fill 
up, or occupy, 5 to furniſh with neceſſi- 
ries. 

SUPPLY, 1 relief, or ſaccour, 
niſhing what is wanting.“ 
SUPPLYES (in Military Affairs) 1 the recruit- 
ing an my, or ſupplying it wich freſh men, 
2 the furniſhing an army with proviſions, 

warhke ſtores, &c. 

To SUPPORT (of ſagporto, lat. of ſub under, 

and porta a gate) 1 to prop, or bear up. 2 

to maintain, or uphold, as an argument. 3 

to help, or aſſiſt. 4 to fayour, or back. 5 

to maintain, to feed. 

SUPPORT, 1 that which bears any thing up, 

3 prop. 2 help, or protection. 

SUPPORTABLE, that may be borne, endured 


N 


K 


2 the fur- 


ſuch as ariſe at the decline of a diſtemper. 
SUPERVUNTION, a coming upon one of a 
ſudden. 
To SUPERVI'SE (of ſuper over, and video 
to lee) 1 to overſee, or ſuperintend, 2 to 
reviſe, or examine, 


1 


or undergone. 

SUPPO/RTER, 1 a ſupport, or protector. 2 
a foot, or baſis, 3 (in the plural num 
images to bear up poſts, &c, in building. 

SUPPO'SABLE, that may be ſuppoſed, 15 


SUR 


'SAL, See SUrPOSITION, 


9 rot (of ſuppoſer, fr. of ſup ono, lat. 

re of ſub, and pono to put) 1 to put the caſe. 

i to grant, or take for granted, 3 to pro- 

ter. zuce a falſe thing inſtead of the ttue. 4 to 
dak, or imagine. | 

= aPP0$TION, I a thing taken for granted, 


1 the caſe put. 3 the putting one thing in- 
dead of another. 4 an uncertain allegation, 
wPPOSI'TIOUS, 1 falſe, or ſuppoſed, 2 
put in the ſtead, or room of another, 
wWepO/SITORY (of ſappeſitorium, lat. of ſub 
under, and pono to put) a ſolid medicament 


ſub put up the fundament to make the belly 
er. luble. 
pe 1 SUPPRE'SS (of ſuppremo, lat. of ſub un- 
der, and premo to preſs) 1 to keep under, 2 
at, to ſtifle, or put a ſtop to. 3 to put down, 
or aboliſh, 4 to conceal, or paſs over in 
2 filence, 
UPPRESSION, 1 putting a ftop to, 2 » 
of concealing, or paſſing over in filence, 3 a 
0, floppage, retention, or obſtruction. 4 the 
1 ettinction, annibile tion, aboliſhing, or put- 
p- ting down. 5 (with Grammarians) the omiſ- 


Gon of certain words in a ſentence, which yet 
js neceſſary to a perfect conſtruction, 
WPPRE/SSING fire (with Chemiſts) a fire 
made above the fand. 
To SUPPURATE (of ſuppuro, lat. of ſub, and 
pus matter) to ripen or change into pus. 
SUPPURA'TION, the change of the matter 
of a tumour into pus. 
SWPPURATIVES, ripeners, medicines that 
promote ſuppuration. 
UPPURATIVE, bringing, or tending to a 
ſuppuration. | 
SUPPUTA!TION, a reckoning, computation, 
or calculation, 
To SUPPU!TE (of ſupputo, lat. of ſub, and 
puts to reckon, or caſt up accounts) to 
reckon, or count, 
WPRALA'PSARY (of ſupra before, and 
lapſut to fall) one who holds that God has 
reſolved by an eternal decree, to ſave ſome, 
and damn others, without any regard to the 
good or evil works of men. 
VPRAMU'NDANE (of ſupramundanus, lat. 
of ſupra above, and mundus the world) above 
the world. 
WPRE'MACY, the moſt tranſcendent height 
of power and authority; eſpecially the kings 
of England ſupreme power in religious mat- 
ters, 
SUPRE'ME (of ſupre nus, lat. the ſuperlative 
of ſuperus above) higheſt of all; advanced 10 
| the higheſt degree of dignity and authority, 
ume, the upper antler of a deer's 
b ead. | 
URBA/TE, or SURBA'TING (with Far- 
ers) is when the ſole of a horſe's foot is 
hurt, or ſpoiled by travelling without ſhoes. 
To SURCEAVSE, to give over, or deſiſt. 
Tv SURCHA/RGE (of ſurcharger, fr, of ſur 


| 


SUR 


over, and charger to charge) to over-charge, 
or over-load, 

SURCHA'RGER of the foreſt, one that is a 
commoner, and puts more beaſts into the 
foreſt than he has a right to do, 

SURCI'NGLE (of ſur, fr. upon, and cingulum 
a girdle) 1 a clergyman's girdle, 2 an up- 
per horſe girth, 

SURCOAT, an upper coat. 

SURCULA'TION (of ſurculatio, lat, of ſur- 
culo to lop, or prune) a lopping or pruning of 
trees, 

SU'RCULOSE (of ſurculeſus, lat. of ſurculus a 
branch) full of ſhoots, flips, or branches, 
SU RCULUS, lat. (of p., heb. a bough, or 
branch) a ſhoot, ſet, or ſlip, a ſcion, graff, 

young twig, or branch. 

SURD (of ſurdus, lat. deaf) 1 deaf, dunny, 
thick of hearing. 2 void of reaſon. 4 (with 
Mathematicians) an irrational number, or 
quantity; or a number, & c. that is incom- ' 
menſurable to unity, 

SURD root, a root, whether ſquare, cube, &c. 
that cannot be perfectly extracted out of a 
rational number. 

SU*R.DITY, deafneſs, thickneſs of hearing. 

SURE (of ſur, fr.) 1 aſſured, that knows for 


certain, 2 true, or undoubted. 4 infalli- 
ble. 4 true, or foithiul, «5 ſafe, free from 
danger, 6 good, or punctusl. 7 firm, or 
ſolid, 8 promiſed in marriage. 
SU/RE TISHIP, the being a ſurety. 
SURELY, 1 fafety, ſecurity. 2 the being 


bail for another, 
ther, 

SURFACE (of ſur, fr, upon, and face, eng.) 
the outſide of a body, which conſidered by 
itſelf, is a quantity extended in length and 
breadth, without depth or thickneſs. 

Plane SURFACE. See PLANE Super fictes. 

Curvilincar SURFACE, See Curwilinear Su- 
PERFICIES, 

SU'RFEIT, 1 an indiſpoſition cauſed by ex- 
cels in eating and drinking, or overcharging 
the ſtomach. 2 ſatiety. 

To SU'RFEIT, 1 to overcharge the ſtomach. 
2 to ſatiate, or glut, 

SURGE, a billow, or wave of the ſea, 

To SURGE (of ſurgo, lat. to riſe up) 1 to tiſe 
up in waves, 2 to flip back a little, ſaid of 
a cable, 

SU'RGEON, one ſkilled in, or that practiſes 
ſurgery. 

SU'RGERY (of x#2vgy:4, gr. of xtię a hand, 
and e2y51a work) 1 the art of chirurgery, 
2 x room wherein ſurgeons keep their in- 
ſtruments, and medicines. 

SU'RKNEY, a ſort of white garment ſome» 
thing like a rocket. 

SU'RLINESS, croſſneſs, moroſenels. 

SU/RLY, proud, haughty, fierce, inſolent. 

to SURMISE, 1 to think, or imagine. 2 to 
have a ſuſpicion of, 

SURMU>E, thought, or opinion. 


3 one that is bail for ano- 


To 


SUR 


Fo SURMOUNT (of furmonter, fr.) 1 to] 


overcome, or get the better of. 2 to 
paſs, or excel, 

SURNA'ME, the name of one's family, or 
an epithet added to one's chriſtian name, 
to denominate the perſon of ſuch a family. 

To SURPAVSS (of ſurpaſſer, fr.) to exceed, 
excel, or go beyond. 

SU'RPLICE (of ſurp/is, fr.) the white linen 
garment the prieſt wears over his cloaths. 
SU'RPLUS, or SU!PLUSAGE (of ſurplus, 

fr.) that which is over and above. 

SURPRISAL, SURPRISE, or SURPRIZE 
(of ſurpriſe, tr.) 1 a ſudden aſſault, 2 aſto- 
niſhment, amazement, | 

To SURPRISE, or To SURPRIZE, x t 
take unawares. 2 to amaze, or aſtoniſh, 
3 to lead into an error, by cauſing to do a 
thing over haſty. | 

SURRENDER, 1 a yielding, or giving up. 
2 (in Law) is a tenant's yieiding up his 
lands to him who has the next remainder, 
or reverſion, i 

To SURRENDER, 1 to yield, or give up. 
2 to lay down, 3 to yield, 

SURRE/PTION (of ſurrepcio, lat. of ſurripio 
to fieal away) a ſtealing upon, a ſurpriſe, 

SURREPTITIOUS, 1 flolen, or done by 
ſtealth. 2 falſely come by, 3 got by 
ſtealth, or ſurprlſe. 

SURROGATE, one ſubſtituted, or appoint- 
ed in the place of another. 

To SU'RROGATE (of /urrogo, lat. to ſub- 


ſur- 


ſtitute) to ſubſtitute, or put in the place of 


another. | 

SURROGA'TION, the act of appointing a 
deputy in one's place, moſt commonly {aid 
of a biſhop, or biſhop's chancellor. 

To SURROUND, 1 to encompaſs, or envi- 
ron. 2 to go round about. 

SURROY/AL (with Hunters) the broad top 
of a ſtag's horn with the branches, or ſmall 
horns ſhooting out of it. 

SURRY, an inland county of England, in 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter, bounded by the 
Thames, which parts it from M:ddleſex on 
the north; on the eaſt by Kent; by Suſſex 
on the ſouth ; and by Berk ſhire and Hamp- 
ſhire on the weſt, It is very rich where it 
lies on the Thames; and where it is an 
open champaign it is fruitful in corn, but 
more ſo in hay, eſpecially to the ſouth; 
and its parks are well ſtored with deer, and 
Its rivers with fiſh, It is 112 miles in cir- 
cumference, contains about 592,000 acres, 
divided into 13 hundreds, has 12 market- 
tow: $, 140 pariſhes, 6 boroughs, and ſends 
14 members to parliament. It is watered by 
the Thames, Mole and Wandle, The chief 
town is Southwark, but the aſſizes are 
ſometimes held at Guildford, and ſome- 
times at Kingſton. 

SURSENGLE, a long upper girth, to come 
wer the pad or ſaddle of an horſe, - 

SURSI'SE, a word uſed in the caſtle of Do- 


3 


SUS 
ver, for a penalty laid on thoſe who Pay ne 
the duties or rent of caſtleward at the . 
mitted time. b f 

SURSOLID (in Mathematics) is the fifth 
power of any given root, 

SUR<SO'LID place (in Conic Sections) is whey 
the point is within the circumference f 
a curve of a higher gender than the conic 
ſection. 

SURSO'LID problem, is ſuch a one as cannot 
be reſolved but by curves of a higher gen- 
der than the conic ſections. 

SURTOO T, or SURTOU'T (of ſurtcy, fr. 
a great coat. 

To SURVEY! (of ſur voir, fr.) 1 to view. a 
look about. 2 to meaſure land, &, ; 
overſee, or ſuperintend. 

SURVEY/, 1 a general view. 2 ſurveying 
or meaſuring. 3 a plan, or draught, | 
a deſcription. ] 

SURVEY'ING, 1 taking a view of. 3 
meaſuring of lend. | 

SURVEY'OR, or SURVEY'ER, 1 an orer- 
ſeer, or ſuperintendant, 2 a perſon who 
takes care that the king's highways be ig 
good repair. 3 an architect, or maker 
builder. 4 a meaſurer of land. 5 a gauge, 
or exciſeman. 

SURVEY'ORSHIP, the office of a ſurveyor, 

SURVUVAL, a ſurviving, or living afte 
another. . 

SURVI VANCE, an out. living ſome other 

erſon. 

To SURVIVE, (of ſurvivre, fr. of ſupra be. 
yond, and vivo to live, lat.) to out- ne, 
or live longer, or beyond. 

SURVTVOR, the longeſt liver. 

SURVIV/VORSHIP, the ſtate or quality of the 
longeſt liver, 

SUSCE*PTIBLE, fr. apt to take impreſſion, 

SUSCVPIENT (of ſuſcripiens, lat. of ub, aul 
capio to take) taking up, carrying. 

To SU/SCITATE (of uſcito, lat. of ſui, i.e, 
ſurſum up, and cito to call) 1 to call one 
from ſleep, to awake, 2 to kindle, to 
quicken, to provoke, to exhort, 3 to fir 
up, to rouſe. | 

SUSCITA/TION, a riſing up, a quickening 

SU'/SHIN, or SU'SKIN, a fort of old corn. 

To SUSPE'CT (of ſuſpicer, lat. of ſuſpiai 
miſtruſt, or ſuſpect) 1 to fear, or miltrul, 
2 to ſurmiſe, or think, 

SUSPE/CTFUL, diſtruſtful, diffident, apt l 
ſuſpect. 

SUSPE'NCE, or SUSPE NSE, doubt, or ute 
certainty. : 
To SUSPEND (of ſuſperdo, lat. of ſus, ite 
ſurſum up, and pendeo to hang) 1 to bit 
up, or upon, 2 to keep in ſuſpence 0 
doubt. 3 to defer, delay, or put off. 4" 

forbid the function, or exerciſe of. 

SUS PENSION, 1 the being fuſpended from 
one's office. 2 (with Rhetoricians) is vhel 
the crator begins a diſcourſe in ſuch a mal 


ner as the auditor does not know — 
| you: 


d 


SUT 


apecting ſomething that is great. 


while they bury their dead, wait the ſuc- 
ceſs of a negotiation, &c. 
pints of SUSPE!NSION (in Mechanics) are 
thoſe points in the axis, or beam of a ba- 
lance, whereon the weights are applied, or 
from which they are ſuſpended, 
WPENSORY (of ſuſpeaſorium, lat. of ſu- 
adh to reſtrain) 1 ſort of trvſs or ban- 
dige uſed by ſurgeons, 2 a cord, or ſuch 
conveniency hung up to a bed, for the eaſe 
of a tick perſon in turning himſelf, 
WSITCABLE, apt to be ſuſpected, liable 
to ſuſpicion. 5 
$P1/-1ON (from the verb o Suſpect ) jea- 
buſv. or diſtruſt. 
pls, 1 ſuſpicable, liable to be ſu- 
ſpecteb. 2 jealous, diſtruſtful. 
SPIRAL (of ſus, i. e. ſurſum, upward, 
nd ſpir2 to breathe, lat.) 1 a breathing» 
hole, vent=hole, or air-hole. 2 a ſpring of 
vater that paſſes under ground, towards a 
conduit, or fountain. | | 
ISPIRATION, a ſigh. 
USSEX, a maritime county of England, in 
the dioceſe of Chicheſter. It borders on 
Hampſhire on the weſt 3 on Sarry and Kent 
to the north and eaſt; and to the ſouth on 
the Engliſh channel, with a ſtreight ſhore ; 
but it has but few good ports, the ſea being 
ry dangerous by reaſcn of ſands and rocks. 
Itis 158 miles in circumference, contains 
about 2,140,000 acres, is divided into 6 
npes or hund:eds, has 17 market-towns, 
zi: pariſhes, 9 boroughs, and ſends 20 
members to parliament, The 24 coaſts is 
ery fruitful, being of a chilky foil ; the 
middle is taken up in meadows, paſtures, 
corn fields, and woods, It hat iron mines 
l over, dut *tis very brittle, and therefore 
ſerves only for caſt-work. It has ſeveral 
mere, but none bear ſhips of burden; the 
mt conſiderable is the Arum. 
OUSTAIN (of ſuftineo, lat. of ſus, i. e. 
lum up, and teneo to hold faſt) 1 to ſup- 
port, or bear up. 2 to give ſtrength, to 
maintain, or feed. 3 to ſuiter, or enJure, 
4 to protect, or ſhelter. 
SIENANCE, or SUSTENTA/TION, 
. or nouriſhment. 2 food, or vic- 
uals, 
UURRA'TION 
lr to whiſper 
ing ſoftly, 
TAELE, agreeable, 
Tr, (of ſuite, fr.) 1 a compleat ſet of 
vents, 2 a ſet of things. 3 cards 
#the ſame colour and mark. 4 requeſt, 
of petition, 
UE, or To SUIT, 1 to agree, or be 
*ecable to. 2 to match, 3 to put the 
ſuts tagether, as cards, | 


of ſuſurratio, lat. of ſu- 
a whiſpering, or ſpeak- 


would ſay, and is rendered attentive, by 


KSPEINSION of arms (in War) is a ſhort 
:ruce 2greed on by the contending parties, 


SWA 


German ocean. 


victuals, liquor, &c. 

SU!TTLE vweigbt (with Tradeſmen) the pure 
weight after the tare is deducted. 

SUTTON-COLFIELD, [W. lon. 19. 5. 
lat, 529. 36“ a ſmall town in Warwick- 
ſhire, plezſantly ſeated among woods, It 
has a market on monday, and fairs on Tri- 
nity eve, St. Simon and Jude, and St. Mar- 
tin, Diſtant from London 83 computed, 
and 110 meaſured miles, and 36 from War- 
wick, | PE 

SU/TURE (of ſuture, lat. of ſus to ſew) 1 a 
ſeam, fiitch, or joining together, 2 a join - 
ing in the bones in the head. 3 (in Ana- 
tomy) a kind of articulation of the bones, 
reſembling a ſeam, 4 (in Surgery) a ſeam 
made to cloſe the lips of a wound, in order 
to its healing. 5 (in the plural number) 
the cloſures with which the ſhells of fiſhes 
are joined together. 

SWAB, or SWAD, a cod of beans, peaſe, &c. 

SWA'/BBER, one who waſhes and cleans the 

decks ef a ſhip. 

To SWA'DDLE, 1 to wrap up with ſwath- 


or cudgel, | 
SWAFFHAM, [E. lon. 5o min. lat. 529. 
42'.] a town in Norfolk, ſituate in an air 
highly commended by phyſicians. It has a 
very fplendid church, and is famous for 
making ſpurs. The market is on ſaturday, 
Di'tanc from London 77 computed, and 94 
meaſ.;xed miles, and 22 from Norfolk. 

To SWAG, ,1 to hang down, 2 to vibrate, 
or move from fide to fide, 3 to wabble, or 
not go ſteddy. 

To SWAGE, to aſſuage, to mitigate. 

To SW&A'GGER, 1 tv crack, boaſt, or hec- 
tor. 2 fo walk proudly. N 
SWA'GGER-huff, or SWAGGERER, a 
bully, or hectoring fellow. 

SWAIN, 1 a country- man, a clown, 2 a 
ſhepherd. 

SWAILNMOTE, or SW A'NIMOTE, a court 
incident to a foreſt, 

SWAISH, or SWASHE, the ſwadling cloth 
of a child; 

SWA'LING, or SWEA/LING, burning a- 
way without blazing, = 
SWA'LLOW, 1 a well-known bird. 2 the 
flying fiſh, 3 a Whirlpool, or gulph, 4 
the throat, 922 
SWA'LLOW.- tail, 1 (in Fortification) is a 
ſingle tenail, narrower towards the forti- 
fied place than towards the country. 2 
(with Carpenters) a particular way of fa- 
ſlening together two pieces of timber, ſo 
that they cannot fall aſunder, 

SW ALLOW- ort, the name of an herb. 

To SWA'LLOW, 1 to take down the throat. 
2 to diſpenſe with, as to ſwallow an oath, 


. * 


& c. 
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SU"THERLAND, a ſhire of Scotland, on the 
SU'TLER, one who follows an army to ſell 


1ng, or ſwaddling bands, 2 to bang, drub, 


_ SWEARING, the action of the verb to 


S WE 
SWALLOWING, deglutition. 24 
SWAMP, or SWOMP, a bog, er marſhy 

Jace, 
SWA'MPY, of, belonging to, or abounding 
with ſwamps, or bogs. ; 
SWAN, a large water-fowl. 
SWANIMOTE. See SWAINMOTE, 
SWANK, the remainder of liquor at the 
bottom of a pot, cup, or drinking veſſel, 
which is juſt ſufficient for one draught, 
SWA'NKING, great, luſty, tall. 
SWAN's SKIN, a ſort of fine thick flannel, 
ſo called from its extraordinary whiteneſs, 
SWA'NSEY, [W. lon. 4 deg. lat. 5 1. 40.] 
a port town in Glamorganſhire, ſituate on 
the Briſtol channel at the mouth of the 
Twye; which makes a good harbour, and 
is much reſorted to by ſhipping from the 
weſtern counties for eval and culm. It is 
an ancient, well-built town, clean and large, 


governed by a port- reeve; and has markets | 


on Wedneſday and Saturday; and fairs on 


June the 12th, july the 2d, Auguſt the 


stb, and October the 8th. Diſtant from 
e 136 computed, and 202 meaſured 
miles, . 

To SWAP, or to SWOP, to exchange one 

thing for another, to barter, to truck. 

SWARD, 1 the rind of bacon, 2 the ſur- 

face of the ground, | 

SWARM, 1a hive of bees. 2 a great num- 

ber, 

To SWARM, r to fly in company, or a 
_ cluſter, as bees do. 2 to abound, ſpoken 
of vermin. 3 to be full of, as the ſtreets 

ſwarmed with people. 

SWARTHY, ſun-burnt, tawny, blackiſh, 

SWASH, a great puddle of water, 

To SWASH, 1 to make fly abont, as water, 

&c. 2 to make a noiſe with ſwords. 


SWATH, 2 a rank of graſs, barley, &c. as 


it lies on the ground atter the ſcythe at the 
mowing. 2 a long and broad bandage. 

To SWATHE, to bind up in ſwathing-cloths. 

SWAY, power, rule, command, 

To SWAY, 1 to bear ſway, or rule. 2 to 
govern, 3 to hold, or wield, as to ſway a 
ſcepter. 4 to weigh down. | 

To SWEAL, 1 to finge with a hot iron. 2 


to melt away waſtefully, as bad candles, &c. 


3 to burn the hair off a hog. 

To SWEAR, r to affirm, confirm, or pro- | 
miſe with an oath. 2 to vow, or reſolve 
upon, as to ſwear one's ruin, 3 fo take a 
ſolemn oath before a magiſtrate, 4 to 
curſe, or blaſpheme. 5 to give, or tender | 
an oath, 


ſwear, 


SWE 


*SWEATING-fickneſs, a diſeafe in the year 
1551, which beginning at Shrewſbury, rag 
through the whole kingdom. 

SWEATY, wet with ſweat, 

SWEDEN, a kingdom of Europe, bounded þ 
Norwegian Lapland on the north; by Ruf. 
fa on the eaſt; by the German ſea, which 
ſeparates it from Germany, on the ſouth ; 
and by the Sound and the Dofrine moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from Denmatk 
and Norway, on the weſt : lying betwee 
10 and 30 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
between 56 and 69 degrees of north lat 
tude 5 and is extended 800 miles from 
north to ſouth, and 300 from eaſt to welt 
It is, for the moſt part, a wretched coli 
country, incumbered with barren rocks and 
mountains, and covered with ſnow great 
part of the year; has few navigable rivers 
but torrents in abundance, running perc 
pitately from the mountains, and after 

ſhort courſe falling into the Baltic. The cout 
try is alſo full of lakes and marſhes ; ant 
the northern parts produce ſcarce any veęe 
tables. The riches of Sweden are chief 
the mines of filver, copper, and iron,which 
exceed any in Europe; and they have foni 
fruitful valleys between the mountains, by 
theſe do not produce corn enough for ti 
inhabitants: they have alſo tar, pitch 
maſts, and wooden ware ; their manufac 
tures are chiefly thoſe of copper and inn 

Foreigners are prohibited to import at 
goods but the produce of their reſpedtiv 
countries. Its forces conſiſt of a well diſc 
plined militia, The ſovereign is at preſenl 
very much limited, being little more that 
preſident of their ſenate. The religicn 
the Lutheran, 

To SWEEP, 1 to cleanſe with a broom 
bruſh, &c. 2 to take all away, 3 to 
ſtroy, or ravage. 4 (with Falconers) wht 
a hawk wipes her bill after feeding, ſie 
faid to ſweep, 

SWEEP, 1 a circular or oval line, made 
the motion of the hand, compaſſes, &c. 
a round-about march. 3 (with Alchimil 
a refining furnace, 

SWEEP-ftakes, one who ſweeps, or takes 
the money at play, 


— 


. * 
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To SWE AT, 1 to caſt ont, or perſpire through 
the pores of one's body. 2 to cauſe ſweat. 


SWEAT, moiſture perſpired through the To SWEE'TEN, 1 to make ſweet, 21 


pores of the ſkin, 
SWEA'TING, 1 perſpiring through the pores 
ot the ſkin. 2 cauſing ſweat, or perſpiration. 

7 


SWEEP-net, a ſort of fiſhing-net. F 
SWEE'PAGE, a crop of hay in a meadow. 
SWEET, 1 pleaſant to the taſte, 2 ſweete 7 
ed with ſugar. 4 odoriferous, pleaſant Wy 5 
the ſmell. 4 agrecable to the eye, 5 Kind 
or good. 6 pretty, or handſome. 7 fit! 
or eaſy, 8 that does not ſtink, that ha 7 
no ill ſmell, 9 flattering. 10 not (alt 61 
brackiſh. 9 
SWEET, ſub. 1 pleaſure, or comfort. 2 9 
the plural number) perfumes. 7, 
ſoften, or alleviate, 3 
SWEE'TENER, one who decoys perſons | 


game, SWEET 


S WI 

g EETT-HEART, a lover. 

SWEE/TING, 1 a fort of apple, 2 a ſweet- 
heart, or lover. 

ToSWELL, x to riſe up as a rumour. 2 to 
puff, or fill up. 3 to increaſe, or make 
bizeer. 4 to increaſe, or grow bigger, 5 
to bunch out, as a wall, &c. does. 2 

SWELLING, 1 the action of the verb, 70 
Fell. 2 a tumour, or riſing in any part of 


the body. ; 3 
J SWE L TER, to be as it were broiled with 


exceſſive heat. . 

WE LIRV, ſultry, very hot. 

SWEPE, or SWIPE, an engine, or machine, 
haviog croſs bars, to draw water, &c. with, 
SWERD, the ſupetficies, or ſurface of grafly. 

ound, 

8 SWERVE, to deviate, or go from. 
SWIFT, quick, nimble, fleet, rapid. _ 
SWIFT of courſe (with Aſtronomers) is ſaid 
of a planet when it moves more in 24 hours 
than its mean motion. 

To SWIG, to drink large draughts. 

'ToSWILL, 1 to gulp, or ſwallow down gree- 
dily, 2 to drink much, or hard. 3 to 
waſh, or cleanſe. | 
SWILL-bxvl, a drunkard, 

To SWIM, 1 to lie upon the ſurface of the 
water, the oppoſite of To Sink, 2 to ſuſtain 
the body in the water, and to advance there- 
ju. 3 to be dizzy, . 

SWIMMING- bladder, a veſicle of air, in- 
cloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means 
whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves at any depth of water. 

SWINDON, [W. lon. 1®. 50“. lat. 519. 
32, a town in Wiltſhire, ſituate near the 

mer Rye, It is but ſmall, but bas ſeveral 

good houſes, Here is a market on monday, 
and foirs on the ſecond monday in My, Sep- 
tember the 1ſt, and the ſecond monday in 

December. Diſtant from London 62 com- 

puted, and 74 meaſured miles. 

SWINE, hogs. £ 

SWINE bread, a truffle. 
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WINE. berd, a feeder of ſwine. 
WINE. pipe, a bird of the thruſh-kind, 
WING, 1 a ſort of ſport with-a looſe rope. 
2 a jerk, 
To SWING, to vibrate, or move to and fro. 
WING. ahead, (in a royal pendulum clock) 
the wheel which drives the pendulum, the 
me 23 is called the crown- wheel in a watch, 
10 WIN OCE, to whip, bang, or beat ſoundly. 
WINGER, a thing vety great, or large. 
SWINGING, vibrating to and fro, 
SWINGING, adj. great, large, huge. 
To »WINGLE, to beat hemp, flax, &c. 
WI NCL E. Haff, a ſteff to Nat bemp, or 
fx with, | 
WINISH, 1 ſovenly, naſty, filthy. 
boorith, rude, elowniſh. 


— —. 
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SWIPE, an inftrument with cioſs beams to 
draw water, &c. with. 

SWITCH, a ſmall taper ſprout, or twig of a 
tree, 

SWITZERLAND, is ſurrounded by the terti- 
tories of France, Germany, and Italy, and is 
about 260 miles long, and upwards of 100 
broad, It lies between 45 and 48 degrees of 
north latitude, and might therefore be ex- 
pected to be a warm country, but as it is 
fituate on the Alps, the aic is more ſharp 
here than in countries that lie more to the 
north, It conſiſts of thirteen cantons, viz. 
Zuric, Bern, Baſil, Friburg, Soleure, and 
Schaſfhauſen 3 which are ariſtocratical: U- 
ri, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Ap- 
penzel; which are democtatical. The pro- 
teſtant cantons are Zuric, Bern, Baſil, and 
Scaff hauſen, two thirds of Glaris, and half of 
Appenzel. Theſe do not make one common 
wealth, but are ſo many independant ftates 
united together in ſtrict alliance for their mu- 

| tual defence, They have no ſtanding army, 
but there is no where a better regulated mi- 
litia- 

To SWIVE, to copalate with a woman, 

SWIVEL, 1 a fort of ring of metal that turas 
about any way, 2 a ſmall ſort of ordnanee 

on ſhipboard, mounted on a ſwivel ſo as to be 
pointed every way, . : 

SWO/LING of land, as much {and as one 
plough can till in a year ; or, as ſome ſay, 
an uncertain quantity, 

SWOLN, 1 ſwelled. 2 full of lofty words. 

To SWOON, to faint away, or ſuffer a deli- 
quium of the ſpirits. | 

SWOO'NING, a fainting away, wherein the 
patient loſes all his ſtrength and underſtand- 
ing, 

To SWOOP, to catch up, as a biid of prey 
does with Eis claws, | 

To SWOP, See To SWAP. 

SWORD, 1 a weapon well known. 


rind of bacon. 


2 the 


| SWORD- bearer, one that carries the ſword 


before ſome noble perſon, . | 

SWORD. b, a ſea-fiſh, ſo called from its 
having a bone four or five foot long, like the 
blade of a ſword, at the end of the upper 


jaw. 
SWORD graſs, a kind of ſedge, 
SWO/RDIEK, a gledis tor, . 
SWORDS. MAN, a fencer. 


SWORN, having tzken en oath, 


STAGROS, gr, 1 a wild boar, 2 a fort of 


date tee. 

SYBARVTICAL (from the city Syb»ris, whoſe 
inhabitants were famous for their effeminacy 
and luxury) delicate, effeminate, wanton, 
luxartous, coftly.. 

SY AMOUR {of ſycomorus. lat. of vun a 
fig, and Hog fa, gr. a mulberry) a great tree 
like a fig-tree 3 it may be called the mul- 


of 


| berry fig-tree. C But what we corruptly 
Kkkk2 _ 


SYM SYM 
eall the ſycamour, is very different fr 3 a Gen in the ſacrament. 4 a ere * 
the ſycomorus, and is a kind of mapple confeſſion of faith. 1 
with broad leaves. SY MBOLS, 1 (in Algebra) are letters, du. 
SY'COPHANT (of une pαναον,, gr. of cuxn| rafters, figs, or marks, by which any 
a fig, and pa to declare, becauſe the] quantity is repreſented, or which gente 
Athenians gave this name to thoſe who | eddition, ſubtraction, multiplication, ge, , 
gave information of the exportation of figs | (with Medalliſts) certain marks, or att. 
contrary to law) 7 a falſe accuſer, a beartr | butes peculiar to certain perſons, or deities: 
of tales, an informer, a tell-tale. 2 a] as, a thunderbo't with the head of an eg. 
pettyfogger, a wrefter of the law, a knave. | peror d notes ſovereign authority, and pow. 
3 2 wheedler, a flatterer, a cajoler, a pa- er equal to the gods; the trident is ti; 
raſite. 4 a knight of the poſt, a cheat. ſymbol of Neptune, and the peacock of 
 $SY/COPHANCY, falſe dealing, deceit, a | Juno, &c. - | 

| falſe accuſstion, a ſlanderous information. |SYMBOULICAL, of, or belonging to a ſym. 

To SY'COPHANTIZE, to play the ſyco- | bol, myftica!, | 
phant. 5 [To SY MBOLIZE, to ſięnify ſome hiddeg 
SVCO SIS, (of cu eie, gr. of cyxy a fig) a | thing, by certain outward figns,  * 
little excreſcence riſing on the anus in ſhape To SY MBOLIZE ith one, to concur, o 
of a fig. | agree with him 1n any thing. 
SY'DER, or CIDER, wine made of apples. |SYMBOLOUGRAPHY (of ov,uCw a fn. 
SYDERA/TION, (of fyderat:o, lat. of ſyderor | bol, and vga pm to write or deſeribe) a d. 
to be blaſted) 1 a blaſting of trees or plants, | ſeription of, or treatiſe upon ſymbols, 
by exceſſive heat, &c. 2 the being planet- |SY MMACHY (of oujpuvaxie, gt. of oy to. 
Aruck, or a benumming, when one is de- | gether with, and puaxopac to fight) aid d 
prived of the uſe of his limbs, and all ſenſe | aſſiſtance in war. : 
by that means, SYMME TRICAL, of, or belonging to ſyn- 
SVLLABAR, a book treating of ſyllables. metry, 9 
SYLA'BICAL, of, or belonging to a ſyllable. [SYMMETRY (of oupupdgin, gr. of : 
_ SYLLABICATION, . the forming of ſylla- | with, and igt to meaſure) 1 uniforni 
bles. | | ty, a regular or due proportion of each pu 
SY LLABLE (of -unnaCn, gr. of c - | to the Whole. 2 (in Medicine) a gud 
Cayw to comprehend) an articulate ſound | temper of body. | 
formed of one or more letters, SYMPATHF/TIC, or SYMPATHETI 
SY*LLABUS, lat. (of uu Nag, gr. of cvx-| CAL, of, belonging to, or partaking d 
| AazCavy to comprehen i) an index cf the] ſympathy ; that acts, or is acted on 
chief heads of a book, &c. a table, ſympathy. 

SYLLE'PSIS, gr. a grammatical figure, To SY'MPATHIZE (of ouunabtu, gr, 0 
where one is put for many, and many for cu with, and wad to ſuffer) 1 to com 
one. paſſionate, or be affected with. 2 to age. 

SY LLOGISM (of au>neſiowute, gr. of c SYMPATHY, 1 the natural agreement 0 
X:[eCopert to reaſon) a logical way of ar- things, an agreement of affections and incl 
guing, or an argument formed of three| nations. 2 compaſſion, or fellow-feeling. 5 
members or propolitions, called the major, (with Phyſicians) is an indiſpoſition of ond 
minor, and conſequence, wherein ſome| part of the body cauſed by the diſeaſe of tht 

| things being ſuppoſed, or taken for granted, other. | 

4 a concluſion is drawn different from th SYMP+O'NIOUS, of, or belonging to {5m 

| thing ſuppoſed ; as, : ; phony, muſical. | 

If there is a God, he ought to be feared. |SY'MPRONY (of ovupma, gr. of u with 
There is a God | and $y1 a ſound) harmony, 2 concert ( 
Therefore he muſt be ſeared. muſic, a tunable ſinging without jzrring- 

SYLLOGFSTICAL, of, or belonging to 9iſ- SY!/MPHYSIS (of un together, and cn 
putation. | grow) 1 (in Anatomy) a ſpecies of arti 

To SY'LLOGIZE, to argue by ſyllogiſm. lation whetein two bones grow togeiher, | 

SYLPHS, nomes, fairies, genii. : as neither retains any diſſ inct motion. 2 

11 SVL VAN (ef fyl/va, a wood, or foreſt) of, Surgery) a coaleſcence of the natur: i 

or belonging to woods and foreſts, ſages. 

 SYLP A I, the fabulous god of the woods. | M Lock „gr. (in Rhetoric) a figure, vit 
SYLVE'STRIS, lat. ( lun, a wood) that | ſeveral ſentences or clauſes have the ſime h 

| grows wild, or in the woc ds. ginning and ending. 

SYLVFCOLIST (of „ lvicola, lat. of ſylua a SY'MPTOM (of gvaunlv ua, gr. of curls 


wood, and ch to inhabit, or dwell) a dwel- to happen) 1 an accident, or effect, acl 
panying a diſzaſe, 2 a fign, or muk, 4 


ler in a wood, a forefier, a woodman. 
SYMBOL (of guwu3v, gr. of cvucarnu appearance in a diſesſe, which indeed 
nature and quality. 


to confider dilizencly) 1 a ſign, or token 
2 a myſtical ſentence, a motto, or Ge: SYMPTOMA'TICQ, or SYMP Tobe! 


* 


SYN 


CAL, of, belonging to, or attended with 


ſome ſym ptom. 


NE RESIS (of oovaigroic, gr. of æuva¹ο 


to contract) a contraction of two vowels, or 
fyllables into one. 


ey NAGO'GICAL, of, or belonging to a ſy- 


nagogue. 

INAGOGUE (of ouvaywſn, gr. of ouyayw 
to gather together, of cu with, and a to 
anw) 1 2 congregation, or aſſembly. 2 a 
particular aſſembly of Jews, met to perform 
the offices of religion. 3 a Jewith church, 
or the place wherein they meet. 

SYNALOE'PHA, lat. (of awanupn, gr. of 
ua to join together, of avy together, 
and a) SZ to ſmear) a colliſion of a vowel 
Jeft out in ſcanning. 

VCH E, gr. (of ourzyxw to make nar- 
row of cu with, and aſy» to conſtringe) 
a kind of ſquincy wherein the internal 
muſcles of the throat are attracted. : 

SYNA/'RTHROSIS (of uv: eros, gr. of u 
together, and ag9ov a joint) a kind of arti- 
tulation wherem the bones are bound ſo 
faſt together, that they are rendered im- 
moveable with regard to each other. It is 


divided into three kinds, viz, Sutura, Har- | 


monia, end Gomphoſis. 

SYNATHROE/SMUS (of owna%gnowmec, gre 

of qv! together, and abęeg to gather) a fi- 
gure in rhetoric, when ſeveral matters of a 
different nature ate heaped up together, | 

SYNCATEGORE'MA, gr. a term in logic, 
benifying a word that | fignifies little or no- 
thing of itſelf, but as Joined to other words, 
28 none, ſome, all, &c. - 

SYNCATEGOREMA/TICAL, that has no 

_ predicamental, or ſelf- fignification. 

iTNCHO'RESIS, gr. (with Rhetoricians) a 
granting, or allowing a figure wherein an ar- 
gument is ſcoffingly yielded to, and then re- 
torted upon the ot jector. 

SYNCHRO/NICAL (of ur, gr. together 
with, and y:ovo; time) being, or done to- 
gether at the ſame time, contemporary, of 
the ſame” time, or ſtanding, 

SYNNCHRONISM, the happening of things, 
or remarkable tra nſactions or peſſages at one 
and the ſame time, 

SI\NCHYSIS, gr, 1 (in Rhetoric) a confuſed 
heap of words. 2 (with Oculiſts) a preter 
natural confuſion of the humours of the 
eye. 3 (in Grammar) a confuſed, or diſor- 
derly placing of works in a ſentence. 

SYNCHONDRO315, (of 5uvy:13;wot;, gr. of 
ow with, and ycrFeo; 2 cartiiage) a kind of 
articulation, being a ſpecies of ſymphyſis, 
wherein the bones are connected together by 
an intervening cartilage, 

To SY'NCOPATE (of cvſuonlw to cut eff 
I to cut off, take away, ſhorten, or make an 
elfion, 2 to ſwoon, or faint away. 

SYNCOPA'TION (in Muſic) notes driven tili 


SYN 


SY'NCOPE 3, gr. (of owyxonlo to cut off} 

1 a figure in Grammar when a ſyllable, or 

letter is taken out of the middle of a word. 

2 a fainting, or ſwooning, wherein the pa- 

tient remains without any ſenſible reſpira- 

tion, &c, 3 a driving note, in muſic. 

SYNDE'SMOSIS (of ow:7puoots, gr. of ou 

with, and T:74'; a chain) the ſame as SY N= 

NEUROSIS ; which ſee, 

SYNDESMUS (of ue jr'g gr. of ourdew to 

bind) 1 a joining together, a bend, a tie. 

2 (with Grammorians) a conjunction. 

SY'NDIC (of oud:x0;, gr. of ouy with and 

Run the law) a cenſor, or comptroller, a 

burgeſs, or recorder of 2 town. 

SY'NDICABLE, object to cenivre, 

SY/NDICATE, or SV UICSHIP, 1 the place 

or office of a ſyndic. 2 the time of one's 

being a ſyndic. 

SYNDROME , gr. (of uy together, and 

Teixw to run) 1 a concourſe, a running, or 

meeting together of many perſons in the 

ſame place, 2 (in Phyſic) the concurrence, 
or appearing of ſeveral ſymptoms in the ſame 
diſeaſe, 

SYNE/CDOCHE A, {of gun ,,, gr. of 

ouvexdey 0p454 to accept together with) 1 a fi- 

gure, when a part i 11i4erftoud by the whole, 
or the whole by the port: the genetal for 
| the ſpecial, or the ſpecial tor the general; 
and the matter for the thing, 2 (in Grame 
mar) a figure when the -blative of the part, 
or the adjunct, is changed into the accuſa» 
tive. 

SYNECHPHO!NESI”, or SYVMPHO/NE- 
SIS. See SYN ZRESTS. | 
SYNEDRENO/NTA (of uv e, gr. of cu 
with, end #22wat to continue) the common 
ſymptoms in a diſeaſe, wich do neither 
owe their riſe from the nature of it, nor do 
neceſſarily accompany it; yet fignify the 

greatneſs, continuance, &c. of it. 

SINGULTT \, lat. the hicket, or hick up. 

SY'NGR-/PHA, lat. (of 2-ygaqn, gr. of c 

together with, and y;apw to write) a deed 

or writing ſigned by both parties. 

SYNNEU KO>I>, (of oumtuencs;, gr. of guy 
with, pa ve a nerve) a kind of articula- 
tion, wherein the bunes are connected to- 
gether by a Iiz+ment, 

VINO D (oi ouv230;, gr. of u together with, 
and 6325 a way} # convoc-tion. or general 
meeting of eccleſiaſtics, to conſult about re- 
ſigious effaits, a c unetl. 

A dioceſan VN OD, is one where none but 
the cccleſiaſtics of one dioceſe meet. 

general SYINOD, is an aſſembiy of the 
clergy of H n ions. 

A national SYNOD, is the meeting of the 
clergy of a nation. 

A provincial SY'NOD, is an affembly of the 
clergy of a province. 

SVNO DAL, ſub. 1 a tribute-money formerly 


| the time falls even again, 


paid to the biſhop, ot arch-deacon, by the 
interior 


inferior clergy, at Eafter- viſitation, 2 the 
ſynod of itſelt. 
SYNODAL, SYNO/DICAL, or SYNO'DI- 


AlL, doe in a ſynod. 
SYNO'DIC, or SYNO/DICAL month (with 


Aſtronomers) is that period or interval of 


time between two conjunctions of the ſun 
and moon. | 

SYNO'DICAL, 1 of, or belonging to a ſynod. 
2 of, or belonging to the courſe of the moon. 

.STNOECEO!SIS (ef oururuaon;, gr. agree- 
ment) a rhetorical figure, when two contra» 
ries ate predicated of the ſame perſon or 
thing, and both truly. | 

SYNO'NY MA (of ouvawyue, gr. of cuy alike, 
and r a name) words of one and the 
ſame fgnification, 

SYNO'NYMOUS, or SYNO'NYMAL, of, 
or belonging to the ſame name or fignifica- 
tion, or that has the ſame import, or fignt- 
fication with another, 

SYNO'NY MY (of ouyawyn, gr. of cu alike, 
and cyopuc a name) a figure in rhetoric when 
divers words are uſed of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion; ſo Cicero concerning Cataline ſays, 
abiit, evaſit, erupit, i. e. he's gone, he's 
fled, he's eſcaped. 

 STNO'PSIS, gr. (of cu alike, and o7:Jopuas to 
look) a compendtum, epitome, or extract, 

SYNTA'GMA, gr. (of ow alike, and gage 

do ſet in order) 1 a diſpoſing, or placing 
things in an orderly manner. 2 a treatiſe, 
or large diſcourſe upon a ſubject. 


SY'NTAX (of ovilatic, gr. of ov alike, and 


Tegrw to ſet in order) the order of conftru- 
ction or connection of the words of a language 
into ſentences and phraſes. ; 
SVNTECTOE (of owlnxl:zo;, gr. of ure - 
tea to liquify) a deep conſumption, a 
lingering ſickneſs that waſteth the body. 
SYNTE'RESIS, gr. (of ow with, and n 


SYS. 


Gtions already proved ; thus proceeding by 
regular method or chain till they come th 
the concluſion, as is done in Euelid's cle. 
ments, and the demonſtrations of the zh. 
cients, and is oppoſed to the analytical me. 
thod called reſolution. 

SYNU'SIASTS (of ouy with, and #71 ſub. 

ſtance) a ſect of heretics, who maintaine 

that there was but one ſingle nature in our 
bleſſed Saviour. 

SY'/PHILIS (of o with, and Pina, gr. low) 

the venereal diſeaſe, a 

RINGE (of ſyrinx, lat. of ungen er. to 
hiſs) a ſquirt, or pipe for the injection af 
liquor s. 

To SY RINGE, to inject liquors into fone 

part of the body. | 

SYRINGOTO MATA, gr. (of ov;ilt, a pips 
and rohen a cutting) a ſurgeon's iaſtrument 

for opening fiſtulas, c. 

STRINGO 10 MIA, gr. (of viſt a pipe, ind 

Teavw to cut) the cutting or opening a fl. 

tula, 

SY'RTIS, lat. (of cugleis, gr. of oves:;a ted} 
two gulfs upon the coaſt of Africa in the 
Mediterranean ſea, full of tholes, binks of 

ſand, and rocks; whence any quickfand, or 

\, ſhelf made by the drift of ſand and grave], 
are called by this name, 

SY”RUP (of Hrupus, lat. of N, ard, x 
portion) a compoſition of a thick conliftence, 
made of the juice of herbs, flowers, &c, boil. 
ed up with ſugar. 

SYSSARCOSIS, gr. (of -vy with, and ou! 
fleſt) x (in Anatomy) a kind ef atticuli- 
tion by the intervention of fleſh, 2 (in Sur- 
gery) a method of curing wounds of the head, 

eſpecially when a part of the ſcalp is loft, by 
promoting a granulation or growth of new 
fleſh. 3 a preternatural growth of fleſh about 


4 
4 


to ſave} a remorſe, prick, or ſting of con- 
ſcience, 

SYNTERE'TICA (of guy with, and Trg:zw to 
preſerve, gr.) that part of phyſic which treats 
of rules for the preſervation of health. 

SYNTEXIS (of 7uiln#55, gr. of cu with, and 
Tnx to liquify) a colliquation, or attenuation 
of the ſolids of the body, | 


SYNTHEST), gr. (of ou with, and Tiny 
to put) I a jotaing together, 2 a grammati- 
cal figure, when a noun collective fingular is 
joined with a verb plural, or when a ſub- 


ſtantive expreſſed by another is underſtcod.; SYSTEMA/TICAL, of, belonging to, or te: 


3 (in Ph-rmacy) the compounding or putting 


the coats and veſſels of the teſtes. 

SY'STEM {of gurluua, gr. of cus together 
with, and tl to ſtand) the body or com- 
paſs of the principles of a ſcience. 

SY'STEM of the evorld, an hypotheſis, of 
ſuppoſition of a certain order, and arrange» 
ment of the ſeveral parts of the univerls 
whereby they explain all the phenomena ot 
appearances of the heavenly bodies, their 
motions, changes, &c. The moſt celebrated 
are the Pythagorean or Copernican, the Po- 
lemaic and Tychonic ; which ſce. 


duced into a ſyſtem, 


teveral things together, 2s the making a SY'STOLE 3, gr. (of uz: to conti d, 


compound medicine out of {imple ingredients. 
4 that part of ſurgery which takes in the 
reuniting of divided parts. 5 the anatomi- 
co! connection of the bones of a ſceleton. 
SVNTHE TIC, or SYNTHE TICAL, of, 
or belonging to ſyntheſis. 
SYNTHETIC merhbod (with Mathematicians) 
is 3 methce of purſuing the truth by reaſons 


of ou together, and S tee to (en) 
1 a contraction, drawing, ftraitening, 0 
preſſing together. 2 (in Grammat) L figure 
of proſody. whereby a long ſyllable is m4 
ſhort. 3 (with Anatomilts) the contract! 
of the heart of an animal, whereby the 
blood is forcibly driven into the great arte!) 


to be diſtributed throughont the ter 27 
N - 


| before eſtabliſhed and aſſumed, or by pro. 


ty 


SY 2 


Anatomiſts) the pair of nerves that convey 
ſenſe from the brain to the reſt of the body. 
4 (with Aſtronomers) the conjunction and 


oppoßtion of a planet with the ſun, 


SY Z 

SYZY GIA, gr. (of ogy together with, and 
ulis A yoke) 1 a joining, yoking, or couple- 
ing together». 2 (in Grammar) the coupling 
of different feet together in a verſe, 3 (wich 


* 


„* 
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t, is the ninetcenth letter and fifteenth - conſonant of our al- 
phabet; it is formed in the voice by a ſtrong expulſion of the 


＋ 9 breath through the mouth, upon à ſudden drawing back of 


the tongue from the fore - part of the palate, with the lips at the 
ſame time open. The proper ſound of this letter is that in tan, ten, 
tin, ton, tun, fat, let, hit, pot, put. When it comes before 75 followed 
by another vowel, it is ſounded like /; as in nation, potion, expa- 
tate, &. When aſpirated, that is, when þ comes after it, it has 
a two-fold ſound ; one clear and acute, as in thin, theory, thief, &c. 


the more obtuſe and obſcure, as in then, thoſe, their, &c. Some. 
ſay that ? ſounds like ch before eons, 05, ubs; as in beauteous, por- 


tentous, tortuous; but I think 
would not recommend it. 


TAB 


ABA/CCO (fo called from the iſland of 
Tabago in the Weſt-Indies) a well 
known plant, 3 

TA BAR D, or TA'BERD, 1 ſort of ſhort 
gown reaching no lower than the middle of 
the leg. 2 an herald's coat. 3 à ſort of 
-eveleſs coat. 

TA'BBY, ſub, a fort of thick filk Ruff, 

TA'BBY, adj. black and white, 

To TABBY, to preſs a ſtuff under a calender 
to make a repreſentation of waves thereon, 
as on watered tabby. 

TABE'LLION, a notary- public. 

TA'3ER, or TABOUR (of tabourir, fr.) a 
im>!] drum. 

?A'BERER, one that plays upon a tabour. 

TABERNACLE (of tabernaculum, lat, of ta- 


berra a houſe made of boards) 1 a tent, or 
pavilion, 2 the tent where the ark of the, 
covenant was kept ꝛmong the ancient Jews. 


3a little veſſel in which the popiſh pyx is 
pot on the altar, 4 a wooden chapel for 
divine ſervice, 

he feaſt of TA'BIRNACLES, a feaſt ob- 
ſerved by the Jews for ſeven days, beginning 
the fifth day of the ſeventh month, eating 
and abiding in tents and tebernacles, in com- 
memoration of their fathers dwelling in 

_ [ents after their coming out of Egypt. 

14BES, lat. (of tales to pine away) a gene- 
tel name for conſumptions of all kinds, 

T4 BID (of rabidus, lat. of rabes a conſump- 
non] 1 conſumptive, decay'd, 
ing, waſting away, 


this a vicious pronunciation, and 


* 


1 


TABCFIC (of rab cus, lat. of tabes a con- 
ſumption, and facio to make) conſumptive, 
bringing into a conſumption, waſting. 

TABLATURE (of :abuia, lat. a table) a mu- 
fic-book, containing inſtructions for playing 
on the Jute, &c, | | 

TABLE, 1 a piece of houſhold furniture well 
known.. 2 a ſort of board whereon the an- 
cients uſed to write their laws. 4 the index 
to a book, 4 (in Anatomy) lamina, plates; 
as the two tables of the ſkull, 5 (in Archi- 
tecture) a ſmooth ſimple member, or orna- 
ment of various forms, but generally in that 
of a long ſquate. | 

Projearing TABLE (in Architecture) is ſuch 
as ſtands out from the naked fide of a wall 


pedeſtal, &c. which it adorns, 

A raking TABLE (in Architectae) is one 
that is hollowed in the dye or ſquare of the 
pedeſtal, and elſewhere, and which is uſually 
encompaſied with a moulding. 

Apelles's TABLE, a pictured table, repre- 
ſenting the excellency of ſobriety on one 
fide, and the deformity of intemperance and 
vice on the other. 

Razed TA'BLE (in Architecture) an imboſſ- 
ment in a frontiſpiece, for the putting on an 
inſcription, or other ornament in ſculpture, 

Crowned TABLE (in Architecture) is one that 
is covered with a cornice, and in which is 
cut a boſſo relie vo, or a piece of black tuar- 
ble incruſtated for an inſcription. 


2 conſum · Riſticated TABLE (in Architecture) is 7 
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TAD 
which is picked, and whoſe ſurface ſeems to 
be rough, as in grotto's. | 

TA'BLE diamond (with Jewellers) one whoſe 
upper ſuctace is quite flat, and only the fides 
cut in angles. 

TA'BLER, a boarder. . 

TA'BLES, 1 a certain game. 2 (in the Ma- 
thema ties) ſyſtems of numbers ready calcu- 
lated. 3 (in Perſpective) plain ſurfaces ſup- 


poſed to be tranſparent, and perpendicular to | 


the horizon; perſpective planes, 

TA/BCR%, or TA'BRET, a ſmall drum. 

TABOURE!T, fr. a low ſtool. 

To have the privilege of the TABOURE'T, 
to have the privilege, as ſome great ladies 1n 
France have, of fitting in the queen's pre- 
ſence, 81 

TA'BULAR, of, or belonging to a table. 

TABULA/TION (of tabalatio, lat. of tabula a 
board) 1 a joining or clofing of boards, a 
flooring. 2 a boarded floor, a building made 
of boards. : i 

ABU, lit. (of tabeo to corrupt) 1 corrupt, 
filthy and black gore, foul blood. 2 a pot- 
ſonous quality, poiſon. 

TA'CAMAHA'C, a kind a refinous gum, 
brought from New Spain, ; 8 

TA'CENT (of racens, lat. of taces to keep ſi - 

lence) 1 filent, without ſpeaking. 2 flill, 

quiet, without noiſe. 

TA'/CES, an armour for tke thighs. 

TACH, or TACHE, a cl-ſp, hook, or buckle, 

TTA'CHYGRAPHY (of raxuyzzq9ia, gr. of 
raxug quick, and g pw. to write) the art 

of quick writing, ſhort- hand. | 

TA'CIT (of tacitus, lat. of races to keep ſilence) 
implied, or meant, though not expreſſed, 

TACITU RNITY (of taciturnitas, lat. of ta- 
ceo to keep filence) 1 a filent humour, or of 
very few words. 2 ſecrecy, keeping council, 

TACITU'RNOUS (of raciturnus, lat.) ſilent, 
ſaying nothing. re 

TACK, 1 aliitle nail. 2 faſt, or firm, 3 
ill-taſted. 

To TACK, 1 to faſten with tacks, or ſmall 
nails, 2 to ſew ſlightly, 3 to change, or 

take other meaſures. 4 to bring the ſhip's 
head the other way, | 

TA'CKLING, or TACKLE, 1 all the ropes, 
or cordage of a ſhip. 2 ropes uſed to heave 
goods into or out of a ſhip. 3 things, goods, 
Ruff, FT: 


TA'CTICAL, of, or belonging to battle array. 

TA'CTICS (of ax rina, gr. of Tagzw to put 
in order) 1 the art of diſpoſiog any number 
of men into a proper form of battle. 2 the 
#rt of making military engines to throw 
ſtones, fire-2lls, &c. 

TACTILE (of ra#ilts, lat. of tango to touch) 
that m2y be felt, tangible. 

TA'CTION {of cad, lat.) a touching or feel- 


ing 
TADCASTER, [W. bon. 1®. 5e. lat. 559, 
75%. a town ia the welt riding of Youk- 


- 


- hire, fitnate on the Warfe, which fall a 
the Ouſe not far from hence, and ner the 
meeting of the Cheſter road and that from 


Cambridge to York. It is chiefly noted for 
lime ſione, which are reckoned very ſtrong 
Here is a market on thurſday, Diſtant from 
London 142 computed, and 182 meaſures 
miles, and g from York. 


TA'DDY, a pleaſant liquor iffuing out of , | 


ſpungy tree in America, 
TA'DPOLE, a young frog before it is perfeg. 
ly formed. 
TAE'NITA, lat. (of rain, gr. a fillet, of rw, 
to extend) 1 a ribband, an headband, a fillet, 
or hair-lace, to tie up the hair with, 22 
wreath at the top of a pillar, a roſe or bord. 
er. 3 a btoad- bellied worm like a piece of 


tape, 

TA'FFEREL (of. taffereel, dut. a little table) 
the uppermoſt part, frame, rail over the prop 
of a ſhip. 

TAFFETY (of taffata, ital.) a kind of ſmooth 
fine filk ſtuff, with fine gloſs, 

TAG, the point of a lace, 

To TAG, 1 to put a tag to a lace, 2 to ful. 

low, or come after. 


| TAG-RAG, a pitiful ragged fellow. | 
TAGACIOUS (of tagax, lat. of tage, i. e. 


tango to touch) avaritious, that loves to finger 
money, 

TAIL, 1 the train of a beaſt, fowl, or fiſh. 2 
tally, or piece of wood cut in notches, uſed 
by bakers and others. 3 (with Botanifts) the 
pedicle of a plant. 4 (in Law) a limited fee 

- oppolite to fee-fimple; it is that inheti- 
tance whereof a man is ſeized to him,and the 
heirs of his body. | 

Dove TAIL (with Workmen) a ſort of firong 
joint. 

Dragon's TAIL (in Aſtronomy) the deſcend- 
ing node of a planet. 

Swallow TAIL (in Fortification) a kind of out- 
work, the ſides of which open and ſpread to- 
ward the field, and draw narrower toward 
the gorge, 

TAILLYIR, fr. (in Architecture) the flit 
ſquare ſtone on the top of a pillar ; the abi- 
cus. 

TATLOR, (of taileur, fr.) a maker of clothes, 

To TAVLOR, to make garments. 

TAINCT, a kind of red-coloured little ſpider 
that infeſts cattle in the ſummer · time. 

TAINT, adj. (of atteint, fr.) convicted of : 
crime. 

TAINT, ſub. 1 conviction, 
blur, or ſpot. 

To TAINT, 1 to corrupt, or give an ill ſmell 
to, 2 to infect with bad principles. 3 00 

. bribe, or corrupt. 4 to convict of a crime, 

To TAKE, 1 to receive from another. 2 {0 
ſeize, or lay hold of, 3 to drink, or ſwal- 
low, as to take phyſic. 4 to catch, to 
take fire. 5 to put up the noſe, as to take 
ſnuff, 6 to receive, or bear, as to take 30 

1m 


2 infection. 
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TAL 


into 

ö j reſſion. 

a ſe. 5 to take away, as to take one's life. 

for to hire, or agree for, 10 to ſucceed, or 

: de ſucceſsful. 11 to get by force, as to take 

5 3 town, & c. 12 to give, as to take one a 

red dar on the ear. 13 to believe, as thie 1 
take to be the beſt way, 14 to follow, as to 

fa take bad courſes, 15 to put up, as to take 
an affront, 16 to conceive, as a woman 


Joes, 17 to fill, as to take up a ſpace, 
TLARIA, lat, (of talus the ankle) r ſhoes 

with wings, Which Mercury, according to 
2 the parts about the 


iet, , the poets, wore. 
24 ankles. x EN 
rd TALBOT, a dog with his tail turned up, 


noted for his quick ſcent in finding out the 
lodgings, tracts, and forms of beaſts, and 
purſuing them with open movth, and a con- 
tinual cry, with ſuch eagerneſs, that, if not 
taken off by the huntſman, he is ſpoiled. 

TALE, 1 a tory, a fable. 2 a malicious re- 
port, or ſtory of one. 3 number, or quan- 
tity, ; 

l. TALE- bearer, 1 à ſpreader of tales. 2 a tell- 
tale, | | 
TALENT (of talentum, lat.) 1 a certain ſum of 
gold and ſilver among the ancients, 2 good 

parts, or endowments. . 
TALISMAN (of or, chald, an image) an 
artificial magical image, or figure made un- 
de certain conftellations, and diſpoſitions of 
the heavens. a 
TALISMA'NICAL, of, or belonging to a ta- 

liſman, - 


or one that gives credit to them. 
TALK, 1 diſcourſe, or prittle-prattle, 2 2 
ſhining foſſil ſtone, diviſible into very thin 
pellocid laminz, and a little flexible, 
To TALK, to diſcourſe, or prattle, 
TALKATIVE, loquacious, full of talk, 
TALL, 1 high, or lofty. 2 eminent, conſi- 
f derable, ; | 
T4/LLA, lat. (of talus the ankle) a ſwelling of 
the gout about the ankles, | 
TALLAGE, 1 a general name for all taxes, 
2 en impoſition anciently paid, either to the 
king as lord paramount, or a ſubordinate 
lord 


To TALLAGE, to aſſeſs, or charge the tal- 
lage, 
TALLA'TIO, lat. (in an Univerſity) a keep- 


ing an account, as by tallies, of the bottles, 


or deliveries of meat and drink in a college. 

TA'LLOW, the fat of beaſts melted. 

TA'LLOW tree,a certain tree growing in China, 
which produces a ſort of unQuous juice, of 
which candles are made. 

TALLOWISH, grealy, or of the nature of 
tallow. | 

TA'LLY (of taille, fr.) a cloven piece of wood 


to ſcore up an account upon by netches, the” 


debtor keeping one part, and the creditor 
the other, 5 


TALI'SMANIST, one that makes taliſmans, 


T AM 


7 to catch, as to take one in a' To TALLY, 1 to mark upon a tally, 2 to 


agree, or anſwer ex-Qly, ; 

TA'LLYMAM, one who ſells clothes, linen, 
and other neceſſ ies on credit, to be paid by 
weekly peyments. i 

TA/LMUD (of von, heb, doctrine, of 39 
to learn) two books of the decrees and con- 
ſtitotions of the Jewiſh Rabbies, wherein is 
collected all that relates to the explicetion of 
their law, It confiſts of two general parts, 
the Miſchna, which contains the text, con- 
fiſting of various traditions of the Jews, and 
explanations of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture ; 
and the Gemara, which contains the com- 
mentaries, and is, as it were, a gloſſory on 
the Miſchna, The Jeruſalem Talmud was 
written by R. Jo hanam, in the Land of 
Ifrael ;.and the BabylonianTalmud was writ 
in Babylon, and is of greater efteem than the 
former, and is always called ſimply, the 
Talmud. 

TALMU'DICAL, of, or belonging to the 
Talmud. 

TA'/LMUDIST, one well verſed or fludious in 
the Talmud, 

TALON, fr. (the heel) 1 the claw of a bird 
of prey. 2 the nail of a leaſt of prey. 3 


(with Architects) a ſmall member” made of 


ſquaze fillets, and a ftrait cymathum : it is 
different from an aflr-gal, the latter being a 
round member; whereas the talon conſiſts 
of two portions of a circle, one on the out- 
fide, and the other within, 

Reverſed TA!LON, is a talon with the con- 
cave part uppermoſt, 

TALPA, lat. 1 a mole. 2 (with Surgeons) 
a ſwelling that is pretty large and ſoft, ge- 
nerally arifing in the head and face; it takes 
its nme from its preying upon the ſcull un- 
der the ſkin, as a mole creeps under the 
ground : they raife the ſkin from the peri- 
cranium, and generally denote the foulneſs 
of the bone underneath, 

TA'LSHIDE, or TA/LWOOD, Gre wood cleft 
and cut into billets of a certain length, 
THLUS, lat. (in Anatomy) the eſtragalus, or 

bone of the heel. 

TALUS, lat. (in Fortification) is the ſlope 
given to the rampart or wall, that it may 
and the firmer, 

Exterier YA'LUS, is the ſlope on the outſide 
towards the cc uniry, which is made as lit- 
tle as poſſible. 

Interior ALU, is the ſlope on the inſide to- 
wards the town. | 

Superior TA\LUS, js a flope on the top of the 
parapet, that allows the ſoldiers to, defend 
the covert-way with ſmall ſhot, which they 
could not do if it ws level, 

TA/MARIND (of tamarindus, Jat. of JN 
at b. a date) an Indian fruit like green dem- 
ſcens of a tart agree3ble toſte, called by fume 
Ipdian dates. 


TA\MARISE (of ramarie, lat. of pοοο hieb. 
1111 abſter- 
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abſterfion, becauſe of its cleanſing quality) a 
kind of ſhrub, accounted a ſpecitic in all 
d iſorders of the ſpleen. 

TA'MBAC, or TAMBA/QUA, a mixture of 
gold and copper, which the Siameſe eſteem 
above pure gold. ä 

TA'MBARINE, a fort of muſical inſtrument. 

TAMBOUR, fr. 1 a little drom. 2 a fine 


4/ 


TAN 
principal burgeſſes ; and it has a eonfiger. 
able trade in narrow cloths, and other ma. 
nufectures. Its church is collegiate, any 
ſtands in the weſt part, and there is alſo 1 
free grammar. ſchool, Its market is on fa. 
turday, its fairs on Aſh- wedneſday, April 
the 23d, July the 15th, and October the 


ſieve. 3 (in Architecture) a member in the 
Corinthian and Compoſite capitals, that has 
ſome reſemblance of a drum. 4 alſo a little 
box of timber work, covered with a cieling 
wichinſide the porch of ſome churches, to 
keep out the wind by folding doors, 5 (in 
Maſonry) a round ſtone, or courſe of ſtones 
not ſo high as a diameter, ſeveral whereof 
form the ſhaft of a column. 

TAME, [W. lon. 1 deg. lat, 519. 41.] a 
market-town of Oxfordſhire, takes its name 
from the river Tame, which here enters 
the county from Buckinghamſhire, and is 
navigable hither for barges; and the north 
fide of the town is waſhed by it, as the eeſt 
and weſt fides are by two ſmall brooks. This 
town firſt began to flouriſh in the reign of 
Henry I'I, when Henry Lexington, Biſhop 
of Lincoln, brought the road to Ailſbury 
through it, It has a free-ſchool ; an almſ- 
houle for five poor men and one woman z 
and a fine large church. Its market is on 
tueſday ; and it has f.irs on September the 

29th, and two tueſdays after. Diſtant from 
London 437 computed, and 45 meaſured 
miles, and 15 from Oxford. 


TAME, 1 gentle, not wild. 2 humble, ſub- 


miſſive. 

To TAME, 1 to make gentle. 2 to hamble, 
or conquer. 8 | 

TA'MEABLE, that may be tamed. 

TA'MELY, 1 after a gentle manner. 2 cow 
ardly, without reſiſlance. 

TAMM, a ſort of wor ſted ſtuff, that lies 
co: klect. \ 

To TA/MPER, 1 to praQtiſe upen, to endea- 
vour to draw in, or bring over to one's pur- 
poſe. 2 to make uſe of many kinds of me- 
dicines. : 

TAMPIN, TA/MPION, or TA'MPEKIN, a 
wooden topple, ſerving to cloſe a veſſel; 
particularly to keep the ball in a cannon from 
the powder, | | 

TA'VPOY, a curious ſort of drink made of 
gilliflowers in the Muluccos and Philippine 
iſlands. 

TAMWORTH, [W. lon. 19. 38“. lat. 52 
4c'.] a borough town, ſituate where the 
Anker falls into the Tame, which divides 
the town in half, the eaſt part being in 
Warwickfhire, and the weſt part in Staf- 
foraſhire, and each chuſes a member of par- 
3:amgat. It is the oldeſt town in theſe parts, 

nd has been much more conſiderable than 
2. preſent ; tho? it is a corporation governed 


13th, Diſtant from London 89 computes 
| and 107 meaſured miles, 23 from Stafford, 
and 38 from Warwick, = 

TA'MY, See Tammy. 

To TAN, 1 to dreſs a hide with tan, 2 6 

burn as the ſun does. 3 to be ſun-burnt, 

TAN, the bark of oak ground to a powder 

| to be uſed in dreſſing ſkins, 

TANACLES, certain inſtruments of torture 
like pincers, 

TANG, 1 an ill taſte in meat. 2 an ill taste 

in drink, 

TANGENT (of tangens, lat. of tango to 
touch) in Geometry, a right line drawn per. 
pendicular to the radius of a circle, and juf 
touching the circumference of it; as the 
_ line B C is a tangent to that circle, See 

g. 15. 

TANGENT of an arch, is a right line 
drawn perpendicular from the end of the 
diameter, paſſing to one end of the arch, 
and limited, by a right line drawn from the 
center, through the other end of the arch; 
thus BC is the tangeat of the arch DEB, 
See fig. 15. 

TAINGENT of @ conic ſection, or otber al. 

gebraic curve, is a right line drawn cutting 

the axis. 5 

Artificial TANGENTS, are the logarithms of 

the tangents of arches, 

Line of TA/NGENTS, is the lengths of the 
tangents of arches projeRted on a ſcale, ſet- 
tor, &c. . | 

Method of TA'NGENTS, is the method d 
determining the quantity of an algebraic 
curve, the equation defining that curve being 
iven. 

TA'NGIBLE (of tangibilis, lat. of tanger 

be touched) which may be touched, 

TA/NNGLE, a ſea weed. 

To TANGLE, See To IN TAN GTE. 

TANISTRY, an Iriſh law, or cuſtom, where- 

by the moſt powerful and worthy inheritel 

the principality. | 

TANK, 2 ciſtern to keep water in. 

TANK ARD, a drinking pot with a cover, 

To i ANN, See To Tan, 

TA NN*R, one that prepares hides and ſkins, 

by tanning them ſo as to meke them leather 

TAN9UAM, lat. an univerſity word for ot 

that is fit company for fellows. 

TA'NSY, 1 tanacetum, the name of an herb, 

2 2 pancake made with it. 

To TA'NTALISE (of Tantalus, 2 king of 

Phrypia) 1 to deceive, or defraud under 4 

ſpecious fhew. 2 to incite to an eger defi 


by two ballitfe, one for each part, and 24 
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of a thing, but not ſuffer to enjoy it. 
| 5 - Joy TAN 


TAR 
TANTALUS, a king of Corinth, or, accord- 
cording to Euſebius, of Phrygia ; who en- 
tertaining the gods at a banquet, divulged 
cheir ſecrets afterwards, for which, ſome 
6, he was condemned to Hell to be in fear 
of a great ſtone ready always to fall on his 
besd. Others give a different account both 
of his crime and puniſhment, namely, that 
he invited the gods to a banquet, and to 
prove their divinity killed his ſon Pelops, 
drefſed and ſet his limbs before them baked 
in paſte ; which they diſcovering, prepared 
2 banquet for him in Hell, where he was to 
fand in water to the chin, and to have 
pleaſant fruits juſt at his lips, without any 
power to ſatisfy his hunger, or quench the 


thirſt, 

TaNTAMONNT (of tast ſo much, and mon- 
tr to amount, fr.) equivalent, or equal. 

TANTI'VY (of tanta, with ſo much, and vi 
force, lat.) 1 a full gallop, or full ſpeed. 2 
a nick-name given by Tanatias to a wordly 
churchman, that beftirs himſelf for prefer- 
ment. ; 

TAP, 12 foſſet and ſpiggot to draw liquors 
out of a veſſel. 2 a ſurgeon's infirument to 
draw the water out of a dropſical perſon, the 
trochar, 3 a rap, or little blow, 

To TAP, 1 to broach a veſſel. 2 to perform 

+ the operation called paracenteſis. 3 to give 
a little blow. 4 (with Hunters) to make a 
noiſe as a hare does at rutting time, 

To TAP a tree (in Horticulture) to make an 
;ncifion in the bark of a tree, to let out the 
vice. 

10 TAP a tree at the root, to open it round 
abut the root. | 

TAPASSA'NT (in Hunting) lurking, or 
ſquatting» 

TAPE, a fort of ſtuff, uſed by women to tie 
their aprons, &c. | 

TAPEDNOSIS, gr. i. e. humiliation, (of 
Ta3:;y0 to humble, of ramzuve; low) a fi- 
gure in rhetoric, when the orator ſpeaks 
leſs than the truth, *' 

TAPER, ſub, 1 a torch, or flambeau 
long wax-light. 3 a candle. | 

TAPER, or TA/PERING, adj. conical, 
large at one end and ſmall at the other, 
like a cone, or pyramid. 

TA/PER bored (with Gunners) a piece is ſaid 
to be taper bored, when it is wider at the 
mouth than at the breech. 

TAPESTRY, or TA'PISTRY (of tapiſſerie, 
of rag, gr. cloths which are wrought with 
pictures of divers colours) a cutious fort of 
manufacture for hanging of rooms, &c, em- 
belliſhed with pictures of div-rs colours. 

* TA'PPY, to lie concealed, ſpoken of a 
zer. 

TA PSTER, a drawer at en inn, or ale- houſe. 

TA PTO W (in Military affairs) a beat of the 
cum called the retreat. 
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from the trunks of old pine trees. 2 a ſea- 
man, or ſailor, 

TARANTARA, the ſound of a trumpet, in 
calling to battle, 

TARANTA'TI, perſons. bitten by the taran- 

tula, 

TARANNTISM, the diſtemper that atiſeth 

from the bite of a tarantula, 

TAR ANTULA, lat. (of Tarentum, a city in 
Apulia, where it is found) a venomous »ſh- 
colaured ſpider ſpeckled with a littie white 
and black, or red and green ſpots, about the _ 
fize of an acorn, and having eight feet and 
2s many eyes; it is hairy, and from its mouth 
proceed two forts of horns or trunks with ex- 
ceeding ſharp tops, through which it conveys 
its poiſon, whoſe bite is of ſuch a nature, 
that it is to be cured only by muſic. _ _ - 

TARA'X ACON, barb, lat. (with Botaniſts) 
the herb dandelion. ü 

TARA AI, gr. (of ragagow to diſturb) a per- 

turbation of the humours of the eye, ſtomach, 
or the intrails, 

TA'RCHON, gr. the herb tarragon, or garden 
dragon, 

TA'RDANT (of tardans, lat. of tardus ſlaw) 

lingering, delaying, loitering. | 

TARDA'TION, a lingering, or loitering, 

TA'RDICRADE, or TARDVGRADOUS 
(of tardigradus, lat. of tardus flow, and gra- 
dus a ſtep) flow- paced, going ſlowly. 

TARDILOQUENCE, ſlowneſs of ſpeech, 

TARDILOQUOUS, (of tardiloguus, lat. of 

tardus flow, and loguor to ſpeak) flow of 

ſpeech. | 

TA/RDY (of tardus, lat. of W heb. to be 
aſſiduous) 1 flow, ſlack. 2 dull, heavy. 
negligent, neglectful. 4 faulty, in a fault. 
5 having nothing to ſay, 

TARE (of tarare, ital. to ſubtract) the weight 
or allowance made to the buyer for the box, 
frail, caſk, cheſt, bag, &c. wherein goods are 
packed. | 

TARE of flax, the fineſt dreſſed part, 

TARES, a ſort of pulſe, vetches, 

TARGET, a ſheld, or buckler, | 

TA'RGUM (of i chald. i. e. the inter 
pretation) a paraphraſe on the Pentateuch, 
in the Chaldee language, | 

TARIFF (of tarif, fr.) 1 the rates agreed up- 
on between princes and ſtates, to de laid 
upon their reſpective merchandizes. 2 (with 
Arithmeticians) a proportional table continu- 
ed for the ſpeedy reſolving queſtions in the rule 
of Fellowſhip, when the ſtocks, loſſes, and 
gains are very numerous, 3 alſo a table fram- 

ed to ſhew, at firſt fight, any multiple or divi- 
for, taken any number of times under ten, for 
the more eaſy and ſpeedy diviſion of a large 


ſum. 

To TA'RNISH (of ſeternir, fr.) to loſe the 
gloſs or luſtre, . 
TARPA'WLING, or TARPA'ULING, 1 a 

turred canvaſs laid on the deck of a ſhip to 


TART I a ſort of grofs, fatty liquor extracted 


{ 
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keep the rain out. 2a downright ſeaman. 
2 + inted floor- cloth. 

TA'RRAGON (fo called of Tarragon, a city 
1n Spain, where it grows) the herb dragon- 
wort, | 

TARR. See Tar, 

TA'RRASS, See TERR ASS. | 

TA'RRACE, or TA'RRASS, 1 (in Archi- 
tecture) an open walk or gallery, 2 allo, 
a flat roof on a houſe. | | 

To TA'RRY, 1 to ſtay, lag, or liter, 2 to 
continue, or abide. 

TARSE, a man's privy member. | 

TARSUS, gr. 1 the inſtep at the beginning of 
the foot between the ancle and the body of 
the foot ; it conſiſts of ſeven bones. 2 (with 
ſome anatomiſts) the cartilages which ter- 
minate the eye-lids. | 

TART, adj. ſharp, both in a proper and figu- 
rative ſenſe. | 


TART, ſub. (of tarte, fr.) a ſort of ſmall fruit 


ye. 

TA'RTANE, a Mediterranean ſhip of great 
bulk. | 

TA'RTAR, a ſubſtance that is found flicking 
to wice caſks, like a hard tone, either white 
or red, according to the colour of the wine 
from whence it comes. : 

Cream of TARTAR, tartar purified by dic. 
 foluti-n and cryftalization, x | 

Sat of TA'RTAR, a ſalt extracted from cal- 
cir ei tartar. 

Oil f ! A! TAR, is a ſalt of tartar diſſolved 
in a cellar. 

TARTA REAN. TARTA'REOUS, or 
TARTARINE (of tartareus, lat, of Tar- 
tarus Hell) of, or belonging to Hell, helliſh, 
tertible. 


TAU 

To TASTE, 1 to prove or try the reliſh of any 
thing by the palate, or tongue, 2 to have 1 
reliſh of. ; 3 

TA'STELESS, infipid, without tafte, 

TASTO, ital. (in Muſic) denotes that the 
notes muſt not be held out their length, but 
only juſt touched. 

TA*'TIANISTS, heretics in the ſecond cen. 
tury, who condemned marriage, and forbade 
their diſciples the uſe of wine and fleſh, 

TA'TOUS, @ wild beaſt in America, covered 
with ſcales like armour. : 

TATTER, a rag, | 

TATTERDEMALLION, a ragged man, or 
woman, 

TA/TTERED, ragged, hanging in tatters, 

TATTERSHALL, IW. ton. 19 mis. lit. 
53%, 10'.] a town in Lincolnſhire, fituate 
near the conflux of the Bane and Witham, 
It is commodiouſly fituated, conſidering it ij 
in a marſhy country. Its market is on fri 
day, and its fair on May the 3d. Diſtant 
from London 98 computed, and 118 meafur. 
ed miles, and 16 from Lincoln, 

TATTLE, or TT TLING, prattle, im- 
pertinent diſcourſe, x 

TATTOO, a certain beat of drum in a gu- 
riſon or camp at night, as notice- for the 
ſoldiers to repair to their quarters, or tents, 

TAUDRY, or TAW DRV, ridiculouſly gi 

TAVERN. (of taverne, fr. of taberna, lat. 
ſhop) a houſe where wine is ſold. 

TA'VERNER, 1 a keeper of a tayem, 3 
one who frequents taverns. | 

+ TAUGHT, (fea'term) fiff or faſt, 

TAVISTOCK, IW. lon. 4“. 26“ lat. 50“, 
37. ] an ancient borough, by preſcription, in 


tartar. 
TARTARUS, lat. (of raęa rr, gr. to con- 
foung) the deepeſt part of Hell, according 
to the poets. N 


TARTARTZE, to refine or purify with ſalt o 


the being ſharp in words, 
THRTRE, fr, had lees of wine. 
TARTUFFE, tr. a pretender to devotion, -a 
hypocrite, 3 
TA SCO, or TA'SCONY, a fort of clay, 


4 


TA'RTNESS, 1 the being tait of taſte, 


[ 


| 


whereof goldimiths pots wherein they melt- 


ed their metal, were made, 

TASK, work one is to do, 

TASK maſter, one that appoints or ſets a tzſk. 

1 A'SSEL, 1 a mile h-wk, the female is the 
fal on; fee Tizkrcer. 2 a pendant- 
handle hanging down from a cuſhion, &c. 3 


ſilk, &c. bound with a book to put between 
the leaves, | f 


Devonſhite, was never incorporated, bot go- 
verned by a pertreeve. Tis one of the ſlan- 
nary towns, and is large and well-built 
has a h:zndfome church, two almſhouſes, 
and a bridge. over the Tave, on which it 
ſlonds, and which ſupplies it with plenty af 
fiſh. Its market is on ſaturday, its fatrs on 
April the 2 5th, Auguſt the 29th, Septem- 
ber the'29th, and November the 3oth, Di- 
ſtant from London 166 computed, and 205 
me / ſured miles, and 30 from Exeter. 

TAUNT, 1 teproachful jeſt, 2 (with Ses. 
men) very tall, over tall. 

To TAUNT, 1 to reproach, or tevile. 2% 

Joke or jeer, : i 

TAUNTON, [W. lon. 38. 10“, lat. 519. 6'] 
a borough town in Somerſetſhire, ſituste 00 
the Thone, and is one of the biggeſt in the 
county; it has two pariſh churches. Tit 
corporation conſiſis of a mayor, recorder 
twelve aldermen, twenty-four capital burgel- 


TA'S*ELS, 1 (with Clothiers) a fort of hard 
prickly burrs uſed in dieſſing cloth. 2 (with 
Architects) pieces of boards which lie under 
the end of a mantle- piece. 


TASTE, 1 one of the five outward ſenſes, 2 


diſcerning faculty. 3 favour, 4 faſhion or 
mode, * » $4” + 2 5 3 225 


ſes, a town clerk, two pottreeves, and two 
ſerjeants at mace, Here is no priſon, but 4 
bridewell ; nor have the corporation 20 
lands or joint ſtock, ſo that tho one of the 
moſt flouriſhing towns, *tis the pooreſt cot- 
poration in the county, The woolen mi. 
FF nufattur 
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mfaftore is carried on briſkly here, eſpe- | 
cially the lighter ſort, It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, choſen by'pot wallon- 
ers, i, e. every ſingle perſon who dreſſes his 
own victuals. Here are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, a grammar ſchool, an "hoſpital for 
6 men and 10 women, and. alms-houſes for 
11 decayed tradeſmen, The river is navi- 


gable by barges hence to Bridgewater. It | 


has markets on wedneſday and friday, and 
fairs on June the 7th, and July the 7th for 
a week. Diſtant from London 120 com- 
puted, and 147 meaſured miles, and 38 
from Briſtol, | 

TAURICO'RNOUS (of tauricornis, lat. of 
taurus a bull, and cornu a horn) having 
bulls horns. = 

TAURVFEROUS (of taurifer, lat. of taurus 
a bull, and fero to bear) bearing, breeding, 
or nouriſhing of bulls, 

TAURIFORM (of tauriformis, lat. of tau- 
rus a bull, and forma a ſhape) in the ſhape 
of a bull, | 

TAUROCO'LLA (of taurus, lat. a bull, and 
1a, gr. glew) a certain glewiſh ſubſtance 
made of the ears and genitals of bulls, 
TAU'RUS, lat. (with Aſtronomers) the ſe- 
cond fign of the Zodiac, into which the ſun 
enters in April. It conſiſts of one hundred 
and thirty-five ſtars, according to the Bri- 

' tiſh catalogue. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL, of, belonging to, or 
full of tautologies. 

TAUTC/LOGIST), one guilty of tautology. 
To TAUTO'LOGIZE, to uſe tautology. 
TAUTO'LOGY, (of raylohoyia, gr. repeti- 
tion) a repeating, or ſaying the ſame thing 
over again; or a needleſs repetition of the 
ſame thing in different words. 

TAW, a fort of marble ball with which 
children play. a | 
To TAW, to tan, or dry leather in white, 
TAW'DRY. See Tavpry. 

TAWER, a dreſſer of leather in white. 

TAWNY, 1 of a tanned, yellowiſh, or duſky 
celour. 2 of a ſwarthy complexion, 

TAX, (of ragte, gr. order) a tribute, or du- 
ty, laid on every county, after a certain 
rate, towards the expence of the govern- 
ment, 

To TAX (of taxer, fr.) 1 to lay a tax upon, 
2 to charge one with a thing. 3 to blame, 

TA'NABLE, liable to taxes. 

TAXA'TION, (of taxatio, lat.) a laying of 
taxes. | 

TAXER, 1 an aſſeſſor, or impoſer of taxes, 
2 one that charges with the commiſhon of 
lome crime. FB 

TA'YIS, gr. (in Architecture) the ſame with 
the ancients that ordonnance is with the 
moderns; and Vitruvius defines it to be that 
which gives every part of a building its juſt 
dimenſions according to its uſes, 

TA'XUS, lat. 1 the yew-tree. 2 a badger, 

TEA, 1 the leaf of an Indian ſhrub, whoſe 
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of the leaf of the tea-ſhrub. 3 the liquor 
in which herbs have been ſteeped, as balm- 
tea, ſage-tea, &c, | 
To TEACH, 1 to learn, or inſtruct. 2 to 
preach, or expound. | 
TEA CHABLE, 1 willing to be taught. 2 


| capable, or apt to learn. 


TEA'CHER, 1 a maſter, or inſtructor. 2 a 
miniſter, or preacher. | 

TEAL, a kind of wild fowl, 

TEAM, 1 any number of horſes, oxen, &c. 
put to draw a carriage, waggon, &c. 2 a 
flock of ducks, 

To TEAR, 1 to rend, or pull in pieces. 2 

to crack, or come aſunder. 


3 high flown. 
TEARS, drops of water ifſuing out of the 
eyes. - 4 4 
TEAT, x a dug, or breaſt. 2 the nipple of 
aſts. | 
To TEAZE, or To TEASE, 1 to toze wobl. 
2 to vex, to weary with an unpleaſant 
thing. . 
TEA'ZELS, or TEASELS, fullers thiſtles. 
TECHNICAL, (of Tsxvx0;, gr. of tx 
art) belonging to an art, or ſcience. | 
TE'CHNICAL words, terms of art. « Tap 
TE'CHNICAL verſes, are ſuch as include the 
ſubſtance, or particular parts of an art or 


them, ſo digeſted for the help of the me- 
mory. ; 
TECHNO'LOGY (Texroyin, gr. of 2 
art, and xe 0 Leak) a dekcriptbe ar 
arts, eſpecially mathematical ones. ; 
TECH, froward, or apt to find fault with 
every thing. >, 
TECOLY'THOS, gr. (of 7: to diminith, and 
Nos a ſtone) a ſtone like an olive ftone, 
called the ſtone of India, good againſt the 
cholic and the ſtone. ; 
TECTOINIC of Texlonixog, gr. of Trvyw to 
build) of, or belonging to building. 1 5 
TEC TO Nic arr, the art of building. 
To TED, or to TEDE, to turn, or ſpread 
about new-mown graſs, "© 
TE DEUM, lat. a hymn frequently uſed in 


ning of it, Te Deum laudamus, &c. i. e. We 
praiſe thee, O God. 

TEDVFEROUS (of tedifer, lat. of taeda a 
torch, and fero to bear) bearing a torch. 
TE DIOUS, 1 flow, not quick, 2 long, 

tireſome, 4 
To 2 1 to pour out. 2 to be with 
child. 
TEE MINCO, 1 the being with child, 2 
fruitfol. | 
TEE'NAGE, bruſh-wood for hedges, 
TEETH, the plural of tooth, : 
TE'GUMENT, (of tegumentum, lat. of tego 
to cover) a covering, 
TEIL tree, the ſame as linden-tree, - 


| uſes are well known, 2 the liquor made | 


: . 


TEINE, (in Falconry) a diſeaſe in hawks 
$554 ; which 
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TEA RING, 1 rending in pieces. 2 loud. 


ſcience, or contain the rules or precepts of 


the church, ſo called from the Latin begin- 
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which makes them pant and looſe their 
breath. | | 

TEINT, fr. 1 the complexion, or colour of 
one's face. 2 a dye. 3 an artificial, or 

- compound colour. | * 

TEIRS, the third part of a pipe, or a mea- 
fare of forty-two gallons, ; 

TELAMOINES, lat. (of aka, gr. to ſup 
port) (in the Roman Architecture) images 
of men ſeeming to ſupport or bear up the 
out- juttings of cornices. 

TELEPEP/M, lat. 1 (in Surgery) an ulcer 

of difficult cure, ſo called from Telphus, a 

king of Mytia, who was, for a long time, 
afliQed with ſuch an one. 2 an herb, a 
kind of orpine, firſt found out by king Te- 
lephus, good for wounds, ulcers, &c. 

TELESCOPE (of TEXog the end, and axorta 
to view, gr.) a dioptric inſtrument com- 
poſed of lenſes, by means of which remote 
objects appear as if they were near; or a 

perſpective-glaſs made of two or more glaſſes 

placed in a tube, or pipe of {veal lengths, 
to view diſtant objects. 

Aerial TELESCOPE, is a teleſcope to be 

uſed in the night, having ro cl \» tube. 

N. echng TELESCOPE, i an optical inſtru- 

ment, conſiſting of a large tube that is open 
at the end next the object, and cloſed at the 

- other, where is placed a metaline ſpeculum, 
and having another ſmal] ſpeculum near the 
open end, nclined towards the upper part 

of the tube, where there is a little bole 
furniſhed with a ſmall, plain, convex eye- 


gla(s. 

TELESCOPICAL, of, or belonging to a 
teleſcope. f 

TEL ESCO“ IC AL. fars, are ſuch as are not 
vifible to the n ked eve, or that cannot be 
diſcovered wi hout a teleſcope. ; 

TELFFEROUS (of fer, lat. of telum a 

dart, and fero to bear) bearing or carrying 
of derts, arrows, or weapons. 

To TELL, 1 to ſay, or declare. 2 to pub- 

\ liſh, or divulge. 3 to teach, or point out. 

4 to ſhew, or declare. 5 to count, or 

compute. 6 to recount, or relate, 7 to 

__ dictate, 

TELLERS (in the Exchequer) four officers 
whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due 
to the crown, and to throw down a bill 

through a pipe into the tally- court, where 
It is received by the auditor's clerks, who 

© write the werds of the bill upon the tally. 

TE'LLUS, lat. 1 the goddeſs of the e:xth. 2 
(in Afroncmy) the earth; that planet 

Which we inhabit, moving in an orbit be- 

© tween Venus and Mare, and performing its 
courſe :0und the ſun in 365 days, 5 hours, 
and 49 minutes, which makes its year; 
the revolution round its own ax's is per- 

" formed in 24 hours, Its mark is G. 

TEMERA'RIQUS {of remerar tus, lat. of ta- 
mere raſhly) raſh, haſty, imprudent, unad- 


| 


TEM 

| TEMERITY, raſhneſs, unadviſedneſ, 

TEMOTNS, fr. (in Military Affairs) pieces 
of earth left ſtanding as marks or witneſs 
in the foffes or places the workmen aj 
emptying, that they may know exactly hoy 
many cubical fathoms of earth have been 
carried away, 1n order to pay the workmey 
their due for it. 

TE\MPE, lat, fields 
vallies in Theſſaly. 

TEMPER, (of tempertes, lat. of temper to 

moderate) 1 conſtitution of body, 2 mn. 
ture, humour, or genius. 3 moderation, 

To TE MPER, (of tempero, lat, of tempore in 
iime) 1 to mix, mingle, or allay, 2 to 
ſeaſon. 

TEMPERAMENT, (of temperamentun, lit, 
of cempero to mix) 1 a proper and proper- 
tional mixture cf the elements, but more 
eſpecially of the humours of a human body, 
2 conſtitution, or habit of the body, 32 
medium in any buſineſs, or controverſy, 4 
(in Muſic) a rectifying or . amending the 
alſe or imperfect concords, by transferring 
to them part of the beauty of the perfect 
ones. 

TE MPERANCE {of temperantia, lat. of tm- 
fero to abſtain) moderation, or the reftrain- 
ing our affections and paſſions ; being one 
of the four cardinal virtues. 

TEMPERA'NTI, lat, (in Phyſic) ſuch 
medicines as allay acid or ſharp humour, 

TEMPERATE (of temperatus, lat. of tenje- 
ro to abſtain) 1 neither too hot, nor too 

cold. 2 ſober, chaſte, moderate. 
TE'MPERATURE, ſpoken of the air, is 
that which tempers it, and changes ac- 
cording to the diverſity of ſeaſons, or the 
different ſituations of countries, or the qu. 
lities of it, as to heat and cold, moiſture 
and dryneſs... a 
TEMPERIES, lat. (of tempero to mix) 4 
temperament, or conſtitution, a good mo- 
deration in cold or hot. 
TE'MPEST, (of tempeſias, lat. of !empui 4 
ſeaſon) x a very great ſtorm, very boiſterous 
weather. 2 a commotion in a ſtate. 
TEMPE'STIVE, (of tempeſtivus, lat. of ten- 
pus time) ſea ſonably, timely, done in time. 
TEMPE'/STUQUS, ſtormy, boiſterous. 
TEMPLAR, x a ſtudent in the Temple. 2 
(in the plural number) Knights Templars; 
a fort of military and monkiſh order. 
TE'MPLE (of remplum, lat. of templando, i. e. 
con emplando contemplating) 1 a church, a 
cathedral. 2 a place where the heathens 
ſacrificed to their gods, which was ancient, 
ly an open place without a roof. 3 part oy 
the head, being in the middle between the 
eyes and ears. 4 Templars- Inn, in Fieet- 
ſtreet. 5 (in the plural number) certan 
jewels which great ladies ancientiy wore en 
their temples and foreheads, and faſtened 
to their hair with bodkins, 

TEMPORAL (of terporalis, lat, of it 


of pleaſure, properly 
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TEN- 
time) 1 continuing for a time, 2 ſecular, 
pot ſpiritual. 3 inconſtant. 4 of, or be- 
longing to the temples of the head. 
TEMPORA'LITIES, the temporal eſtate of 
the church, or churchmen. 
TEMPORALITIES, of Biſhops, are the re- 
venues, Ec. belonging to biſhops, as they 
are barons and lords of parliament, 
HMpORARV, (of temporarius, lat.) of 
tempus time) 1 laſting but a time, 2 tran- 
hent, fleeting. 

TEMPOR A!/NEOUS, See TEMPORARY. 
To TEMPORIZ E (of temporiſer, fr. of tem- 
u, lat. time) to comply with the times, 
TEMPORVZER, a time - ſerver, or one who 
alters his principles, or practice, according 

to the times. | | 
To TEMPT (of tento, lat. to eſſay) 1 to 
entice, or ſolicitate. 2 to invite, or ſet 


a-g0g. 
rewPT A'TION (of tentatio, lat.) 1 a tempt. 
ing, alluring, or enticing, 2 a proving, or 
trying, 3 (in Theology) the means which 
the devil makes uſe of to tempt mankind. 
TUMPTER, 1 one who allures, or entices. 
2 the devil who tempted our Saviour. 
TEN, the number X, or 10. 5 
TENABLE, fr. (of teneo, lat. to hold faſt) 
1 holdable, or capable of defence. 2 that 
may be maintained, or ſupported. 
TENA'CIOUS (of tenax, lat. of teneo to hold 
faſt) 1 that holdeth faſt, Riff, ſelf. willed. 
2 tough, clammy, ſticking fait, 3 cloſe- 
ſiſted, or covetous. | 
TENA/CITY, (of tenacitas, lat.) 1 the be- 
ing tenacious, 2 covetouſneſs. | 
\ENAILLE, fr. (in Fortification) is an out 
work reſembling a horn-work, but gene- 
rally ſomewhat different, in regard that, in- 
ſtead of two demi-baſtions, 1t bears only in 


| front a re-entering angle between the ſame 


wings without flanks, and the two fides are 
parallel, All tenailles are defective in this 
reſpet, that they are not flanked or de- 
fended towards their inward or dead angle, 
becauſe the height of the parapet hinders 
from ſeeing down before the angle, ſo that 
the enemy can make a lodgment there un- 
der covert 3 and therefore tenailles are ne- 
ver made, but when there is not time to 
make a horn- work, 

vimple TENAVLLE, or Single TENAVLLE, 
in Fortification) a large out-work, con- 
lifting of two faces or ſides, including a re- 
emering angle. 

Date TENAVLLE, or Flanted TENAILLE, 
in Fortification) is a large out-work, con- 
n of two tenaiiles, or two re- entering 
angles. 

TENATLLE in the ſoſi (in Fortification) is a 
low work raiſed before the courtin, in the 
maſt of the foſs, or ditch, 

TENAT'LLE of the place (in Fortification) is 
the face of the place raiſed between the 
deim of two ne ghbourihg baſtioas, in- | 
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TEN 
cluding the courtin, two flanks raiſed on 
the courtin, and the two ſides of the ba- 
tions which face one another. 

TENANCY; a place to live in, held of au- 
other. 1 

TENANT, or TENENT, (of tenens, lat. 
holding, of teneo to hold faſt) x one that 
holds any land or tenement by any kind of 
right, 2 one that holds land for a certain 
rent he pays to the landlord. 3 one that 
holds by homage. 4 one that holds a houſe, 
or part of a houſe of another, 

TE'NANTABLE, in good repair, fit to be 
inhabited by a tenant. 

TENBURY, [W. lon. 2?, 32/. lat. 52%, 32. 
a populous well-built town in Worcetter- 
ſhire, on the Temd or Teme. It has a 
market on tueſday, and fairs on April the 
25th, and July the 7th. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 112 computed, and 128 meaſured miles, 
and 24 from Worceſter, 

TENBY, [W. lon. 4®. 45). lat. 51“. 400.1 
a port town in Pembrokeſhire ; but though 
it has a good haven, it has but little trade, 
It has markets on wedneſday and ſaturtay 
and fairs on July the 2oth, and September 
the 8th. Diſtant from London 250 mea» 
ſured miles. 

TENCH, a river, or freſh water fiſh. 

To TEND (of tends, lat. of tw, gr. to ex- 
tend, or ſtretch out) x to drive, or aim at. 
2 to look after, or take care of. 3 to 
offer, 

TE'NDANCE, attendance, looking after, 
taking care of, 

TE'NDENCY, 1 drift, or deſign. 2 diſpo- 
ſition. 

TENDER, adj. (of tendre, fr. of tener, lat. 
young) 1 ſoft, not hard. 2 young, not old. 
3 nice, the contrary of hardy. 4 kind, 
good- natured. 5 full of compaſſion, mere 
ciful, 6 ſcrupulous, delicate, 7 partieu- 
lar, very great. 8 pliant. 

TE'NDER, ſub. 1 a nurſe for ſick people. 2 
love. 3 an offer, 4 a ſort of ſmall ſea- 
veſſel that tends a man of war. | 

To TENDER, 1 to offer, 2 to indulge, 3 
to love, or cheriſh, 4 to regard, 

TENDER-HEARTED, of a tender, com- 
miſerating, and kind diſpoſition, 

TE'/NDERLING, 12 one that has been ten- 
derly brought up. 2 (with Hunters) the 
ſoft top of the horn of a deer, when it firſt 
begins to ſhoot forth, 8 

TENDERMENT (in Muſic) ſignifies to fin 
or play in a ſoft, tender, and affecting man- 
ner, 


TE/NDERNESS, 1 ſoftneſs, the contrary of 


youthfulneſs, 4 indulgence, 
kindneſs. | 

TE'NDICLE (of rendicula, lat. of tenes to 
hold faſt) a gin, or ſnare, to take birds, 
b-afts, &c. 


5 love, or 


TE!NDON, fr. (of tende, lat, to extend, or 
| ſtretch 


hardneſs. 2 niceneſs, or ſcrupuloufneſs, 4q 3 


— 


TEN 
Aretch out) a hard white extreme part of a 
muſcle whereby it is faſtened to the bones, 
_ conliſting of the ſame fibres as the muſcles, 
only more cloſely and firmly connected. 
TE'NDREL, 1 3 tender branch of a plant. 
2 a griſtle, or cartilage. 3 a claſper, or 


that little curling part of plants by which 


they cling round any prop for their ſupport. 

TENEBR E, or TE'NEBRES (of tenebræ, 
lat. darkneſs) a ſervice made uſe of by the 
Roman church, on wedneſday, thurſday, 
and friday before Eaſter, in repreſentation of 
Chriſt's agony in the garden, The manner 
8 this ; there are” fifteen lamps or candles 
lighted, which is juſt the number of pſalms 

or canticles that ate in the office. Theſe be- 
ing lighted on a triangular ſconce, at the end 
of every pſalm that the prieſt repeats, one of 
the lights is put out, till at length the con- 
gregration is left in darkneſs. 

TENERO'SITY, (of rerebræ, lat. darkneſs) 
darkneſs, gloomineſs. 

TE NEBRO OS (of cenebroſus, lat.) dark, ob- 
ſcure, gloomy. | 

TE'NEMENT (of tenementum, barb. lat. of 
teneo to hold) a houſe, habitation, &c. 
that a perſon holds of another. 

TENERIT (of teneritas, lat. of tener tender) 
tenderneſs. : 

TENESMUS, lat. (with Phyſicians) a con- 
tinual deſire to go to ſtool, cauſed by the ir- 
ritation of ſome ſharp humours, attended 
with an inability of voiding any thing, but 
bloody ſlimy matter. 

TE/NET, or TE/NENT (of tentum, lat. o 
teneo to hold) an opinion or doctcine. | 

TENNIS, a ſort of play at ball. 

TENON (of tenon, fr.) the part of a poſt, 
rafter, &c. that is put into a mortiſe- hole. 
TE'NGR, lat. (of teneo to hold faſt) 1 an or- 

der, faſhion, or ſtate. 2 ſenſe, or meaning. 
3 intent, or purport of a writing. 4 con- 

tant way, or conduct, 5 (in Mulic) that 
part next the baſe, 

TENSE, adj, (of tenſus, lat, bent) ſtretched, 
ſwelled, 

TENSE, ſub, (of ms, fr. of tempus, lat, time) 

the time of action; there are but three tenſes, 
viz, the paſt, preſent, and future, though 
grammarians make five. | 

TE/NSIBLE (of renfibiiis, lat. of tendo to ex- 
tend) that may be extended, | 

TENSION, (of cenie, lat.) 1 a bending, ftretch- 
ing, or extending. 2 ſwelling. 

TE/NSIVE, 1 of, or belonging to extenſion. 2 

the fate of a thing that is extended. 

TENT (of tente, fr. of tentœrium, lat. a pavi- 
lion) x a pavilion, or an apartment made of 
canvas, or other-cloth, on poles. 2 a roll 
of lint, &c. to be put into a wound, &c. to 

keep it open. 3 2 man's privy member. 4 


TER 
'TENT wort, wall rue, adiantum allum the 
name of an herb. | 
TENTA'TION (of tentatio, lat. of tento to try) 
trying, eſſaying, proving, 
TENTATIVE, ſerving for an eſſay, or effort 
TENTERDEN, {[E. Jon. 45 min, lat, zie, 
6", ] an ancient town in Kent, remarkable 
for its lofty ſteeple ; and is incorporated by 
the name of mayor and jurats. Here i 
free gtammar- ſchool. It has a market on 
triday, and a fair on April the 25th, Diſt at 
from London 50 computed, and 60 meaſure 
miles, and 23 from Maidſtone. 
TE'NTERS, a frame or firetcher, ſet with 
hooks to ftretch cloth upon, uſed by cluthirr; 
TENTH, 1oth, or Xth. : 
TENTHLY, in the teath place, 
TENTHS, the yearly portion which all eccle. 
ſiaſtical livings pay to the king, 
TENTDPGO, lat. (of tende to extend) a tem 
uſed by ſurgeons for an involuntary ereRica 
of the yard. | 
TENUIFO'LIOUS (of tenuis flender, and fo. 
hum, lat, a leaf) that has leaves, long, 
round, and ſlender, 


TE'NUIS, a Latin word to expreſs a Greek 


conſonant that has no aſpiration, 


TENUITY (of tenuitas, lat of tenuis ſender) 


1 thinneſs. 2 ſlenderneſs. 3 fineneſs, ſubtily, 


TENUOOs (of tenuis, lat, of teneo to hold) 1 


fine, ſubtle, thin. 2 ſmall, little. 


TE'NURE, fr. (of teneo, lat. to hold) the file 


or manner whereby lands and tenemeats at 
- holden of the head land- lord. 


TEPEFA/CTION (of tepidus warm, and fac 


to make) a making warm, 


| TE'PHRIAS, lat. (of eg, gr. an aſh-c0- 


colour) a kind of marble of an aſh-colour, 


TEPHROMANCY (of Tepes aſhes, and u. 


Tia divination) divination by aſhes, which 
was performed in the following manner; 
they wrote the things they had a mind to be 
reſolved about in aſhes upon a plank, or an 
ſuch thing, and this they expoſed to the open 
air, where it was to continue for ſome time; 
and thoſe letters that remained whole, and 
were no ways defaced by the winds, or other 
accicents, were believed to contain in them 
the anſwer to the queſtion, 

TE/PID {of tepidus, lat. of tepes to warm) 
lukewarm, neither hot nor cold. 
TERAPHIM (, hed.) ſome have imm. 
gined that the teraphims mentioned Judge 
xvii. 5. were the bouſhola gods of the bes- 
then; but this does not agree with what Þ 
ſaid in the ſame place, where mention Þ 
made of a graven and molten imzge, which 
were the houſhoid gods, Others rather unk 
they were taliſmanical repreſentations, cone 
ſecrated by deviliſh ceremonies, to eng2#* 
ſome evil ſpirit to anſwer in them the «&- 


' ſort of Spaniſh wine of a deep red. 5 (with: 
Lzpidaries) that which they put under table- | 
diamonds, when they ſet them in work, 


mands of their worſhippers, and give orades, 
TERA'TOLOGY (of Tegala, gr. wonderful 


things, and A to ſpeak) is when told 
1 wWinel 


TER 


ing great and prodigious in every thi 
5 or und Cater inn be foundation for 
d try) it in reaſon or not, and this is what is uſually 
called bombaſt. wo 
fort, TERCE (of tiers, fr.) a wine veſſel containing 
51, ſorty· tw w o gallons. N 


cite Nregerr (in Muſic) a third, 
d by WW 5FREBELLA (a dim. of terebra, an auger) a 


ba ſurgeon's trepan. 

et on 7FREBINTH (of rege u, gr. of regte to 

ſt· at wound) the turpentine tree, 

ured TREBIN'FHINE, of, like, belonging to, or 
jielding turpentine, . 

with TEREBRA, lat. (i. e. an auger, of regt, gr. 

ier to perforate) a ſurgeon's trepan. 


TFREBRA'TION (of terebratio, lat. of tere- 
yo to pierce) a boring, a piercing z the ope- 
cle. ration of trepanning, Vi ſeman. | 

TERGIVERSA/TION (of tergiverſatio, lat. 
of tergiver ſor to boggle) 1 boggling, unre- 
ſolvedneſs. 2 a dogging, or ſhuffling, 

TERM (of regua, gr. of Teige to vex) 1 2 
word, or expreſſion. 2 a bound, or limit. 
a ſet time, a limited time. 4 an article, 
or condition, 5 (in the plural number) the 
menſes, catamenia, flowers, or women's 
monthly purgations, 6 (in Architecture) a 
kind of ftatue or column, adorned at the top 
with the figure of a man's, woman's, or ſa- 
yr's head, as a capital, and the lower part 
ending as a ſheath or ſcabbard, 7 (in Geo- 
metry) is ſometimes uſed for a point, ſome- 
times for a line, &c. as a point is the term of 
x line, a line of a ſuperficies, and a ſuperfi- 
cies the term of a ſolid. 

TERMS (in Law) are thoſe ſpaces of time 


TER 
TERMINABLE, that may b» terminated, or 
ended, | t 
To TE'RMINATE (of termino, lat. of termi- 
nus a bound, or limit) x to bound, or limit, 
2 to end, or finiſh, 3 to flop. | 
TERMINATION; 1 bounding, or limitation. 
2 a concluding, or finiſhing, 3 the ending of 
a word, "ons HR epaeSs | 
TERMOR, one who holds lands, &c. for a 
term of years, or life. | 
TE'RNARY, or TE'RNARIOUS (of terna= 
r1us, lat. of ternus three) of, or belonging to 
the number three, 8 
TERNION (of ternio, lat, the number three) 
three in number. | 
TERPSICHORE, gr. (of Tee; deletation, 
and Xe a dance) one of the nine muſes, 
to whom 1s attributed the invention of dance- 
ing and balls, 
TERRA, lat, the earth, land, ground, 


(with Chemiſts) that earthy part, or thick 
droffy matter which remains after the diftil- 
lation of a mineral body. | 
TE'RRA' Lemnia, lat, a fort of red earth dug 
out of a hill in the iſland of Lemnos, 
TE'RRA irma, lat. (in Geograpby) the con- 
tinent,. or main land, by 
TERRA'CEOUS (of terraceus, lat. of terra 
the earth) of, or belonging to the earth, 
TE'RRZ filius, lat, (i. e. the ſon of the 
earth) a ſcholar in the univerſity of Oxford, 
appointed to make jeſting and ſatirical 
- ſpeeches, as the prevaricator does at the 
commencement ar Cambridge, - 


TERRA*QUEOUS (of terra earth, and agua 


water) conſiſting of earth and water, blended 


wherein the courts of juſtice are open. 
Grezt TERM (in Logic) the idea of the attri- 
bute, | 
Link TERM (in Logic) is that idea which 
makes the ſubject, becauſe the ſubje is 
commonly of leſs extent than the attribute, | 
T» TERM, to call, to name, to ſtyle, | 
TERMS of an equation (in Algebra) are ” 
ſeveral names, or members of which it is 
compoſed, and ſuch as have the ſame un- 
known letter, but of different powers or de- 
. prees; for if the ſame unknown letter be 
found in the ſame degree ur power, they muſt 
) pals for one term. | 
TERMS of ars, words which, beſides their li- 
teral and popular meaning, which they ei- 
; ther have, or may have, in common langu- 
age, bear a farther and peculiar meaning in 
; ſome art or ſcience. 
TERMAGANT, aranting, lufty, bold woman, 
TERMES, (from Terminus, the Roman god of 
| boundaries, or land marks) 1 certain repre- 
ſentations of human figures, with half bo- 
dies, as if they proceeded out of a caſe or 
ſheath, which were anciently fixed in the 
| eatth as land marks, 2 (in Architecture) a 
| kind of ſymbolical column. de | 


together; an epithet given to our globe. 

TERRA ſabuloſa, lat. (of terra earth, and ſa- 
Be ſand) gravelly, or ſandy ground, 

TE'RRA Samia, lat. a white, ſtiff, tough 
earth, brought from the iſland of Samos, 
uſed in phyſie. 

TERRA figillsta, lat. (i. e. ſealed earth) a 
phyſical earth, brought frrm the iſl-nd of 
Lemnos, fo called becauſe it comes to us ſealed, 

TERRA a terra (in Horſemanſhip) is a ſeries 
of low leaps made by the hoſe forward, 
bearing ſide ways, and working upon two 
treads, In this motion the horſe moves both 
his fore-legs at once, and when they are up- 
on the point of deſcending to the ground, 
the hinder legs bear them company with a 
ſhort and quick cadence, always bearing and 
ſtay ing upon his haunches 3 ſo that the mo- 
tion fof the hinder quarters are ſhort and 
quick, and the horſe being always well preſ- 
ſed and coupled, he lifts his fore-legs pretty - 
high, and his hinder legs keep always low, 
and near the ground, | | 

TERRAIGNOL (with Horſemen) is a horſe 
whoſe motions are all ſhort, and too near the 
ground, | 8 

TERRA TN (with Horſemen) is the manage - 
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TERRA damnata, or TERRA mortua, lat. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TER 


ground upon which the horſe makes his piſt 
or tread, 
TE'RRAS, or TE'RRACE, 1 a walk raiſed 
above the reſt of the garden. 2 (in Architec- 
ture) the roof of a houſe that is flat, and 
whereon one may walk, 3 alſo a balcony 
that projects, | | 
TERRE LLA, (a dim. of terra the earth) 
a loadſtone made ſpherical, and is placed fo 
that its poles, equator, &c, correſpond to 
thoſe of the world. | 
TERRENE (of terrenus, lat. of terra the 
earth) 1 earthly, or earthy. 2 living on the 
earth. 3 that is done on the earth, 
TERRE plain (in Fortification) is a platform 
or horizontal ſurface of the rampart lying 
level, only with a little ſlope on the outfide 
for the recoil of the cannon, It is termina- 
ted by the parapet on that fide towards the 
field, and by the inner talus on the other to- 
wards the bedy of the place. 
TERRER, or TERRAR (of terra, lat. land) 
a book or roll wherein the ſeveral lands of 
8 manor are deſcribed. 
TERRE'STRIAL {of terrefiris, lat. of terra 
the earth) of, or belonging to the earth, 
earthly, living on the earth. 


TERRESTRIAL line (in Perſpective) is a 


right line in which the geometrical plane, 
and that of the picture or draught interſect 
_ each other. : 
TERRESTRIOUS, earthy. Wiſeman, - 
TERRESTRIETY, earthlineſs. 
TERRE. tenant, he that has the actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of the land. 


TERRIBLE (of terribilis, lat. of terreo to af- 


fright) frightſul, dreadful, to be feared, 

"TERRICOLIST (of terricola, lat. of terra 
the earth, and colo to live, or inhabit) an 
inhabiter, or dweller on the earth. 

TE'RRIER, fr. f the lodge or hole, which 
foxes, badgers, rabbits, &c. dig for them- 
ſelves under ground. 2 a kind of little 
hound to hunt thoſe animals out of their 
holes, 

TERRVFIC (of terrificus, lat, of terror fear, 
and facio to make) dreadful, frightful, that 
maketh afraid. 

TERR\GENOUS (of terrigena, lat. of terra 
the earth, and gigno to beget) born, bred, 
or produced of the earth. 

To TE'RRIFY (of terrifico, lat. of terror fear, 
and facio to make) to ſtrike a terror into. 
TERRILOQUY (of terrilbguus, lat, of terror 
terror, and /ogror to ſpeak} that ſpeaketh 
terrible and frigbtful words, | 

TERRING, [W. len. 25 min. lat, 50%. 50“.] 
a town in Suſſex, ſituate on the downs, on 
the weſt ſide of Shoreham. It has a ſmail 
market on ſaturday, Diſtant from London 
43 computed, and 57 meaſured miles, and 
14 from Lewes, 

TEKRVSONOUS (of zerrifonus, lat. of terri- 

bilis dreadful, and ſeno to lound) that ſound- 


T ES 


ech terribly, or dreadfolly, 12 7 
yn rn RIAL, of, or belonging to 1 ter 
TE'RRITORY (of tervitorium, lat. of ters: 
province) the lands within the bounds or 1 

. mits of any place, a diſtrict. 

TE'RROUR (of terror, lat. of terreo to if, 

fright) a great fright, or fear, 

TERRULENT (of terrulentia, lat, of ty 

earth) full of earth. 

TERSE (of terſus, lat, clean) exact 

Dryd. Por oo . OY 

TERSION (of terfre, lat. of terſus clean) the 
act of wiping or cleaning a thing. 

TE'RTIAN (of tertiana, lat. of tertiu the 
third) that comes every third day, 

To TERTIATE (of tertio, lat. of tertius the 
third) 1 to till ground a third time. 2 (i 
Gunnery) to take the thickneſs of the meul 
of a piece of ordnance, at the touch-hols 
trunnions and muzzle. 3 to do any thing 
the third time. 

TE'RTIUM gud, lat. (in Chemiſtry) the te- 
ſult of the mixture of ſome two thing, 
which forms a body very different from ext, 
when conſidered ſeparately. 

TE'RZ A, ital. (in Muſic) 1 a third, 2 the 

number thee. | 

TERZE'TTO, ital. (in Muſic) fgnifies litl 
airs in three parts, 

TE'SSER ACC'oTE, gr. (i. e. forty diyj) 

the forty days between Eaſter and Hoh. 
thurſday. 2 the forty days of Lent, 

TEST, fr. (of teſtis, lat, a witneſs) 1 tis, 0 
proof. 2 the teſt oath, an oath appointed 
by act of parliament, which confiſts chief) 
in renouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and the 
tenet of tranſubſtantistion, and abjuring the 
invocation of ſaints : ſo called as being ante 
vidence that the perſon who takes it 1s not 
Roman catholic, 4 a coppe!, an inſtrument 
made of bone-aſhes, for purifying gold u 
filver. 4 a furnace for melting down u, 


&c. 

TEST A/CEOUS (of tefaceus, lat. of hf 
ſhell) 1 having a ſhell, covered with a ſtrong 
ſhell. 2 made of ſhells, or of a ſhelly u. 
ture or quality, 

TESTAMENT (of teftlamentum, lat. of tv 
to bear witneſs) 1 a laſt will, 2 (in tit 
ſcripture phraſe) a covenant. 4 a book cat» 
taining the new teſtament, : 

NuncupativeTE/STAMENT, a will mate bf 
word of mouth before ſufficient witneſſes, 

TESTAMENTA'RIQUS, or TESTAMEN- 
TARY (of teftamentarius, lat.) of, or 
longing to a teftament. 

T EST.AT OR, Pt. he that makes, or has mad 
a will or teſtament. 

TESTATRLX, lat. ſhe that maketh, or ha 
made a teſlament. 

TE/STED, tried, put to the teſt. F 

TESTER, 1 a fixpence, 2 the upper pu 


a bed, | 11. 


q 


W 


T EY: 

rs ric Es (of teficuli, lat. of reftes the 
tones, of teſis a witneſs) the flones of a 
man or beaſts. 

AES TICULAR, of, or belonging to the te- 
flicles. | 

TESTI/CULATED root (with Botaniſts) is a 
kind of tuberous root, conſiſting of two 
knots, reſembling the teſticles, as in ſome 
ſpecies of the orchis. 

TESTICULUS wenereus, lat. (with Surgeons) 
a ſwelling in the teſticles after venereal co- 


pulstion. 3 
TESTIFICA!TION (of teftificatio, lat. of te- 


fificor to bear witneſs) a bearing witneſs, 
TESTIFICA' TOR, he that teftifies, or bears 
witneſs, | 5 
To TESTIFY (of reftificor, lat. of teſtis a wit- 
deli, and facio to make) to witneſs, or cer- 


tify. 

nomal, adj. (of teſtimonialis, lat. of 
tefimontum an evidence) of, or belonging to 
2 teflimony. | 

TESTIMONIAL, ſub. 1 a certificate, or at- 
teſtacion, 2 a certificate of an eccleſiaſtical 
ſuperior. 

TESTIMONY (of teftimonium, lat, of teſtis a 
witneſs, and 7:0neo to put in mind) 1 witneſs, 
or evidence, the depoſition of a witneſs, 2 
relation, report, or account, 3 proof, or de- 
monſtration. 4 a quotation from a writer, 
or author, 5 a ſcripture word for law, or 
ordinance, 

TE>TINESS, peeviſhneſs, aptneſs to take pet. 

2 0 ital. (in Muſic) the text, or words of 
à long. 

TFSTION, fr. an old French coin. 

TESTUDINEOUS (of Hudineus, lat. of teſtu- 
d a tortoiſe) 1 of, or belonging to a tortoiſe. 
2 vaulted, or like a tortoiſe, 

TESTU'DO, lat. (with Poets) a lyre, becauſe 
it is ſaid to have been made by Mercury, its 
inventor, of the back, or hollow ſhell of the 
tortoiſe, 

TESTU'DO, lat. 1 a tortoiſe, or a tortoiſe- 
ſhell, 2 the belly of a lute, becauſe like, 
or made of a tortoiſe's ſhell, 3 the roof, or 
vault of a houſe. 4 (in Phyſic) a ſoft broad 
tumour, or gathering of impure humours 
between the ſkull and the ſkin, called alſo 
talpa, 

TESTY, peeviſh, or ſnappiſh. | 

TETA/NIC (of Teravixog, gr. of rc ray the 
cramp) ſubject to, or apt to have the cramp. 

AVC, lat, (of ætrayog, gr. of u to 
ſtretch out) a kind of cramp, a ſliffaeſo, or 
ſtretching out of the finews, 

TETBURY, [W. lon. 29. 167. lat. 529, 
36'.] a handſome populous town in Glo- 
teſterſhire, ſituate on a riſing ground at the 
bead of the Avon, It enjoys a good air, but 
in dry ſummers water is ſcarce, Here is a 
large church, a manufacture of woollen cloth, 
o free. ſchool and almſhouſe, and two market 

*Tis governed by a conſtable, has 


| 


TE T 

wedheſday, ard July the 22nd, Diftant 

from London 77 computed, and 9.3 meaſured 

miles, and 17 from Gloceſter, 
TETE @aTETE,fr, head to head, cheek by joul. 
TE'THER, a long rope with which horſes ace 
tied, to confine their feeding to a certain 
compaſs. 
To TE T HER, to tye by the leg. 
TE'TRACHORD (of Tergaxogd0v, gr. of t- 
Teas four, and xc a ſtriog) a muſical in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of four ſtrings, 
TE'TRACHYMA'"GOGON, gr. (of Tereeg 
four, xu; an humour, and aywysy to 
lead) a medicine that purgeth four ſorts of 
humours. : 
TETRACOLON, pr. a kind of lyric flanza 
conſiſting of four verſes, or lines, 
TETRADTITES, gr. (of rerga; the number 
four) a name given to ſeveral ſes of here - 
tics, on account of the teſpect they bore to 
the number four " 
TE'TR AHE'DRON, gr. (of vtęag four, id 
a baſe) one of the five regular bodies con- 
tained under four equal and equilateral tri- 


angles. 

TETRAE'TERIS, or TETRAETE'RIO (of 

TETpasTngig gr. of vtręac four, and evo; a 

year) the ſpace of four years, | 

TETRAGLO'TTIC, gr. (of reręae four, and 

y\w7Te the tongue) conſiſting of four tonguet, 

or languages. | 

TE'TRAGON (of TeTgaywve, gr. of reręae 

four, and v an angle) a figure conſiſting 

of four angles, as a ſquare, &c. 

TETRA'GONAL, of, or belonging to a te- 

tragon, or ſquare. 

TETRAGONTAS (wich Aſtronomers) a comet, 

the head of which is of a quadrangular 

form, and its tail long, thick and uniform, 

Te Do ia the bringing a figure to 

a ſquare. 

TETRA'GONI'STICAL calculus, the ſame 

with the ſummatory or differential calculus 

of Leibnitz; and what we call the indirect 
method of fluxions, or the art of finding the 
flowing quantity from the fluxion given. 

TETRAGRA MMATON, gr. a name of 
God, ſo called becauſe conſiſting of the four 
letters 17? (JeHoVHa) the Jews not thin - 
ing it lawful to be pronounced, 

TETRA'LOGY (of 7T:rganoyia, gr. of re 
four, de, a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe in four 

rs, 

TETR AME'TRUM, lat. (of Teveapurre:y, gre 
of tg four, and ut, a meaſure) a verſe 
conſiſting of four feet. 

TETRAPE TALOUS floxwers (of rtr four, 
and re ra ND gt. a leaf) are ſuch as conſiſt of 
four ſingle coloured leaves, ſet round the 
ſtylus, to compoſe the flower. 

TETRA'PLA (of vegan bee, gr. i. e. four- 
fold) a bible diſpoſed by Origen under four 
columns, each of which conſiſted of a differ- 
ent Greek verſion, viz. that of Aquila, _ 


a market on wedneſday, and fairs on Aſh- 
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"of Symmachus, that cf the Septuagint, and 
that of Thedotion. 
TETRRAPHA'RMACUM, lat. (of 7ig2- 

paguau, gr. of vilgag four, and paguaxry 

a medicine) a medicine compounded of four 

ingredients. | 


TET R A'PTOTON, gr. (of rilęag four, and 


71w7:icacaſe) a noun declined with four caſes, 

TETRAPYRE/NOUS (of mTglga four, and 

© arueny a kernel, gr.), which has four ſeeds or 
Kernels. i | 

TETRA'RCH (of 7#)gagyn;, gr. of Tl;a; 
four, and agyo; chief) 1 the governor of 
the fourth part of a country. 2 a petty 
king, 

TE'TRARCHY, the government or juriſ- 

dition of a tetrarch. N 

TETRASPE*'RMOUS (of relgag four, and 

© @mrezun ſeed) that bears four ſeeds, as bo 
rage, ſage, roſemary, &c, 

TETRA'STIC (of 74a; four, and e7iy0;, gr. 
a verſe) a ſtanza, or epigram, confitting of 
four verſes. 

TETRA/STYLE (of vip, gr. of melpa; 
four, and Moog a column, or pillar) a 
building with four columns, both before 
and behind, or in front and rear. 

TETRASYLLA/BICAL (of rep , 
gr. of Ta; four, and ovate; a ſyllable) 
conſiſting of four ſyllables. 

TE'TRICOQUS (of eetricus, lat. of teter cruel) 
rude, rough, rugged, ſour, crabbed, ſul- 
len, ſurly. + 

TETRO'NYMAL (of release, gr. of 
z#lpas foor, o12j4a a name) having four 
names, | 

TE'TTER, ra ring-worm, a humour ac- 
companied with redneſs and itching, 2 
(with Fartiers) a diſeaſe in horſes, called a 

flying worm, = 

TE CTER-berrizs, the berries of the white 
briony. \ 

TETTER worm, an inſet, 

TEUTO'NES (fo called of Teuto, or Tuiſco, 
their god) a people of Germany, Almains. 
Aventinus will have this Teuto, or Tuiſco, 
to de the ſon of Noah, who was ſent by his 
father into Germany one hundred and thirty 
one years after the flood. 


IJEU TONIC, belonging to the Teutones, an 


ancient people of Germany. 

TEUTONIC order, an order of knights in- 
ſtituted in the year 1190, by Henry king 
of ſeruſalem, and other princes, and thus 
called becauſe confiſting principally of Ger- 
mans, or Teutones. | 

TEWKSBURY, [W. lon. 29. 15. lat. 52 
deg.] a large, beautiful, populous town in 
Gloceſterſhire, ſituate at the conflux of the 
Severn and the Avon, which with the lit- 
tle rivers Carron and Swallgate incompaſs 
it, It had its firſt privileges from Edw, II. 
and is governed by 24 burgeſſes, two of 
whom are choſen . bailifis, and, with two 
others, are its ruling magiſttates. This 

2 


corporation was diſſolved by a proclamat 

of James II, A. D, 1688. The nt 
nutacture is woollen cloth, and Rocking; 
It has markets on wedneſday and ſaturday 
and fairs on February the 24th, May d 
39, June the 11th, Auguſt the 24th, Sep. 
tember the 29th, and the firſt wedneſday 
in September for cheeſe, Here is a grand 
church, a free ſchool, an hoſpital, an alms. 
houſe, and a charity ſchool for 40 boy, 
Diſtant from London 79 computed, and g6 
meaſured miles, and 30 from Glocefter, 

TEXT (of textus, lat. an argument, of 2 

to write, or compoſe) 1 the very words of 
an author without any expoſition, 2 x 
ſubje&, or particular paſſage choſen by a 
preacher to be the ſubject of his ſermon, 

3 (with Penmen) a large full hand. 

TEX T-book (in the Univerſity) is a cliſſe 

author written very wide by the frudent, 

to receive room for the interpretation die- 
tated by the maſtcr, &c. to be inſerted in 
the interlines. | 

TE'XTUARY, 1 a divine well {killed in the 

Holy Scripture, 2 a book containing the 

bare text without any comment or notes 

uporT it, 

TE'XTURE (of textura, lat. of texto b 

weave) 1 a weaving, or knitting, 2 a com- 

poſure. 3 the ordering, or framing a dil. 

courſe. 4 (in Phyſies) the arrangement, 

or coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies, or 
threads interwoven or intangled among eich 

other, as in ſtuffs, the web of ſpiders, &c, 

5 = a Natural Body) is that peculiar diſ- 

polition.of its conſtituent particles, which 

makes it have ſuch a form, or be of ſuch 

a nature, or endowed with ſuch qualities, 

THACK.-ciie, a fort of tile that is laid upon 

the ſide of an houſe, 

THALA'SSIARCH ( Sanaroingyn;, gr. 0 

Janaroa. the ſea, and agyog a ruler) a 

admiral, or chief commander of a fleet, 

THALASSIA'RCHY, the office, or dignity 

of an admiral. | 

THA'LIA, gr. (of Sanaw to flouriſh) the 

name of one of the nine muſes, to whom 

the poets aſcribe the invention of geometry 
and huſbandry. 

THAMES, (of 7b2mefis, lat. from the con- 

junction of the rivers Thame and 1/3) tit 

chief river in Great-Britain, which riſes 
insGlouceſterſhire, and runs by Oxford ts 

London. 

THA'MMUZ (71:27), heb. as ſome fay, fron 
MN. to die, or, as others will have it, fam 
anEgyptian word which ſignifies to diſoppes | 
This deity is mentioned in the eighth 

| Ezekiel, and is ſuppoſed to be the Adonis a 
the Greeks, But ſome tell us, that he vi 
a prieſt, who having been wrongfully put 
to death by a king of Babylon, the king, 
being tormented with remorſe of conſcience, 
laboured to make ſatisfaction to bim fot 


. 


the injury, and cauſed many fabulous „ 
| | 


— 


n__ 


THE 


nes to be related of him, that people might 


tion 
ma. 
ings, 
day, 


the gods, and commanded that there ſhould 
be an univerſal mourning for him yearly, 


' the THAN, a conjunction uſed to make a com- 
_ iſon. 1 
Fa THANNAGE of the king, a certain part of 


whereof the 


rand the king's land or property, 


ms. governor Was called Thane, 
0s, THANET, an iſland in the north-eaſt part 
96 of Kent; which has given the title of earl 


exo of Charles 1. It is about 10 miles long, 
's of and $ broad, and has fix pariſh churches. 
24 To THANK, to give thanks, or own the 
* a obligation of a favour received, 


THANKFUL, grateful. 
THANKLESS, 1 ungrateful, 
ſerving thanks, | 
THANKS, a gratefal acknowledgment for a 
benefit, or kindneſs received. 
THANKSGIVING, the giving of thanks. 
THAT, 1 a pronoun demonſtrative, See 
Tuis. 2 à pronoun relative, ſignifying 
who, or which, as he that ſpeaks, &c, 3 
a conjunction, as, ſeeing that, &c. 
THATCH, 1 the ſtalks of wheat, ſtraw, or 
reeds, for the covering of houſes, &c. ' 2 


2 not de- 


1 the covering made of thatch. 

Gl To THATCH, to cover a houſe, &c. wi 
at, ' thatch, 4 | 

N THATCHED, having a roof of thatch. 

acl THA'TCHER, one who covers houſes, barns, 
ec c. with thatch, 

1 THACUMMATUNRCOLs, lat. (of Javualovey2;, 
4 gr, of Juua a wonder, and avlovgytw to 
ns 


work) a worker of miracles, or wonders, a 
title given by the Roman-catholics to ſeve- 
ral of their ſaints, d 
THAUMATURGY, any art that does, or 
ſeems to do wonders. Or, as it is defined 
by Dr. Dee, a mathematical ſcience, which 
gives certain rules for the making of ſtrange 


L works to be perceived by the ſenſe, yet. to 
be greatly wondered at. | 
te To THAW, 1 to melt, or cauſe ice to re- 
om ſolve into water. 2 to melt as ſnow, or 
Wl ice, after a froſt, 
THAW, the reſolution of ice into its former 
10 fluid ſtate by the warmth of the air. 
* THE, an article that ſhews what particular 
ſes thing is meant, 
(0 THAXTED, [E. lon. 18 min. lat. 52 deg.] 
a town in Eſſex, on the Chelmer, near its 
6: ſource ; it was incorporated by Philip and 


Mary, by the name of mayor, bailiff, and 
commonalty, confirmed by Q, Eliz, and 
James I, who impowered them to have a 
recarder, It has a fine church, a market 


en friday, and a fair on Auguſt the ft. 

Diſtant from London 45 computed, and 42 

meaſured miles, and x$ from Chelmsford, 
THEA'NDRIC (of ©z0; God, and av man, 
er.) divine and human under one, or God- 


man, 


be perſuaded that he was admitted among 


to the family of Tufton ever fince the reign : 


THE 

THE A'N THROPOS, gr. (of enge God, and 

avIgwrro;, man) a title given to our bleſſed 

Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as being both God 

and man, | | 

THEATINS, a religious order of regular 

Roman-catholic prieſts. | 

THEATVNES, a congregation of nuns under 

the direction of the Theatins. 

THE AT RE, or THEATER (of Jealgov, gr. 

of Jeaouns to fee, or behold) 1 a public 
edifice furniſhed with ſemicircular ſeats, for 
exhibiting ſhews or plays; a play-houſe, 2 
a ftage, or place where plays, &c. are 
ated. 3 the ſpectators, or company of 
beholders. 4 the principal place of ain, 
as the theatre of the preſent war. 5 (in 
ArchiteQure) is by the Italians uſed as an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, by 
a happy diſpoſition and elevation, repreſents 
an agreeable ſcene to the eye. : 

THEA'TRAL, or THEATRICAL (of thea- 
tralis, lat, belonging to the ſtage) of, or 
belonging to the theatre, or ſtage. 2 ſuch 
as is uſed on the ſtage ; A voice theatri- 
cally loud, Pope. 

THEAVE, an ewe-lamb of the firſt year. 

THEE, thou, in an oblique caſe, 

THEFT, thieviſhneſs, the act of ſtealing. 

THEFT- bote, a law-word for receiving ſtolen 

oods. | 

THEIR, the plural of his, and ber, 

THELY|GONUM, lat. (Szauyovor, gr. of 
Snzu a female, and yeiwopar to beget) an 
herb generally called the grace of God, 

| 2 is ſaid to cauſe women to conceive of 
a girl. 

THELY'PHONON, gr. (of Snav a female, 
and port to kill) an herb that is ſaid ta 
deſtroy animals of the female kind, 

THEM, the plural of be and ſhe, 

THEME (of J., gr. of Tru to lay down} 
an argument, a ſubje& to be written or 
ſpoken upon, 

THE!MIS, gr. i. e. Juſtice, a moral deity, 
or goddeſs, who, according to the poets, 
firſt taught men right and juſtice. They 
tell us ſhe was the daughter of Cœlus and 
Terra, the ſiſter of Saturn, 

THEN, adv. 1 in that time, 2 afterwards, 
after that, 

THEN, conjunct. therefore. 

THE NCE, 1 from that place, 2 thereupon, 
or from that. 

THE'NCEFORTH, from that time. 

THENCEFORWARD, from that time, 
and ſo on, afterwards, ; 

THE'OCATAGNONSTES, (of @zog God, 
and xal-ywo xa to reprehend, gr.) a ſect 
of heretics, who preſumed to find fault with 
certain words and actions of God, and ta 
blame many things in ſcripture. 

THEO'CRACY, or THEQ'CRASY (of See- 
x#;al;a, gr. of G8 God, x:al;g power of 
government) a government where God him- 
ſelf is king, as that of the Jews, before 


they 


THE 

they were governed by king Saul. 

THEOCRA'TICAL, of, or belonging to theo- 
Tracy. 

THEO/DOLITE (of S£asua, gr. to view) 

. a mathematical inſtrument uſed in ſurvey- 
ing, taking heights, diſtances, &c. 

THEOGQNIA, gr. (of Sg: God, and youn 
an offspring) the generation of the gods, or 

a a treatiſe concerning it, as that of Heſiod. 

THEO'LOGER, or THEOLO'GIAN, a di- 
vine, or one ſkilled jn theology. | 

THEOLO'GICAL, of, or belonging to theo- 
logy, or divinity. 

THEO/LOGIST, or THEOLO'GUE, a di- 
vine, or one ftudious in theology. | 

THEO/LOGY (of ©z0Xo1a, gr. of Oo; God, 

and Aoyog a word) divinity, or a ſcience 
that inſtructs us in the knowledge of God 
and divine things. 

Moral THEO'LOGY, is that which inſtructs 
us in the divine laws relating to manners 

nnd actions. 

Natural THEO'LOGY, is the knowledge 


perſons have of God, by the ſole light of 


nature and reaſon, | 

Scbelaflic THEO'LOGY, is that which pro- 
ceeds by reaſoning, or that which derives 
the knowledge of ieveral divine things from 

_ ſome eftabliſhed principles of faith. 

Supernatural THEO/LOGY, is that Know- 
ledge we obtiin by revelation. 

THEOMA'CHIST (cf ©touayc, gr. of Otog 
Cod, and yuaxopua: to fight) one who 
fights againit, or reſiſts God. 

THEOMA'GI, gr. (of Gs God, and yay: 
wiſe men, gr.) perſons ſkilled in divine 

THEOMA'GIC (of ese God, and pay 
magic, gr.) the divine magic, or the wiſ- 
dom of God. | 

THEOMA'GICAL, of, or pertaining to di- 
vine magic, or the wiſdom of Gd. 

THEOME!'NTA, gr. (of ©z9q God, ung an- 
ger) the divine anger, | 

THEONO'/MANTISTS (of Se God, ovopur 2 
name, and Aale divination, gr.) a ſort of 
divination by invoking the name of God. 

THEOP A'SCHITES, gr. (of ©z:5 God, and 
trag x to ſuffer) a ſet of heretics, who 
held that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the 
perſon of our bleſſed Saviour. 

THEO|RBO, ital. a muſical inſtrument much 
uſed by the Italians for playing a thorough 
baſe, being a large kind of lute. 

THEOREM, (of Sewgnun, gr. of Qew:og 2 
contemplator) a demonſtrable rule in any 
art or ſcience. 

A bacal THE'OREM, is that which relates to 
a ſurface. 

A negative THE'OREM, is that which de 
monſtrates the impoſſibility of an aſſertion. 

A particular THE'OREM, is when it extends 
only to a particular quantity. 

A plain THEOREM, is one that relates ei- 


| 


THE 
minated by the circumference of a ci 

A reciprocal THEOREM, is fuch an , 
whoſe converſe is true, 4; 

A ſolid THE/OREM, is one that treats about 
a ſpace terminated by a ſolid line, i, e. U 
any of the three conic ſections. : 

An univerſal THE'OREM, is one that ex. 
tends univerſally to any quantity without 
reſtriction. "85, | 

THEOREMA'TICAL, of, or belonging to 
theorems. 

THEORE/MATIST, a finder out, or pro- 
ducer of theorems. 

THEORE TIC, THEORETICAL, o 
THE ORIC, (of Jewenlino;, gr. of Neuste 
to contemplate) ſpeculative, of, or belong 
ing to theorxx. 

THE /ORIST, one that ſtudies an art 
out reducing it to practice. 

THEORY (of Qewpa, gr. of Sewer to con- 

template) ſpeculation, @ntemplation, or 

a doctrine that terminates in the ſole con- 

ſideration of its ſubject, without any regard 

to the practice or application of it. 

THERAPEUTES +4, gr, (of Stzartun th 
miniſter to) a perſon wholly employed in the 
ſervice of God, | 

THER APEUT1IC, or THER APEUTICE 5, 
lat, (of Jegameulixn, gr. of Ztgantuw to 
heal) the art of curing diſe⸗ ſes. 

THERAPHIM,orTE'RAPHIM (of , 

heb. which ſome derive of 000 he left; 

becauſe the people left every thing to con- 
ſult them) idols, or images, which, ſome 
ſay, were made in the ſhape of men, which, 
when raiſed upright, ſpake at certain houn, 
and under certain conſtellations, by the in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies: others foy 
they were inſtruments made of braſs, which 
pointed out the hours and minutes of future 
events, as directed by the ftars, Rabbi 
Eliezer relates, that in the making theſe te- 
raphims, they killed a firſt- born child, 
clove the head of it, and ſeaſoned it with 
ſalt and oil ; and that they wrote the name 
of an impure ſpirit on a plate of gold, ant 
placed it under the tongue of the dead child, 
heving laid the head sgainſt a wall; and 

having lighted lamps before it, and prayed t 

it, it talked to them; but whether Laban's 

tersphims were thus made, is difputed by 
the learned, Ke 

THERE, 1 in that place. 2 in that particu - 
lar. 3 thither, to that place. 4 ſometimes 
uſed as an expletive ; as, in that place there 
lives a man. 

THEREABOUT, 1 bout that number. 3 
near that place. 3 about that time. 

THEREFORE, for that reaſon, then. 

THEREFROM, from that, 

THEREVN, in that. 

THERTV ACA, or THERT ACE, lat. (of Nn. 
agxn, gr. of Inp a beaſt, and a). to cu 
treacle, any medicine againſt poiſon, ot 


with. 


ther to a rectilineal ſurface, or to one ter- 


. K ⅛⁵—oůÄ — 


bites of venomous animals. | THER 


— —— — ——— 


THE 
MERLACA Andromachi, Venice treacle, 
medicinal compoſition, ſaid to confiſt of Guty- 
four drugs, made into an electuary with 
honey, its baſis is viper's fleſh ; invented by 
Andromachus, phyſician to Nero, 
THERV/ACAL, of, or belonging to treacle. 
THERT'OMA, gr. a ſore of the privy mem- 
hers, whereby all the parts thereabouts are 


corrupted. 

THERME os Inpanr, gr. of Deppeor hot) 
baths, hot ſprings. 

THERMANTICA, gr. (of S e to warm) 
ſuch medicines as cauſe heat. | 

THERMOMETER (of 3:ppcy warmth, and 
jilptw to meaſure, gr.) a philoſophical in- 
firument, commonly made of glaſs, and fil- 
led with tinged ſpirit of wine, or ſome other 
proper liquor, which, by its rifing and fall - 
ing, ſerves to meaſure or ſhew the ſeveral de- 
grees of heat and cold of any particular place, 
or of the ſame place at different times or 
ſeaſons. | 

THERMO'METRON, gr, a term uſed by 
phyſicians, ſignifying the natural heat that is 
perceived, or meaſured by the pulſe. 

THYRMO-?POTE (of Seppuoneln;,gr. of StD 
hot, and mw» to drink) a drinker of hot li- 


vors. 

THERMOSCOPE (of tpn, gr. warmth, 
and oxonew to view) an inftrument for the 
' ſame uſe as the thermometer. 

THEREON, 2 upon that place, 2 upon that 
account, 

To THESAU'RIZE (of theſaurizo, lat, of the- 
ſaurus treaſure) to treaſure up, or hoard up 
treaſure, | 

THESE, the plural of this, {> Theſe has 
regard to things going to be mentioned, and 
Thoſe to the things already mentioned. 

THE'SIS, gr. (of 710144 to put, or lay down) 
a general and indefinite queſtion, or argu- 
ment, a poſition, or ſubject to be diſputed on. 

THETFORD, [E. lon. 50 min. lat. $22. 
28/,] a pretty large town, partly in Norfolk 
and partly in Suffolk, fituate on the two na- 
vigable rivers, the Thet and the Ouſe; the 
firſt runs thro* the town. Tis pretty po- 
pulous, but not ſo much ſo as in the reign of 
Edward III. when it had twenty churches, 
fix hoſpitals, and eight monaſteries, moſt of 
which are now in ruins zand the only churches 
left are one on the Suffolk fide, and two in 
the Norfolk fide. It was incorporated by 
C. Elizabeth, with a mayor, recorder, ten 
aldermen, twenty common-council, a town- 
tleik, ſword-bearer, and two ſerjeants at 
mace, The chief manufacture is woollen 
cloth, Here are an hoſpital for fix men, a 
work- houſe, a bridewel, a common jail, a 
council-houſe, and the Norfolk Lent affizes 
are always held here. The market is on ſa- 
turday, the fairs on May the 'gd, June the 
22nd, and September the 14th. Diftant 


tom London 79 computed, and 81 meaſured | 


ma 


Pd 
THI 
miles, 29 from Norfolk, and 38 from fpſ- 
wich. | 

THE'TIS, gr. the daughter of Neptune, or, as 
others, of Nereus, the wife of Peleus king 
of Theſſaly, and mother of Achilles. 

THEU'RGY 02 Deupſia, gr. of Orte: God, and 
spyov a work) magic operating by divine or ce- 
leftial means, or the power of doing extra- 
ordinary and ſupernatural things by lawful 
means, as prayer, &c. it is called by ſome 
white magic. 

THEWES, 1 manners, cuſtoms, Spenſ, 2 fi- 
news, muſcles, Sbaleſp. 

THEY, the plural of be and fe, 

THICK, 1 the contrary of thin. 2 muddy, 
or troubled, 3 cloſe-work'd, the contrary 
of ſlight, 4 cloſe together. 5 fat, or groſs. 
6 made thick, as thick milk. 7 bard, doll, 
ſlow, as thick of hearing. 8 faſt, or quick. 
9 that has a dimenſion in depth, beſides length 
and breadth. 10 broad, or in breadth. 

To v 1 to make thick. a to grow 
thick, | | 

THIVCKET, a place full of buſhes, trees, c. 

THIEF, a ſtealer. 

To THIEVE, to ſteal. 

THIEVERY, ſtealing. 

THIE'VISH, given, or addicted to thieving. 

A THIGH, a limb, or member of the body, 
that part from the groin to the knee. 

THILL, the beam, or draught-tree of a cart 

- = Or on, 

THILLER, or THILL-þ»rſe, the horſe placed 
under the thills of a waggoa, &c. 

THI'MBLE, a cap of filver, braſs, &c, worn 
on a woman's finger. | 

THIN, 1 not thick, or cloſe together. 2 few 
in company. 3 light, as a thin ſuit of 
cloaths, 4 little, or ſmall. 5 ſubtile. 6 
lean, poor.. 7 having but little depth. 

To THIN, to make thin. 

THINE, . pronoun poſſeſſive, often uſed in- 
ſtead of thy, before words that begin with a 
vowel, 

THING, 1 a matter; it is ſometimes applied 
to corporeal bodies, aud ſometimes to incor- 
poreal. 2 a word uſed to expreſs a perſon in 
a ſcornful ſenſe z as, ſhe is a proud thing. 3 
ſometimes uſed as a word of indearment, as, 
a pretty little thing. 4 uſed as an intetjec- 
tion of contempt z as, what a thing! 

THINGS, goods, furniture, apparel, &c. 

To THINK, 1 to frame in one's mind the no- 
tion, idea, or image of a thing. 2 to reaſon, - 
or diſpute, 3 to muſe upon, or remember, 
4 toimagine, or deviſe, 5 to have a detign, 
6 to have in one's mind. 7 to imagine, be- 
lieve, or judge, 8 to pretend, or aſſume. 

THINKER, one that thinks much. 

Free- THIN!KER, one that thinks freely in re» 
ligious matters. 

THUNKING, ſub, a general name for any act, 
or operation of the mind, which bear various 
names, * 

2 
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THO T H o 


when an idea recurs to the mind way | tre, or midſt of a vaulted, or arched of 
the object being preſent, it is called remem-} called a ſcutcheon, 2 the roof itſelf of 4 
brance, 2 when the mind ſeeks after it, temple, or church. 
and it is brought again into view, it is called THO/MISM, the doctrine of Thomas Aqui. 
recolleftion, 3 when an idea is long in the nas, and his followers, but chiefly with le. 
mind under attentive conſideration, it is cal- | gard to his opinions of predeftination, 6 
Jed contemplation, 4 when ideas float in the] grace, 
mind, without regard or reflexion, it is called] THO/MISTS, divines who follow the docbiine 
a reverie, 5 when ideas are taken expreſs | of Thomas Aquinas, a ſchool divine whom 
notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the the papiſts call the angelic doctor. 
memory, it is called attention, And, 6 when! THONG, a ſlip, or ſtrap of leather, 
the mind fixes an idea in view, and conſiders THO'Rz4, lat, (in Botany) the herb wolf, 
It on all ſides, it is called fudy and intention. ne. | 
Yay of THINKING, an expreſſion much in| THORA/CIC (of thoracicus, lat. of Japat, pr, 
vogue, to expreſs a particular opinion, ſenti- | the breaſt) of, or belonging to the breaſt. 
ment, or perſuaſion in religion, intereſt, par-| THOR A'C!CA,(of Swpze, gr. the breaft) me. 
ty, or politics, | | dicines good againſt diſeaſes of the bref, 
THINKING, adj. judicious, reaſonable, or THO'RAX, gr. (of Swptw to leap) that part of 
ſober. the human body which forms the capacity of 
| THIRD (in Mufic) a concord reſulting from a the breaſt, and wherein are included the 
mixture of two ſounds, containing an inter- heart, lungs, &c. 
val of two degrees. 1 THORN, 1 a kind of ſhrub full of prickle; 
THIRDBOROUGH, a headborough, or con-| 2 prickle of a bruſh, | 
table, THORN, [W. Jon. 1 deg. lat. 54% 40, a 
THIRD-caring (in Agriculture) the third time] town in the weſt- riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate 
of tilling or ploughing ground. in the Marfhland on the river Dun, It his 
THIRD point (in Architecture) the point of | a market on wedneſday, Diſtant from Lan- 
ſection in the vertex of an equilateral tri-] don 141 computed, and 161 meaſured miles, 
angle. | | THORNBURY, IW. lon. 29. 3, lat, zl. 
FHYRDLY, in the third place. 4 35/.] a town in Gloceſterſhire, ſituate on 
THIRST, 1 the being dry, a painful ſenſation rivulet that falls into the Severn two miles 
producing a deſire of drinking, 2 à great and below, It has a market on ſaturday, ant 
violent longing for any thing. fairs on Eafter-monday, Auguſt the 15th, 
To. THIRST, 1 to be affected with a dryneſs] and the manday before St. Thomas; and 'ti 
in the throat. 2 to defire earneſtly, or long governed by a titular mayor, twelve alder- 


for. | men, who have been mayors, and two con- 
THT RST, troubled with thirſt. tables, Here is a large church built in the 
THIRTEEN, the number XIII, or 13. cathedral form, four almſhouſes for fifteen 
THVRTY, the number XXX, or 30. poor people, and a free ſchool, Diſtant from 
THIS, a pronoun demonſtrative. Y When London 89 computed, and 106 meaſured 
This and That are uſed in relation to two fore-| miles, and 22 from Gloceſter. | 


going words, This has reſpect to the laſt and THORN- back, the name of a ſea- fiſh, 
neareſt word of the two, That to the former THO'RNY, full of thorns, 
and more diſtant, THOROUGH, through. - 
THISTLE, a well known plant. ' THOROUGH-baſs (in Mufic), See Cox- 
Knights of the THUSTLE, a Scots order of TIN UE D baſs. 
knights, who bear this motto, nem me im- THOROUGHLY, intirely, utterly, 
pune laceſſet, i. e. none that provokes me THOROUGH: fare, a poſſage from one flrect 


_ ſhall paſs unpuniſhed. to another. 
THIS TL, full of thiftles, .| THOROUGH-PACED, compleat, perfet, 
THL) HER, to that place. conſumate. 7 


THITHERWA'RD, towards that place, |THO'ROUGH-2vax, the name of an herb. 
- THL SPI, gr. the herb called treacle- mu- THORP, a village, or country town. 
ſtard. + THOSE, the plural of br. See THz, 
THLIPSIS, gr. (of S. E to preſs, or weigh THOU, a oronoun perſonsl, uſed in ſpeaking 
down) 1 a preſſing, . ſqueezing, or cruſhing. to a perſob. Flt is cuſtomary to uſe yu in. 
2 trouble, or affliction. 3 (with Anatomiſts) ſtesd of it, except to make a diſtinct and 
a comprefiion of any veſle] or aperture where -¶ particular application to a perſon ; or elſe u 
by its cavity is leſſened. 2 ſign of contempt or familiarity. _ 
FHNETOPSYTCHUTES, gr. (of dye mor- To THOU a perſon, to ſay thou to him in w 
g 
tal, and {xn the ſoul) a ſe who held that of contempt. 
the ſoul of man was perfectly like brutes, THOUGH, or THO), 1 if, althovgh, 2 far 
and died with the body. elf that, nevertheleſs. 4 indeed, 


ZPHU'LUS, lat. (of N to fu I the cen- 'THOUGHT, adi. 1 conſidered, 2 believed. 
| , { } ſpend) 3 20), I comidere THOUGHT, 
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THR 


1 : 
Fr THOUGHT, ſub. 1 the act of thinking. 2 

cConſideration, or reflexion, 3 care, concern. 
Aqui. 4 mind, or opinion. 5 deſign, or aim. 6 
th re in the plural number) mind, or imagination, 
n, or THOUGHTFUL, penfive, full of thought. 

THOU'GHT LESS, 1 careleſs, without thought. 
ring 2 inconſiderate, raſh. 


whom THOUGHTS, the ſeats for rowers in a boat. 
; TYOU!SAND, the number 1000, or M. 
THOWLS, wooden pins in the gunnel of a 
rolf boat, between which the rowers put their 
oars to row. 

, Bt, THRA'CKSCAT (with Chemids) the metal 

t. which is yet in the mine. 

) me- THRALL, or THRA'LDOM, a ſtate of 

|, bondage, or ſervitude, | 

rt of To THRASH, See To TaRESH. 

ity of THRA'PPLE, or THRO/PPLE, the wind- 

| the pipe of a horſe, or other animal. 

THRAPSTON, [W. lon. 35 min. lat. 528. 
24] a town in Northamptonſhire, with a 
fine bridge over the Nen in the road to Ket- 
tering. It has no great trade, but is de- 
liehtfully fituated in a fine valley, and ſur- 
rounded with a rich foil. Here is a market 
on tueſday z and a fair July the 25th. Di- 
fant from London 53 computed, and £5 
meaſured miles, and 209 from Noithampton, 

THRA'SO (of Stages. gr. effrontery) a vain-glo- 

* rious ſoldier ia Terence's comedy called the 
Eunuch, 

THRASO/NICAL ( from Thraſo) boaſting, 
rain-glorious, oſtentatious. 

THRAVE, two ſtooks, or twenty-four ſheaves 
of corn. 

THREAD, 1 flax ſpun. 2 ſubject, or mat- 
ter, as the thread of a diſcourle, 2 the 
winding part of a ſcrew. 3 the rough edge 
of a razor, knife, &c. 

To THREAD, to put a thread into, 

THREAD bare, 1 worn to the thread, that has 
all the nap worn off. 2 tcite, very con; mon. 

To THREA/TEN, 1 to menace, 2 to pio- 
miſe, 3 to ſwagger, to huff, to vapour, 

THREATS, menaces, or threatnings. 

THREE, the number 3, or III. 

t THREE-FOLD, 1 divided into three, or of 
three ſorts, 2 treble, 

THREE-legg*d flat, an inſtrument compoſed 
of three wooden legs, made of joints to ſhut 
all together, and to take off in the middle 
for the convenience of carriage, on the top 
of which a ball and ſocket are commonly 

fix'd to ſupport and adjuſt any inftiument for 

| lurveying, &c. 

THREE- SCORE, the number ſixty. 

THRE NO'DITA, lat. or THRENODY (of 
"Oy gr, of Ipn'ew to lament) a funeral 
ong, 

To THRESH, 1 to beat the corn out of the 
ear with a flail, 2 to beat, or bang, 3 to 
labour hard at. 


THRE'SHER, 1 one who threſhes corn, 22 


lik, having a broad and thick tail. 


THR 


THRESHOLD, the ground timber of a doors 
Way. ; 

THRICE, three times. 

THRIFT, ſavingneſs, frugslity. 

THRUFTY, frugal, ſaving, induſtrious. 

THRILL, a drill, or boring tool. 

To THRILL, i to bore a hole with a drill, 2 
to run, as the blood does in the heart, 


THRIMSA, an ancient piece of money, in 


value three ſhillings Rerling. 


THRIPS gr, (of pig to waſte) a little worm 


that breeds in timber. 

To THRIVE, 1 to grow rich, to proſper in 
the world, 2 to grow, as a child does. 3 to 
ſhoot out, as a plant or tree. 4 to be bet- 
ter, as in health, 5 to profit, as to thrive 
in learning, 

THROAT, 1 the anterior part of an animal, 
between the head and ſhoulders, 2 all that 
hollow or cavity, which may be feen when 
the mouth is wide open, 

THROAT @vort, the nome of an herb. 

To THROPB, to beat, or pant. | 

THRO'MBOSIS, gr. (of Seeds g a lump or 
clot) a diſesſe in the breaſt, when the milk 
turns to curds, &c. 

THROMBUS, lat. (of Spe, gr. a lump) a 
ſmall ſwelling which ariſeth about the oti- 
fice after blood-letting, cauſed either by the 


orifice's being too ſmall in the ſkin, or from 


its lying not directly over that in the vein, ſo 
that the whole fiream of blood cannot diſ- 
charge itſelf freely. 

THRONE (of 22:v0;, gr. of Jam to fit) 1 a 
royal ſeat, or «hair of ſtate. 2a crown, or 
king's ſovereign power. 


THRONES (in Theology) the third rank of 


angels in the celefii:1 hierarchy, 
THRONG, a crowd, or preſs ef people. 
To THRONG, 1 to come cloſe together, 2 
to crowd, or preſs. 
THRO/STLE. a bird, generally called a thruſh, 
To THRC'TTLE, to choak, to flop the 
breath by holding, or preſſing the throat. 
THROUGH, 1 from one end to the othet, 2 
about, or up and down, 3 by means of. 4 
upon the motion of. 5 to the ſkin, as, 1 
am wet through. 
THROU/GHOUT, through the whole, 
THROW, 1 a caſt. 2 (in the plural num- 
ber) pange, as of a woman in travel, 
To THROW, 1 to caft, or fling, 2 to work 
ſi k twiſt, &c. as throwſters do, 
THROWER, THROW*E TER, or THRO/- 
STER, one who prepares raw filk, &c, for 
the weaver, by cleenſing and twiſting it, 
To THRUNMT, to beat, or batter, 
THRUMS, the ends of weavers warps. 
THRUSH, 1 the name of a finging bird, 2 
a diſeaſe in children,” Ste Aru THE, 
THRUST, 1 a puſh, cr ſhove, 2 a paſs in 
fencing, a 
To THRUST, 1 to puſh, or ſhove. 
obtrude, 


2 to 


Nn un HRT. 


| 
= 
= 
| 
[ 
| 


= 


THY 


THRYALLIS, gr. the herb called roſe-cam- THT'A, ar. (of Sow to perfume) nia 


pion. 
THRY'ON, gr. the herb called night - ſhade. 
THUMB, the largeſt, firſt, and ſhorteſt of the 
_ five fingers. 
part of the ornaments, or veſtments of Aaron, 
or the Jewiſh high · prieſt. See Uzim, 
THUMP, a blow with the hand. | 
To THUMP, to beat, or firike with the 
hand, 
THUMPING, ſub. the action of ſtriking. 


THYMIAMA, gr. (of Sujas 


+ THU'MPING, 24j. great, big, large. 
To THU'NDER, to make a lowd rowling 
noiſe. | 
THUNDER, a noiſe in the loweſt region of 
the air, excited by a ſudden kindling of ſul- 
phureous exhalations; a rattling noiſe, as if 
it paſſed through arches, 7 
 THU'NDER- be/r, when any thing is broken 
or ſhattered by lightening, acting with ex- 
traordinary violence, it is called a thunder- 
bolt ; and people imagine it to be a hard bo- 
dy, but the learned attribute it to the ſubti- 
lity, force, and penetration of the ſulphure- 
ous matter. 8 

THU'NDERING, making a loud noiſe. 

THU/NDERING barrels, are ſuch as are filled 
with bombs, granades, and other fire-works, 
to be rolled down a breach. | 

THU'NDROUS, of, or belonging to thunder, 
Milton. | 

THUNDER-ftrack, 1 blaſted, ſtunted. 2 a- 
ſtoniſhed, amazed. 

THURVFEtROUS (of thurifer, lat. of thus 
frankincenſe, and fero to be r) bearing or 
yielding frankincenſe, that yields frankin- 
cenſe, 

THURSDAY, the fifth day of the week, fo 
called from the idol Thor, which the Saxons 
and Teutones uſed to worſhip on this day, 
This idol is ſuppoſed to be the fame as Jupt- 
ter among the Romans, | 

THURSK, [W. lon. 1. 8“. lat. 549. 12/.] 
in the north-riding of Yorkſhire, is an an- 
cient borough by preſcription, and a town 
corporate, governed by a bailiff, and about 
fifty burgage- bolders, by whom its two mem- 
bers of parliament are choſen. It has a 
market on monday, and fairs once a fort- 
night, Shrove-monday, tueſiay after Lady- 
day, tueſday after St. James's, St. Andrew's, 
and St. Luke's day, for all forts of cattle, 
Diſtant from London 162 computed, and 
199 meaſured miles, and 16 from York. 

THUS, lat. (of dg, gr. of du to ſacrifice) 
frankincenſe, incenſe. 

THWACK, a blow. 

To THWACK, 3 to beat. 2 to pteſs cloſe 

ether. | 

THWART, croſs, or tranſverſe, 

To THWART, to croſs, or oppoſe. 

1 a pronoun poſſeſſive of the ſecond per- 


TI 


TID 


wild cypreſs tree, whoſe wood is 


and laſting; the life tree, un 


herb ſavoury. * 
of Sufis to per. 
herb, 


a to perfume 
incenſe, or perfume. 

THY'MION, or THY"MIUM, lat. a kind df 

wart, ragged at the top like a thyme leaf 
or, as others ſay, of the colour of thyne 
flowers. | 

THY'"MITES 3, gr. wine made of thyme, 

THYMUS, gr. 1 a conglobate gland, fitute 
in the upper part of the thorax. 2 a kind 
of wart growing on the fundament, the pam 
of generation, &c. with cloven aſperitie 
like thoſe of thyme, whence the name. 

THY'RSUS, lat. 1 an upright, or tapering flalk 
or ſtem of an herb, 2 the ear, or blade of 
corn, 3 a ſpear wrapt about with vine 
leaves, ivy, or bay leaves, which they car. 

. ried in their hands at the feaſts of Bacchus. 

TIH4RA, lat. (of NNOP, heb. a crown) 11 
ſort of turbant or crown, anciently worn by 
the antient inhabitants of Perſia and Phy. 
gia. 2 a pope's triple crown, 

TPBIA, lat. 1 the great foffil, the inner and 
bigger bone of the leg. 2 the bony part of 
the leg between the knee and ancle, 

TICK (of rique, fr.) 15 little blackiſh inſeR, 
2 a ſort of cloth uſed for the outſide of bed, 

Ke. 3a horſe diſeaſe, 4 truſt, or credit, 

TFVCKEN, a thick cotton and thread cloth, 
generally ftrip'd blue and white, 

TICKET, 1 a note put on a bag, box, &c. to 
ſhew what is contained in it, 2 a note to 
be let in, or admitted any where. 3 2 bil 
for the payment of a ſeaman's wages, 

TICKET porter, a licenſed porter, ſo called 
from a ſtempt metal they wear. 

TTCKHILL, [W. lon. 1 deg, lat. 53%. 26/] 
an ancient town in the weſt-riding of York- 
ſhire ; it has a market on ſaturday, a ſchool, 
and a ſort of hoſpital, Diſtant from London 
120 computed, and x49 meaſured miles, 

To TVCKLE, 1 to cauſe to laugh, 2to 

pleaſe, to flatter, 

CKLER, 1 one that tickles. | 2 by way af 
irony, that which cauſeth trouble, or pain, 

TI'CKLISH, x eafily tickled, and provoket 
to laugh. 2 touchy, exceptious. 3 nice, 
dangerous, 4 likely to miſcarry. 5 (wit 
Horſemen) is ſaid of a horſe when he 1 too 
tender upon the ſpur, 

TICK-TACK (of trictrac, fr.) a game ® 
tables, ſo called, 

TID, dainty, delicate. 

To TVDDLE, to humour, indulge, fondle, c 
make much of. 

TIDE, 1 the flux and reflux of the ſea, or the 
ebb and flow. 2 the water, or ſea, 3 cht 
tent, yogue, intereſt. 4 time, or fe 


fume) the name of a ſweet 


TIDES 


— 


FTD 


828 


S 


© TI'GRESS (of tigris, lat. of V, Chald. an 


TIL 


the cuſtom be paid. 

TIDESWALL,. or TIDESWELL, [W. lon. 
16. 400. lat. 53% 160 
county of Derby. Here js a free ſchool, a 
market on wedneſday, and fairs on May 
the 3d, and October the 18th, At the 
bottom of a hill, near this place, is a well, 
about three foot in diameter and in depth, 
the water of which conſtantly ebbs and 
flows as the ſea does, Diſtant from Lon- 
don 120 computed, and 146 meaſured miles, 
and 26 from Derby. 

TIDINGS, news, or account. 

TIDY, handy, clever, tight in dreſs. _ 

To TIE, 1 to bind; or faſten. 2 to bind, or 
oblige, 

TIERCE (of tiers, fr.) 1 one of the ſeven 
canonical hours. 2 a ſequence of three 
cards of the ſame colour, 3 a veſſel con- 
taining the third part of a pipe, or forty- 
two gallons. 4 (in Muſic), See TRIX p. 
5 a thruſt in fencing, 

TIE'RCEL, (with Falconers) a male hawk, 
ſo called becauſe it is a third part leſs than 
the female, which is the falcon. | 

TIERCET (of tierce, fr, a third) a ſong of 
three tinzas, or a ſtave of three verſes, 

TIFF, 1 a ſquabble, or angry words. 2 2 
ſmall quantity of drink. 5 

To TIFF, to be angry, or diſpleaſed at. 

TV/FFANY, a ſort of thin filk, or fine gauze. 

TIGER, (of tigris, lat. of , Chald, an 
arrow) 1 a very ſwift, and fierce beaſt of 
prey, 2 a cruel fierce man. 

TIGH, a cloſe, or incloſure. 

TIGHT, 1 neat, clean, not ſlatternly in dreſs. 
2 not leaky. 3 hard, as pull'd tight, 

To TIGHTEN, 1 to make ftraight, as a 

line, &c. 2 to dreſs after a tight neat 

manner, 


arrow) a femele tiger, in a proper and fi- 
eurative ſenſe. 

TIKE, a cur, or ſmall dog. 

TILE, a ſquare plate made of earth, and burnt 
in a kiln for the covering houſes, &c. 

TILER, 1 a tile-maker. 2 a brick-layer. 

IId, lat. (in Botany) the linden, or teil- 
tree, 

TILL, ſub. 1 a little drawer, box, &c. in a 
cheſt, counter, cabinet, &c. 2 a ſhelf, as 
of a printer's preſs, 

TILL, adv. until. 

To TILL, to plough, or dig the ground. 

TILLAGE, huſbandry, agriculture, 

TILLER, 1 a plough-man, 2 a ſmall tree 
left till it be fellable. 43 the ſame in a 
boat, as a helm in a ſhip. 

TILLS, a ſort of pulſe, or lentils. 

TILT, x a cloth, or tent, to cover a boat, 
waggon, &c. 2 fighting, or combat. 3 
full drive, or very faſt. 4 the ſtooping 
poſture of a caſk of liquor, 

TILT- bear, a boat covered with a tilt, 


TIDES-man, an officer attending ſhips till 


a town in the 


TIN 


To TILT, 1 to ſtoop a veſſel, or ſet it in a 
ſtooping poſture, 2 to run at tilts, 3 to 
fight with ſwords, or foils. 

TILTH, manuring, or cultivating land. 

TILTING, or TILTS, a martial exerciſe, 
conſiſting in men running at each other on 
horſeback, armed with ſpears, &c, h 

TIMAR (in Turky) a lordſhip, or traft of 
ground, which the grand Signior gives the 
Spahis to enjoy, during life, for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

TIMA'RIOTS, Turks who hold lands by a 
kind of knight's ſervice. 

TIMBER, x wood for building. 2 victuals, 
as belly-timber. | 

A TIMBER of fins, forty ſkins, | 

To — to neſtle, ſpeaking of a bird 
of prey. 

TV MBREL, a ſort of muſical inftrument. 
TIME, 1 the meaſure of motion, and dura» 
tion. 2 an age, or a certain period of years. 
3 ſeaſon, or occafion, 4 leiſure, 5f day, 
or hour, 6 a ſet or prefixed time, a term 
of time. 7 delay. 8 fact, or action, as 
this is not the firſt time. 9 (in the plural 
number) manners or government, ſpeak - 
ing with relation to the ſtate of things. 
Duple TIME (in Muſic) is what is generally 
called common time, and is when two mi- 
nims or one ſemibreve make one bar. 
Triple TIME, is that which is meaſured by 
three, or where three minims, crotchets, 
&c, make one bar. 
TIME (with Swordſmen) is an inſtantaneous 
agreement between your eye and your ad- 
verſary's point, when to act. 
TIME (with Horſemen) is ſometimes taken 
for the motion of a horſe that obſerves 
meaſure and juſtneſs in the manage; ſome- 
times it ſignifies the time between two of 
his motions ; and ſometimes the effects of 
one of the aids. 

TI/MELY, adj. 1 ſeaſonadle. 2 ſcon enough. 

I'TMELY, adv, 1 ſeaſonably. 2 ſoon, or 

early, 

* TVMID, (of t#midus, lat. timorous, of i- 

meo to fear) a word uſed by ſome poets for 

fearful, 

TIMVDITY, (of timiditas, lat. of times to 

fear) 1 fearfulneſs, cowardlineſs, 2 baſhe 

fulneſs. 3 carefulneſs, 

TIMORO'SO, ital. (in Muſic) fignifies to 

play with care, or caution. 

TV/MOROUS {of imc, lat. to fear) 1 fear- 

ful, cowardly, faint hearted. 2 baſhful. 

| provident, cautious, 

TIMO THEANS, a ſect of heretics, whe 

held that Chriſt was incarnate only for the 

benefit of our bodies. 

TIN, a white ſort of metal, ſofter than fil- 

ver, and harder than lead, 

TIN-glaſs, a metallic ſubſtance called Zife. 

muth. "BN 

TIN-wworm, the name of an inſet, 


TILT-yard, a place to tilt, or combat in. 


To TIN, to cover, or line any thing with 
| Nanng melted, 


— — 4 
— 


E TIT 
melted, or with leaf tin. row of guns placed along the ſhip's fide, 


TI NCKER.men, fiſhermen who uſed to de- TIRE. 2voman, a head-drefſer, 


ſtroy the young fry of fiſh in the river To TIRE, x to drels, or attire. 2 to weary 


Thames, by unlawſul nets and engines, or fatigue, 3 to weary, or be tedious, f 
TINCT, I a ſmattering, or ſmack. 2 an im- to grow tired. | 
\ preflion. TVRESOME, 1 fatiguing. 2 laborious, 


. TINCTILE, (of tinctilis, lat. of tingo to TIRING (with Fajconers) the giving a hawk 


dye) that which ſerveth for dying, or to] a leg or wing of a pullet to pluck, 

dve with, TVRWHIT, a bird, otherwiſe called a lap. 
TIFNCTURE, (of tin7ura, lat. of tings to] wing. 

dye, or ſtain) 1 a ftain, colour, or dye. 2 TI, it is, 

an impreſſion. 3 a ſmack, or ſmattering. [TV>IC. See PRTHIS Io. 

4 (in Chemiſtry) a diſſolution of the mot |[TVSSUE, a rich fort of tuff, made of ſilk, 

fine or volatile parts of any drug, plant, and gold or filver interwoven. 


mineral, &c. in ſpirit of wine, &c. IIT, 1 a little horſe, a little bird, &c, 22 
To TIND, to light, as the fire, &c. ſcornful word for a woman, or girl, 
TVNDER, fine linen, half burnt, to prepare |TIT for TAT, a guid pro quo, one turn for 

it for receiving the leaft ſpark of fire. another, 


_ TINEA, lat. i. e. a moth (with Surgeons) a TITAN, 1 the ſun. 2 the fon of Celys 


cruſty ſtinking ulcer in the head, that | and Veſta, the elder brother of Saturn, 


gnaws and conſumes the ſkin. (according to the poets) who made war 2. 
TINE man, a foreſt nipht- officer, gainſt kis brother, and conquered him, but 
TING, the ſound of a little bell. was afterwards overcome by Jupiter his 
To TINGE, (of “ge, lat. of vt, gr. to brother's ſon, who thereupon veleaſed his 

ſtain) to dye, colour, or ſain, father, who afterwards plotting againſt his- 
To TUNGLE, 1 to make a noiſe as a bell does. life, he dethroned him, and took his king. 

2 to prick or ſhoot, dom. 9 | 
TINGLING, 1 a jingling noiſe, as of bells, TVTHABLE, liable to pay tithe. 

&c, 2 a pricking pain. TITHE, (of xeorha, Sax. the tenth) the 


TINKER, one that mends braf* veſſels, &c. | tenth part ot all fruits predial and per- 

TINMOUTH, [W. In. 1 deg. lat. 55 deg.]| fonal. 
a port of Northumberland, firnate on the | To TITHE, to take the tenth part. 
German ſea, at the mouth of the Tine, 9g TV THING, ten men with their families, 
miles eaſt of Newca\lle, \'TV FRING-man, the chief of a tithing. 

TVNSIL, or TFNCEL, 1 narrow flips of TITHYMA'LLUS, lat. an herb, otherwiſe 
thin braſs. 2 ſtuff or cloth made of filk' called ſea- lettice, wolf- milk, or milk-thiflle, 
and copper. 3 glittering fiuff, 4 falſe, TI TILLA“TION (of titillatio, lat, of tial 
ſplendor. = | to tickle) a tickling. 

TINTAMAR, a great noiſe, as of large TVTLE (of rirulus, lat. an inſcription) 1 an 


things falling down. inſcription. 2 an appellation of dignity 
TINY, ſub. a moth-worm. and honour, 3 right, or claim. 4 wilt 
TFNY, dj. little, ſmall, thin, fender, inge, or records to prove one's right, 


TIP, 1 the extremity, or point of any thing. To TVTLE, to intitle, or give a name to. 

2 a draught, 3 one part of the play at To TETTER, to laugh, or g pple by fits, 
nine-pins, To TI'TTER-TO'TTER, to thake, and be 

To TIP, 1 to put ſomething on the tip or ready to fall. : 
extremity of. 2 to ſtrike down the pins TI'TTLE, 1 4 point, or dot over the letter 
with a caſt of the bowl, 3 to give a thing 2 a ſyllable, or word, 3 the ſmalleſt mat. 


to a perſon ſecretly. [00s | 
To TIP , 1 to fall of. 2 to die. TUTTLE-TA'TTLE, 1 prating, empty dil 
'TIPPERARY, a county of Ireland, in the courſe, 2 a prattler, 3 
province of Munſter. TI TUBANCY, (of titubantis, lat. of tulu· 
TIPPET, 1 a doctor of divinity's ſcarf, 2 60 to ſtammer) a ſtuttering, ſtammering 
a fur-kerchief for women. | or m ſſing in one's words. ; 
TVPPLE, drink. TITUBA' TION (of titubatio, lat. of till 
To TIPPLE, to drink. to ſtagger) 1 a ſtaggering, reeling, Wantz 
- TUVPPLER, a frequent drinker. to and fro, or ſtumbling, 2 a ſtaggernh 


'TIP-STAFF, (ſo called from a ſtaff which! humming and howing, being at no cel. 
they carry tipt with filver)' an officer who] tainty. 3 (with Aſtronomers) 2 kind ol 
takes ſuch perſons into cuſtody as are, vibration, or ſhaking, which the ancients 
committed by a court of judicature, attributed to the cryſtaline heaven, to 4. 


TVPSY; ſomewhat in drink. count for certain irregularities they obs 


TIP-TOE, ſtanding on the tips of the toes, | ſerved in the motion of the planets. 

TIRE, T1 attire, or ornament for the head, | TYTULAR (of ritalus, lat. a title) 1 of, of 
2 a row, or rank; as a tire of guns, i, e. a | belonging to a title. 2 that has a title off 
WG - th 9, * ö > 3 « 15 9 3 > <5 2 ? 


TIER ION 


TOAST, or TOST, 1 a piece of bread held 


TQILSOME, laborious, 


TOI 


TIVERTON IW. Ion. 3%. 400. lat. 51 deg. If 


an ancient town in Devonſhire, ſituate be- 
tween the rivers Ex and Leman, with a 
ſtone bridge over each. It is noted for the 
greateſt woollen manufactory in the county, 
next to Exeter. Tis governed by a mayor, 
12 principal burgeſſes, 12 aſſiſtants, a re- 
corder, and clerk of the peace. This town 
has ſuffered greatly by fires, the laſt, on 
June the 5th 1731, deſtroyed to the value 
of 150,000 J. but it has been ſince elegant - 
ly rebuilt, It has a free ſchool well en- 
dowed, a fine old church, and a chapel. 
The markets are on tueſday and ſaturday, 
and on monday for kerſeys ; the fairs are 
on the tueſdays fortnight after Whitſuntide 
and Michaelmas, It ſends two members 
to parliament, firſt in the 18th of James I. 
Diſtant from London 136 computed, and 
165 meaſured miles, and 12 from Exeter. 
TME'SIS, gr. (of Twaw to divide) a figure 
in grammar, whereby a word is divided into 
parts, by ſome other word that is put be- 
tween, as, are hoc facias for hoc arefactas. 
TO, 1 unto, . 2 toward. 3 towards, or for. 
4 with. 5 in compariſon of. 6 about, 
or concerning, 7 this, or this preſent. 8 
until. 9 before a verb, it is the ſign of the 
infinitive mood. a 
TOAD, a poiſonous reptile. 


— 


before the fire till it is brown, 2 a piece 
of bread baked by the fire, and ſteeped in 
beer, &c. 3 a celebrated beauty. 4 a 
health, 5 a perſon whoſe health is drunk. 

To TOAST, 1 to bake a toaſt before the fire. 
2 to propoſe a health. 

TOBA'CCO (from Tobago, an iſland in A- 
merica, whence Sir Francis Drake brought 
it into England) a plant well known, 

TOBA'CCONIST, one who deals in Tobacco. 

TOCCA'TA, or TOCCA'TO, ital. (in Muſic) 
a prelude, overture, or voluntary, a flou- 
riſk of inſtruments, 

TOD, twenty- eight pounds, or two ſtone. 

TOE, 1a member of the foot, anſwering to 
a finger of the hand. 2 the top of a ſhoe, 
or laſt, 3 (of a Horſe) the Alay of a hoot 
upon the fore-part of the foot, compre- 
hended between the quarters. 

TOFT, 1 a place where a houſe, or meſſuage 
has ſtood. 2 a grove of trees. 

70 A, lat. (of tego to cover) a gown, a 
garment worn by the Romans, of which 
there were ſeveral kinds, 

TOGETHER, x in company. 2 at once. 
3 one after another. 4 without intermiſ- 
ion. | 

TOIL, x pains, trouble, labour, 2 (in the 
plural number) hunters nets, or ſnares. 

To TOIL, to labour, or moil. =: 

TOILET (of toilette, fr.) a fine cloth ſpread 
over a table in a bed-chamber or dreſſing- 
room, to undreſs and dreſs at, EY 


TON 


TOISE, fr. a fathom. 
TO'KEN, 1 a mark, fign, or teſtimony. 2 


a preſent, or gift. 3 a ticket for ſuch as 
are to receive the communion, | 

TOLE'DO, a ſword made at Toledo, a city 
of New Caſtile in Spain, famous for good 
blades, 

TO'LERABLE (of tolerabilit, lat. of tollero 
to bear) 1 that may be indured or borne 
with. 2 indifferent, paſſable. 

To TOLERATE (of tolero, at. of tollo to 
remove) to bear with, to wink at. 

TOLERA'TION (of toleratio, lat.) a ſuffer- 
ance, permiſſion, or allowance. 

TOLL, 1 a tribute paid for paſſage through a 
place. 2 an allowance to the miller tor 
grinding corn. 3 liberty to buy and ſell 
within the precincts of a manor. 4 the 
ſound of a bell giving notice for prayers, cf 
a funeral, &c. 

TOLL-booth, 1 a place in a city where goods 
are weighed, to aſcertain the duties or im- 
' poſts of them. 2 a goal in the city of 
Edinburgh in Scotland. | 

TO/LSEY, a kind of exchange or place at 
Briſtol, where the merchants meet. 

TOMB (of tombe, fr. of u, gr. of Type 
to burn) 1 grave, or ſepulchre. 2 a me- 
nument erected to the memory of a perſ.n 
deceaſed. ö | 

TO'MBOY, a romp, or girl 
about like a boy, 

TOME (of voher, gr. of Tun to civide) a 
volume containing part of the works of an 
author, 

TOMENTTTIOUS, er TOME'NTOUS (ef 
ſomentitius, lat, of tomentum flocks) made 
of flocks of wool, 

TOME'NTUM, lat. (of Tejueves, gr. to cut 
off) 1 locks clipped off wool, ſhear-wool, 
flocks uſed in ſtuffing of bed-ticks, pillows, 
Kc. 2 (with Botaniſts) that thick woolly 
ſubſtance, Or down, w:th which the leaves 
and ſtalks of many plants are covered, 

TOME'TICA, xr. (f Teva to cut) medi- 
cine, which opening the pores of the body 
with cheir ſharp particles, cut the thick and 
ſlimy humouts. 

TOMI'CE 3, gr. (of re to cut) the art 
of cutting, or carving in wood, or ivory. 
TO'MIN {with Jewellers) a weight of about 

three carats, 

TOMINE'SO, the American humming-bird. 

TO'MKIN, or TO'MPION (in Gunnery) the 
ſlopple of a great gun, or -mortar, to keep 
out rain, &c. | 

TOMOTO'CIA (of vH a ſeftion, and roxec, 
gr. a birth) the cutting a child out of the 
womb z otherwiſe called Sectio Cæſarea. 

TON, ital. a tone. 

TON. See Tux. 

TONDINO, ital. (in Architecture) a meme 
ber, being a round moulding like a ring, 
that incircles the baſes, cornices, or ar- 
chitraves of pillars, according to the ſeve- 
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that tumbles 


*\ 


TOO 
ral orders; the ſame as Aftragal, 


TONE (of Tovog, gr. of vb to ſtretch) 1 a 
note, a tune, an accent; the extenſion of 


. the voice. 2 the extenſion of a part of the 
body. 3 ſtate, frame, cr diſp-fition. 4 lin 
Muſic) a certain degree of raiſing or fink- 
ing the voice, being the ſixth part of an 
octave, which is compoſed of five tones 
and ſemi- tones. 

TONGS, an unten61 for taking up coals, 


Ec. 

TONGUE, 1 a fleſhy part of the mouth, be- 
ing the inſtrument of taſte, and the princi- 
pal organ of ſpeech and deglutition. 2 
language, or ſpeech. 3 the middle part of 
a balance. 

TONGUE tied, 1 ſpeechleſs, 2 that has 
not the liberty of moving the tongue. 

To TONGUE, 1 to bill, or buſs with the 
tongue in one's mouth. 2 (Yorkſhire dia- 
lect) to pronounce. | 

To ſwallow the TONGUE (with Horſemen) 
is f2id of a horſe when he turns it down 


his throat, which makes him wheefe as if | 


he was ſhort- winded. | 

Aid of tbe TONGUE (with Horſemen) is a 
fort of agreeable clacking, or a certain 
found made by the rider, &c, by ſtriking 
the tongue 2gainſt the roof of the mouth, 


when he would animate the horſe, ſuſtain | 


him, and make him work well in the ma- 


nage. | | 
TONGUING (with Gardeners) a particular 
method of grafting, by making a flit with 
a knife in the bare part of the ſtock down- 
wards. 
TONICA, gr. (of rc/ to bend) ſuch things 
which, being outwardly applied to the 
limbs, ſtrengt hen the nerves and tendons. 
TONICAL, or TO NIC, (of Tyix0;, gr. of 
ewe to firetch) 1 of, or belonging to 
the tone. 2 an epithet applied to that ac- 
tion of the muſcles, whereby they preſerve 
the contraction to which they had ar- 
zived. 
TONNAGE. See TunNAGE. 
TONSIL (of tonfilis, lat. of tondeo to clip) 
that may be clipped, or ſhorn. 


TO/NSILS (of tor fille, lat. the glands of the | 


neck) two glands, or kernels of the neck, 
fituate between the root of the tongue and 
the nvula 3 commonly called the almonds 
of the ear, ; 
TO'NSOR, lat. (of tondeo, to clip) a barber, 
a ſhaver, 5 
TOO, 1 alſo. 
fitting. 
TOOL, 1 an inftrument of any kind. 2 a 
perſon or thing made uſe of to bring any 
thing about, | 
TOOTH, 1 a part of the body too well 
known to need deſcription. 2 a notch in 
a tool, as a ſaw, &c. 4 
TOOTH-ach, odontalgia ; the aking of the 


2 eren. 3 beyond hath 


TOP 
TOO'THING, (in Architecture) a corner 
ſtone left for more building. J 
TOOTH- Wort, the name of an herb. 
TOOTH-wref,, an inftrument for draw; 
teeth. I 
TOO'THLESS, withont teeth, that has log 
its teeth by age. 
TOO”THSOME, pleaſant to the taſte. 
TOP, x height, or fummit, both in a proper 
and figurative ſenſe. 2 the ſurface, as the 
top of the water. 3 a boy's play-thing, 


|TO'PARCH (of Toragync, gr. of nnz, a 


place, and agyo; a governor) a governor of 
a toparchy, f | 

TO'PARCHY, a ſmall ſtate, or fignory ; or 
a little country governed and poſſeſſed by 2 

lord or toparch. | 

TOPAZ (of topazius, lat. of ro, gr, 
of roma g to ſearch out) a precious Rone of 
a gold colour, eſteemed the third in order 
from a diamond. 

To TOPE, to drick heartily, 

TOPHA*CEOUS {of tophaceus, lat. of h 
a ſand or gravel ſtone) of, or belonging to 
ſand-ſtone, gravelly, ſandy, 

TOP. HEA/VY, 1 fo heavy at the top that 
the top fwags one way or other, 2 6 
drunk that he cannot hold up his head. 

TO/PHET (of 727 Heb. i. e. a drum) a ul 

ley where the Ammonites ſacrificed their 

children to Moloch; ſo called from their 
beating drums, that the cries of their chil- 
dren might not be heard, 

TO'PHUS, lat. (i. e. a ſand · ſtone) any gritty 

. or earthy matter abounding in ſome mine- 
ral waters, and concreting upon the ſides 
of the veſſels wherein they have been long 
contained, or on hard bones, &c. which 
have laid long in them; and on account of 
the reſemblance it bears to chalk, it is often 
applied to a chalky ſubſtance, or ſtony con- 
cretion in any part of an animal body, 

TO/PIARY (of ropiaria, lat. of topiarium an 

arbour, or bower) the art of making ar. 

bours, or pictures with trees, or twigs and 
herbs cut out and plaited. 

TOPIC (of roms, gr. of Toratu to ſet vp) 

x a common place of diſcourſe. 2 ſubject, 

or matter. 3 that part of logic which 

treats of the invention of arguments. 4 (0 

Rhetoric) a probable argument drawn from 

the ſeveral circumſtances and places of 2 

fact, &c. 5 (in Pharmacy) an external te- 

medy, ſuch as is applied to fome particulat 
diſeaſed, and painful part. 

TO#PICAL, 1 of, or belonging to invention, 

or the finding out of things. 2 thats 

be applied to an external place. 5 

TOPICE 3, (of vun, gr. art) the art of in- 

venting and managing all kinds of probable 

argumentations, - 

TOPO”GRAPHER, a deſcriber of places. 

TOPOGRA*PHIC, or TOPOGR A/PHICAL, 

of, or belonging to the art of topography. 


* charts, are ſuch as 1 


wi ww 
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TOR 


the draught, or delineation of ſome particu- 


lar place, or ſmall part of the earth, with- 
out any regard to its relative ſituation. 

10P0”GRAPHY (of r, gr. of ro- 
755 a place, and ygaqy to deſcribe) the art 
of deſcribing particular places, or ſmall tracts 
of land. | Z F 

TOPPING, firſt, chief, eminent. 

TOPSHAM, [W. lon. 3. 40". lat. 50“. 
37.] a town in Devonſhire, the port of Ex- 
eter, almoſt ſurrounded by the Ex and Cliſt; 
it has a market on ſaturday, and a fair on 


the eve, day, and morrow of St, Marga- 


ret's, procured of Henry VIII. by Courtney 
earl of Devon, who was lord of the manor, 
and made it a flouriſhing town for a long 
time, by ſtopping the navigation to Exeter 
by wears; but they are now removed, and 
by help of ſluces, veſſels of 150 tons go up 
to that city. Diſtant from London 139 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles, and 3 from 
Exeter, 

TO'PSY-TU'/AVY, 1 upfide-down, 2 top 
over tail. 

TOR, a tower, rock, or high place. 

TORCH, a fort of flambeau, or link with ſe- 
veral lights. | 

TORCH royal (in Hunting) that ſtart on a 
fzp's head which grows next to the royal. 

TORCHENES (with Horſemen) a long flick 
with a bole at the end of it, through which 


rons a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of which, | 


being tied together, ſerve to ftreighten and 
cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe, as long as the 
flick is ſtayed upoa the halter or ſnaffle. 
T0RCUL AR, lat. (i. e. a preſs) the tqurniquet, 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument to ſtop bleeding iu am- 
putations. | 
TORDY'LIDN, the herb heart-wort, 


TORE, or TO'RUS (of torus, lat. of rein, 


gr, to weat) the thick and round circle of a 
pillar, 

TORE, or TORN, the preterperfe& tenſe of 
the verb to tear. 

TOREUMATO 'GRAPHY (of To;zuzer em- 
boſſed work, and ya to deſcribe, gr.) the 
deſcription or knowledge of ancient ſculp- 
tures and baſſo relievo's. 

TORMEN T (of tormentum, lat. of tormen the 
wind=cholic, of torqueo to twiſt) great pain 
either of body or mind. 

To TORMENT, to put to great pain. 

TORME'NTIL, tormentilla, the name of an 
herb, other - wiſe called ſet foil, 

TORNAD), ſpan, 1 a ſudden and violent 
ſtorm at ſea, a whirl-wind. 2 a wind 
which on ſome coaſts blow all night from 
the ſhore. | 

TORNATILE (of tornatilis, lat. of torno to 
turn) turned or made with a wheel. 

TO'RNISOL (of torneſo!, fr.) the ſun- flower. 

TORRINGTON, CW. lon. 49. 15“. lat. 51 
deg.] an ancient populous town in Devon- 


TOR 


bridge over the Towridge, from whente 4 
conſiderable trade is carried on to Ireland, It 
was incorporated by Mary I. by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes of Great 
Torrington, It has two churches, ſome 
almſhouſes, and a charity-ſchool for 30 boys, 
Here is a good market on ſaturday, and faita 
on April the 23d and 26th, June the 24th, 
and September the 29th. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 162 computed, and 192 meaſared miles, 
and 27 from Exeter, 


'TO/RPID (of torpides, lat. of torpedo idleneſs) 


1 ſlow, dull, ſleepy, drowſy. 2 benumbed. 
TORREFA'CTION (of torridus, and facie 
to make, lat.) 1 a ſcorching, a parching. 2 
(in Pharmacy) the laying of a drug, or other 
thing, on a plate of metal placed over coals, 
till it, becomes pliable to the fingers, 
TORRENT (of torrens, lat. of torres to boil} 
1 a violent, or ſtrong land- flood. 2 a ſwift 
ſtream of eloquence. 
TORRICE'LLIAN inffrument (of Torricellius 
an Italian, the inventor of it) a glaſs tube, 
or pipe, of about thiee feet long, and a 
quarter of an inch bore, ſtaled or cloſed by 
fire at one end, and quite filled at the other 
with quickfilver z which unſealed end being 
ſtopped with the finger, is thruſt down into 
ſome quickſilver contained in a veſſel; and 
then the finger being taken away, and the 
tube fet upright, the quickflyer will run 
out or deſcend, till it remains in the tube of 
the height of between twenty-eight and 
thirty-one inches, leaving an empty ſpace 
in the upper part. The quickſilver being 
thus ſuſpended or hanged up, will increaſe 
or leſſen its height in the tube, according as 
the weather alters for dry or wet; and being 
put into a frame, with a plate of diviſions, 
ſhewing the ſeveral degrees, is called a mer- 
curial barometer, or quickſilver weather- 
glaſs, 

TO'RRID (of torridus, lat. of farreo to ſcorch) 
1 ſcorched, burned, parched. 2 burning 
hot, ſultry, 

To TO'RRIFY (of toerridus, lat. hot, and 

Facio to make) 1 to roaſt, toaſt, or broil. 2 

to parch, or ſcorch. 


TORSION (of torſo, lat. of torguee to twiſt) 


a writhing, or wreſtling, a turning, or wind- 
ing. 

TO/RTILE (of tortilis, lat. of rorgues to twiſt) 
1 bent, bowed, 2 wreſted, wreatheq, 3 
wrinkled. | i 
TO'RTIVE (of tertivns, lat. of tergueo to 
wreſt) wrung out, preſſed hard. 
TO'/RTOISE (of tortu?, fr.) an animal in the 
Indies, incloſed in a very ſtrong ſhell ; they 
are of two kinds, the land cortoiſe and the 
ſea tortoiſe, called alſo the turtle, 
TORTOISE-/þe/!, the ſcales of the caretta, 
or hawk's- bill tortoiſe, which is a ſpecies of 
the land tortoiſe. 


Gre, ſeated along the fide of a bill, with a 


TO'RTUOUS (of tortuoſur, lat. of tor gues to 
| wand) 


TOT 
wind) wreathed, or winding, Milton, 

TORTURABLE, capable of being tortured. 

TO'RTURE, fr. (of torques, lat. to torment) 1 
a rack, or extreme pain, 2 torment, or 

extreme grief. 

To TORTURE, 1 to put to pain, 
to the torture or rack, 

TORVITY (of torwitas, lat. of torves grim, 
ſtern) ſowerneſs of look, lowring, frowning, 
ſternneſs. 

TO'RUS, lat. (of rege, gr. to ſet up) 1 a bed 
in a garden. 2 a cord for a bed. 3 (in Ar- 
chitecture) a round member which incom- 
paſſes the baſe of a pillar between the plinth 
and the liſt, reſembling the ſhape of a large 
ring, or round cuſhion ſwelling out, as it 
were, with the weight of the pillar Iying on 
1c. 

TO RV, 1 an Iriſh robber. 2 a party or fac- 
tion in England, oppoſite to the whigs; this 
was a name given to the cavaliers, or roy 


2 to put 


aliſts in the time of Charles I, 3 an enemy 


to the revolution, a jacobite. 

TOSS, 1 a pull, or jerk, 2 trouble, or per- 

exity. | 

To TOSS, 1 to throw up. 2 to bandy, or 
diſcuſs, 

TOSS: pot, a drunkard. 

TOST, 1 bread toaſted at the fire, 2 a cele- 
brated beauty. 3 a health. See ToasT, 

To TOST, 1 to bake before the fire. 2 to 
propoſe a hezlth, 

TOTAL. (of totalis, lat, of totus all, every 
part) whole, or intire. 

TOTA'LITY, the whole ſum, 

TO TALLY, utterly, or intirely. 

TOTNESS, [W. lon. 4 deg. lat. 50%. 27'.] a 
town in Devonſhice, on the river Dart, ſe- 
ven or eight miles from the ſea, with a 
bridge over the river, which is here pretty 
brozd, and the tide riſes ten or twelve foot, 
*Tis a borough by preſcription, ſending two 
members to parliament 3 and was incorpo- 
rated by K. John, conſiſting of fourteen bur- 
go- maſters, one of whom is mayor, and 
twenty common council, Here is a ſpacious 
church, with a fine tower thirty yards high, 
a town- hall, and a ſchool, The chief trade 
is the woollen manufacture ; and it has all 
provifions, eſpecially fiſh, Its markets are 


tueſday and ſaturday ; the fairs, May-day, | 
Auguſt the 15th, and October the 28th. | 
Diſtant from London 160 computed, and | 
195 meaſured miles, and 26 from Exeter, 


TOT TEb0 (of tor, lat. juſt ſo much) a word 


uſed in the exchequer ; for a good debt to | 


TOW 

T*OTHER, a contraction for the other 

TO CAN (in Aſtronomy) a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ei; 
ſmall ſtars, called alſo anſer americanu; * 

TOUCH, 1 a feeling, or being in contact 2 
ſtroke in painting. 3 a witty expreſſion, 
a tincture, or ſmattering, 5 a proof or 
trial of metals. 6 a trial, or effi, 7 
gentle wipe. 8 a fit of a diſeaſe. 9 a 
hght, or combat. 

To TOUCH, 1 to feel, or meddle with, 2 
to be contiguous,, or next to. 3 to take ſome 
of, 4 to play, as on a muſical inſtrument, 
5 to paint, 6 to caſt anchor, or go aſhore 
as we touched at Malta. 7 to ſpeck of by 
the way. 8 to concern, or regerd. g to f. 
fe, 2 "x Io to nettle, of provoke, 
11 to bribe, or corrupt. 12 to rect; 
bribe. | 25 Rs 

TOUCH fore, a black, ſmooth; glofly flone 
uſed to try gold and filver, 

TOOUCH.- Wood, a fort of old, dry, decayed 
wood that will take fire with a touch, 

TOU'CHY, exceptions, apt to be offended 


with. 


TOUGH, 1 hard, not tender. 2 not brittle, 


not apt to break. 3 ſtout, or robuſt, 4 
rude, cruel. 5 bard, difficult. 

TOUR, fr. 1 falſe hair for women, 2 a jour. 
ney about a country, 3 a lofty flight, Mi. 
ton, 

TOU'RNAMENT, or TURNAMENT (af 
tournois, fr.) a martial exerciſe on horle- 

back, a juſting, or tilting, 

TOURNIQUE!, fr. 1 a turn · ſtile. 2 (with 
Surgeons) the torcular, a gripe · ſlick, uſed 
in ſtopping the flux of blood in amputati- 
ons. 

To TOUZE, or To TOWZ E, 1 to pull, « 
tug about. 2 to card as wool, 

55-0, the hard or courſe part of hemp, ot 

IX, | 

To TOW, to draw or drag along after a ſhip, 
or boat with a rope. 

TO WAGE, 1 the act of towing, 2 money 

- paid to the owner of ground adjoining to the 
river, for towing barges, &c. through his 
ground, e 

TO WARP, adj. apt, or inclinable, as a bo- 
ward genius. 

TOWARD, or TOWA RDS, prep, 1 in- 
clining to a place. 2 drawing near, or #p* 
proaching. 3 to, or for. 

TOWARD, adv, to, or in order. 

TO'WARDLY, 1 gentle, or good-natured, 
2 docile, eaſy to be taught. | 


the king is by the foreign oppoſer, or other TOWCESTER, a handſome old town of Not- 


officer in the exchequer, noted for ſuch by 
writing the word Tot to it. | | 
To TO'TTER, 1 to ſhake, or ſtagger. 2 to 
be like to fall, 
TO'TTERY, a cuſtomary payment of four- 
pence for every buſhel and a half of corn ſold 


in the Market of Maldon in Efl:x, The 
proper word is toll. tray, | 


thamptonſkire, in the road to Cheſter, |: 
has a large church, and three bridges oe! 
two ſtreams, into which theTowe is divided, 
which incompaſs the town, Its manufzQue 
is Jace. The market is on tueſday, the fairs 
Auguſt the 12th, September the 23d, Octo- 
ber the 38th, and March the 22nd. 9 


. 


TRA 


from London 50 computed, and 61 meaſur- 


ed miles, end 7 from Northampton, 

on of TOWEL, a cloath to wipe hands on, &c, 
eight ro WER, 1 a place of defence, a tall build. 
ing conſiſting of ſeveral ſtories, 2 a ſquare 
fleeple of a church for the bells, 3 a cita- 
4 del, 2s the tower of London, 
f, or By TOWER (in Fortification) a round. 

2 ing mide of the remainder of the' briſure, ro 


; a ion the courtin to the ovillon. E 
T WERING long ſought a difeaſe in cattle 
2 that proceeds from leanneſs, 
ome TOWN, 1 a ſpace or diviſion of ground where- 
ent, on houſes are built. 2 the town of London. 
ore, z the manners of the town, 


f by 4 woman of the TOWN, a lady of pleaſure, 
) if, an harlot. 
ke, A man of be TOWN, a lewd man, a de- 


e a hoſhee, a rake, 


belonging to a town corporate. 2 the ex- 
tent of a town's jus iſdiction. 
TOWNSMEN,' the inhabitants cf a town. 
To TOWR, 1 to fly high. 2 to ſoar aloft, 
or uſe ſublime exprt ſſions. 3 to aim at high 
things, 
TOWRUS, a roe- buck eager for copulation, 
10WRY, ſet thick with towers, 
To TOWZE, 1 to tug, or pull about, 
card, as wool, | 
DWZ ER, one who makes a great vs 
or ſtir, , n_ 
MN A, lat. (of roxicum poiſon) a particu. 
lar ſort of poiſon uſed by the Indians to their 
arrows in order to make their wounds made 
with them incurable, 
TO'XICAL, venomous, poiſ-nous, - 
TOY, 1 3 play-thing for chi'dren, 2 2 knack, 
or pretty little thing. 3 a filly thing, or 
one of no value, 4 a whimſical humour. 
\ 5 (in the plural number) dainties to eat. 
To TOY, to play with, to carels, to dally 
with. 
TOYLET, See Toir xr, 
To TOZF, 1 to draw out, or pull aſunder, a. 
they do wool, by carding it to make it ſoft 
: 2 (Figuratively) to draw out the ſecrets of 2 
, man's thoughts by artfu! infinuztiors, 
10 Z, foft like wool, cotton, &c. 
TRA'BAL (of trabalis, lat. of trabs a beam) 
of, belonging, or like to a beam. 
TRABEATED (of rrabea! us, lat. of .trabra, 
a kind of robe adorned with freaks of gold 
and purple) 1 clad in a robe called the tra 
dez. 2 (in Architectute) having an enta- 
blature, 1, e. a prejectute on the top of « 
* which ſupports the timber- work of the 
root. 
TRABS, lat. (of gan E, gr. a beam) 1 
beam of an houſe, 2 # meteor, or impreſ- | 
ben in the air like a beam, 


2 to 


NACE „fr. 1 a footftep, track, or print of the | 


| 


feet. 2 track, ſign, mark, 


To TRACE, 1 to follow by the footing, 2 


TRA 


to follow ta its ſource, 

TRACES, part & the furniture of drarght- 
horſes, &c, XY 

TRACHEA (of vez £62, gr. of T;ay5; rough) 
the aſpera arteris, the wind- pipe. 

TRACHEL A'GRH, lat. (of vg the 
wind- pipe, and ayga a capture, gr.) the gout 
in the neck, 

TRACHE'LIUM (of van, gr. the wind- 
pipe) the herb throat- wort, 

TRACO'/MA, gr. (of ra, of Tax; 
rough) an alperity in the inner parts of the 
. attended with an itching and ted= 
neſs, 


TRACK (of trace, fr.) 1 faot-print, or foot- 


TOWNSHIP, 1 the privileges, or dignities| 


ſtep, 
tains, 3 a rut, 28 of a cart-wheel, &e. 4 
the wake of a ſhip, 
of any thing, 6 an extent, or compaſs of 
ground, 7 a ſpace, as of time, 8 a trea- 
tiſe, a tract. 9 the tract or footing of a 
wild beaft. | 

To TRACK, or To TRACT, 1 to follow the 
footſteps of, 2 to prolong, to protract. 


TRACT (of tra&us, lat, of tracto to handle) a 


diſcourſe, eſſay, or treatiſe, . 
TRA'CTABLE (of tractabilis, lat.) 1 exfily 
managed, or ordered, 2 gentle, flexible. 
TRA'CTATE (of trafatus, lat.) See TRACT, 
TRADE, 1 a mechanic art, 2 profeſſion, or 


employment. 3 tools, or inſtruments. 4 
traffic, or commerce, 5 life, or way of _ 
living, > LO 


To TRADE, to merchandize, or traffic, 


{ TRADER, a dealer, a trafficker, a merchont, 


TRADESMAN, 1 a mechanic. 2 a ſhop» 

keeper, 

TRADE-WIND, a wind which at certain 
times blows conſtantly one way, of very grezt 
ſervice in long voyages. | 

TRADITION (of traditio, lat, of trado to 
tranſmit) 1 the act of delivering a thing 
from one hand to another. 2 the ſucceſhve 
delivery of doctrines, opinions, &c, to po- 
ſtetity by word of mouth. 3 (in Theology) 
thoſe laws, doftrines, &c, which have been 
delivered down to us from our fore fathers 
without being written. 


{ {po/olical TRADITION (with the Romans) 


the unwritten word of Gud, which deſcend + 
ed from the apoſtles to us, through a conti- 
nual ſucceſſion of the faithful. 

Ecckfiafiical TRADUVTIONS, are certain ſta- 
tutes, ordinances, or regulations concerning 
the rites end circumſtances of religion, inſti- 
tuted ſince the times of the apoſtles, by 
councils, popes, &c. and that ha ve continued 


ſ-rvance of the church, 

Written TRADFT(ON (with the Romans) 
that of which there are ſome traces in the 
ancient fathers and doors, 

Urzoricten TRADVTION, is that of which 


no ſigas or footiteps are to be found in any 
Qooe 


2 a row, range, or chain, as of moun- 


5 the mark remaining 
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tu the preſent time, through a conſtznt ob- 


TRA 
of the fathers that ate now extant. . 
TRADVTIONAL, or TRADVTIONARY, 
bf, or belonging to tradition. 
TRADTTIONIST, one that ſtands for, or 
that follows tradition, 
 TRADTDTORES, lat. (of trade to deliver up) a 
title given by the primitive chriſtians to thoſe 
who delivered up their bibles in the time of 
| rſecution. | 
To TRADU'CE (of traduco, lat. of trans over, 
and duco to draw) 1 to defame, detract from, 
or calumniate. 2 to accuſe, 
TRADU/CIANS, thoſe who held that origi- 
nal fin was tranſmitted from the father to 
the child by way of generation, | 
" TRADU'CTION (of tradu#;s, lat. of traduco 
to turn) 1 a tranſlating, or turning out of 
one langvaye into another. 2 a defaming, or 
detra@ion, | 
TRAFFIC, cor TRA'FFICKING, trading, 
dealing, buying and ſelling, 
To TRAFFIC (of traßguer, fr.) to trade, to 
day and ſell, as a merchant, trade ſman, &c. 
TRA GACANTH (of 7tragacantha, lat. of 
Teaſs axayba, gr. 1. e. goat's thorn) 1 goat's 
thorn, a ſhrub growing in Italy and France. 
2 2 gum from the goat's thorn, commonly 
called gum- dragon. | 
TRAGE'DIAN (of Tgayz09-;, gr. of Teaſng a 
" goat, and an a fcng, becaule in ancient 
times the actors of tragedies had a goat given 
them for their reward) 1 an actor of trage- 
dies. 2 3 poet that writes tragedies. 
TRAGEDIOVYGRAPHER (ot mTgaſwd;z a 
tragedy, and y;apw to write) a writer of 
tragedies. ; 
 TRA'GEDY (of rgaywhie, gr. of Teaſo; a 
goat, and n a ſong, becauſe a goat was 
given as a reward to the writer, or actor) 1 
a play repreſenting ſome great misfortune, 
Ind whoſe end is to ſtrike a terror, and ex- 
cite pity and comp: ſſion in the ſpectators. 2 
a fatal event. 


T RA 


tranſported at the peril of the ſender. 
TRAJE'CTORY of-a comet, planet, ge; i 
Aſtronomy) the path or orbit it deſcribes i 
its motion, / 
To TRAIL, I to drag along, 2 to hang « 
the ground, 
TRAIN, fr. 1 retinue, or attendance, 2 
long part of a garment that drags on th 
ground, 3 a long row, order, &c, 
chain, as of ideas, 5 the great guns, or x 
tillery belonging to an army in the field, 
the tail of a hawk, &c. 7 a line of gun 
powder, ſo laid as to convey the fire ty 
greater quantity without hurting the eri 
that fires it, 8 a trap, or wheedle, 9 th 
number of beats which a watch makes in x 
hour. | 
TRAIN-bands, the militia, or armed peo 
of a city, country, &c. which ought to | 
trained up in the exercile of arms, 
TRAIN oil, the oil procured from the blut 
ber of whales by boiling. 
To TRAIN, or To TRAIN p, to teach, « 
inſtruct. | 
TRAVTOR (of traitre, fr. of traditor, lat. 
trado to give up) 1 a betrayer of his coyn 
try, one falſe to his prince, 2 one thi 
proves falie to, or diſcovers the ſecrets « 
another. 
TRAVTOROUS, treacherous, treafonable, 
TRALATVTIOU®,SeeTR ANSLATITION 
TRALU'TENT, See TRANSLUCENT, 
TRA'MBLING of tin ore (with Tin-minen 
is the ſtirring and weſhing away the fill 
with a ſhovel in a frame of beards, 
TRA/MMEL (of tramail, fr. of tres, lat, th 
and macula a maſh) 1 a long net to take 
birds by night in champain countries, by draw 
ing it over them. 2 a ſort of net uſed t 
be put croſs a river from bank to bank, and 
ſtops all the fiſh that come. 3 a device in 
chimney for hanging pots over the tice. 4 
machine fitted to a horſe's legs, to teach hug 


P 
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TRAGE'LiPHUS, lat. (of 2 Jg a goat, and 
ehap:; a hart) a beaſt with a beard, and 
ſhaggy hair like a goat, but otherwiſe like a 
ſtag, a ſtonebuck, a goathart, 

TRA'GICAL, T1 of, or belonging to tragedies, 
2 a great ot lofty ſtyle, 


half comedy. 

TRA GI. comical, partly tragical, and partly 
comical, 

TRA'GIUM, lat. (of T:aſio, gr. of Teaſe; a 
goat) 1 a certoin ſbrud reſembling juniper, 
which in autumn ſmells like a goat, 2 the 
herb white dittany. 

TRAGOFOQ GON (of tragepogon, lat. of vga- 
ſs Twywv, gr. i. e. goal's beard) goat's beard, 
an herb growing in meadows, the bottom 
part of whoſe ſtalks are very nutritive, 


3 ſad, fatal. 
FRAGI- comedy, a play that is half tragedy, and 


to amble. 
TRAMMELED (with Horſemen) a horſe 1 
ſaid to be fo, that has blazes, or white mar 
upon the fore and hind feet, on ore ide, 
fore and behind, 
TRAMONTA'NE, ſub, a name the Italia 
give to the north wind, becauſe it comes 
ver the mountains, 
TRAMONTA'NE, adj. (of trans, lat. out 
and montes the mountains) ſomething beyout 
or the other fide the mountains. 
To TRA/MPLE pon, I to tread under foot 
2 to contemn, or not value, 3 to overcome 
TRANA'TION (of trans over, and nato, l 
to ſwim) a ſwimming, or flying over. 
TRANCE, an extacy, or tranſport of mind 
TRANQUILL (of tranguillut, lat. peaceal 
of trans, more than, and guietus quiet) 


TRAJECTITIOUS (of. traje#itius, barb. lat. 
of trajectio a carrying over, of trans over, 


and jacis to caſt) that is oed over lea, er | make galm, ip cauſe Nenquillity. 


ſturbed, fill, calm. 
To TRANQUILLIZE (of rranquillo, lit t 


TRAY 


I 
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ANQUILLITY (of . tranguilktas, lat.) 
NE: calmneſs, ſtillneſs. 
To TRANSACT (of tranſige, lat. of trans, 
and apo to deal with) 1 to negotiate, or diſ- 
patch, 2 to article, treat, or agree, 


TRANSA'CTION, 1 paſſage, or a thing in 
hand, 2 agreement, or convention, 3 (in 


the plural number) experiments. 
Philbſophical TRANSACTIONS, a kind of 
d. « journal of the principal things that come be- 
' gun fore the Royal Society of London. 
TRANSA'CTOR, one that negotiates, o 


manages'an affair, | 

TRANSA/LPINE (of tranſalpinys, lat. of 
rant beyond, and Alpes the Alps) that lies, 
or lives on the other fide the Alps. 

To TRANSCEND (of tranſcends, lat. of tran: 
over, and ſcando to mount) to ſurpals, excel, 
or go beyond. 

TRANSCE/NDANT, ſob. any thing beyond 
conception, or human underſtanding. 

TRANSCE/NDENCE, excellence. 

TRANSCE/NDENT, 1 extraordinary, excel- 

lent, 2 (in Logic) ſurpaſſing the predica- 

ments. | 

TRANSCENDE/NTAL, exceeding, going 
beyond, ſurpaſſing. 

TRANSCENDENTAL curves (in the higher 

Gedmetry) are ſuch as cannot be defined by 

algebraical equations, or which, when ex- 

preſſed by equations, one of their terms is a 

variable, or flowing quantity. 

TRANSCENDENTAL guantities, x (with 

S:hoolmen) are particularly applied to the 

continuance of the exiſtence, duration, or 

time of a being, 2 (with Geometricians) 
are undeterminate quantities, or ſuch as can- 
not be expreſſed or affixed to any conſlant 
equation, | 

TRANSCENDE/NTALS, the moſt univerſal 
conceptions of things. 

To TRANSCO/'LATE (of trans, lat. over, and 

clo, lat, to firain) to ſttain through, to fil- 

tate, or percolate. | 

T{TRANSCRI'BE (of Ys lat, of trans 

ver, and ſcribo to write) to copy out, or 

wite from another, | 

TRANSCRI'BER, a copier, or one that writes | 
from another. 3 

TRA'NSCRIPT (of tranſcriptus, lat. copied 

vat) the duplicate, or copy of an original 

writing, 

TRANSCRIPTION (of tranſcriptio, lat. 2 


pot copying out) 1 a copying, or writing out, 2 a 

me tranſcript, or copy. 

8 '* TRANSCUR (of tranſcurro, lat, of trans 
orer, and curro to run} 1 to run over, 2 to 

l. bo or paſs from one place to another, 3 to 


touch a thing by the bye. 

IRANSEAT (a ſchool term) i. e. let it paſs, 

It is uſed when they ſuppoſe a propolition to 
true, without granting it, - 

TRANSE'LE'MENT ATION (inthe Schools) 

a change in the elements or principles of one 


body iato thoſe of another, | 


1 TRANSFORMA/TION, 


TRA 
To TRANSFER (of tran;fir0, lat. of trans 
over, and fers to carry) 1 to remove from: 
one place to another, 2 to make oer. 
TRANSFER (among Dealers in flocks), a 
conveyance or making over of ſtock from 
the ſeller to the buyer, | 
TRANSFIGURA”TION {of transfiguratiog 
lat, of transfiguro to transfigure) the chang- 
ing of one ſhape or figure into another, tranſ- 


formation, 1 9 
T 0 TRANSFI'GURE (of transfiguro, lat. of 
trans over, and figure to fiſhiop) to change 
from one form to another, to transform. 
To TRANSFIX (of transfigo, lat. of rrans 
beyond, and figs to wound) to run through. 
To TRA!NSFORATE (of tra: foro, lat. of 
trans and foro to bore) to bore, or make a 
hole thrqugh. | 
To TRANSFORM (of transform, lat. of trans 
and. farma a ſhape) to change from one ſhape 
to another, 
a metamorphoſis, 
or changing out of one ſhape into another. 
TRANSFORMA'TION of equations (in Al- 
gebra) is the changing any equation into an- 
other that is more eaſy, 
„and. fulgeo, 


TRANSFU'LGID (of trans beyond 
lat. to ſhin e) ſhining through. 

To TRANEFU'5E (of transfunds, lat, of trans, 
and funde to pour out) to pout out of one 
veſſel into another, - LOTS ; 
TRANFU'SION (of transfufo, lat.) a pouring 
out of one thing into another. 
To TRANSGRESS (of tranſgredior, lat. of 
trans, beyond, and gradior to go) to violate, 
or treſpaſs upon. 
TRANSGRE'SSION (of tranſgreſſio, lat.) the 
violation, or breaking,a law, or ordinance, 
TRA'NSIENT (of tranſiens, lat. paſſing over, 
of trans over, and ago to drive) trenfitory, 
quickly paſſing, frail, laſting but for a little 
while. 
TRANSIT, (of tranſitus, lat. a paſſage, of 
trans beyond, and eo to go) I a paſs, or liber- 
ty of p.fling 2 2 paſſing or croſſing, 2 going 
over from one place to another, 3 (with 
Aftronomers) is the p:iſ-ge of any planet 
juſt by or under any ſtar, or the moon's 

aſſing by or covering any other planet, 
TRANSI TION (of tranfitio, lat. a going o- 
yer) 1 a rhetorical figure, confiſting in paſ- 
ſing from one ſubject or point of diſcoutſe to 
another. 2 a going from one thing to ano» 
ther, 3 (with Muficians) is when a greater 
note is broken into a lefſer, to make ſmooth 
the roughneſs of a lezp, by a gradual paſ- 


{age. ; 
TRANS. TIVE, zu epithet given by Gram- 
marians to ſuch verbs as hgniſy an action 
which paſſes from the doer to or vpon the 
ſufferer, or the ſubject that receives it, 
TRA'/NSITORY (of tranfiterius, lat. that one 
may paſs through, of tranſillo, of trans over, 

Qooosz and 


TRA 
and [:/ic to leap) laſting but a while, paſſing 


away, 
To TRANSLA'TE (of tranſlatum, lat. of 
transfero, of trans over, and fero to carry) 1 


to transfer, or remove from one place to an- | 


other. 2 to turn, or render out of one 
langvaze into another, 

TRANSLATTION, 1 a removing from one 
place to another. 2 a verſion. 3 the act of 
turning from one language to another. 

TRANSLATUTIOUS (of tranſlatitis, lat.) 1 
of, or belonging to a tranflation. 2 meta- 
phorical. 3 of no value, or account. 

TRANSLU'CENT (of t ranſlucens,lat. of trans 
beyond, and /uceo to ſhine) ſhining through. 

TRANSLUCID, (of tranſlucidus, lat.) tranſ- 

rent, ſhining through, 

TRANSMARINE (of fran ſmarinus, lat. of 
trans beyond, and mare the ſea) that cometh 
from, or is of the parts beyond the ſex, 

TRANSME ABLE (of tranſmeo, lat. to paſs 
over, of trans over, and mes to paſs) that 
may be paſſed over, or through. 

To TRANSMUGRATE (of rranſmigro, lat. 
of trans and migro to remove) to paſs from 
one plae: or body to another. 

TRANSMIGRA'TION, a removing a habi- 

tation from ene place to another, | 

TRANSMIGRA!TION of ſouls, the paſſing 
of ſouls departed out of one body into ano- 
ther, metempſychoſis. | 

TRANSM}'S-ION (of tranſmiſſio, I. t. of trans 

over, and mitto to ſend) 1 a paſſing, or ſend- 
Ing over a paſſage. 2 (in Optics) is the act 


of a tranſparent body poſſing over the rays of | 


light through its ſubſtance, or ſuffering them 
to paſs, _ 

TRANSMISSIBLE, that is capable of bein 

conveyed. 

To TRAN5MTT (of tran/mitto, lat. of trans 
over, and mitto to ſend) to convey, ſend, de- 
liver, or m ke over. 

+ To TRANSMOU/'GRAPTHY, to transform, 
of metamorphize. 

TRANSMO'NTANE (of tranſmontanus, lat. cf 
trans beyond, and mins a mountain) dwel- 
ling or growing beyond the mountains, 

TR 1iNSMO'TIO, lat. (with Rhetoricians) 2 
figure whereby the orator removes the impu 
tation of any thing from himſelf, This fi- 
gore is alſo called by the Latins Tranſitus and 
Variatio, and by the Greeks Metabafis and 


Mera ſia fis. 


TRANSMU TABLE, capable of being changed. 


TRANSMUTA'TION (of tranſmutatio, tar, 
of trans, and muto to change) 1 the act of 
tr-nſ\mutiog, or changing, 


or body into another of the fame area or ſo- 
Jidity, but of a different form, as of a tri- 
angle into a ſquare, &c, 3 (with Chemiſts) 


2 (with Geome- | 
tricians) the reduction or change of one figure 


TRA 

tion, Solution, Putreſaction, Diflill..:..: 

Coagulation, and Tas Syn, h 

the higher Geometry) is the converting z 

figure into another of the ſame kind and or- 

der, the reſpeCtive parts of which riſe to the 

ſame dimenſions of an equation, admit the 
ſame tangents, &c. 

TRANSMUTA'TION of metals (with Alchy. 
miſts) or the grand operation, as they call i 
is the uſing the philoſopher's ſtone; which 
as they tell us, is an univerſal ſeed of all me. 
tals, and is endued with that admirable quz 
lity, that if any metal be melted, or rea. 
dered liquid in a crucible, &c. and a little of 
this admirable ſtone (or powder of projectim, 
as they alſo term it) be put into the melted 
metal, it will immediately turn it into gold u 
filver, according as it is uſed, 

To TRANSMU TE (of tranſmuto, lat, of tran 
and muto to change) to change one mitter, 
or ſubſtance, into another, 

TRANSOM (of tranſtrum, lat, a gitdet) a 
beam going over-thwart, 

TRANSPA/RENCY, thorough brightael, 
the being tranſparent, wn, 

TRANSPARENT (of trans beyond, and para 
lat, to appear) diaphanous, pellucid, or thut 
one may ſee through. 

TRANSPA*RENT bodies (in Philoſophy) are 
ſuch whoſe pores are all right, and neui 
perpendicular to the plane of their ſurface, f 
as to let the rays of light paſs freely through 
them, without being refracted; wheres the 
pores of opacious bodies are in a crooked, or 
oblique poſition, by which means the beam 
of light c-nnot paſs freely through them, but 
are loft by various refractions. This is the 
doctrine of Ariſtotle, Deſcartes, &c, but this 
account Sir Iſaae Newton ſhews is lame; 
that great man accounts for it thus, That in 
the neighbourhood of parts equal in denſij, 
the attraction being equal on every fide, no 
r-Pexion or refraction enſues, but the ny 
which entered the firſt ſurface of the buy 
proceed without interruption quite through 
the body; thoſe few only excepted which 
chance to meet with the ſolid parts, But in 
the neighYourhood of parts that differ much 

| in denſity, as the attrection will be very un- 
equal, the reflexions and reftactions mult be 
very great; and therefore the rays will ni 
be able o make their way through ſuch bo- 
dies, but will be properly deflected, 200 a 
laſt quite ſtopped z theſe are called opacuous 
bodies. 

To TRANSPIERCE (of tranſpercer, fr.) u 
pierce through, to transfix. 

TRANSPIRATION, 1 the inſenũble paſſged 
excrementitious matter thr.ugh the pores 0 
the ſkin, perſpiration, 2 the ingreſs u 
entrance of the ait, vapours, &c, through tit 


the changing the ſubſtance, quality, or colour | 
of mix'd bodies; and there are ſeveral kinds 


or degrees of it, viz, Calcination, Sublina- 


pores of the ſkin into the body, | 
TRANSPI'RATORY, that ſerves for, oi pio 
motes tranſpiration, 1 


3 


TRA 
TRANSPI'RE (of trans through, and ſpire, 
"eo to breathe) to exhale, or breathe through | 


pores of the body, to perſpire, 
TRANSPI'RING, 1 breathing through, ex- 


baling in vapours. 2 tranſpiration. - 

To TRANSPLA'NT (of tram, and planto to 
plant) 1 to take up from one place and 
plant io another, 2 to remove (as a colony) 
from one place to anether, 

TRANSPLANTA/TION, 1 the removing of 
plants, trees, or people, from one place to 
another. 2 (in natural Magic) is the me- 
thod of curing diſeaſes, by transferring them 
from one ſubject to another. 

ToTRANNSPORT (of tranſporto, lat. of trans 
and porto to carry) 1 to carry over to ano- 
ther place. 2 to put in an extaſy, or be- 
ſides one's ſelf. _ | 

TRANSPORT, 1 a rapture, or ſally. 2 an 
extaſy, 3 a perſon to be tranſported, eſpe- 
cially one who, for ſome crime committed 
at home, is ſentenced to be carried to the 
plantations as a ſlave, 3 a tranſport-ſhip, 
or ſea-veſſe}, to carry over foldiers, provi- 
ſions, warlike-ſtores, &c. 

TRANSPORT ABLE, that may be tranſ- 
portee, 

TRANSPOR TA/TION (of tranſportatio, lat. 
of tranſports to tranſport) 1 carriage from 
one place to another, 2 (in Commerce) 
re- exportation; the bringing commodities 
from one foreign ſtate home, and paying 
duties for them, and then conveying them 
to ſome other foreign ſtate, 3 baniſhment 
of certain criminals; 

To TRANSPO'SE (of tranſpono, lat. of trans 
ove”, and pono to put) to put out of its 
place, to change as to order, 

TRANSPOSVTION, a tranſpoſing, or chang 
ing the order of things. 

TRANSPOSITION of equations (in Algebra) 
is the putting over any quantity, &c. to 
the other fide of the equation, with a con- 
trary ſign to what it had before. Thus: 
ſuppoſe a -g, then by tranſpoſing or 
putting 5 to the other fide of the equation, 
it will be 4== lb, or a TiO 20, then 


2 20— 10 | 

TRANSPOSIL TION (in Muſic) is the writ- 
ing a tune in a different key from that 
in which it was originally compoſed. 

TRANSPOSI/TION (in Grammer) the 
change in the natural order or conſtruct ion 
of words to pleaſe the ear, by rendering the 
contexture more ſmooth and harmonious. 

To TRANSV A/SATE (of tranſvaſo, barb, 
lat. of trans and was, a veſſel) to pour out 
of one veſſel into another, to decant. 

To TRANSUBSTA!NTIATE, to convert our 
victuals into the real ſubſtance of our bo- 
dies. Milton, 

TRANSUBSTANTIA/TTION (of trans and 
Jubſlartia a ſubſtance) the ſubverſion or 
change of the ſubſtance of the ſacramental 
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Roman catholics) into the real body ud 

blood of Chriſt. 

TRANSUBSTANTIA/TOR, one that holds 

the doQtrine of tranſubſtantiation. 

To TRANSU'DE (of trans and ſudo, lat, te 

ſweat) to ſweat through, to perſpire. 

TRANSVE RSE (of tranſverſus, lat. of trans 

and gerte to turn) a-croſs, over-thwart. 

TRANSVE/RSE axis, or TRANSVE/RSE 

diameters (in Geometry) is a diameter or 

axis belonging to an ellipſis and hyberbola. 

The line ED is the tranſverſe axis of the 

hyperbola HGE, See fig. 31. And the 

line ED, is the tranſverſe axis of the ellip- 
ſis PDE. See fig. 34. | 

TR ANSUTMPTIO, lat. (of trans and ſums to 
aſſume) a ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or agree- 
ment, uſed by Schoolmen, where a que- 
ſtioa propoſed is transferred to another, 
with this condition, that the proof of this 
latter ſhall be admitted for à proof of the 
former. p 

TRANSU/MPTION (of erazſumptio, lat. of 
trans and ſumo to take) a taking from one 
to another, ; 

TRANSU/MPTIVE, belonging to a changing 
from one to another. 

TRANSVOLA'TION (of tranſvolatro, lat. 

| of trans beyond, and wols to fly) a flying 
beyond, 

TRA&A'NTERS, a ſort of fiſhermen, See Ri- 
PIERS, 

TRA'NTERY, the money ariſing by ameroe- 
ments, or fines impoſed upon ale-houſe- 
keepers, for breaking the aſſize of ale. 

TRAP (of trappe, fr.) 1 a ſort of gin to catch 
beaſts, &c. 2 a ſnare, or train. | 

TRAP- door, a falling door. 

To TRAP, 1 to ſet out with trappings. :2 
to catch, or deceive. 3 to take in a trap. 
To TRAPE, to go idly up and down, | 

TRA'PES, a flattern, or ſlut, 

TRAPE'ZIUM. (of TgareQuy, gr. of miexg 
four, and vg a foot) a quadrilateral or 
ſquare figure, whoſe our fives and angles are 
unequal, but two fof its fides are parallel. 

| Bee fig. 48. : | 

TRAPEZO/ID (of gang oy gr. and ado; 
a form) an irregular figure in Geometry, 
that has all its four ſides and angles un- 
equal, and no ſides parallel. See fig. 47. 

TRAPPINGS, ornamental furniture for a 
horſe's back. 

TRASH, 1 pitiful ſtuff, trumpery. 2 bad 
fruit, | 

TRAVA'DO (of trawade, fr.) a ſort of whirl- 
wind, or a very great ſtorm at ſes. 

TRAVA'LLY, or TRAVE'LLY (- reveiiler, 
fr. to awake) a beat of drum in the morn- 
ing to ſummon the ſoldiers from their beds. 

TRAVE, TRAVEL, or TRA'VISE (with 
Farriers) a little place to ſhoe unruly horſes 
in. 

TRAVEL (of travail, fr.) 1 pains, or la- 


bread and wine (according to the notion of | 


bour, 2 labour of one with child. 5 
TRAVELS, 


TRE 


TRA'VELS, | x a journey, or voyages. 2 2 
book of travels. 


To TRAVEL, 1 to take pains. 2 to go, 


or be upon a journey. 
TRA'VELLER, one that journeys, a way- 
faring perſon. 


TRAVELLER's joy, viorna, the name of | 


an herb. 

To TRAVERSE (of traverſer, fr.) 1 to 
croſs, or go croſs. 2 to crofs, or thwart. 
3 to contradict, or deny ſome part of. 4 
(with Carpenters) to plane a board againſt 
the grain. | 

To TRA'VERSE à pur (in Gunnery) 1 to 
remove a great gun ſo as make it lay level 
with the mark. 2 to turn, or point a gun 
upon her platform which way one pleaſes, 

TRA'VERSE, 1 a-crofs, a-thwart. (2 in 
Navigation) is the variation or altering of a 
ſhip's courſe, upon the ſhifting of the wind, 
c. 3 (in Horſemanſhip) a horſe is ſaid to 
traverſe when he cuts his tread croſs-wiſe, 


throwing bis croupe to one fide, and his |. 


head to another. 4 (in Carpentry) a piece 
of wood, or iron, placed tranſverſely, -to 
ſtrengthen and fortify another. | 
TRAVERSE (in Fortification) a wall of 
earth or ſtone, raiſed a- croſs a work which 
is commanded, in order to cover the men. 
TRAVERSE table (in Navigation) a paper 
on which the traverſes, or various courſes 
of the ſhip are ſct down, with the points of 
the compaſs, variation, diſtances, alteration 
of the wind, &c. ſo as to find her true courſe 
and diſtance. 
TRAVERSES, 1 croſſes, troubles. 2 (in 


Fortification) are lines which return back | 


from the ends of the trenches, and run al- 


- moſt paralle] with the place attack'd, call- | 


ed alſo Condes. 

TRAVES (of travas, ſpan.) ſhackles with 
which horſes are tied, to teach them to 

- amble, or pace ; trammels. 

TRAVESTY, or TRA'VESTED (of tra- 
ve, fr. diſguiſed, of traveſlir to appear 
in maſquerade) disfigured. The word 1s 
chiefly applied to the tranſlating of an au- 
thor into a ſtyle and manner different from 
his own ; burleſqued. 

 TRAVICE. See TxAvx. 

TRAULI'SMUS, lat. (of Tpavaitm, gr. to 
futter, or ſlammer) a ſtuttering repetition 
of the firſt ſyllable of a word. 

TRAUMATIC, gr. (of zpavga 3 wound) 
vulneraries, medicines good tor healing ef 
wounds, 

TRAW'LEY-meyr, thoſe who praQtiſe unlaw- 
ful methods of deſtroy ing fiſh in the river 
Thames, | 

TRAY, a ſhallow veſſel of wood, uſed by 
butchers, &c. 

TRAY'TOR, See Tx Agron. 

TREA/CHEROUS, perfidtous, unfaithful. 

TREA'CHERY, perfidiouſneis, infidelity, 


< 


T RE 
en) 1 medicigal compoſition t 


2 moloſſes, a ſweet droſſy matter extracted 
from ſugar in refining. N 
To TREAD, 1 to ſet the foot, or feet on. 2 
to go, to walk. 
to gender, as a cock. | 
TREA'DLES, 1 the dung, or ordure of 
ſheep. 2 that part'of the weaver's loom 
which they-move with their feet, 
TREASON (of trabiſon, fr.) 1 treachery, or 
perfidiouſneſs. 2 high offence, or crime, 
High TREA!SON, an offence againſt the ſe- 
curity of the king or commonwealth, 
Petty TREA/SON, is the crime of a wiſe's 
killing her huſband, a ſervant his maſter 
a prieft his biſhop, &c. 5 
TREA/SONABLE, traitorous, treacherous, 
perfidious. 
TREA'SURE (of treſor, fr.) x a heap of 
riches, wealth, a ſtore of money in re. 
ſerve.” 2 any thing of great value and ex- 
_ cellence. | 
To TREASURE , 1 to heap up riches, 
2 to keep faithfully in one's memory, 
TREA'SURER, an officer that keeps the 
money of a prince, ſtate, corporation, &c, 
Lord High TREA'SURER (of England) is 
the third great officer of the crown; he 
receives the office by the delivery of a white 
ſtaff; he has the charge and management 


quer; alſo the check of all officers in col- 
lecting impoſts, tributes, or any other te- 
venues belonging to the crown. 

TREASURER of tbe king”s bouſhv/d, an offi- 
cer who, in the abſence of the lord ſteward, 
has power, with the comptroller and other 
officers of the green-cloth, &c. to deter- 
mine felonies, and other crimes committed 
within the verge of the king's palace, 

TREASURER of the navy, an officer who 
receives money out of the exchequer, by a 
warrant from the lord high treaſurer, &c, 
and pays all the charges of the navy, by a 
warrant from the ꝙtincipal officer of the 
navy. 

TREA/SURERSHIP, the office, or digaity 
of a treaſurer, 5 bo 

TREA'SURY, the treaſurer's office, or place 
where the public money is depoſited, 

Lords of the TREA'SURY, certain perſons of 
honour, appointed as comm ſſioners to exe» 
cute the office of treaſurer of England, when 
it is not committed to a ſingle perſon, 

TREAT, a feaſt, or entertainment. 

To TREAT, 1 to entertain, or give a ff 
to. 2 to uſe, handle, or deal with. 3 to 
diſcourſe, or reaſon, 4 to negociate. 

TREA'TABLE, tractable, reaſonable, 

TREA'TISE (of tractatus, lat. of trafto to 
handle) a ſet diſcourſe upon ſome particu- 
lar ſubject; a diſſertation, 


| TREA'TMENT (of traitement, fr.) uſage, or 


behaviour, 


TREACLE (of Snpetn, gr. See mm 


TREATY 


good againſt poiſons, or the bite of ſerpents, 


3 to ſtamp, or preſs, 4 


of all the king's money, &c. in the exebe - 


—, 


TRE 

TREA'TY (of traité, fr.) an argument, co. 
yenant, or convention. | 

TREBBLE, or TREBLE {of ?rip/ex, lat. of 
tres three, and plico to fold) threefold. 

TRE/BLE, ſub. the higheſt, acuteſt, or laſt 
part in muſical proportion. x 

TRE/DLES. See TREADLES. 

TREE, 1 2 plant with a fingle, woody, 

rennial ſtalk, or trunk, 2 a long and 
thick piece of timber, 3 

TREE of conſanguinity, a figure drawn in 
form of a tree, containing the . genealogy of 
a perſon, &c. 

TREE'FOIL (of 1rifolium, lat. of tres three, 
and folium a leaf ) the herb three · leaved 
rals. | 3 

TREEKS of a cart, the iron hoops about the 
naves. 

TREENELS, or TRENELS, long wooden 
pins with which the planks of a ſhip are fa- 
ſtened to the timbers, 

TREGANON, an incorporate town of Car- 
diganſhire ; it has a fine church, but tis a 
mean town, Its market is on tueſday ; and 
its fairs on February the Sth, and March 
the 8th. Diſtant from London 140 com- 
puted, and 193 meaſured miles, 

TREGO'NY, [W. lon. 5%. 22/. lat. 50%. 
20'.] a town in Cornwall, fituate on the 
river Fale, which is navigable to it by boats 

+ from Falmouth, about 16 miles off, It was 
formerly governed by a portreeve, but was 
incorporated by James I. with a mayor, re- 
corder, and ſeven capital burgeſſes. It has a 
market on ſaturday, much leſs than for- 
merly ; and fairs on Shrove- tueſday, May 
the 3d, July the 25th, September the 2nd, 
and November the 6th. It ſent two mem 
bers to patliament twice in the reign of Ed- 
ward I, and regularly from the fifth of Q. 
Elizabeth, The chief manuf-Qure is ſerge. 
Diſtant from London 205 computed, and 
£56 meaſured miles, and 41 from Laun- | 
ceſton, 3 

TRELLIS (of zrelles, fr.) 1 a lattice, or 
grate, 2 a grated wooden frame to faſten 
wall-trees to. 3 a ſort of ſtiff linen cloth, 

TRE'LLISED, latticed, grated with wood. 

To TRE/MBLE (of trembler, fr.) 1 to quake, 
or ſhiver, 2 to fear, or be afraid of, 3 to 
vibrate, 

TRE'MEBUND (of tremebundus, lat. of trem 
to tremble, and abundanter greatly) fearful, 
that trembleth much. 

TREME/LLA, or TREMENTA (of tremo, 
lat. to tremble) the hopper of a mill, from 
mari the corn falls into the grinding- 

ones, 7 


TREME/NDOUS (of tremendus, lat. of tremo 


£ 


TRE 
ſhake) trembling, quaking, ſhaking, twinlæ- 
ling, moving to and fro. 

TREN, an inftroment ſomewhat like an eel - 
ſpear, wherewith mariners ſtrike and kill 
fiſh at ſea. 

TRENCH (of tranchee, fr.) 1 a ditch, or drain 
made in the earth, fo drain the water off a 
meadow, c. 2 a large ditch made round a 
fortified town, 3 à line to defend an army. 

To TRENCH, 1 to cut a trench, or drain. 2 
to fence with trenches, bs ity 

TRENCHER (of tranchorr, fr.) an utenſil of 
wood for eating meat on. 

TRE'NCHER-man, a belly friend, or hearty 
eater, 

TRE'NCHES (in the Military Art) are a way 
hollowed in the earth in the form of a fofs, 
baving a parapet towards the place befieged, 
called. lines of approach, or lines of attack ; 
or a work raiſed with faſcines, gabions, 
wool- packs, &c. which can cover the men 
from the fire of the beſieged. | 

To open the TRE/NCHES, is to begin to dig 
or work upon the lines of approach. 

To carry on the TRE'NCHES, is to advance 
them, or bring them near the place. 

TRENDEL, or TRENNDLE, 1 &@ fort of 
weight, or poſt in a mill, 2 a veſlel ealled 
a keever. rt 

TRE'NTAL, a Romiſh office for the derd, 
conſiſting of thirty maſles rehearſed for thirty 
days, | 

TREPAN, fr. (of 7pyTravoy, gr. of Tyra a 
bolc). 1 da inſtrument with a moveable 
handle like a wimble, uſed to perforate the 
cranium in fractures, depreſſions, &c. of it. 
It is called likewiſe abaptiſon, modiolus, te- 
rebra, and terebellum. 2 a ſharper, or cheat. 

To TRE PAN, 1 to perforate the cranium 
with a trepan, or with a trephine. 2 to 
catch in a trap, to decoy, 3 to bring into a 
premunire, | 

TRE'PHINE, an inſtrument with a fixed 


the cranium, That part which cuts the 


bone is made hollow, with teeth like a cir- _ 


cular ſaw, both in this and the trepan; but 
the manner of uſing them is different, the 
trephine requiring one hand, the other both. 
TRE/PID (of crepidus, lat, of Tgs7w to tun) 
feerful, trembling for fear, | 
TREPIDA/TION, /a trembling. 
TREPV'DITY, fearfulneſs, 


TRESPASS, an offence 3 wrong or damaſis. 


which one private perſon does to another, 
To TRE!SPASS, to offend, or tranſgrels, 
TRE/SPASSER, an offenaer, a 
TRE'SSEL, or '[TRE'STLE (of treteau, fr.) 1 

a frame, or ſupport for a table, 2 a three- 


to tremble) that is much to be feared, or, 
dreaded, l 
TRE'MOR, lat, a trembling, quaking, ſnak- 


Ing, or ſhivering, 


legged ſtool, 


|TRE!SSES, fr, locks of hair hanging down 


loolely, 
TRET, an allowance made by merchants to 


TREMULOUS (of rremulus, lat, of tremo to retail dealers, for the waſts or refuſe of ſome 


commodi- 


handle like a gimblet, uſed in perforsting 


" 
| 
== 
| 
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| 
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commodities, being four pounds in every 
| hundred and four, | | 


 TREVET, or TRYVET (of tripus, lat. of 


tres three, and pes a foot) x an inſtrument 
with three feet and a handle to ſet a cup up- 
on before the fire, 2 an iron thing to ſet a 
ſkillet or pot upon over the fire. 


IRE (of trois, fr. of tres, lat. three) the 


three at dice, or cards. 


SRTA, ital. (in Muſic) a name given to the 


three parts of muſic, either for voices or in- 
ſtruments. 

INA prima, lat. (with Chemiſts) the three 

bypoſtatical principles, viz. ſalt, ſulphur, 

and mercury; of which three, they ſay, all 
mixed bodies are primarily made, and into 
which they may be reſolved by means of fire. 

TRTAL, 1 eſſay, or experiment. 2 endea- 
vour, or effort. 3 temptation, 4 an exa- 
mination of cauſes criminal, or civil, before 
a judge, 

TRIA'NGLE (of triangulum, lat. of tres three, 
and angulus an angle, or corner) a figure that 
has three angles and as many fides, and is 
either plain or ſpherical. 

Plain TRIA'NGLE, is one that is cont-ined 
under three right lines, as A B C. See fig. 5. 

Spherical TRIANGLE, is one that is con- 
tained under three arches of a great ciccle of 
the ſphere, as A C D. See fig. 11. 

TRIANGULAR (of rriangularis, lat. thiee 
cornered) after the form of a triangle, 

TRIA/'NGULAR compaſs, an inſtrument ha- 
ving three legs, or feet, to take off any tri- 
angle at once. 


- TRIAN'GULAR numbers, a kind of polygonal 


numbers, being the ſums of arithmetical 
progreſſions, the difference of whoſe terms 
is 1. Thus, 7 
of arithmet. progreſſion 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6- 
are formed triang. numb. 1, 3, 6, 10,15,21. 

TRIANGULAR guadrant, is a ſectot with 
a looſe piece to make it an equilzteral tri- 
angle, which has the calendar graduated on 
it with the ſun's place, declination, &c. uſed 
in ſurveying, dialling,'&c. 

TRIANNUAL (of 268, lat, three, and anzas 
a year) laſting for three years. 

TRIA'RIANS, or TR!IA'RIIL (of triarii, lat.) 
the ſtout Roman ſoldiers placed in the rear, 
who were to aſſiſt in time of danger, 

TRIBE (of tribus, lat. a ward, of tres three, 

- becauſe Romulus divided Rome into three 
equal parts) 1 a kinered, or company of peo- 
ple that dwell together in the ſame ward, or 
liberty, 2 a race, or family, 3 a fort, or 


ſpecies. | 
TRIBLET, 2 goldſmith's tool. 
TRIUBRACHUS, or TRIBRACHYS, gr. a 
foot in Greek and Latin verſe, conſiſting of 
three ſhort ſyllables, as Legeree, 
TRIBULA'TION, a ſcripture word uſed for 
trouble, or affliction. 


TRIBULUS, lat, (of eig, gr. to bruiſe) 9 


AI 


tBiftle, or bramble. 


TRIBUNE, a chief officer, among the Ro. 
mans, ſet over the three orders of the peo- 


e. 


TRUBUNESHIP, or rather TRIBUNATE 
(of tribunatus, lat.) the office or dignity x 


a tribune. 


TRIBUNAL, lat. (the place where the Ro. 
man tribunes fat to adminiſter juſtice) 4 


judgment- ſeat, the ſeat of a judge. 


TRIBUNITIAL, TRIBUNICIAN, „ 
TRYBUNUVTIOUS (of eribunitius, lat.) of, 


or belonging to a tribune, or the tribunes, 


TRVBUTARY, that pays tribute. 


TRVBUTE (of tributum, lat. of tribuo to give) 
1 what a prince or ſtate pays to another 23 
a token of dependence. 2 a tax, or poll. 


money, | 
TRICE, a moment of time, 


TRICE/NNIAL (of tricennalis, lat. of triceni 
thirty, and annus a year) of, or belonging to 


the term of thirty years, 


in it. 


TRICHOMAMNES, lat. (of Seit an hair, and 
{aim puai, gr. to be mad) the heib called 


maiden- hair. 


ſtot ies. 


c⁊ rds. 


or cheat. 
To TRICK 2p, to deck, trim, or ſet off. 
TRICKER. See TRICOOER. 


TRICEISH, 7 foll of wanton tricks. 2 


TRICHI ASIS, or TR'CHO'STS, gr. (of dak 
an hair) 1 a growing of much hair, 2 a fault 
in the eye-lids, where there is a double row 
of hairs. 3 a hairy urine, cauſed by phleg- 
matic humours, ſo that hairs ſeem to ſwim 


TRICHORON, gr. (of ve three, and you; 
a room) a building with three, lodgings, or 


TRICK, 1 a device, or way to bring a thing 
about, 2 a ſlight of hand. 3 a fetch, a 
wile, a reach, an artifice. 4 action, or pro- 
ceeding, 5 malice, or abuſe, 6 a lift at 


To TRICK, to put a trick upon, to bubble, 


frauculent, crafty, full of knaviſh tricks, 


from the eyes, &c. 
TRICKSEY, curious, or dainty, 


TRICORNVGEROUS (of ericorniger, lat. df 
tres three, cernu a horn, and gero to bear, 


or carry) bearing, or having three horns, 


TRICO'RPOROUS (of rricorpor, lat. of hn 
three, and corpus a body) that hath three 


bodies, | 
TRIDE (with Horſemen) ſhort and ſwiff, 


TRIDE- pace, is a going of ſhort and thick 


motions, though united and eaſy. 


tions ſhort and nimble, 


ready, 


TRIDENT (of #ridens, lat. of tres three, 4 


To TRVCKLE, to run down in drops, as teats 


TRIDE- career, a faſt gallop that has its mo- 


To wvork TRIDE (in Horſemanſhip) is to make 
the horſe's time with his haunches ſhort aol 


and 
u 


” Tb 


Bir a twoth) x the tree-forked maoe, which 
the poets feign that Neptune, the fabulous 
of the ſea, bears, 2 any inflrument that 


has three tangs, or prongs, 3 (in Mathe- 
matics) that kind of parabola by which Des 
Cartes conſtructed equations of fix dimenfi- 
ons, This figure hath four infinite legs, 
two of which are hyperbolical, tending con- 
tfary ways, but placed about an aſymptote; 
and the other two are parabolical and con- 
verging, and which with-the firſt two fortn 
the figure of the trident. 
TRIDENTI'FEROUS (of tridentifer, lat, of 


tridens a trident, and fers to bear) that bears 


a trident. | : | | 
TRIDUAN (of triduanus, barb. lat. of tres 
three, and dies a day) of three days conti- 


nuance, 


TRIPNNIAL (of triennis, lat. of tres three, | 


2nd annus a yeat) of three years, 
TRIER, one that tries or proves. 
TRIETE'RICA, gr. (of Tgeig three, and t? 
a year) certain featls of Bacchus obſerved 
every third year. 


To TRIFALLOW, to plough land the third | 


time for the ſame crop, 

TRIFEROUS (of trifer, lat, of tre three, or 
thrice, and tro to bear) that bears fruit 
thrice a year. BO, 

TRVFLE, 1 a thing of little or no value, 2a 
toy, or child's play-thing., 

To TRUFLE, 1 to toy, 2 to amuſe, 3 to 
idle away one's time. ; 
TRIFO'LIATED leaf (of tres three, and fo- 
liam a leaf, lat.) 4 Kind of digitated leaf, 
conſiſting of three fingers, as in clover: graſs, 

Ke. : 

TRIFOLIUM, lat. (of tres three, and folium 
a leaf) three-leaved graſs. 

TRIFORM (of triformis, lat. of tres three, 
and forma a ſhape) that heath thiee forws, 
ſhapes, or faſhions, 

TRIFURCATED (of trifurcus, lat. of tres 
three, and furca a fork) three forked, 

To TRIG, 1 to fkid, or take up, as a wheel. 
2 to make a mark for a perſon to ſtand on, 
at nine - pins, &. 7 to ſet one's foot at the | 
trigger at nine - pine, bowls, &c. | 

TRIGAMY (of Tp:yajun, gr. of p21; three, 
and g marriage) 1 the having three 
huſbands, or wives at the ſame time. 2 the 
having three wives or huſbends ſucceſſively. 

TRIGGER, 1 apiece of iron that pulls away 
the fpring of a gun- lock. 2 an iron to tr'g 
a wheel with. 3 a mark to ſet one's foot 
0n, at nine-pins, &c, | 

TRIGLYPH (of TpyAup%, gr. of pee three, 
and un ſculpture) 1 a hollow carving 
like three furrows, or gutters. 2 (in Archi- 
tecture) a member of the frize of the Doric 
order, ſet directly over every pillar, and in 
certain ſpaces in the intercolumniations, 

TRI'GON (of rev, gr. of 7p; three, and | 
dan an angle) 1 a figure conũſling of three 


＋ R 1 


aſpect of two planets when they are : 
— and —.— degrees, or — third F 
a circle diſtant from ech other. 

TRIGO NAL, triangular, „ 

TRIGONOMETRICAL, of, or belongin 
to ttigonometry. "I 

TRIGONO'METRY (cf !7pryermutlerie, r. 
the art of meaſuring triangles, of Tp:yavog a 


angle unknown, from the other parts known: 
or the art whereby, from any three parts of 
a triangle given, ell thefreſt are found. Not- 
withſtanding its . derivation the art does not 
extend to the meaſuring the area of triangles # 
but only conſiders the lines and angles there- 
of, Tbus having the lengths of the two 
fides AB end A C, and the angle Abc, we 
find the dimenſions of the angles B and C, 
and of the third line B C. See fig. 3 
Plain TRIGONOMETRY, is that which 
treats of plain triangles ; or whereby from 
three given parts of a plain triangle, all the 
jet is found. This is of continual uſe in 
Navigation, Meaſuring, Surveying, aud o- 
ther operations of Geometry, | 
Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, is that which 
' treats of ſpherical triangles; or whereby 
having three parts of a ſpherical triangle 
given, all the reſt is found, This is very 
difficult, and is learnt with a view only to 
Aſtronomy, and its kindred arts Geography 
and Dialling, 3 
TRILA'TERAL (of tres three, and latus a 

fide, lot.) having three fades, : 
TRILL (in Muſic) a ſhaking, or quavering of 

the voice, &c, | 
To TRILL, ' 1 to quayer, or ſhake, 2 to 
trickle,. or deſcend in drops. | 
TRILLE'TTO, ital. (in Muſic) a ſhort, of 

little trill. R 
TRVLLION (in Arithmetic) the number 
1,c00,000,000,000, 


F 


[TRILUMINAR, or TRILUMINOUS (of 


tres three, and /uminare a light) having thiee 
lights, 

TR M, adj. 7 neat in cloaths, ſprace, 2 neat, 
fine, handſome. 

TRIM, ſub. 1 the beſt poſture of a ſhip, pro- 
portion of ballet, and hanging of her maſts 
for ſailing. 2 dreſs, or clothing. 

To TRIM, 1 to furniſh, orn2ment, or ſet off. 
2 to ſhave the beard, 3 to fer a boat, or 
ſhip, ſo even on both fides that ſhe does not 
ſwag one way more than the other, 4 to 
cetty it fair between two parties. 5 to dreſs, 
adjuſt, or poliſh, 6 to mend, or furbiſh. 7 
to cut off the ſuperfluous branches. 


three, and pz«up0; long) a foot in verſe con- 
fiſting of three Jong ſyllables. _ 

TRI MMERS (in Architecture) pieces of tim- 
ber framed at rizht angles with the Joyſts 


pP agai 


angles, a triangle: 2 (in Aſtronomy) dd. 


triangle, and e to meaſure) the art of 
finding the dimenſions of the parts of a tri- 


TRI'MACRUS, lat. (of geit art, gr. of rgẽ,E: 


TRI 
#r2iaft the ways for chimneys, and well-⸗ 
knles for ſtairs. | 
TREUNCUMS, trinkets, or baubles. 
IRINE (of trims, lat. of tres thiee) of, or be- 
longing to three, 
'TRINE aſpe# (in Aſtronomy) the diſtance of 
120 degtees, or the third part of a circle ; 
it is repreſented by the character &. 
TRINE dimenfion (in Geo 
breadtb, and thickneſs. 
TR:iNG, W. Jon. 40 min. lat. 51 
pretty little town in Hartfordſhire, the moſt 
weſtern in the county, with a handſome 
church, a charity ſchool for teaching and 
cloathing 20 boys, and a' good bridge over 
the river Were, 


naries ; and f>irs on May the 18th, June the 
29th, and September the 29th. A branch 
or the Thames riſcs in this pariſh. Diſtant 
from London 28 computed, and 33 meaſur- 
ed miles, and 30 from Hartford, 
TRINGLE, fr. 1 a bed- curtain. 2 a lath 
that reaches from one bed poſt to another, 
3 (in Architecture) a ſmall member fixed ex- 
actly upon every triglyph, under the plat- 


band of the architrave, from whence hang |. 


down the pendant drops in the Doric order; 
it is allo called a riglet, liſte], &c, 

TRINITA'RIANS,: 1 an order of monks, in- 
ſtituted in honour of the Trinity, for the 
redeeming of Chriſtian captives from the in- 
fidels. 2 a name given by the Socinians to 
thoſe that believed the myſtery of the Tri 
nity. 3:2 ſort of heretics maintaining ſome 
errors relating to the Trinity. 

TRINITY (of trinitat, lat. of tres three) 1 
the only God in three perſons, 
heart's. eaſe, 

TRUNITY heuſe, a fort of college at Dept 
ford, belonging to a company, or corpora- 
tion of ancient miſters of ſhips, &c, who 


hive a power, by the king's charter, to take 


cognizance of all thoſe who deſtroy ſea- 
marks; and alſo to correct the faults of 
ſailors, &c. and to take care of ſeveral other 
matters be!onging to navigation ; alſo to ex- 
amine young officers, pilots of ſhips comiog 
vp the Thames, &c, 
RYNITY Sunday, the firſt Sunday after 
Whitſundsy. 
TRINXET, a toy, a play- thing, a gew. gz w. 
TRINO/CTIAL (ot inoctialis, lat. of tres 
three, end nx the night) of, or belonging to 
the ſp:ce of three nights. 
TRINO'MIAL (ef Twas, gr. of T3:i; 
three, and cy2;cc a name) that which bath 
three names, or denominations. 
FRINO'MIAL (in Algebra) is root compoſed 
of three parts or names connected together 
by the ſign 4. thus - ＋ c 18 a trino- 
mial root, conſiſling of the ſum of the thiee 
g2antitiess 


T 


5 


metry) length, 
0 45. 5. 


It has s m:rket on friday, 
conſiderable for corn, here being ſeveral gra- | 


2 the herb 


FN 


TRPO, ital. (in Muſic) a muſical comp-fii6n 
in three parts. 

* See lat, (in Aſtronomy) a conſſella- 
tion of ſeven ſtars, near the north al; 
led Charles's wain, ent 

TRIP, x a ſtumble, or falſe Nep, 2 a fall, 
3 #lictle journey, or voyage. 4 a herd of 

oats. | 

"To TRIP, 1 to ſtumble. 2 to go faſt, ang 

by little or ſhort Reps. 3 to faulter with 

the tongue, 4 to throw down, to ſtrike vp 

a a perſon's heels. | 

TRIPA!RTIENT,, dividing into three parts 
without leaving any remainder, 

"TRIPARTVTE (of tripartitus, lat. of tres 
three, and partior to divide) divided into 
three parts, or made or done by three par. 
ties. 8 

TRIPARTITION, a dividing into three 
parts, or taking the third part of any thing, 

TKIPE, fr. the intrails of an ox cleanſed and 
parboiled, fit for eating. 

TRIPE/DAL (of tripedalis, lat. of tres three, 

and pes a foot) of three feet in length. 

TRIPETALO'DES; hat. (of Tper; three, at- 

Jah, gr. a leaf) thatis deeply out into three 
parts, which ſeem to be three diſtin leaves, 
but are all joined at the bottom, 

TRIPE/T ALOUS flowers (of rptie three, and 
rela nov, gr. a leaf) compoſed of three pe- 


tala or colovred leaves. 


| TRUPHTHONG (of tripthrbongus, lat, of 


Epip0oyyo: "gr. of vptie three, and nl a 
vowel) the joining together of three vowels, 
es eau, rea, &c, in one ſyllable, 

TR/PHY'LLON, gr. (of v three, and g- 

% a leaf) the herb trifoil, or three leaved 

graſs, 

TRIPHY'LLOS, gr. (of rpg three, and q1\- 
Aov a leaf) whoſe leaf conſiſls of three parts, 

TRYPLE, three-fold, 

To TRIPLE (of triplico, lat. of tres three, 
and plico to fold) te make three-fold, or 
three times the ſame. 

+ The TRIPLE. coloured bow,' the rainbow, 
Milton, f 

TRIPLE -er, the gallows. 

TRVPLICATE ratio (in Mathematics) is the 
reaſon or retio that cubes bear to each other, 

TRIPL'CA/TION, a making three-fold. 

TRIPLVCITY (of triplicitas,- barb, lat, of 
tres three, and hee to fold) the quantity 
that is three-fold. | | 

TRIUPOD (of Temu;, gr. of T4; three, and 
T2; 2 foot) a three-footed ſtool, on which 
the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphos uſed to fit, 
when ſhe gave forth her oracles. 

TRPPOLA, ital. (in Mufic) one of the kinds 
of time, or movement, generally called triple - 
time, of which there are ſeveral ſorts. 

TRI'POLY (of ter thrice, and polite, lat. to 
poliſh) 1 a tone finely powdered, uſed in 
poliſhing, Some with more jullice take " 


dig, or holy, is thrice repeated, The 


TRI 
for a native earth. 2 the herb turbith, or 
blue camomile. | 

TRIPOS (at Cambridge) the ſame as terrz- 
filius at Ox ſord. \ 

TRIPPING, 1 walking nimbly, or lightly 
vpon the toes, 2 ſtumbling, or making a 
falſe ſtep, 3 faultering with the tongue. 

TRI'PTOTE _ (of Terlor:y, gr. of Tg; 
three, Mata a calc) a noun having but 
three caſes, . | 

TETRA, lat, a triangle, or three 
corned figure. 

TRIRE'ME (of triremis, lat. of tres three, 

' and remus an oar) a galley with three oars on 
each fide, or bank, or rather with three 
banks of oars, one above another. 

TRISACRAMENTA'LES (of tres three, and 
ſacramentum, lat. a ſacrament) thole that ad- 
mit of three ſacramengs in the Chriſtian re- 
ligion and no more. 

TRISA'GIUM, lat. (of Tgoaiy, gr. of gig 
thrice, and 44's holy 
uſed io the Greek church, wherein the word 


hymn is to this effect, Holy God, holy 
mighty, holy immo tal, have mercy oo 


us, 
TRISA'CO, lat. (of tres three, and ago to drive) 
the herb germander. | 
TRISE'C LION, (of ter thrice, and ſeco, lat. 
to cut) a dividing, or cutting a thing into 
three parts. 
TRI>MU3, or TRIGMUS, lat. (of Tg:7n, 


1G 


or weather - cock in form of a Triton. 
TRTTONE (of tres three, and tenus, lat. 3 

tone) a falſe concord, confifling of three 

tones, or a greater third and a greater tone. 


TRITURATION (of trituro, lat. to pound) 


I a pulverizing, or reducing hard ſubſtances 
to a fine powder, either by pounding or le- 
vigation, 2 (with Phyſicians) the action of 


the ſtomach upon the food, which was held , 


to grind it; an opinion now out of counte- 
nance, 


TRIVVIAL (of triviglis, lat. of tres three, and 


via a way) common, ordinary, trifling, or 
volgar. N 


TRUUMPH (of triumphus, lat. of Nia. 


gr. a ſolemu pomp) 1 a ſolemn ſhew among 
the ancient Romens, at the return of a ge- 
nera] from noted victories. 2 a victory. 


To TRIUUMPH, 1 to make à ſolemn and 


pompous entry. 2 to vanquiſh, or over- 
come. z to pride, or hug one's ſelf, 


a particular hymn TRIU'MPHAL (of æiuripbalis, lat.) of, or 


b anging to a triumph. 


TR _UMPHANT, 1 triumphal, or belonging 


to a triumph. 2 that uumphe, victorious. 


TRIU/MSYHER, he that triumphs, 
TRIUMPHING, T1 moking a triemphant pro + 


c:fhon. 2 glorying. - 


TRIU'/MVIR, one of the three magiſtrates 


that governed Rome ia chief, who were 
called triumviri. 


TRIU'MVIR4ATE, the government of old 


Rome by the triumuiri. 


gt. to crack) the grinding of the teeth, o | TPAU/NE (q. d. eres in uno, lat. i. e. three in 


the convulſion of the muſcles of the temp es, 
which cauſes an involuntary gnaſhing of the | 
teeth. = 


TRI'SPAST, or TRISPASTON (of rh: | To TROAT (with Hunters) to cry as a buck 


rares, gr. dr-wu or pulled with three pul- 
lies, of Tp; thrice, and ra to draw) a 
machine with three pullies for railing great 


one) an epithet applicd by ſome to God, to 
ſignify the unity of the Godhead in a trimty 
of perſons. 


does at rutting time. 


TROCHA/IC, a kind of verſe conſiſting of 


trochees. 


| TRO'CHAR (in Surgery) a pipe made of 


weights. | 
TRUE RMO, gr. (of Tgzz; three, and 
gTtppn ſeed) which bears three ſecds, 
TRISIVSONUUS {of triffe ſorrowfully, and 
ono, lat. to ſound) ſounding ſorrow fully. 
TRISYLLA'/BICAL, of, or belonging to 2 
triſylla dle. 
TRISWLLABLE (of rea Sg, gr. of rpric| 
three, and u g 4 iyllable) a word con- 
fiting of three iy llables. | 
TRITE (of tritus, lat. of tero to rub) 1 worn 
much with uſing, thread- bare, 2 very com; 
mon. 
TRITHE/ITES (of eig three, and Osog 
God, gr.) heretics holding three tines 


— 


7770 N, gr. 1 the ſon of Neptune and TROCHIL HCE, gr. (of v ð N , gr. of 70x60; 


Amphitrite, accordicg to the poets: they 
tell us, that bis fore feet are like thoſe of 
an horſe, his tail is forked in a lunar form, 
but his buſt is of a man, his lower parts of a 
fih. The poets ſay he was the trumpeter 
of Neptune, attending on him, and carry- 
ing his commands from fea to fea, 2 a fane | 


metal, to which is fitted a bodkin with a 
ſhirp- pointed end, uſed. in tapping dropfical 


perſons, 


TROCHANTER (of rg de, gr. a rudder 


of a ſhip, of T;ox+w to run) a name given 
to two apophy ſes in the upper part of the 
. thigh bone ; the higbeſt, firvate in the in- 
fide, called the great trochanter, and the 
loweſt, fituate on the outhde, called the lit- 
tle trochanter ; they receive the tendons of 


moſt of the muſcles of the thigh. 


| TRO'CHEE (of T:oxaine, gr. of T;oxaw to 


run) a ſoot in Greek and Latin verſe, which 
confifts of two ſyllables, the one long, and 
the other ſhort, as ſcribè, msd. 


a wheel) the art of wheel- work, or a me- 
thematical ſcience, which. demonſtrates the 
properties of all circular motions, 


TRUCHILUS, lat. or TRO/CHILE (of T2- 


xe, or T;ox An, gr. of T;oxe; a wheel) 
that hollow ring, or cavity, that runs round 


TRO 


| pine next to the tore, commonly called 


e caſe nate, and oftentimes the ſcotia, on 


account of its ſhady dark appearance. 


TRO'CTHINGS (with Hunters) the ſmall 
branches on the top of a deer's head. 
TROCHIT A, or ''ROCHITES, a kind of 


* 


"figured foiſil ſtones, reſembling plants, vul- 


garly called St. Cuthbert's beard, 


'TROCHISK (of Te2:x:.x0:, gr.) a paſtil, a 
medicine made in a round form. 
T RO'CHLE A, lat. (of Tg&» to run round) 1 
one of the fix mechanical powers, commonly 


called a pulley. 2 (in Anatomy) a cavity in 
the lower part of the os humer!, into which 
the proceſs of the ulna enters. 


TRO/CHOVDES, 4 gr. (of re a wheel, and 


i; reſemblance) a kind of articulation, 


wherein one bone enters the cavity of ano- 
ther, like an axle into the knave of a Wheel; 
as in the articulation of the firſt and ſecond 
vertebræ of the neck, | 


FROCHO'LICS (of 7,007, gr. a wheel). See 


* 


TROCHILICE. 


TROCHO Ds (of ge a wheel, and £:3:; 


a form) (in Geometry) the ſame as cycloid. 
See CYCLo1D- 


TRO'CTHUS, lat. (of cpoqxoe, gr. of T;exw to 


run round) I a wheel, 


2 a round Jump of 
any thing. 7 


To TROLL about, to ramble up and down in 
a ſluttiſh or careleſs dreſs. 5 
TROLL-madam, a ſort of game, otherwiſe 


called pigeon holes, 


TRO'LLING, fiſhing for pikes with a rod 


whoſe line runs or. a reel. 


TRO'LLOP, a ſlattern, a woman careleſs in 


TROM „er. a wound proceeding from any, 


TROM E, or TRO'MOS, gr. (of Trourw | 
to tremble) a trembling, or deprivation of 


drels. 


outward cauſe. 


the voluntary motion of the ſenſes. 


TRONM, AGE (of trena, old eng. a beam to e © 
weich with) 3 a cuſtom, or toll, taken for ground at a time, which he changes alter- 


weighing wool, 2 the act of weighing wool 
in a public market, 


ple. 2 a ſmall body of horſe or dragoons, 


commonly fifty; anſwering to a company of 
foot. 3 in the plural number) forces, or 
2rmie:, 4 (in the art of wer) is the ſecond 


beat of the dum, when the ſoldiers ſtrike 


their tents, roll them up, and hold them- 


ſeives ready to march; the firſt is called the 
| - | 


general, © 


Independent TROOP, a troop that is not im- 
dogied into, or joined to any regiment, 
To TROOR together, to allemble, or get to- 


gether. : 


TROOPER, a hcrſe ſoldier. 
ROE (of rgoros, gr. of ge to change) a 
term of rhetoric, ſignifying che turning of a 


T R © 


word from its proper ſenſe to another 
ſome advantage; as thunderbolt of war 
great captain. , 
TRO'PHY (of tropheum, lat. of reo rale, pr, 
of rg to turn) 1 a glorious monument of 
a victory ſet up in the place where the ene. 
my was vanquiſhed. 2 (in ArchiteQure) an 
ornament repreſenting the trunk of a tree, 
charged or encompaſſed all about with armi 
or military weapons, both offenſive and de- 
fenſive. 7 | 
TRO/PHY- money, a duty paid annually by 
houſe keepers, or their landlords, for the 
drums, colours, &c. of the companies or 
regiments of militia, 
TRO'PICAL, of, or belonging to the tropic, 
TRO#PICS (of Tgomizvr, gr. Teer to turn) 
| two leſſer cireles of the ſphere parallel to 
the equator, at twenty-three degrees thirty 
minutes from it; that towards the north is 
called the tropic of Cancer, being the ſun's 
north boundary, a8, nw; and that towards 
| the ſouth, the tropic of Capricorn, being 
the ſun's ſouth boundary, as K J. See fig 6, 
They are ſo called becauſe, when the (ug 
comes to either, he turns the other way, 
TROPISTS, ſuch as explain the ſcripture al. 
together by tropes and figures, 
TROPTTES (of 7;srw to convert) a ſect who 
maintained that the Word was convertel 
into fleſh, Their opinion was founded on 
theſe words of St. John, 0 X5y9; oag; 
2:/£ys70, The word was made fleſh, ch. i. 14. 
as if it did not fignify that the Word wis 
' cloathed with our fleſh and nature. 
TROPOLO'GICAL, of, or belonging to tro« 
pology. | 
TRO'?OLOGY (of T£orooſra, gr. of Tort; 
a trope, and Noſes a ſpeech) figurative, or 
moral diſcourſe. 
TRQT, fr. a horſe's going between pace and 
gallop, performed with the hind leg of one 
fide,and the fore leg of the other fide from the 


far 


v for 


| nately, 
An cld TROT, an old decrepit woman. 


TRONA!TOR, an officer in the city of Lon- TROTH, faith, 
don, whoſe buſineſs it is to weigh wool, 
TOO“ (of troupe, fr.) 1 a multitude of peo- ; 


TROTTER (of trotteux, fr.) 1 a trotting 
horſe. 2 a ſheep's foot, : 
TROUBLE, fr. 1 pains, inconvenieney. % 
mi fortune, croſs accident, miſery, affliction, 
' ſorrow, 2 inconveniency, danger, premu- 
nie. 4 confuſion, or diſturbance. 5 exi- 
tion, or exiety. 
To TROU'BLE (of troubler, fr.) 1 to make t 
' liquor thick and muddy. 2 to be trouble- 
ſome, to importune. 3 to diſorder, or cauſe 
confuſion, 4 to diſturb, or interrupt. 5 0 
vex, to diſquiet, to fflict, 6 to bring into 
trouble, to find buſineſs, * 7 to cauſe pany 
to torment, | ; 
TROU'BLER, one that cauſes trouble. 
TROUBLESOME, IT that _ _—_ 2 
ifficult of trouble. 
dangerous, or d ſßeul 6 TROVCH, 


T R U 


TROUCH, a hollow wooden veſſel for divers 


; uſes. b 

TROVER (of trouver, fr. to find) an action 

which a man hath againſt one that having 
found any of his goods, refuſes to deliver 


m. 

RO Ulk, 1 to roll about, to troul the 
tongue, Milton. 2 (in Hunting) ſaid of 
hounds when they follow the chaſe ſcattered 
about, 

To TROUNCE, 1 to ſue at law, to puniſh 
ſeverely. 2 to abuſe, 3 to bubble, or 
cheat. 

TROUSSEQUE'PE, fr. (with Horſemen) a 
large caſe of leather, as long as the dock of 
a horſe's tail, which ſerves as a covering to 
the tails of leaping horſes. ; 

TROUSSERS, a kind of wide breeches, | 

TROUSSIQU /IN, fr. (with Horſemen) a piece 

of wood cut arch wiſe, and raiſed above the 
hinder bow of a great ſaddle, which ſerves 
to keep the bolſter right. | 

TROUT, a delicate river fiſh. 

TROWBRIDGE, [W. lon. 29. 20“. lat. 519. 

_ 24/.] an ancient town in Wiltſhire, formerly 
defended by a caſtle with ſeven towers, now 
demoliſhed. The court of the dutchy of 
Lincaſter for this county is annually held 
here about Michaelmas. It has a market 

, on ſaturday, and a fair on July the 25th.' 
Its chief manufacture is broad- cloth. Di- 
fant from London 80 computed, and 9g 


meaſured miles, and 30 from Saliſbury, | 
TROWEL (of zruelle, fr.) a brick-layer's, 


tool. 


TROY-veight, a weight of twelve ounces to, 


the pound, 


TRUANT, or TRU'AND (of truand, fr.), 
| 


1 2 vagabond, or common beggar, 2 an 
idle] fellow. 3 a boy that plays the rogue 
inſtead of going to ſchool. 

TRUB, or TRUB-zazl, a little ſquat woman, 

TRUCE, a ceſſation of arms for a certain time 
zpreed on by both ſides. 

TRU'CHMAN (of trucheman, fr.) an inter- 
preter, a linguiſt. 

TRUCIDAYTION (of trucidatzo, lat. of trucido 

to murder) a ſlaughter, carnage, or butchery, 

TRUCK (of troc, fr.) 1 exchange, or darter- 

Ing. 2 a round piece of wood on the top 
of a flag-ftaff,, &c. 

To TRUCK, to barter, to chop, to change, 

To TRU'CKLE, to buckle to, to ſubmit, 

TRUCKLE-bed, a low bed with wheels, to 
run under another bed, | 

TRUCKS (of trucca, ital. of rec, gr. a 

wheel) x round pieces of wood like wheels 
fixed on the axle-trees of carriages, to move 
the ordnance at ſea, 2 an Italian game, a 
kind of billiards, 

TRUCULENT (of truculentus, lat. of trux 
cruel) x cruel, fierce, ſavage, barbarous. 2 
clowniſh, ruſtic, ill- bred, 


T RU 


TRUE, 1 ſure, certain, not falſe, 
that is as it ſhould be, genuine. 


2 right, 


3 fincere 


5 fit, convenient, proper. 6 exact. 7 good, 
proper, ; 

TRUE. ove, the name of an herb. 

TRUE place of a planet (in à ſtronomy) the 
place in the heavens pointed out by a right 
line drawn from the centre of the earth 
through the centre of the odject, which is 
often different from the apparent place. 

TRU'FFLE (of rrufe, fr.) an exquiſite root, 
ſomething like a potatoe, what the country 
people call groundenuts, pig-nuts, and ſow- 
bread, 

TRUGO, a tray, or hod, to carry mortar in. 


follows the-camp. 

TRULLISA/TION, or TRULLiZATION 
(of trulliſatio, lat. of trulliſſa to plaiſter) x 
plaiſtering, or laying on of mortar with a 
trowel. 2 the hatches made on the layers 
of mortar, to retain the lining of the flriæ. 

TRULY, I ia truth, fincerely. 2 as it ought 
to be, 

TRUMP, 1 the card that is turned up at cer- 
tain games. 2 a trumpet, z the trunk of 
an elephant. 4 (in the plural number) ſhifts, 


or extremities. 

To TRUMP, 1 to take with a trump, at 
cards, 2 to cry up. 
forge, or counterfeit. 

TRUMPERY, traſh, old pitiful ſtuff. 

TRUMPET (of trompette, fr.) a warlike mu- 
ſieal inſtrument of the wind kind. 

TRUMPET. marine, a muſical inſtrument 
with one ſtring, which being firuck with a 
hair bow ſounds like a trumpet, | 

Speaking TRUMPET, a fort of large trumpet 
uſed at ſea to ſpeak through, becauſe it 
greatly magnifies the ſound, and carries the 
voice to a very great diftance ; the Stentoro- 
phonic tube, 

To TRUMPET, 1 to blow a trumpet, 2 to 
divulge, or publiſh. 

TRUMPETER, 1 one who ſounds a trumpet, 
2 the trumpet fiſh, the ſaw-fiſh, 

Te TRU'NCATE (of trunco, lat. of truncus a 
ſtump) to cut ſhorter, to maim, to cut off, 
TRUNCATED pyramid or cone, is one whoſe 
top or vertex 13 cut off by a plane parallel to 

its baſe, 

TRUNCHEON (of trongon, fr. of truncus, lat. 
a ſtump) a kind of ſhort ſtaff uſed by gene- 
rals and great officers as a mark of their 
command. 

TRU'/NCHEONS (with Farriers) ſhort thick 
worms, that breed in the maws of horſes, 
which in time will eat their way through, 


if not deſtroyed, 

TRUNCUS, lat. (of Tgsyv0;, gr. a ſtump) 1 a 
ſtump, ſtock, or body of a tree without the 
boughs, 2 a body without the head, 3 


To TRUDGE, 1 to tojl, or moil, 2 to walk + (with Architects) part of the pedeſtal of a 


real, ingenuous, candid. 4 faithful, truſty, 


TRULL (of zrulla, ital.) a harlot, or one that 


3 do trump up, te 


OY 
* 
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To TRUNDLE (of trondeler, fr.) 1 to troll 2. 
long. 2 to twirl roung. 
FRUNDLE- fv, . a fort of iron ſhot about 
ſeven een inches long, ſharp- pointed at both 
ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt upon 
it, at an hand's breadth from each end. 
TRUNDLE ail, a woman that runs friſking 
up and down with a draggled tail. ky 


[TRUNK (of truncus, lat. of Teexvo;, gr. 2 


ſump) 1 a ftunp of a tree, of the body 
confidered without the branches. 2 the 


ſtump, ſtool, or that part of a tree mw 


over the root in felling. - 3 4 body without a 
head. 4 the body regarded by itſelf without” 
the extremities, 5 the main body of an ar- 
tery or vein in contradiſtinftion to the 
branches. 6 a cheſt, or coffer covered with 


leather. 7 a wooden pipe for the convey- 


ance of water. 8 the proboſcis of an ele- 
phant. | EF 
TRUNK, (in Architecture) x the ſhaft of a 


column. 2 that part of a pedeſtal called alſo | 


the dye. | 

TRUNK roots (with Botanifts) ſmall roots 

breaking or growing out of the trunks of 
plants, which are of two ſorts. 1 ſuch 
roots as grow by a downright deſcent, ſome- 
times all along the trunk, as in mint, &c. 
ſometimes only at the ends or points, as in 
brambles. 2 ſuch roots as neither deſcend 
nor aſcend, but ſhoot forth at tight angles 
with the trunk. EE 

TRU'NNIONS (of trognors, fr.) the knobs of 


a cannon, which bear it on the cheeks off - 


the carriage. - © _ 
TRUNNION. ring, that ring about a great 
' "gun, next before the trunnions. ; 
TRURO, [W. len; 52. 30“. lat. 509. 20'.] a 

town in Cornwall, fituate on the weft fide 

of the Fale, tis a branch of the port of 


Falmcuth, has the benefit of coining tin, 


the ſhipping off of which is its chief trade, |. 


It was incorporated by K. John, and Q. Eli- 
zabeth, and tis now governed by a mayor, 
four aldermen, twenty capital burgeſſes, and 
a recorder, Its mayor is alſo mayor of Fal. 
mouth, and the quayage of goods there be- 
Jong to this corporation, It has ſent two 
members to parliament, ever ſince the reign 
of Edward J. The ſtreets are regular, with a 
large market-bouſe, and a large old Gothic 
church. Its markets are on wedneſday and 
ſaturday, the fairs are wedneſday in Mid-lent 
week, Whit-weeneſday, November the 19th, 
and December the $th. Diftant from Lon- 
don 212 computed, and 274 meaſured miles, 
and 44 from L»uncefion, ; 
TRUSS (of trenſſe, fr.) 1 a fardel, or bundle, 
2 2 bandage, or ſuſpenſory for thoſe that are 
ruptured. | 
TRUSS of flowers (in Botany) ſeveral flowers 
growing together on the ſame ſtalk, as in 
cowſlips. | 
To TRUSS, 1 to tie up. 
tree. 3 to make a fardel, or bundle. 4 to 


T UB 
| - fnatch vp, as a bird of prey. 
TRUST, 1 confidence, or affurance, , de. 

politum, 3 charge, or importance. g. 
dit, or tick, 

To TRUST, 1 to put one in truſt with, 2 . 
depend, or rely upon. 3 to give credit u., 
4 to believe, 5 to hope, or expect. 

T&USTEE, one into whofe hats an eſtate oe 

money is put for the uſe of another. 

TRU'STY, faithful, that may be dependet 


upon. | 
TRUTH, + verity, in oppoſition to falfity, 3 
certainty, fidelity; faithfulneſs, . 
Logical TRUTH, is the conformity of the 
thing with the idea itſelf, | 
Metaphyfical TRUTH, is the conformity of 
the things with the divine underſtanding. 
Moral TRUTH, is the conformity of work, 
- geftures and actions with the heart, ben 
man's heart and mouth go together; when 
he ſpezks what þ: thinks, and is in reality 
wit, by his outward appearance, he ſeem 
) be. ; I 
TRUTH is being (in Metaphyſics) is the 4. 
| greeableneſs of the eſſence of any thing to 
the underftanding of God. | 
TRUTH is fipnifying (in Metaphyſics) it 
where there is an exact correſpondence be- 
tween the fign and the thing ſignified. 
TRUTH in knowing (in Met»phyfics) is when 


thing that is to be underſtood exactly as it is, 
Artificial TRUTH (in Metaphyfics) is fuch a 
truth, the immediate rule of which is the 
underſtanding of the anrtificer, © 
Natural TRUTH (in Meraphyfics) is ſuch 
truth, of which the underſtanding of God 
is the immediate rule. ö 5 
TRUTI NA, lat. (of TgyJamm, gr. a pair of 
ſcales) a pair of ſcales, or balznces, 
TRUTINA'TION, ra weighing, or balancing 
2 a conſidering a thing ſeriouſly, | 
To TRY, 1 to eſſay, to prove, to attempt 2 
to examine, to conſider. 4 to decide, or de- 
termine, 4 to bring to a trial. 5 to cleanſe, 
fine, or refine,” 6 to have a trial for. 70 
give a trial, or proof of. 8 to endeavour, 
ot eſſy. 9 (ſea term) a ſhip is ſafd to try, 
when ſhe is let lie in the ſea, with her helm 
tied down, and only the main fail abroad. 
TRY!AL; See TrIar. 
TU'ANT, fr. ſharp, biting, tart, 
TUB, a wooden veſſel well known. 
TUB of vermilion, from 3 to 4000 lb. weight 
TUB of tea, about 60 Ib, weight. . 
TUB of camphire, from 56 to 80 |b. weight, 
TUBE (of tubus, lat. of 5v70;, gr. bollow)! 
2 pipe, conduit, or canal; a cylinder hollo# 
within fide, g The word is chiefly applic 
to thoſe uſed in Phyſics, Anatomy, Aftrons 
my, &c. on ordinary occafions we ſay fie 
2 a teleſcope; but more properly that pin 
of it in which the lenſes are fitted, 3 * 


— 


————— 


BW 4. 4 


2 to hang upon 4 


N 


by its idezs the underſtanding Tepreſents the 4 


TUrTION (of tuitio, lat. of tueo to keep) 1 


UBER, lat. (of tumes to (well, or of NY, 
heb, a ſwelling) 1 a puff, a knob, or knot 
in a tree. 2 (in Surgery) a tumour or ſwel- 


ling growing naturally to any part. 3 (in 
Botany) a kind of round turgid root in form 
of a turnip. . 

TUBERCLE (of tuberculum, lat, a dim. of 
'uber a boil) a little ſwelling puſtle, as in the 
{mall pox. 

TUBEROSE (of tubereuſe, fr.) the name of a 
white fragrant flower, 

TUBERO'SFTY (of tuberofite, fr. of tuber lat, 
a bunch) a natural tumour, | 
PUBEROUS (of tuberous, lat. of tuber a 
bunch) 1 full of bunches or knobs. 2 (in Bo- 
tany) a term applied to ſuch roots as are 
round, and conſiſt of an uniform fleſhy ſub- 

ſince without bulbs, 

TUBULATED (of tubulatus, lat. of tubus 2 
tube) made hollow like a tube, or pipe. 

TUBULA'Ti;ON, a making hollow like a 
pipe or tube. = | 

TUBULOUS, hollow like s pipe, or tube, 

TUCK, a fort of rapier, or long ſword, 

To TUCK, 1 to turn, or gather up, 
twitch. | 4 : 

TUCKER, 1 the top of a woman's ſhift made 
of lace, cambrick, &c, 2 a fuller, 

Lace TUCKER, that goes upon the top of a 

, woman's ſtays, | 1 

TUCKING-mill, a mill uſed to ſcour and 
thicken clothes, a fulling mill. 

TUCKSELS, the teeth of a horſe, called 
grinders, he 2 | 

TUCKET, the fame as To ATA. 

TUDDINGTON, a ſmall town in Bedford- 
ſhire, which has a market'on thurſday, and 
firs on Auguſt. the 24th, September the 
29th, and November the 23d. Diſtant from 
London 34 computed, and $39 meaſured 
miles, and 13 from Bedford. 

TUFL, the fundament of a beaſt. 

TUE'SDAY, the third day of the week. It 
has its name from Tuiſco, an idol which the 
Saxons worſhipped on this day. It is ſuppoſed 
to be the Mars of the Romans. 

TUFT (of touffe,"fr.) 1 a lock of hair. 2 a 
bunch of feathers, &c. 3 the creſt of a 
bird, 4 (with Botanifts) a thicket of trees, 
a bunch of graſs, &c. the buſhy part of 
trees, 5 0 

TUG, 1 a hard pull. 2 2 waggon to carry 
timber. 


2 to 


T UN 
TULIP (of talipe, fr.) a flower, a kind of lilly 
of various colours. 4 | 
TULIPANT, a ſaſh or wreath worn by the 
Indians inſtead of a hat. , 
To TUM wel, to mix together wool of dif- 
ferent colours. : 7 | 
TUMBLE, a fall, 5 6 le 
To TU'MBLE,' z to throw, or roll a thing, 2 
to rumple, as one's gloaths. 3 to turn, as to 
tumble over the leaves of a book, - 4 to foll 
down. 5 to roll or wallow, throw or firetch 
one's Gf 6 to play tumbling tricks, 
TUMBLER, 1 a perſon who performs tum 
bling tricks. 2 an oblong glaſs without a 
foot to drink out of. 3 à fort of hunting 
dog, ſomething leſs than a hound with picked 
ears, called from its tumbling and winding 
before he attacks his prey. 
TU'MBREL (of tombereau, fr.) 1 a dung - cart. 
2 a ducking-ftool for ſcolds, &c. 
TUMEFA/CTION, the making. tumid, the 
act of ſwelling, or rifing into a tumour, 
TU'MEFIED (of tumifactus, lat. of tumor n 
ſwelling, and facio to make) ſwelled, raiſed 
into a twelling. | f 
To TUMEF (of tumzo to ſwell) to ſwell, or 
grow into a tumor, . | 
TU MID (of tumidus, lat. of twneo to ſwell) x 
ſwoln, puffed up. 2 proud, lofty, haughty. - 
TU'MOR, or TUMOUR (of tumor, lat, of 
tumeo to (well) a ſwelling cauſed by the 
ſettling of humours in ſome part of the body, 
whence it is enlarged and ſtretched beyond 
its due tone, ſa as to be rendered unkt to 
perform its natural actions. 11 tf 
Critical TU'MORS, are impoſlumes, or thoſe 
which appear at once in acute diſeaſes, and 
put an end to them, with either good or bad 
ſucceſs, a 144; U 
Malignant TUMORS, ate ſuch as are at- 
tended with extraordinaty and dangerous 
ſymptoms, the conſequences of which are 
very dangerous, as the carbuncle in the 
plegue. | | 
Peſtilential TU'MORS, are ſuch as uſually a- 
riſe in the time of a peſtilence, or plague, 
Venereal TU'MOQRS, are ſwellings at the bots 
tom of the groin, proceeding from impure 
copulation, 
To TUMP (with Gardiners) to fence trees 
about. ; f 
TU'MULATED (of tumulatus, lat. of tumule 
to bury) buried, interred. | | 
TUM CLOSE (of tumulcſus, lat, of tumulus a 


. I to pull, or haul, 2 to labour 
N | 


TUILERIE, fr. (a place where tiles are made, 
of tuile a tile) 1 the garden of the Louvre, a 
magnificent palace in Paris, ſo called as be- 
log a place where tiles were anciently made, 
2 a fine palace in the front of that garden; 
Joined to the Louvre by a long gallery along 
the banks of the Seine. | 


care; or government, 2. patronage, or pro- 
tection. 


( hillock)-full of little bills, or hillocks. 
TUMULO SIT, hillineſs. 
UML (of tmultut, lat. of tumes to riſe) 
an uproar, a bulile, a riot, | 
TUMUL'TUARY. (of tumuituarius, lat.) done 
in a hurry, haſty, diſorderly. 
UMU'L CUOUS, 1 done with tumult, rio« 
tous, ſeditious. 2 rough, boiſterous. 
TUN, 1a pipe, 2 a veſſel containing two 
hundred and fiſty- two gallons, or four hogſ- 


3 
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heads, 4 a weight of two thouſand pounds, 
4 forty ſolid feet of round timber, and fiity- 

, « three of ſquare. 

To TUN, to pour new beer into a caſk. 
TUNA, an American tree, on which thoſe 
animels called cochineal are ſaid to breed. 
TUNBRIDGE, E. lon, 16 min, lat. 518. 

14/.] a town in Kent, ſituate on the friver 
Tun and four other little ſtreams which the 
Medway ts here divided into, and each has 
a bridge. The ſtreets are ill paved, and the 
Houſes mean; but it has a handſome church, 
a free-ſchool 5 and a market on friday; and 
fairs on Aſh-wedneſday, June the 24th, 
and October the 18th. The wells, or cha- 
Iybi.at ſprings, ſo much reſorted to in June, 
July, and Avguſt, are four or five miles 
from the town, but moſtly in this pariſh at 
the bottom of three bills, on which are good 
Houſes, and fruit-gardens, Here is alſo a 
good market, ſhops, coffee-rooms ; and be- 
hind the wells is a large chapel of eaſe, 
in which is divine ſervice twice a day during 
the ſeafon ; the chaplain 1s moſtly ſupported 
by ſubſcription. The air here is excellent, 
and all proviſions very reaſonable. Diſtant 
from London 20 computed, and 29 meaſured 

miles, and 16 from Maidflone. 

TUNE, 1 concord, or conſonance in found. 2 
air, way of ſinging, or playing. 
fical compoſition. 

To TUNE, 1 to put in tune, as an inſtru- 
ment. 2 to play, or ſing a tune. 

Out of TUNE, 1 that gives a diſagreeable 
ſound, diſſonant. 2 (by Metaphor) out of 
order, frame, or temper. 

TU'NEABLE, 1 that may be tuned, or put 
in tune. 2 harmonious. 5 

TU/NELESS, without any tune. | 

TUN-boef, ground-ivy, gill, ale-boof, 

TVU'NIC (of unique, fr. of tunica, lat. a man's 
waſtecoat) 3 a veſt, or ſort of ſleeveleſs coat. 
2 à thin ſkin, or membrane inveſting the 
veſſels and leſs ſolid parts of the body. 

TU'NICLE (of tunicula, lat. a dim, of tunica a 
coat) 1 a little coat, a petticoat. 2 a little 
membrane, or membranous coat of an ani- 
mal body. f 

TUNVCULATED root (with Botaniſts) is a 


kind of bulbous root, which conſiſts of fe- 


veral coats involving each other, as the onion, 

TUNVSIAN falcon (fo called of Tunis in 
Barbary, from whence it is brought) a cer- 

| tain kind of hawk. 

TU'NNAGE, a duty of fo much per ton, to 
be paid for merchandize imported, or ex- 
ported. 

TUNNEL (of tonnelle, fr.) 1 a funnel through 
which liquor is poured into a veſſel, 2 a 
kind of net to catch partridges, being in the 
form of a cone, and about eighteen feet Jong. 
3 part of a chimney above the mantle- 
piece. 

TUNNELLER, one who takes partridges 
with a tunnel. : 


3 a mu - | 


TUR. 


| TU'NNY, the name of a ſea fiſh, 


TUP, a ram, or male ſheep. 

TU/PPING, a ram's covering an ewe. i 

TU RBANT (of turban, fr.) a covering for the 
he:d worn by the Turks, end moſt of the 
eaſtern people, conſiſting of a cap, and a ſaſh 
of fine linnen or taffaty wound in divers plain 
about the cap. 

TURBA'RIA, the ground where turf is dug, 

TU'RBARY, a right to dig turves upon a 

common. 

TU'RBID (of turbidus, lat. of turbo to trouble) 
1 muddy, thick. 2 troubleſome. 

TURBINATED, (of turbinatus, lat. of turbo, 
a thing broad at top and ſharp beneath) cop. 
ped, broad above and ſmall beneath. 

TU'RBINATED plants (with Botaniſts) ſuch 
plants as, in ſome parts of them, reſemble a 
turbant in ſhape, and are of a conical figure. 

TURBINATED hellt (with Naturalifts) ſuch 
ſhells as are ſpiral, or wreathed conically. 

TURBINA'TION, a faſhioning like a top, a 
ſharpening at one end, 

TU'RBITH, an herb growing in the Weſt 
Indies of a violent purging quality, the roots 
of which are uſed. 

TU'RBITH mineral, the yellow precipitate of 
mercury, 

TU'RE6ULENT (of turbulens, lat. of turbo to 
embroil) 1 boiſterous, furious. 2 ſeditious. 

TU'RBUT, or TURBOT (of turbet, fr.) a 
ſea-fiſh. 

TU'RCISM, the religion of the Turks, 

TURCOVSE (ſo called from its being found in 
Turky) a precious tone of an azure colour, 
and opacuous. 

TURD, a fir-reverence. 

TU'RDY, 1 full of turd,' 2 ill, ſcurvy, 5 
rude, uncivil. 4 moroſe, peeviſh, 

TURF, 1 the green ſurface of the ground. 2 
a ſort of earth that ſerves for fuel, 

TURGENT. See TurG1D, 

TURGE/SCENT (of turgeſcens, lat. of turgee 
to ſwell) ſwelling, or being turgid. 

TU'RGID (of turgidus, lat. of turges to ſwell) 
ſwoln, or puffed up. 

TURIO'NES, lat. (in Botany) the firſt young 
tender ſhoots which any plant annually puu- 
forth out of the ground. 

TURK, a native of Turky, 

TURKEY, a fowl well known. 

TURKEY -pout, a young turkey. : 

TU'RKI-H, of, or belonging to Turky, or to 
the Turks. | 

TU'RKY, is a very extenſive empire, com - 
prehending ſome of the richeſt countries in 
Europe, Afia, and Africa. 

TURKS-cap, martzgon ; the name of a flow- 
er. 

TRM ERICK, a medicinal root brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, ſomething like ginger, 
uſed alſo by dyers to give a yellow colour, 
and to brighten ſcarlets, 


TURMOIL, a tumult. 


* 


Te 


TUR 525 
To TURMOIL, to toil, or keep a heavy to 


do. 3 
TURN, 1 a turner's lath, 2 a ſpining wheel. 
3a walls, or tour, 4 a ſhort way. 5 courſe, 
or rank. 6 change, or revolution. 7 an 
office, either good or bad. 8 a turning, 9 
way of writing, or managing a buſineſs, 10 

\ buſineſs, or occupation. 11 place, or charge. 
12 (ia Clock- work) » revolution of a pinion 
or 125 13 a ſheriff's court held twice a 

l year in every hundred in his county, 

To TURN, 1 to move round, or ſomething 
like it. 2 to point, or direct. 3 to put the 
inſide out. 4 to weigh down, 2s to turn the 
ſcale, 5 to faſhion with a turn, or turner's 
lth, 5 to begd one's thoughts. 7 to tranſ- 
hte, to turn from one language to another. 
$ to manage, or conduct. 9 to order to a 
certain turn of one's thoughts or words, in 
proſe or poetry, 10 to move, or go round. 
It to move this way or that way. 12 to 
incline, to end, to have a certain iſſue. 13 

to curdle, as milk does, 14 to return, or 
go back. 15 to bend another way, 16 to 
change, or convert, as one thing into ano- 

ther. 17 to change, or revolt from, 18 to 
be changed, or converted, to become, 19 
to change, as the wind. 20 to fend, as to 
turn a horſe to graſs. 21 to go againſt, as 
to turn one's ſtomach, 22 to take, or tuck, 

' as to turn up, 23 to dig, as to turn up the 
ground, 24 to wind round any thing, 25 
to improve, as to turn a penny. 

TURN. coat, 1 one that goes over to another 
party, 2 one who changes his religion, 

TURN- l, the heliotrope, or ſun-flower. 

TURN. pile, 1 a cheval de friſe, 2 a port, 
or bar to ſtop a way, or paſſage, to take toll 
of paſſengers for keeping the roads in repair, 

TURNAMENT (of torneamento, ital.) a mar- 
tial exerciſe on horſeback, a juſting, a tilt- 


. 


ing. | 
TURNER (of torno, lat, to turn) one who 
turns veſſels or utenſils in wood or metal. 
TURNA'DO. See ToxNADo, 
TURNING evil, a diſeaſe in cattle, called 
alſy the ffurdy. 
TU'RNIP, the name of a well known root. 
TURNING, 1 the art of faſhioning wood, 
&c, into a round or oval form, in a lath. 2 
an angle or bending in a road. 
TURPENTINE, a kind of clear, reſinou- 
gum, iſſuing from the pine tree, &c. | 
TURYENTINY, 1 of the nature of turpen- 
tine, 2 dawbed or mixed with turpentine, 
TU RPITIED (of rurpificatus, lat. of turpis 
unclean, and facis to make) made unclean, 
defiled, ſoiled, 
TURPITUDE (of turpitude, lat. bafeneſs) 
hlthineſs, baſeneſs. 
TUZQUOVSE. See Turconse, 
TURREL, a ſort of tool uſed by coopers, 
TURRET (of tarricula, lat, à dim. vi twrris 
#+tower) a little wwer, | 


„ 
TURRIFEROUS (of rurrifir, lat. of turrir a 


ing towers. 6 

TU'RTLE (of turtur, lat.) 1 a kind of dove 
remarkable for its kind diſpoſition and cha- 
ſtity. 2a ſea-tortoiſe, | 

TURU'NDA, lat. (with Surgeons) a tent to 
de put into wounds, 

TURUINDUL A, lat. ( dim, of turunds a 
tent) a little tent. 

TU'SCAN order (fo called becauſe uſed in 
Tuſcany in Italy) an order of architecture, 
in which the column or pillar, with the baſe 
and chapiter, is ſeven modules in length, the 
thickneſs of which is to be diminiſned gra- 

dually to a fourth part, The pedefial is one 
module in height, and the baſe of the co- 
lumg is to be of the height of half its thick- 
neſs, . Its capital b-ſe and entablement have 
no ornzments, and but few mouldings, | 

TU'SCAN work, is the moſt fimple and rude 
of the five antient orders of pillars, ſo that 
it is rarely uſed, except in vaults, in ſome 
ruſtic edifices, and huge piles of building, 
ſuch as amphitheatres, &c. | 

T_ a ſlighting interjection, now rarely 
uſed, : | 

TU'SHES, or TU*KS, 1 four particular teeth 
of a horſe ſeated beyond the corner-teeth 

upon the bars, 2 the ſtanding- out teeth of a 
boar. 

TUSKED, that hath tuſks, 

TU'STLE, a buftle, a ſtriving with a perſon. 

TUT, 1 an imperial enſign, being a golden 
globe with a croſs on it, 2 a mound. 

Tur mouthed, having the chin, or nether jaw- 
ſtanding out farther than the upper part of 
the mouth, 

TUTBURY, [W. lon. 19. 380% lat, 529, 
co/.] a market- town in Staffordſhire, fituate 
on the Dove a little before it joins the Trent, 
and at the foot of a hill, on which was 
formerly a monaſtery and a caſtle, It has a 
market on tueſday, and a fair Auguft the 
15th, Diſtant from London 99 computed, 
and 120 meaſured miles, and 22 from Staf- 
ford, 

TU/TELAGE, guardianſhip, or protection. 


* 


TU'TELAR, or TU'TELARY, adj. (of - 


telaris, lat, of tweor to defend) of, or belong - 
ing to a guardian, that takes care of, 

TU'TELARY, ſub, (of tutelarius, lat. a guar- 
dian) a guardian, one that protects, one that 
has ſomething in bis patronage. 

TCR, lat. (of tueor to detend) 1 a guardian, 
or protector, one choſen to look to the per - 
ſon and eſtate of orph ins. 2 a private ma- 
ſer, or preceptor. 3 any one Who teaches 
any thing to another, whether good or evil, 
4 2 member of a college or hal}, that takes 
upon him the inftruftion of young fiudents 
in the arts and faculties. 

* TUTOR, 1 to educate, to teach manner, 


2 to inſttuct, to teach either good or il. 
2444 TU To- 


tower, and fero to bear) carrying, or bear- 


TU'TORESS, 4 woman tutor, a ſhe-guar- 
U'LORSHIP, the tutor's place. 

TU'TSAN, park-leavesz the name of an 
herb. 


TUTTY, «arTU”TY, the heavier foil of braſs 
that cleaves or ſticks to the furnace while 
melting, as the flakes of iron do, when juſt 
taken out of the fire. 
19, ital. (in Mubic) fignifies loud, or all 
together, * | 
"TUXFORD, W. lon. 50 min. lat. 33%..16/. ] 
a a poſt town in Nottinghamſhire, in the York 
road between Newark and Bawtree, Tis 
an ordinary dirty town, but has a well en- 
dowed ſchool, a market on monday, and fairs 
on May the 30, and September the 12th. 
Diſtant from London 105 computed, and 
131 meaſured miles, and 30 from Notting- 


ham. 
+ TWAIN, zu old word for two, 
FWANG, 2 a ſharp ſound. 2 an ill found, 
or accent in one's pronunciation, 3 an ill 
taſte, or hogo. 4 a root or forked branch at 
the bottom of a great tdoth. 
Td TWANG, to ſound like the firing of a 
» muſica} inftroment, or as a whip, &c. 
To TWA'TTLE, to prittle prattle. 
TWA'TTLE-bafter, one that does nothing 
- but prattle, TEXT, | 

TWAY &lade, the name of an herb. 
WEAG, or TWEAK, 1 a tugging, or 
twitching, a vellication. 2 trouble, or per- 
plexity. 

'TWEED, a river of Scotland which riſes in 
Clydeſdale, and runs eaſtward into the Ger- 
man ſea at Berwick, i 

TWEEDALE, a county of Scotland. 

| TWEE'ZERS, nippers, a ſort of ſmall pin- 
ders belonging to a pocket caſe. | 

TWELF IH, the XIIth, or 12th. 

TWELFTH day, or TWELFTH-tide, the 
feaſt of the epiphany, or the manifeſtation of 
our bleſſed Saviour to the Gentiles ; ſo called 
as being the twelfth day, excluſively from 

. Chritmaſs-day, 

 FWELVE, the number XII, or 12. | 
- TWELVE month, a year, as being compoſed 

of twelve kalendar months. 
TWE'N'LIE 1H, the XXth, or 20th. 
TWENTY, thenumber XX, or 20. 
TWICE, two times. 
To "FWIFA/LLOW, to plow or till the ground 
twice before it is ſowed, 

TWIG, a ſmall ſprout of the branch of a tree. 

TWIGGEN, made of twigs. A twiggen bot- 
tle, Shakeſp. a gloſs· bottle covered with 
twigs 5 a wicker- bottle, 


TWVLIGHT, that dubious or half light in| 


the dawn of the morning and cloſe of the 

evening ; that in the evening may be called 
- the night- fall. It is occaſioned by the earth's 
_ atmoſphere refracting the rays of the ſun, 
and refleCting them fram che particles thereof. 


4 


TWINE, ſmall twiſted pack thread. 
To TWINE, 1 to twiſt thread, &c, 2 


ts 
cling round, ; | , 
TWINGE, 1 a violent pain, 2 torment. 
To TWINGE, to give a violent pain, 
TWYNING, twiſting, or clinging about. 
TWUNING falt (with Botaniſts) a ſtalk that 
twiſts about any prop without the help of 
tendrils. | 
To TWINKLE, 1 to ſparkle as the ſtan do, 
to ſcintillate, 2 to wink with the eyes, 
TWINS, two children born at the ſame birth, 
To TWIERL, to turn round ſwiftly, ' 
TWIST, 1 a complicetion or folding of a rope, 
2 a wrench, or ſtrain. 2 a'twirl, or tum - 


ning round, 4 the hollow of the thigh, 6 
tea and coffee mixt together. 6 a girder, a 
piece of timber. 7 a ſort of ſmall cad 


made of mohair, &c. 


| To TWIST, 1 to complicate ſeveral lines or 


threads together, 2 to wring round, 3 0 
_ caft, or warp, 4 to wriggle. | 

TWISTER, 1 a rope- maker. 2 an infiry» 
ment to twiſt with. 

TWISTING (with Horſemen) is the reduc- 
ing a horſe to the ſame ftate of impotence 
with a gelding, by the violent wringing or 
twiſting of his teſticles twice about, which 

' dries them up and deprives them of nouriſh- 
ment, 

To . 1 to upbraid, or hit in the teeth 
with. 

TWITCH, 12 pinch, or pluck, - 2 a twinge 

or violent pain, 

To TWI'TTER, 1 to ſneer, or laugh. 2to 
tremble, 

TWTITLE-TWA “ TTLE, filly, childiſh, 
prating. 

TWO, the number II, or 2. 

TWO. fold, double. | 

TYCHO'NIC hem (in Aſtronomy) ſo called 
of Tycho Brahe, a noblem3n of Denmark. 
This ſyſtem, like that of Ptolemy, has the 
earth placed in the middle, and ſuppoled to 
be immoveable, and the ſun and moon te- 
volving about it as a centre; but the other 
five planets are ſuppoſed to revolve round the 
ſun as a centre, 

To TVE, to bind. 


| 


| TY'MPAN (of Tvpraro,gr- a drum, of Tvrls 


to ſtrike) 1 a tymbrel, te bor, or drum. 2 
(in Architecture) is that part of the bottom 
of the frontons, which is incloſed between 
the cornices, and is in a level wich the naked 
freeze. 
TY'/MPAN of an arch, is a triangular table 
placed in its corners, uſually hollowed, and 
ſometimes enriched with branches of laute], 
oak, trophies, flying figures, as Fame, &c. 
TY'MPAN (with Printers) a frame covered 
with parchment, on which the ſheets ate 
printed, | 
TY'MPANIST, one troubled with a tym" 
pan). 
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TY? 


1MP ANUM lat, (of Toney, It. 
an to firike). 1a drum, 2 (in Mecha- TYPO' 'GRAPHER (of Tuwoſgaqe;, gre of ro- 


— 


niet) a k ind of wheel placed on an axis or ey - 


lindrical beam, on the top of which are 
levers or fix d ſtaves, for the more n of, or belonging to ty · 


eaſy turning the axis about to raiſe the weight 
required. It differs not from the peritrochi- 
um, excepting that the cylinder or axis of the 

itrochium is much ſhorter: or lefler than 
the cylinder of the. tympanum. 3 (in a Ma- 
chine) a hollow wheel, wherein Ke or other 


TTT 


9. the work) 2 typo ce Ame 6f thawbeld, 


Tos a type or letter, and yeape to writs) 0 
printer. 


phy, 
TYPO"GRAPHY (of Tur yea pia, gr. = 
woc a type, or letter, and 2a to write). 
| | the art of printing. 
TYRA'NNICAL, cruel, 
manner of a tyrant, 


unjuſt, after the 


animals walk: to tutu it. 4 on Anatomy) TYRA/NNICIDE (of tyrannicida; lat. of 72 


the drum of MN ear. 1 

TY!MPANY (of nites, lat. 

a drum) a Re ſwelling of 42 
men or belly, very hard, equable and per- 
manent, whereby the ſkin is ftretched fo 
tight, that, when ſtruck, it gives a ſound 
like that of a drum. 

TYPE (of TuT0, gr. of Turlw to firike) 1 2 
copy, image, or reſemblance. 2 a.. figure, 
ſymbol, or en. 3 an example, or model. 
42 printing letter. 

1YPHO'DES, gf. (of æuꝶs to inflame) a con- 
tinual burning fever, proceeding, as it were, 
from an/inflammation of the bowels, 

TYPHOMANIA, gr. (of vu to; inflame, |_ 
and Ga madneſs) a delirium with a fren- 

m, a diſeaſe of the brain, whereby the pa- 


tient not being able 'to fleep, tho? greatly; 


inclined to it, lies with his" eyes ſhut, talks 
abſurdly, and tumbles and toffes, 


TYPICAL, of, or belonging to a type, figu- 


tative. 
TY'PICALEY, in a typical ſenſe. 
TYPOCO'SMY (of rung d type and W 


3 1 F KS " 


"T1 


rannus a tyrant, and cede to kill) 1 * K- 
ler, or bayer of a tyrant. 2 the killing 
a tyrant, * 

To * : — 
(of ruęa , gr, avs; a tyrant 
— 4 or uſe dba Ry the ty- 
rant. 

TY'RANNY, 1 ſupteme power. 2 the go · 
vernment of a N 3 een, or _— 
olence, 4 tyrannica 

TYRANT (of tyrarinus, 1 'of fo, gr) 
1 an abſolute king, or monarch. 4 ope 
that” has invaded or uſorped the ſovereign 
power in a ſtate. 3 4 prince that goterns 
with cruelty and injuſtice, | 4, 0% one * 

abuſes bis authority. e 

TYRI ASIS, gr. a leproſy. . ; oh 

RO, lat. a young beginner, 3 novice. 

"TYRONE, a county of Irelang,..in the .gr0= 


| vince of Uiſter. 
TY'ROSIS (of 7v;0c, gr. e 75 exedling of 
milk in the ſtomach . ce 


Crabling cheeſe, 
]TY-TOP, x a . "24 wre. > 
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U, 


and a greater extruſion 


u, is 83 lader and fiſth oo of our alphabit ; 
it is formed in the voice by a round configutation! of, the lips, 


the under one than in formin 


the letter o, and the tongue is alſo more cannulated ; elſe other cit᷑- 


cumſtances are much the ſame. 


The ſound is ſhort in curſt, muſt 


rub, tun, tub ; but is lengthened by final e, as in une, tube, &. In 
fone it is 2 ocute than long; 3 as in brute, flute, late; mute, © 
It is moſtly long in polyſyllables, as in union, curious, ſecurity, &c. 


but in ſome it, is obſcure, as in nature, venture, &. 


It is found t 


the end of no Engliſh words except thou and you, the ſound being 
commonly expreſſed by ue or ew, as in ague, true, new, nephews &c. 
but in many French words, as in adien, lieu, &. 

v, this letter in the other form, is properly a confonant, and 


) as ſuch is placed before all the vowels, as 


as in vacant, venal, vis 


brate, vocal, vulgar, vye ; but it ſuffers no conſonant to ſtand 
next it, Moſt grammarians ſuppoſe v and F to have nearly the 


Qqqqs 


ſame 


NNISE, or To. TY'RANNIZE 


ſame power or ſound, but they 


are widely different in-all reſpeQs z 


for v is ſounded in a much ſlower and obtuſe expreflion of the 


breath and application of the upper teeth to the under lip than in 
pronouncing , where the voice is more acute and clear: Beſides, 
how very different is the ſound of vulgar and fulgar / Does not 


this prove v and F very different 


letters? Again, we write þnifz, 


life, and wife in the ſingular, but #nives, lipes, and wives in the 
plural; in which very different ſounds and fignifications are made 
by the letter d; in nouns and verbs we alſo write theſe different 
letters reſpectively, as in life and live, belief and believe, &c. Tho 
the letters v and u had always two ſounds, they had only the form 
v till the beginning of the fourth century, when the other form 
was introduced, the inconvenience of exprefling two different ſounds 


by the ſame letter hay 
r ſtands for five. 


VAC 
A!CANCY (of waco to be empty) 1 an 
empty ſpace. 2 an empty place, or dig- 
mty. | 5 
VACANT (of vacant, lat. of waco to be emp- 
ty) 1 void, empty, uninhabited, 2 leiſure, 
having nothing to do. | 
"VACANT cylinder (in Gunnery) is that port 
of the chaſe of a gun which remains empty 
after the piece is charged, 
Fo VA'CATE (of vac to be empty) 1 to 
empty. 2 to znnul, or make void, to abio- 


ate, ES 
VACATION, Tat at leiſu:e, cesſing 
from ordinary buſineſs. 2 all the time from 
one term te another. 3 vacancy of a living. 


ing been 


„ 


. 


VACCARIA, lat. (of vacca a cow) the herb. 


cow-bafil, or thoroughwax, 


FACCARY, lot. ſof vacra 2 cow) 1 2 co -w- 


herd. 
paſture, 
VNN. lat. 1 a blackberry, according 
to ſome, 2 bilberry, huctleberry ; a violet 
- Hower, according to others: 2 the flower of 
the plant hyacinth, or cos. toes. 3 
VA CILLATING (of wacillans, lat. of vacillo 
to move to and fro) tottering, wavering. 
ae I a i-ggering, or waver- 
ing. 2 an irreſolution, a quandary. 
ve N 


emptying, evacuation. . 
VACUITIES (with Phyſicians) thoſe days in 
which an imperfe 


per often hapzem. - 
VACUITY (of vacuitas, lat. 2 being without, 
of waco to be empty) voidne(s, or emptineſs, 
FVACU NA, lat. [of vaco to be at leiſure) the 
goddeſs of teſt, to whom the huſbzndmen 
uſed to ſacrifice after harveſt, ©” © * 
ACUUM, lat. (of waco to be empty) is ſup- 
poſed to be 2 lace de void or empty of all 
tyatter or body, and is diftingyiſhed into va- 
cum diſſeminatui, or interſper ſum, and vd | 
Eur ccacer au p. 353 


# + 


2 a place to keep cows in. 


, 


3 cow- 


| 


* 


ATION *fof vacuo, lat. to empty) an 


& or ill crifis of a diſtem- | 


obſerved long before. In nume- 


VE ks 


VACUUM difſſeminatum, or VACUUM. inter. 
| ſper ſum, lat, are ſmall void ſpaces interſper. 
ſed between the particles of all bodies, 

VACUUM coacervatum, lat. is a large and 
void ſpace, mede by the meeting together of 
the ſeveral diſſeminated or interſperſed 12- 

cuities, | 

FADE- mecum, lat. (i.e. go with me) a pocket. 
book, or any little uſeful book fit and ne- 
ceſſary to be carried in the pocket. 

VA'FROUS (of wafruus, lat. of wafer crafty) 
fly, cunning, ſharp, ſubtle, 6 

VA'GA arthritis, lat. (of vago to wander, and 
ag geilie, gr. the gout) the wandering gout, 
ot that which wanders or moves from one 
part of the body to another, 

VA'GABOND (of vagabundus, lat. of vagrr 
to wander, or ſtray) one that wanders up 
and down, a beggar, &c. | 

VA/GARY, a figzry, a caprice, a whimſey, 

VAGINA, lat. 1 a ſcabbard, a ſheath, 2 caſe, 
2 the boſs, or cod of corn. 3 (in Architec 
ture) che lower part of a terminus. 

VAGINA uteri, the p«(Tage from the external 
pudenda to the mouth of the uterus. 

VAGINIPE/NNOUS animals (of vogina, lit. 

| a caſe, and penna a wing) ſuch as bave theit 

wap in caſes or ſheaths, as the beetle, &c, 

ath. V = 

VA/GRANCY, a vagrant, or idle life, 

V A/GRANT, adj. (of wager, lat. to wander) 
1 wandering up and down, 2 unguly, that 
cannot be governed. 8 

VA'GRANT, ſub. a vagabond, a ſtroller, an 

| idle perſon that wanders from place to place. 

VAGUE (of wagus, lat. of wager to wander) 

g 1 wondering, roving, moving up and down, 

2 running it random out of courſe. 3 loole, 

incoherent. 4 indefinite, indeterminate. 

VAIL (of bell, b. 12 garment, or any thing 


| that covers of hides from being ſeen,” 2 4 


large piece of 


* i 


crape worn on the head by 
i I 8 guuy 


1* ft 


25 a badge of their profeſſion, - } 
1 VAIL, 1 to coyer with a vail, 2 to * 
' down, to ſtoop, or drop, nt # 1 
VAILS, a ſervants profits, be ſides his or her 
wages. | 
VAIN (of wanus, lat. empty) 1 empty, proud, 
fooliſh, 2 uſeleſs, frivolous, idle, chimeri- 


cal, | 

VAIN-GLO'RIOUS, full of vain- glory. 

VAIN-GLORY, boaſting in vain, to no be- 
nefit or purpoſe, oſtents tion. 

VAINNESS, pride, preſumption, arrogance. ; 

VALE (of vallee, fr, of wallis, lat, a valley) a 
valley or dale. 

VALEDI'CTION (of waledico, lat. to bid fare- 
wel, of vale farewel, and dico to ſpeak) a 
bidding farewel, a taking leave of. 

VALEDI'CTORY, of, or belonging to vale- 
dition, or bidding farewel, 

VALENCES, or V A'LLENS, ſhort curtains 

to the upper part of the furniture of a bed, 
window, &c. 

VALENTINE, a ſaint choſgn on the 14th 

of February, for the ſpecial patron for that 
ear, among the papiſts; and among the 
Engl, a man or woman choſen the 13th 
of February by lot, or the firſt one ſees the 
next morning, of a different ſex, which is 
accounted one's love for that year. 

VALERIAN (of waleo, lat, to be of ſervice) 

' a pbyſical herb, called alſo ſet- wall, and ca- 
pon's- tail. 

VALET, fr. ( ſometimes, though corruptly, 
written varlet) 1 a ſeryitor,or mean ſervant ; 
it denoted anciently any young gentleman 
under eighteen, 2 (with Horſemen) a ftick 
armed at one end with a blunt point of iron, 
to prick or aid a leaping horſe. | 

VALET de chambre, fr. one who waits upon a 
perſon of quality in his bed- chamber, and at 
table, a nobleman's gentleman. | 

VALETUDINA'RIAN, 1 a fickly perſon. 
2 one that anxiouſly takes care of his 
health, 1 1 

VALE TU DIN ART, adj, (of valetudinar ius, 
lat, fickly, of valetudo ſickneſs) fickly, ſub- 
ject to lickneſs, often ſick. 

VALETU/DINARY, ſub. (of valetudinarium, 
lat, an infirmary) an infirmary, .or hoſpital 
for lick people. | 

VALIANT (of vaillant, fr.) out, bold, cou» 
ragious, | 

VALID (of walidus, lat. of wales to be ſtrong) 
I ſtrong, luſty, ſtout. 2 well in health, 3 
authentic, good in law. ; 

To VA!LIDATE, to make valid. | 

YALVDITY, 1 ability, power, might. 2 au- 
thenticneſs, TH | 

YA'LLEY (of val, fr. of vallis, lat. a dale) 


L 


VA. 


VA'LUARLE, 1 of great value. 2 weightyy 
importunate, 3 that may be valued. 

VALUA'/TION, eftimate, or price. 8 

VALUE (of valeur, fr.) 1 price. 2 efteern, 

To VALUE, 1 to prize, rate, or eſtimate. 2 
to eſteem, or ſet much by. 

VALVE (of valvg, lat, folding doore) a term 

| uſed in hydraulics, fignifying a kind of 1id or 


the more forcibly it is prefſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture, There are 
alſo valves in the veins, which hinder the 
return of blood to the part whence it came. 

VAMP, the upper leather of the ſhoe-part 

| of a boot, : 

To VAMP, to mend, to furbĩ up. 

VA MBRA CE, armour for the arm. | 

VAN, or VAN. GUARD (of vant, or avant- 
garde,.fr.) the front, fore-part, or firſt line 
of an army. 

VAN, fr. (of vangut, lat. a fan to winnow 
corn with) a fan to winnow corn with. 

To VAN, to winnow corn. 

VANCOURIERS, light-armed troops ſent 
before to bgat the road upon the approach of 

| an a m. 

VA'NDALS, a barbarous and fierce le of 

a part of Sweden, afterwards from cke Goths, 
their ſucceſſors, called Gothland, who, leav- 
ing their native ſoil, took pleaſure in rang 
ing ta and fro, and ſpoiling countries. 

VANE, 12 weather-cock, a device to ſhew 

. which way the wind blows, tho' the word is 

generally appropriated to a flat piece of me- 
tal fitted to that purpoſe. 2 a temple, a 
fane. 3 a fight that ſlides upon a mathema- 
tical inſtrument. | 

VA/NFOSS (in Fortification) a ditch dog with- 
out the counterſcarp, and running all 
the glacis, uſually full of water. 

VAN. GUARD (of avant-garde, fr.) the firſt 
line of an army drawn up in battallia, 

VANILLA, a little ſeed growing in longiſh 
pods, 2 principal ingredient in the compo- 
fition of chocolate, to give it ſtrength and as 
agreeable flavour. | 


|VANYLOQUENCE (of vaniloguentia, lat. of 


vanus vain, and Joguor to ſpeak) vain talk- 
ing, prittle- prattie. 
e talleing vainly. 
To VA*NISH (of vaneſco, lat. to diſappear) 1 
do diſappeer, or go out of fight, 2 to coma 
| to nothing. | 
VANITY (of vantas, lat. of wanus vain) 1 
emptineſs, unprofitableneſs. 2 vain - glory. 
To VA/NQUVISH, 1 to ſubdue, to overcome. 
2 to confute, or overcome 1n arguing. | 
VAN ISH ER, a victor, or conqueror. 
VANTAGE (of awantage, fr.) overplus, or 


1 a dale, or low ground encompaſſed with 


that which is allowed over-weight, or overe 


hills, 2 (in Architecture) a gutter over the | meaſure, 


ſleepers in the roof of a building. 
VA'LOROUS, couragioua, ſtout, valiant, 


{ | arm. 
YOUR (of valeur, fr,) courage, Routneſs, | VA'PID (of vapidus, lat, of woporo to evapo- 


bravery, . 


is : 


VANTBRACE, defenſive armour for. the 


tate) 


cover of a tube, &c, opening one way, bun 


| 
| 
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 WARIETY (of wartetas, lat, of vario to 


— 


 VAPORA'TION (of vapor atio, lat.) a ſending 


VARVATION (of variatie, lat. of vario to 


«me} il! taſted, grown flat, or dead, ſpoken 
of I * % | 
VA'PORARY (of vaporarium, lat. of vaporo 


to ſend forth vapours) 1 a'hot-houſe, a ſtow, | 


a bagnio. 2 (with Phyficians) a decoction 
of herbs, &c, poured hot inte a veſſel, ſo 
that the patient fitting over it may recttve 

- ves furnes, | 


- foxth yapours or fumes, 
VAPORI”FEROUS (of waperifer, lat. of va- 
por a vapour and fers to bear) cauſing va- 
s, full of vapours. e 22 
VAPOROUS (of woperoſes, lat. of vapor a 
vapour) full of vepours. . 
To VA POUR, to brag, crack, or boaſt. 
VA PO URS (of wapores, lat. ſteams) « ſeams 
- raiſed from moift bodies- 2 (in Phyſic) a 
- diſeaſe generally called the p, dejection of 
ſpirits. | | 
VARDINGALE, « whalebone circle that la- 
gies formerly wore on their hips, and upon 
which they tied their petticoats. 
FAN], lat. (with Phyficians) ſmall, hard, rud- 
dy tumours, about the fied' of an hemp 
ſeed, on the face and neck of youny people, 
cially ſoch as are addicted to venery. 
VARIABLE, ts.” (of warieblis, lat. of vario 
© change) ch»ngeable, fickle, or uncertain. 
VA/RIANCE (of va-iantia, lat. of vario to 
change x difference, or di ſyute. 2 varis- 
tion. alteration, or change. | 


change] 1 change, or altetation. 2 (in 
Navigation) the Meistion of tbe magnetic 
needle, or compaſs, from the true north 
point, either towards the eaſt or weſt. 3 
fin Muſic) is the different manner of playing 
or finging a tune or ſong, either by dividing: 
the notes into ſeveral others, or by adding 
graces, &c. | 13 
To VA RIEG ATF (of variego, lat. of waris 
to civerfify) to diverſify, or make of diffe- 
tent colours. 5 
VYA'RIEGATED, ſpeckled, ſtreaked, diveiſi- 
fied with ſeveral colouis. | | 
VARIEGA'TION (wich Florifts) the act of 
freaking, or diverfifying the leaves of flow- 
ers, or plants, with ſeveral colours, | 


change) 1 diverſity, or change, many ſorts, ; 
2 vciſſitude, or change. 3 mutability, or 
inconſtncy. 
VARIFORMITY (of warius diverſe, and 
forma, lat. a ſh+pe) variouſneſs of form. 
V ART'OLI, or VR LA (of vario, lat. to 
diverfify) a contagious diſcaſe, called the 
ſmall po | | 
PF A\ZIOQUS (of warivs, lat. diverſe) 1 diverſe, 
_ different. 2 unſettled, mutable. 


VARVSSE (with Fartie :s) an imperfection up- 


on the inſide of the ham of a horſe, a little 
diſſance from the curb, 


V A F 
| 7 a crboked vein ſwelling with melanckq 
eſpecially in the legs, 2 a ſmall Fane, 
' the veins, where the blood turns in a king 
eddy, and makes a knot upon the part. 
VA'RLET, 1 a rogue, or raſcal. 2 a fer. 

vant. See VALZ r. ; 
VA'RNISH (of wernis, fr.) 1 a compound of 
gum, ſpirit of wine, and other ingredients 
to ſet a fine glols upon cabinets, picture, 
Kc. 2 a kind of gloſſy coat uſed to give 4 
luſtre and ſmoothneſs to potters ware, 3 the 
colour which antique medals acquire in the 
earth. © 4 colour, or gloſs, 
To VA/RNISH, 1 to do over with varniſh, 2 
to colour, or palliate, 
VARVELS (of warvelles, fr.) ſilrer rings 1. 
bout the legs of a hawk, on which the 
owner's name is engraven, | 
To VARY (of vario, lat. to change) 1 to di. 
verſify, or change. 2 to change, or alter, 
ð to be at variance. © 
VA'SCULAR, that is made up of divers vel 
ſels, veins, arteries, ec. 
VALCULFFEROUS plante, (of vaſculum, lit. 
a little veſſel, and fero to bear) are thoſe 
which befides the common calix, or flower- 
eup, have a peculiar veſſel to hold their 
ſeed, one belonging to each flower, but 
| ſometimes divided into diſtinct cells. 
VASE (of vas, lat. a veſſel) 1 (wich Floriſt) 
the calix, or cup, 2 the middle of a church 
candleftick, which is uſually of a round fi, 
gure; | CN 
VA'SES,: ra ſort of flower- pots. 2 (in At- 
chitectare) are ornaments placed on cornices, 
ſotles, or pedeſtals, repreſenting ſuch veſſels 
as the ancients uſed in ſacrifices, urns, &c. 
often enriched with baſſo relievo's. 3 all 
the body of a Corinthian and Compoſite ca- 
© pital,- called the tambour, _ | 
VASSAL, fr. 1 one who holds his land of 


another by homage and fealty. 2 a ſlive. 
VAISSALAGE, the ſtate or condition of 4 
voſſ. l. 


VAST (of vaſtus, lat. buge) 1 huge, great, 
large, immenſe, 2 unbounded, as a vaſt 
genius. her a 
V A\STITY, hugeneſs, exceflive bigneſs, 
VAT, a veſſel uſed in brewing, &c. | 
VA'TICAN, the name of a hill in Rome, fo 
called of Vaticinia, the reſponſes of otaclet 
anciently there received from the deity ca- 
led Vaticinivs, on which ſtands a famous pa- 
lece of the ſame name: at the foot of this 
hill is the magnificent church of St. Peter, 
and the grand palace of the pope. 
VATICAN library, is one of the molt cele- 
brated in the world; it was founded by pope 
Sixtus IV. who ſtored it with the choiceſ 
books that could be picked up in Europe, au- 
cient manuſcripts, &c. and towards the be- 
ginning of the laſt century it was greatly in- 
creaſed by the addition of ths eleor pals 


FARILN, lit. (of var, i. e. ettortut twiſtes) | 
| | N | 


tin 6 lib 9 ' 
£8 | rat ; VAL 
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UBI 


YATICINA'TION (of waticinatio, lat. of 
vaticinor to propheſy) a foretelling, prophe- 
ſyingy or ſoothſaying. 

yaVA/SORY, lands held by a vavaſour, 

va AOR (of vavaſſeur, fr.) a dignity 
of old next to a baron, 

YAUDEVIL (of vaudeville, fr.) a country 
ballad, an hiſtorical ballad. 0 

VAULT (of vote, fr.) 1 an arched building, 
z round roof built like an arch, 2 a cellar 
for laying in wines. 3 a place under ground 
i a burying- place for laying dead bodies, 

a privy, or houſe of offics 


To VAULT, 1 to cover arch- wiſe with bricks, 


&c, 2 to leap, or jump over, | 

Hater VAULT (in Architecture) the chief 
vault in a building, fo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from others that are leſs, which ſerve on- 
ly to cover gates, windows, pafſ«ges, &c. 

Ne le of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick in 
the middle of a vault, in the form of « trun- 
cated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all the 


reſt, 

he pendentive of a VAULT, is that part ſuſ- 

ed between the arches or orgives.. 

Nie reins of a VAULT, or the fillings up, are 
the ſides which ſuſtain it. 

The impoſt of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon 
the firſt voufſoir or Rone of the vault is laid. 
Dale VAULTS (in Architecture) ore ſuch 
u are built over other vaults, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the inſide conſiſtent 
with that on the outſide, a chaſm or vacancy 
being left between the convexity of the one 
and the concavity of the other, as it is in 

the cathedral of St. Paul's in London, 

To VAUNT (of wanter, fr.). to boaſt, or 
rap, | 

TAUNTULARY, or VAUNTLAY (a- 
wong Hunters) a ſetting cf hounds in a 
readineſs where the chace is to paſs, and ca- 
fling off before the kennel come in. 

VAWARD, 1 the vanguard, the firſt line of 
n army, 2 the leading part of any thing. 

VAWMURE, a bulwark, out- work, or de- 
lence agiinſt an enemy, 

VAYVODE, a prince, or ruler in chief in 
Tranfilyania, Valachia, &c. who are tribu- 
tiries to the grand ſeignior. | 

WBSITY, 2 fertility, fruitfulneſs. 2 as 
 bundance, plenty, ſtore. 

VBEROUS (of uberoſcs, lat. of uber plentiful) 
fertile, plentiful, fruitful, 2 copious, a- 
bundant, 

UBI, lat, (i, e. where, in what place) Ggni- 


Mica“ ION, 1 the where, reſidence, or ſi- 
uation of any thing. 2 the being in a 


place, ; 
DIV (in Metaphyſics) is the preſence of 
ny thing in the 2i or place. 


Mete UBVETY (with Metaphyficjans) is 
ihe yndeterminate preſence of a thing in e- 


Ky place z this is the property of God, 


hes the preſence of a being in a place. 3 


VEG 


and is the ſame as ubiquity. 

Finite VBYETY (in Metaphyfics) is the de» 
terminate preſence of a being in a place, 
and is either circumſcriptive, or definitive. 

Circumſcr iptive UBI ET (in Metaphyſics) ia 
that by which a thing is exactly circum- 
ſcribed in its ubi, and this is properly called 

lace, This is the condition of all bodies. 

Definitrve UBVETY (in Metaphyfics). is When 
a thing is ſo in a place without any circum- 
ſcription, as to be no where elſe. After this 
manaer accidents, material forms and ſpirite 
are in a place; the title of definitive is given 
to it, becauſe it may be defined to be here, 

and not there, 9 ; 

UBIQUIT A*RIAN (of #biguitaire, fr. of u- 
gue, lat. every where) an heretic holding 
that the body of Chriſt is every where pre- 
ſent as well as his divinity. 


VE'CTIBLE (of ve&:birs, lat. of vebo to en- 
ry) that- may be carried, | 

VE'CTION (of ve#io, lat.) a carrying. 

EJ, lat. (of vebo to carry) a lever, which 
is reckoned the firſt of the mechanic powers, 
and is ſuppoſed to be a perfeCt inflexible right 
line of no weight at all, to which three 
weights or powers are applied at different 
diſtznces for railing or ſuſtaining heavy bo- 
dies. 

VE'CTOR, lat. (of vebo to carry) a line ſup- 
poſed, by aſttonomers, to be drawn from the 
centre of any planet, moving in an ellipti- 
ca} orbit, to the focus or centre of that el- 
lipks, | 

VEDET TE, fr. (in the Military art) is a 
centinel on borſeback, detached from the 

main body of an army, to diſcover and give 
notice of the defigns of an enemy, or to 
guard an advanced pot. 

To VEER, 1 to traverſe. 2 to chop about as 
the wind does, 4 to let out more rope. 

VE'GE YABLE (of vegetabilis, lat. of wegets 
to quicken) capable of growing, or that hath 
fe, as trecs, plants, &c. : 

VE'GE TABLES, are ſuch natural bodies ag 

grow and increaſe from parts organically 

formed, but have no ſenſation. 

To VE'GETATH (of wegezo to quicken) to 
cauſe to grow, 

VEGETA'TION, che act whereby plants te- 
ceive nouriſhmentt and grow. 

VE'GEi A'TIVE, growing, or increaſing, 

VE'GETA'T1VE ſoul, thet principle whereby 
trees and plants live, gtow, produce their 
kind, c. 

5 VE» 


VEN 


VEGFITE (of wegetus, lat. of wegeo to be 
found) 1 lively, quick, freſh, luſty, ſound, 
2 that hath growing life. 

VE'GETIVE, lufty, firong, vigorous 


d 
VEHEMENCE, or VE'HEMENCY, (of ve- 
bementia, lat. ſtrongneſs) 1 violence, ſtrength, 


impetuoſity. 2 eagerneſs, great warmth of 


ſpirit, heat. ; 
VEHEMENT (of wehemens, lat. of v: an in- 
tenfive particle, ard mens reſolution) 1 fierce, 
' firong, violent. 2 eager, hot, paſſionate. 
VEHICLE (of vnbiculum, lat. of vebo to carry) 
2 a thing that ſerves to carry or convey. 
any kind of carriage, as a cart, coach, &c. 
(in Pharmacy) any liquor in which a me- 
Aae is given to a patient in order to render 
it more agreeable and eommodious. | 
VEIN (of vena, lat. of :;, ic, gr. 2 fibre, or 
nerve) 1 a long and round pipe, or canal, 
that conveys the blood from 'the different 
parts of an animal body, where it had been 
diſtributed by the arteries, back again to the 
heart. 2 the natural diſpoſition or humour 
of a man. 4 genius, or way of writing. 4 
a ſtratum of. tone, metal, &c, 5 a ſtrake 
| in ſtone, wood, Ec. 
To VEIN, to paint with veins, or flrakes, 
like marble. TE | 
VE/NY, foll of, or having veins. 
VELAMEN, or VELAME'NTUMA, lat. 
(of welo to cover) 1 a covering, carpet, or 
coverlet, 2 (with Surgeons) the bag, ſkin, 
or bladder of an impoſtume or ſwelling. 
VELTFIC (of velificus, lat. of velum a ſail, and 
facio to do) done or performed with ſails. 
VE'LLAM, or VE'LLUM (of vellus, lat. the 
ſkin of a beaſt) the fineſt fort of parchment, 
VELLEITY (of welleire, fr.) a wiſhing, a lan- 
guiſhing, a cold and remiſs will, | 
To VELLICATE (of wellico, lat. of wells to 
pluck) 1 to twitch, pluck, or pinch, 2 to 
rail at, or detract f;om. 
VELLICA'TION (of vellicatia, lat.) 1 a pluck- 
ing, twitching, or giving a ſudden pull. 2 a 
_convulfion of the nerves. 
VE'LLING (in Huſbandry) a plowing up by 
the turf. 7 
VELO CIT (of velacitas, lat. of welex ſwift) 
1 ſwiftneſs, celerity, agility, nimbleneſs. 
(in Mechanics) that affection of motion, 
whereby a moving body is diſpoſed to run o- 
ver a certain ſpace, in a certain time, 
VE'LOURS, a velvet rubber for a hat. | 
VELTRA'/RIUS, a leader of greyhounds, or 
hunting dogs. 

VELVET, a fort of filk ſtuff, covered on the 
outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag. 
VE'LVET- runner, a water- fewl, whoſe fea- 

thers are black, and ſmooth as velvet. 
VENZESECTION, (of wena, lat. a vein, and 
ſectis a cutting) bleeding, phlebotomy, the 
opening of a vein. 
VE NAL (of venalis, lat. of wercr to hunt, or 


| [VENERA/TION, worſhip, +honour, reve» 


- * 


VEN 
ry, baſe, that will do any thing for monet 
VENALITY, the beiog * OY 
To VEND (of vendo, lat, of venum to be ſall 

and do to offer) to ſell, or put off, l 
VENDIBLE (of wendibilis, lat. of vendb to 
ſell) 1 to be ſold, 2 that one may vend ot 
put off, , ſaleable. 

To VE'NDICATE (of vendico, lat. to chin) 
to claim or challenge a thing, 
VENDVTION, a felling, or vending, 
VE'NDOR, or VE'NDER, one who ſells, 
VENEE'RING, VANEE/RING, or vENI. 
ERING (with, Cabinet-makers, &c. ) à kind 
of marquetry, or inla id · work, whereby (e. 
veral thin ſlices, or leaves of fine woods (ſome. 
times of different ſorts of colours) are faſten. 
ed or glued on a ground of ſome common 
wood, 
VE'NEFICE 4 (of weneficium, lat, of veneun 

poiſon, and-facio to make) 1 impoiſoning, 2 

witchcraft, or ſorcery, 

VENE/FICAL, or VENE FIC (of vewfeu, 
lat.) venomovs, poiſonous, | 
VENENIFFEROUS (of wenenifer, lat. of 

wenenum poi on, and fero to bear) beating 

poiſon, ver omous. | 
VENE'NOSE. (of wenenoſus, lat, of vermin 
poiſon) full of poiſon, or venom, v " 
VENENOFSITY, fulneſs of poiſon, 
VENE'NOUS, poiſonous, venemous, 
VE'NER ABLE (of venerabilit, lat. of vir 
to honour) worthy of reſpeR, 
To VE”"NERATE (of weneror, lat. to adore) f 
to worſhip, or adore. 2 to honour, er teſpecl. 


. 


,rence, great reſpect, 
VENE'REAL, or VENE/REOUS (of veneri, 
lat, of Venus the goddeſs of love and beauty) 
of, or belonging to venery, luſtful, leche- 
rous. | 
VENEREAL diſeaſe, the French diſeaſe, foul 
diſeaſe, French pox, or the pox, is a conta- 
gious malady contracted by ſome impure ho- 
mour, generally received in coition ; and dif 
covering itſelf in ulcers and pains abouttit 
genital and other parts, | LR 
VE'NERY, carnal luſt. 
VE'NERY (of venerie, fr. of venatura, li. 
of venor to hunt) the exerciſe of huating, 
VENEW, a reft or bout in fencing. 
VENGEANCE, fr. revenge. 
VI NGEFUL, revengeful, apt to take f- 
venge. 
VE!NIAL (of venialis, lat. of wenia pard) 
ardonable, or that may be forgiven. 
VE'NISON (of wenaiſon, fr. of venor, hit. 
hunt) the fleſh of bucks, does, &c. aud 0. 
ther beaſts of chaſe. 
VENOM (of wenin, fr. of venenum, lat. pi! 
ſon) poiſon, both in a proper and figure 
ſenle, Y This diflintion is commonly m 
between the words Poiſon and Venom, b 
the former is uſed when the noxious m 


| 


T 
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leck atter) 1 that is io be ſod. 2 mercena- | 


ter 13 taken inwardly ; and the lattsr 4 


EN 
' outwardly applied, ws by the bites of ſerpents; 
VEN EMOUS, 1 poiſonous. 2 virulent, abu- 


five, 
7ENO'SUS, lat. (of vena a vein) full of veins. 
VENT (of ventus, lat. wind) 1 air, wind. 2 
1 yent- bole, or hole to let out wind. 3 a 
vent - hole, a little hole made in a caſk to 
let in air enough to make the liquor run out 
at the tap. 4 the touch - hole 
lale, as of commodities. 6 (with Gun- 
ders) the difference between the diameter of 
a bull-t and the diameter of the bore of a 
cann0n. 7 a ſmall aperture left in the tubes 
or pipes of fountains to facilitate the going 
out of the wind, or to give them air, that 
they may not burſt in froſty weather, &e. 
To VENT, 1 to wind, as a ſpaniel does. 2 
to take breath, as an otter does. 3 to di- 


- vulge, or publiſh, 4 to utter one's thoughts. 


6 to diſcharge, or let fall, as to vent one's 
fury upon, 7 to ſell, or put off by ſale, to 
rend. $ (with the workers of glaſs plates) 
to crack in the making, ; 
TER, lat. (of wre, gr. an inteſtine) 1 
the belly, paunch, or abdomen, 2 one of 
the four ſtomachs of rumina it animals. 3 
(in Anatomy) a cavity of an animal, con- 
taining organs neceſſary for the performance 
of divers functions. The firſt venter is the 


dead; the ſecond is the thorax z the third | | 
VEPRECO'SE (of pres, lat. a briar) fall of 


the abdomen, 4 the ventricle or ſtomach. 5 
(in Law) a mother, as brothers by the ſame 
venter, i. e. by the ſame mother. 
VENTIDUCT (of wentus, lat. wind, and duc- 
tus a paſſage, of duco to draw) a channel, 
paſſage, or conveyance for wind, 
VE'NTIDUCTS, ſpiracles, or ſubterraneous 
palſ.ges, where freſh cool winds being kept, 
are made to communicate, by means of ducts, 
ſungels, or vaults, with the chambers or 


other apartments of a houſe, to cool them |. 


in ſultry weather. | 

VENTIGE, a paſT-ge for air, a vent, as the 
holes in a flute. Shakeſp. 

To VENTILATE (of vextilo, lat. of wentus 
wind) 1 to tan, or winnow, 2 to gather 
wind, 2 to breathe, or open, as a vein. 

VENTILA/TION, a fanning, or winnowing 
corn, 

VE'NTILATOR, lat. (of ventilo'to fan, of ben- 
tus wind) I a fan to winnow corn. 
chine lately invented to force freſh air into 
priſons, &c. - ; | 

VENTO'SE (of ventoſus, lat. of ventus wind) 
1 full of wind. 2 empty, bragging, taunt- 


ing. 
VENTO'SITY, vindineſs, flatulence, 
VENTRICLE (of wetriculus; lat; a dim. of 
venter the belly) 1 the ſtomach, 2 a cavity 
id the brain, and in the heart. : 
VENTRIFLUOUS (of wentrifluus, lat. of 
venter the belly, and fluo to flow) laxative, 


| 


a cannon. 


that purgeth the belly. 


VER 


VENTRILOQUIST (of weint, lat. of 
venter the belly, and luer to ſpeak) 1 one 
who ſpeaks inwardly, as it were from the 
belly. 2 one poſſeſſed of a ſpirit that ſpeaRts 
out of his belly. : 

To VE*NTURE (of àventurer, fr.) i to ha- 
zard, or riſque, 2 to expoſe to danger. 3 
to undertake, . 

VENTURE, 22 hozard; or riſque, 2 goods 

that a man ventures at ſea, . _ 

VE'NTURESOME, or VE'NTUROUS, da- 
ring, bold, that ventures tod much; 

VE/NUE, a word uſed in the law for a near, 
or neighbouring place. 

VE'NUS, lat. (of weniends, lat. coming) 1 the 
goddeſs of love and beauty; and alſo of led - 
neſs and obſcenity. 2 (with Aftronomers) 
one of the ſeven planets, the brighteſt of all 
the heavenly bodies, except the ſun and 
moon. Its mark is P. It tevolves round 

the ſun in an orbit between Mercury and our 
earth. It performs its periodical tnotion in 
two hundred and twenty-four days ſeven- 
teen hours, and its motion round its axis is 


performed in twenty · three hours, The dia + 


meter of it is almoſt equal to that of the 

earth, 3 (with Chemiſts) copper. | 
VENUSTITY (of venta, lat. of Niuus the 
goddeſs of love and beauty) 1 beautifulnefs. 
2 a grace and becomingneſs in ſpeech and 
utterance, * 


briars, or brambles. 

VERACITY (of veracitas, lat, of verax true 
of ſpeech) a ſpeaking of the truth. 

VERA TRUM, lat. the herb called hellebore. 

VERB (of verbum, lat. a word; 28 being the 
principal word in a ſentence) a part of ſpeech 
declined with mood and tenſe, which betoe 
keneth either doing, ſuffering, or being. 

Active VERB, is that which expreſſes an ge- 
tion that paſſes on another ſubjeR or object, 
28, 40 love God, to avrite a letter; &c. 


Paſſive VERB, is that which expreſſeth bear- 


ing or luffering, as I am loved. 

Neuter VERB, is ſuth as expreſſes an ation 
that has no particular object on which. to fall; 
2s, 1 run, I fleep, 1 fickeny & t. 

Subſtantive 
the being or ſubſtance which the mind forms 
to itſelf, or ſuppoſes to be in the object, 
whether it be there or not, as, 7am, ben 
art » e. ; A ; 

Auæiliaty VERBS, are ſach 18 ſerve in con- 
jugating active and paſſive vetds, as am, vas, 
have, bad, &c. | | 

Regular VERBS, ate ſuch as are conjugated 
after ſome one manner, rule, or ati»lopy. 

Irregular VERBS, are ſuch as have ſomething 
fingulor in their termination, of the fortna- 
tion of their tenſes. 

Imperſonal VERBS, are ſuch as have only the 

third perſon, as, if becoſheth, it irleub, &e. 

VE'RBAL (of wow lat, of verum a word) 

t 


ERB, is ſuch an one as expreſſes 


2 derived 


VER 


VER 


I derived from a verb. 2 by word of month, {VERISI"MILAR (of werifimilis, lat, of yy 


not written. | 
VERBAY/LITY, the being verbal, 
VERBALVZING, making many words, te- 
dious in diſcoutſe. . 
VERB ASCUM, lat. the herb petty-mullein, 
- wookt- blade, high-taper, or long wort. 
VERBA'TIM, lat. word for word. 
VERBE'NA, lat. the berb vervain. 


To VE'RBERATE (of werbero, lat. of verber 
| VERMV'CULA 


a ſtroke) to bear, to ſtrike. 
VERBERA!TION (of werberatio, lat.) a beat- 
ing, or ſtriking. 
VERDANT (of viridens, lat. of wireo to be 
- green, to flouriſh) green. 
VERDE, or VERDEA (of werdee, fr.) white 
Florentine wine. 
VERDEGRIS, or VERDEGREASE (of verd 
de gris, fr, of viridis green, and ærit, lat. 
ol braſs) a green colour made of the ruſt of 
braſs, or copper. 
VERDE'LLID, ital. a kind of greeniſh 
marble, uſed as a touch-ſtone to try gold 
and other metals. 
VE'RDERER, or VE'RDEROR, a judicial 
officer of the king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs is 
to look to the vert, and fee it well main- 
tained, 
VERDICT (of serum the truth, and dico, lat. 
to ſpeak) 1 the jury's anſwer upon any cauſe, 
committed by the court for examination. 2 
judgment, or opinion. 
VE RDITURE, one of the greens uſed by 
- _ painters. a 
VE RDO UR, or VE'RDURE (of verdeur, fr.) 
greenneſs, as of trees, vegetables, &c, 
.VE'RDUROUS, full of verdure, green. 
VE'RECUND (of werecundus, lat. of wereor to 
fear) ſhamefaced, baſhful, modeſt, demure, 
VERECUNDITY, baſhfulneſs, ſhame- faced- 
neſs, demureneſs, modeſty, 
FERGE, fr. 1 a wand, a rod, a ſergeant's 
mace. 2 the compaſs, or extent of judica- 
ture. 3 the edge. 
VERGE of tbe court, the compaſs of the king's 
court, which bounds the juriſdiction of the 
lord ſteward of the houſhold. 
Tenant of the VERGE, one who ſwears fealty 
» his lord, holding a flick, or rod in his 
and, | 
VE'RGER, one who carries a white wand be- 
fore a lord chief juſtice, &c. alſo before a 
biſhop, dean, &c. ; 
VERVDICAL (of veridicus, lat. of verum the 
truth, and dico to ſpeak) telling, or ſpeak - 
ing truth. 
To VE'RIFY (of veriſico, lat. of verum the 
truth, and facto to make) 1 to make good, 
to prove to be true, 2 (in Law) to record e- 
dicts, or decrees in parliament. 
VERI'LOWENT, or VERVYLOQUOUS (of 
verum, lat. the truth, and lo uer to ſpeak) 
ſpeaking the truth. N | 


— 


the truth, and /imilis like) likely, probable 
credible. - „ 

VERISIMI'LITY,or VERISIVI'LITUpp 

| 8 werifimilitudo, lat.) likelibood, or proba. 
bility, | 

VERITY (of veritas, lat. truth) 1 truth, 2 
the truth, or that which is true. 

VE'RJUICE (of werjus, fr.) the juice of ſovet 
and unripe prapes, crab apples, &c. 

(of wermicularis, lat, of ver. 
miculus a little worm) of, pertaining to, ot 
bearing a reſemblance to a worm. 

FVERMICUL #/RIS, lat. (in Botany) worm. 
graſs, ſtone · crap, mouſe-tail, wall-pepper, 
jack of the buttery. | | 

To VERMI”"CULATE (of vermiculer, lat, af 
wermis a worm) 1 to bring forth worms, to 
breed worms. 2 to make chequer- work, 
or inlay with divers colours, 

V ERMIVCULA'TION, 1 the breeding of 
worms. 2 (with Phyficians) the griping of 
the guts. 


| VERMICULO'SE (of wermicalsfus, lit) ful 


of worms. 8 

VERMICULO'SITY, abundance, or fulleſ⸗ 
of worms. 7 

VE'RMIFORM (of vermis, lat. a worm, and 
forma a ſhape) ſhaped like a worm, 

VERMI”'FUGOUS (of wermis, lat. a worm, 
and fugo to drive away) expelling worms, 

VERMIL LION (of wermillon, fr.) 1 a biight, 
beautiful red colour; of which there are tuo 

| ſorts, one natural, the other made from fac- 
titious cinnabar, 2 a beautiful red colour 
in the face, &c. | 

VE/RMIN, or VE'RMINE (of wermire, fr, 
of wermes, lat. a worm) 1 worms, 2 but- 
fol inſets, as lice, fleas, caterpillars, &c.; 
hurt ul beaſts, as mice, rats, &c, 4 rogues, 
or villains, 

VERMINA/TION (of verminatio, lat.) 1 the 
ct of engendering, or producing worms, 2 
(in Phyfic) a wringing in the guts, 28 it 
worms were knawing the intefiines, 

VE'RMINQUS (of werminoſus, lat, of werni! 
a worm) full of worms, troubled with worms, 

VERMIPAROUS (of wermis a worm, and 

arto, lat. to breed) breeding worms. 

VERMIVOROUS (of werm:s a worm, 3nd 

woro, lat, to devour) devouring, or feeding 

on worms. 

VERNA“CULAR (of wernaculus, lat. of vera 

a ſervant born in the houſe) that is born in 

one's houſe, that belongeth to the county 

where one live h, or where one was bon; 
proper and peculiar to one's own country. 

VE'RNAL (of w:rnalis, lat, of werno to bud 

of, or belonging to the ſpring. 

VERNAL point (in Aſtronomy) one of the 

equinoctial points, being that from which 

the ſun begins to deſcend towards the noi 
le, 


po 
VE'RNANT (of wernans, lat. of 


ern (0 


VERILY, uuly. 2 
3 | 6 | 


f & * 


Ipiiaz 


— — 


bra) foringing, or growing; | | 
VERNILITY (of vernilitas, lat. of werna a 


ſave) fervile carriage, the ſab live, fawn- 
behaviour of a ſlave. , 


#/F'RNUS, lat. 1 of, or a to the ſorivg | | 


Ln 2 (with Botaniſts) that blows in e 
Hobo CA (an abbreviation of vericonita, 


VE R 


To VERS IF V, to make verſen. 
VERSF'LOQUY (of vers a verſe, and i- 
Pur, lat, to ſpeak) a ſpeaking in verſe. 
VERSION (of vero, lat. of verto to turn) ã 
tranſlation. 

'VERSUTIFLOQUOUS (of verſutiloguus, ht? 
of ver ſurus erafty, and 2 to ſpeak) talk - 
ing cuùnningly or ereftilys © 


* that is vera eum, à true image) 1 thoſe por- VERT (of werd, fr.) auy green in the fore 


traits. or repreſentations of the face of our 
Sꝛwiour on handkerchiefs, the original one 


at Rome, ſaid to be the handkerchief laid o- | 


ver his face in the ſepulehte. As the pain- 
ten repreſent the veronica held up by a wo- 
man ſome people, towards the cloſe 'of the 
_ ninth century, began to faney there was a 


' woman of that name at Jeruſalem, who || 


preſented her 8 to our Saviour 


as be went to Calvar 
it was beſmeared wit esd and blood, and 


that the picture of his face was miratulouſly ; 


impreſſed thereon : this was ſoon believed, 


and at. length twas, added, that this was the g 
' woman troubled with the flux of blood in| 
* Botaniſts). the herb 


48 


enk, or VERREL, a little ſmall braſs 


to wipe his face, as 


apt to cover deer, 

VE'RTAGUS, lat. (of werto to Gord, and ags 
to drive) a hound that will bunt dy bimſelf, 
and bring home his game, a tumbler. 
VERTBBRA, lat. (of werts- wv this} one "of 
the ſpine bones, 

FYE'RTEBRAA, lat. the wies Jorki ; ; an oft 
ſemblage of ewenty-four lietle bones, which | 
form a chain reaching from the top of the 
neck down the beck to the os ſactum. 
'VERTEBRAL, of, ot belonging to the vers 
tebræ, ſpinal, nt Me- rs, | 
FVE'RTEX, lat. (of vert to turn) 1 the b 
of the bead. 2 the top of any thing. 1 
in Aſtronomy) that point of heaven whit 
is juſt over our heade, - — is otherwiſe * 
led the zenith. 


VERTEX ' of "a tone, ppm, 


. 
s 


mid, Ke. * 4 


or iron ring at the end + a galling-flick, | point of the upper extremity, or end of the 


or the handle of ſome working tool, 
VERRU'CA, lat, 1 A wärt. 2 a hillock. , * 
Made. chat bears a reſe 


viRgabt Arrr, aptockio- be end; or 


wound any way. 
VURSABL (of verſabilir, lit. of verto to 
turn) 1 chat may be turned and winded. 
vnſtable, inconſtant. 

VERSATILE (of verſatilis, lat. of werts to 
turn) 1 that turneth eafily, or may be turn» 
ed. 2, apt, or ſuitable to apy $i ing. 


VERSE (o verſus, lat. of verto to turn) 1 2 
dumber of words having a certain cadence, | 


| ind determined meaſure, the like being alſo 
reiterated in the courſe of the piece; in op- 
pobtion to proſe. 2 2 clauſe of. a ſentence, 
: ſmall portion of a chapter i in the bible. 

VERSED, filled in any thing, 

VERSED) ſme (in Mathematics) is a ſegment 
of the diameter of a circle, lying between 
the right fine, and the lower extremity of 
the arch; thus dB is the verſed line of the 
arch DEB. See fig. 1 

VERSICLE (of te lat. adi im. of ver- 
ſua verſe) a little verſe, 

VERSICO/LOURED (of wer/icober, lat. of 
verto to change, and color a colour) 1 chang- 
ing, coloured. 2 of ſundry colours. 

VERSIFICA TION (of verſus a verſe, and, 
facio, lat. to make) x the art of making verſes, 
that which the poet does more by art and 
male than by invention. 2 the tune and ca- 
fence of verſe. 

VERSIFIER, a maker of verſes. 


lance to 


axis,” or top of the figure; or angle '5ppblire 

to the baſe, 

VE'RTEX of 4 "conic ſeXion; is the but af 
the curve Whete the axis W A. mu 
fig. 22, 034025 36; 

VERTEX of 440 (i Optlcs) the fone wi 

the pole-of 1 18 3D 

2 [VERT IBLE be — lat. 7 nyt that ma 

be turhed, * We 

VERTIGAL; r plated — 2 n 2 

ot, or 'belonging'to the vertex ct on? 

VERTICAL angler (in- Geometry] are thoſe, 

which being 'oppolite'to ech other, tuch 

only in the angular point. As che angle 
| "'EGB, and the angle FGA. Ste fig. $74 

VERTICAL circles (in Aſtronomy) are -gieat 

circles of the ſphere interſe&ing ech other 

in the zenith and nadir, and of conſequetice 

- vreat rightangles to the Weeds as the 

circles ZyN, ZbN; See fig: 6. * 

VE'RTICAL Hine (in Conics) "= ! right line 

drawn in the vertical plane, and paſſing? __ 

the vertex of the cone. 

VERTICAL plane, 1 (in Diatting) is. ans | 


VERSFORM (of verto, lat; to change, and 
forma a ſhape) that changes its ſhape, | 


Lg LA 


perpendicular to the horizon, a9d'parallel' to 
a vertical circle. '2 (in Perſpective) 4s a plane 
perpendicular to the geometrical plone, 'p\(- 
ſing throuah the eye, and cutting _ * 
ſpective plane at right angles. 
VERTICAL point, the zenith. 
Prime VE'RTICAL (in Aﬀtronomy) is that 
vertical circle or zaimuth Which puff th 
through the poles of the 'meridiar} ; br, 
which is perpendicular to it, ond paſſes 
through the equinoQiaF points 5 as ZCN. 


See fig 6. 
VER. 


5 ' T7 
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VES 


VERTICALU'RE (with Aſtronomers) the 
meridian ; ſo called, becauſe it paſſes through 
the vertical point. | 

VERTICILLATED (of verticillatus, lat. of 
verto to turn) jointed together, apt to turn. 

VER TICILLATED plants (in Botany) are 
ſuch as have their flowers. intermixed with 
ſmall Jeaves, growing in a kind of whirls 

about the joints of. the ſtalk, as penny. 
royal, hore-hound, &c. 

VERTICITY (of vero to turn) the nature or 

quality of the loadſtone, or a touch'd needle, 

+ of pointing towards the north and ſouth, 

VERTUGINOUS (of wertigo, lat, a turning 
round) giddy. 

FERT]'GCO, lat. (of werto to turn) a diſeaſe of 
the þead, when all things ſeem to turn 
the head. 

VERTILLAGE, a preparing of ground to re- 
ceive ſeed, by ſtirring or turning it, 

VE'RTUE. See VII Tux. 

VERTUO'SO., See Vis Tvoso, 

FE'RU, lat. 1 a ſpit. 2- (with Meteorolo- 

* gifts) a comet that reſembles a ſpit. 

VERVAIN (of verveine, fr. of werbena, lat.) 
the name of an herb, otherwiſe called pid- 
geon's-graſs, Juno's tears, and holy. herb. 

"_—_ ISE, blankets, a fort of coarſe woollen 

oth, 


VERY (of vers, lat. true) 1 true, or perfect. 
true and arrant, 3 ſelf, or himſelf, her- 


felf. or itſelf, 
FESTCH, lat. a bladder. = 


FVESICARIA, lat. the plant alkakengj, or 


winter- cherry, 3 55 
FVESICA'RIUS, lat. (of wefica a. bladder) 
| bladdeied, a word applied by. botanical writ- 

ters, to ſuch plants whoſe. ſeed - yeſſel, or 

fruit, is incloſed jn a ſort of bladder, as the 
bladder- nut, the winter- 
To VE'SICATE, to raiſe 
VESI'CATORY. (of veficatorium, lat. of ve- 
- flea a bladder} a bliſter, an epiſpaſtie, or any 
external application which ſerves to raiſe bli- 


VESICLE (gf ende, lat. a dim, of vote 
bladder) a little bladder. If 
VESF'CULAR, made up, or conſiſting of ve - 
| or little bladders. 3 
ESPE R, lat. (of ice, Er. 28 if g Te» 
taz «the end of che day) x the evening. 7 

the evening ſtar. ks | 
VE/SPERIES, the laſt act or exerciſe for ta- 
king the degree of doctor, among the Sor- 

 BonifÞs at Paris, | 
ja the Ro- 


VE/SPERS, the evening prayers 
miſh church. = 
Sicilian VE/SPERS, a famous ra in French 
Diſtory,  fignifying a general maſſacre of all 
the French in Sicily by the inhabitants in the 
ar 1282; to which the firſt hell that called 
to Veſpers way the fignal. 


PFESPERTTLIO, lat, (becauſe veſpert * 


erry, e. 
ide, ine. 


VES 


| it flies in the evening) a bat, or tere. mos, 

VESPERTINE (of veſpertinat, lat. of veſpu 
the evening) of, belonging to, or that is done 
in the evening. f 

VESPERTINE (with Aſtronomers) a 
uſed of a planet or ſtar, which is ſaid to b. 
weſpertine, when it ſets ſoon after the ſun. 

VE'SSEL (of vaſe, fr.) 1 a general name for q 

great mapy utenſils to put any thing in, 2 
a ſhip, bark, &c. a name given to all ſorts 
of ſhipping. 3 a little conduit, or pipe for 
blood or humours in an animal body, 
A VE'SSEL of eleftion, or reprobatun, q 
ſcripture expreſſion for an ele&, or a repro- 
bate perſon. | 

VE'SSEL of paper, half a'quarter of a ſheet, 

VE!SSELS (in Architecture] certain ornaments 

uſually ſet over cornices, and fo called, be- 
cauſe they repreſent ſeveral ſorts of utenſil, 
which were in uſe among the ancients, a 

| ſhips, barks, &c, 

VE'SSES, or VESSET, a fort of woollen 

cloth commonly made in Suffolk, 

VEST (of weſte, fr. of veſtio, lat. to clothe) 11 

waſtecoat. 2 a garment for a child. 

To VEST, to beſtow upon, to. admit to the 

poſſeſſion of, . 

ESTA, lat. the name of two goddeſſes 2. 
mong the ancient Romans; the one the god. 
deſs of fire (of 07a, gr. a fire-hearth), the 
other the goddeſs of the earth (of i7layai, gr, 
to eſtabliſh.) In the farmer reſpect ſhe hid 
no image in her temple. See Pauſanias in 
Coriath, and Ovid affirmeth the ſame. How. 

ever this be, it is certain in both reſpects her 
image is ſeen in Roman coins, with 3ttri- 
butes ſuitable to both fire and earth. As ſhe 
regardeth the former, ſhe is taken for the 
wife of Cœlus and mother of Saturn by 
ſome ; by others, for the daughter of Satura 
and Ops : the latter for the daughter of Ju- 

piter. ; 


= 


A VE'STAL, or VE'STAL wirgin, a virgin 
conſecrated for thirty years to the ſervice of 
Veſta, : 
VEST ALIA, lat. feafls held on the fifth of 
une, in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, 
VE'STIBLE (of veftibulum, lat. of the goddeh 
Vfta, becauſe it was uſual for people to flop 
here before they entered the houſe) 1 a large 
open ſpace before the door, or at the entry 
of a houſe. '2 a kind of anti chamber be- 
fore the entrance of an ordinary apartment, 
3 (in Anatomy) the fore part of the labyriath 
ot the ear. | 
VESTIGIA, lat. 1 foot-fleps, prints of the 
| feet, 2 prints, or impreſſions. 3 the mailt 
of any thing gene to ruin by time. 
VESTVGIA of tendons (in Natural Hiſtor) 
little hollows in the ſhells formed for faſtzo- 
ing or rooting the tendons of the muſcles, | 
VE/STMENT (of weflimentum, lat, of vi 
to clothe). a garment, or veſture. 


VE'STRY (of wefliarium lat, of veſts to 5 


' VETE'RNUS, lat. 1 a drowſy diſeaſe called a 


Prinæ VLE, i. e. the firſt paſſages (in Phy- 


VIA 


) 1 a room belonging to a church, where 

7 E veſtments and ſacred utenſils are kept, 

and parochial aſſemblies are held. 2 a meet- 
ing of the chief pariſhioners in the veſtry. 

VE'STRY-clerk, a ſcrivener who keeps the 


pariſh accounts. 


VESTRY- keeper, a ſexton, whoſe office is to | 


look after the veſtry. 

VESTRY-men, a ſelect number of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of a pariſh, who annually 
chooſe officers to manage the affairs of it. 

VE'STURE (of weſtires, lat. of weſtio toclothe) 
1 any garment. 2 poſſeſſion, or admittance 
to a poſſeſſon. z profit, or produce, as of 
an acre of land. RY 

VE ICHES (of viciæ, lat. tares) a kind of 
pulſe, tares, chick peaſe. | | 

VETERAN (of weteranus, lat. of wetero to 
grow old) that has ſerved long in a place or 
office, oy” 

VE'TERAN ſoldiers, old ſoldiers that have 
ſerved long in the wars. In France officers 
of twenty years ſtanding are called by this 
name, 

VETERATORIAN (of veteratorius, lat. of 
weterator, a crafty kna ve, an old fox) crafty, 
deceitful, tricking. | eh 

VETERINARIUS, lat. 1 a farrier, a horſe- 
leech. 2 a letter-out of horſes to hire, 3 
a horſe- courſer, : 


lethargy. 2 flothfulneſs, ſluggiſhneſs, im- 
moderate ſleeping. | 226 
FVETO'NICA, lat. (with Botaniſts) the berb 
betony, © | 18 
FETURI'NO, ital. a hirer of horſes in Italy, 
. who is alſo a guide to travellers, and brings 
back their horſes. | _ 
To VEX (of wexo to trouble) 1 to teaze, to 
trouble, to torment. 2 to be a ttouble to. 
VEXA”TION (of vexatio, lat) grief, trouble, 
torment. CP 
VEXA'TIOUS, 'cauſing trouble, or grief, 
burdenſome, troubleſome, © _ | 
VEXTLLUM, lat. (of vebo to be carried) a 
banner, a ſtandard, an enſign, _ 
U'GLY, 1 homely, deformed, 2 unbecom- 
ing, or indecent. 3 naughty, or villainous. 
4 baſe, or ſhimeful, | 
VA, let. a way, paſſage, or road. 
Lactea VIA, i. e. the milky way (with Aſtro- 
nomers). See GALAx x. 


fic) are the eſophagus, ſtomach and guts, 
VIA falis, lat. i. e. the ſun's way (with A- 
ſtronomers) the ecliptic, ſo called becguſe 
the ſun never goes out of it. | 
VITAL, a thin glaſs bottle. See PRHIAT. 
VVANDS (of viandes, fr.) 1 victuals of fleſh, 
2 paſture of deer, N 
FIATICUM, lat. (of via a way) 1 all man- 
ner of proviſions, or neceflaries for a j > 
2 (among the Roman catholics) the holy 


VIC 
nee 


world. 
* os) or pri 4 
blow. 2 a ot 
nod, It. Glu, gr. to fie) (in Bong) the 
0, . (Bum, gr. to ſtrike) (in * 
flower of the herb Aras ky — — 
being a preſervative againſt thunder. 
To VI'BRATE (of vibro, lat. to ſhake a thing) 
1 to ſhake, to quiver. 2 to move ts ans” 
fro, to ofcillate. 
VUBRATING motion (with Naturalifts) is ® 
very quick motion of the ſolid parts of bo- 
dies, cauſed by the pulſe or ſtroke of ſome 
body upon them, So the rays of light or 
fre, ftriking upon the ſmall particies of bo- 
dies, do excite in them ſuch vibrations, and. 
For all fixed ſolid bodies, when heated to a 
due degree, will emit light and ſhine, which 
way ſoever their parts come to be agitated 
into theſe vibrating motions, whether it ba 
by heat, by rubbing or ſtriking, or by putre- 
faction, or ſome animal or vital motion. 
VIBRA'TION, 1 a quiyering, or ſhaking. 2 
a ſwinging to and fro, oſcillation, 
VIBRI'SSANT (of vibriſſans, lat. of vibriſſe 
to quaver) quavering, trilling, ſhaking, 
VICAR (of wicerivs, lat. one that perform- 
eth the place or office of another) 1 one in 
another's ſtead, or who performs the duty 
of another under his authority. 2 a prieſt 
of a pariſh, where the predial tythes are im- 
 propriated to a chapter, &c. or to a layman, 
who allows the vicar the ſmall tithes, 
Grand VI“ CAR (of the Pope) a cardinal, who 
has a jutiſdiction over all ſecular and regular 
prieſts, and over all offenders againſt the 
Church of Rome. 
VI'CARAGE, the benefice of a vicar. 
VICA/RIQUS (of vicarivs, lat. that ſerves for 
another) 1 ſubordinate, or in the place of 
| another. 2 of, or belonging to a vicar, 
VICE, fr. (of vitium, lat. of vitupers to blame) 
| T 2 habit deviating either in an exceſs or de- 
fect from virtue, 2 the ſpindle of a prefe, 
3 a jeſter in a play. 4 an inſtrument uſed 
by ſmiths and many other artificers to hold 
faſt what they are at work on. 5 a glei- 
er's inſtrument with two wheels FA drawing 


ſubordination, os being inſtead of, 

VICE. admiral,; an officer w ho. commends the 
ſecond ſquadron ef the navy, ond has 
his flag at the fore-t dead of bis ſhip. 

VICE -chombus lat (of the king's court) a great 
officer under the lord chamberfain, who, in 
of ol offer dalaging 10 tht pare of th 

| ing to that of the 

houſe called the chamber, or 3 


_ ſacrament given to ck perſons, r 42 


_— - 9 


VIE 
Who ivehofeh atmoally to perform the office 
of th Vic r ntl, 


ee 

1 fr. a deputy, or ſubſlitute, 

OY (of vicerei, fr. J a deputy king, or 

one who governs a tate ipſtead of a king. 

VICEROY'ALTY, the dignity or office of a 
\ vicer oY 

vie,, uber iibs ref 

FVCE VERSA, lat. on the contra 
VI'CINAGE, or VICUNTTY* 60757 abby, 
— or eicinitay, lat. of vithy A Areet near - 

"neighbourhogd. i 

vocal belonging to neighbors” 

VFCFOUS (from vice) corrupt, e lend. 

VICVzSTTUDE (of viel ſitude, lat. of vicis 
change) change, turn or revolution; the ſuc-, 
*ceeding of one thing after another. 


VICISSIT y (of viciſſitas, lat. of vfcis change) | 


a chatiging, or ſucceeding by courſe, 
VFCOUNT.. See Vrscounr, 


VICTIM (of victima, lat. 2 facrifice) T7 a beaft | 


or Mying thing to be facrificed, ' 
mode a facrifice. 


2 a fea] 


"the bffics or Gpnity of 2 


FG. 
| port i in ſome parts ; for here ate may 
Zines of naval ftores ips of war ug 
5 bout to ſerve on che b Danube. The Prat 
is frequented by people of quality, 28 the, 
Mall in London, it is a wood in an iſland 
formed by the branches of the Danube. 


VIEW (of wu7, fr. of video, ht, to ſee) 1 the 


fght, or eyes, 2 examination made by; 
; Viewers, or able workmen. 3 the fight, or 
acc of ſeeing. 4 a prolpect, a hire 5 ex- 
pectation, or hope. 6 dig or intention. 
7 review, as of Ligen, 8 (with Huotep)' 
the print of a fallow-deer's 10015 ; 
To VIEW (of video, lat. of idw, kr. to be. 
hold) 1 to take a view of, 2 to review, or 
muſter. 3 to confider, . 5 eyes, to 
1 look at. 
To VIEW G in Military effoin). 3 is "when the 
quarter-maſter- general of an army goes with 
a ſtrong party. to take a ſurvey of the roads, 
for the march of an army, and to find out the 


W x. 


| the enemy ag 


VICTOR, lat. (of winco to Gene 1a con- To VIEW a e in order to TR it, is ; the 


 gv*ror,, or yanquiſher, o he Ve hath his 
defire'br ib. 

VIECTORTAL, of, or belonging 6s withory: 

FICTORIiOLA, lat. (a dim. of viftoria victo- 
ry) 1 burel of Alexandria, tongue - laurel. 


2 a little image repreſenting victory. 


VIC TC RIOUs, gs e N having betten 
To VIEW an enemy, is to approach as beat 


the viktotv. 
VIC TORT [of victoria, lat. of wines to con- 


Wer). the defeat or overthrow of one's ene- 
mier, or the getting the better of one in any | 


„thisg: v ctnqueſt, as ih love. 


To VICTUAL (of e fave N 8 ht, | 


genera]'s being accompanied with engineers: 

riding round it, and. obſerving the fituation 
of it, with the nature of the country. lying 
'F about! it, as to bills, valleys, rivers, marſhes, 
&, thereby. to make a judgment of the moſt 
convenient place (for opening the trenches, 
carrying on the approaches, Kc. 


their camp as poſhble, in order - to: diſcover; 
the nature of the ground,, and the avenues 
to it, and allo the ſtrength and weakreſs of 
their. encampment; where they may be beſt. 
attacked, or whether it may be proper to 
"oP the- hazard of bringing them to an ac- 


2 ee a. or one tha capie pro ix Wins, men ſent by the court to ſee any 


- jg © 


int ; 


— manner of "rk 

ZD HR, kts the judge of a Fe bier : 
temporaſ . iuriſdictian. 

FIDE'LICEF, lat. to wit, that is. An . 

(of vndaitat, lat. ob: EY wi. 


VIDU IA 
don )w.i wihood, , 2167 nn 
fo VIE. See To Vos. Lot 38H 


VIENNA, HE. loo. 16. aol, 48e 2003 


the pita beity of the circle of Auſtria, and 


of the Genthaw empire; feuare o the Da- L 


- hubs, -6a0miles! ſouth raſtrof. London, 5350 
- eaſt-of Parts, and 700 north weſt of Con- 
ſtaptind ple The houſes ure built of ſtone, 
. and, a U. five or. ſin ſtories bob, with flat 
_ . The, city within the walls is about 
| miles in circumference, andris: ftrongly 
; 928 ed, but abe lubugbs are much larger, 
It is an arahbiſhopric, has a famous. uni- 
verſity, and a fing -librapye.. The! it bs 


place or petſon. 
VIEWLESS, inviſible, not to be viewed, 
Milton, 
VIGE/ 'SIMAL (of wigeſima, lat. the twenti- 
; eth part, of viginti twenty) the twentieth, 


L[VIGESIMA'TION (of wigefmus the twen- 


' tieth) the putting to death every twentieth 
man, among the ancient Romans, 
voi. lat. Tof wigilo to watch) a watchman, 
one who watches a-nizhts. 

V/GILANCE, or VIGILANCY (of vigi- 
Jantia, lat. of vigilo to watch), watchfulnels, 

VI'GILANT, watchful. 

[VIGILS (of vigilie, lat, of vigilo to watch) 
certain fa ſts preceding feſtivals, , ſo called, 
becauſe the primitive chriſſians uſed to watch 
all night, as preparatory to the due obſerva- 
14 of the following ſolemnities; the day 

before a feſtival is called a vigil, or eve. 

VIGINTIVFRATE (of viginti twenty, and 

viri, lat. men) a dignity among the ancient 

ng of twenty men, of equal 


ſo. far within land, it has the alr of a "__ Romans, con 


authority, 


VIN 
author! 


ty, three whereof judged all criminal 
caſes, Mes others had the inſpection of 
coins and ,coinage, four took care of the 
fireets of Rome, and the others were judges 
in civil affairs. | 

VIGINTIV TRI, lat. the twenty magiſtrates 
that compoſed the vigintivirate, 

VIGO'NE, fr. 1 a ſort of Spaniſh wool, 
hat made of that wool, 

VIGOR, See VISO. 

V1G0ORO'SO, or VIGOROS AMEINTE, ital. 
(in Muſic) fignifies to play with ſtrength or 

vigour. 

VIGOROUS, ſtout, briſk, full of vigour, 

VI'GOUR (of vigor, lat. of wigeo to flouriſh) 

I ſtrength, luſtineſs. 2 livelineſs, briſcneſs- 
3 ſtoutn is, reſolution, | 

VILE (of vilis, lat. of no value) 1 mean, deſ- 
picable. 2 of no value or account, little ſet 

dy. 4 wicked, baſe, filthy, 

To VI'LIFY (of wilis, lat, vile, and facio to 

mike) to run down, to deſpiſe, 

VILLA, lat. (a dim, of wicus a ftreet) 1 a vil- 
lage, 2 a manorehouſe, a farm-houſe, out 

of the city or town. 

VILLAGE (of villa, lat, a dim. of vicus a 
ſtreet) an aſſemblage of houſes in the coun- 
try, having a church but no market. 

VILLA GEA, an inhabitant of a village. 

VILLAIN (ef wi/ain, fr, mean, or vile) 1 2 
bond-ſervant, or man, to the lord of the 
manor. 2 a rogue, or vile perſon, | 

VILLANAGE, or VVI/LLENAGE, a tenure 

by doing ſervile work to the lord, 

VILLANOUS, baſe, infamous, knaviſh. 

VILLANY, baſeneſs, the actions of a villain, 

VITLLI, lat. (the plural of villas a hair) 1 
coarſe hairs, 2 wool, 3 the nap of cloth, 
4 (with Botaniſts) ſmall hairs like the grain 
of pluſh or ſhag, with which ſome trees a- 
bound, 


VILLO'SE (of villoſus, lat, of villus a hair) 


VIO 
divided, Ke. together, by the other term; 
Thus, /Xa4-6—c, ſhews that d is to be 
| multiplied into abc. : | 
VINCULUM, lat. (ia Fluxions) denotes the 
multiplication of ſome compound. ſurd quan- 
tity into a fluxion, &c. | 
VINDE'MIAL (of vindemialis, lat. of winde- 
mia vintage; of, or belonging to a vintage, 
To VINDE'MIATE (of vindemio, lat, to ga 
ther grapes) to gather grapes, 
VINDEMIAUTION, a gathering of grapes. 
To VI'NDICATE (of windics, lat. to defend) 
I to defend, or maintain. 2 to make an 
apology for, to clear, or juſtify, 3 to te- 
venge. , | 
VINDICA/TION, 1 defence, or protection. 
2 apology, or juſtification. 3 revenging, or 
Vengeance, 
VINDIC4/TOR, 1 a defender, or afferter, 2 
an avenger. | 
VINDPVC A, lat. (of vindico to defend) 1 de- 
fence, or maintenance, 2 vengeance, or 
puniſhment, 3a rod which was laid on the 
head of a ſervant when he was made free. 
4 liberty, or freedom itſelf, | 
VINDUCTIVE, revengefvul. 
VINE (of .winea, lat, the grape- tree) 1 the 
plant that bears grapes. 2 (in the plural) 
engines of war among the ancients made of 
timber and hurdles, under which they ſafely 
effaulted the walls of a beſieged town, 
VINE. fretter, or VINE-grub, an inſe& that 
gnaws vines, | 
VINE-pear, an October pear, 
VINEGAR (of vinaigre, fr. q. d. nam acre, 
lat, i. e. acid wine) wine, beer, &c. render - 
ed acid or ſour. 
VINEYARD, a piece of ground ſet with 
vines, 
+ VINIPOTE (of winipotor, lat. of vinum 
wine, and poto to drink) a wine-bibber, a 


hairy, full of hairs, 

VUMINAL (of viminalis, lat. of vimen a twig) 
of, or belonging to twigs, 

ViNA/CEOU> (of winaceus, lat. of vinum 
wine) of, or belonging to wine. 

FVINA'LIA4, let, (of winum wine) feaſis held 
by the ancient Romans, at the firſt broach- 
ing or tafting of their wine. 

CA, lat. (of vincio to bind) the herb pere- 
winkle, ſo called becauſe it binds or in- 
tangles every thing that is near it with its 
ſprigs, | 

VUNCIBLE (of vincibilis, lat. of wince to con- 
quer) that may be overcome, 

VINCTURE (of vin&ura, lat. of wincio to 
bind) a binding, | 

VINCULUTA, lat. (in Algebra) a character in 
form of a line drawn over a fractor, diviſor, 
or dividend, when compounded of ſeveral 
letters, or quantities 3 to connect them, 
and ſhew that they are to be multiplied, 


drinker of wine. | 

VI'NNED, VINNY, or VVNEWY, moaldy, 
hoary, muſty. | 

VIVNNET, a kind of border, or flower, uſed 
by printers, at the beginning of a book, 
chapter, &c, 

VINO'SLYY, the being vinous. 

VINOUS (of vinaſus, lat. of vinum wine) that 
has the taſte or imell of wine, 

VINTAGE, 1 vine-harveſt, or the gather- 
ing of grapes, 2 the time wherein grapes 
are gathered. 3 what is got from the vines 
each ſeaſon. 

VINTAGER, a grape-gatherer, or vine- 
reaper. | 

VIINTNER, a tavern-keeper, 

VUNTRY, a great place for ſelling wine. 

VIOL (of viola, ital.) a muſical inftrumeat of 
the ſame farm with the violin, and truck 
like that with a bow. | 

VVOLABLE, that may be violated, 

VrYOLACEQUS (of wiclacems, lat, of 


5 


viola 2 


violet) 


violet) of a violet colour, or like a violet. 
To VIOLATE {of wiolo, lat. to break) 1 to 


break, or tranſgreſs. 2 to raviſh, or de- 
flower. 3 to ſpoil, defile, or fully. 4 to 


profane. ; 
VIOLA'TIOYN, the act of violating. 
ds coop or VIOLATER, - a tranſgreſ- 
VFOLENCE (of wiolentia, lat. of violo to 
force) 1 ferceneſs, or vehemency, 2 force, 
or conſtraint, uſed unlawfully, 3 raſhneſs, 
4 eagerneſs, earneſtnels, 5 boiſtetouſaeſs, 
ſtormineſs. a 
VPOLENT, 1 fierce, vehement. 2 forcible, 
done by ſorce, not ſpontaneous. 3 haſty, 


paſſionate, 4 ſharp, or acute. 5j ſtrong, or 
very great. 

VVyOLET, ſub. (of viola, lat. of via a way, 
becauſe they generally grow by the way fide) 
a flower well known, 

VIOLET, adj. of a violet or purple colour. 

VPFOLIN (from viol, fr.) a fiddle mounted 
with four firings, and played on with a bow. 

VyFOLIST, a player on a viol. | 

FTOLO NCE'LLO, ital. a baſs- violin. 

FIOLO'NE, ital. a double baſs. 

NORMA, lat. (with Botaniſts) the herb called 
travellers joy. 

VIPER (of wipera, lat. of Il, gr. to hurt) a 
poiſonous reptile of the ſerpent kind, an ad- 


der. 

VIPERALN,, lat. (with Botanifts) the herb 
rue, or herb-graſs, 
1 lat. (with Botaniſts) the herb 

8 . 
PIPERINA, lat. (with Botanifts) the berb 
viper's-bugloſs, 

VIPBRINE, of, or belonging to the viper. 

VFPEROUS, 1 of the viper kind. 2 of, or 
belonging to the viper. 

PIRA'CO, lat. (of vir a man, and ago to drive) 
a ſtout or manly woman; a woman of ex- 
traordinary ſtature and courage. 

VIRELAY' fr. a ſort of comical ſong. 

RGA, lat, 1 a twig, a young branch, 2 a 
rod, whip, or ſcourge. 3 a man's yard, 

VRG, lat. (in Meteorology) a meteor 
bearing a reſemblance to a bundle of rods, 
which is cauſed by the beams of the ſun pal- 
fing obliquely through the more looſe and 
open part» of a watery cloud, and commonly 
denotes rain. 

VYRGIN, ſub, (of wirgo, lat. of vireo to flou- 
tiſh) a maid, a female who has had no car- 
nal commerce with man, 

VIRGIN, adj. 1 of, or belonging to « vitgin, 
2 that has never been made uſe of, that re- 
tains its abſolute purity. 

VIRGIN oi, that which oozes ſponteneouſly 
out of the olive, &c. without preſſing. 

VIRGIN's-borwer, an herb or plant uſed in 
covering arbours, which ſpreads itſelf into 
woody branches. 

VIRGIN copper, is that which har never 

been melted dowg. 
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VIRTUAL focus 


VIRGIN. gol, the gold that is gotten out of 
the ore without any mixture or alloy, in 
which tate it is ſo ſoft that it will take the 
impreſſion of a ſeal. | 

VIRGIN - boney, the honey that is made by 
young bees, the firſt year after their ſwarm. 
ing, | 

VI'RGIN-mercury, is that which is form'd 
and fluid in the veins of mines, or that ig 

gotten from the mineral earth by lotion, 
without fire. | | 

VVRGIN's- milk, benjamin-water, a ſort of 
compolition, uſed as a colmetic, 

VFRGIN- parchment, a fort of fine parch · 

ment made of the ſkin ot an abortive lamb 
or calf, 

VIVRGIN's-tbread, a ropy dew which flies in 
the air like fine untwiſted flk. 

VIRGIN. wax, 1 a ſoft, reddiſh ſort, with 
which the bees ſtop the holes of the hive, 
2 that which was never wrought, 3 white 
wax, or blanched wax. | 

VIRGINAL, maiden-like. 

VURGINALS, a muſical inſtrument of 
ftring kind, 

VIRGINIA, Virginia tobacco, 

VIRGUNIAN n:ghtingale, a bird of a ſcarlet 
colour with a tuft on the head. 

VIRGINIAN-þ/k, a plant which bears flow- 
ers of a _ colour and long pods, in which 
are flat „containing fine ſoft ſilk. 

VIRGINITY (of virginitas, lat. of virgo 1 
virgin) a maiden- head, chaſtity, the teſt, or 
criterion of a virgin. 

VIRGO, lat. 1 a maid, or virgin, 2 one of 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the fixth in 
order; into which the ſun enters in Auguſt, 
It conſiſts of eighty-nine ſtars, according to 
the Britannic catalogue. 

VIRIFDITY (of wiriditas, lat, of vires to 
flouriſh) verdure, greenneſs. 

VIRILE (of virilis, lat, of wir a man) 1 min- 
ly, ſtout, 2 that belongs, or is peculiar to 
man, or the male ſer, 

VIRUVLITY, 1 man's eſtate, manhood, 2 the 
privy parts of a man, 3 ſtoutneſs, or va- 
lour. 

VIRI'POTENT (of wiriporens, lat. of wir a 
man, and petem powerful) 1 mighty, pow- 
erful, 2 marriageable, lapidable, fit for 
man. N 

VIRTUAL (of vertuel, fr.) equivalent, ef- 

fectual, potential, that acts by an inviſible 


cauſe. 
(in Dioptrics) the point of 
dive ces, 


VYATUE (of virtues, lat. of vi ſtrength) 1 ef- 
ficacy, power, propriety, 2 an habit of the 
ſoul, whereby a man is inclined to do good 
and to ſhun evil. 

Moral VVRTUE (in Ethics) is an eledive 
habit placed in a mediocrity, determined dy 
reaſon, ot av a prudent man would detei- 
mine. 


| 


Tui 
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ſrallatua! VURTUE (in Ethics) is a hablt of 
the reaſonable ſoul, whereby it conceives or 
ſpeaks the truth, either in affirming or de- 


ny1DEg- 

VIRTUES (in Theology) one of the orders of 
2ngels, of the third rank or choir, 

Cardinal VIRTUES (with Moralifts) pru- 
dence, juſtice, fortitude, and temperance, 

FIRTUO'>O, ital. a man of cutioſity and 
learning 3 or one who loves and promotes the 
arts end ſciences, (FP with us the word is 
moſtly applied to thoſe who apply themſelves 
to curious ſtudies rather than uſeful ones. 

VIRTUOUS, endowed with, or having the 
habit of virtue. 


VIRULENCE, or VIRULENCY (of viru- 


lntus, lat. of virus) 1 poiſon, or venom, 2 ve- 
nom in a venereal diſeaſe, 

VIRULENT (of virulentus, lat.) 1 veno- 
mous, or poiſonous, that yields a virus, 2 
ſharp, or biting. 

VTRUS, lat, 1 poiſon, or venom, 2 (with 
Surgeons) a kind of watery fliinking matter, 
which iſſues out of ulcers, of a malignant 
corroding and contagious quality, 

VIS, lat. might, force, power. 

(ntrifuga VIS, lat. (in Philoſophy) that force 
by which any natural body, revolving round 
about another, endeavours to fly off from 

the axis of the motion in a tangent to that 
curve, 

(:ntripeta VIS, lat, (in Phyfics) that force by 
which all bodies tend to the centre of the 
earth, or to any point as their centre; of 
which kind is gravity towards the centre of 
the earth, and the magnetical force by which 
iron tends towards the centre of the magnet. 

VIS inertiæ, lat. (in Mechanics) is the bare 
power of reſiſtance only, by which every 
body endeavours to continue in that ſtate 
in which it is, either of reſt or motion; 
whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate, 
either of reſt or motion. 

VIS impreſſa, lat. (in Philoſophy) is an im- 
pulſe, force, or action, communicated to, 
3nd. exerciſed upon, any body, in order to 
change its preſent fate, cither of reſt or mo- 
tion, uniformly in a right line, 

VAE, fr. the face. 

VISARD. See VIZ ARD. 

VISCA'RIA, lat. the herb catch-fly. 

VISCERA, lat. (of viſcus a bowel, of weſcs 
to feed) the intrails, all the inward parta of 
the body, as the heart, liver, inteſtines, 
lungs, &c, 

VISCERAL, or VUSCEROQUS, of, or be- 
longing to the enttails. 

To VVSCERATE (of wiſcero, lat. of 4i/cera 
the bowels) to bowel, or take outthe enttail. 

VISSCERATED, having the bowels taken out, 

VP>CERATION, the garbage which huntſ- 
men give their dogs. a 

Vscib. See Vistcxs. 

VISCIDITY, See Viscocrtry, 


VIS 
VISCO'SE (of wiſcoſur, lat. of viſcus bird · lime, 
gluey, ſticky, clammy, glutinous, f 
VISCO'SITY, clammineſs, flickineſs, of a 
gluey quality, : 
VISCOUNT (of wicomte, fr.) a title of ho- 
nour next to an earl, 
VISCOUNTESS, a viſcount's wife. | 
VISCOUNTY (of vicomte, fr.) the territory 
of a viſcount, 
VISCOUS (of viſcus, lat. bird-lime) clammy, 
ſlimy, fticky, glutinous. 
VISCUS, lat. miſſelto, or miſſeldine. 
VVSIBLE, 1 that may be ſeen. 2 manifeſt, 
conſpicuous, perſpicuous. 
VVoIER, or VIZIER, a principal officer 
among the Turks, | | 
Grand VVZIER, or Prime VI'Z'ER, he that 


the grand ſignior. 

VISION (of vie, lat. of vides to ſee) 1 ſee- 
ing, or ſight ; the act of perceiving external 
objects by the organs of fight. 2 an appari- 
tion, phantaſm, or ghoſt, 3 a divine reve- 
lation in a dream, 

Clear V VSION (in Optics) is cauſed by a great 


ſtrongly, and vigorouſly. 

Confuſed VISION, is cauſed by the pencils of 

rays being intermixed one with another, 

Direct VISION, is when the rays of light 
come from the object directly to the eye. 

Reflefed VISION, is when the rays of light 
are reflected ſrom any other body to the eye, 
as from a mirrour. 

Refracted V VSION (in Optics) is that per- 
formed by means of rays refracted, or turn- 
ed out of their way, by paſſing through me- 
diums of different denſities, chiefly through 
glaſſes and lenſes, 

VVSIONARY, adj, 1 of, or belonging to vi- 
ſion. 2 imaginary. 

VISIONARY, or VISIONIST, ſub, 1 a 
perſon that pretends to vifions, 2 one that 
has got chimeras in his head. 

VISIT, an act of civility and friendſhip per- 
formed by friends going to each other's 
houſe. : 

To VISIT (of vito, lat. of viſe to go to ſee) 
1 to go to ſee, or pay a viſit. 2 to go about 
to fee whether things be as they ſnould. 3 
to afflict, or try. 

VISITA'TION, the act of viſiting. 2 the 
act of trying. 3 (among the Clergy) an act 
of juriſdiction, whereby a ſuperior viſits 
ſome corporation, college, church, or other 
public or private houfe, to ſee if the regu- 
lations thereof are duly obſerved. 4 (in a 
religious ſenſe) it is applied to the aftl:aions 
that bets] mankind; as coming fiom the 
hand of God to try or prove them, 

The VISITA/TION, the great licknefs which 
afflicted this nation during the years 1665 


and 1666. 
S416 VISI- 


governs in chief the Ottoman empire, under 


quantity of rays in the ſame lens, enlight- 
ning the correſpondent points of the image 


VIT 


VI'SITER, one that goes 8 viſiting, or fecing | 


his neighbours, h 
VISITOR, one that viſits a monaſtery or re- 
ligious houſe. | 
VISNE, 1 tent wine mixt with brandy. 2 (in 
2 a neighbouring place, or place near at 
3nqg, 


VISOR (of vifere, fr.) the ſight of a0 head- 


piece. 


FISORIUM, fr. (of viſum, lat. a thing to be 


ſeen, of video to ſee) an infirument uſed by | 


printers, being a hook or device into which 
a leaf of the copy is fixed, for the compo- 
fitor's more convenient ſeeing it. 

VISTA, or VF STO, ital. a proſpect or freight 
walk through trees, eſpecially through 2 
wood, the trees being cut away. 

PVSTAMENTE, or V/FSTO, ital. (in Mu- 
fic) very faſt or quick, and is much the 
fame as reſto. | 

VISUAL (of wrſus, lat. the ſight) of, or be- 
longing to the bght. 

VT'SSUAL pornt {in Petſpective) is a point in 


the horizontal line where the ocular rays| 


unite. 

VISUAL rays (in Perſpetive) are lines of 
light imagined to come from the object to 
the eye, It is by means of thoſe rays te- 
flected from the ſeveral points of illuminated 
bodies to the eye, that thoſe objeAs become 
viſible ; and that viſion is performed: whence 
the name, Newton, + 

VS, lat. (of video to ſee) the ſenſe of 
ſeeing the fight. 

7174, lat. (of vivo to live) life. 

VITA corporis, lat, i. e. the life of the body. 
It conſiſts in an uninterrupted motion there- 
of. 

VA montis, lat. i. e. the life of the mind, 
this (according to the Carteſians) confiſts in a 
perpetual cogitation, or an uninterrupted 
courſe of thinking. | 

FIA bomints, lat. i. e. the life of man. This, 
according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in a con- 
tinued communication of body and mind, or 
in the operations to which both the motions 
of the body and the ideas of the mind con- 
tribute. | 

V. TAL, of, belonging to, that ſuports or 
conſtitutes life, | 

VITAL faculty, or VVTAL functions (in 
Phyfics) an action whereby men live, that is 
performed by them whether they deſign it 
or not; ſuch are the motions of the heart, 
perſpiration, or breathing, nutrition, circu- 
lation of the blood, &c, 

ViUTAL flame (iu Phytics) ſome have ſuppoſed 
that there is in the heart of animals, a fine, 
en{indled, mild ſubſtance, which they call 
by this name, and imagine the air that is 
taken in by reſpiration to be neceſſary to the 
preſervation of it, as that is to the conſer- 
tion of life, | 

Y,TAL jp7rirs, are the fineſt and moſt vola- 


3 
ti le parts of the blood. 

VITALITY (of vitalitas, lat. of vita lie) 
the ſpirit of life whereby we live. 

VVFTALS, thoſe parts of the body that are the 
principal ſeats of life; as the heart, brain, 
lungs, and liver. 

E, ital, (in Muſic) quick and lively, 

VV IIABLE, voful, teulty. 

To VUITIATE (of witie, lat. of vinun x 
crime) 1 to corrupt, or ſpoil, 2 to defile, or 
deflower. 

VITVFEROUS (of witifer, lat, of with n 
vine, and fero to bear) tht beareth vines. 

VITIGUNEOQUS (of witigineus, lat. of witit x 
vine, and gigno to beget) that cometh of 
vine. 

VITIO'SITY, navghtineſs, lewdneſs, 

VFTIOUS (of ertiofas, lat. of witio to ſpoil) 
wicked, lewd, nought. 

VITREAL, or VU UREOUS (of witrews, ht, 

| of witrum glaſs) 2 of, or belonging to glu. 
2 clear like glaſs, tranſparent, | 

VITREOUS tunicle, a thin film or cot, 
which, as ſome ſay, ſeparates the vitreous 
or glaſf/ humour from the cryſtalline; but 
others deny that there is any ſuch coat, be- 
fore the humours are taken out and expoied 
to the air, 

VITREOUS þumours, the glaſſy humour ef 
the eye, being the third of it, fo called from 
its reſemblance of melted glaſs ; it is thicker 
than the aqueous humour, but not ſo ſolid 
as the cryſtalline ; it is round, or convex be- 

© hind, and ſomewhat plain before, only hol- 

- lowed a little in the middle, whete it re- 
ceives the cryſtalline, ; 

VITRUFICALLE, capable of being turned 
into glaſs, 

VITRIFICA/TION, the art of changing any 
natural body into glaſs, 

To VI'TRIFY (of witram glaſs, and facio, lat. 
to make) 1 to turn into glaſs, 2 to grow #8 
h-rd and tranſparent as glaſs. 

V1 TRIOL (of wirriolum, lat. q. d. vitri oleun, 
i. e. oil of glaſs) chalcanthus 3 a mineral 
ſubtance compoſed of an acid ſalt intermirei 
with ſornething metalline, of which there 
are four ſorts, the white, the blue, the 
green, and the red, 

VI/TRIOLATED, 1 turned into vitriol, 2 
compounded of vitriol, or having vitiiol in- 

' fuſed into it. 

VITRIOLIC, or VITRI'LOUS, of, be- 
longing to, or partaking of the nature of u- 
trio), 

VITROSE (of vicrum, lat. glaſs) glaſſy, ful 
of glaſs. 

RUM, lat. (of wires to ſhine) 1 gl. 2 

the plant called woad. 

TVA, lat. a fillet, ribband, g*rland, ot 

bead band, wherewith prieſts, pricfielle* 

poets, as alſo the altars and victims Wer? 
dreſſed. 


VITULINE (of witulizus, lat. of witul 3 
call} 


ULC 


ealf} of, or belonging to a calf, or veal, 


vITUPERABLE (of witaperabilis, lat. of, 


vitupers to blame) blame-worthy, that mzy 
be blemed. 

VITUPERA'TION, a blaming, or finding 
fault with, | 


S. VITUS's dance (with Phyſiciam) 2 kind | ſcorbutic, dropſieal, or ſcrophulous nn 


of pbrenay or madneſs proceeding from a 
malignant humour, near of kin to the mad- 
neſs cauſed by the bite of the Tarantula. It 


takes its name from the chapel of St. Vitus; 


becauſe it was ſuppoſed to ſeize people about 
May, which was the time of year they vis 
fited that chapel, x 

VIVA VOCE, lat, by word of mouth, 

VIVACE, ital. (in Maſic) ſignifies to play} 
with life and ſpirit ; and is a degree of move- 
ment between large and allegro, but neareſt 
to alegre. | 

VIVACEME'NTE, or VIV AME'NTE, ital, 
(in Muſic) the ſame as vivace; which ſee. 

UIVA'CIOUS (of vivax, lat. of vive to live) 
lively, briſk, ſtrong, luſty. 

VIV ACISSIMO, ital. (in Muße books) de | 
notes a movement 28 quick as allegro. 

VIVA'CITY, 1 livelineſs, fire, ſprightlineſs. 
2 quickneſs, or readineſs of wit. 

VIVARY (of wivarium, lat. of vivo to live) a 
place where wild beaſts 04 fiſhes are kept, a 

| park, a warren, a ſtew, a fiſh-pond. 

VIVER, a ſea-dragon, the name of a fiſh. 

VIVES, fr. a diſeaſe in horſes, being a ſwel - 
ling in the glandules on the fide of the 
throat, - 

VIVID (of wividus, lat, of vivo to live) 1 
lively, active, full of life. 2 of a bloom- 
ing, or lively colour. 

VIVIFICAL, or VIVVFIC, that vivifies, or 
gives life, | 

To VIVVFICATE, or to VIVIFY (of vi. 
wifico, lat, of vivus alive, and facio to make) 
to quicken, or enliven. 

VIVIFICA'TION, a vivifying, quickening, 
or making alive, 

VIV/PAROUS (of wiviparus, lat. of viv 
alive, and paris to bring forth) which bring- } 
eth forth young ones alive, and does neither 
ſpawn nor lay eggs, 

FTVO, inal. (in Architecture) 1 the ſhaft, or 
fuſt of a column, 2 the naked of a column, 
or other part, 

VIXEN, 1 a young fox. 2 a froward, or croſs 
child, 3 a ſcald, or ſcolding woman. 

VIZ, (a contraction of videlicet, lat. that is) to 
wit, that is, namely. | 

VIZARD (of wizera, ſpan.) a maſk. 

VIZIER. See VISIER. | 

ULCER (of ulcus, lat. of i xeg, gr. a ſore) a 
ſolution of continuity in 4 ſoft part, made 
by erofion with loſs of ſubſtance; which loſs 
k the effect of the eroſion. 

Cancerous U'LCER (in Surgery) a large vlcer, 
the lips of which are ſwoln, hard and knot- 


| 


'ULCERA'TION, 32 the turning to an vlcer, 


ULT 


dark, blackiſh blood. 


which is ſtreight or narrow, and the bottom 
wide, in which there are many holes filled 

with maliguant matter, 
nd U'LCER, is one that happens in 8 


tion, and is attended with pain, a fever, and 

other maladies. 

Corroſive U'LCER, is an ulcer, which, by the 

ſharpneſs or corrofiveneſs of its matter, eats 

through, corrupts, and mortifies the fleſh. 

Fiffulous U'LCER, is one that has long, firait, 
and deep holes, and is very hard on its ſides. 

Pbugedænie U'LCER, is one of a eorroſive 
nature, eating away adjacent parts, the 
lips of it remaining tumeked. 

Putrid U'LCER, is one whoſe fides are lined 

with a tough, viſcous humoor, attended with 

heat, pain, inflammation, and 8 large flux of 
humours to the part. "Yak 

Simple U'LCER, a ſolution ef continuity with 

eroſion, hiving no other ſymptom, or re- 

markable sffection joined with it. 

Sinuous UILCER, one which runs aſlant, or 
ſideways from its orifice, 

Laricous ULCER, is one ſeated in the veins, 
which, becoming painful and inflammato- 
ry, ſwells up the parts it poſſeſſes, 

To U'LCERATE, to cauſe an uker, 


2 a little hole in the ſkin c-uſed by eroſives. 
U'LCEROUS, of, belonging to, or full of 
ulcers. 

ULYGINOUS (of uliginoſus,”lat. of ulige the 
natural moiſture ot the earth) moiſt, moor + 
ith, fenny. 

U'LLAGE (in Gauging) what a caſk, or veſ- 
ſe] wants of being full. 

ULMA'RLA, lat. the herb meadow-ſweet, ot 

moon wort, . 
U'LMUS, lat. (with Botaniſts) the elm - tree. 
LIVA, lat. an ell (ip Anatomy) a bone of 
the arm reaching from the elbow to the wriſt 
where it joined to the bones of the wrift un- 
der the little finger. 5 
ULOME'LIA, gr. (of Ne, for cee, intire. 
and AR a limb) the ſoundneſs of a whole 
member, . 
ULG'PHONON, gr. (with Botaniſts) great, or 
wild gatlick. 

ULTE'RIOR, lat. (of ultra beyond, or on the 
fortheſt fide) 1 on the farther fide, 2 (in 
Geography) is ſaid of thoſe parts of a eoun · 
try. province, &e. that are ſituated on the 
farther fide of a river, mountain, or other 
boundary, which divides the country. 
ULTIMA baſa, lat. i. e. the laſt kiſſes (ia 
painting) the laſt touches of the pencil. 
ULTIMA'TE (of ultimus, lat. of ultra beyond) 
laſt, utmoſt, final. | 
U”LTION (of ultjo, lat. of whoy a revenger) a 
revenging, or taking vengeance, 
ULTRAMARINE N ultramarinus, lat. of 


yy with thick veins round about, full of | 


8.12 ultra 


Cavernous U'LCER, is one, the entrance f 


UMB 


ultra beyond, and mare the fea) brought 
from beyond the ſea. 

ULT&AMARTINE, the fineſt ſort of blue 
uſed by painters z being the magiſtery of the 
Lois lazuli. . . 

ULTRAMONTAMNES s, ital. (of ultra be- 
yond, and montes, lat. the mountains) a name 
given by the Italians to all people that 
dwell on this fide the Alps, or that are not 
Italians. + e | | 

ULT&AMU'NDANE (of ultra, lat. beyond, 
and mundus the world) beyond the world, or 
that part of it that is viſible to us, be- 
y ad the bounds of our ſyſtem. 

UL'\i'RIYNEOUS A ultroneus, lat. of ultro 
willing) voluntary, done or profered of one's 
cn accord. 

U'LY4, lat. (with Botaniſts) ſea graſs, or weeds 
of the ſea, or weeds growing in ponds of 

ſtanding waters. 

ULVERSTON, [W. lon. 29. 5 5). lat. 55%. 
12),] a town in Lancaſhire, fituate on the 
north eaſt of Fourneſs, It has a market on 
tt urſlay. Diſtant from London 197 com- 
puted, and 268 meaſured miles, and 45 
from Lancaſter. 

_ULULA'TFION (of zlulatio, lat. of ululo to 
bowl) a howling, or yelling. 
ULV OSE (of zva, lat. a weed) full of reeds, 
or weeds that grow. : 
_U'MBEL (of wmbella, lat, a dim. of wmbra a 
thadow) 1 a little ſhadow, or ſcreen fan. 2 
on umbrello. 3 (with Botaniſts) the round 
heed. or tuft of of fennel, or other berbs, 
ſer cloſe together, and all of an equal height. 
UNM BELLA. See Uu RRKLTLo. 

UMBELLIFEROQUS> (of wmbeclla, lat. a tuft, 

and fero to bear) bearing tafts, or umbello. 
LOABER (of umbre, fr.) 1 trout fiſn. 2 3 

| dark yellowiſh colour, uſed by painters. 

| UMBUFLICAL of zadilicalis, lat, of umbilicus 
| the na vel) r of, or belonging to the navel. 

or 2 of, cr belonging to the middle of a thing. 
| . UMBULICAL points (with Mathematicians) 

| | the ſame as fect, 1 
| UBI. ES. or HU/MBLES, part cf the in- 

_ tr-ils of a dect. ; 

a | - UV MBONE (with Floriſts) any pointed fiyle or 

9 putoe in the micdle of a flower. 

.CIAER I, lat. '1 a tfhadow, or ſhades 2 
prrion whom one invited to a feaſt carties 

| - - along with bim. 

UABIAGE (of cmbrage, fr. of umbra, lat, a 
ſhaicw) 1 a ſhadow, or thade, 2 pretence, 
or colour. 3 fuipraion, or ciſtutt. 

UMBRA GEOUS (of embrogenx, fr. of umbra, 
lat. a ſhadow) ihady, Ailton. 

UMBRATUYLE fof umbratilis, keeping out of 
tight, It, of Emõra a thadow) ſhady, 

UNBRETLO, tial, ef umbella, lat. a dim. of, 
<mbra a thaduw) 1 a frreen carried over the 
h-ad to keep one from the fun or rain. 2 
» fort of wooden frame covered with cloth, 
2 fo keep odd the ſav from a window, 


———_ 


UNA 


UMBRIFEROUS (of umbra 3 ſhadow and 
fero to hear, lat.) ſhadow-bearing, . 
UMBRO'SE (of umbroſus lat. of umbra a fha. 

dow) ſhady, yielding ſhade. 

8 ITY, ſhadineſs, a thick ſhadow 
of trees. 

U'MYPIRAGE, the power of deciding a con. 
troverſy left to the determination of two ar. 
bitrators, in caſe they ſhould not come to 
an agreement about the matter, 

UMPIRE, a perſon choſen by two or more 
arbitrators to decide a controverſy that waz 

| referred to their-decifion. 

UN, a negative, or privative inſeparable pre. 
poſition. . | 

UNABVILITY, incapability, or not being ca- 
pable to perform, 

UNA'BLE, incapable, wanting ability, 

UNABSO/LVED, the not being abſolyed, 
without abſolution, 

UNACCE/PTABLE (of in, neg. and accepta- 
bilis, lat. acceptable) diſagreeable, unyrte. 
ful, diſpleaſing. 

UN ACCE/SSIBLE. See Inaccessrsrs, 

UNACCOMPLISHED, 1 not finiſhed, not 
compleated, not performed. 

UNACCOU'/NTABLE, 1 not to be juſtified, 
2 old, ſtrange, not to be accounted for, 

UNACCU'STOMED, 1 unuſual, not com- 
mon. 2 not uſed, 

UNACQUATNTED evith, 1 ignorant of, 2 
not acquainted with, 

UNA'CTIVE (of in. neg. and activus active) 
idle, ſluggiſn, not acting. 

UNAEDVCTED, not addicted, or attach'd to, 

UNADMO'NISHED (of in, neg. and adus. 
neo, lat. to admoniſh) not admoniſhed, in- 
formed, or warned of, 

UNADVUSED, raſh, inconſiderate, without 
mature deliberation, 

UNAFFEF/CTED (of in, neg. and affeftus, lat. 
affected) 1 natural, without aftcQation, 2 
not moved, | 

UNAFFECTEDNESS, or UNAFFECTA'. 
TION, plainneſs, ſimplicity, without affec- 
tation. 

UNAFFE CTING, that does not move the 
affect ions. : 

UNAGREENG, differing, not agreeing. 

UNAVDED (of un, and azder, fr. to aid) nit 
aided, helped, or affiſted. 

UNAIMED, not being aimed, at tandem. 

UNA'LIENABLE (of inalienable, fr.) thut 
cannot be alienated, 

UNALLVED, not in alliance, 

UNALLOW'ABLE, not to be allowed. 

CNALLOW FD, difsllowed. - 

UNA/LTERABLE (of inalterable, fr.) that 
carinot be +J:ered, or changed ; fledfaft, 

UNAMA'ZED,,. intrapid, not amazed, without 
emazement, 

UNAME'NDABLE, incorrigible, not to be 
mended, 


UNA'MIABLE (of in, neg. and amabili, er 


amiable | 


UN B 


amiable) diſagreeable, not to be deſired, 

UNAMISSIBLE (of inamiſſible, fr.) that can- 
not be loſt, | 

UNANFMITY (of unanimitas, lat.) a being 
unanimous, 

UNA/NIMOUS (of wnanims, lat. of una to- 
gether, and animus the mind) 1 of one mind, 
or of one word. 2 done with one accord. 

UNANSWERABLE, 
ſwered. N 

UNAPPARENT (of an, or in, neg. and 
apparteo, lat, to appear) not appearing. 

UNAPPEA'/SABLE, implacable, not to be 
appealed. 

UNAPPREHE'/NSIVE, that cannot appte- 
hend. 

UNAPPROA'CHABLE, inacceſſible, that 
cannot be approached, 

UNAPPROVED, not liked of, 

UNA PT (of ineptus, lat. of in not, and aptus 
ready) unready, not diſpoſed to, not inclined. 

UNA/PTNESS, indiſpoſition, unfitneſs. 

UNA/RGUED (of in, neg. and arguo, lat. to 
teꝛſon) not argued, reaſoned, or diſputed. 

UNA/RMED, without arms, defenceleſs. 

UNARRAY'ED, 1 not ranged in order of 
battle. 2 uncloathed, naked. 

UUNASSAY'ED, untried, not put to the teſt. 

UNASSISTED, without aſſiſtance. 

UNASSU*RED, not aſſured. 


that cannot be an- 


' UNASSWA/GED, not appeaſed, ſpoken of 


anger, or pain, : 
UNATTATNABLE, that cannot be attained. 
UNATTAINTED, not prejudiced, 
UNATTE/MPTED, that has not been tried, 
or attempted, 
UNATTE'NDED, 1 unaccompanied, alone. 
2 diſregarded, neglected. . 
UNATTE'NTIVE, not regarding, or giving 
ear to, 

UNEVAVLABLE, that does not, or cannot 
av or ſucceed, 

UNAUGME'NTED, not augmented, or in- 
creaſed, 

UNAVOUDABLE, inevitable, that cannot be 
2voided, 

UNAWA/KED, afleep, not awaked. 

UNAWA'RES 3, 1 ſuddenly, unexpectedly, 
unthought on, or unlooked for, napping. 2 
through an overſight, or miſtake, 

To UNBAR, to take away a bar. 

UNBA'TED not blunted, not having a but- 
ton on the point. : 

UNBE/COMING, unſeemly, undecent. 

UNBEFVT TING, not becoming. 

UNBEFRIE/NDED, 1 not dealt with friendly. 
2 not having friends, 

UNBEGO'T | EN, not begotten, not produced 
dy generation, h 

UNBEGU'N, not begun, 4 

UNBEHE'LD, not ſeen, or looked upon. 

UNBELIE F, incredulity, diffidence. 

UNBELIE/VER, an infigel. 

To UNBE'ND, 1 to llacken, or relax. 
tale, or refreſh, 


2 to 


| 


UNC 


UNBENE/VOLENT, not tender, or humane. 

UNBENVGHTED, not overtaken by night, 

or darkneſs, e 

UNBENFGN (of an, neg. and benignus fa- 

vourable) unfavourable, not bountiful. | 

To UNBENU'MB, to quicken, to revive, to 
remove a numbneſs, or ſtitfneſs. 

To UNBESEE M, not to become. 

To UNBESO T, to make ſober. ; | 

UNBESOU'GHT, without being deſired, or 
iought to. 

UNBEWALTLED, not regretted. . 

To UNBEWYPTCH, to deliver from witch - 
craft. 

UNBI' ASSED, impartial, diſintereſted. 

UNBUDDEN, not invited, or commanded. 

To UNBIND, to unite, or deliver. 

UNBLA'/MEABLE, innocent, itreproveable, 
not to be blamed, q 

UNBLE'ST, not bleſt, or happy. | 

To UNBLI/ND, to cauſe to ſee, both in a 
proper and figurative ſenſe, 

UNBLOO'DY, not bloody, not Rained with 
blood. ; 

UNBO'DY*'D, incorporeal, without a body. 

UNBOI'LED, not boiled, : 

To UNBO'LT, to draw back a bolt, 

UNBOL' TED, 1 having the bolt drawn back. 
2 not ſifted, not bolted. ; 

To UNBO'NE, to take out the bones. 

UNBOO TED, 2 without boots. 2 that has 
his boots taken off. 

To UNBO'RDER, to take off the border. 

UN BORN, not born. 

To UNBO'SOM, to open or declare the mind 

freely. 

UNBQU'GHT, not bought. 

UNBOUND, untied, ſet at liberty. 

UNBOUNDED, unlimited, without bounds; 

To UNBOW-EL, to take out the guts. 

UNBOW'ERED, diveiled of, or not in a 
bower, or ſhade. ; 

To UNBO'Y, to make a man. 

To UNBRA'CE, to undo, or flacken the 
braces, to untie. 

UNBREE'CHED, not got in breeches, a boy 
in petty coats, Shakeſp, | 

UNBRAVDED, freſh, or not faded. Shakeſp, 

UNBRIBED, not corrupted, diſintereſted. 

UNBRUVDLED, 1 without a bridle, 2 unruly, 
unreſtr2inable, | 

UNBRO'KEN, 1 whole. 2 wild, not ridden, 
ſpoken of a horrſe. 

To UNBU'CKLE, to looſe a buckle, 

UNBULILT, not builded. 

To UNBU'NG, to take out the bung. 

To UNBU'/RDEN, 1 to take off a burden. 2 
to vent, or diſcharge, as one's grief, &c. 

UNBU'RIED, not buried, or interred. 

UNBU'RNT, not burnt, or ſcorched, 

To UNBU'*R THEN, to eaſe of a burthen. 

To UNBU'T TON, to undo buttons. 


| UNCA'LLED, not called, or bidden. 


UNCA'NDID, inſincere, fallacious, 


4 
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UNC 


UNCANO'NICAL, 1 not canonical, or eon · 

_ formable to the canons. 2 deſtitute of pub 
Jic approbation. | 

UNCA'PABLE, not capable, incapable, 

To UNCA'SE, 1 to take out of a caſe. 2 to 
ſtrip as a man. 3 to flea, to take off the 
. 8 

UNCAU'GHT, not caught. 

UNCE'LEBRATED, without being cele- 
brated. 

UNCE'NSURED, free from cenſure, | 

UNCERTAIN, 1 not certain or ſure, doubt. 
fol. 2 ineſolute, not reſolved, 3 waver- 
Ing, not ſettled. 4 indefinite, unlimited. 

UNCERTAINTY, 1 irreſolution. 2 doubt- 
folneſs. 

UNCE'SSANT, continual, - without ceafing, 
ince ſſant. | 

To UNCHATN, to looſe, or take off a chain. 

UNCHA'NGEABLE, immutable, conftent, 
that cannot be changed. | 

UNCH'ARITABLE (of wncherrtable, fr.) 1 not 

- charitsble, hard hearted. 2 cenſorious. 

To UNCHA/RM, to undo, or take away a 
charm. 

UNCHAYST, 1 not chaſte, Jecherous, 2 
ſmutty, bawdy, laſcivious, 

UNCHE'WED, not chewed. 

 UNCHRVS'! EXED, not hoptized. 

UNCHRISTIAN, not like a Chriftian, or 
repugnant to the rules of Chriſſ ianity. | 

UNCHURCHED, 1 excommunicated, diſ- 

folved from the church. 2 not churched, as 
2 women that has Jain in. 

LA CIA, lat. 1 one twelfth part of any thing 
an ounce. 2 (in Algebra) are the numbers 
prefixed to the letters of any power produced 
from a binomial, reſidual, or multinomial 
root ; thus 2 the ſeventh power of 2 &, 

tht» a7 +74 ®%*bl:ra5b* +35 
a*b* h21a* 65 +7 26 +67 
the unica's are 7, 21, 35, 21, 7. 

U'NICAL (with Antiquerians) an epithet 
given to certain large ſized letters or cha- 
rte rs, anciently vſed in inſcriptions, epi- 
taphs, &c. 

 UNCVRCUMOCOTHFSED, not circumcifed. 

UNCYRCUMCISION, an uncircumciſed 

_ Kate. 


UNC. 


To 2 x to open a thing. 5 to gif 
cloſe. 

UNCLOU'DED, not covered with clouds. 

UNCLOY'D, 1 not cloy'd or glutted, » un- 
opt, as a piece of ordnance that has been 
nailed up. 

To UNCO'PE, to take off the coif. 

UNCOLLE'/CTED, not gathered together, 

UNCO/LOURED, colourleſs, not dyed, 

UNCO'MBED, not combed, F 

+ UNCOME of bands, not created or made. 
Milton, N 

UN-COME AT- ABLE, 1 not to be reached, 
or attained to, 2 inacceſſible. 

— indecency, unbecoming - 
neſs, 

UNCO MEL, 2 unſeemly, unhandſome, 2 
indecent. 

UNCO'MFORTABLE, x ſad, grie vous, trouble- 
ſome. 2 naughty. 

UNCOMO'DIOUS, See Incommonrovs, 

UNCO'MMON, 1 unuſual, rare. 2 extracr. 
dinary. 

UNCOMPOU NDED, fimple, not mixed. 

UNCONCETVABLE, inconceivable, incom- 
prehenfible. 

UNCONCE/RNED, 1 indifferent, unmoved, 

vnaffected. 2 not concerned, having ne 
hand in. 

UNCONCLU'SIVE, or UNCONCLU'DING, 
not concluſive. : 

UNCONCO/CTED, crute, indigeſted. 

UNCONDEMNABLE, not deſerving to be 
condemned. 

UNCONDEMNED, not condemned. 

UNCONFINED, 2 unlimited, without bounds, 
2 free, at liberty. 

UNCONFURMED, not confirmed. 

UNCONFO/RMABLE, that does not con- 
form. | | 

 UNCONFO/RMITY, difference, the not be- 
ing conformed. 

UNCONNE'CTED, not joined, or connected 
together. 

UNCONQUERABLE, invincible, not to be 
conquered. 

UNCO'NQUERED, not overcome, not van- 
quiſhed, 

UNCO/NSCION ABLE, unjuſt, unreaſonable, 


© UNCIRCUMSPE”CT {of wn, and circum- 
 JpeAus, lat. wary) wawaty, inconfiderate- 
*- 1ndifcreet, beedleſs. 


| UNCO/NSECRATED, not conſecrated. 
UNCO'NSEQUENT. See InconsgQUENT. 
UNCO'NSTANT, wavering, not conſtant. 
UNCONSTRAPNABLE, that cannot be 


UNCPVIL (of uz, and c5vilis, lat. civil) not | conſtrained, 


ezyil or courteous, rude, 
UNCIVILITY, rudeneſs, 
_ UNCLA'D, vuncloathed, without cloaths. 
To UNCLA'SP, ta unlooſe clſps. 
UNCLE (of ancle, fr.) the father's or mo- 
| _. ther's brother. | 
UNCLEA'N. foul, filthy, polluted. 
UNCLEA NNESS, fil:hinefs, impurity. 
UNCLE FT, not cleaved or ſplit, 
To UNCLOA'I11, to take off the cloaths. 


UNCONSTRAI'NED, uncompelled. 

UNCONEU'MABLE, not to be conſumed. 

UNCONSU MED, not waſted, ſpent, or con- 
ſumed. 

UNCON TE'MNED, not deſpiſed, or con- 
temned. 

UNCONTE'ST ABLE, without diſpute, that 
cannot be diſputed, certain. 

UNCONTE'S I'ED, not diſputed, or conte- 
Beds 


| UN" 


UND 


UNCONTRO'LABLE, 1 not contrable, ar- 
hitrary, 2 not to be diſputed, 

UNCONTRO'LED, 1 without controul. 2 
unconteſted, undiſputed, 

3 not to be m. 
with 

UNCONVFNCIBLE, not to be convinced. 

To UNCO/RD, to unbind. 

UNCORRECT, full of errors, not correct. 

UNCORRE'/CTEU, 2 nn 2 un- 
amended, 

UNCORRUY/PT, 7 not corrupted, or turned 
to corruption, 2 not ſtained, or without 
fault. 

UNCORRU'PTIBLE, See IncornruPT- 


IBLE, 


To UNCO'VER, to take off the cover, 


To UNCOUPPLE, to ſeparate a couple. 

UNCQU RTEOUS. See D1scounTEOvVs. 

UNCOU'/R TLY, 1 agaiaft the court, 2 un- 
mannerly, uncivil. 

UNCOU'TH, 1 odd, rude, rough, harſh, un- 

poliſhed. 2 range, hard to be underſtood, 

UNCREATED, 1 not created, or made, 2 
that has no being. 3 ſelf · exiſtent. 

UNCROW'NED, 1 not crowned. 2 depoſed, 
or deprived of a crown. 

UNCTION (of unct io, lat. of anctum fat) an 
anointing, the act of anointing, or rubbing 
with ointment, or other fatty matter, 

UNCTUO'SLTY, the being unctuous. 

UNCTUOUS, oily, fat, greaſy, 

UNCULTIVABLE, not to be cultivated. 

UNCU'LTIVATED, 1 not tilled, or culti- 
vated, 2 not improved, 

UNCURABLE,. See IncuRABLE. 

UNCU'/RED, unhealed, not cured, 

UNCU'RIOUS, not curious, 

UNCUS, lat. f a hook. 2 (with Surgeons) 
an ioſtrument to draw a dead child out of 
the womb, 

ya not payable to pay cu- 

om. 

UNCU'STOMARY, unuſual, not common. 

UNCU'STOMED, that has not paid cuſtom. 

UNCU”T, entire, not cut, 

UNDAU'NTED, intrepid, reſolute, not 
daunted, not diſcouraged. 

UNDA”ZELED, not dazeled, without having 
the eye hurt by luftre, 

UNDE/CAGON (of evdsxayar%;, gr. of br dea 
eleven, ſand yava an angle) a regu'ar poly- 
gon of eleven tides, and as many angles. 

UNDECEUVVABLE, not to be deceived, 

To UNDECET'VE, to diſabuſe, to put out of 
conceit, - 

UNDUCENT, See INDECENT, 

UNDECT'DED (of «n, and deciſus, lat, de- 
termined) undete. mined, not tried, 

UNDe CKED, 1 without ornament. 
baving no decks. 

UND&:CLUNED (of un, and declinatus, lat. 
declined) not declined ; ſur h of words as do 
net vary their terminations, 


2 open, 


UND 

UNDEFA'CEABLE, indelible, that cannoy 
be blotted out. 

UNDEFE/NDED, not defended, 

UN DEFT'LED, unpolluted, not defiled, 

UNDEFRA'Y'D, not paid. 

UNDEJE/CTED, not dejected or caſt down. 

UNDELVBERATED, without premeditation, 
extemporaneous. 

UNDELIGATED, not pleaſed with, not overs 
Jayed with, 

UN DELIGHTFUL, n not de- 
lightful. 

UNDENVABLE, I ondifputable, inconteſt1- 
ble. 2 not to be refuſed. that will not take 
a denial. 

UNDEPRAY/VED, innocent, not depraved or 
corrupted, 

UNDER, 1 beneath, or below. 2 leſs, or not 
ſo mich, 3 in the reign of; as, Chiiſt 
was born under Auguſtus, 

UNDER- AGE, non-age, or minority. 

To U'NDER-BEAR, to undergo, or ſuffer, 
Congreve. 

To U'NDER-BI'D, to offer leſs for a thing 
than it is worth, 

To U'NDER-BIND, to bind beneath, 

UNDER-BRIGADE'ER, a ſub- brigadeer. 

U'/NDER-BU'TLER, one that cleans the 
plate, glaſſes, &c. for the butler, 

UNDER-CHA”MBERLAIN. See Vicz- 
CHAMBERLAIN, 5 

U'NDER-COO”K, one who helps the cook. 

To UNDER- FLOW, to flow beneath. 

U'NDER-FOO'T, tr-mpled upon. 

To U!NDER-GI'RD, to bind below. 

To'U NDERGO, to bear, or ſuffer. 

U NDER-GOVERNOR, one who acts un- 
der theagovernor, or "ſupplies his place when 
he is abſent. 

UNDER. HA'ND, clandeſtinely, privately, 
ſecretly. 

To U'NDER-LAYY, to put under. 

U'NDER-LA' YER, a prop to ſhore up any 
thing. 

U NDERLING, one who acts under another, 

To UNDERMINE, 1 to make hollow un- 
derneath, to ſap. 2 to waſte, conſume, or 
deſtroy by degrees. 3 to ſupplant, 

U'NDERMOST, the loweſt. 

UNDERNEA'TH, below, or beneath. * 

To U'NDER.PIN, to put in any pins below. 

U NDER-PVNNING (in Architecture) a term 
uſed to expreſs the filling up of a building 
wich ſtone under the groundleis, » 

UNDER- PLO! T, an epiſode, or by-plot in 
play. 

UNDER prior, a ſub prior. 8 

To UNDTR-ERO P, 1 toſupport with a prop, 

2 to give private aſſiſtance. 

To UNDER-RA'TE, to under valve, 

UNDER-SE'CRE LARY, one who writes un- 
der the ſecretary. 

To U'NDER-SELL, 1 fo ſoll for leſs than a 
thing is worth, 2 to ſell for leſs than ano- 


ther, U N+ 


UND 


UNDER: ſervant, an inferior ſervant, or one 
that is under the other ſervants. 

U'NDER - Heri, one who acts under the 
ſheriff, 

To UNDERSTAND, x to conceive, or ap- 
prehend. 2 to know, to have ſkill, or be 

+ fkilkdin, 3 to hear, to be told, 4 to 
think, or believe. 

UNDERSTA'NDIR, one ſkiiled in any 
thing. 

UNDERSTANDING, r the intellect. 2 
knowledge. 3 intelligence, or corteſpon- 
dence. 

UNDERSTRA'PPER, an underling, or fool. 

To UNDERTAKE, 1 to take upon one, 2 
to be bail, or ſurety for. 

UNDERTA'KER, 1 a perſon who provides 
all neceſſ.ries for the decent interment of the 
dead, 2 a bail, or ſurety, 

UNDERTA'KERS (of the King) the deputies 
of the purveyors. 

UNDER. rea ſurer, the treaſurer's deputy. 

To UNDERVA LUE, to ſlight, or ſet a leſs 
value on a thing than its worth, 

UNDER-WOO'D, a coppice, or any wood 
that is not reckoned us timber. 

To UNDER-WORK, 1 wo:k for an under 
price. 2 to undermine, or endeavour to 
ſupplant. 

Ta UNDER- WRITE, to fign one's name 
to a writing. 2 to inſure, | 

UNDER- WRITTEN, ſubſcribed, 

UNDESE'RVED, unmeri ed. 

UNDESVGNING, without malice, fincere. 

UNDETERMINABLE, not to be determined. 

UNDETE'RMINATE, See InDETERMI- 
NA TE. | 

UNDETERMINED, 1 undecided. 2 uncer. 
tain, or irreſolute, 3 not adjuſted, or fixed. 

UNDEVOUT, not devout, irreverend. 

UNDI LIGENT, negligent. 

UNDIMUNISHABLE, not to be diminiſhed, 
not capable of being made leſs, 

UNDIMINISHED, not diminiſhed, nut made 
leſs. 

UNDISCE'RNABLE, not to be di cerned. 

UNDI:CHARGED, 1 not difcharged, not 
paid. 2 not ſet at liberty. 

UNDTSCHPLINED, uninſtructed, or untaught. 

UNDISCC'VERE:-, fecret, not diſcovered. 

UND SF OSD. See IFDtisyOSED. 

UNDISpPROꝰVABLE, not to be excepted a- 
gainſt. 

UNDISTI NGUISHABLE, 1 general, not to 
be diſtinguiſped. 2 that cannot be diltin- 
guiſhed, or known from another, a 

UNDIS'TYNGUI2HED, not dilcerned from 

- others, ſſic. 

UNDISTU RBED, without interruption, 

UNDIVIDABLE, not to be civided, or ſe- 
par ted, | 


UNE. 


UNDONE, 1 untied. 2 not finiſhed,” 
take aſunder. ruined. 

UNDOU'/BTED, inconteſtable, not to be 
doubied. | | 

UNDRAITNABLE, nat to be drained, 

To UNDRA'W, to draw back, 

UNDRAY\WN, not drawn, moving of itlelf, 
Milton, 

U'NDRESS, deſhabille. 


3 to 


[To UNDRE'SS, to pull off one's cloaths, 


UN URVED, not dried, green. 
UNDROFSSY, cleared frow droſs. 
UNDUE, 1 undeſerved, not due. 2 ul, 
wicked, 
U'NDULATED (of «undulamus, lat. of unda 1 
wave) made like waves. 
UNDULA'TION, 1 a motion like that of the 
waves. 2 (in Surgery) a motion enſuing in 
the matter contained in the ablcols upon 
ſqueezing it. 
1 OR notion, the fame as undye 
ation, 
UNDU TIFUL, diſobedient, irreverend, te- 
\ bellious. 
Milton, 
UNE A'SINESS, 1 inconveniency. 2 trouble, 
or diſquiet. 
UNEA'SY, 1 difficult, 
convenient. 3 not at his eaſe, 4 diſturbed, 
diſquieted, concerned, in pain. 5 firing, 
never contented with his condition, or place, 
UNEA'TEN, not eaten. 
UNE/DIFY D, not edified, 
UNE FFABLE, unſpeakable, inexpreſſible. 
UNE'LOQUEN'F, not eloquent. 
UNEMPLO/YED, idle, not employed, 
UNENDOWPED, having no dowry, 
UNr/QUAL, not equal. 
UNERRING (of an, and errans, lat, golng 
aſtray) infallible, ohat cannnt err. 
UNEVANGETLICAL, contrary to the doc- 
trine of the evangelitts. | 
UNE/VEN, not plain or even, both in a pro- 
per and figurative ſenſe. 
UNEXA'MPLED, without example. 
UNEXCE/PTIONABLE, 1 irreprovable, that 
cannot be excepted againft, ipe- king of a 
witneſs, 2 unanſwerable. 
UNEXCU'SABLE. See IN ERxcusA BTE. 
UNE'XECUTED, 1 not ſigned and declared. 
2 not put in execution. 3 not put to death, 
UNEXHAU/STED, not exhauſted, 
UNEXPE!CTED, not looked for. 
UNEXPENSIVE, frugal, not expenſive. | 
UNEXPE*RIENCED, 1 not having expell- 
ence. 2 not having been tried. 
UNtXPE'RT, unſkilful, ignorant, awkatd. 
UNEXPIRED, not expired. 
UNE/XPLICABLE. See INExpLICAPTLE 
UNEX+OUC/NDABLE, inexplicable, not to be 


ex pounded. 


To UNDO, 1 to untie, as a knot, &c. 2 to 
take in pieces. 
reid. 4 te break eff. 


3 to diſennul, or make; 


5 to ruin. 


UNEXPRE'SSIBLE, See Ix EXPRESS TIL. 
UNEXPU'GNABLE, See IN EXT W 
1 Ne 


2 troubleſome, or in 


VN F 
Ux Ex TEN DED, not extended, 
UNEX [E'RMINABLE, not to be extermina- 


ted. . 
UNEXTI'NGUISHABLE, See InztxTiN- 
GUISHABLE. | 

UNEXTIRPATED, not extirpated, 

UNEXTINGUISHED, not put out, not ex- 
tinguiſhed. 

UNFAINED, fincere, not feigned, 

UNFAIR, unjuſt, not fair, - 

UNFAUTHFUL, adj. 1 not faithful, or truſty, 
2 incredulous, not believing. 

Th: UNFAI'THFUL, ſub. the infidels, or un- 


believers. 

UNFA/SHIONABLE, not in the mode, or 
faſhion, | 

UNFA'SHIONED, unformed, not brought 
into its right form. 

To UNFA'STEN, to looſe, or undo what 
was faſt, 

UNFA!'THOMABLE, not to be fathomed. 

UNFEA'SIBLE, not practicable. 

UNFEA/THERED, not fledged, or covered 
with feathers. 

UNFE D, not fed. 

UNFEE D, without fees. 

UNFEV'GNED, ſincere, without diſſimula- 
tion. P 

UNFE'LT, not felt. 

UNFE/NCED, 1 having no hedge, or fence, 
2 having no fortification, 

To UNFE/T TER, to take off fetters. 

UNFE/T TERED, without fetters. 

UNFUNISHED, imperfect, not ended, or 
bniſhed, 

UNFIT, 1 not fit, unapt, or incapable, 2 
not fit, or convenient. 3 not proper, 

UNFIXED, or UNFVXT, not fixed or ſet- 
tled. 

UNFLE DGE D, not covered with feathers, 
that cannot fly. | 

To UNFO'LD, 1 to open, as a napkin, &c, 
2 to explain. 3 to let out of the fold, as 
ſheep, | ; 

UNFORBID, not forbidden, 

UNFORGI'VING, inexorable, not apt to 
forgive, 

UNFORCED, unconftrained, voluntary, 

UNFORESEEN, not ſeen before- hand. 

UNFORFEITED, not forfeited. 

UNFO'RM (of un, and forma, lat. a form) 1 
2 without form. 2 not put into form. 

UNFO'RMED fars (with Aftrohomers) are 
thoſe ſtars which are reduced into any con 
ſtellation. 

UNFO/RTIFIED, not fortified, without forti- 
fications. 

UNFO'RTUNATE, unhappy, unlucky, 

UNFOU'ND, not found. 

UNFREE, not free. 

To UNFREE ZE, to thww. 

UNFRE'QUENT, rare, not often. 

SNFREQUE'NTED, not often gone to, lone- 
eme. 


UNH 


UNFRIE/NDLY, not friendly, or obliging, 

UNFRUIFTFUL, barren, ſterile. 

To UNFU'RNISH, to take away the furni- 
ture. ; 

UNFU'/RNISHED, without furniture. 

UNGAINED, 1 not gained, not obtained, 
2 odd, ſtrange. 

UNGATNFUL, not gainful, not profitable. 

UNGAVNLY, aukward. 

UN GARNI) HED, 1 not ſet off with garni- 
ture, 2 having its ornaments taken away. 

UNGA'THERED, 1 not gathered, or pluck- 
ed, ſpoken of a flower. 2 having its fticks 
broke. 

UNGENTEE L, 1 clowniſh, ruſtic. 
gentleman- like, unbandſome. 

UNGENTLE, 1 unttactable. 2 ſevere, hard, 
rigorous. 

UNGE'NEROUS, ungrateful, not generous, 

To UNGIRD, to looſen, or untie a girdle, 

To UNGLUE,, to looſen what is glued. 

UNGO'DLY, impious, irreligious, not fearing 
God. | 

UNGO/VERNABLE, unruly, that cannot be 

governed. 

UNGRA'CEFUL, not graceful. 

UNGRA'CIOUS, 1 void of grace, 
lucky, or untoward, 

UNGRA/CIOUSLY, 1 unluckily, 2 ungen- 
teely. 

UNGRAMMA'TICAL, contrary to the rules 
of grammar. 

To UNGRA'PPLE, to looſe from a grapple. 

UNGRA'TEFUL, 1 unthankful. 2 barren, 
or unfertile, as a foil, 3 that makes no re- 
turn. 4 unpleaſant, or diſagieesble. 5 odi- 
ous, or hateful to. 

UNGUA/RDED, 1 not guarded, 2 free, in- 
diſcreet, imprudent. | 

U'NGUENT (of unguentum, lat. of ungue to 
anoint) ointment, or ſalve. 

UNGUETA'RIA, lt. the art of compound- 
ing and making ointments. 

UNGUE'NTUM, lat. (of angud to anoint) an 
ointment, 

UNGUVLTY, innocent, not guilty. 

U'NGUIS, lat. (of cyvt, gr. a nail) 1 a nail of 
the fingers or toes. 2 (in Botany) the white 
and inferior part of the leaves of roſes, 3 
(in Medicine) a diſorder of the eye, a film. 

UNGULA, lat. 1 the hoof of a beaſt. 2 (with 
Geometricians) the ſection of a cylinder cut 
off by a plane, paſſing obliquely through the 
plane of the baſe and part of the cylindric 
ſurface. 3 (with <urgeons) a ſort of hooked 
inſtrument for extracting a dead fetus out of 
the womb, 

UNGULUS, or UNGUICULUS, lat. (with 
Botaniſts) a little ſpeck of a different colour 
from the reſt of the petala or flower leaves. 

UNHA'BITABLE (of un, and babitabilis, lat. 
that may be dwelled in) not fit to be inha- 
bited. ; 

To UNHA'FT, to take out of the haft. 
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To UNH A*'LLOW, to profane. 

To UNHAL HER, to take off the halter, 

To UNHA'ND, to looſe, or let go. 

UNAA'NDSOME, ugly, ill featured. 
ungentee!, not generous. 

UNHA/NDY, ewkward, not handy. 
genteel. 3 rude, vulgar. 

To UNHA'aG, 1 to take off the hooks, as 3 


door, &c. 2 to take down the t-pefiry, or 
hanging<. | 

UNHAPPY, 1 unlucky, unfortunate, oy 
miſerable, 2 mzlicious, full of malice. 


To UNHA'RBOUR, to rowze, or diſlodge, as 
a deer, c. 
UNHARMED, unhurt, not harmed, 
UNHARMFUL, innocent. 
UNSARMO'NIOQUS, diffonant, jarring, un- 
tuneful, | X 
To UNHA'RNESS, to take off the harneſs, 
To UNHA'SP, to undo a haſp. 
UNHEA'LABLE, incurab'e, not to be healed, 
UNHEA'LT HFUL, 1 fickly, ſubject to dif- 
eaſes, 2 unwholeſome, cauting diſeaſes, 
UNHEWRD, tr extraordinary, ſupernatural. 2 
by ſtealth, ſilent. 3 without being heard, 
without making defence z as, he was con- 
demned unheard, 


UNHEE DED, 1 not minded, or regarded, 2 


not obſerved, or ſeen. 

UNHEEDFUL, unattentive, heedleſs. 

UNHEE DV, negligent, careleſs, 

To UNHINGE, 1 to take off the hinges, 2 
to overturn, or diſorder, | 

UNHO'LY, 1 profane, impious. 2 unſancti 
fied. 

UNHO NEST, diſhoneſt, 

Te UNHOOPD, to take off the hood. 

To UNHOOD DWINK, to remove any thing 

that obſtructs the ſight. 

To UNHOOK, to take off the hook. 

To UNHORSE, to throw or puſh off a horſe. 

UNHOY/SPITABLE, See IxnospiTaBLieE 

UNHU MAN, See Inxumax. 

UNHU'RT, heving received no injury. 

UNHIU'SBANDED, not managed with gooc 
huſbandry, 

To UNHU'SK, to take out the huſk, 

UNICORN (of unicornis, lat. wnus one, and 
cornu a horn) is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a 
very rare and beautiful beaſt, having one 
long hotn in the middle of the forehexd. 

Sea UNICORN, a fiſh about eighteen or 

twenty foot in length, having a head like 
horle, and a white horn in the middle of 
the forehead about five handfuls long, Its 
ſcales are as big as a crown piece, and it has 
three large fins like a galley-oar. But in 
fact this ſuppoſed horn is its tooth, where- 

with it ſcrapes its food from rocks and the 


bottom of the ſea ; and the fſh is a ſpecies | 
of whales, frequent enough in the icy ſea, | 


and by the iſlanders is called narwal. 
UNICO'RNUS (of unicornis, lat. of uns one, 
and cerna a horn) having one horn, 


UNI 


UNIFORM (of unifermit, lat. all alike, of 


N 


. 


p 


| 


unus one, and forma a form) regular, gr f 
one form, or faſhion, - 


2 UNIFORM flowers, or U'NIFORM Plants, 


are ſuch as are all around of the fame figure 
having all their parts exactly alike, ; 

U'NIFORM moticn of the bodies, are the ſame 
with equable, or equal motions, 

UNIFO'RMITY, regularity, a ſimi Rude or 
reſemblance, - 

U'NIFOR MLL, after an uniform man: er, 

To U'NIFY (of anus, lat. one, and fac, to 
make) to make one, to reconcile. 

UNIMA'GINABLE, not to be imagined, be- 
yond the reach of imagination. 

UNIMMORTAL, not immortal. 

UNIMPLO/RED, not implored, not requeſted, 

UNIMPLOY'ED, 1 not uſed., 2 idle, having 
nothing to do. 

UNINCLIUNED, not inclined. : 

UNINDEA'REE, not having gained affec- 
tion. 

UNINDE'BTED, not indebted. 

UNINFLA'MMABLE, that cannot be made 
to flame, or be ſet on fire. 

UN{NHA/BITED, 1 not dwelt in. 2 deſert, 
not peopled, 

UNINFORMED, not informed, not having 
been informed of, 

UNIVNSTICUTED, not inſtituted, 

UNINSTRU'CTED, ignorant, not inſtrudted, 

UNINTE'LLIGIBLE, not to be underſtood, 

UNFNTERESTED, difioterefted, 

UNINTERMTTTED, continual, without in- 
termiſſion. 

UNINTERRU'PTED, continua], without in- 
terruption. 

UNINTHRA'LLED, not inthralled. 

UNIN [REA'TABLE, inexorable, not to be 
in treated. 

UNINVI'TED, not invited. 

lo UNJOFNT, to cut at the joint. 
put out of joint. 

UNION (of wno, lat, of anus one) 1 2 con- 
junction, or joining together. 2 concord, 
or agreement. 3 (in Architecture) is th: 
harmony between the colours in the mate- 
rials of a building. 4 (in Painting) is the 
{5mmetry or agreement between the ſeveral 
parts of a piece of painting, ſo that they mi} 
apparently conſpire to form one thing. 5 
(in Metaphyſics) is the concourſe of many 
beings, in order to make one individua), 

E/Jential UNION (in Metaphyfics) c when 
many uncomplete beings, 2daj;t:d to one 
another, concur to make one eſſential 1n- 
dividual, Thus the elements of all mixed 
bodies, are udited by an eſſential union. 

P-rſonal UNION (in Metaphyſics) is when 
two natures are ſo united as to make one 
perſon, The union of the divine and hu- 
man nature, in the perſon of our Saviout 
Chriſt, is the only inſtance that can be gives 
of this union. ; 

Acci- 


2 to 


UNI 


Arcidental UNION (in Metaphyfics) is when 
many cauſes accidentally concur to make 
one thing by accident, | 

yerlal UNION (in Metaphyſics) conſiſts only 
in the bare agreement of words, 

Real U'NION (in Metaphyſics) is the concourſe 


of many diſtinct beings, in order to form one | 
2 manifold conception in the mind, as a de- 


The UNION, the act whereby the two king- | 


individual. 


doms of England and Scotland were incor- 
porated into one, under the title of The 

kingdom of Great Britain; which was ef- 
fected A, D. 1707. 


UNION pearls, the beſt and richeſt ſort of 
- pearls, ſo called becauſe they grow not in; 


couples. | 

UNISON (of anus one, and ſonus, lat. a ſound) 
is when two or more voices, or inſtruments, 
produce exactly the ſame ſound, 

UNIT (of unitas, lat. of unus one) a term in 
arithmetic, ſignifying one. 

UNTTABLE, capable of being united. 

UNITA'RIANS, a name aſſumed by the anti- 
trinitarians, as making a profeſſion of pre- 
ſerving the glory and attribute of divinity 

to the one, only great and ſupreme God, the 
Father, 


To UNI'TE (of unto, lat. of anus one) to 


join, or make one, both in a proper and fi- 

 gurative ſenſe, 

UNITION (in Surgery) the uniting of diſ- 
jointed parts, 

UNITY (of anitas, lat. of anus one) 1 one- 
neſs, ſingularity, 2 union, or concord, 


UNK 


UNIVERSAL incemplex (in Logic) is ſuch a 
produces one only conception in the mind, 
and is a ſimple thing, that reſpects many, as 
human nature, 280 

UNIVERSAL complex (in Logic) is either an 
univerſal propofition, as every Tubole 1s 
greater than its part; or elſe whatever raiſes 


Enition of a rational creature. 
UNIVERSALITY, the being univerſal, ge- 

nerality, ” | | 
Metaphyſical UNIVERSA/LITY (with School: - 

men) is that which excepts nothing, as, 


lv 


« every man is mortal”? 

Moral UNIVERSA'LITY (with Schoolmen) 
is that which admits of ſome exceptions 3 as 
all mei are proud.“ 

NIVERSALS in cauſing (in Logic) are ſuch 
as are the common efficient cauſes of divers 
effects, as the ſun, &c. = 
UNIVERSALS in diſtributing (in Logic) ate 

common or univerſal ſigns, as all, one, &c. 
UNIV E'RSALS in knowing (iu Logic) are 
ſuch as know all things, as the underſtand- 
ing, &c. a 
UNIVERS ALS in repreſenting (in Logic) are 
images or ideas of univerſal things, as a 
man, a houſe, &c. | 
UNIVERSALS in fegnifying (in Logic) com- 
mon words that ſignify many thsngs, as a 
tone, an auimal, &c. | i 

UNIVE'RSALS in being, or exiſting (in Lo- 
gic) are natures which exiſt ia ſeveral, as 
humanity in Fobn, Thomas, &c, 


(in Arithmetic) the firſt principle of number. UNIVERSAL in predicating (in Logic) are 


4 (in the Drama) is three-fold, of aQtion, 
time, and place, 5 (in Theology) is an in- 
communicable attribute of God, by which 
he is one and no more. 6 (in Metaphyſics) 
is the indiviſion of any being, i. e. the di- 
viſion of its eſſenee implying ſuch a contra- 
dition, that except a thing can be divided 
from itſelf. it is impoſſible to divide it, 

Real UNITY (in Metaphyſics) is that which, 
without any operation of the mind, is really 
in every particular being. 

Rational UNITY (in Metaphyſics) is that 
common nature that is diftuſed in all the 
particulars of any kind, yet by the opera- 
tion of the mind, or underſtanding, is made 
one, 

UNITY of poſſeſſion (in Law) is a joint poſ- 
ſeſſon of two rights by ſeveral titles. 

NVU DGED, not judged, or tried. 

UNIVERSAL, adj, (of univerſatis, lat, of 
uni verſut the whole) general, extending or 
belonging to all, common, one thing be- 

longing to many, or all things. 

UNIVERSAL eguine&tal dial, a mathema- 
tical inſtrument, to find the latitude, hour 

0 the day, and moſt propoſitions of the globe. 

UNIVERSAL, fab. (with Logicians) that 

r is common to ſeyeral things, a pre · 

cable. 


ſuch as do exiſt in many things, and are ſe- 
parately predicated of them all. 

UNIVERSE (of univerſus, lat, the whole) 
1 the whole world, or whole frame of ma- 
terial beings, the aſſemblage of heaven and 
earth, with all things therein, 2 the earth, 

UNIVERSITY (of univerſitas, lat.) 1 the 
whole in general, 2 a ſociety of learned 
men eſtabliſhed by public authority, to teach 
languages, arts, and ſciences, 3 a body 
politic, or corporation. . 

UNTVOCAL (of uniwvocus, lat. of anus one, 
and voce to call) of one ſound, or name, that 
has but one ſignification. 

UNVVOCAE terms (with Logicians) are ſuch 
whoſe name and nature are the ſame. 

UNI'VOCAL ſigns (in Surgery) are the G6gns 
of the fractures of the ſkull, viz. dimneſs of 
ſight, loſs of underſtanding, &c. 

UNI'VOCAL generation (in Phyſics) the ſole 
union or copulation of male and female of 
the ſame ſpecies. a 

UN JU'ST, not juſt. 

UNJU'STICE. See INJUSTICE. 

UN [U'STIFIABLE, not to be juflified, _ 

To UNKE'NNEL, to put or rouze out of its 
kennel, | 

kind, 


UNKVND, not 1255 
N 0 UN- 


2 


UNM 


UNKIVNDLY, 1 not according to kind ©: 
ſpecies, Mil:en. 

To UNKING, to dethrone, 

UNKISS'D, not kiſs'd. 

UNKLE. See UxcLE, 

 UNKNV{T, not kait. 

UNKNOW ABLE, not to be known. 

UNKNOWI'ING, ignorant. 

UNKNOW N, 1 not known, 2 without the 
perſon's knowledge. 3 without the party's 
' perceiving it. | 

UNLA'BOURED, w untilled, 
borate, not well done, 

To UNLA'CE, to looſen, or tzke off a Jace, 

To UNLA'DE, 1 to diſburden, 2 to throw, 

or lade out. 

UNLAM ENTE, not bewailed, or lamented, 

UNLAU DABLE, not commendable, or praiſe- 
worthy. 

UNLAWFUL, contrary to law, illegal. 

To UNLEA RN, to forget. 

UNLEA'RNED, ignorant, illiterate. 

To UNLEA'SH, 1 to looſe, or let go the 
leaſh, or line. 2 to let go hounde, to ſet 
bounds after the chaſe. 

To UNLFA'VE, to pluck off the leaves; 

UNLEA'V ENED, not fermented with leaven. 

UNLE'SS, without. 

UNLE'TTERED, illiterate. 

UNLIBI DINOUS (of un, and lihidinoſus, lat. 

luſtful) not luſtful, free from luſt. 

UNLUCENCED, 1 without leave, or permil- 
fion, 2 not having a licence, 

UNLVGHTSOQOME, obſcure, dark, having no 
light. 

UNLIKE, different, not like, not reſemblisg. 

UNLIKELY, improbable, not likely. 

UNLIMITED, indetermined, without limits, | 
or bounds, 

UNLIMITED problem (in Mathematics) is 
ſuch an one as is capable of infinite ſoluti 

ons. 

To UNLINE, to take out the lining, 

To UNLOA'D, to diſburthen. 

To UNLO'CK, 1 to undo, or open a lock, 
to open, or reveal. 

UNLOOU/KED for, unexpected, not looked 
for. 

UNLOO'PED, not cock'd up, ſpoken of a 
hat. 

To UNLOO'SE, r to looſen, 2 to reſolve. 

UNLO'/VELY, vnaimable, diſagreeable, 

UNLO'VING, unkind. 

UNLU/CKINESS, 1 misfortune, 2 malice. 

UNLU/CKY, 1 unfortunate, 2 untoward. 
3 miſchie vous. 

To UNLU'TE, to take off the lute from ſome 
chemical veſſel, 

UINMA DE, not made. 

To UNMA'N, 1 to geld, to cafirate, 2 to 
ſoften. 3 to degrade. 4 to diveſt of hu- 
manity, 5 to diſarm, ſpoken of a ſhip. 

UNMA'NLY, 1 not decoming of a man. 2 


| 


2 not elabo- 


2 


efteminate, 
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UNMA/NNERLY, incivil, not mannerly, 
UNMANU'RED, uncultivated, undung'd. 
UNMA/RK'D, 1 not obſerved, or taken no- 
tice of. 2 having no mark. 

UNMARRIED, 1 ſingle, not married, 2 
having the martiage diſſolved. ö 

To UNMA/RRY, to diſſolve a — 

To UNMASK, 1 to take off a maſk, 
expoſe openly. 

To UNM AST, to take down the maft, 

UNMA/STERED, not overcome. 

UNMA'TCHED, 1 not matched, or paired, 
2 matchleſs, not to be paralleled, 3 un- 
married, 

UNMA'*TTED, not matted, 

UNMEA'NING, without meaning, 

UNMEA'SURABLE, immenſe, not to be 
meaſured, 

UNMEASURED, not meaſured, not by 
meaſure, unlimited, 

UNME'DITATED, 
pore. 

UNMEET, unfit, unbecoming. 

UNM ELTED, not melted, or made Auia, 

UNMERCIFUL, cruel, void of pity, barbz- 
rous. 

UNME'RCIFULLY, 1 without mercy, 2 
exceſſively. 

UNMIN DED, neglected. 

UNM FN DFUL, negligent, heedleſs. 

UNMUNGLED, or UNMI'XED, fimple, not 
mived or mingled. 

UNMOLF'S TED, not molefied, or diſturbed, 

ro UNMOOR, to weigh anchor. 

UNMO/VABLE, 1 not to be moved, or put 
out of its place. 2 inflexible, determinel. 

UNMO/VED, 1 quiet, not moved. 2 not 
touched, or offected. 

To UNMUFFLE, 'tontalee off a muffler, 

To UNNAIL, to take out the nails. 

UNNA TURAL, I preternatural, againſt na- 
ture. 2 void of natural affection. 

UNNA'VIGABLE, not to be failed over. 

UNNE CESSARY, not neceffary, or needful, 

UNNEE'DFUL, needleſs, not neceſſary. 

UNNERVED, weak, feeble, the ftrength cf 
whoſe nerves is loſt. 

UNNO BLE. See Icvosnr x, 
UNNU MBERED, 1 net numbered. 
finite, that cannot be numbered. 
UNOBNO XIOUS, not liable, or expoſed to, 
UNO CCUPIED, unemployed, not occupied. 


not meditated, extem« 


2 in · 


. | UNOFFE' NDING, innocent, not off:ading, 


UNO RGANIZED, not having organs. 

UNORVGINAL, 1 not original. 2 etern?!, 
that had no origin, Milton. 

UNOPPOYSED, without oppofition. 

To UNPA'CK, to open a pack, &c. 

UNPAVD, not paid. 

UNPAVNTED, not painted. 

UNPAI RED, uncoupled. 

& To UNPA'RADISE, deſtroy the pieaſu? 

of. Young, | vx 


UNP 
UNPA'RALLELED, incomparable, not equal- 


led, or paralleled, 
UNPA/RDONABLE, not to be pardoned or 


forgiven 
UNPARLIAME/NTARY, contrary to the 


rules of parliament. 


UNPA'RTABLE, inſeparable, not to be 
garted, 

UNPA'RTED, whole, not ſeparates, or di- 
vided, 

UNPA/SSABLE, not to be paſſed over. 

UNPA'SSIONATE, tranquil, void of paſſion. 

UNPA/STURED, 1 without paſture. 2 with- 
out a paſtor or teacher. 

UNPA'TTERNED, without example, 

To UNPA'VE, to take up the paving. 

UNPEA/CEABLE, unquiet, troubleſome, 

To UNPE'G, to take out the peg. 

UNPE/NETRATING, not penetrating. 

UNPEC/PLED, diſpeopled. 

UNPERCEVVABLE, imperceptible, not to be 
perceived. 

UNPERCEIVED, not perceived, unſeen, 

UNPE/RFECT, See IMPERFECT, | 

UNPERFO'RMED, not executed, or per- 
formed, 

UNPE/RISHABLE, incorruptible. 

To UNPE'STER, to free from embaraſſment. 

UNPHILOSO'PHICAL, contrary to reaſon, or 
philoſophy. 

To UNPIN, to take out a pin. 

UNPI/N ION ED, not pinioned. 

UNPITIED, not pitied, 

To UNPLAUT, to take out of the plaits. 

UNPLE SANT, diſzgreeable, not pleaſant, 

UNpLTANT, inflexible. 

UNPLOWEED, not plowed, or tilled. 

UNPO'LISHED, 1 rough, not poliſhed, 2 
rude, not learned, 

UNPOLVUTE, rude, not polite. 

UNPO'LLED, the hair being uncut. 

UNPOLLU*TED, not defiled, or polluted, 

UNPRACTICABLE. See Iq r RACTICA- 
BL E. 

UNPRAY/CTISED, 1 not practiſed, or uſed. 
2 unſkilled, not verſed in. 


UNR 


pm I vain, or uſeleſs, 2 ef 

no profit, 

UNPRO'MISING, having a bad appearance. 

UN PRONOUNCED, not pronounced, 

UNPROPO'RTIONABLE, diſproportionable, 

UNPRO'SPEROUS, unſucceſsful. 

UNPRO'VED, not proved. 

UNPROVVDED, not provided with. 

URPRO/VIDENT, imprudent, not thrifty. 

'UNPROVO'/KED, not provoked. 

UNPRU'NED, not pruned. 

UNQUA'LIF IED, not qualified. 

UNQU E/NNCHABLE, that cannot . 
ed, put out, or extinguiſhed. 

UNQUE/STIONABLE, 1 not to be queſtioned, 
undeniable, 2 irreprovable. 

UNQUYET, not quiet, uneaſy, 

UNRATED, not mentioned in the book of 
rates. 

To UNRA'VEL, 1 to pull out the ts of 
linen, 2 to clear up a difficulty. 

UNREA'DY, 1 not ready. 2 not dreſſed. 3 
not broke, as a horſe. 

UNREA'SONABLE, 1 contrary to reaſon. 2 


UNPRECE/DENTED, without precedent, or 


example. 

UNPREFERRED, not preferred. 

UN PREJUDICED, 1 not prejudiced, not pre- 
poſſeſſed, unbi-ſſed. 2 not hurt, not da- 
mage d. 

UNPREME'DITATED, not deſigned. 

UNPREPAW/RED, 1 unready, taken unawares. 
2 not prepared, ſpeaking of a medicine, 

UNPREPOSSE'SSED, unprejudiced. 

UNPRESIDE/NTED. See UNPRECE- 
DENTED. 

UNPRE'SSED, not preſſed, 

UNPRETE'N DED, not pretended, 

POT NTED, not prevented, not hin- 

ere 

UNPRISABLE, unvaluable, ineſtimable. 

** 8 AVMED, not * not de- 
clated. 


i 
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| unjuſt, 
| UNREA'SONABLY, 1 without reaſon. 2 
unjuſtly, 3 exceſſively, 


UNREBU'KABLE, i not capable of rebuke. 
2 not deſerving rebuke. 
UNRECA/LLABLE, irrevocable, not to be 
recalled, 
UNRECLAUMED, 1 not reformed ill 
babits, vices, &c. 2 (in Falconty) wild. 
UNRECOMPENCED, unrewarded, not made 
amends for. 
UNRECONCITLEABLE., See IAAREScOA- 
CILEABLE, | > 
UNRECO'VERED, not recovered. 
UNREDEE'MABLE, not to be redeemed. 
UNREDU/ CED, not reduced. 
UNREFO'RMABLE, not to be reformed. 
UNREGA'/RDED, diſregarded, or lighted. 
UNREGA'RDFUL, heedleſs. 
UNRELE'NTING, inflexible, inexorable. 
UNRELIE'VED, not relieved, 
UNREME/DIABLE, not to be remedied. 
UNREMI'TTED, 1 not performed, or for- 
given. 2 inceſſant, continual, 
UNREMO VED, not taken out of its place. 
UNREPAT RABLE, not to be repaired, 
UNREPEA'LABLE, irre vocable, not to be 
repealed. |; 
UNREPEA'LED, in force, not repealed. 
UNREPROACHABLE. See Irztyaoaca- 
ABLE, 
UNREPRO'VABLE, not to be reproved, un- 
blameable. 
UNREQU! TED, not recompenced. 
UNRESE'MBLING, not reſembling. 
UNRESE'RVED, frank, open, free, not re- 
ſerved, 
UNRESI' STABLE, irreſiſtible, 
UNRESI STED, not refiſted, or oppoſed, 
UNRESO'LVED, 1 wavering, not determined. 
2 not © lojves, or anſwered, UN- 


UNS 


UNRESPEP!CTFUL, diſreſpectſul. | 
UNRE'ST, diſquietneſs, 
UNRESTO RED, not reſtored. 
UNRESTRAVNED, not limited. 
UNRETURNABLE, not to be returned, 
UNREVEA/LED, not revealed. 
UNREVE/NGED, not avenged, 
UNREWARDED, not recompenſed. 
To UNRTDDLE, to refolve, or unravel. 
UNRIGGED, 1 without rigging, ſpoken of a 
ſhip. 2 undreſſed. 0 
UNRVGHTEOUS, unjuft, wicked. 
To UNRIP, to open a ſeam, to tip, 
UNRUVPE, immature, not ripe. 
UNRVVAL'D, 1 not out- done. 
rival. 
To UNRYVET, to looſe a rivet. 
To UNRO LL, to open a roll. 
UNRU'FFLED, compoſed, tranquil, not ruf- 
fled. Wy | 
UNRU'LY, not to be governed, or ruled, 
To UNSA'DDEE, to take off a ſaddle, 
UNSA'FE, liable to danger, not ſafe, - 
VNSAT D, not ſpoken. 
UNSA'LEABLE, not fit for fale, 
EUNSA/LTED, not ſalted. 
UNSALU'TED, not ſaluted. 
. UNSA*NCTIFIED, unholy, not conſecrated. 
UNSA'TED, not ſatisfied, not allayed. 
UNSA'TIABLE, See InsaTramrie, 
UNSATISFACTORY, imperfect, not fa- 
tisfactory. | 
UNSA'TISFIABLE, not to be ſatisſied, inſa- 
tiable. 
UNSA*TISFIED, not {:tisfied, or contented. 
UNSA'VORY, tzftelefe, infipis. 
UNSA/NNTCIFIED. 1 not conſecrated. 2 wick- 
ed, ungodly. 
To UNSAY,', to recapt, tetract, or gainſay. 
To UNSCA'LF, to ſcrape off the ſcales. 
To UNSCREW,, to looſen a ſcrew. 
UNSCRIPTURAL, not preſcribed in the 
boly ſcriptures. | 
To UNSEA'L, to open a ſeal. 
UNSEA/LED, having no ſeal, 
UN5EA/RCHABLE, impenetrable, 
ceivadle, not to be ſeirched out. 
UNSEA/SONABLE, not ſeaſonable, out of 
its proportion. 
LN SEASON ED, not ſes ſoned. 
UN SECURE, in danger, not ſecure. 
UNSEELING {with FzJconers) a taking away 
the thread which runs throvgh the eye-lids 
of a hawk, and hinders his fi; hr. 
UNSEF/MLY, indecent, unbecoming. 
UNSEF/N, 1 invifible, that cannot be ſeen, 
2 not behe ld, privately, without being ſeen, 
UNSE/NT, not ſent. 
INSEPARABI. F. See INSEPARABLE, 
UNSF/RVICEABLE, of po uſe, 
UNSE'RVILE, not ſervile. 
UNSET, 1 not planted. 2 not reduced. 
UNSE/TTLED, not ſettled as a liquot. 2 un- 


2 having no 


incon- 


conſtant, fickle, 3 not dete: mined, 4 1 


4 


I 


«| 


| 


UNS 
bas no ſettlement in the wotrld- 
To UNSEW/!, to undo what was ſewn, 
To UNSHA/CKLE, to take off ſhackles, 
UNSHA'DED, 1 open, having no ſhade, 2 
not finiſhed, having nv ſhelter, as a picture. 
UNSHA KEN, 1 not ſhaken, or moved. 2 
firm, not to be ſhaken from. 


UNSHAMFA'CED, impudent. 


UNSHA'PEN, unformed. 
UNSHA'VEN, not ſhaved, 
To UNSHEA'TH, to draw out of the ſheath, 
UNSHO'D, without ſhoes. 


UNSHO'RN, not having the wool clipped off. 


UNSHU'T, open, not ſhut. 

UNSI'GH FLY, unpleaſant to the fight, 

UNSINCERE, not ſincere. 

UNSVNNING, perfect. 

UNSKFLFUL, without knowledge or experi- 
ence. 

UNSLA'CKED, not flacked, 

UNSNA/RED, not entangled in a ſnare, 


-| UNSO'CIABLE, not a good companion, not 


fit for company, 


| | UNSO.DDEN, not boiled. 


UNSO'LED,. without ſoles. 


To UNSO'LDER, to take off ſolder, 


UNSO'LDIERLY, contrary to military diſci- 
pline. 

UNSO/LID, hollow. 

UNSOLLVCITOUS, not ſollicitous. 

UNSOQU'GHT, not ſought, without being 
ſought for, 

UN>OU'ND, 1 unhealthy, 
ten. 3 not true, or right. 

UNSPEAK ABLE, unutterable, inexpreſſible. 

UNS NT, not ſpent, or expended. 

UNSPO? ITED, without ſpots, 

UNLTA'BLE, inconſtant, not fixed. 

UNSTAYVDNESS, want of ſedateneſs. 

U N gk having no ſtain, immacu- 
ate, 

UNSFA'NCHED, not ftanched, or ſtopped, 
as blood. 

UNSTA'TUTABLE, contrary to the ſtatutes 
of an univerſity. | 

UNSTAY'ED, inconſtant, fickle, 

UNSTEA/DFAST, or UNSTEADY, 1 not 
ſteady, fickle, or uncertain, 2 irregular, 

UNSTVTRRED, unmoved, 

To UNSTTI TCH, to pick out ſtitches. 

To UNSTO'CK a gun, to take its ſtock off, 

To UNSTO?P, to open a ſtoppage. : 

To UNSTRVKE she hood (with Falconers) is 
to draw the ſtrings of a hawk's hood, that i: 
may be ready to be pull'd off. : 

UNSTRUNG, 1 not finiſhed with ſtrings, 2 
unbent, as a bow. 3 remiſs, 

UNSTUYFFED, not ſtuffed, 

UNSUBDUED, not breught under. 


| UNSUCCESSFUL, not ſucceeding well. 


UNSU'FFERABLE, intolerable, inſupport- 
able, 
UNSU'LLIED, not ſullied, the luftre not im- 


wed, 
f UN- 


UNT 


when the feathers ate not at full length. 
UNSUPPLIED, not ſupplied. 
UNSUPPORTED, got protected. 
UNSU!RE, uncertain, 
UNSUR MOU'NTABLE, invincible, not to 
de ſurmounted. | 
UNSUSTAI'NED, not ſuſtained, not propt 


up. 
USU TABLE, not ſutable, incongruous, 
To UNSWA'THE, to undo a ſwathe. 
UNSWO'RN, not depoſed upon oath. 


UNTAINTED, 1 not tainted, ſweet, as 
meat. 2 not tainted, or infected with bad 
rinciples. 


UNTA/KEN, not apprehended, 

UNTA'MABLE, not to be tamed, 

UNTA'MED, wild, not tzmed, 

To UNTA'NGLE, to let looſe, 

UNTA/NNED, not tanned, 

UNTA'STED, not taſted, 

UNTA'UGHT, unlearned. 

UNTEA'CHABLE, not to be taught, 

To UNTEA'M, to take out of the team. 

UNTE'NABLE, that cannot be held or kept. 

UNTERRIFIE D, not terrified. 

UNTE STATE. See INTESTATE. 

UNTHANK FUL, 1 ingrateful. 2 not de- 
ſerving thanks. 

UNTHA WEED, frozen, not thawed, 

To UNTHVCKEN, to rarify, or make thin. 

UNTHUNKING, thoughtleſs, 

UNTHOU'GHT of, not thought of, 

lo UNTHREA'D, to pull out the thread. 

UNTHRITTY, prodigal, not waſteful. 

UNTHRUVING, not thriving. 

To UNTHRO/N E, to dethrone. 

To UNTTE, to looſen what was tied. 

UNTTLLED, uncultivated. 

N out of time. 
UNTIMELY, 1 unſeaſonably, 
fore the time, 

UNTIRED, unwezried. 

UNTO, to.“ 

UNTO'LD, &x not laid. 2 not informed. 2 
not counted, or numbered. 

UNTOO/THSOME, not pleaſant to the taſte, 

wh ay CHED, not touched, or meddled 
wit 

UNTO WARD, rt unruly. ftubborn, 2 un- 
lucky, ſcurvy, ſad. 3 awkward, 

UNTO'WARDLY, 1 itubbornly. 2 ewk- 
wardly, 3 unluckily, 4 againſt the grain, 
unwillingly. 

UN TRA\CTABLE, 1 not apt to learn, 2 
not to he dealed with, 

UNTRAUNED, not inſtructed, not brought 
up to. 

"NTREATABLE, untractable. Sir William: 

emple. 

To UNTRA'P, to take out of a trap. 

UNTRIED, not eſſayed. 

"NTRUMMED, x not adorned. 2 not 
ſhaven, 


2 haſty, be- 


UNSU MME {in Falconry) is ſaid of a hawk, 


"IN 
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UNTRO'D, notitred; ? 

UNTROU/BLED, not ak. 

UNTRUE, 1 falſe, not true. 2 treacherous, 

pexfidions. 

Tat UNTRU'SS, to untie a truſs or bundle, to 
ungird, 

To UNTRU'SS @ point, to untie one n 

UNTRU ST, not to be truſted, 

UNTRUTH. falbty, a lye. 

UNTU/NEABLE, not melodiouse. 

To UN FWFNE, or to UNTWIST, to undo 
what is twiſted. 

To UNVAPL, to uncover, to take off a vail. 

UNVA'LUABLE, ineftimablc, not to be va= 
lued, 

UNVA'NQUISHED, e 

UNVA'RIABLE, See IN VAAIABLE. 

UNVA/RIED, not varied, or changed. 

UNVE/RSED, not experienced. 

UNU/NIYr ORM, irregular, not uniform, 

UNU/SEFUL, of no uſe. 

UNU'SUAL, 1 common, extraordinary, rate. 
2 not ofterf uſed. 

UNU'TTERABLE, unſpeakable, inexpreſ- 
fible, not to be uttered, 

UN WA'LLED, without walls, 

UNWA'RINESS, imprudence. 

UNWA'RLIKE, not like a warrior, 

UNWA'RMED, not mide warm. 

UNWARRANTABLE, unjuſtifiable, not to 
be juſtified. 

UNWA'RRANTED, not ſecured by autho- 
rity, &c. 

UNWA'RY, imprudent, not cautious. 

UNWA'SHED, not waſhed. 

UNWA'STED, not waſtee, or conſumed. 

UN WA/TCHED, not guarded by a watch. 

UN WA'TERED, 1 not moiſtened, &c. with 
water. 2 not paſſed through a calender, that 
has not the form of waves in it, as tabbies. 

UNWA'VERING, firm, not wavering. 

UXWEA NED, nut taken from the breaſt. 

UNWEA RIED, 12 iefrethed, not tired, 2 in- 
defatigable. 

To UNWEA'VE, to undo what was woven. 

UN WE'DDED, x not married. 2 not prone 

to, nut over addicted to. 

UNWE'L<E OME, not deſired. 2 unpleafant, 
diſagreeable. 

UNWIIO LESOME, 1 not fit to be eaten, 2 
unhealthy, ſickly, 

UN WIF/LDY, over heavy, unmanageable. 

UNWILLING, not w! ling. 

To UN WI ND, to undo what was wound, 

UN WISE, void of wiſdom, fooliſh. 

UN WISHED fer, not deſired or wiſhed for. 

UNWIUTHERABLE, chat cannot be withered, 

UNWE ITING, not knowing, 

UNWUTTY, filly, fool:th. 

UNWONTEL, unaccuſtomed. 

UN WO'RKMAN.- Ie, not like a workman. 

UN WO'RN, not worn. 


= _— 


ſett. 2 indignity, baſene's, 


UN WO'RTHINESS, 1 want of merit, or de- 


UN- 
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UNWO'RTHY, 1 not worthy, or deſerving. VOI DNESS, 1 emptineſs. 2 invalidity, 


2 below, not fit, 3 ill, baſe, infamous. 
UNWOUND, not wound vp. 


UNWO'VEN, 1 unravelled. 2 not woven. 


To UNWRA'P, to untold. 


VOL 


20 LA. lat. the hollow, or palm of the hand, 
VOLA/CIOUS (of vol, lat. to fly) 
UN WOU/NDED, having received no wound. | VC/LANT (of wolans, lat. of 


apt to fly, 


Camo VO'LANT, a flying camp. 


UNWREA?'T HED, not wreathed, or wound, VO/LARY, a large bird-cage, fo capacious thit 


To UNWRING, to wring the contrary way. 


the birds have no room to fly about in it, 


To UNWRINKLE, to ſmooth out wrinkles. | VOLA'TIC (of volaticu, lat, of wolo to fly) fly. 


UNWRITTEN, not written, 

UNWROUGHT, vnworked, not wrought. 

UNYIELDING, inflexible, not yielding. 

To UNYOKE, x to ſet free from, or take off 
the yoke. 2 to free from bondage, 

VOCA'BULARY (of vocabulaire, fr. of voca- 


bulum, lat. a word) à ſmall dictionary, a| 


wurd - book. 

VOCAL (of wocalis, lat. of vaco to call) of, 
or belonging to the voice. 

vocaL muſic, muſic performed by the voice, 


finging. 
VOCA'LITY, with the voice. 


VOCATION (wecatio, an invitation, lat. of | 


ucco to call) 1 a calling, an employ. 2 (in 
Theology) the grace or favour which God 
does any one in calling him out of the way 
of death, and putting him into a way of 
falvation. 

VO'CATIVE coſe (of vccativut, lit. of voco to 
call) the fifth caſe of nouns, in grammzr, 
uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. 

VOCIFER ATION (of vociferatio, lat. of vn 
a voice, and fero ts bear) 12 crying out a- 
loud. 2 #n excl: mation, an invective. 

VOCLFEROUS, crying, or bawling aloud, 

VC'GUE, 1 eſteem, credit, popular applauſe. 
2 faſhion, or mod-. 

VOICE (of 2x, l:t. of woco to call) 1 the 
found that comes out of the mouth. 2 
command, or order, as the voice of God. 
3 vote, ſufffage, or the right of voting, 4 
approbation. 5 (in Grammar) a circumſtance! 
of verbs which makes them to be confid-red 
either active or paſhve, that is either as ex- 
preſſing an action on another ſubject, as, I 


do beat; or receiving it from another, as, I 


am beaten. 

Articulate VOTCES, are fuch fonnds as con- 
ſpice together to form ſome 3#ficmblage, or 
little ſyſtem of ſcunds, as in exprefling the 
letters of the alphabet, ſeveral of which 
Joined together form words, | 

Harticulate VOI CES, are ſuch as are not aſ- 
ſembled into words, as the barking of dogs, 
Groging of birds, &c. 

VOID (of vuide, tr.) 1 empty, 2 vacant, 
deprived of, that has not. 4 of no effect. 

VOID, ſub. an empty ſpace, a vacuum. 

To VOID, 1 to 54 out, or depart from a 
place. 2 to diſcharge, caſt out, or throw 
out, as the excrements, : 

VOVDANCE, a want of an incumbent upon a 
benefice. 


3 


ing, fleeting, inconſtant. 

VOLA'TICA, lat. (of vole to fly) 1 a witch, 
or hag, that is ſaid to fly in the air. 2 (ig 
Surgery) a tetter,, or ring- worm. 

VOLATILE (of volatilis, lat. of volo to fly) x 

that flies, or can fly, airy, light, 2(in Che. 

miſtry) apt to fly, or ſteam out in vapour. 

It denotes a mixed body, whoſe integral parts 

are eaſily diffipated by heat; but is more 

properly uſed for bodies whoſe firſt compo- 
nent parts are eafily ſeparated from each 
other, and diſperſed in air. 

VOLATILE ſp:rie (in Chemiſtry) a volntile 

ſalt diflolved in a ſufficient quantity cf 

phlegm. 

VOLATILISA'TION, the act of refolving 
fixed bodies by fire into a fine ſubtile yapour, 
or ſpirit, which eaſily diffipates and flies away, 

VOLATFYLITY, a being volatile. 

To VOLA'TILIZE, to render volatile. 

VO'LERY. See Volary. 

VOLGVVAGANT (of velgivagus, lat. ſtrol- 
ing, of vulgus the vulgar, and vagor to wan- 

| der) paſſing among the vulgar or common 
people. 

To VOLITATE {of valito, lat. of wols to fly) 
to flit up and down, 

VOLITATION (of wolito, lat. to fly about) af 
vi to fly) a flying, or fluttering about. 
VQLITION (of % to wiſh) the act of wil- 
ling, an act of the mind, when it knowing» 
ly exerciſes thit dominion it takes itſelf over 
any part, by employing ſuch a faculty in, or 
with- holding it from any particular action. 

VOLLEY, a great ſhout, or acclamation. 2 
a diſcharge of muſkets by a whole company, 
c. at once, 8 

VOLSELL 4, lat. (of vello to pluck) a pair of 
nippers or tweezers, to pluck up hair by ihe 
roots. | | 

VOLTA (in the Manage) a volt, a bounding 
turn, 

VOLTE, frr (in Horſemanſhip) fignifies a round 
and circular motion, conſiſting of a gait of 
tro treads made by a horſe going ſide· wa) 
round a center; the two treads making pa- 
rallel tracts, one by the fore feet, large; 
the other by the hind feet, ſmaller. 


| Demi VOLTE (in Horſemanſhip) is a demi- 


round of one tread or two, made by 2 horle 
at one of the angles of the volt, or elſe #! 
the end of the line of the paſſade ; ſo thit 
being near the end of this line, or elſe ont 
of the corners of the volt, he changes band 


VOUDABL*, that may be voided. 


to return by a ſemicircle, to regain the lee 
line, g ; Reverſed 


| lupras pleaſure) ſenſusl, given to ſenſual 


VOr 


Reverſed VOLTE (in Horſemanſhip) is a tract 
of two treads, which a horſe makes with 
his head.to the centre, and his croup out ; 

ſo that he goes ſide ways upon a walk, trot, 

or gallop, and traces out a ſmall circumfe- 

rence with his ſhoulders, and a larger with 
his croup. b | 
70 LI, YOLTA'RE, or VOLT A, ital. (in 
Muſic) ſignifies to turn, or turn over a leaf, 
50 ſubito, ital. (in Muſic) turn over quick, 


VII preſto, itel, (in Muſic) turn over quick. 


VO'LTI place, ital. (in Muſic) 1, e. tuin o- 
ver it you pleaſe. 5 
Jo make VOLTS, or To manage ubon VOLTS 
(in riding Ac.demies) Ggnafies, to make a gate 
of two treads, by the horſe going ſide ways 
round the centre, in ſuch a manner, th t 


thoſe two treads make parallel tracts, the 


larger by the fore- feet, and the ſmaller by 
the hinder-feet, the croup 2pproaching to- 
wards the centre, and the ſhoulders bearing 

. ovtwards. | 

Deni YOLTS, of the length of a horſe, are 
ſemicitcles of two treads, which a horſe 
traces in Working fide- ways, the baunches 
low, and the head high, turning very nar- 
row ; ſo that having formed a demi-1ound, 
he changes the round to make another, which 
15 again followed by another change of hand, 
and another demi- ound that croſſes the firſt, 

and may be compared to a figure of 8. 

VOLU'BILSS, lat. (in Botany) the herb with 
wind, bind- weed, or rope- weed. 

VOLUBT'LITY (of wolubilitas, lat, of wole: 

do roll) 1 an aptneſs to roll. 2 nimbleneis in 
ſpeech. 

VOLOBLE, 1 that is, or may be eaſily turn- 
ed, wound, or rolled. 2 gliding ſwift, 3 
fluent, having a round pronunciation. 

VOLUME (of volumen, lat. of volvo to roll, 
becauſe the ancients uſed to write on rolls) 1 

; book of a reaſonable ſize, fit to be bound 
up by itſelf. 2 part of a large work, 3 a 
poetical word for a wave. 

VOLU'MINOUS, 1 of a large volume, bulky. 
2 conſiſting of ſeveral volumes. | 

VOLUNTARY (of voluntarius, lat. of volun- 
tos affection) willing, free, without compul- 
hon, of one's own accord, 

VOLUNTARY, ſub.. 1 a voluntary action. 
2 a muſician's play extempore, ſuch as comes 
next to his fancy. : 

VOLUNTEER (of valuntaire, fr.) 1 one thit 
bocs to the wars, either without baving zny 
employment, or teking pay. 2 one that 
liſts for a ſoldier. | 


VOLU'PTABLE (of woluprabilis, lat. of u- 
_ luptas pleaſure) pleafureble, delightful. 


VOLU'P FUARY, a voluptuous man. 
VOLU'PTUOUS (of wsluptucſus, lat. of vo- 


pleaſures, 


VOLUPTUOUSNESS, . ſenſual - pleaſures, 


urury. 


; 


OT 


the pfiocipal ornamenits of the Jonie and 
Compoſite capitals, repreſenting the bark of 
a tree, wreathed into a ſpiral ſcroll ; or (as 
ſome will have it) the curls or treſſes of 
virgins in Jong hair. There are. in the Cos 
rimhian capital eight angular volutas, and 
| thele are accompanied with eight other little 
ones, called helices z in the-lonic order there 
are four; and in the Compokite eight, | 
VOLUTA'TION (of wolutatio, lat. of valvo 
to roll) a rolling, tumbling, or wallowing. 
VO'LYUS, lat, (of vans to roll) a diſeaſe, o- 
therwiſe called the twifting of the guts, alſo 
the Iliae paſſion, and mſerere mei. ; 
LYO'MICA, lat. 1 (in Surgery) an impofthume, 
a collection of pus in any part ot the body. 
2 (in Phyſic) a ciſzaſe in the lungs, which 
cauſes a ſmall fever, attended witk refileſT- 
neſs · and leannefs, 
VOMIT (of wemicus, lat. of womo to vomit) 
\ 1 a phybical potion to cuſe a perſon to vo- 
mit, or ſpue; a puke, an emetic, 2 4 
vorriting, or caſting up. . 
To VO'MIT (of womo, lat. of eh, gr, to 
ſpue) 1 to ſpue, to caft, or bring up, 2 to 
cauſe to ſpue. Miſeman. | 
VO'MITORY, that provokes vomiting. 
A VO'MITORY, a medicine that provokes 
vomiting. NR 
VORA'CIOUS (of worax, lat. of vero to de- 
vour) ravenous, greedy, gluttonous. | 
VORA'C. TY, a greedy or devouring nature. 
VORA'GINOUS (of wragineſus, lat. of vo 
rago a gulph) full of gulphs, or bogs. 
POKTEX, lat. (of verto, lat, to turn round) 
a ſucden, rapid, violent motion of the air 
in gyres, or Circles, a Wbirl-wiod. 2, an 
eddy, or whirl-pool, a bedy of water which 
runs rapidly round, forming a ſort of cavity 
in the middle. 3 (in the Carteſian Philoſos 
ſophy) is a ſyſtem of particles of air, or ce- 
leſtial matter, moving round like a Whitl- 
pool, and having no void interſiices or vacui- 
ties between the particles, which carries the 
planets about the ſun, either ſwifter or flows 
er, according as they are farther off, or nearer 
to its center. 4 | 4 
VC!TARESS, one who has bound herſelf to 
the performance of ſome religious vow, 
VO'TARY, lat. {of w:tum, lat. a vow) 1 one 
who has bound himſelf to the performance of 
a religious vow. 2 one devoted or wholly 
given up to love, learning, &C, | 2 
VOTE, 1 voice, or ſufirage. 2 advice, or 
opinion in a deliberation. | 3 (in the plutgt 
number) the things voted tor, the reſol ves 
of an aſſembly. 922 2 
To VOTE, I to give one's vote. 2 to te- 
ſolve by the majority of votes. 
VO/TIVE (of wotrwus, lot, of ' wotum a vow) 
of, or belonging to a vow. 
VO'LIVE medals (with Antiquariam) thoſe 
whereon the vows of the people for the em- 
perors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. 


VOLU'T A, ital, (in Architecture) is one of 
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To VDUCH (of woucher, fr.) 7 to affirm, of 
maintain, 2 to warrant. 3 to challenge. 
4 to paſs one's word. 5 (in Law) is to call 
one into court to make good his warranty, 
YOUCHEE', one vouched in law. 
VOU'CHER, 1 he that vouches one at law. 
2 authentic deed to prove an allegation. 3 
authority, or proof in hiſtory. 4 a leiger book. 
To VOUCHSA'FE, 1 to condeſcend, to be 
pleaſed to do a thing. 2 (among Divines) to 
graeiouſſy. | 


gram 
'  FOUSSOFRS, fr. (in Architecture) the ſtones 


that form the arch. 

VOW (of worm, lat. of voves to vow) a ſo 
lemn promiſe. | 

To VOW, 1 to make a ſolemn promiſe, 2 
to ſwear, proteft, promiſe, or aſſure. 

VO'WEL (of wayelle, fr.) a fingle ſounding 
letter, of which there are five, viz. A, E, 
T, o, u, and ſometimss v. 

FYO'YSGE, fr. (i. e. a journey, of voie a road) 
T 2 going from one place to another, eſpeci- 
ally by the fea. 2 the profit gained by go- 
ing to ſea. | 

To VO'YAGE, to travel, eſpecially by ſea. 

VO'YAGER, a traveller, but eſpecially one 
that goes by ſea, 

UP, 1 above, aloft. 2 not fitting, or lying. 
3 riſing from bed, 4 riſen, fitting no longer. 


5 the gime at play. 6 expired. 7 upon. | 


$ all over. | 
To UPBRAVD, 1 to reproach, or hit in the 
teeth. 2 to revile, or ſpeak evil of, 
To UPHO'LD, to ſupport, maintain, or fa- 
vour. | 


VPHO'LDER, x that ſupports or upholds ano- | 


ther. 2 n undertaker of burials, 


UPHO'LSTERER, one who makes beds and |. 


chamber-furniture, 

VU'PLAND, high-ground, in contra-diftin&ti- 
on to ſuch as are mooriſh, marſhy, or low. 
UPLA'NDER, a mountaineer, a highlander, 
one who dwells in the higher parts of a 

country. 


UPLANDISH, belonging to the uplands, or | 


digh grounds. 
To UPLIFT, to lift up. 
'JP'ON, over, or a- top. 2 next, or nearer, 
4 adout, or towards, 4. It ſerves to expreſs 
the cauſe, motive, ground, or ſubject to 
any action. 5 It expreſſes all aſſignments, 
payments, and impoſitions. 6 at, or on. 
U'PPER, 1 ſaperior, or. higher in place, 2 
higher in ſituation. 
VPPERHA/ND, 3 the advantage. 
place of honour. 
UPPERMOST, 1 the higheſt in place, 2 
— higheſt in fituation. 3 firſt, or fore- 
5 | | | 
UPPINGHAM, [W. lon. 45 min. lat, 529, 
300 a neat, compact, well · built town in 
utlandſhire, ſituate on a rifing ground in 
the road to Oakham. It has a market on 


2 the 


| 


Tedneſday ; fairs on February the 24th, and 


; ty-ſchool for 16 girls. 


URC 


y the 20th z an hoſpital, and a free. 
chool. Diſtant from London 6g, computed, 
and 87 meaſured miles, and 7 from Oak. 
hm. ; ; 

U!PPISH, proud, haughty. 

U'PRIGHT, 36j. 1 ſet or ſtanding upright, in 
oppoſition to lying or fitting, 2 ſtraight, 
perpendicular, in oppoſition to leaning, 3 
fincere, honeſt, juſt. | 

U'PRIGHT, ſab. (with Architects) à repre. 
ſentation, or draught of the front of 3 
building; elevation, or orthography, _. 

U/PRIGH'INESS, 1 ſtrait, ſtanding. 2 fin- 
cerity, honeſty. Fr mt 

UP. RISING, firt-rifing. 

U'PROAR, tumult, riot, hurly- burly, a great 
noiſe, . 

4 UPROO TED, torn up by the roots. 

U'PSHOT, = the iſſue, end, or event, 2 the 
greateſt merit, 

U*P- SIDE, the higher fide. 

UPSV I TING, a woman's fitting up that haz 
lain in. 5964 

UPSTA “RING, ſtaring up. 

U'PSTART, one of mean birth, or little 
fortune, grown wealthy on à ſudden, and 
who behaves inſolently. \ 

UPTON, [W. lon. 2*. 15. lat. 52. G.] a 
town in Worceſterſhire, ſituate on the Se- 
vern, which forms here an harbour for 
barges, and has a bridge over the river, It 
has a market on tueſday, and fairs on Whit. 
thurſday, and June the 29th ; and a chari- 

Diſtant from Lon- 
don $4. computed, and 105 meaſured miles, 
and 13 from Worceſter, : 

UPWARD, or U'PWARDS, 1 towards the 

upper parts. 2 more, ſpoken of time, quan- 

tity, &0, ' i 

URA'!\ IA, lat. (of Agaveg, gr. heaven) the 
davghter of Jupiter and Mneſoyne (accoid- 
ing to the poets) the goddeſs who preſideth 

in aRronomy z one of the nine muſes, 

URANO/SCOPIST,. an aſtronomer, one that 
obſerves the courſes of the heavenly bodies. 

URANO'SCOPY (of &ggayooxoma, gr. of 
9gzv:; the heavens, and oxorew to view) 
aſtronomy. 1 27D, 

URBA/NE (of urbanus, lat. of urbs a city) I 
of, or belonging to a city, dwelling in 3 
city. 2 polite, civil, courteous, genteel. 

U'RBANISTS,. a fort of nuns of the order of 
St, Clare, g : 

URBA'NITY, 1 city life, 2 courteſy, ci- 
vility, good manners, 

U'RCHIN, 1 a hedge- bog, which was reckon- 
ed among thoſe uſed by witches as their fi- 
miliars; hence 2 (Figuratively) a little un- 
lucky boy or girl. | 

Sea U'RCHIN, the nzme of a fiſh, fo called 
becauſe it is round and full of prickles like 2 
hedge- hog rolled up. 

URCHIN-LIKE rizd (in Botany) the out- 
ward rind of the horſe-cheſnuty _ 


URI * 
becauſe it is ſet with prickles, 
+URE (of uſura, lat. uſe) uſe, or cuſtom, 
URE-OX, 2 kind of wild ox, a buffalo. 


URE'DO, lat. (of wro to burn) 1 the blaſting | 


f trees, &c. 2 (in Phyſic) an itching, or 
kara EE ? 15 


URE'NTIA, lat. (with Phyſicians) medicines 
of a burning quality, cauſtics, eſcaroties. 

URETERS (of rei, gr. of ug urine) two 
conduits or pipes, that convey the urine from 
the kidneys to the bladder, 


URETHRA, lat. (of und ga, gr. of ug u- 


rine) the pipe or conduit through which the 
urine paſſes from the bladder to the puden- 


urine) the a2 diuretics, See DI UaER- 
TICS, 

To URGE (of arge, lat, to preſs on) 1 to 
preſs, to ſollicit, 2 to incenſe, provoke, or 
exaſperate, 3 to inſiſt upon, in diſcourſe. 
4 to follow cloſe in a diſpute, 

URGENT, preſſing. | 

U'RIM, heb, light. 
la cceleftial panoply all arm'd 

Of radiant Urim, — Milion P. L. vi. 760. 

URIM and THU MMIM (D'D7D'VN8, heb, 
i. e. lights and perfections) the name of an 
ornament belonging to the habit of Aaron, 
and the bigh - prieſt of the Jews, by virtue 
whereof he gave oracular anſwers to the 
people, For their high-priefis corſulted 


God in the moſt important affairs of the} 


commonwealth, and received anſwers by 
SIR Urim, 1. e. lights or explanations, 
and is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be the ancient 
Teraphims, or little human figures which 
the prieſt carried hid in the fold of his robe 
or gown, The word 2237 ſignifies per- 
fections. Diodorus Siculus relates, that the 
Eęyptiens had a like cuſtom in uſe among 
them, their principal miniſter of juſtice 
carrying an image of precious ſtones about 
his neck, which they called Truth. Others 
take them to be the twelve precious ſtones 
in the breaſt-plate of the high-prieſt, which 
ſhone like a flame of fire, 

URINAL, fr. (of urina, lat. vrine) f a fort of 
crooked glaſs bottle in which fick people 
make their water. 2 an oblong glaſs veſlel 
in which urine is ſet aſide for inſpection. 

URINARY, of, or belonging to urine. 


URINA'TION (of urino lat, to dive) a diving, | 


or ſwimming under water, 
URINA'TOR, lat. (of wrino to dive) a diver, 
or ſwimmer under water, 6 


U'RINE (of arina, lat. of wgev, gr, water of 


an animal) piſs ; a liquid excrement, or hu- 
mour, ſeparated from the blood in the kid- 
neys, conveyed thence into the bladder by 
the ureteres, and diſcharged by the urethra, 


U'RINES (in Falcbnsy) nets for catching of 


hawks, 


VRINQUS (of rica, lat, urise) 2 of, belong- 


of aH, gr. urinary, of vg 


USE 

' ing to, or partaking of the nature of urine, 

| 2 full of urine. 

URINOUS ſalt (with Chemiſts) all forts of 

voletile ſalts that are drawn from the urine, 

' or other paits of the animal body, 

URN (of urna, lat. of uro to burn) 1 a pot, 
or coffin, into which the ancients uſed to 
put the aſhes and bones of the dead. 2 2 
ſort of water pitcher, in uſe among the an- 
cients, 3 a meaſure of the ancient Romans, 
containing four gallom. 4 a pot into witich 
the ancients put the names of thoſe who 

; were to be choſen into any office by lot, 

 URGCRITB'RIUM, lat. (of ug urine, and 

X-47n94cv, gr. Of agu to judge) a giving a 

judgment of diſeaſes, by inſpecting the urine. 

UROCRITICA, lat. (of ug urine, and g 

to judge, gr.) the Ggns which phyfictdns ob- 

ſerve from urine. | 

UROMA'NCY (of e2:-pcarreca, gr. of ug vs 
rine, and faavrta divination) the gueſficg 

the nature of a diſeaſe by the urine, 

URO/SCOPY (of voy urine, and oxocerre, gr. 

to view) an inſpection of urine, in . order to 

diſcover the patient's diſeaſe, _ * 

U'RRAY (with Coal-miners) a ſort of blue or 
black clay, which lies next the coals, and it 
uſed in dunging land. 

RSA, lit. (tbe feminine of wrfes a bear) a 
ſhe- bear. 

U'RSA miner (in Aftronomy) the leſſer bear, 
a conſtellation near the north-pole, conſiſt- 
ing, according to Mr. Flamſtead's cata- 
logue, of fourteen ſtars, It 3s alſo called 
Charles's wain. 

U'RSA major (in Aſtronomy) the great bear, 
a conſtell-tion in the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting ef two hundred and fifteen ftars, 
according to the Brit-nnic catslogue. 

U'RSULINES, an order of nuns, which ob- 
ſerve the rules of St. Augufline. 

URTICA, law (in Botany) a nettle. 

URTICO'SE (of wrticofus, lat. rof wriica a 

nettle) full of nettles. 

US, we, in one of its oblique caſes. 

USAGE, 2 uſe, practice, or cuſtom, 2 ha- 
bit, treatrnent, entertainment. 

USANCE, a term uſed among merchants for 
a determinate time fixed for the payment of 

| bills of exchange; thus called bee: uſe regu- 
lated by the uſ:ge and cuſtom of the places 
whereon they are drawn, This term ts 
longer or ſhorter, according to the differ- 
ent countries, At London uſence is a ka- 
lendar month, and double uſance is two 
months, | 

USE (of uſus, lat. of uter to enjoy) 1 the uſing 

| of a thing. 2 enjoyment of 2 thing for a 

while 3 uſage, or cuſtom, 4 practice, or 

exerciſe. 5 habit, or cuſtom. 6 intereſt 
of money, 7 uſefulneſs, utility, or ſervice, 
$ profit, or improvement. 9 (in the plural 

number) occafions, &c, 


To USE, 1 to make uſe of, to employ, 2 to 
: Uuuu A wet, 


up. 4 to r der 


v TA 


treat, or entertain. 


3 to aceuſtom, or bring 
5 to be wont, or ac- 


cu ſtomed. 

USEFUL, 1 profitable, e 
ceſſary. 

USELESS, of no uſe, or ſervice, unprofitable. 

U'SHER (of buiffier, fr. a door-keeper, of bus 

a door} 1 the door keeper of a court. 

gentleman tht attends on a lady or perſon of 

quality, 3 an und-r-mafier in a ſchool, 
U'SHER' of the black-rod, is the genil:man- 
uſher of the king, the bout of lords, and 
the knights of th: garter; and keeps the 
door of the chapter-houſe, when a chapter 
of the order is fitting. 
To U!SHER ix, to introduce, both i in a pro- 
per and figurative ſenſe. 
U'SHERSHIP, the office of an uſher, 

USK, [W. Jon. 3 deg. lat. 519. 45. ] a town 

of Monmouthſhire, ſituste at the conflux of 
the rivers Uſk and Byrikin, It is well built, 
has a market on monday, and fairs on May 

the 1, Trinity- monday, and October the 
16th. Diftant from London 108 computed, 
and 130 meaſured miles, and 11 from Mon- 
mouth. 

U>QUEBAU'GH (of uſqueba, fr.) a ſtrong 
rich compound liquor, chiefly ſel as a 

dtam. *Tis of great repute in Ireland. 

U'STION (of «fro, lat. of aro to burn) 1 
burniag. 2 (in Pharmacy) the preparing 
certain ſubſtinces, or ingredients, by burning 
them. 3 (in Surgery) a ſearing with a hot 
iron. 

DUAL, common, ordinary, accuſtomed, or 
cuſtomarů. 

USUCA/PTION (of zſacapion, fr.) the en- 
joying of a thing by continuance of time, 
long poſſiſſion. 

| DUSUFRUCTUARY (of »ſu: uſe, and fruc- 

| - taarius, lat. one who enjoys the profit of a 

thing) one who has the uſe and profit of a 
| thing, but not the property and right. 

| U'SURER (of zſur ier, fr. of utor, lat. to en- 
joo) one that lends upon uſury. 

| USU/RIQUS (of zſurarius, lat. of uſura uſury) 
| x of, or belonging to uſury, 2 eriping, 
| pinching. | 

| To USU RP (of uſurp:, lat. of uter to enjoy) 
l 


'2 ne- 


* 


| 1 to take or ſeize upon violently, without 
| any right, 2 to grow, increaſe, or multi- 
ply. 
9 USURPA'TION, the act of vſurping ; the 
'$ unjuſt poſſeſſion of another's property, gained 

by violence againſt right and equity. 
USU*RPER, one who wrongfully ſeizes that 
| | which is the right of another. 


money. 2 the lending of money for the 
ſake of intereſt, 3 an unreaſonable and un- 
lawful intereſt, 

UT, one of the chief muſical notes, 


2 al 


U'SURY (of «fura, lat. intereſt, of tor to en- | 
Joy) 1 intereſt, money given for the uſe of | 


U'TAS, a word uſed in the returg of mY 


UTE 


1 fignifying the eighth day following any terry 


or feaſt, 

UTENSIL (of utenfile, lat. of utor to be uſed) 
a tool, or implement, hn veſſel, or = thing 
ſer te. 6 a 

UTE'NSILS (in Military Affaire) are Toth ne- 
ceſſaries as every hoſt is obliged to furniſh 
a ſoldier with, who is quartered upon him 
viz, a bed with. ſheets, a pot, glaſs, ,or cup, 

a diſh, a place at the fire, and 2 candle. 

| UTERINE (of uterinus, lat. of uterus the 
womb) 1 of, or belonging to the womb, 2 

of the lane womh, belly, yu or mo- 
ther. 

UTERUNE fury (in Phyſie) a kind of mad. 

| neſs, atte ſded with laſcivious ſpeeches and 
geſtures, and an invincible inclination to Ve- 
nery 

U TERUS, lat, (of uter a bladder) the matrix 
or womb, 

U'TIBLE (of utibilis, lat, of ator to be uſed) 
that may be uſed. 

UTILITY, (of utilitas, lat.) ule, profit, of 
benefit, 

U'TLAGH, See OuTLaw, 

U"TLARY. See OUTLAWRY, 

U'TMOST, adj. farthermoſt. 

UTMO ST, ſub. 1 the greateſt power, or 
ability. 2 the fartheft diſtance, &c. 

UTO'FPIA (of evro71a, gr. i. e. a fins plate) 
a fictitious well governed country deſeribed 
by Sir Thomas More. 

U'TTER, 1 total, or intire, 
exterior, 

To U'TTER, 1 to ſpeak forth, 2 to tell, 
diſcover, or expreſs. 3 to vend, or fell. 

U!TTERABLE, that can be ſpoken, 

U'TIERANCE, 1 pronunciation, 2 elocu- 
tion, 3 ſale. 

U'TTERABLE, capable of being uttered. 

U/TTERLY, totally, to all intents and pur- 
poſes, 

U'TTERMOST, the fartheſt, the moſt ex- 
treme. | 

UTTOXETER, or UTCESTER, [W. lon, 
18. 5%. lat. 529. 50. J a town of Stit- 
toriſhire, ſituate on a gentle rifing ground on 
the weſt fide of the Dove, over which it his 

a good ſtone b:idge to Derbyſhice, This 

| ding has ſuffered much by fires ; thereſc.e 
the houſes are ordinary, but the ftreets art 
well paved, clean and broad; its market- 
place is neat and commodious, and adorned 
with a fine croſs in the centre, It market 
is very conſiderable on wedneſday z the fein 
on April the 25th, and September the Sch. 

A great trade is carried on here in the ir 

manufacture, Diſtant from London 104 

computed, and 125 meaſured miles, ard 12 

from Staftord, 

, lat. a grape. 

UVE 4 membrana, or DE A tunica, lat. tht 
third tunic, or membrane of the eye, 1 


called from its reſembling a prope-fione. 


2 outward, or 


VUL 

VULCAN (of wukanus, lat, of wands f 
ing, and candens growing hot) according to 
Phurnutus he was the ſon of Jupiter and 

uno, or according to Heſiod the fon of Juno 
alone. Jupiter being angry with him hurled 
him out of heaven, and he was falling from 
morning until ſun-ſet, when he pitched upon 
the iNand Lemnos, but was much diſpirited 
and lame, Hg was Jupiter's founder, and 
with his ſervants, the Cyclops forged his 
bolts, and taught the Lemnians the ſmith's 

trade. He is alſo called Mulciber, 

VULCA'NIAN, of, or belonging to Vulcan. 

VULCA'NO, a name given to mountains that 
belch or - vomit fire, aſhes, cinders, ſtones, 
&c, ſo called from Vulcan, the poetical god 
of fire. 

VULGAR, adj, (of vp/gar:s, lat, of pulgus the 

| rabble) 1 common, ordinary, general. 2 of, 
or belonging to the common people, or mob. 
4 vile, mean, trivial. 

VULGAR, ſub, the common people, the rude 
multitude, the rabble. 

The VULGAR tranſlation of the Bible (called 
alſo the Vulgate) an ancient Latin tranſlation 
of the bible, and the only one the church 
of Rome acknowledges authentic; it was 
tranſlated verbatim from the Septuagint, 

VU'LGAR fractions (in Arithmetic) the or- 
dinary, or common fractions, ſo called in 
diſtinction to decimal ones, 

VU'LGARLY, 1 commonly, generally. 2 
meanly, baſely. 

VU'LGATE. See VVL GAR tranſlation of the 
Bible. 3 

VULNERABLE (of vulnerabilis, lat. of wul- 
nus 3 wound) that may be wounded. 

VULNERARY, adj. (of vulnerarius, lat. of 


nere to wound) a wounding. þ 

VULNUFIC (of wulnificus, lat. of wulaus 8 
wound, and facto to make) making, or cauſe- 
ing wounds, | = 

VU'LPINARY (of wulpinaris, lat, of vulpes 8 
fox)- of; or belonging to a fox, cunning, 
craftys . 

VU'LPIN (of vulpinus, lat. of wulpes a fox) 
. of, or belonging to a fox, crafty, cunning, 
wiley, ſubtil. 

VULTUOSE (of wultuoſus, lat, of vultus the 
coyntenance) 1 of a ſullen, ſour, or grim 
countenance, big looks, frowning. 2 af- 
feed, or making many faces, 8 

VULTURE (of wultur, lat.) the name of 
rayenous bird of prey. 

VULTURINE (of wulterinus, lat, of vultur a 
vulture) 1 of, or belonging to a vulture, 2 
of the nature of a vulture, rapacious, G 

VU'LTYA, lat, 1 the female pudenda, 2 the 
vagina uteri, 3 the uterus, womb, or matrix. 

U'VULA, lat. (a dim. of uv a grape) a round, 
ſoft, ſpongeous body, ſuſpended from the pa- 
late, near the foramina of the noſtiils, per- 
pendicularly over the glottis. 

UXBRIDGE, [W. lon. 23 min. lat. 5 18. 
31“. ] a town of Midgleſcx, in the road from 
London to Oxford, governed by two bailiffs, 
two conſtables, and two headboroughs 53 and 
is independent, tho* a hamlet, of Great 
Hillingdon, It has a market on thurſday, 
and fairs on July the 2orh, and September 
the 29th; and it gives tte title of earl to 


the noble family of Paget. The river Cola 
| comes hither in two ftreams, over the largeſt 
of which it has a ſtone bridge to Bucking- 
hamſhire. Diſtant from London 15 com- 
puted, and 18 meaſured miles, 


wulnus a wound) 1 of, or belonging to a UXO/RIOUS (of wxorius, lat. of uxor a wife) 


wound, 2 good to hea] wounds, traumatic, 


that dotes on his wife, 


VULNERARY, ſub. a cure for wounds, or a; To V YE with, to emulate, to uſe endeavours 


medicine that is good for a wound, © trau- 
matic, 


VULYER A'TION (of wulneratio, lat. of wal- 


to excel another. 
U'ZIFUR (with Chemiſts) a cinnabar made 
of ſulphur and mercury, 


6 


—— 


W. 


w, is the twenty-fir{t letter of our alphabet, and is com- 
pounded, as its name implies, of two V's. 


This letter, 


though never uſed by the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, 
was uſed by the Arabians, and all the northern nations, the Teu- 
tones, Saxons, Britons, &c. But ſtill it is not uſed by the French, 
Italians, Spaniards, or Portugueze, except in proper names, and 
other terms borrowed from Janguages in which it is originally uſed, 
and even then is ſounded like the ſingle V. This letter is of an 
ambiguous nature, being a conſonant at the beginning of words, 


and a vowel at the end; for it ſtands before all vowels, except u, 


as 


as in water, wedge, winter, wonder, and follows the vowels a, e, ,, 
and unites with them into a kind of double vowel, or diphthong, 


as in /aw, few, @ 


10; it allo goes before r, and follows 5, and 
wear, thwart ; it goes before h alſo, though it is 


really ſounded aſter it, as in when, what, &c. In ſome words it 


is obſcure, as in /hadoww, to ſav, 


W AG 


| O WA'BBLE, to wriggle about, to move 
found irregularly, as an arrow does ſome- 
times. 

WAD, 1 the fluffing of chairs, infide of 2 
coach, &c. 2 a fort of flocks of ſilk, coarſe 

flannel, or cotton. 4 a bunch of pesſe, 
raw, ſtraw, &c, 4 a topple uſed in charg- 
ing A gun, | 4 1 

To WA D, x to fluff, 2 to put wadding into 
a coat, &Cc. | l 

WADDEMOLE, WO/DDEMEL, or WO'D. 
DENEL, coarſe ſtuff afed for the covering 
cf the collars of cart horſes. ' | 

WA'DDING, uff put between the infide | 

and outfide of a coat, &c, f 
To WA'DDLE, to totter, as a duck does, 
WA'DDLES, the ſtones of a cock. | 
"To WADE, 1 to go through, 2 to go into 

the water. 5 to penetrate, to dive into. 

WAD- beck (with. Gunners) a tod, or ſtaff, 
with an iron turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a: 

ſerew, to dra the wads or oak ham out of 2 
gun, when it is to be unloaded. 

WA FER, 1 a thin ſort of cake, 2 paſte 
dried for ſealing letters. 3 (with Roman 
Catholics) the conſecrated bread given in 
the ſacrament, | 

. WAFT, a bgoal, or fign made to ſnhips, or 
ats, for men to come on boatd in cafe of 
danger, c. 

To WAFT, 1 to convey, 2 to carry over. 
 WA/FTERS, r frigates to convoy merchant- 
men. 2 officers created under Fdward IV. 
to look after, or guard the fiſhery, 

To WAG, to move, to flir, to ſhakes ; 

A WAG, a merry fellow, a droll, 

WAG- tail, the name of a bird, : 

Wa Ga, a weight, a quantity of woo], cheeſe, 
Kc. of 256 pound. 

To WAGE, 1 to lay a wager. 2 to enter up- 
= to begin a war, 3 to proſecute, as the 
2. 

WA GER, 1a bett. 2 (in Law) an offer of 
making an oath, that a man detains not the 
3 nor owes any thing to the plain - 


2 


þ 


| 


WA'/GES, hire, reward for ſervice, ſalary, | 


; 


1 


ſtipend. 

WA GGERV, waentonneſs, frolickſome, or 
merry pranks, 

WA'GGISH, merry, wanton, frolickſome. 

To WA'GGLE, to joggle, to be always in 

wotion. 


widow, & c. 


W AK 


WA'GGON, a fort of long cart with four 
wheels. 

WAGGONAGE, money paid for the bite, 
or driving of waggons. 

WA'GGONER, x the driver of a waggon. 2 
a northern conſtellation, near the fign Tay. 
rus, otherwiſe called Auriga. 

Walk, 1 ſtolen goods which a thi:f, being 
purſued, fires, and leaves behind him in the 
way. 2 any thing that is found and claimed 
by nobody, which is a regality, and belongs to 
the king. | | 

WATFARING, travelling, 

WAILING, lamentatioh. 

WAIN, a cart, or waggon, 

WATNABLE, that my be tilled, plowable, 

WATINAGE, 1 cariiage by a wain, or cart. 
2 the furniture of a wain, or cart, 

WAINCOPE, thit part to which the hinder 
oxen are voked to draw the wain, 

WAINFLEE 1, [E. lon, 30 min. lat. 653“. 
10ʃ.] is a neat compact town of Lincola- 
ſhire, ſituate at the beginning of the fem, 
noted for a charity- ſchool, founded by Wil- 
liam Pattin, biſhop of Wincheſter, It has 
a matket on ſaturday. Diftant from Lon- 
don 102 computed, and 124 meaſured miley 
and 29 from Lincoln, 

WAINSCOT, the timber- work that lines the 
walls of rooms, being uſually in pannels to 
ſerve inflead' of hangings. 

To WAINSCOT, to line the walls of a 
room with wainſcot, 

Walk, à piece of timber two yards long and 
one foot broad. 

To WAIT, 1 to flay for, er expect. 
ſerve, or attend upon. 

To WAIT en, 1 to accompany, ar to go 2. 
long. 2 to go to viſit, 3 to come to be 
with, . 

Wal' TER, 1 one that waits on a perſon, ot 
an affair. 2 a plate to ſet gloſſes on, 

WAITES, or WAITS, a ſoit of muſic, Qt 
muſicians, | 

To WAIVE, to quit, forfake, or abandon, 

WATVED, the ſame for women as outlay 
for men, for contemptuouſly refuſing to 29. 
pear, - 

WATWARD, See WaAywaRD.' f 

WAKE, 1 that ſmooth water which a ſip 
makes a- ſtern her, and ſhews which way ſhe 
goes. 2 2 country feaſt obſerved 8 


2 lo 


To WAKE, x to rouze one from fleep. 2 to a- 


WAKEFIELD, [W. len, 17. 22“, lat. 53“. 


WA'KE-MAN the chief magiſtrate of Rio- 
WAKE-ROBIN, arum ; 


WALD. a wood, a wild woody ground. | 
WALDEN, E. lon, 15 min. lat. 529. fl.] 2 


the firſt wedneſday in May, and July the 


WALES, -a principality of England. "bounded 


* 


WAL. 

the Sunday next after the ſoint's day to whom 
the church is dedicated, in which they uſed 
to ſeaſt and dance all nigbt. It had its riſe 
from a letter that Gregory the Great fent 
ro Melitus the abbot, who came into Eng- 
land with St. Auſtin, in theſe words, It 
may be therefore permitted them, on the 
« dedication days, or other ſolema days of 
* maityrs, to make them bowers about the 
4 churches, and refreſhing themſelves, and 
' feaſting together after a good religious fort ; 
© kill their oxen now to the glory of God 
* and increaſe of charity, which before they 
s were wont to ſacrifice to the Devil, &c. 
But now the feafting part is all that is te- 
tained, 3 (in Irelend) is the fitting up all 
night with a desd cor pſe. 


wake from fleep. 3 to watch, or for- 
dear ſleeping. 


40'. } a laige welk built town of the weſt-; 
riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate cn the river 
Calder, which is made nevigable from the 
Ouſe to Halliſax, and has a bridge over it. 
Tho' this town is no corporation, 'tis ſaid 
to be as populous as York, and carries on a 
grezt manufacture of cloth. It has many 
neat buildings, and confilts chiefly of three 
large ſtreets, ceutering near the church, which 
5 a large lofty Gothic ſtructure, with a 
ſpire, one of the higheſt in the county. In 
the market-place is a beautiful croſs, being 
an open colonade of the Doric order, fup-, 
porting a dome, and a lantern at the top, 
under which'is a toom where the public bu- 
lineſs is tranſacted, Here is a chatity- 
ſchool for 63 children, markets on thurſ- 
day and friday, and fairs on tueſday before 
palm · ſunday, June the 24th, the firſt and 
third tueſday in Auguſt, and October the 
ziſt. Diſtant from London 133 computed, 


and 172 meaſured miles, and 24 fiom Vork. 
WAKEFUL, 1 apt, ready to awake, 


2 that 
does not fleep, vigilant. 


pon in Yorkſhire. 
the name of an 


town in Efſex, on the borders of Cambridge- 
ſhire, It was incorporated by Edward VI. 
vith twenty-four aldermen, from whom a 
treaſurer and two affiftants were choſen ; but 


by a charter from William III. it bas a}, 


mayor. The "market is on faturday ; the 
fairs on February the 24th,'March the 2 5th, 


25th, Here is an almſhouſe well endow- 
ed, and a free-ſchool on a royal faundztion. 
Diſtant from London 3 5 computed, and 42 


| 


WA TL 
| by Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Herefordſhire, and 
Monmouthfhire on the eaſt ; and ſurround- 
ed by the Iriſh channel on the other quar- 
ters, It was once a famous and diſtin king- 
dom, whither the ancient Britons retired, 
rather than ſubmit to the Saxons ; and ex- 
tended eaſtward to the Severn, till Offa 
drove the inhabitants from the plain coun- 
tries, and made a dike, which he threw up 
from the conflux of the Wye and Severn 
to Cheſter, their boundary; and prohibited 
them from paſſing that dike armed on pain 
of lofing their right hands; however they 
continued unconquered till the reign of 
Edward I, when that prince ſubdued and 
beheaded Llewellin, the laſt of the race of 
the Britiſh princes, ſent queen Eleanor to 
Wiles, who was delivered in Caernarvon 
caftle of a ſon, whom the king protl-imed 
prince of Wales, to whom the Welch pa- 
tiently ſubmitted, as being born in their 
own country, and have ever fince quietly 
ſubmitted to the ſovereignty of England, It 
has its own judges, four biſhops, in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, courts of juſtice, equi- 
ty, &c, and its own language, which 1e- 
mains the leaft mixed with foreign words of 
any in Europe, notwithſſanding their long 
communication with the Engliſh. Wales is 
divided into two patts; North Wales, con- 
taining the counties of Angleſea, Caernar- 
von, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Mont- 
gomery 3 South Wales, containing the coun- 
ties of Brecknoc, Cardigan, ' Carmarthe 
Glamorgan, Pembroke, and Radnor, See 
thoſe. It formerly had another diviſion cal- 
led Powiſland, and each of them had n 
prince, 
WALK, 22 path, or place to walk in, 2 a 
walking, or ſhort journey on foot. 
To WALK, 1 to carry about. 2 to ge about 
for pleaſure or exerciſe, 3 to go, or march. 
4 to appear, er trouble, as a ſpirit that walks 
in © houſo. 
WALKER, r one that walks, 2 a fuller, 
NMgbe- WALKER, a common trull. 
WA'LKERS, foteſteis, or thoſe that guard 
the foreſt. | | 
WALL, 12 partition, or ineloſure of flane, 
brick, &c, 2 the fortifications of 4 town. 
3 the place of honour in walking the fires 
To WALL, to incloſe with a wall, in 
W AT L-creeper, a fort of bird, 
WaAaliL-zye, a blemiſhed eye. 
WALL. #:2ver, the name of a flower, well 
known, | 
WALL. ionſe, a bug. 
WALL-trce, an eſpalier. 
Wal.L. wert, the name of an herb. Gs 
WALLET, a fort of trevelling bag with two 
diviſions, | AY | 
WALLINGFORD, [W. long. 18. 8“, fat, 
5 . 36/.] a very ancient town in Berk 


meaſured miles, and 24 from Chelmsford. 


Hire, of conſiderabls Hgure in the time of 
vs 


WAL 
- the Saxons, but was utterly, defiroyed. 4 
the Danes, A. D. 1008. however it was ſoon 
rebuilt, and was eſteemed a borough in the 
reign of Edward the confeſſor. It is at pre- 
ſent not ſo conſiderable as former!y, but ſlill it 
zs a large handiome town on the Thames, 
which is here three hundred yards broad, and 
has a bridge over it; here is alſo a good 
market · houſe, and a town-hall, where the 
aſſizes are ſometimes held, and the quarter- 
ſeſſions for this borough, When in its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate it had twelve churches, of 
which only one remains fit for uſe. It is 


governed by a mayor, high ſteward, fix al- 


dermen, a town-cle:k, two bailiffs, a cham- 
berlain, and eighteen aſſiſtants. The markets 
are on tueſday and friday; the - fairs are on 
April the 3d and 25th, thurſday before 
Eaſter, Whit- wonday, June the 24th, 
September the 13th, November the 1ſt, and 
December the 6:h. The chief ſupport of 
the town 1s the malt trade, and the carriage 
of corn by water to London, It ſends two 
members to parliament, as it has from the 
beginning, who are choſen by the inhabi- 


tants, paying ſcot and lot, who are about! 


one hundred and fifty. Diſlant from Lon- 

don 38 computed, and 46 meaſured miles, 

and 14 from Reading. 

V A'LLOP, a roll, or lump, as of fat. 

To WALLO W, to roll, or tumble, both in a 
proper and figurative ſenſe, 

WA'LLOWISH, infipid, 

WALNUT, a fort of large net well known. 

WALSALL, [W. lon. 2 deg. lat. 529. 37'.] 
a town corporate in Staffordſhiie, firuate on 
a hill, and watered by a little river that runs 

ſouth into the Thames, It is governed by a 
mayor, and has a good market on tueſday. 
Near the town are ſeveral iron mines, which 

. employ the inhabitants in making ſpurs, 

bridle - bits, ſtirrups, &c. Diſtant from Lon- 


don 92 computed, and 113 meaſured miles, 
To WANT, 1 to lack, or need, 2 to be 


and 18 from Stafford. 

WALSHAM NOETH, E. lon, 19. 30. lat. 
529, 53'.] a market- town in Norfolk, ſi- 
tuate in a level, not far from the ſea, It has 
a plentiful market for corn, fleſh, &c. on 
thurſday, and a free - ſchool. Diſtant from 
London 100 computed, and 121 meaſured 
miles, and 12 from Norwich. 

WA'LSINGHAM, E. lon, 1 deg, lat. 529. 
56˙.] a pretty good town in Norfolk, about 

four miles from the ſea, famous for the ruins 
of a monaſtery founded about four hundred 

years before the diſſolution, which had a 
ſhrine of the virgin Mary, almoſt as much 
frequented at one time as Thomas Becket's 
at Canterbury. The ſoil here produces a- 

_ bundance of ſaffron and ſoutherwood. It has 

a market on*friday ; and had formerly two 
churches, Diſtant from London 92 com- 
puted, and 116 meaſured miles, and 27 | 

rom Norwich. 


WAN 

WALTHAM, in Hampſhire, [W. lon, 10, 
10“. lat. 509. 57] has the name of Bi- 

ſhops-Weltbam, from a ſtately palace the 
biſhops of Wincheſter had here, deſtroyed in 
the civil wars, It has a market on ſaturday, 
a fair on the firſt of Auguſt, and a charity. 
ſchool, In the year 1723, there was a geng 
of deer- ſtealers called the Blacks of Waltham, 

becauſe they blacked their faces when they 
robbed the neighbouring foreſt. Diſtant from 
London 54 computed, and 65 meaſured 
miles, and 10 f.om Wincheſter. ; 

WALTHAM-CROSS, [E. Jon, 5 min. lat. 

519. 42'.} a poſt town, partly in Middle. 

ſex and pertly in Hartfordſhire, and a god 
thoroughfare in the Ware toad, ſituate 
on the weſt ſide of the tiver Lea. It 
has a (mall market on tueſday, and fairs 09 
May the 3d, Auguſt the 16th, and Septem- 
ber the 15th. Diſtant from London 10 
- computed, and 12 meaſured miles, 
WALTHAM an the WQLD, IW. lon. 46 
min. lat, 522. 47/.] a poor town in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, beyond that billy, heathy, ber- 
ren tract called Wreking in the Wold ; it 
has, however, a charity-ſchool, a market 
on thurſday, and a fair September the $th, 

Diſtant from London 76 computed, and 31 

meaſured miles, and 19 from Leicefter, 

To WA'MBLE, 1 to riſe up, as ſeething wa- 
ter does. 2 to wabble, as an arrow, 4 to 
want food. 

WAN, pale-faced, faint and feeble in counte- 
Nance, 

WAND, a red, or twig. 

To WAN DER, 1 to ſtray, or ſtragęle about, 
2 to go cut of the way. 

WANE, decreaſe, or decline. 

To WANE, to decreaſe, or dacline. 

WA*NLASS (in Hunting) as driving the wen- 
laſs, 1. e. driving the deer to the ſtand. 

WANT, 1 need, or occaſion, 2 indigence, 
or poverty, 3 leſs than expected. 


without, Milton. 3 to miſs one. 4 to be 
in want, to be poor. 5 to be wanting, cr 
miſſing. 

WANTAGE, [W. lon, 19. 22“. lat. 51“. 
34 .] a neat town in Berkſhire, the bitth- 
place of king Alfred, It has a market on 
ſaturday, and fairs on July the 7th, and Oc- 
tober the 6th, A little river runs by it out 
of the vale of white horſe into the Ocke. 
It is ſituate in a fine ſporting country, aud 
there are frequent races on the downs. Di- 
ſtant from London 50 computed, and 59 
meaſured miles, and 20 from Reading. 

WA'NTEY, a ſurcingle, or large girth for ? 

pack · horſe. 

WA'NTON, adj. 1 gay, airy, gameſome, full 
of play or ſport, 2 laſcivious, impudent- 3 

, rogiſh, flippant, 4 nice, or delicate, 5 l. 
regular. 


en ſub, a perfog full of play. I 


 WARD-penry, or WA/RDAGE, the money 


WARE, | under the meridien of London, lat. 


1 
To WA'NTON, 1 to play. 2 to flow looſe · 


ly, or careleſly, 


WAPENTAKE, a divifion of a county, the 
' ** ſame as hundred ; a word chiefly uſed in the 


counties north of the river Treat. 

Wal, 1 a ſtate of hoftility between two na- 
tions, powers, ſtates, provinces, or parties, 
2 a word uſed in poetry for fighting or 
comber, 3 arms, 4 open defiance, 

To WAK, to m»ke war, or go to war, 

To WARB-.E, 1 to ſing, as birds do. 2 to 
fing in 'a trilling or quavering way, 3 to 
murmur or purl, as a brook or ſtream. 

WARBRIDGE, [W. lon. 5. 16“. lat. 50%. 
37. ] « town in Cornwall, fituate on the 
Camal; over which it has a bridge, much 
the largeſt in the county, It hes a market 
on ſaturday, and fairs on May the iſt, June 
the 11th, and Auguſt the 1ff. Diftant tom 
London 195 computed, and 248 mealured 
miles, and 28 from Launcefton. 

WARD, 1 part of a city, 2 part of a fo- 
ie}, 3 an apartment in an hoſpital, 4 a 
priſon, or particular diviſion of it 5 a pu 
pil, or orphan under guardianſhip. 6 a keep- 
er of a priſon, 7 part of a lock, 83 
watching, or keeping ward. 


contributed to watch and ward. 

To WARD), 1 to watch. 2 to keep off, par- 
ry, or put afide z as a blow. 

WA'/RDEN, 12 keeper, or guardian. 2 the 
head of a college, anſwering to the maſter. 
3 a gooler, 4 a large fine fort of pear. 

WA'/KDEN of rhe mint, an officer who re- 
ceives the gold and filver brought in by the 
merchants, pays them for it, and overſees 
the other officers. 

Lord Wal DEN of rhe cinque ports, the go- 
vernor of thoſe noted havens, who has the 
authority of an admiral, and ſends out writs 
in his own name, 

WANRDENSEHIP, the office of a warden. 

WA&alRD. mote, or WARD mote ccurt, a court 
held in every ward in London. 

WA'RDER, a beadle or Haff - man, who keeps 
watch or gua'd in the day-time, 

WA RD RS of 1be tower, called Yeoman ⁊vbar- 


WAR 
Hartford, In the year 1408 it was drowned 
by floods from the up - lands, and fluices or 
wares having been made to preſerve it from 
the like, the town thence took its name. 
| When the Danes came up the I hames and 
Lea to this place, they built a fort here, and 
to ſecure it from Altred's army, they raiſed 
the water round it by building dams. The 
abundance of water here gave riſe to that uſe- 
ful project of cutti g a channel for convey- 
ing the New-river to London, It has a very 
good market on tueſd-y, and fairs on March 
the 25th, July the 27th, and September the 
7th. A conſd:rable trade is carried on here 
in malt, of which great quantities are carrie 
ed to London; and it has ſeveral good inns : 
at one of them, the crown, is the famous 
large bed which is twelve feet ſquare, Di- 
fant from London 20 computed, and 22 
meaſured miles, and 2 from Hartford, 
WARE, 1 commodities, goods, merchan - 
dize, 2 adam in a river. 
WARE.- houſe, a houſe to put wares in. 
WA'REHAM, [W. Ion. z“. 15'. lat. 50. 
45˙.] a borough town in Dorſetſhite, fitu- 
ate in the healthieſt part of the county, tho" 
ſurrounded by the. Fidele and Frome, and 
that bay on whi:h Pool ſtands. It was a 
Roman town, end reckoned the oldeſt, if 
not the largeſt, in the county, it having had 
eight churches, now reduced to.three, And 
it had a mint, and was defended by a cofile 
and walls; and was a noted harbour before 
the ſea retreated from it, It now confifts 
chiefly of two ſtreets 3 has a market on ſa- 
torday ; and fairs on April the 6 b, June 
the 24th, and Auguſt the 3ift, The cor- 
poration conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, town+ 
clerk, fix capital burgeſſes, and twelve com- 
mon- council. It ſends two members to par- 
liament, Diſtant from London go compured, 
and 108 meaſured miles, and 16 from Dor- 
cheſter. 
WA'RFARE, going to war, a military ex- 
dition, 
WA'RIANGLES, a kind of noiſy raven us 
birds in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire, that 
prey upon other birds which, When they 


ders, are cfficers who attend at the gate of 
the tower of London, to take account of all 
perſons who come into it; alſo, to attend 
priſoners of tate, &c. 

WARDROBE, a place where the garments of 
kings and great perſons are kept. 

CK of the WARDROBE to the king, an of- 
ficer who keeps en inventory ot ald things 
belonging to the king's wardrobe. 


ay 5, ] a market-town in Fartfordfhire 
nus te on the eaſt fide of the Lea. It was 
founded A. D. 914. and began to be of note 
in the reign of king John, when the high 
road to the north was laid through it, ſo that 

— K increaſed by degrees to the eclipfing of 


| 


have taken, they hang them upoa thorns 
or prickles, and tear them in pieces and de- 
vour them. : 
WA'/RINESS, 1 prudence, circundpeRion, 2 
ſayingnels, economy. 
WARK, or WERK, a work or building. 
WA'RLIKEF, 1 belonging to the war, mili- 
tary. 2 that loves the war, valiant, 
WARM, 1 temperate, neither too hot or 
cold, 2 paſſionate. 3 eager, urgent, 4 
having wherewithal to hve. | 
To WARM, 1 to heat, or make warm. 2 
to become warm, 3 to anger, or make an- 


- . 


gry. . * 
WA RMING- pan, a chamber utenſil, well 


known, 
E X x x x WM. 


WAR 


WAR 


WARMINSTER, IW. ion. 29. 16, lat. 617. WARRANTVY, 1 a covenant to ſecure a 


18˙.] a town of Wiltſhire, ſituate on the 

Deveril near the ſource of the Willybourn. 

*Tis a populous place, with many good 

inns, and is of much more conſequence 

than moſt of the boroughs of this county, 
though it ſends no members to parliament. 

It is very famous for a great corn market on 

Saturday, and the malt trade here is greater 

than in any town of the weſt, and here is 

alſo a conſiderable trade in wool and cloth. 

Its fairs are April the 31th, Auguſt the 

10th, and October the 28th. Diſtant from 

London 380 computed, and 99 meaſured 

miles, and 24 from Saliſbury. 

WARM TH, moderate heat, in a proper and 
figurative ſenſe. 

To WARN, 1 to tell, or give notice of a 
thing. 2 to admoniſh, 3 to bid one pro- 
vide himſelf elſewhere. 4 to ſummon a 
perſon to appear in a court of juſtice. 

WARNEL-ev2rms, worms within the ſkin on 
the backs of cattle, | 

WARNING, the action of the verb, To warn. 

WARNING. ⁊obeel (of a clock) is the third 
or fourth wheel, according to its diſtance 
from the firſt wheel. | 

WA'RNOTH, a forfeit of double rent by the 
tenants of Dover- caſtle, if they fail at the 
day. | PINE 

To WARP, 1 to make a warp, 2 to toſs, or 


WARRINGTON, 


bargain, 2 authority, 


WA'RREN, 1 aplace privileged to keep hares, 


conies, patridges and pheaſants. 2 a device 
for preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of 
a river, to the end that they may be taken 


at pleaſure, 
WA'RRENER, a keeper of a warren, 
WA'RRIER, or WA'RRIOUR, one that 


has been uſed to the wars, 

W. lon. 29. 320. lat. 
53. 26/.-] a market-town in Lancaſhire, 
with a fine ſtone bridge over the Merſey, 
leading to Cheſhire, and is pretty large, 
neat, old built, populous and rich, with 
a conſiderable market on wedneſday, noted 
for lamprey, and all ſorts of fiſh, fleſh, corn, 
and cattle, and it bas a particular market 
once a week for huckaback, the manu- 
facture of its neighbourhood ; its fairs are 
on July the 25th, and November the 29th, 
It gives the title of earl to the noble family 
of Booth. Diftant from London 136 com- 
computed, and 182 meaſured miles, and 49 
from Lancafter. 


WA'RSCOT, a contribution, anciently uſed 


to be paid, towards war or armour. 


WART, 1 alittle hard kaob, or excreſcence 


on the ſkin like a pea, 2 a ſpungy ſubſtance 
growing near the eye of a horſe. 3 a ſub- 
ſtance growing in the middle of a flower. 


throw about, Ailton. 3 ro caſt, as boards WA'RY, 1 prudent, provident, cautious, 


do when they are cut before they are tho- 


wiſe. 2 thrifty. 


roughly dry, 4 to draw a ſhip into port by WA'RY-angle, 1 a ſort of bird, 2 kind of 


faſtening a rope a ſhore, or otherwiſe, and mag-pie, 
WARWICK, [W. lon. 1+ 32“. lat, 525. 


drawing it in by the capſton. 
WARP, 1 the theads that run lengthwiſe in 
a piece of ſtuff. 2 a hawſer, or any other 
ſmall rope to warp up. a ſhip. 3 a mole, 
VA'RRANT, 1 an order, or authentic pow- 
er, an inſtrument whereby a perſon autho- 
rizes another to do ſomething. 2 an order 
for a place at court, &c. 3 a letter of at- 
torney, whereby a perſon authorizes another 
to do ſumething in his name, and warrants 
his aQtion, 4 power, or authority, 5 per- 
miſſion, or leave, 
To WA/RRANT, 1 fo ſecure, to maintain. 
2 to aſſure, or promiſe. 3 (with Horſemen) 
a jockey that ſells a horſe, is by an inviola. | 
ble cuſtum to warrant him; and in caſe he 
is fold under ſuch infirmities that are not — 
viouſly diſcovered, and ſo may eſcape the 
buyer, he is obliged, in nine days, to refund 
the money, and take back the horſe : bee! 
he does not warrant him clear of ſuch infir- 
mities as may be ſeen and diſcerned, | 
erk of the WARRANTS, an officer, in the 
common: pleas, who enters all warrants of 
attorney for pl:intiff and defendant. 
W&O&RANTABLE, that may be warranted, 
or defended. 
WA/RRANTER, the perſon who covenants | 


or ptomiſes to ſccuro a thing to the purchaſer, 


2 See WARIANGLES, 


20ʃ.] the capital of Warwickſhire, is a fine 
borough town, fituate on the Avon, over 
which is a ſtone bridge. All the ways lead- 
ing to it are cut through a rock of free- 
fione, on which it ſtands, It is a pretty 
large town, conſiſting of ſeveral ſpacious 
ſtreets, well built and regular, and all meet- 
ing in the centre of the town, Though it 
is very populous, it has now only two 
churches, but it formerly had fx churches 
and fix monaſteries, The town- houſe is 
built of free- ſtone, ſupported by pillars, in 
which the aſſizes and quarter- ſeſſions are 
held. Here are three charity- ſchools, in 
which 62 boys and 42 girls are taught and 
cloathed ; an hoſpital for twelve decayed gen- 
tlemen ; another for eight poor women; 
and two others for decayed tradeſmen, The 
town is ſupplied with water by pipes from 
ſprings half a mile off, It has markets on 
wedneſday and ſaturday ; and fairs on the ſe· 
cond monday in Lent, May the ift, June 
the 24th, Auguſt the 24th, and October the 
28th, Queen Mary incorporated it, and 


Charles II. re- incorporated it, and it is bo 
governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve al- 


dermen, and twenty - four hurgeſſes, or com- 
trade in malt, 
Here 


mon- council. It has & 


WAS 


Here is a ſtrong caſtle fituate on a rock 40 
feet higher than the Avon, but on the north 
fide even with the town, This town, as. 


well as Holland in Lincolnſhire, gives the | 


title of earl to the noble family of Rich, as 
it did formerly to the Nevils, and that of duke 
to others, and it ſends two members to par- 
liament, Diſtant from London 67 com- 
quted, and 88 meaſured miles, | 

WARWICKSHIRE, an inland county of 
England; partly in the dioceſe of Worceſter, 
and partly in that of Litchfield and Coven- 
ventry. It is bounded on the north with 

| Staffordſhire z with Northamptonſhire and 
Leiceſterſhire on the eaſt ; with Oxfordſhire 
and Glocefterſhire on the ſouth 3 and with 

| Worceſterſhire on the weſt, It is divided 

into two parts, the Feldon and the Wood» 
land, i, e, the champain, and the woody 
country; parted in ſome ſort by the Avon 
running obliquely through the middle of the 
county from north eaſt to ſouth weſt, It is 
about 110 miles in circumference, contains 
about 670,000 acres; and is divided into 
five hundreds, in which are twenty 
market-towns, and one hundred and fifty- 
eight pariſhes, and it ſends fix members to 
parliament, The ſoil is very rich, and 
yields abundance of corn and wood, 

WAS, the preterperfect tenſe of the verb to be. 

WASE, a wreath of cloth, &c. to be laid un- 
w any veſſel or burden that is born on the 

ead. | 

WASH, 1 food for hogs. 2 a lotion for waſh- 
ing. 3 a lotion for beautifying, 4 ten 
ſtrikes of oiſters. a ſhallow part of a ri- 
ver, or arm of the ſea. 

To WASH, 1 to cleanſe with water, or any 
other liquor. 2 to bathe, to water, to lave. 
3 to run by, or near to. 4 to purge, to 
cleanſe. 5 (with Painters) to lay colours, 
as Indian ink, biſtre, &c, on a defign drawn 
with a pen or crayon, to make it appear the 
more natural, by adding the ſhadows of pro- 
minencies, apertures, & c. and imitating the 
particular matters the piece conſiſts of. 


WAT 


| WA'SSELERS, thoſe who go a waſſeling. 

WAVSSELING, a going about at Chriſtmaſs, 
Twelfth. tide, &c. with a bowl, ſinging a 
Chriſtmaſs- carol, and begging good cheer, 

money, e. | 

WAST, or WASTE, adj. 1 good for nothing, 
2 uncultivated, not tilled. bs 

WAST, or WASTE, ſub. 1 ravaging, de- 
ſtroying, ſpoiling. 2 profuſion. 3 ſpoil or 
decay of a houſe or lend, to the prejudice of 
an heir, &c. 4 the middle of the body. 
the middle part of > ſhip. 6 thoſe lands that 

are not in any men's occupation, but lie in 
common. 7 looſe ſheets of a printed book, 
kept by the printer, or bookſeller, to per- 
fe& books that are imperfect. fo 

WASTE-6-0& (with Merchants) a memorial, 
or memorandum book. 

WASTE of the fore, is when a min cuts 
down his own woods within the foreſt with- 
out leave, 

WASTE coat, a man's garment woin under 
the coat, | | 

To WASTE, 1-to ſpend, or conſume. 2 to 

ſpoil, lay wafte, or ruin, 3 to decay, 4 to 

grow towards an end. F 

WA'/STER, a deſtioyer. 

WA'/STORS, thieves, or robbers, 

WATCH, 1 a guard in the night. 2 the 
fourth part of the night. 3 a ſet portion 
of time for keeping watch. 4 8 pocket, 
clock. | 

To WATCH, 1 to fit up at night. 2 to look 

to, to be upon one's guard, 3 to watch and 
ward. 4 to fit up with a fick perſon. 5 to 

_ obſerve one narrowly, . 

WATCH-vork, the inner parts of a watch, 

or any movement which is deſigned to 

ſhew the hours without ſtriking. 

WATCH-- rower, a tower for a watchman to 
ſtand upon. : 

WA'TCHET, a kind of pale blue. 

WATCHET, [W. lon. 3*. 25” lat. 518, 
15. | an ancient little port of Somerſetſhire, 
fituate on the Severn ſea; it has very few 
veſſcls belong to it, and thoſe trade in coals, 
or as coaſters to Briſtol, where they ſupply 


WA'SH- brew, ſmall oatmeal ſteeped in wa- 
ter, and cleanſed, and afterwards boiled to a 
jelly, otherwiſe called flummery. 

The WA/SHES, the marſhes in Lincolnſhire, 

WASHING, 1 the action of the verb, to 
waſh, 2 (with Goldſmiths) are the lotions 
whereby they draw the parcicles of gold and 
ſilver out of the aſhes, earth, ſweepings, &c. 

WA'SHY, feeble, weak, 

WA'SKITE, a kind of Virginian hawk. 

Wasp, a ſort of Ringing fly, well known, 

WA'/SPISH, peeviſh, fretful, ill humoured. 

WA'SSEL, a common feaſt, a feſtival ſong 
ſung about from door to door about the time 
of the Epiphany. 

WA'SSEL bezol, or WA'STEL-bozv, a large 
_= bowl carrftd by wallclers at Chiiſt- 
Mals. 


the glaſs-· houſes with aſhes of ſea · weed. It 
his a market on ſaturday, and a fair on 
Auguſt the 25th, Diſt nt from London 
126 computed, and 153 meaſured miles, 
and 53 from Briſtol, 

Wa ICHFUL, 1 vigilsnt, attentive. 2 wake- 
ful. not ſubject to ſleep. 3 baving a careful 
eye over. ; 

WA'TER, 1 one of the four elements, being 
a cold, ſimple, fluid, and liquid body, 2 
urine, or piſs, 3 rain. 4 2 certain lufire 
and clearneſs of the colour of pearls, dia- 
monds, &c. thus called becauſe theſe were 
anciently thrught to be formed of congealed 
water, 5 3a river, lake, or pond, 6 tide, 
7 a certain luſtre in imitation of waves, ſet 


in ſilks, mohaics, Kc. 8 (with Chemiſts 
- 4 8 & | more 


WAT WAT 
more vſvaily called phlegm, is the fourth off part (with Refiners) aqua fortis, ſo names 
the five chemical principles, and one of the] becauſe it ſeparates gold from filver. 
p#flive ones. 9 (in Medicine, &c.) a kind] WA/TER-ſnake, a ſnake that lives in the 
of liquor, procured by art from divers bo-] water. 
dies, principally of the vegetable kind. WA'TER=ſpider, a ſpider that lives on the 

Simple WA'TER, that procured from one] water, | 


ſort of vegetables. WA'TER table (in ArchiteQure) a ſort of 
Compound WATER, that drawn from ſeveral | ledge left in one or brick walls, about 
ingredients. eighteen or twenty inches from the ground, 


To WATER, t to ſprinkle with water, to] from which pl. ce the thickneſs of the wall 
bathe, or waſh. 2 to give water to drink. | begins to abate. 

z to lay in water. 4 to give a luſtre to ſtuffs. WATER. trougb, a trough to hold water. 

WA'TERAGE, money paid for paſſage by WATER-ri, a tub to contain we ter. 
water. WA'TER-way (in a ſhip) is a ſmall ledge of 

WA'TER-orcher, the name of an herb. timber lying on the neck cloſe by the fides, 

WAI ER. bail y, an officer who collects the | to keep the wter from running down there, 
duties on the water, arreſts perſons on the \WA/TER 4vb-e/, an engine for raifing water 
Thames, &c. in great quantities out of a deep well. 

WA'TER bears, a ſort of bears at Spitſberg, W A'TER- 2villozw, the name of en herb. 
th-t live upon whit they catch io the ſea. jWA TERED, 1 waſhed, or ſo-ked in water, 

WA'/TER.- betony, the nme of an herb. 2 having drank, or been led to the weter, 

WAT#R-lorr, juft afloat, as a ſhip. . 3 made | ke wives, as ſtuffe. 

WA'IER e-lours, colours that are ground with WATERFORD, [W. lon 7 deg. lat, 820. 


. gum water. f 12“.] a city and port town, the capit-} of 

WA'TER-crezver, a nick name for a popiſh i Waterford county, in the province of Mun- 
altar. | | iter, ſituste on the river Sure, 8 miles 

WA TER engine, an engine driven by the | from the oce-n. It is one of the largeſt ci- 
water. : ties in Ireland, and it has a good foreign 

WA'TER-fall, a caſcade. trade, 

WA/TE& farcin, a diſeaſe in horſes. Wart RISH, like, or h-ving water, 

WA'TER-flag, the nam of an herb. + WA/TERMAN, one who carries paſſengers 


WA Tr R- gage, 1 an inſtrument to meaſure upon the water. 
the quantity ani depth of any water. 2a WA'TERY, 1 full, of, or having water, 2 
ſea-wall, or bank to keep off the water. | weak, ſudject to water, as the eyes. 
WA'TiR-garg, a trench to carry a ſtream of q The WA TERY plain, the ſuctace of the 
water, ea, 
WATER. gavel, a rent formerly paid for fiſh-' WA'TERY ſores, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
ing in, er other benefit received from ſome WA'TER Y. triplicity, the three ſigns of the 


river, or water, | zodiac, Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, 
WA'TER-bouſe, a reſervoir of water, WATFORD, [W. lon. 13 min, lat. 51“. 
 WA'TER- ly, the name of a flower. 41'.] ſmall town in Hartfordſhire, near 
WATER lock, a fenced watering place. which the WatlingRreet crofſes the Coln to 


WAI ER. mea ſure, a meaſure that exceeds the, St. Albans. The town con ſiſts of one Jong 


Winchefier meaſure, by about three . ſtreet, which in winter is extremely ditty; 
lons in a buſhel, uſed for ſelling coals in the; for the Coln having two freams here, its 


pool, &c. ; water, at the entrance of the town, is ſome- 
WATER mill, a mill driven by water, times ſo ſwelled by floods as to be unp-tha- 
WATER. murrain, a diſeaſe in black cattle. ble. Here is an almfhouſe, a charity ſchool 


WA':ER-graal, an ancient Saxon way of for 40 boys, and a handlome frre-ſchool, 
tri: or purg tion, when ſuſpected of a| and 1:veral other choritable foundations, It 
crime, by putting the hands into ſcalding has a market on tu-{day, and foirs on Trinity - 


water, monday for three days, and A uguſt the 24th. 
WA/TER-pepper, the name of an herb, Diſt nt from London 15 computed, and 17 
WA“ ER poiſe. an inſtrument for trying the meaſured miles, and 18 from Hartford. 

ſtrength of liquors. i IWaTLISGTON, [W. Jon. 1 deg, lat. 51“. 
WATER pot, an utenſil to hold water, 37/.] a ſmall town in Oxfordſhire, ſituste at 


WATER. ſcape, an aqueduct, or water-courſe. the foot of the Chiliern- hills. It bes 2 
WAT ER- ſcoot (with Gardeners) a young] market on ſaturd y, and fairs on Merch the 
ſprig, which ſprings cut of the root of a| 25th, and Ayguſt the 24th. Diſtant from 
tree. Landon 37 c mputed, and 43 meaſured 
WA'TER-fbot (with Sailors) a term uſed of miles, and 15 from Oxford. 
a ſhip when ſhe rides at anchor, being moor-;To WA'I'TLE, to cover with hutdles, or 


ed, neither a-croſs the tide, nor right up] grates, 
and down, but quartered betwixt bot. WA TILED, made of watt!es, or hurdles. 
WATER of ſeparation, or WATER of de- WATT LES, I ſpleeted grates, or 3 
| | oi 


WAY 


for folds for ſheep, &c. 2 the gills of a 
cock, 3 the red G s neck, 

WATTON, E. lon. 1 deg. lat. 52%. 3%.] 
a market town in Norfolk, fituate on the 
edge of that open part of the country, here 
called Filand, and is a great thorough- fare 
from Lynn, Thetford, &c. The church is 
but ſmall, It has a market on wedneſday, 
formerly on friday; and fairs on September 
the 29th, and October the 28th, Diſtant 
from London 74 computed, and 89 mealur- 
ed miles, and 16 from Norfolk. 

WA TRV. See WATER. 

WAVE, a billow, a ſurge, a hollow in the 
ſurface of water, with ag elevation afide 
thereof, 

WAVE-loaves, or WAVE. offerings (with the 
Jews) certain lo; ves which were to be paid 
as the firſt fruits of every year's increaſe, 

To WAVE, 1 to riſe and fall like waves. 2 
to faſhion or make like waves, as on wa 
tered ſtuffs. 3 to turn to and fro. 4 to 

rego, of renounce. 5 to decline, or give 
Oyer, 6 to turn another way, as a diſcouiſe. 


To WAY'VER, to doubt, to be irreſolute, to 


be at an uncertainty, 

WA'/VERING, ſub. the action of the verb, 
To waver, 

WAY VERING, adj. fickle, uncertain. 

WAVESON, ſach goods as after a ſhipwreck 
appear floating on the waves. 

WA'VY, in the faſhion or form of waves. 

WAUMISH, or WA/LMISH, fick, or fickiſh 
at the fomeck; 

To WAWL, to cry as a cat does in the night, 
to catterwawl, 
WAX, a ſoft yellowiſh matter wherewith the 
bees form their cells to receive their honey. 
Sealing WAX, a ſort of ſticky ſubſtance for 
ſealing letters, &c. 

WAX chandler, a maker of wax. candles, ſeal- 
Ing- wax, &c. 

To WAX, 1 to cover with wax. 
or become, to increaſe. 

WAY, 1 a road, or ſpace to go from one place 
to another. 2 the courſe, run, or rake, 
of a ſhip, 3 the ſmooth water after th 
fern of a ſhip when under ſail. 4 track, or 
trace, 5 fide, 6 means, expedient, or 
courſe, 7 manner, method, courſe, or 
maxim, 8 cuſtom, or uſe, 9 condition, or 
paſs. 10 ex+mple, pattern, II fireet, or 
road. 12 profeſſion, or calling, 

covert WAY (in Fortification) a ſpace of 
ground level with the field, on the edge of 
the ditch, having a parapet, or breaſt- work, 
with its banquet. and glacis, ranging quite 


2 to grow 


WEA 

WAY'D. borſe (with Horſemen) is one who * 
already backed, ſuppled, and broken, and 
ſhews a diſpoſition to the manage. 

WAY bit, a little or ſmall ſpace of ground, 
a little way, 

WAY faring, travelling. | 

WAY-faring tree, the wild vine, or hedge- 
plant, 

WAY -poer, a beggar that has no home. 

WAY. herb, the herb plantane, 

ToWAY-lay,to lie in wait for one by the way, 

WAY -layer, a lier in wait, 

WAY of eſſay (with Authors) is a particular 
method of handling a ſubject, in which the 
writer delivers himſelf more freely and mo- 
deftly than in the dogmatic way. 

WAV thorn, the name of a plant. 

WAY'WARD, 1 obſtinate. 2 peeviſh, "WO 
a'd, 

WAY/WARD (of wahrheit, tuet. truth) tel- 
ling truth; wayward ſiſters, i. e. the witches. 

WAY-wiſer, 1 a pocket movement like a 
watch, for counting one's fleps or paces, in 
order to knuw how far a perſon walks in 
a dav, & 2 an inſtrument fixed to the 
great wheel of a chariot, to ſhew how far 
it travels in a day, &c, 


WAY WO D, a governor of a chief place i in 


Muſcovy. 

WE, a pronoun, the plural of I. 

WEAK, 1 feeble, infiim, that has little or 
no ſtrength, 2 ſimple, fooliſh. 3 faint, 
poor, ſmall, inconſiderable. 4 treacherous, 
forgetful. 

To WEAKEN, 1 to meke werk, to-lefſea 
one's ſtrength. 2 to invalidate, as a telli- 
mony, 3 to grow weak, 

WEA KLINC, a child that has little or no 
ſtrength, 

WEA'KNESS, 1 want of ſtrength. 2 weak- 
fide. imbecility, poorneſs. 

WEAL, benefit, or advantage, as the com- 
mon-weal, 

WEALD, the woody part of a country, as the 
weald of Kent. 

as WEALTH, riches, ſubſtance. 


round the half-moon, and other works to- 
wards the country, 

WAY of the rounds (in FortiGcation) i is a ſpace 
left for the paſſ»ge of the rounds, between 
the wall and rampart of a fortified town; 
but it is not now much in uſe, 

To WAY a horſe, to teach him to travel in 
the ways, 


Common WEALTH, a republic, 

A Common WEALTH's: man, a republican, a 
ſtickler for a common- wealth, 

WEA'LTHY, rich, opulent. 

To WEAN, 1 to tal from the breaſt. 
adfain from. 

WEA'NEL, a young beaſt newly weaned, / 

WEA'NLING, a young creature fit to be 
weaned ; weanling kids, Milton. 

WEA'PON, a general name for any inſtru- 
ment, either offenſive or defenſive, 

WEA“ DON ſalve, a ſort of ointment, which, 
ſome pretended, would cure a wound, if the 

Weapon that gave it were dreſſed with it. 

WEA/PONED, having a weapon, armed. 
Shakeſp. 

WEAR, or WARE, 1 any thing that is worn 

| for cloathing, 2 a dam in a river fitted for 


2 to 


WEB 


taking fiſh, 3 a dam to turn the fiream to 

<M mill, &Cc, * 

To WEAR, 1 to have on, or about, to be 
eloathed in. 2 to laſt, to hold out, to endure. 

to decay, or rub away. 

WEARABLE, that may be weared, 

WEA RIED, tired. | 

WEA/RINESS, the being weary, 

WEARING, 1 decaying, 2 cloathed with, 

WEARISOME, fatiguing, tireſome. 

WEARY, rt tired, or fatigued, 2 tired, or 
diſguſted wich. | 

To WEAR, 1 to tire, or fatigue, 2 to in- 
commode. 

WEA/SAND, the wind- pipe. 

WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the 
air round us, as to moiſture or drought, 
heat or cold, wind or calm, rain, ſnow, 
hail, fog, froſt, &c. ; 

WEA'/THER-board, that fide of the ſhip that 
is to the windward. 

WEA'THER beaten, worn, or having loft its 
beauty by being expoſed to the weather, 

WEA/THER.: cock, 1 a vane, in form of a 
cock on the top of a ſiezple, tower, &c. to 
ſhew which way the wind blows, 2 one 
that turns any way for intereſt. 


WEA'THER-gage, the advantage of the 
wind 


; 


A 


WEA/THER. glaſs, an inftrument contrived 
to indicate the ſtate or diipoſition of the at- 
moſphere. 

WEA THER- nan (with Archers) one who 

_ carefully obſerves the wind and weather in 
ſhooting, 

WEA'/THER- wiſe, ſkill'd in predicting the 

- changes of the weather, 

To WEA'THER a point, 1 to go to the 
windward of a point, or headland, 2 to 

overcome a difficulty, 

To WEA'THER a bawk (with Falconers) to 
ſet her abroad to take the air. 

To WEAVE, 1 to make a web of cloth, 
flk, ſtuff, linen, &c, in a loom, 2 to work 
hair for periwigs. 

WEA'/VER, 1 one that weaves cloth, ſi k, 
&c, in a loom with a ſhuttle, 2 one that 

weaves hair for periwigs. | 

WEB, 1 cloth while weaving in the loom. 2 

acob-web, 3 a pearl in the eye; ſee. 
Pannus. 

WEB. footed, ſuch fowls as have their claws 
Joined together by a thin ſkin, as ducks, &c. 
WEBLEY, [W. lon. 29. 55“. lat. 529. 15.) 
an ancient borough town in Herefordſhire, 
ſending two members to parliament ; but is 
no ration. *Tis noted chiefly for fine ale; 
and a charity-ſchool for 25 boys, 21 of whom 


WEI 


To WED, to marry, to enter into wedlock, 

WE DDED, 1 wk 2 attached ck, 

WEDDING, 1 the celebration of marriage, 
2 the wedding-dinner, ſupper, or rejoicing, 
3 F the emptying of a houſe of office, 

| RENTERS an inftrument for cleaving wood, It 
is the laſt of the five mechanical powers, 2 

an ingot, or bar of metal. | 

To WEDGE, to put a thing between twe 

' others, ; = 

WEDLOCK, marriage, the matrimonial tie. 

WE*DNESDAY, the fourth day of the week. 
It has its name from an idol called Woden, 
which the Saxons worſhipped on this day, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Mars, 

WEED, 1 any wild herb that grows of itſelf, 
to the detriment of other uſeful herbs it 
grows with. 2 a habit, or garment, 4 
peculiar habit worn by a widow. 

To WEED, to pull up weeds, 

WEED (among Miners) the degeneracy of a 
load or vein of fine metal into an uſeleſs 

marcaſite. b 

WEEK, the ſpace of ſeven days. 

WEEK, or WICK, the match in a candle, 

WEEKLY, every week, week: by week, 

WEEL, 1 a bow-net to catch fiſh in, 
whirl- pool. | 

To WEEN, to think, to ſuppoſe. 

WEF/NING, thinking, or ſuppoſing. 

To WEEP, 1 to ſhed tears. 2 to diſtill. 3 
to lament, or grieve for, 

WEE'/SEL, a little wild beaft, that kill 
rats, &c. 

To W'EET, to know. 

WEF/VIL, a little black inſect that eats 
corn. 

WEEFT, 1 a thing woven, 2 a treſs of hair, 

WEIGH, a weight of two hundred and fifty- 
fix pounds averdupois, | 

WEIGH of corn, forty buſhels. 

To WEIGH, 1 to poiſe, to examine how 
heavy a thing is. 2 to examine, judge, or 
conſider. 3 to heave up, as to weigh an- 
chor. 4 to be of weight, to have a certain 
weight. 5 to be confiderable, important, &c. 

WEI'GHABLE, that may be weighed, or ſold 
by weight. 

WEIGHING, the action of the verb, 7 


weigh, 
WEIGHT, 1 the being heavy, 2 burden, 3 


a piece of metal, ſtone, &c. to weigh 
withal. 4 importance, or conſequence, 5 
piece of metal faſtened to a jack, clock, &c. 
6 a quantity proportioned to the weight. 7 
(in Mechanics) any thing that is to be ſu- 
ſtained, raiſed, or moved by a machine, or 
any thing that in any manner refiſts the me- 
tion that is to be produced. 


are cloathed, and another for girls. Here 
is a little market on thurſday, and fairs ba 
Holy-thurſday, and the third thurſday after. 
Diſtant from London 108 computed, and 
130 meaſured miles, and 12 from Hereford, 


WEBSTER, a weaver. 


7 o WEILD, 


WEI GHTINESS, 1 the being weighty, 2 
importance. 

WEVGHTY, 1 heavy. 2 important, of con - 
ſequence, of moment. 


See To WIELD, 
WEIRD 


WELL-affefied, or WELL: minded, of a good 


WEL 

WEIRD, ſcot. a perſon who practiſes ſorcery. 

WELCH, of, or belonging to the prineipality 
of Wales. 

A WELCH rabbit, toaſted bread and cheeſe, 

WELCOME, adj. agreeable, acceptable, 

WELCOME, ſub, x a happy coming, 2 2 
kind reception, 3 a feaſt, or treat. 

To WELCOME, to bid welcome. 

WELCOMED, 1 made welcome, 2 received. 

WELD, an herb ſo called, the ſtalk and root 
whereof are uſed in dying yellow, &c. 

To WELD (in Smithery) is to forge iron. 

WE'LDING- heat (with Smiths) a degree of 
heat that they give their iron in the forge, 
when they have occaſion to double up iron. 

WELDON, a town in Northamptonſhire in 
Rockingbam-foreft, It bas a market on 
wedneſday, and a handſome market-houle, 
with a ſefſiors-chamber over it. Diſtant 
from London 65 computed, and 83 meaſured 
miles, 

WELFARE, health, or proſperity. 

WELK, or WILK, a fort of ſbell- fiſh. 

WELKIN, or WE/LKING, the ſky, the 
firmament. 

WELL, 1 a deep round hole in the ground for 
water. 2 mineral water. 

WELL (in M/'itary affairs) is the depth that 
the miner finks into the ground, to prepare a 
mine, or to find out and ruin a mine. 

WELL-bole (in a Building) the hole left for 
the ſtairs to come up through. 

WELL. ſpring, a fountain, or ſpring. 

WELL, adv. 1 in health. 2 much, as well- 
beloved. 3 ſucceſsful, proſperous, right. 

regular, as one ought to do. 

WE'LLADAY, or WE'LLAWAY, an inter- 
jection of grief. 


intention. 
WELL-born, or WELI.-deſcended, of a good 
family, a gentleman born. 
WELL-bottomed, of a good bottom, rich, 
WELL-diſpoſed, charitable. 
WELL-meaning, honeſt, juſt, that means well. 
WELL. near, or WELL nigh, almoſt, as it 
were, | 
WELL. ſet, of a ſtrong make of body. 
WELLINGBOROUGH, (W. lon. 44 min. 
lat. 529, 20'.] a market-town of North- 


amptonſhire, fituate on the Nen, in an open 
cotn country, whence its chief trade is in 
corn ; but it has alſo a confiderable manu- 
facture of lace, It was deſtroyed by fire in 
July 1738 ; but the houſes are fince more 

autifully rebuilt of a ſort of red tone, and 
they ſtand on a rock of the fame. Here 
is a confiderable market on wedneſday, and 
fairs on Eaſter- tueſday, and October the 
18th. Diſtant from London 52 computed, 
and 65 meaſured miles, and 8 from North - 
ampton. 


WELLINGTON, [W. lon. 2%. 30“ lat. 52% 


45”.] © ntarket+town in Shropſhire, Where 


WELT, 1 a fold, or doubling down of cloth 


WEL 

Charles I. aſſembled his army in the begin. 
ing of the civil wars, in his march tg 
Shrewſbury, It has a market on thurſday, 
and fairs on June the 11th and 24th, and 
November the 10th, Diſtant from London 
119 computed, and 151 meaſured miles, 
and 11 from Shrewſbury. 


WELLINGTON, in Somerſetſhire, [ W. lon. 


39. 15", lat. 50%. 49] fituate on the 
Thone, is a dirty place, but has a conſider- 
able pottery for curious ſtone mugs, and a 
manufacture of ſerges, druggets, &c. Here 
is a market on thurſday, and fairs on June 
the 24th, and November the 10th; and every 
thurſday from that before Eaſter to Holy- 
» thurſday, are famous fairs for cattle, Di- 
ſtant from London 124 computed, and 15r 
meaſured miles, and 43 from Briſtol, 
WELLS, [W. lon, 29. 35. lat 519. 20. ] a 
ſmall but clean city in Somerſetſhire, ſituate 
at the bottom of Mendip hills, ſo called 
from the ſprings in all parts of it. This 
was firſt made a free borough by Henry II. 
and it is now governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſeven maſters or aldermen, and ſixteen com- 
mon-council, It has one pariſh only, which 
is 7 miles long, and 4 broad, and contains 
ſeveral hamlets. The ftreers are broad, and 
contains about fix hundred houſes, The chief 
manufactures are knitting of ſlockings, and 
making bone-lace, It has a handſome 
market-houſe and town- houſe, where the 
corporation meets, and where the aflizes are 
held, which are generally in the ſummer al- 
ternately with Taunton and Bridgwater, The 
| cathedral is greatly admired, and was built 
by Ina king of the, weſt Saxons ; and A. D. 
905, was erected into an epiſcopal ſee 3 but 
John de Villula, its ſixteenth biſhop, re- 
moved the ſee to Buth, but the conteſt be- 
tween the two churches was afterwards com- 
promiſed, and it was determined the biſhops 
ſhould be afterwards ſtiled biſhops of Bath 
and Wells. The biſhop's palace exceeds 
moſt of that denomination in beauty; the 
ſouth fide of it looks like a caſtle, This city 
ſends two members to parliament, which it 
did as early as Bath and Briflol; it has 
markets on wedneſday and ſaturday ; fairs 
on May the 3d, June the 24th, October 
the 11th, and November the 27th ; an hoſ- 
pital for 30 poor men and women; and a 
charity-ſchool for 20 boys, and 20 girls, 
Diſtant from London 102 computed, and 
127 meaſured miles, and 19 from Briftol- 
WELSHPOOL, [W. lon. 39. 10. lat. 52%, 
42. ] a market-town of Montgomeryſhire, 
large, well- built, and incorporate, ſituate on 
a ftuitful vale on the Severn. The manu- 
faure of flannel is carried on here; and it 
has a market on monday, and a fair on 
Avguſt the 2gth. Diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 176 meaſured miles. 


WER 


io making = garment. 2a ſlip of leather to 
faſten the ſole of a ſhoe to the upper leather. 

To WELTER, to wzllow, or roll. 

WEM, | W. lon. 29. 42“. lat. 52%. 50'.] a 
noted old town in Shropſhire, fituate near 
the Source of the Rodan. It has a market 
on thurſday, and fairs on [une the 29th, 
and November the 10th. The famous comic 
writer, Mr. Wycherly, w-s born here. 
Diſtant from London 121 computed, and 
148 meaſured miles, and 11 from Shrewſ- 


bury. 
WEM, a blemiſh in cloth. 
WEM, or WEM B, the belly, or guts. 


WEN, a humour, or excreſcence, growing on 


divers parts of the body, conſiſting of a bag 
or eyſtis filled with ſome peculiar matter. 


' WENCE, a word uſed in Kent for a place 


where two ways meet. 

WENCH, 1 a young woman, 2 a familiar 
word for a maid or girl. 3 a contemptuous 
word for a female. 4 a whore, or crack. 


To WENCH, to whore, or frequent bawdy-| 


houſes. 
WENCHER, a whore maſter, a lecher, one 
who keeps wenches company. 
WE'NCHING, whoring, following wenches, 
WEND, 3 tract of land containing many acres, 
WENDOVER, [W. los. 45 min. lat. 519. 
400] an old burough, by preſcription, in 
Buckinghamfhire, but is a poor place, and 
in a dirty fituation at the entrance of Ailſ- 
bury vale. It has a market on thurſday, 
and fairs on May the 1ft, and deptember the 
22nd ; and it ſends two members to. par- 
- lament, Diſtant from London 30 compu- 
ted, and 39 meaſured miles, and 20 from 
Buckingham. 


WENLOCK, [W. lon. 29. 32“. lat. 52“. 


32ʃ.] an ancient corporation and borough- 
town of Shropthire, governed by a bailiff, 
recorder, and twelve capital burgeſſes. Tis 
chiefly noted for lime- ſtone, and tobacco- 
pipe clay. Its market is on monday, and 
fairs en Trinity mond:y, . June the 24th, 
each for two days, and October the 6th for 
three days. It now ſends two members to 
parliament, and was the firſt borough that 
ſent but one, Diftant from London 114 
computed, and 143 meaſured miles, and 10 
from Shrewſbury in the road to Worceſter, 
WENT, 1 (the only tenſe in uſe of the obſo- 
lete verb to wwend) did go. 2 pierced, or 
did pierce. 3 paſſed, or did pals, 
WENT, ſub. a wey. 


WEPT, the preterperfect tenſe of the verb, | 


To zveep. 

WERE the plural of vas, in the preter tenſe 
of the verb To be, It is alſo uſed in the fin- 
gular of the ſame tenfe, | 

WERISH, vunſavoury, inſipid. 

WE/RNANCE, a title the natives in the 
Weſt Indies give to a great lord. 


WES 


| who by ſorcery iavefts himſelf with the ma. 
ture and form of a wolf, | 
WE'SAND, See WzazsanDd, 
WEST, ſub, 1 one of the four quarters of 
the world, being that where the ſun ſets, 2 
the weſtern parts. 
WEST, adj. occidental, towards the weft. 
WESTBURY, [W. lon. 29. 16“, lat, 519, 
20/.] a borough-town in Wiltſhire, fine 
under Saliſbury plain, ſending two member; 
to parliament, It was fiſt incorporated by 
Henry IV. and had once as large privileges 
as Briſtol, *Tis pow,,governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve aldermen, It has x 
good market on friday for corn, and fairs the 
ficſt friday in Lent, and Whit-monday, Di. 
ſtant from London 80 compured, and 95 
meaſured miles, and 28 from Sa liſbury. 
WE'STERLY, or WESTERN, weſtward, 
towards the weſt, | 
WE/STMIN>TER, forms the weſt part of the 
town which goes under the general name of 
London, but is under a diſtin government, 
viz. a high-ſteward, commonly one of the 
firſt nobility, choſen by the dean and chapter 
for life; an under- fieward likewiſe for lite ; 
a high bailiff for life; fixteen burgeſſes and 
aſſiſtants ; and a high-conftable, In the year 
1541, it was made the ſee of a biſhop, and 
had all Middleſex, except Fulham, for its 
dioceſe ; by this means it became a city : but 
as it had but one, it could no longer pro- 
perly be ſo called, though by public com- 
plaiſance, it has retained the name ever 
ſince ; and in acts of perliament it is filed 
the city or borough of Weſtminſter, This 
is the ſeat of our monarchs, of the courts 
of law, and of our parliament z it has a 
magnificent abbey, an illuſtrious ſchool, ſe- 
veral ſquares and ſtreets of grand buildings; 
two pariſh churches in that part called the 
city and ſeven pariſh churches in its libertie: ; 
ſeveral handſome market-places, which 270 
well ſtored with all kinds of proviſion; and 
a noble bridge, which was begun in June 
1738, and was opened November the 17 h, 
1750, at midnight ; it is 1224 feet Jong, 
and 44 broad, It firſt returned members to 
parliament in the reign of Edward VI. choſen 
by all houſe-keepers, and om the ſhutting 
the books, at a late election, there were 
9465 voters, a greater number than in 
any place in the kingdom, except the county 
of Vork. The dean and chapter are iovelt- 
ed with an eccleſiaſtical and civil jurildic- 
tion within the liberties of Weſtminſter, St. 
Martin's-le- Grand, and ſome towns in El- 
ſex exempted from the juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of London and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. 
WESTMORLAND, an inland county of Eng- 
land, in the dioceſes of Cheſter and Carliſle ; 
bounded by Cumberland on the north; 5 


WER- wolf, a man- wolf, or wolf-man, one 
3 ; 


Yorkſhice on the eaft j and by Lancaſhure 7 


WHA 


the ſouth and weft, It ts divided into the 


Nas baronies of Kendal, and Weſtmoreland ; the 
former to the ſouth part of the county, is in 
of the dioceſe of Cheſter, and is pretty fruit- 


ful in valleys, tho“ not with rocks; the lat- 
ter is in the dioceſe of Carliſle, and is a large 
open champion country, affording great 
plenty of arable land. This county is 110 
miles in circumference, contains about 

10,000 acres, has 8 market-towns, and 
26 pariſhes, and ſends four members to par- 

- lament, viz, the county two, and Appleby 
two. It is watered by the Eden, Can, Ea- 
mon, and Lon. 

WESTRAM, [E. lon. 10 min. lat. 5 1“. 
15. ] a ſmali town in Kent, fituate near the 
head of the Darent, on the borders of Surry, 
It has a market on wedneſday, formerly on 
monday ; and fairs on April the 22nd and 
23 for live cattle, September the 8th, and 
the 2nd tueſday in October. Diſtant from 
London 20 computed, and 23 meaſured 
miles, and 25 from Maidſtone, \ 

WE'STWARD, toward the weſt, 

WET, adj. moiſt, or damp. 

WET, ſub. moiſture, or water, 

To WET, 1 to moiften with liquor. 2 to 
water, or flow with water. 

A WET - glover, one who dreſſes ſheep, 
lambs, goat- ſKins, &c, which are thin, 
gentle, and pliable. , 

WETHER. See WEATHER. 

WETHERBY, E. lon. 19.12/. lat. 539. 55. 

a noted trading town in the weſt-riding of 

Yorkſhice, ſituate on the river Werfe about 

, 4 miles above Tadcafter, It has a ſmall 

| charity-ſchool, a market on thurſday, and a 

| fair on the 25th of july. Diſtant from 

London 145 computed, and 178 meaſured 
| miles, and 12 from York. 
WETTISH, ſomewhat wet. 
WEVIL. See WEETII. 


WEXFORD, [W. lon. 69, 25˙. lat. 52% 


I;.] a port town in Ireland, fituate on a 
bay of the Iriſh channel, at the mouth of 
the Slaney. It is the capital of the county 
of Wexford, in the province of Mundfter, 
WEY, the greateſt meaſure for dry things, 
containing five chaldrons 
WEYMOUTH, [W. lon. 29. 34'. lat. 50“. 
49,] a borough- town of Dorſetſhire, ſitu- 
ate on the river Wey, which falling here 
into the ſea, divides this town from Mel. 
comb-regis, It is a clean, agteeable town, 
confidering its low fituation ſo near the ſea, 
The Newfoundland trade, and the wine 
trade thrive here, and it has a good quay, 
and a cuſtom-houſe. See MELcoms 
Recs, | | 
WHALE, the greateſt ſort of fiſh, the word is 
claſſical, the character of the claſs is, that 
the tail is not p/azed in a vertical ſituation, 
as in other fiſh, but ſtands croſs-ways of 


W 
ſpecies, 1. ſuch as have no teeth. 11. ſuch 
as have teeth in both jaws, 111. ſuch as 
have teeth in the upper jaw only. Iv. ſuch 
28 have teeth io the lower jaw only, v. ſuch 
as have one toeth only. Dr. J. Hill. 

WHALE-bone, a commedity procured fcom 
the firſt ſpecies of whales, being a kind of 
wickers in the throat, about fifteen feet 
long, and a ſpan broad, which is ſplit and 
faſhioned into what we ſee. i 

WHARF, a broad plain place near the water 
to lay wares on, _ 

To WHARF goods, to unlade goods and put 
them on the wharf, 

WHARF-porter, à porter who works or at- 
tends at a Wharf. : 
WHA'RFAGE, the fee due for laying goods 

- on 2 wharf, or for ſhipping them off, &c, 

Wb vo INGER, the owner, or keeper of a 
wharf. 

WHARLES 2 of flowers (with Floriſts) rows 
of leſſer flowers tet at a certain diſtance about 
the main flock, or ſpike. 

WHAT, 1 an interrogative pronoun, 2 that 
which; as, mind well whit I ſay to you. 
3 how much; as, what do you aſk for it? 

WHA/TSO! VER, or WHA TEVER, any 
thing in general, | 

WHA, the wateriſh part of milk. 

WHEAL, or WHELK, a pimple, or puſtle. 

WHEAT, the beſt of corn for bread. 

WHEAT-ear, 1 an ear of Wheat. 2 the 
name of a delicate bird,  - _ 

 WHEA/TEN, made of Wheat. 

WHEA'TEN flour, the flour of wheat, 

WHEE'DLE, a ſubtile drawing of one in, 2 
flattering cajoling expreſſion. | 

To WHEE DLE, to coax, to draw in by fair 
words. gk 

WHEE'DLER, a cajoler. 

WHEEL, 1 a round utenſil for yarious uſes, 
2 vicifſitudes, or changes, as the wheel of 
fortune. * 8 

A meaſuring WHEEL, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument uſed for meaſuring lengths or di- 
ſtances upon the ground, generally called a 

perambulator. «309 

To WHEEL, 1 to carry on 2 wheel-barrow., 
2 to turn about, 3 (in Military affairs) is 
to make a motion that brings a battalion or 
ſquadron to front that fide which before was 
f flank. 3 Fj 

WHEEL, a puniſhment which is inflicted on 
great criminals, and eſpecially on eſſoſſines, 
parricides, and robbers on the highway, in- 
France, Holland, Germany, &c. They have 
their bones firſt broken with an iron bar on 
a ſcaffold, and then are placed on the eir- 
cumference of a wheel, and there left to 
expire; ſometimes their bones are broken on 
the wheel, &c. Fg 

WHEE'LAGE, a duty anciently paid for the- 
paiſage of carts and waggons, 


de body, or horizontally, There are five] 


SFFY WHEELL- 
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W HE 
WHEEL-BARROW, a fort of ſmall cart 
with one wheel. 
WHEELER, or WHEE'LWRIGHT, a 
m-ker of wheels for carts, waggons, &c. 
WHEEL. fre (with Chemiſts) a fire for the 
meiting metals, &c. where the crucible, 
coppel, or melting pot, is entirely covered 
over on the top, the ſame as round the ſides. 

To WHEEZ E, to fetch the breath with dif- 
ficulty, at the ſame time making a noiſe in 
the breaſt, 

WHEE'ZING, making a noiſe in the throat, 
as one that has ihe cold. 

WHELK, ſach a tumour as the laſh of a 
whip makes on the ſkin, 

To WHELM, to overwhelm. 

WHELF, the young of a wild best, as of 2 
dog, a a lic n, &c. 2 an opprobrious word for 
a boy, min, &e. 


To WHEL F, to bring forth whelpe, or young, 


2s 2 bitch, fox, bear, &c. 


WHE'LPISH, 1 like, or apperteining to a 


wWhelp. 2 chutliſh. 
WHEN, 1 an interrogation, as, when? 2 at 


what time. 3 at which time. 4 at, or 
in the time that. 5 (with Logicians) is the 
eighth of the categories, and is what anſwers 
to'the qu: ſtion rel-ting to time, as, I ben 
204 it done ? Yeſterday, 

WHENCE, from what place. 


WHENE'VER, or WHEN OE'VER, at any 


time. 


WH I 

WHEY, the wateriſh part of milk, 

WHICH, I a relative pronoun, ſignifying the 
ſame as that; as, a place which is 9why\.. 
ſome. 2 a 1 interrogative; as, which 
is the beſt ? 

WHIFF, an attraction or expulfion of the 
b:e-th. 

To WHVFFLE, 1 to play on a pipe. 2 tg 
ſtand trilling. 3 to trick, or chouſe, 

WEHVFFLER, 1 an officer who walks firſt in 
proceſſions, or before perſons in high ſtati. 
ons: upon occaſions of ceremony, to clear 
the way, a piper in a company of ſoldier:, 
2 a trifler. 3 a pitiful, poor, or inconſider- 
able fellow, _ 

WHIYIFFLING, mean, inconſiderable. 

WHIG, very ſmall beer. 

WHIG, 1 in oppoſition to Tory, a nick. name 
given to the fanatics, th ; t were age inſt the 
king's intereſt in king Chacles the ſecond, 
and James the ſeconds time. 2 and now tg 
thoſe who are ſtrenuous oppolers of the pie. 
render and his party, 

WHIGGIEM, the principles of the whigs, 

WHIL#t, ſub. a time, as for a while. 


| 


WHILE, conj. 1 during the time. 2 until. 
WI II. K. See WHELK. 
To WHILK, to make a ſhrill bark, as a lit- 


tle dog. 

; WHFLOM, an obſolete word, ſignifying 
7 £ heretofore. 
WHILST, durivg the time. 


WHERE, I in what place? 2 at the plece WRIM, WHI'MSEY, or WHIMSY, a mat. 


that. 


3 (with Logiciens) is the ſeventh of 
the categories, and is what 2nſwers in que- | WHIT'MMISH, 


gotty Rey, or conceit, a freakiſh humour, 
dee WHIMSICAL, 


tions relating to place; s, Where was it To WEILMPER, to cry, or complain. 


done? At London, 


W HY MSEY. or WRHVMSY. See WBI. 


WHEREABOU'T, or WHEREABOU'TS, ; WEVMSICAL, full of whimbies, maggotty, 


in M hat place. 
WHEREA'S, 

whenas. 
WHEREA'T, at which. | 
WHEREBY!, by which, by means wherecf. 
WHEREFCRE, 1 why; for what cauſe, 2 

therefore, for that c-uſe. 
WHEREVN, in which, in what, 
WHEREINTOf, into which. 
WHEREOF, of which, 
WHERESOPFV:R, in any pl⸗ce. 


1 becauſe, ſeeing that. 2 


 WHERETO', or WHEREUNTO,, ro which. 


WHERFE'VER, any where, 

WHEREUPO J, upon which, unto which, 

WHEREWTTH, with which. 

WHEREWITHAL, wherewith, with which, 

wWHERRETY, a box on the ear. 

WHERRY, a ſm I boat to carry p:flengers 
over a river, &c. 

WHERRY-man, one that keeps a wherry, 

To WHET, 1 to ſharpen, 2 to drink, 

WIE“! HER, pron, which. 

WHETHER, conj. 1 if, 2 where, at which 

place, 

WHET. STONE, a ſtone for ſharpening edge- 

tools, 


' 


fre:kilh, 

WHIM-WHAM, 1 a toy. 2 a filly thing, 

V HIV, a ſhrub, otherwiſe called Kneebulm, 

WHN berries, the berries growing on the 
whin, or knetholm. 

To WEINE, to complain, to whimper. 

WHINE (with Hunters) the cry of an otter, 

To WHI NDLE, See To WHINE. 

WHI'NIARD, a large crooked ſword. 

WHINING, making a mournful complain- 
ing noiſe, ſpeaking in a Crying tone, 

To WHUNNY, to neigh, as a horſe or young 
colt, 

WINS, the furz, or furz-buſh, 

A WHIP, I'a ours, a laſh, 
round Rick, 

To WHI"”, 1 to laſh, to ſcourge with a 
whip. 2 to ſew in a particular manner. 3 
to go or run quickly, 4 to take ſuddenly, 

to ramble, 

WHUPPING, 1 the action of the verb, . 
whip, 2 clubbing, or joining. 3 (with 
4Angiers) a faſtening the line to the hook, of 
rod, 4 a caſting in a hook and drawing it 
gently on the water. 


WIIIP. aff, a piece of wood or ſlaff * 


2 a ſort ck 


2 


* 


WHI 


to the helm, by which the ſteerſman guides 
the ſhip. 

WHUPSTER, t one that loves to whip, 
ſharper, a ſhuMing fellow, a trickſter, 

WHIRL, 1 a vortex. 2 a little round thing 
which is put upon a ſpindle to. ſpin with, 

To WHIRL, to turn ſwiftly abour, 

WHIR i.- hat, See HuRLCIEBATr. 

WHIR {.- bone, the round bone of the knee. 

WiHJ&LIGIG, or WHVRLY- gig, a play- 
thing for a child, 

WHIRL-pool, a gulph in the ſea, where the 
water continually turns round. 

WHIRL-<vind, a hurricane, a wind that blows 
whirling round, or in a vortex, 

WHISK, ta broſh made of oſier twigs, 2 
the ſound of a ſwitch. 3 a neck-ornament 
for women, now out of t:ſhion. 4 2 quick 
motion of a twig, &c. 5 a game at cards, 
well known, 

To WHISK, 1 to bruſh, or cleanſe with a 
whiſs, 2 to give a ſlight bruſh with a ſwift 
motion, as a fox with her tail, a woman 
with her petticoats, &c. 3 to make hifle, 
or be quick, 


2 2 


WHU-KER, 1 a mufachio, or little tuft of | 


hair at the corner of the mouth, on the up- 
per lip. 2 one that plays at whiſk. 

WHISKING, very great, ſwinging, as 3 
whiſking lie. 


To WHFSPER, to ſpeak ſoftly, or in the ear. | 


WHISPERER, 1 one that whiſpers. 
backbiter, a (l-nderer, 

WHIS'T, an iutetjection of ſilence, 

WHIST, fub. a game at cards, 

WHISTLE, 1 a little pipe to whiſtle with. 
2 wind- pipe, or weaz1nd- pipe. 


2 3 


To WHUSTLE, to ply tunes with the lips 


and breath, a ſort of ſinging without ſpeak - 
ing. | 

WHIT, a very ſmall part. 

WHITBY. [W. lon. 7 min, lat. 54. 39'.] 
a port town in the north riding of York- 
ſhire, Gtvate at the mouth of the Eſk, 
which makes a good harbour, and a cuſtom- 
houſe, and h:s at leaſt a hundred veſſels 

. belonging to it, and is much frequented by 
colliers. It has a market on ſaturday, well 
ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions. Diſtant 
from London 185 computed, and 227 mea- 
ſured miles, and 30 from York. 

WHITCHURCH, in Hampſhire, [IW lon. 
1?. 25',. lat. 519. 20'.] is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, governed by a 
mayor, and it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, The chief trade is ſhalloons, ſerges, 
and other branches of the woollen manufac- 
ture, It has a market on friday, and fairs 
on Whit monday, the third thurſday in 
June, and October the 28th, It is fituate 
on the river Teſe, in the weſtern road be. 
tween Andover and Bafingſtoke. Diſtant 
from London 49 computed, and 58 meaſured 
miles, and 20 from Wincheſter. 


| 


2 


WHI 

WHITCHURCH, in Shropſhire, [W, lon, 
2%, 300. lat. 53 deg ] is a pleaſant, large, 
populous town, on the borders of Cheſhire. 
Its church wis rebuilt in the year 2712. and 
it js adorned with ſeveral monuments of the 
Talbots. Here is a market on friday, and 
a fair on October the 28th. Diſtant from 
London 126 computed, and 150 meaſured 
miles, and 20 from Shrewſbury, 

WHITE, dj. the contrary of black. | 

WHITE, ſub., 1 a white colour. 2 white 
clothes, 3 the white port of any thing, 4 
white paint. 5 a blenk in writing or print- 
ing. 6a white min or woman, in oppoſi- 
tion to a black. 7 a mark to ſhoot at. 

WHITE-ceb, a mew, a ſear-bird, 

WHITE heat (with Smiths) a degree of heat 
leſs than welding heat, given to iron 1h the 
forge. when it has got its form and ſize. » 

WH:TE- lead. See CERUsSsSA. 

WHITE-/ne (with Printers) a blank ſpace 
left between two lines, greater than uſual. 

WHITE Gwvered, 1 of a pale thin complexion. 
2 envious. 

WHITEHAVEN, W. lon. 49. 167. lat. 

549, 30'.] a populous rich town in Cum- 
berland, fituite on the Irih channel; fo 
called from the white cliffs near it, which 
ſhelter the harbour from tempeſts. Its chief 
trade is furniſhing Ireland, and part of Scot- 
land with falt and coal; and here are ſe- 
veral officers of the cuFioms, It has a market 
on thurſday, and a f:ir on September the 
iſt, The Lowther family, who have a 
large eftate here, have greatly improved 
this town and its harbour. Diſtent from 
London 227 computed, and 250 meaſured 
miles, and 36 from Carliſle, 

WHUVTLELY, pale, or wan. 

WHITE-meats, milk, white- pots, , cuftards, 
cheeſe-cakes, butter and cheeſe, and any 
compoſition of them. 

To WHVTEN, 1 to make white. 2 to grow 
white. | | 

WHITE-oakum, tow or flax that is not tarted. 

WHITE pot, milk, eggs, white bread, ſugar 
and ſpice baked together in a pot, 

WHITE-rent, See QUIT-RENT. 

WHTTE-vinning, a ſmall white apple of a 
pleaſant favour. 

WHITES, the fluor albus. 

WHUTHER, to what place. 

WHITHERSOE'VER, to what place foever. 

WHVTING, 1 the action of the verb, To 
ewwhiten, 2 a ſize to whiten walls withah. 
3 the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh, 4 a ſub- 
ftanre made of chalk. | 

WHUIVTI>H, ſomewhat white. , 

WHUITLOW, a preternatural ſwelling at the 
finger's end. | | 

WHITLOW -graſs, paronychia ; an herb 
good for whitlows. | 

WHITSTER, a whitener, or blancher of 


linen, , 
Yyyy2 WHUT= 
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WIIOLE SOME, 1 healthfu], ſound. 


W HO 


WHI'TSUNDAY, pentecoft ; a ſolemn feſti - 
val obſerved: about fifty days after Eafter ; ſo 
called becauſe on the eve of this feſtival the 
catechumens were antiently clothed in white 
robes, and admitted to the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm. 

WHIYTSUN- farthings, offerings antiently made 
at Whitſuntide by pariſhione s to their prieſt. 

WHI ISUNTIDE, the Whitſun holy- days. 

WHTTTAIC, a dzinty fort of little bird. 

WH“ I TEN-7-ee, a ſhrub. 

WHFF LE, 12 little knife, 2 a coarſe ſort 
of mantle. 3 a ſort of child's cloak. 4 a 
ſort of boſket. | 

To W:4!T LE, to cut, 

To WHIZZ, to fly making a noiſe at the 
ſame time. 

WHIZZING, making a noiſe, as water when 
a hot iron is put into it, a bullet when fly- 
ing in the air, &c, 

WHO, what perſon, Tg 

WHOLE, 1 all, intire. 2 well, found, 3 
not broken. ; 

The WHOLE, is that which is made up of 
parts united in due order or diſpoſition, the 
total. | 

WHOLE (among Logicians) is twofold, one 
compoſed of ſeveral parts really diſtinct, 
which in Latin is called totum, and the parts 
of it are termed integral parts, as the apart- 
ments of a houſe, the precincts of a city or | 
town, the provinces of a kingdom : the 
other whole is called in Latin ne, and 
the parts of it are termed ſubjective or in- 
ferior, becauſe this whole is a common 
term, and its parts are comprized within its 
extent, as the-word animal is a whole of this 
nature, the inferiors of which are man or 
beaſt, which are comprized within its ex- 


tent, and are its ſubjective parts, | 


An eſſential WHOLE (in Metaphyfics) is that 
which confifis of ſuch parts as compleat the 
eſſence of that being, as man is made up of 
ſoul and body, | 

Integral WHOLE (in Metaphyſics) is that 
which has the ſame nature as its parts; fo 
every fingle drop of water is water, 

WHO“ E CHASE boots, large riding boots, 

2 good 
for myſelf. 

WHOM, who. 

WHOMSOE VER, whoſoever. 

WH OO DINOsS, thoſe planks in a ſhip, which 
are joined and faſtened along the fides of her 
upon the ſtern, Pre 

WHOOP, 1 a pewet, a ſort of bird. 2 the 
cry a ſhepherd makes to call his ſheep toge- 
ther, , 

To WHOOP, to hollow, | 

WHORE, = proftitute, a trumpet, an incon- 
tinent woman. | 

To WHORE, 1 tocommit whoredom, 2 to 
follow whores, 


3 true, good, ſolid, juſt, 


W 1D. 

WHORE. maſter, or WHORE-monger, 
who follows whores, 

WHO RISH, like a whore, 
play the whore. 
whores, 

WHO'RTLE, a kind of ſhrub. 

WHO'RTLE.- berries, the berries of the ſhrub 
called whortle, or hurtle. 

WHOSE, a pronoun, fignifying of whom, 
from whom, of which, from which, 

WHOSOE'VE*, any perſon in general, 

WHRHO'.O, the ſame as whoſoever, 

WHUR, or WHUZ (in Falconry) the flutter. 
ing of partridges and pheaſants as they riſe, 

To WHUR, i to make a noiſe as partridges do 
when they riſe. 2 to ſnarl as a dog does. 

"WHY, for what reaſon, or cauſe, 

WI”COMB, HIGH, [W. lon. co min. lat. 
36/.] a bo:ough-town in Buckingham- 

ire, fituate in the ro d to Oxford, and is 2 
large and handſome, if not the richeſt, 2 
any in the county. The town Rancs on the 
river Wick; and it has a conſiderable trade 
in meal ſent to London from Matlow, there 
being ſeveral mills between that town and 
this; and it has a very large corn- market 
on ſtiday; and fairs on May the gth, and 
September the 14th. Tne town is divided 
into four wards, and the aſſizes for the county 
are ſometi mes held here. It ſends two 
members to parliament, as it has ever fince 
the 28th of Edwaid I. Diſtant from Lon- 
don 27 computed, and 32 meaſured miles, 
and 27 from Buckingham, 

WICK, 1x a borough, This word is hardly 
now ufed, but at the end of ſome names of 
towns, as Berwick, and the like. 2 the 
cotton, &c. of a candle, lamp, &c. 

WICKED, adj. ungodly, impious, unjuſt, de- 

bauched, &c. 

The WVCKED, ſub. the reprobates, or ſuch 
as are wicked, 

WICKEDNESS, impiety, ungodlineſs, &c. 

WICKER, 71 an ofier twig. 2 a vine twig, 

WICKER bottle, a large glaſs bottle covered 
with ober twigs, 


Ong 


re. 2 incligible to 
3 inclinable to follow 


{WVCKET, a little door within a gate. 


WI'CKLIFFITES, the followers of John 
Wicklif, the firſt Engliſh proteſtant te- 
former, who was a profeſſer of divinity in 
Oxford in the reign of Richard II. and died 
A. D. 1384. 
WICKWARE, [W. lon. 2. 30“. lat. 57% 
37.) an ancient corporation and mayr 
town in Gloceſterſhire; which has a market 
on monday, and fairs on May the 25th, and 
July the 2nd. The town is well watered 
dy two brooks, over one of which it has 2 
handſome bridge. Diſtant from London 85 
computed, and 101 meaſured miles, and 20 
from Gloceſter, 
WIDDLE- WA DDLE, going ſideling, or rol. 
ling from fide to fide, as a duck does whe" 
it walke. 


VID, 


WIG 

WIDE, adi. 1 large, broad, 2 great, or vaſt 

WIDE, adj. 1 quite, intirely, as to ſet a doo 
wide open. 2 at a great diſtance from, as 
to ſhoot wide of the mark. 3 far, as that 
is wide from the truth, 

To WIDEN, to enlarge, or make wider. 

WIDGEON, or WI'DGIN, 1 a filly fort of 
bird. 2 a ſimpleton, or filly fellow, 

WI'DOW, a women whoſe huſband is dead. 

WIDOWER, a man whoſe wife is dead. 

WIDOWHUOD, the condition of a widow, 
or widower, 

WIDOW- bench, is that ſhare which a widow 
is allowed out of her huſband's eſtate beſides 
her jointure. 

WIDOW-evail, the name of a ſhrub. 

WIDTH, wideneſs, 

To WIELD, 1 to handle. 2 to man'ge, to 


ſway. | 
WIELDY, 1 eaſy to be managed or governed 
by the hand. 2 active. 


WIFE, a married woman, 

WIG, 1 a periwig, or eap of hair for the 
head. 2.4 kind of bun, or cake. 

WIGAN, [W. lon. 29. 33'. lat. 539. 37-] 
a borough town in Lancaſbire, fituate near 
the riſe of\ the Dugles, and is a handſome 
well-built town, in the poſt- road to Lanca- 
ſter, famous for the manufacture of rugs, 
blankets, and other ſorts of bedding 3 and 
its pit-coal and iron- works; tis alſo much in- 
habited by braziers, pewterers, and dyers, It 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 alder- 


men, 2 bailiffs, a ſword and mace-bearer, | 


and it is exempt from all ſervices without 
the borough. The markets are on monday 
and friday for meal; the fairs on Holy- 
thurſday, June the 16th, and October the 
18th. Diſtant from London 153 computed, 
and 195 meaſured miles, and 37 from Lan- 
caſter, 

WIGHT, a living man or woman. 

WIGHT ISLE, ,is part of the county of 
Southampton, and ſeparated from it by a 
narrow channel, and is ſubject in eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters to the biſhop of Wincheſter. 


"Tis 20 miles long, 12 broad, and 60 in| 


compaſs; its ſides lie north and ſouth, but 
the ſea breaks ſo far into it on the north fide, 
that it almoſt divides it into two parts, called 
eaſt and weſt Medina, from the town and 
river Newport or Medina being in the center 
of the iſland. It has four market-towns, 
three of which are boroughs ; it has good 
arable and paſture ground, and abounds in 
corn, cattle, hares, rabbits, fowl, and fiſh, 
and is equal to any part of England, either 
in fruitfulneſs of the ſoil or pleaſantneſs of 
the ſituation, The government of this iſland 
is always conferred on ſome perſon of the 
firſt rank. 

WIGHTON, a ſmall, but antient borough 
town in the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, near 


WII 


the river Foulneſs. It has a market on wed- 


neſday. Diftant from London 146 com- 
puted, and 183 meaſured miles, and 19 
from York, | 
WIGTON, a town in the foreſt of Allerdale 
in Cumberland, with a market on tueſday. 
Diſtant from London 229 computed, and 
296 meaſured miles, and 10 from Carliſle, 
WILD, 1 ſavage, fierce, 2 deſart, or unin- 
hibited. 3 that grows of itſelf, as ſome 
trees, fruits, plants, and herbs do, 4 ſcar- 
ed, frightened, as a wild look. 5 mad, 6 
hair-brained. 7 extravagant, impertinent. 
WILDERNESS, a deſart, an unfrequented 
place. 
WILD fre, 1 a ſort of fire firſt invented by 
the Grecians, Anno Dom. 771. 2 a diſeaſe 
in ſheep, 3 the running worm, 2 diſeaſe. 
WILD fre arrezos, arrows trimmed with wild- 
fire, and ſhot burning, to ſtick in the ſails 

or rigging of ſhips in 2 fight. 

WI! DS, wild regions. 

WiLD-#/liams, the name of a plant. 

WILE, a cunning ſhift, a ſubtle trick. 

WVLFUL, 1 obftinate, head- ſtrong, perverſe, 
2 affected. 3 premeditated, prepenſed. 

WILL, 1 a faculty of the ſoul. 2 what one 
would have done, pleaſure. 3 reſolution. 
4 teſtament, or laſt will, 5 a good or bad 
dilpofition, a kindneſs or unkindneſs towards 
one. 6 deſire, or choice. 7 a nick name, 
or diminutive of William, 

WILL zwith a wwiſp, a meteor better known to 


tun, a fiery exhalation that appears in the 
night, commonly haunting marſhy and fenny 

places and church- yards, as being evaporated 
out of a fat ſoil ; it alſo flies about rivers, 
hedges, &c. and frequently miſleads travel- 
lers in a dark night, by reaſoo of their 
making towards it, and not taking due care 
to keep the way. 

To WILL, to command, to deſire, or require, 

The WILL (with Moraliſts) is defined to be 
the internal guide of a man's actions, ſo 
that when the objects are propoſed and 
known, this power can, by an intrinſe prin- 
ciple, and without any phyſical neceſſity, 
move itſelf towards them, and chuſe that 
which ſeems moſt agreeable and convenient, 
and reject that which appears unſuitable and 
incommodious. | 

WILL parole, or WILL mnuncupative, a will 
only by word of mouth, which being proved 
by three or more witneſſes, may be as va- 
tid as one in writing, except for lands which 
are only deviſable by teſtament in writing, 
during the life of the teſtator. 

WILL, a fign of the future tenſe. y I will, 
we will, promiles, declares one's reſolution, 
or threatens. Thou wilt, or you will, ye 
will, or you will, He will, they will, barely 
fore tells. 

Sweet WILLIAM, the name of a flower, 


| 


$ WILL. 


the learned world by the name of ignis fa- 


WIM 


WILL. JILL, an hermaphrodite. 

WILLING, 1 requiring, or commanding. 2 
inclined, diſpoſed, 

WILLOW, or WIV/LLOW. tree, a tree wel! 
Known, 

WILLOW-plht, a plot planzed with willows, 

WILTON, {| W. Jon. 2 deg. lat. 5 1“. 12'.] a 
town of Wiltſhire, fituate at the conflux of 
the Nadder and Willy, from the laſt it had 
its game. Tho' it was once a ſhire town and 

a2 a biſhop's ſee, tis now a mean place, with 
but one church; yet tis governed by a 
mayor, à recorder, five aidermen, three ca- 
pital burgeſſes, eleven common council, and 
Has a town clerk, king's bailiff, and the 
mayor's ſetjeant; the county courts are uſu- 
ally kept, and the knights of the ſhire are 
choſen here, It has a market on wedneſday ; 
and fairs on April the 23d, July the 25th, 
September the iſt, October the 28th, and 
November the 2nd. Not tar from the town 
is Wilton-houſe, a moſt noble palace, be- 
longing to the earis of Pembroke. A tzpe- 
ſtry manufacture has been eſtabliſhed here, 
greatly to the benefit of the town, Diſtant 
from London 72 computed, and 87 meaſured 
miles, and 4 from Saliſbury. 

WILTSHIRE, an inland county of England, 
in the dioceſe of S2liſbury ; bounded by 
Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire on the north ; 
by Barkſhire and Hampſhire on the eaſt ; by 

Dorſetſhire on the ſouth 3 and by Somerl.t- 
ſhire on the weſt, It is 128 miles in cir- 
cumference, contains about $76,000 acres, 
and is divided into 29 hundreds; it has 304 
pariſhes, 22 market towns, one city, and 
it ſends 34 members to parliament, The 
northern port,. once overſpread with woods, 
which are now a!moſt defiroyed, is full of 
pleaſant hills, nd watered with clear freams. 
The ſouth part, being a large chimpiin 
country, feeds innumer:ble flocks of ſheep, 
and is well watered, 

WILV, tull ct wil-s, turning. 

WIMBLE, #n inſt.ument to bore holes with. 

To WIMBELE, to make a hole with a 
wimble. 

WIMBORN - MINSTER, [W. lon. 29. 

12. lat. 50. 419.) a market town in Dor 
ſetſhire, fituate on the river Stour, near its 
conflux with the Allen. lis a populous, 
but poor place, chiefly maintained by knitt 
ing flockings, but it bas a noble church, 
built in form of a cathedral, with a fine 
tower in the middle, and one at the weſt 


end;; and it has a choir, the only one in the | 


county; and here is a charity-ſchool, Here 
is a market on friday; and fairs on Good 
friday, June the 25th, and September the 
3d, and a cattle-market begins on Good- 
friday, and holds ſeven weeks, Diftant 
from London 82 omputed, and 108 mea- 
ſured miles, and 26 from Doicheſter. 


WIMPLE, 1 a plaited linen cloth which nuns 


| 
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wear about their necks. 2 a flag, or ſtreame- 

To WIN, 1 to get, or gain by play. 2 to vet 
the better, to obtain, to carry. 3 to carry 
to make one's ſelf miſter of. 4 to bribe, 3s 
prevail with. 5 to get,”giin, or acquire, 6 
to perſuade one to a thing. 

WINCAUNTON, [W. lon. 29. 22/, lat. 51k 
deg. ] a market- town in Somerſethhire, near 
the borders of Dorſetſhire. It has a conſi- 
derable market on wedneſday for corn and 
cheeſe, and a fair on Eaſter tueſday, Diſtant 
from London 93 computed, and 112 meaſur- 
ed miles, and 37 from Briftol. 

To WINCE, or to WINCH, to kick, or 
ſpurn, to throw out the hinder feet, as a 
ho: ſe does. 

WINCH, a kind of engine to draw barges yp 
the water, &c, 

To WINCH, to wind round, to ſkrew with 
a winch, ; 

WINCHCOMB, W. Jon. x9. 50“, lat, 519, 
56..] 2 market-towu in Glouceſterſhire, 
watered by a brook that runs into the Avon. 
It formerly was a county of it ſelf, and it had 
an abbey ; but is now generally poor, and 
has been decaying graduaily from the reign 
of Charles II. It has a market on ſatur- 
day, and fairs on April the 25th, aud july 
the 17th. Diſtant trom London 72 com- 
puted, and $7 meaſured miles, and 16 from 
Gloceſter. 

WiNCHELSEA, [E. lon. 50 min. lat. 50%. 
58“ | a borough and port- town in Suſſex, 
and one of the cinque-ports, ſituate on a 
bay of the Engliſh charnel at the angles of 
this county and Kent, It was built in the 
reign of Edward I, when an older town of 
the ſame name, two or three miles off, which 
had ejghteen ptiriſh*s, was ſwallowed up by 
the ſea, except 2 ſmall pait of it, which 1s 
now marſh and meadow lend. The new 
town is abendoned by the ſez, and has loft all 
its trade ; #nd oniy the chancel of one of its 
churches 18 uſed for divine lervice. It ſends 
two members td paiement, gives the title 
of ear} to the none femity of Finch; is in- 
corporated by the n'me of the mayor and 
three jurats 5 and has a market on ſaturday, 
and a fair on May the 3d. Diſtant from 
London 60 computed, and 71 meaſured 
nitles, and 25 from Lewes. 

WINCHEST: K, [W. lon. 19. 24/, lat. 519, 

6˙.] the capital city of Hampſhire, is very 

ancient, being ſuppoſed to have been built 
go years before Chriſt; it was much noted 
in the Roman times, and is now the ſee of 
one of the ticheſi biſhopricks in England. It 
is fitvate on the Itching, where a ſmall ri- 
ver joins it, in a bottom ſurrounded by hills 
of chalk, This being an inland town, has 
no trade, though the river was once made 
navigable to Southampton, and it was made 
a woolſtaple, but this is ſomewhat ſupplied 


by abundance of gentry reſiding in and -_ 
it. 


WIN 
it. The buildings ate not magnificent, but 
they have an 2grceable air” of antiquity, 2nd 
the ſtreets are broad and clean. IL he city 18 
walled round, has fix g-tes, with ſuby:bs 
leading to each, and is a mile anda half in 
cixcumference, but there is a great deal of 
void ground within the walls with gardens 
that are ſupplied with water from little ca- 
nals on each fide of the high ſtreet. It once 
had thirty two pariſh-churches, but bx only 
are now left. Heie is a college for 10 cler- 
gymen's widows ; and here are three chartty- 
ichools,one for 50 boys, another lor 30 giris, 
all clothed and #pprenticed ; the thud is 
for teaching 250 boys, tuppurted by private 
perſons, Hete is elſo a college called St. 


Mary's, founded by William of Wickam, |: 


biſhop of this lee in the reign of Edward III. 
to fit ſchula;s for the uuiverſity ; and en in- 
mary lately efabliſhed by voluntary ſub- 
ſcription, This city is governed Ly a mayor, 
recorder, high- ſteward, aldermen not limit- 
ed, two caroners, two bailiffs. twenty - four 
common- council, a town-clerk, tour con- 


ſtables, nd tour ſerjeants at mace, and it 


ſends two members to patliament. Charles II. 


began a noble palace in the high part of this 
city, where the caule once ftood, which, | 
tho carried to the roof, was never finiſhed, 


occafioned by that king's death. Here ate 


markets on , wednetday and ſaturday, and 
fairs on the firſt monday in Lent, the 5th 


and 22nd of July, October the 13th. Di- 
ſtant from London 54 computed, and 67 
meaſured miles. 

WINCHESTER. gooſe, 1 a common whore, a 
courtezan ; ſo called becauſe betore the te- 
formation there were on the bank fide, 
Southwark, ſevetel brothels licenſed by the 
biſhops of Wincheſter, - 2 a pocky ſwelling 
in the groin, a bubo. 

WIND, 1 the air in motion, or a vapour agi- 
tated and ratified. 2 veanity, 3 breath, or 
reſpiration, 
n animal. 

To WIND, 1 to turn, or to turn about. 2 to 
ſcent, to have in the wind. 3 to blow, as 
a horn, &c. 4 to improve, as to wind a 
penny. 5 to roll up, 2s a ſerpent. 6 to 
1un in turnings and windings, as a river. 7 
to inſnare. 8 to ſcrew, or inſinuate. 9 to 
wrap, or fold. 10 to cunclude, às to wand 
vv a diſcoutſe. | 

WIND-berry, a bill-berry, or whortle- berry. 

WIND. bund, hindered, Ropped, or kept trum 
lailing by @ contrary wind. 

WIND. broken, a diſeaſe in horſes, 

WIND.cholic, a painful diſeale in the flo- 
mach, &c. 

WIND. gg, an addled egg, one that has taken 
wind, 

WIND ad, x things pulled or blown down 
by the wind, 2 iomething coming to one 


by the death of a perſon, or unexpectedly, 


4 air retained in the body of 


| 


WIN 

WIND. gall, a ſoſt ſwelling, juſt by a horſe's 
fetlock, about half as big as a pigeon's egg, 
and at firſt full of water; it is occaſioned by 
over- working. 

WIND-gun, an inſtrument to diſcharge a bul- 
let only by the means of air cloſe peat 
within it. 

WIND. mill, a mill driven by the wind. 


WIND. pipe, the weaſand-pipe, the throst. 


WIND. row, hay or graſs raked into a row, 
in order to be dried by the wind before 
cocking up. - | | 

WIND- rbrufb, a bird ſo called, becauſe it 
comes into England in high winds in the 
beginning of winter, 

WINDAGE (of a Gun) the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the bore, and the 
diameter of the ball. 

WINDHAM, or WIMUNDHAM, [E, lon, 
1 deg. lat. 52%. 39. ] a ſmall mezn town 
in Norfolk, ſituste in the road from Attle- 
borough to Norwich, It has a market on 
friday, and fairs on February the 2ad, May 
the 6th, and October the 12th. The in- 
habitants are employed in making ſpiggots 
and faucets, ſpoons, and the like wooden 
wares, Diſtant from London 85 computed, 
and 99 meaſured miles, and 9 from Nor- 

wich. 1, 1 

WINDLASS, or WTNDLESS. .a machiae 
uſed in reiſing great weights, as. guns, 
ſtones, anchors, &c, allo to wind up or 
draw any thing out of a well. It is a 
roller of wood placed horizontally ſquare at 
each end, through which are either ſquare 
holes for handſpikes, or ſtaves to turn it 
round; by which means it draws a cord, 
one end of which is faſtened to ſome weight 
which it rzifes up. 

WINDOW, (g. d. wind door) an apperture 
in a hovſe to let light and air in. 

Trade WINDS, are winds which blow. con- 
ſtantly from the eaſt, between the latitude 
of 30 degrees north and ſouth, in the At- 
lantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific oceans. 


Shifiing trade WINDS, are the ſame as mon» 


lucns, and are periodical winds in the In- 
dien ſea, that blow for belf the year one 
wey, and the other half upon the oppoſite 
points 3 and thoſe points and times of ſhift- 
ing are diffetent in different parts of the 
ocean, And in ſome places the wind is con- 
tant for three munths one way, then three 
months more the contrary way, and fo ali 
the year, 

Coaſting trade WINDS, are ſuch as the 
ſoutherly and ſouth weſt winds, which blow 
conſt.:ntly all along the coaſts of Attica, to 
the ſouthward of the equator, Within the 


limits of the trade- wind ; and the northerly 


and norih- welt winds on the north fide of 
the equator, blowing on the ſame conti- 

nent. 
WINDSOR, LW. lon, 37 min, lat, 81. 
28˙. 2 


. 
— — — —— 


N 
| 


WIN 


2$/.] a borough town in Berkthire, fo call. 


ed from its winding ſhore on the ſouth]. 


fide of the Thames, near to which it is 
fituate on a pleaſant riſing ground. It 
conſiſts of ſeveral fireets of handſome houſes, 
has a large church, with a ring of eight 
bells, a handfome town- hall, ſeveral almſ- 


| houſes, and other confiderable benefactions 


to the poor. The markets are on wedneſ- 
day and ſaturday, the tairs are on Eaſter- 
tueſday for woot and leather, june the 
24th, and October the 16th for cattle, &c. 
The town belongs to the crown, and is 
governed by a mayor, high- ſteward, deputy- 
ſteward, a town clerk, two bailiffs, «nd 
twenty-eight burgeiſes, It lends two mem- 
bers to parliament, choſen by the inbabi- 
tants paying ſcot and lot, about three hun- 
dred, and returned by the mayor. Here is 
2 noble caftle began by William I. and in- 
larged and adorned by ſome of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, from which is a charming proſpect of 
a fine vale, including London one way and 
Oxford another, with the Thames gliding 
through it. Diſtant from London 20 com- 
puted, and 23 meaſured miles, and 19 from 


WPNDWARD, towards the wind, 

WINDWARD-tide, a tide that runs againſt 
the wind. 2 that cauſes wind in the body, 
or that is cauſed by wind. 3 flaſhy, not 
folid, as a windy;exprefſion. 

WINE, 1 the juice of the grape. 2 2 liquor 
extracted from other fruits befides the grape. 
3 the vapours of wine, as the wine diſturbs 
has reaſon, 4 (in the plural) all forts of wine, 

WINE-biboer, 2 drunkard, a drinker of wine. 

WINE-licenſe, a licenſe or permiſſion to ſeil 
wine. | 

Spirit of WINE, the ſubtle or ſpiritous part 
of wine, extracted by diſtillation. 

WING, 1 that part of & bird that ſerves him 
to fly, 2 the fore-leg of a rabbit, &c. 3 
fide, as the wing of an army. 

To WING, to raiſe, or elevate.” 

WINGED, 1 having wings. 2 ſwift, expedi- 


tous. 

WINGED ſeeds (with Botaniſts) are ſuch as 
have down or hairs on them, whereby they 
are tranſported to a great diſtance by the 
wind. 

WINGED plants (with Botanifts) a term ap- 
plied to ſuch ſtems of plants, as are furniſh- 
ed all their length with a fort of membra- 
nous leaves. 

WINGS, 1 (in Fortification) are the larger 
fides of horn · works, crown-works, tenal- 
les, and the like out-works 5; including the 
ramparts and parapets, with which they are 
bounded on the right and left, from their 
gorge to the front. 2 (with Botanifts) the 
angles which the leaves of a plant form with 
the ſtem or a branch of the plant. 3 (with 
Gardeners) are ſuch branches of trees, or 


WIR 


other plants, as grow up aſide of exch other, 
4 (in the military art) the two flanks ot ex. 
tremes of an army ranged in form of battle. 
5 (in Architecture) the additional ſides of 4 
palace, &c. 

To WINK, 1 to ſhut the eye. 
wink, or make a ſigu. 3 to 
not diſcover. ; 

WINNER, he that wins. 

To.WINNOW, to fan, or ſeparate corn 
cheff by the wind. * 

WINSLOW, [ W, lon. 45 min. lat, 510, 55. 
a market-town in Buckinghamſhire 3 u 
ſmall town ſurrounded with woods, It has 
a market on thurſday, and a fair on the 

| Toth of Auguſt, Diſtant from London 39 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles, and g 
from Buckingham. A 

WINSTER, IW. lon. 17 3 T. ht, 549, 12, 
a mirket-town of Derbyſhire, in the pariſh 
of Yolgrave, near ſome rich mines of lead, 
The market is on faturday. Diftant from 
London 111 computed, and 133 meaſured 
miles, and 17 from Derby. 

WINTER, 1 one of the four ſeaſons of the 
year. 2 part of a printing-preſs which ſu- 
ſtains the carriage, 

To WINTER, to paſs the winter. 

WINTER. creſfſes, the name of an herb. 

WINTER. aer, the nzme of a pear, 

WINTER-green, a plant that flouriſhes in the 
winter. 

WYNTER- Heyning, a ſeaſon which is except-- 
ed from the liberty of commoning in the 

| foreſt of Dean, 

WUNTER-lemon, the name of a pear, 

To WINTER, rig (with Huſbandmen) to 

_ fallow or till the ground in winter, 

WINTER ſo/fice (with Aſtronomers) is the 
time when the fun enters the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn, making the ſhorteſt day, which 
happens about the 11th of December, O. 8. 

WIPE, 1 a bruſh, or rub. 2 a jeer, a twit- 
ing 2 perſon of a thing. 

To WIPE, 1 to rub off, to rub over. 2to 


jeer. 

WIRE, gold, ſilver, copper, braſs, &c. drawn 

out into long threads. 

To WIRE-DRAW, 1 to draw out gold, fl- 
ver, &c. into wire, 2 to ſpin out, ot pro- 

| long. 3 to decoy, or draw afide, 4 to get 
what one can out of a perſon. 

WIRES (in Botany) the long threads that ran 
from ſtrawberries, and other plants, and fix 
in the earth and propagate other plants. 

WIRKSWORTH, IW, lon. 18. 30“, lt. 
$30 6/.] a large well-frequented town in 

erbyſhire, the greateſt lead mart in the 
kingdom ; for near this town are the furnaces 
for ſmelting it; and mill. tones, grind - ſlones, 
and veins of antimony are likewiſe found here; 
a handſome church, a free-ſchool, and an 
almſhouſe. Its market is on tueſday, the 


fair on May the 20d, At this town is — 


2 to tip the 
connive at, ot 


|- 


WIT 


the barmoot court, conſiſling of a raſter 
and twenty-four jurats, to preſcribe rules and 
determine diſputes among the miners, Di- 
ftant from London 107 computed, and 132 
meaſured miles, and 11 from Derby, 
WiSBICH, or WISBEACH, E. lon. 16 min. 
lat. 529. 4/.] a town in Cambridgſhire, ſi- 
tuate among the fens and rivers in the iſle 
of Ely, but is the beſt trading town in it, 


having a navigation by barges to London, | 


whither it ſends butter and oats. Tis a 
well- built town, and has a market on ſatur- 
day, fairs on the monday before Lady- day, 
Palm-monday, VWhitſun-eve, and Lammas- 
day, Diſtant from London 75 computed, 
and 88 meaſured miles, and 35 from Cam- 
bridge, 

WI'SDOM, 1 the knowledge of high things, 
human or divine. 2 prudence, or diſcre- 
tion. 3 (with Moralifts) is defined to be ſuch 
a diſpoſition of mind, by which a man is 
firmly inclined to have right ſentiments of 
things that occur to his perception, and to 
make a juſt examination of the actions that 
belong to his life, 

WISDOM of God, is a communicable at- 
tribute, and conſiders the relation of things 
one to another, under the notion of t eans 
and ends, and of their firneſs or unfitneſs, 
for the various purpoſes to which they are 
deſigned. 

WISE, adj, x prudent, diſcreet. 
ſkilled, cunning, witty, 

WISE, ſub. 1 the ſage, or prudent, 
ner, or faſhion, 

WISE- ACKE, an tronical expreſſion, fignify- | 
ing a fool, or fooliſh fellow. 

WISEMAN, 1 a fage, or philoſopher, 2 a 
cunning-man, or conjurer. 

A WV>EMAN of Gotham, a fool. 

WISH, 1 defire, or craving. 2 choice, 

To WISH, 1 to crave after, to long for, 2 to 
deſire, requeſt, or bid. | 
WISP, 1 a handful of ſtraw, hay, &c. 2 a 
wreath to put on the head, for the more 

eaſy carrying a pail, &c. 

To WIST, or To WIS, to know or judge 
rightly of a thing. 

WISTON, [W. lon. 49. 50“. lat. 51. 54“. 
a market town in Pembrokeſhire, It is a 
pretty town, incorporate, and governed by 
a mayor and bailiffs. It had a ſtrong ca- 
file, now a private gentleman's houſe. Here 
is a market on ſaturday. , Diſtant from Lon- 
don 173 computed, and 250 meaſured miles. 

WIT, 1 the faculties of the rational ſoul. 2 
genius, fancy, or underſtanding, 3 wiſdom, 
judgment. 4 cunning, ſubtilty, 5 genius, 
or aptneſs for any thing. 6 witty or inge- 
nivus things in a diſcourſe, 

A WiT, 1 a man of wit. 2 a perſon who 
effects to be above the common opinions. 

To WIT, to know, 

>To WIT, adv, viz, or that is, 


2 learned, 


2 Man- 


WIT 

WITCH, an enchantreſs, or forceteſs, 

WYTCHCRAFT, the art of bewitching, en- 
chanting, &c. 

WITCH elm, a ſort of elm. 

WITCH- hazel, a ſort of hazel, 

WITE, a puniſhment, a penalty, a fine. 

WITE. free, free from fines or »merciaments. 

WITH, a conjunctive propoſition, denoting t 
company, or union. 2 it is uſed to expreſs 
the matter, inſtrument, and m2nner whereby 
a thing is done. 3 by, as ſurrounded by the 
ſea, + in oppoſition to, or apainſt ; as the 
duke of Cumberland fought with the rebels. 

WITHAT, prep. with. 

WITHA/L, adv. alſo, or beſides, 

WITHAM, [E, lon. 45 min. lat. 51%. 5o'.] 

is a neat, well- built, pleaſant town in Eſſex, 

with ſeveral fine inn, it being a great tho- 

rough-fare to Harwich, It has ſeveral ſeats 

of gentlemen in and near it, and it is pretty 

much frequented on account of its chalybeate 

ſprings. Here is a market on tueſday, and 

fairs on Trinity- monday, September the 

29th, and Novembet the iſt, Diſlant from 

London 32 computed, and 37 mealured 

miles, and 9 from Chelmsford. 

To WI LHDKA'W, 1 to take away, or draw 

away, 2 to eſttange, or alienate, 3 to go 

away, 

To WITHER, 1 to fade, to grow dry. 2 to 

blaſt. | 

WVHFTHER-bard, a piece of iron laid under- 

neath a ſaddle, about four fingers above the 

withers of a horſe, to keep the two pieces 

of wood that form the bow ia a right poſi- 

tion. 

WITHERS ef a horſe, the junclute or join- 

ing of the ſhoulder- bones, at the bottom of 
the neck and mane. 

WVTHEReozorung (with Horſemen) hurt in 

the withers. 

To WITH HOLD, to keep beck, or retain. 

WITHIN, 1 on the inſide. 2 in. 3 it ex- 
preſſes the diſtance of time or place. 4 at 
home. 

WITHOU'T, ,1 an exclufive prepoſition, the 

contrary of within, exempt, or free from, 

2 void of, 

WITHOU'T, conj, unleſs, except, beſide, 

not reckoning, 

To WITHSTAND, to reſiſt, or oppoſe. 

WITH, ozler, or willow, 

WITLING (a dim, of a wit) a pretender to 

wit and humour, 

WFTLESS, without wit. 

WITNESS, 1 one who teflifies a thing. 2 

a godfather, or godmother. 

To WITNESS, 1 to atteſt, or bear witneſs, 

2 to ſubſcribe a writing as s witneſs. 


| WITNEY, [W. lon. 15. 30, lat. 51%. 45". ] 


is a long firaggling, uncouth, bat populous 
town of Oxfordſhire, fituate on the Wind- 
ruſh, It hs a trade in ſpining for the neigh- 
beuring clothiers ; but its chief manufacture 

21 J 16 


| 


WITS, 1 good ſenſe, or judgment, 2 indu- 


| WYTTY, that h:s a great deal of wit, inge- | 


WIVELSCOMB, [W, loo. 3%. 280. lat. 519. 


+ 


YWO'FUL, 1 fad, or dolefol. 


VWCRING, a market town in Surry, ſituate 


VI. P, an open champaign ground, hilly and 
WOLF, 2 a ravenous wild beaſt, about the 
WOLF. man, See Wr r E-. 


WOLF's-bane, aconite; the name of an herb. 
WOL E's. ili, the dme ot an herb. 


W OI. 


and tilt clothes for barges; and here are 
alſo many fell- mongers. Here is a free- 
ſchool with a fine library, an hoſpital fot 
fix poor blanket-makers widows, and a 
charity- ſchool for 12 children. Its market 
is on thurſday, the fairs on Holy thurſday, 
gone the 29th, end November the 230 
iſtant from London 52 computed, and 63 
meaſured miles, and 12 from Oxford. 


ſtry. 


WIT Ir AL, or WI TTOL, a contented! 


cuckold; a cuckold jealous and uneaſy under 


his wife's tranſgreffions, but not having] 


ſpirit enough to reftrain them, 


nioue, full of wit, ſpeaking of perions and 
things. | 
WITWAL, a fort of bird. 


6'] a ſmall town in Some rſetſhire, near the 
river Thone. It has a market on tueſday, 
and an hoſpital for 12 poor people, founded 
and endowed by Sir John Coventry, Diftant 
from London 128 computed, and 153 mea- 
fured miles, and 44 from Briſtol, 

W/ZARD, a cunning-man, a forcerer, a ma- 
£1Clan, 

WO, or WO?, calamity, miſery, trouble, 
grief. 2 

WOEBEGONE, overwhelmed with ſorrow. 

VOAD, a fort of plant uſed in dying blue. 

% WOAD, to dve with voad. 

WOLFE, or WOOD, mad, frentic. 

WO/3URN, [W. lon, 40 min, lat. 52 deg. ] 
a market-to wn in Bedfordſhire, whoſe mar- 
ket is on fiiday, chiefly for butter and 
cheeſe ; and fans on March the 12th and 
36th, july the 2nd, and September the 
14ih, Here is 2 free-ſcacol, and a charity- 
ſchool for 30 buys and 15 girls, founded by 
the noble f-mily of Ruſſel dukes of Bed 

. ford, to whom the town moſily belongs, 
ard who have a fine palace here. Diſtant 
from London 37 computed, and 44 meaſured 

miles, end 14 from Bes ford. 

| 2 calomitous, 

or unhep y. 3 a ſtrange, or odd ſort of per- 

nn or thing, 


between Guildford and Weybridge. It has a 
m3iket on tueſday, and foirs on Whit 
tueſday, and September the 12th. Diſtant 
from Lendon 20 computed, and 24 meaſured 
miles, and 6 from Guild ford. 


void of wood, a down, 


tize of a large greyhound. 2 a ſort of eating 


Acer. 


WO O 


is rugs and blar kets ; they alſo m- ke duffils,, WOLF's-tooth (with Horſemen) is a- nie 


given to the exceſſive height of ſome of the 
grinders, which ſhoot out points as they in. 
creaſe in length, and not only prick the 
tongue, but hurt the lips in feeding. 
WOLLER, IW. lon. 19. 559. 4of,] in 
Northumberland. under the Cheviot hills 
was reduced ſome years ago by fire to a poor 
little place, and its church is covered with 
thatch ; its market is on thurſday, Diſtant 
- from London 237 computed and 417 mea- 
. ſured miles, and 49 from Newcaſtle, 
-WOUSING HAM, IW. 18. 32/. lat. 54, 
45%] a ſmall town in the county of Duham, 
in the toad from Barnard-caftie to Caili(-, 
It has a market on ſaturday, and all the 
country round is foll of lead and coal mines. 
Diſtant from London 190 computed, and 
226 menſured miles, and 8 from Durham, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, [W. lon, 29, 15. 
lat. 52. 40“.] is a populous, well- bulk 
and healthy town in Staffordſhire, conſiflin; 
of ſeverel fireets, and ſituate on a hill; 
from which four weak ſprings riſe, and the 
water from theſe is all the town has. The 
chief manufacture of this town is locks, 
which are here brought to great perfection. 
It has a market on wedneſday, and a fair 
on the 24th of June. Here is a free · ſchool, 
a charity- ſchool for 50 boys, and one for 40 
girls, This pariſh is 30 miles in compaſs, 
and contains 17 great villages, Diſtant from 
London 98 computed, and 117 meaſured 
miles, and 11 from Stafford. 
WO'LVISH, of the nature of wolves, rave« 
nous. 
WOMAN, 1 the female of man. 
virgin, 3 a woman grown, 
A WO'MAN of the own, a courtezan, a 
crack, | 
WO'MANISH, of, belonging to, or like a 
woman, effeminate. 
WOMB, the matrix of a woman. 
WO'MEN, the plural of woman. 
WONDER, 1 marvel, miracle, prodigy, 2 
wondering admiration, ſurprize. 
To WO'N-ZER, 1 to marvel, to admire, 2 
to deſire to know, 
WO'NDERMENT, wondering, or ſurprize, 
WO'NDROUS, adj. admirable, ſtrange. 
WO!NNDROUS, adv. wonderfully, extremely, 
WONT, an abbreviation of vi// not. 
WON'T, adj. zccuſtomed, ule, 
WONT, ſub- cuſtom, or uſ-ge. 
To WONT, 1 to be uſually at a place. 2 
to accuſtom, 
To WOO, 1 to court, or make love to, % 
to pray, or beſeech. 
WOOD, 1 a place ſet with trees, 2 the ſub- 
lance of trees, 
WOOD. ird, a honey- ſuckle. 
WOOb.caſe (with Gunners) a caſe made of- 
two pieces of hollow wocd, ſo that the 


2 not a. 


wood of the one joins cloſe to the _ 
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WOO 


wood cock, a fort of wild fowl, | 

WoOD-culver, or WOOD pigeon, a ſort of 
wild pigeon. | 

WOO'DEN, 1 made of wood. 

WOOD-fretter, a kind of worm. 

WOOD geld, an immunity from paying of 
money for taking wood in the foreſt. 

WOOD. /ands, places in thoſe countries where 
are many woods. 

WOOD-lark, à finging bird well known, 

WOOD. houſe, a church or houſe bug, the name 
of an inſect. | 

WoOD-men, thoſe in the foreſt that have the 
charge, eſpecially of the king's wood. | 

WOOD-monger, 1 a timber-merchant, 2 one 
that ſells wood for firing. 

WOOD. mote, the ſame as is now called the 
court of attachment, "M 

WOOD-pecker, the name of a bird, 


2 clumſy, 


1 


WOOD-ſage, an herb. 
WOOD-ſere, an inſect, 
WOOD-ſaipe, Ja fowl, 
WOOD- forrel, - 1 an herb. 


WOOD-wwax, Lan herb, 

WOOD-ward, an officer in the foreſt, who 
takes cognizance of all offences committed at 
the next court of attachment, 

WOOD «eaſel, a ſquirrel, 


WOR 

dred on the viftorious John duke of Mar- 
borough, end his deſcendants, as a reward 
for his victories over the French and Baya- 
rians at Blenheim, &c. 1n the year 1704, to 
perpetuate the memory of which, a flately 
palace was erected here, at the public charge, 
which is one of the nobleſt ſeats of any ſub- 
JeR in Europe, and in a ftuation the moſt 
delightful in England. The dukes deſcen- 
dants are obliged by way of homage for the 

' tenure of it, to preſent a ſtandard yearly to 

the ſovereign, on the 2nd of Auguſt, the day 
the battle of Blenheim was fought. Diſtant 
from London 51 computed, and 60 meaturgd 
miles, and 8 from Oxford. 

WOODY, 1 full of woods, or trees. 2 of 
the nature of wood, 

WOOYER, a ſweetheart, . 

WOOF, the thread interwoven croſs the 
warp. 

WOOL, a matter for clothing, growing on 
backs of ſheep, 


| WOOL: drivers, thoſe perſons who buy wool 


in the country, and ca'ry it to the clothiers 

or market. towns to fel! it again. | 
WOO'/LEN, or WOO/LLEN, 1 made of 

wool, 2 of, or belonging to wool. 
WOO'LEN manufe&tury,. the ſeveral forts of 


WOODBRIDGE, [E. lon. 19. 25/. lat. 52 
26',] a market town of Suffolk, ſituste on 
the river Deben, by which it drives a good! 
trade; and it has ſome docks for building 
ſhips, with commodious keys and ware- 
houſes. The town is about half a mile in 
length and bre-dth, and has a fine church, 
2 handſome ſhire- hall in the market-place 
with a corn croſs under it, a good free- 
ſchoo!, and an almſhouſe for 13 men and 3 
women. The market is on weaneſday,, 
the fairs on March the 25th, May the 3d, 
and September the 21ſt. Here is a good 
trade in refining ſalt. Diſtant from London 
62 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, and 
7 from Ipſwich, 

WOODSTOCK, [W. lon. 19. 17. lat. 51. 
I1.] a borough town of Oxfordſhire, ſend- 
ing two members to parliament, who are 
elected y the burgeſſes, about four hundred, 
and returned by the mayor, The town 1s 
well pzved, has ſeveral good inns, and a 
manufacture of ſteel watch-chains. It has a 
market on tueſday, and fairs on March the 
25th, Whit- monday, July the 21ſt, Sep- 
tember the 21ſt, and December the 6th ; 
and it is governed by a mayor, four aldermen 
and ſixteen common- eouncil. This town 
was the birth; place of Edward, ſon of Ed- 
ward I, of Thomas, brother to Edward the 
black prince, and of Chaucer the poet. 
Henry II. built a labyrinth here, with a 
Houſe in it to ſecret his concubine Roſamond 
Clifford, from his queen; but tis moſt re- 


commedities into which wool is wrought ; 

but eſpecially the clothing trade, 

WOOLLY, 1 made of wool. 2 like, or of 
the nature of, wool. 

WOOL fa, a city, town, or any place 
appointed for the ſale of wool, 

WOOL-=winders, thoſe perſoas who wind up 

the fleeces of wool, in order to be packed 
and ſold, it being cleanſed according to the 
ſtatute. 

WOOLWICH, [E. lon. 1o min, lat. 519. 
30/.] a market-town in Kent, ſituate on the 
Thames, but part of the pa1iſh is on the El- 
ſex ſhore, It has a church, lately rebuilt ; 
a market on friday, and an almſhouſe for 
poor widew:. This is reckoned in ſeniority 
the mother dock of the royal navy. Here 
are ſeveral fine docks, rope-yards, and ſpa- 
cious magazines; this place being wholly 
taken up and raiſed by works erected for the 
naval ſervice ; the largeſt ſhips ride here in 
ſafety, even at low water. Here is alſo the 
gun-yard, called the | warren, where the 
ordnance are tried. Diſtant from London 7 
computed, and 9 meaſured miles, and 27 
from Maidſtone, _ 

WORCESTER, [W. lon. 2®. 15/. lat. 529. 
15/.] a city, the capital of Worceſterſhire, 
ſituste on the eaſt bank of the Severn which 
glides gently by this city, tho“ generally ra- 
pid elſewhere z and here is a fine flone bridge 
over it. This is a city and county of itlelt, 
divided into ſeven wards, and containing near 
2000 houſes, being much Jarger than Gloſ- 
ter, but it lies in a bottom; the ſtreets are 


_ markable for the parliamentary ſettlement of 
che honour and manor of the town and hun- 


broad and well paved, and take the whole 
S337 $ to- 


7 


W OR 


together tis 2 delightful place. "Tis, go- 
verned by s mayor, five alder men, twenty- 
four common · council, a ſheriff, forty-eight 
gz ſſiſtants, a recorder, two chamberlains, a 
town-clerl:, two coroners, a ſword-bearer, 
thicteen conftab'e:, and four ſerjeants at 
mace, The public buildings make a grand 
appearance, p'rticularly the guild-hall and 
the work houſe, but is very old, The ca- 
—thedral is a large ecifice, with an elegant 
choir of curious workmanſhip. Its chief 
manufacture is broad- cloth and gloves. Here 
is a noble hoſpital for 12 poor men, and fix 
or ſeven others about the city, Beſides the 
king's ſchool, founded by Henry VIII. here 
is a free grammar- ſchool, and fix charity- 
ichcols, in which 110 boys are taught. I's 
markets are on wedneſday and friday, well 
ſupplied with cattle, corn, and all proviſi 
ons; the fairs are on the eve of Palm - ſun- 
day, ſaturday after Eaſler, Auguſt the 15th, 
and September the $th ; every ſaturday here 
is a conſiderable hop- market. This city was 
made an epiſcopal fee A. D. 679, by the 
Saxon king Ethelred ; it gives the titles of 
marquis and earl to the duke of Beauford. 
Diſtant from London 85 computed, and 112 
meaſured miles. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, an inland county of 
England, in the dioceſe of Worceſter ; 
bounded by Shropſhire and Staffordſhire on 
the north, by Warwickfthire on the eaſt, by 
Glouceſterſhire on the ſouth, and by Here- 
fordſhi:e on the weſt, It is 130 miles in 
circumference, contains about 540,000 
acres, is divided into five hundreds, has 11 
market towns, 4 boroughs, and ſ:nds 10 
members to parliament. It enjoys ſweet 
aj", the foil is rich for tillage and paſturage, 
and is watered by the Severn, Avon, Team, 
&c. | 
WOO'STED, See WonsrTep, 

WORD, 1 a term, or expreſſion, 2 what one 
ſpeaks or writes. 3 offer in a bargain. 4 
promiſe. 5 (in an Army, &c.) is ſome 
word that is given to be the token and mark 
of diſtinction. by which ſpies or treachet: ous 
perſons are known; it ſerves likewiſe to 
prevent ſurprizes. 

To WORD, 1 to expreſs, or indite. 
ſpeak to. 

WORDS, 1 the plural of werd. 2 vain 
words, in oppoſition to deeds, 3 ill, abuſive 
language. | 

VO DV, abounding in words, talkztive, 


2 to 


WORK, 1 labour, buſineſs, pains to do any 


thing. 2 any thing that is done. 
production or reſult of our work or ps ins. 
2 deed, or action. 5 buſineſs, or trouble, 
6 the product of the brain. | 


3 the 


To WORK, 1 to be at work, to work, to; To WORKY, 1 tear in pieces. 


labour. 
3 to feſhion. 


2 to machinate, to ende vour at, 


W OR 


tion, as wine, and other 1;quors, 
or rage. 8 to ſcrew, or inlinuate, 

WO'REMAN, an artificer, 5 

WO'REMAN-LIKE, artificially, like 3 
workman, 

WORKMANSHIP, 1 the thing produced 
by the artificer. 2 art, or artificialneſs, 

WORKS (in Fortification) all the fortifications 
about the body of the place, in contradiftinc- 
tion to out- Works, which are thoſe without 
the firſt inc loſure. 

WORKSOP, IW. lon. 1. 5, lat. 5-0, 
20", | an ancient byt ſmall town in Not- 
tinghamſhire, where is a magnificent houſe 
built by the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, which 
is ſtill nothing inferior to the beſt in the 
county. Here is a market on wedneſday, 
and fairs on March the 7th, May the 20th, 
June the 2 1ſt, and October the 3d. This 
town is noted for malt and liquor ice. Di- 
ſtent from Lo-don 110 computed, and 133 
meaſured miles, and 36 from Nottingham, 

WORLD, 1 the univerſe, heaven and earth, 
2 the earth, or terreſtrial globe. 3 the ſo- 
ciety of men, or. part of that ſociety, 4a 
ſecular life, in oppoſition to a religious one, 
5 this life. 6 an expletive term; ae, he ſays 
the fineſt things in the world. 7 a great 
number, a great quantity, a deal. 8 the 
public. 9 people in general. 

WORLDLINESS, worldly vanity, or fondnefs 
of the world. 

WORLDLING, a worldly-minded man, 

WO'RLDLY, 1 fond of the vanities of the 
world. 2 ſenſual, 

WO'RLDY - minded, having the mind fixed 
on the profits or pleaſures of the world, 

WORM, 1 a creeping inſ:&. 2 a wretched 
creature. 3 a maggot, or fre-k, 4 2 fort 

. of ſcrew to draw a charge out of a gun. 5 
(with Diftillers) a long ſpirally winding 
pewter pipe, placed in a tub of water, to 
cool and condenſe the vapours in eiflilla- 
f10n. 

A gl WORM, a worm that glitters in the 
night, 85 s 

A ſe WORM, a poiſonous inſect. 

To WORM a dog, is to take out a worm 
from under his tongue, which if let alone 
would cauſe him to run mad. 

To WORM a cabl, to ſtrengthen it, by 
winding a ſmall line all along between the 
ſtrands. 

WORM. eaten, eaten with worms. 

WORM - graſs, the name of an herb. 

WORM , a ſeed of a plant good againk 
worms in the belly, | 

WO'RM WOOD, abſinthium, a plant well 
known, : 

WO'RMY, full of worms. 


6 to {well 


2 to teaze, 
Or vex. 


4 to operate, to do, to act, WORSE, the comparative of Lad. 


to have an effect. 5 to be in a fermenta- PW ORYHIP, 1 adoration, religious ſervice. l 
| a title 


WOT 


a title given by an inferior to a juſtice of the 
prace. 


10 WORSHIP, 1 to praiſe, or adore, 2 to 
fall down betore, 

WOR:HiPFUL, worthy of worſhip. 

WORST, the ſuperlative of bad. 

WORST, ſub, the worſt thing, the worſt 


art of any thing- 

To WORST ene, to have the better of him. 

WORSTED, E. lon. 19. go'. lat, 52% 52%. 
a ſma/l market- town in Norfolk, 
inventing, or firſt twiſting, that fine fort of 
woollen thread, which is from hence called 
worſted, 
wor ſled fluffs 3 end knit and wove ſtock - 
ings are made here, Its market is on ſa- 
turday. Diſtant from London 98 computed, 
2nd 117 meaſured miles, and 10 from Nor- 
wich. 

WO RS TED, a kind of fine woollen thread. 

WORT, 1 an heib. 2 new beer, 

WORTH, 2j. of a certain price, or value. 

WORTH, ſub. 1 price or value, 2 deſert, 
or merit. 

WO'RTHIES, men of great worth or merit, 
illoſttious netſonages, 

Th- rine WO RTHIES of the world. of theſe, 
thrre were Jews, viz. Joſhua, David, and 
Judas Maccebeus 5 three Heathens, viz. Hec- 
tor of Troy, Alexander the Great, and Ju- 
ilus Ceſar ; and three Chriſtians, viz, Arthur 
cf Biitaio, Charles the Great of France, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

WO'RTHILY, according to merit. 

WORTHLESS, 1 of no valve. 2 vile, baſe. 

WO/RTHY, 1 that deſerves any thing. 2 me- 
ritorious, of worth. 3 virtuous, or well 
principled, 4 honourable. 5 conſiderable, 
or of great value. 

WOT, the preterperfect tenſe of the verb To 
wit, 

WOT'TON-BASSET, [W. lon. 2 deg. lat. 
519. 35, ] a borough-town in Wiltſhire 
both by cherter and preſcription, governed 
by a mayor, two aldermen, and twelve ca- 
pital burgeſſes. It is very poor, and the 
houſes are mofily thatched ; yet ſome cloth 
is made here, and it has a ſmall charity- 
ſchool, a market on thurſday, and fairs on 

April the 239, November the 2nd, and De- 
cember the Sch. Diſtant from London 66 
computed, and 78 meaſured miles, and 40 
from Saliſbury. 

WOTTON unDER EDGE, [W. lon, 29. 
25). lat. 519. 42/.] a market-town of Glo- 
ceſterſhire, governed by a mayor, who is 
ever afterwards eſteemed an alderman, This 
town is ſituate on a pleaſant fruitful riſing] 
pround, and has been a long time noted for 
the woollen manufacture. It has a ſtately 
church, with ſome monuments of the earl 
of Berkley's family, Here is a free-ſchool, } 
21 almſhouſe for fix men and fix women, a 


market on fridzy, and a fair on the * WRLSTLE, 


famous for | 


1 is alſo a manufacture of | 


WRE 


of September. Diſtant from London 53 
computed, and 29 meaſured miles, and 13 
from Gloceſter, 

WOULD, defired, was willing, 

WOULD, the preter tenſe of the verb I 22 
and tells what was; or had been to come. 
WOUND, a cutting, or bresking the conti- 

nuity of the parts of the body ; or a bloody 


rupture or ſolution of the natural union of 


the firſt parts of the body by a cuttiog or 
bruifing inſtrument, 


A complicated WOUND, one that is attended 


with grievous ſymptoms, as fluxes of blood, 


breaking of di jointed bones, lameneſs, Ke. 

A dangerous WOUND, a wound that is com- 
plicated, and of which the accidents are 
. dreadful, as when an artery is opened, a 
nerve or tendon is cut, &c, 

A mortal WOUND, is ſuch an one as muft 
unavoidably be attended by death, 

A ſimple WOUND (in Surgery) one which 
only opens the fleſh, and has no other cir- 
cumſtance attending it. | 

To WOUND, ' 1 to give a wound, 
offend, or wrong. 

VIOUND-evort, the name of an herb, 

+ WOU/NDY, extreme, veiy great, exorbl- 
tant. 

WRACK, algo, a ſea weed, 

WRACK, or WRECK, 1 the periſhing, or 
being caſt away of a ſhip. 2 tuin, or de- 

ſtruction. 3 the part of a ſhip which is 
periſhed and caſt aſhore. 

To WRACK, to ſuffer ſhip-wreck, | 

| WRA'NGLANDS, miſgrown trees that will 
never prove timber. 

To n to braw], to ſcold, to quar- 
re 

To WRAP, to iofold, to cloſe in. 

WRAPPED, or WRAPT, infolded, or in- 
cloſed, 

WRA/PPER, a piece of linen or woollen 
cioth, to wrap up things withal, 

WRATH, extreme anger, indignation. 
WRATHFUL, 1 full of wrath, or indigna- 
tion, incenſed, angry. 2 ſubjz to anger. 
To WREAK, to diſcharge, to vent, as to 

wreak one's anger upon one, 

WREAKEFUL, revengetul. 

WREATH, 1 a piece of cloth twiſted round, 
a roll, 2 a garland. 3 (in Architecture) a 
torce or twiſted work, 4 (in Hunting) the 
tail of a boar. 

To WREATH, 1 to twiſt, 

WEECK. See WA Ek. 

WREN, a littld ſort o bird. 

WRENCH, 1 a ſprain, or ſtrain. 
open. 

WREST, a fort of bow to tune muſical in- 

ſtruments with. 


2 tO crown. 


2 to force 


To WREST, 1 to wreath, wrap, twiſt, or 


turn about. 2 to pull with great force. 
to force the ſenſe of a patlage. 


3 


wreſtling, 


1 to ule the exerciſe of 


* 


WRI 


wreſtling, 2 to contend, or ſtruggle ear - 
neſtly. 3 to ftrive for the maſtery, 

WRE'/STLER, one that wreſtles, Fes 

WRE'STLING, a ſtriving, or ſtruggling to 

get the maſtery ; a kind of combat or en- 
gagement between two perſons unarmed, 
body to body, to prove their ſtrength and 
dexterity, and try which can throw the o- 

ther to the ground, 

WRETCH, a miſerable forlorn perſon. 

WRE'TCHED, 1 pitiful, miſerable, vunfor- 
tunate. 2 wicked, unjuſt. 3 pitiful, ſorry, 
ſcurvy, fad. 

WREXHAM, IW. lon. 3 deg. lat. 53 deg.] 
a large, well- built, populous town in Den- 
bigbſhire, famous for flannels ; which are 

bought up in large quantities at its markets, 
on monday and thurſday ;- its fair is on the 
12th of March. Diſtant from London 138: 
computed, and 167 meaſured miles. 

To WRFGGLE, I to wind like a ſnake. 2 
to force one's ſelf in. 3 to ſcrew, or inſi- 
nuate. 

WRIGHT, « workman, eſpecially in timber, 
as a ſhipwright, &c. 

WRIGHT's (generally called Mercator's) fail 
ing is the method of finding on a plane, 
the place of a ſhip upon any courſe afligned, 
true in longitude and latitude, where the 
thumbs, parallels of latitude, and meridians, 
are all ſtraight lines, 

To WRING, 1 to wreſt, or turn about, 2 
to ſqueeze hard, to pinch, 3 to hurt, or 
cauſe pain. | 

WRINKLE, a ereaſe or fold, as in a gar- 
ment, the ſkin, &c. 

To WRINKLE, 1 to make creaſes or 
wrinkles, 2 to have wrinkles, 

WRINTON, [W. lon. 29. 46“. lat. 512. 
25% ] a pretty good town in Somerſetſhire, 
ſituate among the Mendip hills. The in- 
habitants trade much in teazels, and the 
lapis calaminaris is prepared and dug near 
this town. I: has a market on tueſday, and 
a fair on September the 29th. The famous 
Mr. John Locke was born here, Diſtant 
from London 103 computed, and 125 mea- 
ſured miles, and 12 from Briſtol. 

WRIST, the part of the arm between the 
hand and the bones of the arm. SeeCarpus, 

WRIST- band, the bend of a ſhirt, &c. tha 
comes round the wriſt, 

A WRIT, 1 a precept that comes either from 
the king, or a court of judicature ; the 
former being called an original writ, and 
the other a judicial writ, 
arreſt one, 


t 


Wr. 


WRIT, the ſcripture, 

To WRITE, 1 to enter a thing down in 
writing. 2 to compoſe, or couch. 3 to 
ſend, as to write one word. 4 to qualify, or 
ſtyle, as to write one's ſelf. ff to copy, 
or tranſcribe. 

WRVTER, 1 a ſcribe. 2 an author. 

WRITER of the tallies (in the Exchequer) an 
officer or clerk to the auditor of receipt, 

| who writes upon the tallies the whole let. 
ters of the tellers bills, 

WRMTHEN, tung, twiſted, wrefted, 

WRUTING, 1 the art or act of fignifying and 
conveying our idess to others, by letters or 

characteis viſible to the eye, 2 a written 

paper, or note, 

WRUTINGS, x papers, as of a ſuit of law, 
2 works of an author, 

WRIZLED, wrinkled. 

WRONG, 1 imprudent, not right, 2 im- 
oper. 

WRONG, ſub, injury, injuftice, 

WRONG, adv, not in the right ſenfe. 

To WRONG, to do injury, or injuſtice, 

WRO/NGFUL, unjuſt. 

WROTE, the preterperfect tenſe of the verb, 
To Torite, 

WROTH, very angry. 

WROTHAM, or WORTHAM, ¶ E. Ion, 
16 min. lat. 51“. 20'.] a market-town in 
Kent, where formerly was a palace of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Its chuich u 
large, with 16 ſtalls in it, ſuppoſed to have 
been made for the clergy attending the 
archbiſhops. It has a market on tueſday, 
and a fair on April the 23d. Diſtant from 
London 20 computed, and 25 meaſured 
miles, and 11 from Maidſtone. 

WROUGHT, did work, the preterperfe& 
tenſe of the verb, To zvork, 

WRUNG, ſqueezed, griped, pinched, twiſted, 

WRY, awry, or on one fide. 

WRY-NECK, a little aſh-coloured and long- 
tongued bird. 

WYCHE, a ſalt ſpring. 

WYE, [E. lon. 1 deg. lat. 51*. -12/.] a 
market-town in Kent, has a bridge over the 
Stour, and a harbour for barges. It has a 
handſome new church, a charity-ſcoool, a 


| market on thurſday, and a fair on the 12th 


of March. Diſtant from London 19 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles, and 24 
from Maidſtone. 
WYRD, or WYRT, See WorrT, 
WYTE., See WIE. 


2 a wanant to WYTHERS, Sce WiTHERS, 


X. 


x, is the twenty-fecond letter of our alphabet, and a double 

5 conſonant. It was not uſed by the Hebrews, or ancient 
Greeks ; for as it is a compound letter, the ancients, who 

uſed great ſimplicity in their writings, made uſe of, and expreſſed 
this letter by its componentletters cs ; thus, inſtead of their modern 
HAEZE Q, the ancient Attics wrote IINEKEN. Neither have the 


Italians this letter, but expreſs it by /. This letter begins no 


word in our language, but ſuch as are of Greek original, and is 
in few others,- but what are of Latin derivation, as perplex, fixity, 


reflexion, defluxian, &e. We often expreſs this ſound by ſingle 


letters, as c#s in backs, necks; by ks. in books, breaks ; by ec in ac- 
ceſs, accident; by & in ation, uncdtion; by 4s in att, Has; 
by cs in ecſarcoma. The Engliſh and French pronounce it 
like cs or #5; the Spaniards like c before a; and the Portugueſe 
like ſh. In numerals X ſtands ſor ten, as being two V's placed 
one on top of the other. It is alſo uſed as an abbreviation of 


XPIETOYL, Chriſt. 
XER YL - 


ANGTI (among the Chineſe) the ſu-| dry, and j.vgv an ointment) a drying oint- 
preme governour of heaven and earth 3] meat. | 


which ts the only name they have for | XERO'PHAGY (of Fnzop:ſa, gr. of Fngy 
dry, and -ſ;z eating) 1 the eating of dry 


God, 
XANTHENES, lat. (of Farbe, yellow) a] meat, a kind of faſt among the primitive 
precious ſtone of an amber colour. chriſtians, 2 a diet uſed by wreſtlers, 


XKANTHIUM, lat. (of Zav0iov, gr. of Farhog XEROPHTHA'LMY (of FnRεοοννννꝭr, gr. o 


yellow) the leſſer bur-dock, the clot- bur, tnzog. diy, and «p9anwuie a diſeaſe of the 
6 diteh- bur, : eye) a dry red ſoreneſs, or itching in the 
AM, gr. (of geg a gueſt). preſents, gifts, eyes, without any dropping or ſwelling. 
e beſtowed upon gueſts, or ſtran- YE'FOTES 3, gr. (of Ergo 85 a dry habit 
e . 
op or diſpoſition of body. 
XENO'DOCHY (of £#0%x:n, gr. of gene AHL 48, gr. (of +l a ſword) 1 a ſword- 
gveft) hoſpitality, kindneis to ſtrangers. | fiſh, having a ſnout like a ſword, 2 a 
XENODO'CHIUM, lat. (of £xvoIby::v, gr. of a r 2oneatd ; like 
Ceyog a gueſt) 1 an inn for the entertain- SY Os "Oe I 
n of hoſoital {word without any rays. 
ment of ſtrangers. 2 an hoſpital. / ITE 
XERANTICA, gr. of £1.06 dry) drugs, de. o Ys 
of a drying qualſty, | ; 
XERAPHIUNM, lat, (of Engaquey, gr. of £n205 XIPHOPDES 3, gr. (of F. pg a ſword, and 
dry) a medicine proper againſt breakings| 84 6g ſhape) the pointed iword- like cartilage,, 
out of the head, &c.- 


RAS IA, gr. a fault in the hairs, when enſiformis. 
they appear like down, and as it were XO'ANA, gr. (of Et to ſcrape) graven images, 


ſprinkled with duſt, ſtatues carved out of wood or flone. 


XE'RIF F, the title of a prince, or chief ruler X@CHAITO-TOLE, a bird in America, like 
in Barbary, | | a ſparrow, having feathers of different co- 
XERUCOLLYRIUM, lat. (of Eren %, lours, called the hang - neſt. : 
gr. of Fngo; dry, and x9\Avgiov a medicine XYLA'LOES (of gun, gr. of F wood, 
tor the eyes) a dry medi ine for the eyes. | and an the aloe) the wood of the alce, or 
AE'ROTES ,, gr. (of £n;0g dry) any tumor the sloe- tree. 
attended with dryneſs. XY'LINUM, lat. (of Zuov, gr. the name of 
XERC'MYRUM (of Engpuugoyy gr. of Zngog: a tree) bombaſt, cotton, fuſtian, a * 


or griſtle of the breaſt bone, the cartilage 


XAYLUBALSAMUM, lat. (of gu e 


 XYLOCINNAMON (of 2uMoximzproimer, Br. 


wool or flax, growing in little balls, which 
are the fruit of the tree xylon. 


ger, gr. of gu wood, and Baiozy v bal- 
{am, or balm) the wood of the balſam tree. 

XYLOCA'SSIA, gr. (of Fux wood, and xac- 
c caſſia) the wood of the caſſia tree. 


of gude wood, and xa cinnamon) 
the wood of the cinnamon tree. 
XYLOCU'LLA, gr. (of g wood, and x 


glue) wood-glue, or glue for the joining | 


wood, a 
Lo, gr. 1 wood. 2 the cotton tree. 
ITVOECILA, gr. (of us common, and oo; 

zn houſe) en Athenian feſtival obſerved in 


XVS. 


| petty communities of Attica into one com 

> monwealth, | | 

XKYSTARCHA, lat. (of v. Jag ng, gr. of Curls 
a wreſtling place, and agy2; a chief, the 
maſter of a fencing or wreſtling- ſchool. 

XY'STER (of £u1gz, gr. of Fe to ſcrape) 
an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons in {craping 
bones, 

AYSTOS, gr. an ordinary ſtone in the In- 
dies of tbe jaſper kind. 

XYSTOS, gr. a large gallery or portico, 
where the Greek ureſtlets uſed to cxeiciſe 
in the winter time: 

XYSTUS, or X TUM, lat.) of gu- lg, er, 
a portico) 1 an open Walking plate where 
the Romans made entertainments. 2 3 cloſe 


commemoratic n of Theſeus's uniting all the 


walk to walk in, out of the ſun and te in. 


N. 


y, is the twenty-third letter of our alphabet, its ſound is 


. 9 formed by expreſſing the 


breath with a ſudden expanſion of 


the lips from that configuration by which we expreſs the 


vowel . It is one of the am 


bigenial letters, being a confonaiit 


in the beginning of words, and placed before all vowels, as in 
garn, year, yield, young, and yule, but before no conſonant, At 
the end of words it is a vowel, and is ſubſtituted for the ſound of 
i, as in try, deſcry, &c. But in the middle of words it is not ſo 
frequently uſed as z is, unleſs in words derived from the Greek, 
written with T, as in chyle, empyreal, tyrant, &c. though it is 


admitted into the middle of ſome pure Engliſh words, as in dy- 


ing, hing, frying, &c. 
YaAR 


ACT, fr. a pleafure-boat, or ſmall 
ſhip with one deck, in burden from 30 
to 160 tons; contrived and adurned both 

within fide and without, for carrying ſtate 
paflengets, and for ſwittne's and pleaſure, 

YAP, a little dog. 

YARD, a meaſure of three feet, 2 a man's 
penis, 3 a long piece of timber croſs the 
maſt of a ſhip, on which the ſails hang. 4 
a piece of ground belonging to a houſe, 5 
a ſmall piece of ground ſurrounded with 
houſes. 6 a place belonging to the navy, 
where ſhips of war ate leid up in harbour. 

YARD-l/ard, a quanyty of land, various ac- 
cording to the place, 

YARE, ezger, ardent, ſharp upon a thing. 

YA'RMOUTH, {E. lon. 2 deg. lat. 529, 
45 J a ſea- port od borough town of Note | 

6 


Y A R- 


folk, and was anciently member of the cinque 
ports, ſituate at the mouth of the Ya, 
which is navigable hence to Norwich, an! 
it has a trade to the north part of the 
county by the Thyine, and to the ſouth 
part by the Waveney, It is the nesteſt, 
moſt compact, and regular built in Eng- 
land, the ſtreets being trait, and paiallel 
with each other; and there is a view crols 
all the ſtieets from the qua; to the ſea ; it 
ſtands in a peninſula between the harbour 
end the fea, Tis walled, but its flrength 
by land is the haven, or tiver, which lies on 
the weſt fide, with a draw-bricge over It 3 
the port on entrance defends che ſea fide 3 
and tha ſea the eaſt ; but the north de, 
which joins it to the main land of Norfolk, 


13 open and covered with a ſisgle wall _ 
4 


YARN, 1 wool ſpun into a thread, 2 flax 


and ſome old demoliſhed works, Tt has two 
ariſh churches, one of which has ſo high a 
lieeple that it ſerves for a land mark; 


and here are two charizy-ſchools for 435 
boys and 32 girls ; but the beauties of the 


town are its market- place, the fineſt and 


beſt finiſhed of any town in the kingdom for 
its ſite; and its quay, which is ſo commo- 
dious that one may ſtep directly into any of 
the ſhips, and ſo ſpacious, that in ſome 
places tis near a bundred yards from the 
| houſes to the wharf, On this ſtand the 
cuftom- houſe and town-hall, with ſevere! 
merchants houfes, Though the town is 
not ſo big as. Norwich, it is vaſtly ſuperior 
to that city in wealth and traffic, by its 
commodious ſituation on the German ocean; 
and it is the chief rendezvous of the New- 
caſtle colliers, the roads being veryTafe on 
the eaft fide of the town, though there are 
ſome dangerous ſand-banks in the neighbour- 
hood. - It is accounted the greateſt town of 
trade on the eaſt coaſt of England, except 
Hull; for it exports great quantities of corn 
and malt, has the whole herring fiſhery on 
this coaſt, a fiſhing trade to the north ſeas, 
and a conſiderable trade to Norway and the 
Baltic. It has very extenſive privileges; is 
governed by a mayor, ſeven aldermen, and 
36 commen-council ; and it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, The markets are on 
wedneſday and ſaturday, the fairs are on 
thurſday before Lady-day, the 23d of April, 
and the Sth of October. Diſtant from 


0 

| ber the $th. Diſtant from London 176 
computed, and 212 meaſured miles, and 3 1 
from York, 

YATCH, See YacarT. 

YAWES, 1 the name of an Indian diſtempe 

called the pox by ſailors. 2 a ſhip is faid 

to make yaws when ſhe goes not ſteady in 
her courſe, | 

To YAWL, to bawl, or cry aloud. 

To YAWN, to gape. 

YAXLEY, [W. lon, 20 min. lat. 52%. 
30'] a little neat town in the feos of 
Huntingtonſhire, whoſe houſes are pretty 
well built, and the church has a lofty ſpire, 
Its market is on thurſday, Diſtant from 
London 59 computed, and 72 meaſured 
miles, and 21 from Huntington. 

VE“, a pronoun perſonel of the plural number, 
ſometimes uſed for you, 

YEA, 1 yes, 2 even. 

To YEAN, See To Ean, 

YEAR, the time the ſun t- kes in performing 
his courſe through the twelve figns of the 
zodiac, or the earth round its annual orbit. 
This is what is properly called the natura 
or tropical year, and contzins (according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton) 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 15 ſeconds. 

The civil YEAR, is that which esch nation 
has contriyed to keep time by, and is various, 
both as to its beginning and length, accord- 
ing as they follow either the coutſe of the 
ſun or moon, or both. | | 

The lunar YEAR, contains 12 lunations, or 


- 


London 92 computed, and 122 meaſured; 
miles, and 15 from Norwieh, | 

YARMOUTH, [W. lon, 19, 37/. lat. 50. 
49 .] a borough town of Hampſhire, ſituate 
on the north- weſt ſide of the iſle of Wight; 
called alſo South Yarmouth to diſſ inguiſh it 
from the former, It has a caſtle with a 
garriſon, and about 80 handſome houſes, 
moſt of free · ſtone. It is incorporated with 
a mayor and twelve burgeſſes; and it ſends 
two members to parliament, Here is a 
market on friday, and fairs on the thurſday 
before Lady-day, and July the 25th. Di- 
ſtant from London 75 computed, and 92 
meaſured miles, and 58 from Wincheſter. 
ſpun into a thread. 3 a courſe ſort of wool- 
len thread. | 

YARRINGLES, or YA/RRINGLE BSlades, 
a kind of reel or inſtrument to wind yarn. 

YARROW, millefolium; the herb milfoi], 
or noſebleed. be 

YA'RUM, IW. lon, 1 deg. lat. 54. 28. 
a market-town in the north riding of York- 
ſhire, which has a fine ſtone bridge over the 
Ters, a little above its contlux with the 

Leven. It is a ſmall town, but is a cor- 
poratton, and carries on a pretty trade to 

. London by water. It has a market on 


ſynodical months, and is leſs than the ſolar 
by eleven days nearly, This kind of year 
is now is uſe among the Turks. 

The ſydereal YEAR, is that in which the ſun 
departing from any fix'd ſtar returns to it 
again; and this, according to the great Sir 
Iſaac Newton, is 365 days, 6 hours, 9 mi- 
nutes, and 14 ſeconds, 

YEA'RLING, a beaſt of one year old. - 

YEARLY, annually, that happens every year. 

To YEARN, 1 to bark, as beagles do, 2 to 
be moved with compaſſion. 


YEA'RNING, 1 fhrill barking, 2 pity, or 
compaſſion, | 
YEAST, the froth of the fermentation of new 

beer, &c. 


VELK, the middle, or yellow part of an egg. 

To YELL, to make a diſmal howling. 

YE'LLOW, 1 a bright colour like gold, 2 
Jealous, a 

YE'LLOWS (with Farriers) a diſeaſe in hotſes, 
the ſame as the jaundice in men. 

To YELP, to bark or howl like a fox, dog, 
&c. 

EO MAN, a countr;* nan that uſes his own 
land, the firſt degree of commoners. 

YEO'MANRY, the eſtate ot condition of a 
yeoman, - 

VEO MAN. reader, zn uſher in a prince's 


thurſday, fairs on Holy- thurſday, and Oftc- 


court. 
A a2 2 YEO- 


——  —— ᷑ ꝗ qeü“ ũ — 2 — 
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Y EO MEN (m the king's court) a title of 


office in the king's houſhold, of a middle 
place or rank between an uſher and a groom. 

YEO MEN of the guards, a ſort of foot guards 
to the king's perſon ; they are generally 
called by a nick-name the beef eaters. 

YE'RKING, a term uſed in the Academy, 
of a leaping horſe, when he flings or kicks 
with the whole hind-quarter, ſtretching 
out the hinder legs near together, and even 
to their full extent. 


YES, an adverb which anſwers to a queſtion in 


the affirmative. 

VEST. See YEasT. | 

YE'STER, of yeſterday, as yeſter ſun, 

YE'STERDAY, the day before the preſent. 

YE',TERNIGHT, the night before the pre- 
ſent day, laſt night, 

YET, adv, ſtill, till this time. 

YET, conj. nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding. 

YEW, a tree well known. 

To YEX, to hickup, to have the hickup. 

To YIELD, I to give over, or up. 2 to give, 
or grant. 8 to produce, or bring forth. 4 
(with Horſemen) to ſlick the hand. 5 to 
give up, or abandon. . 6 to make over. 7 
to ſubmit, to ſurrender, $ to grant, or 
confeſs, 9g to conſent to a thing. 10 to 
give, as ſtones do in wet weather, 

YOAK, or YOKE, 1 a frame of wood to 

couple oxen together, to harneſs them to 
the plovugh. 2 (very, or bondage. 3 a 
couple, as of oxen, 

To YOKE, to couple. or join with a yoke, 

YOKE-eſm, a fort of tre. 

YOKE. fellow, one engaged or tied to an- 
other, in the ſame band of union or fel 
lowſhip ; 2 huſband or wife, 

YOKE of land, ſo much as two oxen could 
plough in one day. „ 

VOLK. See YELx 

YON, yonder. Bon 

YO'NDER, there, in that place; 

YO'NKER, a youngſter. | 

YORE, ancient times, | 

YORK, [W. lon. 50 min. lat. 54 deg.] a 

- city of Yorkſhire, ſituate at the point where 
the three ridings meet, 'and on the river 

Ouſe, which runs through the city from 

north to ſouth, dividing” it into two parts 
and has a ſtrong ſtone bridge over it of five 
arches, whereof the center arch is eighty- 
one feet in diameter, and fifty-one feet high. 
On this btidge are the great council cham- 
ber, and that of records, the exchequer, 

her iffs. courts, and the two city priſons for 
debtors and felons ; which, with other 
buildings on it, give it the look of a 
ſtreet. 
to the city from the ſe?, though at ſixty 
miles digance. This city is ſo ancient, that 
the exact time of its building is not known; 
but it has been famous many hundted years 
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The tiver brings veſſels of 70 tons 


OR. 


their court here, It has a liberty indepen. 
dent of either of the tidings, and has 3 jus 
riſdiction over thirty-fix villages and ham. 
lets on the weſt fide of the Ouſe, Tig 
divided into four wards, and is walled, ang 
in the reign of Henry V. it had forty-one 
pariſh-churches, ſeventeen chapels, ſixteen 
hoſpitals, and nine abbies, beſides the cathe- 
dral ; but though there are twenty-eight 
pariſhes, only ſeventeen of the churches are 
now in uſe ; two of them are extremely cy. 
rious, The houſes are generally of the old 
timber - building, but round the minſter are 
abundance of fine ones, as thoſe of the dean 
and prebendaries, and the archbiſhop's pa- 
lace, And here are two curious market- 
houſes, a handſome manſion- houſe for the 
lord mayor, erected in 1728; an infirmary 


begen by ſubſcription A. D. 1738; and 


two charity - ſchools, one for 60 boys, the 
other for 20 girls; the guild- hall on the 
bridge is fuperior in all reſpects to that of 
London. It is governed by a lord- mayor, 
two ſheriffs, twelve aldermen, who are ju- 
ſtices of the peace, twenty- foor aſſiſtants, a 
town-clerk, ſword- bearer, eight chamber- 
lains, and ſeventy-two common-council ; 
who, with the citizens at large, about fif- 
teen hundred, elect the two members, and 
the ſheriffs return them. The markets here 


are on tueſday, thurſday, friday, and ſatur- 
* day ; the fairs are on May the 12th, june 


peſt, and ſome of the Roman emperors held 


the 2gth, the 1ſt and 1oth of Auguſt, 
October the 18th, and November the 2nd, 
and every other thurſday for horſes and ſheep, 
A manufacture of cotton was lately efta- 
bliſhed here, which is brought to great per- 
fection. The cheapneſs of proviſions here 
brings abundance of ſtrangers hither for the 
conveniency of boarding 3 and here is a 
grand eſſembly- room, built by a ſubſcription 
of the ' nobility and gentry of the county. 
Here ate plays, aſſemblies, concerts of mu- 
Ge, &c. almoſt every night. The caſtle, which 
ſtands at the conflux of the Ouſe and the Foſſe, 
was built by William I. but was rebuilt A. D. 
1701, for holding the affizes ; and for that 
end *tis converted into a” priſon, but the 
handſomeſt in England; and here is a fine 
chapel and an infirmary, where the fick 
are attended by a ſurgeon, and no gaol i 
kept neater and cleaner, When this city 
was firſt made a metropolitan ſee, it had 
twelve biſhopricks, and all Scotland ſubject 
to it; but now it has only four, viz. Dur- 
ham, Carliſle, Cheſter, and the iſle of Mag, 
The cathedral or minſter is of the Go- 
thic taſte, dedicated to' St, Peter, and is 
thought by ſome to be the fineſt in the 
kingdom; its "choir has thirty-two ſtalls 
round it, with pillars all of one piece of 
alabaſter, and' on the front of it are the 
ſtatues of all our monarchs from William J. 
to Henry VI, The firſt Gong of the _ 
e „ e e 
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was laid A. D. 1361. by Thoreſby a eardi- | 


nal. This city has lately given the title of 
duke to the ſecond prince of the blood 
royal, either ſons or brothers of our monarchs, 
2s it did formerly to the greateſt of our 
nobility. Diſtant from London 1 50 computed, 
and 192 meaſured miles, 


YORKSHIRE, a maritime county of Eng- | 


land, in the dioceſe of Vork; it is 360 
miles in circumference, and contains about 
3,770,000 acres, has fourteen boroughs, 
and ſends thirty members to parliament. 
The whole county is divided in three parts 
called Ridings, each of which ſhall be ſe- 
parately ſpoken of. 


WzsT-RIDING, or that divifion weſt of 


York city, is for ſome ſpace bounded by the 
Ouſe, by Lancaſhire, and by the ſouthern 
limits of the county, and lies towards the 
ſouth and weſt, It is divided into nine 
hundreds, and has twenty-ſix market- 
towns. 

EasT-RIDING, lying eaſt of York, is bound- 
ed by the Derwent on the north and weſt 
fides ; by the mouth of the Humber on the 
ſouth; and by the German acean on the 
eaſt, That part of it towards the ſea and 
the river Derwent, is pretty fruitful 5 but 
the middle is nothing but a heap of moun- 
tains, It is divided into four hundreds, and 
has, eleven market- towns. 

Nox TH-RIDING, is in a manner the fron- 
tier to the other parts. From the ſea, on 
the eaſt ſide, it extends itſelf in a long but 
narrow tract to Weſtmorland on the weſt, 

being bounded on one fide by the rivers 
Derwent and Ouſe, which part it from the 


weſt and eaft ridings 3 and by the Tees on 


"FR 

the other fide, which parts it from Durham. 

It is divided into twelve hundreds, and has 

eighteen market - towns, and York city. 

This county, taken by itſelf, is bounded by 
Durham on the north; by the German 
ocean on the eaſt 3 and by Lancaſhire and 
Weſtmorland on the weft ; by Cheſhire, 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire, on the ſouth, It is of a mixt foil, 
being ſtony, ſandy, and barren in one place, 
and in another very fruitful ; in ſome places 
it is bare of wood, and in others quite co- 
vered with it. | 

YOU, a pronoun perſonal, uſed properly in 
2 AA * one; but now we 
uſe the word in ſpeaking to a ſingle perſon, 

To YOUK (with Falconers) to = 

YOUNG, adj. x not old. 2 not ripe in 
Judgment, 3 raw, unexperienged, 4 freſh, 
vigorous. 

YOUNG, ſub. the young ones of a beaſt. 

With YOUNG, pregnant, ſpeaking of beaſts, 

YOU'NGER, the comparative of young, . 

YOU/NGLING, a young creature, 

YOU'/NGSTER, a young man, a youth, - 

YOU!NKERS, the young foremaſt- men, 

YOUR, a pronoun poſſeſſive, from you. 

YOUTH, 1 a young man, or boy, 2 young 
people. 3 tender age. 

YOUTH. wort, an berb. 

YOU'THFUL, 1 young, vigorous, 2 mad, 
fall of play. | 

YU BA, an Indian herb, of which the natives 
make bread, 

Fork a north-country word for Chriſt= 
maſs, 

YULE- games, Chriftmaſs-gambols, or ſuck 
ſports as are uſed at that feſtival, 
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Tc; 
2, is the twenty-fourth and laſt letter of our alphabet, and 


the nineteenth conſonant ; it is formed in the voice by a mo 
tion of the tongue from the palate downwards and upwards 


to it again, with a ſhutting and opening of the teeth at the ſame 


time. 


This has been reputed a double letter, and, to have the 


ſound of ds, but I think with very little reaſon ; and as if we 
thought otherwiſe, we often double it, as in puzzle, muzzle, &c. 
It is placed before all vowels, as in zany, zea!, zink, ⁊cue, ⁊ula- 
pium, zythum, but before no conſonants. 


ZAM 


ZAN 


A'CCHO (with Architets) the loweſt Z ANV, a tumbler, a buffoon, a merry an- 


part of the pedeſtal of a column. 


ZA MORIN, a title of ſovereign princes in 


= Malabar in the Eaſt Indies. 
7 


drew, a jack pudding, one that ptocures 
laughter by his mimic geſtures. 
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ZEAL fof Cn 65 
affection. 
ZEALOT, a great ſtickler 
religion. | 
ZEA'LOUS, full of zeal. 
CUBRA, an indian beaſt like a mule, 
2 ECHIN (fo called from Zecha, a place in 
Venice where the Mint is ſettled for coin- 
age) a gold coin worth abou: ſeven ſhi lings 
and ſix - pence ſterling. | 
ZE'DOARY, a Chineſe root like ginger, but 
of a ſweeter ſcent, and not ſo biting, 
ZENITH (of %, arab. the top of the 
head) 1 the vertex, or point in the heavens 
directly over one's head, as Z is to C. See 
fig. 6, 2 (Figuratively) the pinacle, or 
higheſt pitch of fortune, | 
ZENITH dance (with Aft ronomers) is the 
complement of the ſun or ſtars meridian al- 
titude; or what the meridian altitude wants 
of go degrees. 
ZE'PAYEUS, lat. (of &:$vec;, gr. of gn 


in matters of 


life, and 22:5 bringing) Favonius, or the 
weſt wind, 


ZE'RNA. lat. a tetter, or ring - worm. 

ZERO, fr. the cypher, or nought, marked 
thus (0), 

ZEST, 2 the peel of an orange ſqueezed into 
a glaiz of wine to give it a flavour. 2 the 
fine thin oil that ſpurts out of an orange peel 
on ſqueezing it. 3 the woody thick ſkin 
quartering the kernel of a walnut, 4 an 
afternoon's nap, 

ZE'T 1, lat. (of Yew, gr. to make hot) a 
room kept warm like a ſtove; a withdraw- 
ing room, with pipes conveyed along in the 


walls, to receive from below either the cold | 


air, or the heat of warm water. | 

ZETE'TIC method (with Mathematicians) is 
the algebraic] or analytical method of te- 
ſolving problems. 

ZETE'TICE, gr. (of £:]:w to ſeek) the me- 
thod uſed to inveſtigate or find out the ſo- 
lation of a problem. 

ZEUGILA, gr. (of Cevſuw to join) a figure 
whereby many cauſes are joined to one verb, 
at, luſt overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear, 
* and madneſs rea ſon. 


ZIBELLI NA, a fable, a ſmall wild creature, 


ſome u hat les than a marten, breeding in 
= woods of Muſcovy, bearing a very rich 
ur, 
ZIBE'THUTM, lat. (of zy, heb, to flow) 
civet, 2 perfume like muſk, 
ZINGEBEB, or ZINZEBER (of Zuyifiic, 
gr.) ginger, | 
ZINK, a metallic marcaſite, which ſome call 
ſpelter, others biſmuth, 
£FZIFHOM, lat. (in Pharmacy) a kind of 
fruit called jujubes, | 
20˙/ CO, ZYCLE, or SOCLE (in Archi- 
tecture) a ſinall fort of ſtand, or pedeſtal, 
being a low {quate piece or paember, 


gr. Of Cc to burn) ardent ; 


| 


| 
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to ſnpport a buſto ſtatue, or the like, that 
needs to be raiſed, 

Continued ZO'CLE, a continued pedeſtal, on 
which a ſtructure is raiſed 3 but has no 
baſe or cornice. | 


|ZO/DIAC (of gblaxer, gr. of Zu an ani. 


mal, of Ca to live) a zone, or belt, which 

is imagined in the heavens, which the ec- 

liptic divides into two equal parts, and which 
is terminated on either fide by a circle pa- 
rallel to it, and at eight degrees diflance 

from it, It contains the twelve celeſtial 

figns, and ia it the planets perform their 
. revolutions. 206 

ZO'DIAC of the comets, Mr. Caſſini has ob- 
ſerved a certain tract in the heavens, with. 
in the bounds of which (by many obſervati- 
ons) he has obſerved moſt comets keep, but 
not all of them. This zodiac he makes 
of the ſame breadth with the other, 

ZOFLUS, a grammarian of Amphipolis, call. 

ed Homeromaſtix, or Homer's ſcourge, 
becauſe he wrote againſt Homer. He alſo 
carped at the writings of Plato and other 
approved Authors; whence it came to paſs 
that Zoilus was uſed for any ſnarling ill- 
natured critic. 

ZONE, gr. (of gm to bind) 1 a belt, 2 
girdle, ſuch as virgins anciently wore about 
the middle, till they were eſpouſed or 
married, and which the bridegroom untied 
the firſt night. 2 (in Phyſic) a diſeaſe, a 
kind of ſhingles. 3 (in Geography) is a 
ſpace contained between two parallels of 
latitude, The whole ſurface of the earth 
is divided into five zones, The fir ſt is con- 
tained between the two tropics, and is called 
the torrid zone; the equator running thro' 
the middle of ir, divides it into two equal 
parts, each containing 239. 29. There zre 
two temperate zones, and two frigid zones; 
the northern temperate zone is terminated 
by the tropic of Cancer and the arctic 

circle; the ſouthern temperate zone is con- 
tained between the tropic of capricorn and 
the antarQic circle ; the breadth of each 1 
43%. 2. The frigid zones are circumſcribed 
ey the point circles, and the poles are in the 
centres of them; each of theſe zones is 468. 
58˙%. in breadth. : 

2ZCOGO VIA, gr. (of Coe alive, and you an 
offspring) a breeding, or bringing forth ani · 
mals, or living creatures. 

ZOO'GRAPHER, or ZOO'GRAPHIST, 
one who deſcribes the natures, properties, 
forms, &c. of animals of any kind, 

ZOO'GRAPHY (f Zaoſzaqua, gr. of {wv au 
animal, and y;aqw to deſcribe) a oeſcrip- 
tion of animals in general; eſpecially the 
brute creation, comprehending what relates 
to the form, method of feeding, propagate· 


ſerviog ; 200 LOG (of Sa,, gr. of ger an _ 


ing, &c. of the divers ſpecies. 


Mz: 
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mal, and Noſia a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, or 
treatiſe of animals, 

ZOO'PHYTES 3 (of guy an animal, and 
gion a plant) plant-animals, partaking the 
nature both of plants and animals, as 
ſpunges, Kc. 

ZOO/PHORIC column (in Architecture) 3 
ſtatuary column, or a column which bears 
or ſupports the figure of an animal, 

Z00'PHORUS, lat. (in Architecture) a part 
beween the architrave and cornice, ſo called 
on account of the figures of animals carved 
on it. 


 ZOO/TOMIST (of g an animal, and repo, 


gr, to cut) one who diſſects animal bo- 
dies. | 

200/ TOM, of Lo an animal, and Toa 
a diſſection of 2nimals, eſpecially brutes, 


and then the word anſwers to comparative 


anatomy. 


1 


| 


T 


Z 0 TIcA, gr. (of Cam to live) the vital fa- 


culty. 

ZYMO'MA, gr, (of Cue to ferment) 1 
leaven, or yeaſt, 2 (in Phyſic) any kind 
of ferment, as that of the nitrous air, the 
watery juice in the mouth, the acid or ſharp 
liquor of the ſtomach, the blood in the 
ſpleen, &c. 

ZYMOSUFMETER (of @ vwwoi; fermenta- 
tion, and At to meaſure) an inſtrument 
for meaſuring the degree of fermentation, 
rriſing from the mixture of divers liquors 3 
or the temperament or degree of heat in the 
blood of animals, &e. 

ZYTHO'GALA, gr. (of g udo: ale, and ya 
milk) poſſet drink, ale poſſet. 

ZY'THUM, lat, (of Cd, gr. of Ce to grow 
hot) beer or sle, drink made of corn. A 
'drink uſed by the old Gauls, fo called 
from the ſeething or boiling of it, 
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